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AUTHOR'S   PREFACE. 


UnuTT,  more  than  either  originalitj  of  contents  or  elegance  ofphrtteologj, 
hu  been  the  anthor'f  principal  object  in  the  following  pages.  He  hat  endea- 
Toved  to  gather  together  in  one  Tolume,  attainable  at  a  moderate  price,  an 
inaiged,  easily  consulted,  record  of  Gardening,  as  it  is.  To  effect  this  object^ 
ke  hu  obtained  aid  from  the  best  living  anthorities,  as  well  as  from  their 
pablitbed  works ;  bat  he  has  not  neglected  those  of  other  periods,  where  he 
bs  found  in  them  directions  upon  which  the  modems  have  suggested  no  im« 
proTsmentk  Of  all  the  aethorities  consolted,  none  has  afforded  such  abundant 
iilbnaation  as  the  Oardenen*  Chronicle,  of  which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that, 
u  it  is  the  best  of  modern  journals  devoted  to  promoting  the  cultivation  of  the 
Mil,  so,  whoever  is  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  complete  copy  of  its  five 
poblisbed  volumes,  has  a  work  of  reference  from  which  he  will  rarely  tnrn  away 
iisuisfied  if  seeking  for  information  relative  to  its  peculiar  subjects. 

la  every  instance,  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  give  tribute  where  due,  and 
if  he  has  erred  in  this,  or  in  any  other  particular,  he  will  be  highly  obliged  by 
correction.  Beaides  the  work  already  quoted,  he  has  been  much  indebted  to 
PAzroVi  Boianieal  Dictionary  i  Whatclkt*8  Xondtct^  Gardening  i  Glbniit's 
fraetical  Oarderur  and  Ftorietf  Maund*s  Botanic  Garden ;  Lindlbt's  Theory 
<  BorticuUvre  f  and  The  United  Gardener  and  Land  8teward*t  Journal.  The 
Mtkor  does  not  wish  to  mislead  his  readers  into  the  belief  that  this  is  a  Botanical 
DidioBary.  On  the  contraff,  he  has  confined  his  notices  to  such  genera  of  plants 
It  deserve  a  place  in  some  department  of  the  garden ;  and,  for  the  most  part, 
•Ten  in  enumerating  the  number  of  species  in  each  genus,  only  those  have  been 
■ttkoaed  that  are  worthy  of  cultivation. 

It  only  rensaiBs  to  be  explained  that,  in  the  monthly  calendars,  b.  intends  the 
^fiae'iig',  or  first  half  of  the  month,  and  e.  the  end,  or  its  closing  half. 

The  following  works  have  also  been  freely  consulted  and  quoted  :— 

CvTHBCST  JoHRsoir,  On  Fertilizert, 

■  Farmers*  Encylopetdia, 
louDov  AiTD  WxsTWooD's  KoUoT  on  Predotory  Buecti, 

[  LouDoVs  Gardenert*  Eneyclopadia, 

■  Gardener 9*  Magazine. 
JoHSBoir)i  Prineiplee  of  Gardening, 
AiKBCBoiaix*8  Gardenert*  Dictionary, 
Jotamom^  Gardenere*  Almanack, 
Tramtaetione  itf  the  London  BortieuUvaral  Society, 
Caledonian  HortietUtural  Tramactiont, 
BorticuUwral  Magazine. 

DiCABooixK't  PkUotophy  qf  Planti. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION. 


Ths  ordinary  form  in  cases  of  reprint,  with  additions  and  explanatory  notes, 
has  been  departed  from  in  the  present  instance  with  a  desire  to  preserve  the 
book  firom  the  awkward  aspect  which  it  would  necessarily  present,  if  every 
addition  by  the  American  editor  had  been  included  within  brackets,  or  printed 
in  varied  type. 

This  edition  has  been  greatly  altered  from  the  original.  Many  articles  of 
little  interest  to  Americans  have  been  curtailed,  or  wholly  omitted,  and  much 
new  matter,  with  numerous  illustrations,  added ;  yet  the  present  editor  freely 
admits,  and  has  desired  the  publishers  to  state,  that  he  has  only  followed  in  the 
path  so  admirably  marked  out  by  Mr.  Johnson,  to  whom  the  chief  merit  of  the 
work  belongs.  It  has  been  an  object  with  the  publishers,  and  editor,  to  increase 
its  popular  character,  thereby  adapting  it  to  the  larger  class  of  horticultural 
readers  in  this  country,  and  they  trust  it  may  prove  what  they  have  desired  it  to 
be,  an  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening,  if  not  of  Rural  Affairs,  so  condensed  as  to 
be  within  reach  of  most  persons  whom  those  subjects  interest. 

THE  PUBLISHERS. 
Philadelphia,  April,  1847. 

NOTE. 

It  is  evident  that  with  a  territory  extending  over  so  large  a  space,  a  monthly  calendar, 
or  direction  for  cropping,  &c.,  cannot  aniibnnly  apply :  Those  who  reside  north  or  sonth 
of  Pennsylvania,  can  readily  make  the  necessary  calculations  as  to  time. 
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ABE 

ABELETREE.  (P4fpuiu$  alba.) 

ABLACTATION,  the  sanM  aa  Ik- 
11CHI9G,  and  io  called  becaaae  it  ia 
afradoal  witbdrawiogoftbe  acion  from 
iti  pareot,  the  aame  aa  weaning,  which 
ia  Latin  ia  ebiactatio. 

ABLAQUEATION, baring  the  bodiea 
of  a  tree'a  main  roots.  Tbia  waa  an  old 
EBode  of  checking  the  tree'a  over  Inxo* 
riaace,  for  the  porpoae  of  making  it  fer- 
tiie.  A  much  leaa  injurioaa  plan  ia  to 
diain  the  aoil,  and  mix  it  with  aand, 
chalk,  or  other  leas  rich  addition.  *  An* 
ether  method  aacceesfiiUy  pnraaed  ia  to 
epea  a  trench  aroand  the  body,  at  a 
laitable  diatance,  thaa  ahorteoia^  th# 
roots,  and  arreating  the  tree'a  rapid 
growth. 

ABXODATION,  catting  off  excrea- 
eeacea  aod  the  alompa  of  branchea 
doae  to  the  atem.  The  intention  of 
Ais  ia  to  have  the  wound  heal  over, 
liat  it  ia  Terj  doubtful ,  in  the  caae  of 
Iknachea,  whether  the  extremity  of  a 
itooip  properly  treated  will  not  heal 
^toiclter  than  a  wound  cloae  'to  the 
tnink.  The  onaightly  aapect  of  pro- 
tradiag  atompa  will,  however,  induce 
cloae  pmoing. 

ABRICOCK,  an  old  mode  of  spelling 
AnucoT,  Arrneniaai  vulgarU. 

ABRAXAS  gronularia.  Magpie 
Uoth.  The  caterpillar  of  thia  moth 
often  infetta  the  leavea  of  thegooaeber- 
ry  baab,  aa  well  aa  the  currant,  aloe, 
ud  even  the  peach,  in  early  aummer. 
"  The  caterpillar,"  aava  Mr.  Curtia,  «  ia 
vUte,  alightly  tinged  with  blue,  and 
baviag  aumeroua  black  apota  on  the 
back ;  it  ia  called  a  looper,  from  ita  pe- 
eoliar  mode  of  walking ;  it  6xea  itaelf 
irtt  firmly  with  ita  hind  feet,  and  then 
•xteada  ita  body  fully ;  afler  which  it 

Kdowo  iti  fore  feet,  and  drawa  the 
part  of  ita  body  aa  cloae  after  them 
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aa  poeaible,  thaa  forming  an  arch  or 
loop." — Gard.  Chron,      t 

ABROMA.  Two  apeciea.  Stove 
evergreen  ahl^lba.  Seed  or  cuttinga. 
Loam  and  peat. 

ABRONIA.     Two  apeciea.      Hardy 
perennial  trailera.  Rooted  slips.  Sandy - 
peat. 

ABKIJS precatorim.  Wild  Liquorice: 
Stove  climber.  Cuttinga.  Sand  and 
peat. 

A  BUT  A  ntfescent.  Stove  evergreen 
climber.  Rooted  alips.  Loam  and 
peat. 

ABUTILON.  Three  apeciea.  One 
atove,  and  two  green-houae  evergreen 
ahruba.  Cuttings.  Light  rich  loam. 
A.  striatum,  Green-Iiouae  shrub.  «  Aa  - 
thia  aeems  likely  to  auit  a  bed  in  the 
flower  garden,  to  increase  it  keep  it  in 
the  stove,  aa  it  will  there  push  even  in  . 
winter,  and  every  two  jointa  will  be 
aufficient  for  a  cutting,  which  will  make 
a  plant  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 
By  the  time  the  cutting  baa  puahed  far 
enough  to  admit  of  being  topped,  ano- 
ther  cutting  may  be  made  of  it,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  aa  before.  If  kept  in  the 
green^boiiae  during  winter  it  will  not 
move  at  all." — Gard.  Chron. 

ACACIA.  274  species,  atove  and 
green-houae  evergreens.  Cuttinga. 
Sandy  loam  And  peat. 

ACiENA  splendens.  Green-houae 
evergreen.    Seed.    Loam  and  peat. 

ACANTHOPHIPPIUM.  Three  ape- 
ciea. Stove  epiphytea.  OflTaeta.  Sandy 
peat  and  light  loam. 

ACANTHUS.  Bear'a  Breech.  Eight 
speeiea.  Six  hardy  herbaceoua  peren- 
nials ;  division  of  roots.  One  green- 
house perennial ;  aeed.  One  atove 
evergreen ;  cuttinga.  All  require  aandy 
peat  and  loam. 

ACARUS,  the    Plant   Mite.     Cli 
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Arachnids.  The  following  are  the 
chief  of  those  known  to  the  gardener. 
Acarttt  tellarius,  the  Red  Spider,  is  one 
of  the  gardener's  most  troublesome 
foes.  Its  colour  varies  from  yellowish 
to  red-brown,  and  though  almost  invi- 
•ible  from  its  minuteness,  yet  it  preys 
most  destructively  upon  some  trees  and 
herbaceous  plants  in  our  hot-houses, 
ts  well  as  upon  the  kidney-bean,  lime 
tree,  &c.,  out  of  doors  in  dry  summers. 
A,  holosericeus  is  another  species,  dis- 
tinguishable to  an  unscienced  eye 
chiefly  by  its  scarlet  colour.  To  de- 
stroy them  in  the  hothouse,  there  is  no 
plon  so  efl^taal  as  heating  the  flues  or 
pipes,  and  sprinkling  upon  them  sul- 
phur. The  air  is  thus  gently  impreg- 
nated with  the  vapour  of  sulphur,  for  it 
begins  to  evaporate  at  a  heat  of  170°. 
This  vapour  is  fatal  to  the  insect  where 
the  air  is  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
it,  and  the  work  of  destruction  is  com- 
pleted by  syringing  the  infested  plants 
with  water.  This  last  is  the  only  prac- 
tical remedy  to  plants  in  our  borders, 
unless  they  can  be  covered  over  so  that 
the  fumes  may  be  confined,  whilst  the 
aulphur  is  volatilized  over  a  hot-water 
ptate.  Potted  plants  may  be  submitted 
to  the  vapour  of  sulphur  in  a  similar 
way.  The  vapour  of  spirit  of  turpen- 
tine is  said  to  be  as  eflbctual  «s  sulphur. 
Acanu  hortensiSy  the  Garden  Mite,  tho- 
rax ochreous,  abdomen  white,  has  been 
found  upon  the  roots  of  the  cucumber, 
upon  which  it  is  said  to  prey.  I  believe 
it  to  be  the  same  Acarus  often  so  abund- 
ant upon  the  root  of  cabbages  affected 
with  the  Ambury.  A,  genictUatus  is  a 
minute,  red,  shining  mite,  gregarious, 
and  congregating  during  spring  in  pro- 
digious numbers  upon  the  bark  of  the 
plum  and  other  fruit  trees,  near  the  base 
of  the  twigs,  and  looking  like  a  gummy 
eindation.  6v  extracting  the  sap  they 
doubtless  weaken  the  tree,  and  reduce 
its  productiveness.— Oard,  Chron. 

AC£R.  Maple.  Twenty* seven  spe- 
cies, all  hardy  trees  except  Acer  obUm' 
gtaHj  which  is  half-hardy.  The  Sugar 
Maple,  A.  saccharinum  of  the  Ameri- 
can forests,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  finest 
•pecies.  It  forms  a  full  round  head,  its 
dheep  green  leaves  changing  ipi  autumn 
to  many  shades  of  orange.  The  Silver 
Maple,  A.  desycarpura,  is  a  light  airy 
tree,  of  quick  growth,  and  extensively 
planted  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia. 
A.  platanoidei,  or  Norway  Maple,  and 


A.  pseudO'platanoidet,  or  Sycamore,  are 
also  desirable  varieties.  Seed,cuttingSy 
and  layers.    Common  light  garden  soil. 

ACERAS.  Two  species,  both  tube- 
rous-rooted hardy  perennials.  Seeds. 
Light  loam. 

ACERATIUM  oppoeitifolhm.  Stove 
evergreen  shrub.  Peat  and  loam.  Cut- 
tings. 

ACETARIOUS  PLANTS.  Salading. 

ACCLIMATIZATION  is  rendering  a 
plant  capable  of  the  production  desired 
in  a  climate  differing  from  that  in  which 
it  is  native.  In  our  climate  it  is  usually 
required  to  induce  a  plant  to  endure 
lower  temperatures  than  those  to  which 
it  has  been  accustomed,  and  this,  though 
some  are  intractable,  is  more  easy  thao 
is  inducing  the  natives  of  colder  re- 
gions to  live  in  our  latitudes.  When  a 
new  plant  arrives  from  a  tropical  coun- 
try, it  is  desirable  to  use  every  precau- 
tion to  avoid  its  Joss,  but  so  soon  as  it 
has  been  propagated  from,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  such  loss  is  removed,  from  that 
moment  ought  experiments  to  com- 
mence, to  ascertain  whether  its  acclima^ 
tixation  is  attainable.  That  this  should 
bo  done  is  self>evident;  for  the  nearer 
such  a  desirable  point  can  be  attained, 
the  cheaper  will  be  its  cultivation,  and 
consequently  the  greater  will  be  the 
number  of  those  who  will  be  able  to  de- 
rive pleasure  from  its  growth.  Hence 
it  is  very  desirable  that  an  extended  se- 
ries of  experiments  should  be  instituted, 
to  ascertain  decisively  whether  many  of 
our  present  green-house  plants  would 
not  endure  exposure  to  our  winters,  if 
but  slightly  or  not  at  all  protected.  It 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  all 
Japan  plants  will  do  so  in  the  southern 
states,  but  it  remains  unascertained  to 
what  degree  of  northern  latitude  this 
general  power  of  endurance  extends. 
Experiment,  and  experiment  only,  ought 
to  be  relied  upon ;  for  we  know  that 
the  larch  was  once  kept  in  a  green- 
house in  England.  Many  'tropical 
plants  of  every  order  and  species,  have 
been  found  to  require  much  less  heat, 
both  during  the  day  and  during  the 
night,  than  gardeners  of  a  previous  cen- 
tury believed.  Other  planU  than  those 
already  noticed  have  paased  from  the 
tropics  to  our  parterres,  and  even  to 
those  of  higher  northern  latitudes.  The 
horse  chestnut  is  a  native  of  the  tropics, 
but  it  endures  uninjured  the  stern  cli- 
male  of  Sweden.    Auctd>a  Japonica  aad 
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fmmid  Mimtany  we  all  remember  to 
kate  passed  from  oar  stoves  to  the 
freen-house,  and  now  thej  are  in  our 
<^>eo  gardens.  Everj  jear  renders  us 
ftcqsauited  with  instances  of  plants 
being  acclimatized :  and,  in  addition  to 
those  already  noticed,  we  find  that  Mr. 
Bachan,  Lord  Bagot's  gardener,  at 
Blohfield  Hooee,  in  Staflfordshire,  has  an 
olo  cinnamon  tree  {Lavtrui  Cinnamo- 
flnm)  under  his  care,  which  ripens  seed: 
from  these  many  plants  have  been  raised 
Ibai  endure  the  winters  of  England  in  a 
conservatory  without  any  artificial  heat. 
Then,  again,  there  is  no  doubt  that  all 
the  conifene  of  Mexico,  which  flourish 
there  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  8000 
feet  above  the  sea's  level,  will  survive 
ear  winters  in  the  open  air.  Among 
Ihese  are  Pintu  Llaveana,  P.  Teocate,  P. 
fitnla,  P.  Hartwegii,  Cvpressm  thuri- 
fen,  Jtmipemjlaeciday  Abies  religiosa^ 
and  some  others.  Many  natives  of  the 
southern  states  have  been  gradually  ac- 
climated  in  Pennsylvania;  experience 
has,  however,  demonstrated  that  the  na- 
tare  of  the  soil  is  all-important.  On 
sandy  or  light  loamy  land  with  gravelly 
subsoil,  many  plants  are  found  to  with- 
stand the  winter,  which  would  surely 
perish  on  heavy  or  wet  land.  So  also 
fhe  aspect  as  regards  exposure  to  the 
son,  it  having  been  found  from  repeated 
observation  that  tender  plants,  espe- 
cially if  evergreen,  suffer  less  from  cold 
irhen  screened  from  the  sun^s  rays.  The 
eaose  is  obvious.  An  extensive  impor- 
tation of  European  Holly  received  at 
the  Landreth  Nurseries,  were,  as  a  pro- 
tection from  the  summer  sun,  planted 
M  the  north  side  of  a  high  board  fence, 
where  they  safely  resisted  the  severity 
•f  winter:  subsequently  they  were 
placed  in  open  positions,  and  all  were 
killed  by  the  combined  action  of  heat 
and  cold.  The  following  general  rules 
are  the  results  of  experiments  in  the 
London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
conducted  by  Mr.  Gordon.  1.  "  Plants 
intended  to  be  acclimatized,  should 
■ever  be  subjected  to  artificial  heat  dur^ 
taig  the  winter  that  precedes  their  being 
planted  out;  If  obtained  from  seeds,  as 
litde  heat  as  possible  should  be  em- 
ployed in  raising  them ;  and  starved  or 
stunted  plants  are  more  likely  to  suc- 
ceed than  such  as  have  been  forced  into 
a  rapid  and  luxuriant  growth.  2.  The 
plants  should  not  be  committed  to  the 
c^A  ground  earlier  than  the  end  of 


May ;  the  seil  should  be  poor,  dry,  and 
thoroughly  drained;  if  against  a  wall, 
the  border  should  be  protected  through 
the  entire  winter  by  a  roof  of  hurdles 
thatched  with  straw,  and  projecting 
about  three  feet.** 

ACHILLEA.  Milfoil.  Sixty-four  spe- 
cies, all,  except  A,  ^gypticdf  herba- 
ceous perennials.  Common  garden  soil. 
Division  of  roots.  A.  JEgyptica  is  a 
green-house  evergreen.  Cuttings.  Peat 
and  loam. 

ACHIMENfiS.  Six  species.  Stove 
bulbs.  '/After  the  plants  have  done 
flowering,  and  the  tops  die  down,  in 
November,  allow  the  bulbs  to  remain 
undisturbed  in  the  pots,  laid  on  their 
sides  beneath  the  green-house  stnge,  or 
some  other  place  where  frost  and  wet 
cannot  reach  them,  where  they  may  re- 
main until  the  latter  part  of  January, 
then  to  be  placed  in  a  gentler  heat,  and 
watered  until  the  soil  becomes  suffi- 
ciently moist  to  encourage  vegetation. 
When  the  small  scaly  bulbs  have  made 
shooti  about  two  inches  in  length,  plant 
them  singly  in  small  sixties,  in  a  mixture 
of  leaf  mould  and  a  small  portion  of  sil- 
ver sand.  At  the  subsequent  shifting, 
until  the  plants  are  finally  placed  in  six- 
teens  in  June,  the  compost  consists  of 
light  rich  turf  loam  and  peat,  or  leaf 
mould,  when  peat  cannot  be  procured 
in  equal  proportions,  and  on  no  account 
sifted.  The  pots  are  thoroughly  drained, 
a  point  which  forms  the  basis  of  all 
good  culture,  both  in  poti  and  in  the 
open  ground.  For  growing  several 
plants  in  one  pot,  take  No.  12  size,  into 
which  turn  five  of  the  plants  previously 
kept  in  sixties,  placing  one  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  four  round  the  edgei.  These 
form  a  noble  mass  when  in  bloom  ;  but 
never  assume  the  uniform  conical  shape 
of  a  single  specimen.  The  main  stem 
and  side  branches  are  to  be  neatly 
sticked  and  tied  out  as  they  advance  in 
growth.  The  temperature  of  an  early 
vinery  is  well  adapted  for  these  planti 
until  the  end  of  May,  at  which  peridd 
they  should  be  taken  to  a  cool  pit,  where 
a  steady  moist  heat  can  be  maintained. 
They  should  be  shaded  in  hot  days  be- 
tween 11  A.  M.  and  2  P.  M.,  to  prevent 
the  sun  from  scorching  the  foliase,  and 
they  should  never  be  watered  over- 
head. The  pots  should  be  placed  upon 
others,  inverted,  and  the  bottom  of  the 
pit  should  be  kept  moist,  closing  up 
early  in  the  afternoon,  and  giving  air  in 
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clear  weather  aboat  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing, 80  that  the  damp  mav  disperse  be- 
fore the  rays  of  the  son  fall  directly  up- 
on the  plants/' — Oard,  Chron. 

A,  Longijlora.  «« The  bulbs  of  this 
may  be  started  in  a  warm  cucumber 
frame  towards  the  end  of  February. 
Each  plvit»  when  it  has  formed  a  few 
leaves,  should  then  be  potted  off,  sepa- 
rately, into  small  pots,  or,  preferably, 
•everaJ  may  be  planted  together  in  a 
shallow  box.  The  temperature  of  a 
warm  green-house  suits  them  admira- 
bly."—Gflrd.  Chron, 

ACHYRONIA  tillosa.  Grebn-house 
evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings.  Peat  and 
loam. 

ACIANTHUS.  Three  species.  Tu- 
berous green-house  plants.  Division. 
Loam  and  peat. 

ACICARPHA  spatulata.  Herba- 
ceous stove  perennial.  Division.  Loam 
and  peat. 

ACIOTIS.  Two  species.  Stove 
evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings.  Peat  and 
loam. 

ACIS.  Four  species.  Hardy  bulbs. 
Offsets.     Sandy  loam. 

ACISANTHERA  quadrata.  Stove 
evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings.  Peat  and 
loam. 

ACMADENIA  tetragona.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings.  Loam 
and  peat. 

ACMEN  A  Jloribunda,  Green -house 
evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings.  Sandy 
loam. 

ACONITUM.  Eighty  species  hardy 
deciduous  tubers;  and  thirty-four  spe* 
cies  hardy  herbaceous  perennials.  **  A, 
NapelluSy  from  rnipus,  a  turnip,  its  gru- 
mous  roots  resembling  little  turnips,  is 
a  well  known  poisonous  plant.  Lin- 
osus  says,  that  it  is  fatal  to  kine  and 
goats,  especially  when  they  come  fresh 
to  it,  and  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
plant;  but  that  it  does  no  injury  to 
horses,  who  eat  it  only  when  dry.  He 
also  relates  (from  the  Stockholm  Acts) 
that  an  ignorant  surgeon  prescribed  the 
leaves,  and  on  the  patient  refusing  to 
take  them,  he  took  them  himself  and 
died.  The  ancients^  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  chemical  poisons,  regard- 
ed the  Aconite  as  the  most  violent  of 
all  poisons.  Some  persons,  only  by 
taking  in  the  effluvia  of  the  herb  in  full 
flower  by  the  nostrils,  have  been  sei^d 
with  swooning  fits,  and  have  lost  their 
eight  for  two  or  three  days.    But  the 


root  is  nnqaestionably  th^  most  power- 
ful part  of  the  plant.  Matthiolusrelates, 
that  a  criminal  was  put  to  death  bj 
taking  one  drachm  or  it.  Dodonaeus 
gives  us  an  instance,  recent  in  his  time, 
of  five  persons  at  Antwerp,  who  ate  the 
root  by  mistake,  and  all  died.  Dr. 
Turner  also  mentions,  that  some  French- 
men at  the  same  place,  eating  the 
shoots  of  this  plant  for  those  of  master- 
wort,  all  died  in  the  course  of  two  days, 
except  two  players,  who  quickly  evacu- 
ated all  that  they  had  taken  by  vomit. 
We  have  an  account,  in  the  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions,  of  a  man  who  was 
poisoned,  in  the  year  1732,  by  eating 
some  of  this  plant  in  a  salad,  instead  of 
celery.  Dr.  Willis  also,  in  his  work  De 
Anima  Brutorum,  gives  an  instance  of  a 
man  who  died  in  a  few  hours,  by  eating 
the  tender  leaves  of  this  plant  also  in 
a  salad.  He  was  seized  with  all  the 
symptoms  of  mania.  The  Aconite, 
thus  invested  with  terrors,  has,  how- 
ever, been  so  far  subdued,  as  to  become 
a  powerful  remedy  in  some  of  the  most 
troublesome  disorders  incident  to  the 
human  frame.  Baron  Stoerck  led  the 
way  by  administering  it  in  violent  pains 
of  the  side  and  joints,  in  glandulous 
scirrhi,  tumours,  ulcerous  tubercles  of 
the  breast,  &c.,  to  the  quantity  of  from 
ten  to  thirty  grains  in  a  dose,  of  an  ex* 
tract,  the  method  of  making  which  he 
describes.'*— -Bncyc.  Plants,  Division. 
Common  garden  soil.  All  are  poison- 
ous. 

ACRONYCHI A  cttnnmgAamf .  Green- 
house shrub.  Cuttings.  Sandy  loam 
and  peat. 

ACROPEK A 'loddigesii.  Stove  cpi- 
pnyte.     Division.    Peat  and  potsherds. 

ACROPHYLLUM  verticillatum. 
Green-house   shrub.    Cuttings.     Loara> 
and  peat. 

ACROSPIRE  is  the  name  whereby 
malsters,  gardeners,  and  others  describe 
the  sprouts  from  barley  and  other  seeds 
when  germinating,  and  which  are  the 
radicle  and  plumule,  the  infant  root  and 
stem. 

ACROSTICHUM.  Sixteen  species. 
Chiefly  stove  herbaceous  perennials. 
A,  alcicorne  and  A,  grande  are  green- 
house plants.  Division  and  seed.  Loam 
and  peat. 

ACROTRICHE.  Three  species. 
Green-house  evergreen  shrubs.  Cut- 
tings.   Sandy  peat. 

ACTINOMERIS.   Four  species. 
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Hardy  berbaceoos   perennials.      Di?i- 
•ioa.    Peat  and  loam. 

ACTINOTUS.  Two  apecies.  Green- 
boose  berbaceoua  perennialB.  Division. 
Saadj  loam. 

ACYNOS.  Eleven  apecict.  All 
hardy.    Seeds.     Dry  sandy  soil. 

AD  AMI  A  cyanea.    Stove  evergreen 
dunb.    CuttingB.     Peat  and  loam. 
ADAM'S  NEEDLE.     Yucca. 
ADDER'S  TONGUE.     Opiogloman, 
ADELIA.      Three   species.      Stove 
everfreen  shrubs.     Cuttings.    Peat  and 
loam. 

ADENANDRA.  Thirteen  species. 
6reea>houae  evergreen  shrubs*  Cut- 
tiagt.    Loam  and  peat. 

ADENANTHERA.  Two  species. 
Stove  evergreen  shrobs.  Cuttings. 
8andj  loam  and  peat. 

ADENANTHOS.  Three  species. 
Green-house  evergreen  shrubs.  Cut- 
tings. Sandy  peat  and  loam.  A.obo- 
vQia  is  best  from  seed. 

ADENOCARPDS.  Six  species.  A, 
foUoiotus  and  frankenioides  are  ever- 
green sbr6b8.  Cuttings.  Sandy  loam. 
The  others  are  hardy  deciduous  shrubs. 
Seeds.    Common  garden  soil. 

ADF.NOPHORA.  Sixteen  species. 
Hardy  herbaceous  perennials.  Com- 
BOD  garden  soil.    Peat  and  loam. 

ADESMIA.  Eight  species,  of  which 
A.  rinroaa  is  hardy.  The  others  are 
green-house  plants.  A.vUcosa  and  us- 
yaUttUngit  are  propagated  by  cuttings. 
The  others  from  seed.  All  in  sandy. 
loam. 

ADIANTUM.  Maidenhair.  Twcn- 
tj-nine  species.  All  green-house  or 
ttove  plants,  except  A.  capillus  veneris 
aad  pubescent.  They  are  hardy  herba- 
ceoaa  pereoniaU.  Division.  Loam  and 
peat. 

ADINA  globifiora.     Stove  evergreen 
dlrob.    Cuttings.    Sandy  loam  and  peat. 
ADLUMIA  cirrhosa.    Hardy  climb- 
iig  biennial.     Seeds.     Sandy  loam. 

ADONIS.  Thirteen  species.  All 
kardy.    Seed.    Common  garden  soil. 

£GIPUILA.  Seven  species.  Stove 
evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings.  Loam  and 
pett. 

£GLE  marmetos,  Bengal  Quince. 
Stove  evergreen  shrub.  Csttlngs. 
Loam. 

i£CHUEA.    Three  species.    Stove 
perenaials.    Sockers.    Loam,  peat,  and  | 
nod.  I 

jEGOCHLOA.  Six  species.  All  hardy  1 


annuals.     Seeds.     Light  rich  gardea 
soil. 

^-OLLANTHUS  suaveolent.  Stove 
annual.    Seeds.    Sandy  loam. 

IONIUM  Youngianum,  Green- 
house.   Cuttings.    Sandy  loam. 

jESCHYNANTHUS.  Two  species. 
Stove  epiphytes.  Cuttings.  Peat  and 
potsherds,  or  wood. 

iESCULUS.    Horse-chestnut. 
jE.  glabra,    (Grafts.) 
jE,  hippocasianum,  Jlore  pleno,    (Lay- 
ers.) 
jE,hJppocattanttm,foLargenttis.  (Lay- 
ers.) 
JB.  hippocattamtm  variegatum, 
jE.  ohiensit. 
M.  follida.    (Grafts.) 
M.  rtibicunda,    (Grafts.) 
All  hardy  deciduous  trees.    The  com- 
mon European  horse-chestnut  ^E.  hip- 
pocastanum,  is  a  truly  magnificent  tree, 
at  once  grand  from  its  magnitude  and 
massy   form,  and    beautiful    when    in 
bloom  from  being  covered   with  large 
spikes  of  white  and  pink  Oowers,  pro- 
truding   beyond     its    elegant    digitate 
leaves.      Seeds  (except  where  other- 
wise described).    Common  garden  soil. 

AERANTHES.  Two  species.  Stove 
epiphytes.  Division.  Peat  and  pot- 
sherds, or  wood. 

AERIDES,  {air  plant.)  Nine  spe- 
cies. All  stove  epiphytes.  Cuttings, 
except  A.  cornutum,  which  is  multi- 
plied by  root-divisions.  Peat  and  pot- 
sherds, or  wood. 

MKVA.  Two  species.  Stove  her- 
baceous perennials.  Cuttings.  Rich 
moist  soil. 

jESCYNOMENE.  Eleven  species. 
jE.  viscidtda  a  green-house,  and  ^. 
hispida  a  hardy  annual,  the  rest  stove 
plants.'    Seeds.     Sandy  loam. 

iETHIONEMA.  Six  species.  All 
hardy.  Seed  or  cuttings.  Common 
soil. 

^THIONIA.  Two  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttmgs. 
Common  soil. 

AFRICAN  ALMOND.     Brahejum. 

AFRICAN  FLEABANE.  Tarcho^ 
nanthus. 

AFRICAN  LILY.    Agapanthus. 

AFRICAN  MARIGOLD.  Tagetet 
Erecta. 

AGAPANTHUS.  African  Lily. 
Three  species.  Nearly  hardy  bulbs. 
Common  soil.    Offsets. 

AGASTACHYS    odorata.       Green- 
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house  evergreen  shrub.  Cattings. 
Loam,  pent,  and  sand. 

AGATHJRA,  Two  species.  "Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Young  cut- 
tings.    Loam  and  peat. 

AGATHOPHYLLUM  aromaticvm. 
Madagascar  nutmeg.  Stove  evergreen 
tree.    Cuttings.    Peat  or  rich  loam. 

AGATHOSMA.  Twenty-two  spe- 
cies. Green-house  evergreen  shrubs. 
Cuttings.    Peat  and  loam. 

AGATHYRSUS.  Seven  species. 
.Hardy  herbaceous.  Cuttings  and  di- 
visions.   Common  soil. 

AGATL  Two  species.  Stove  ever- 
green trees.    Cuttings.    Peat  and  loam. 

AGAVE.  Aloe.  Nineteen  species. 
Chiefly  stove  plants.  Suckers.  Rich 
loam.  **  The  name  is  altered  fVom 
«>«t/6c,  admirable,  which  thisgenus  may 
well  be  said  to  be,  considering  its  ap- 
pearance, its  size,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
flowers.  In  mythology.  Agave  is  fhe 
name  of  one  ofthe  Nereids.  A.  amtricn- 
na  is  a  popular  succulent  throughout  Eu- 
rope. It  grows  wild  or  is  acclimated  in 
Sicily,  the  south  of  Spain,  and  Italy,  and 
is  much  used  in  the  latter  country,  plant- 
ed in  vases  as  an  ornamei^t  to  piers,  pa- 
rapets, and  about  houses.  About  Milan 
and  other  towns  in  Lombardy,  where  it 
will  not  endure  the  winter,  they  use 
imitations  of  copper  so  well  formed  and 
painted,  as  to  be  readily  mistaken  for 
the  original.  Tn  France  and  Germany 
it  is  still  very  common ;  and  in  this 
country  formerly  used  to  be  the  regular 
companion  of  the  orange,'  myrtle,  and 
pomegranate,  then  our  principal  green- 
house plants.  An  idea  used  to  prevail 
that  the  American  Aloe  only  flowered 
once  in  a  hundred'  years;  but,  inde- 
pendently of  this  unnatural  application 
of  time  to  the  inflorescence,  it  has  long 
been  known  to  flower  sooner  or  later 
according  to  fhe  culture  bestowed  on 
\V*—Encyc,  Plants. 

AGERATUM.  Six  species.  Chiefly 
hardy  annuals.    Seed.    Light  rich  soil. 

AGNOSTUS  tinuata.  Green-house 
evergreen  tree.    Cuttings.    Sandy  peat. 

AGRICULTURE,  as  compared  to 
Horticulture,  is  the  culture  and  man- 
agement of  certain  plants  and  animals 
for  the  food  and  service  of  man  :  it  is,  as 
Marshall  observes,  "a  subject  which, 
viewed  in  all  its  branches,  and  to  their 
fullest  extent,  is  not  only  the  most  im- 
portant and  the  moBt  diflicult  in  rural 
economies,  but  in  the  circle  of  human 


arts  and  sciences.'*  It  is  "  the  baeis  of 
all  other  arts,  and  in  all  countries  co- 
eval with  the  first  dawn  of  civilization. 
Without  agriculture,  mankind  would  be 
savages,  thinly  scattered  through  inter- 
minable forests,  wi(h  no  other  habita- 
tions than  caverns,  hollow  tree^or  hute^ 
more  rude  and  inconvenient  than  the 
most  ordinary  hovel  or  cattle-shed  of 
the  modern  cultivator.  It  is  the  most 
universal  as  well  as  the  roost  ancient  of 
the  arts,  and  requires  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  operators.  It  employs  seven- 
eighths  of  the  population  of  almoat 
every  civilized  community.— 'Agricul- 
ture is  not  only  indispensable  to  nation- 
al prosperity,  but  is  eminently  condo- 
cive  to  the  welfbre  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  it.  It  gives  health  to  the 
bodv,  energy  to  the  mind,  is  favourable 
to  virtuous  and  temperate  habits,  and  to 
knowledge  and  purity  of  moral  charao- 
ter,  which  are  the  pillars  of  good  gov- 
ernment and  the  true  support  of  nation- 
al independence. — With  regard  to  the 
history  of  agriculture,  we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  slight  sketches.  The  first 
mention  of  agriculture  is  found  in  the 
writings  of  Moses.  From  them  we  learn 
that  Cain  was  a  *  tiller  of  the  ground,' 
that  Abel  sacrificed  the  'firstlings  of 
his  flock,'  and  that  Noah  'began  to  he 
a  husbandman,  and  planted  a  vineyard.' 
The  Chinese,  Japanese,  Chaldeane, 
Egyptians  and  Ph(Enicians  appear  to 
have  held  husbandry  in  high  estimation. 
The  Egyptians  were  so  sensible  of  its 
blessings,  that  they  ascribed  its  inven- 
tion to  superhuman  agency,  and  even 
carried  their  gratitude  to  such  an  ab- 
surd excess  as  to  worship  the  ox,  for  his 
services  as  a  labourer.  The  Carthagin- 
ians carried  the  art  of  agriculture  to  a 
higher  degree  than  other  nations,  their 
cotemporaries.  Mago,  one  of  their 
most  famous  generals,  wrote  no  less 
than  twenty-eight  books  on  agricultural 
topics,  which,  according  to  Columella^ 
were  translated  into  Latin  by  an  express 
decree  of  the  Roman  senate. — Hesiod, 
I  a  Greek  writer,  supposed  to  be  cotem- 
I  pornry  with  Homer,  wrote  a  poem  on 
agriculture,  entitled  Weeks  and  Day$y 
which  was  so  denominated  because  hus- 
bandry requires  an  exact  observance  of 
times  and  seasons.  Other  Greek  writ- 
ers wrote  on  rural  economy,  and  Xeno- 
phon  among  the  number,  but  their 
works  have  been  lost  in  the  lapse  of 
ages. — The  implements  of  Grecian  agri- 
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crilve  were  very  lew  aad  nmple.   He- 
nod    nentioDS    a    plough,    consitting 
of  tbree    parts — the    tbare-beam,  the 
toif  ht-pole   and  the  plough-tail ;  but 
utiqaarians  are   not  agreed  at  to  ita 
exact  roriD ;  aleo  a  cart  with  low  wbeela, 
tad  tea  spans  (seven  feet  six  inches)  in 
width;  likewise  the  rake,  sickle  and 
M-foad ;  bat  no  description  is  given  of 
dbe  mode  in   which    they  were  con- 
■cnicted.    The  operation!  of  Grecian 
ealtnre,  according    to    Heaiod,    were 
■eiUier  numeroas  nor  complicated.  The 
frosiMi  received  three  plnsghings— one 
in  antonn,  another  in  apring,  and  a  third 
iaiiediatelj   before  sowing  the  seed. 
Ifasnres  were   applied,  and  Pliny  at- 
eribes  their  iuTention  to  the  Grecian 
fcinf  Angeaa.     Theophrastas  mentions 
MX  difierent  species  of  manures,  and 
adds,  that  a  mixture  of  soils  produces 
the  same  effect  as  manures.    Clay,  he 
sbsenres,  should  be  mixed  with  sand, 
and  tattd  with  clay.    Seed  was  sown 
by  hand,   and   covered   with   a  rake. 
Grain  was  reaped  with  a  sickle,  bound 
in  sheaves,  threshed,  then  winnowed  by 
wind,  laid  in  chests,  bins  or  granaries, 
and  taken  out  as  wanted  by  the  family, 
to  be  poended  in  mortars  or  quern  mills 
into  meal.1 — ^The  ancient  Romans  vene- 
-fated  the  plough,  and,  in  the  earliest 
aid  porest  timea  of  the  republic;  the 
greatest  praise  which  could  be  given  to 
as  illustrious  character  was  to  say  that 
he  was  an  industrious  and  judicious  hus- 
bandman.   M.  Cato,  the  censor,  who 
was  celebrated  as  a  statesman,  orator 
aad  general,  having  conquered  nations 
and  governed   provinces,  derived    his 
higbat  and  most  durable  honours  from 
baring  written  a  voluroinoua  work  on 
agrieultnre.    In  the  Georgics  of  Vir- 
gil, the  majesty  of  verse  and  the  har- 
Bony  of  numbers  add  dignity  and  grace 
to  the  most  useful  of  all  topica.    The 
celebrated  Columella  flourished  in  the 
leign  of  the   Emperor  Claudius,  and 
be  wrote  twelve  books  on  husbandry, 
which  coastitoted  a  complete  treatise 
SB  rsral  affdrs.     Varro,  Pliny  and  Pal- 
bdiis  were  likewise  among  the  diatin- 
foiihed  Romans  who  wrote  on  agricnl- 
tsral  sul^cets. — With  regard  to  the  Ro- 
mas implements    of   agriculture,    wo 
learn  that  they  used  a  great  many,  but 
their  particuUir  forma  and  uses  are  very 
iaiperfectly  described.    From  what  we 
can  ascertain  reapecting  them,  they  ap- 
pear more  worthy  of  the  notice  of  the 


curious  antiqaaritn,  than  of  the  prac^ 
cal  cultivator.  The  plough  is  repre- 
sented by  Onto  as  of  two  kinds— one  for 
strong,  the  other  for  light  soils.  Varro 
mentiona  one  with  two  mould-boards, 
with  which,  he  aays,  *  when  they 
plough,  afler  aowing  the  seed,  they  are 
said  to  ridge.'  Pliny  mentions  a  plough 
with  One  mould-board,  and  others  with 
a  coulter,  of  which  he  says  there  were 
many  kiAds. — Fallowing  was  a  practice 
rarely  deviated  from  by  the  Romans. 
In  most  cases,  a  fallow  and  a  year's 
crop  succeeded  each  other.  Manure 
was  collected  from  nearly  or  quite  as 
manv  sources  as  have  been  resorted  to 
by. the  moderns.  Pigeon's  dung  wae 
esteemed  of  the  greatest  value,  and, 
next  to  that,  a  mixture  of  night  soil, 
scrapings  of  the  streets  and  urine, 
which  were  applied  to  the  roots  of  the 
vine  and  olive.— >The  Romans  did  not 
bind  their  corn  into  sheaves.  When 
cut,  it  was  sent  directly  to  the  area  to 
be  threshed,  and  was  separated  from 
the  chaff  by  throwing  it  from  one  part  of 
the  floor  to  the  other.  Feeding  down 
grain,  when  ton  luxuriant,  was  practised. 
Virgil  says,  <  What  commendation  shall 
I  give  to  him,  who,  lest  his  corn  should 
lodge,  pastures  it,  while  young,  as  soon 
as  the  blade  equals  the  furrow !'  {Qeor,, 
lib.  i.,  1.  111.)  Watering  on  a  large 
scale  was  applied  both  to  arable  and 
grass  lands.  Virgil  advises  to  *  bring 
down  the  waters  of  a  river  upon  the 
sown  corn,  and.  When  the  field  is 
parched  and^the  plants  drying,  convey 
it  from  the  brow  of  a  hill  in  cfiannels*' 
iGeor.,  lib.  i.,  I.  106.) — The  farm  man- 
agement most  approved  of  by  the  sci- 
entific husbandmen  of  Rome  was,  in  , 
general,  such  as  would  meet  the  appro- 
bation of  modern  cultivators.  The  im- 
portance of  thorough  tillage  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  apologue :  A  vine- 
dresser had  two  daughters  and  a  vine- 
yard ;  when  his  oldest  daughter  was 
married,  he  gave  her  a  third  of  his  vine- 
yard for  a  portion,  notwithstanding 
which  he  had  the  same  quantity  of  fruit 
as  formerly.  When  his  youngest  daugh- 
ter was  married,  he  gave  her  half  of 
what  remained  ;  still  the  produce  of  his 
vineyard  was  undiminished.  This  re- 
sult was  the  consequence  of  his  bestow- 
ing as  much  labouf  on  the  thiA  part  lef^ 
afVer  his  daughters  had  received  their 
portions,  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
give  to  the  whole  vineyard. — The  Re- 
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nans,  unlike  many  conqaerore,  instead 
of  desolating,  improved  the  countries 
which  thej  subdued.  They  seldom  or 
-  never  burned  or  laid  waste  conquered 
countries,  but  laboured  to  civilize  the 
inhabitants,  and  introduce  the  arts  ne> 
cessary  for  promoting  their  comfort  and 
happiness.  To  facilitate  communica- 
tions from  one  district  or  town  to  an- 
other, seems  to  have  been  a  primary 
nbject  with  them,  and  their  works  of 
this  kind  are  still  discernible  in  nume- 
rous places.  By  employing  their  troops 
in  this  way,  when  not  engaged  in  active 
service,  their  commanders  seem  to  have 
had  greatly  the  advantage  over  our 
modern  generals.  The  Roman  soldiers, 
instead  of  loitering  in  camps,  or  rioting 
in  towns,  enervating  their  strength,  and 
corrupting  their  morals,  were  kept  re- 
gularly at  work,  on  objects  highly  bene- 
ficial to  the  interests  of  those  whom  they 
subjugated. — In  the  ages  of  anarchy 
and  barbarism  which  succeeded  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  empire,  agriculture  was 
almost  wholly  abandoned.  Pasturage 
was  preferred  to  tillage,  because  of  the 
-facility  with  which  sheep,  oxen,  &c., 
can  be  driven  away  or  concealed  on 
the  approach  of  an  enemy. — The  con- 
quest of  England  by  the  Normans  con- 
tributed to  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture in  Great  Britain.  Owing  to  that 
event,  many  thousands  of  husbandmen, 
from  the  fertile  and  well-cuitivated 
plains  of  Flanders  and  Normandy,  set- 
tled in  Great  Britain,  obtained  farms, 
and  employed  the  same  methods  in  cul- 
tivating them,  which  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to  use  in  their  native  coun- 
tries.    Some  of    the   Norman    barons 


times.  The  varioos  operations  of  bo»- 
bandry,  such  as  manuring,  ploughing, 
sowing,  harrowing,  reaping,  threshing, 
winnowing,  &c.,  are  incidentally  men- 
tioned by  the  writers  of  those  days,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  collect  from  them  a 
definite  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
those  operations  were  performed. — 
The  first  English  treatise  on  husbandry 
was  published  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  by  Sir  A.  Fitzherbert,  Judge  of 
the  Common  Pleas.  It  is  entitled  the 
Book  qf  Husbandry,  and  contains  direc- 
tions for  draining,  clearing  and  enclos- 
ing a  farm,  for  enriching  the  soil,  and 
rendering  it  fit  for  tillage.  Lime,  marl 
and  fallowing  are  strongly  recommend- 
ed. <  The  author  of  the  Book  of  Hus- 
bandry,' says  Mr.  Loudon,  <  writes 
from  his  own  eiperience  of  more  than 
forty  years,  and,  if  we  except  his  biblical 
allusions,  and  some  vestiges  of  the  su- 
perstition of  the  Roman  writers  about 
the  influence  of  the  moon,  there  is  very 
little  of  his  work  which  should  be  omit- 
ted, and  not  a  great  deal  that  need  be 
added,  in  so  far  as  respects  the  culture 
of  corn,  in  a  manual  of  husbandry  adapt- 
ed to  the  present  time.' — Agriculture 
attained  some  eminence  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  principal  writ- 
ers of  that  period  were  Tusser,  Googe 
and  Sir  Hugh  '  Piatt.  Tusser's  Five 
Hundred  Points  of  Husbandry  was  pub- 
lished in  1562^  and  conveys  much  use- 
ful instruction  in  metre.  The  treatise 
of  Barnaby  Googe,  entitled  Whole  Art 
qf  Husbandry,  was  printed  in  1668.  Sir 
Hugh  Piatt's  work  was  entitled  Jewl 
Houses  qf  Art  and  Nature,*  and  was 
printed  in  1594.     In  the  former  work. 


were  celebrated  in  history  for  their  skill 
in  agriculture.  The  Norman  clergy, 
and  especially  the  monks,  did  still  more 


monks  of  every  monastery  retained  such 
of  their  lands  as  they  could  most  con- 
veniently take  charge  of,  and  these  they 
cultivated  with  great  care  under  their 
own  inspection,  and  frequently  with 
their  own  hands.  The  famous  Thomas 
}i  Becket,  after  he  was  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  used  to  go  out  into  the  field 
with  the  monks  of  the  monastery  where 
he  happened  to  reside,  and  join  with 
them  in  reaping  their  corn  and  making 


were  great  improvers  of  their  lands,  and  |  says  Loudon,  are  many  valuable  hints 
•  I         ,.    1^..       /.    ...     .  •..    on  the  progress  of  husbandry  in  the  early 

part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Among 
other  curious  things,  be  asserts  that  the 

in  this  way  than   the  nobility.      The  |  Spanish  or  Merino  sheep  was  originally 

derived  from  England. — Several  writers 
on  agriculture  appeared  in  England  dur- 
ing the  commonwealth,  whose  names, 
with  notices  of  their  works,  may  be  seen 
in  Loudon's  Encyclopedia  of  Agricul- 
ture. From  the  Restoration  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
agriculture  remained  almost  stationary. 
Immediately  after  that  period,  consider- 
able improvement  in  the  process  of  cul- 
ture was  introduced  by  Jethro  Tuli,  a 


their  hny.  The  implements  of  agricul- ,  gentleman  of  Berkshire,  who  began  to 
ture,  at  this  period,  were  similar  to  |  drill  wheat  and  other  crops  about  the 
those  in  most  common  use  in  modern  i  year   1701^  and   whose    Horse-hoeing 
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Hubftodnr    wm    pablished     in     1731. 
Though  this  writer's  tbeoriea  were  in 
•ome  respects  errooeout,  yet  even  his 
«rn>rs  were  of  serTice,  by  exciting  in- 
qsiry,  and  calling  the  attention  of  hos- 
bsodraen    to    important    objects.     His 
kgstiJity  to  manures,  and  attempting,  in 
all  cases,  to  sobstitute  additional  tillage 
m  their  place,  were  prominent  defbcts  in 
his  system. — After  the  time  of  Toll's 
psUication,  no  great  alteration  in  Bri- 
tnfa  agncoiture  took  place,  till  Robert 
Bakewell  and  others  eflTected  some  im- 
portant improTements  in  the  breed  of 
csttJe,  sheep    and    swine.     By   skilful 
•election    at    first,   and   constant  care 
afterwards  to  breed  from  the  best  ani- 
anlf,  Bake  well  At  lest  obtained  a  va- 
nety  of  sheep,  which,  for  early  matarity 
and  the  property  of  retprning  a  great 
^santity  of  mutton  for  the  fbod  which 
they  consnroe,  as  well  as  for  the  small 
proportion  which  the  weight  of  the  offal 
hears  to  the   fbar  quarters,  were  with- 
est   precedent.      Colley,  Cline,  Lord 
Senerrilie,  Sir  J.  S.  Sebright,  Darwin, 
Bant,  Honter,  Young,  &c.  &c.,  hare  all 
contributed  to  the  improvement  of  do- 
Bestic  animals,  and  hav^  left  little  to 
be  desired  in  that  branch  of  rural  econo- 
»;. — Among  other  works  on  agricul- 
tare,  of  distinguished    merit,  may  be 
Bentioned  the  Farmer's  Letters,  Tour 
ia  France,  Annals  of  Agriculture,  &c. 
fcc,  by  the  celebrated  Arthur  Young ; 
Manhall's     numerous     and    excellent 
works,  commencing   with   Minutes  of 
Afncnltore,    pablished    in   1787,   and 
endiDg  with  his  Reriew  of  the  Agricnl* 
taral  Reports  in  1816;  Practical  Agri- 
caltore,  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Dickson,  &c.  &c. 
The  writings  of  Kaimes,  Anderson  and 
Sioelair  exhibit  a  anion  of  philosophical 
tagidty  and  patient  experiment,  which 
hafe  produced  resnlts  of  great  import- 
aace  to  the  British  nation  and  to  the 
world.    To  th^e  we  shall  only  add  the 
itme  of  John  London,  F.  L.  S.  H.  S., 
whose  elaborate  Kncydopaedia  of  Gar- 
deniog  and  Encyclopedia  of  Agricul- 
tare  hare  probably   never  been    sur- 
passed by  any   shnilar    works  in   any 
lasfnage.  —  The    establishment  of    a 
Btboaal  Board   of  Agrieultnre  was  of 
very  great  service  to  British  husbandry. 
Haniib,  a   centnry   before,  and   Lord 
Kaimes,  in  his  Gentlenwn  Farmer,  had 
pointed  ootthe  utility  of  such  an  institu- 
tioB,  but  it  was  left  to  Sir  John  Sinclair 
to  carry  tbatr  ideas  into  exeoatioa.    To 


the  indefatigable  exertions  of  that  wor- 
thy and  eminent  man  the  British  public 
are  indebted  fbr  an  institution,  whose 
services  cannot  be  too  highly  appre- 
ciated. *  It  made  farmers,  residing  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  acquaint- 
ed with  one  another,  and  caused  a  rapid 
dissemination  of  knowledge  amongst 
the  whole  prof<^ssion.  The  art  of  agri- 
culture was  brought  into  fashion,  old 
practices  were  amended,  new  ofaes  in- 
troduced, and  it  degree  of  exertion  call- 
ed forth  heretofore  unexampled  among 
agricuharists  ia  this  island.' " — Encyc. 
Am. 

AGRIMONlA.  Agrimony.  Nine 
species.  Hardy.  Division.  Common 
soil. 

AGROMYZA  viola.  Pansy  Fly. 
It  attacks  the  flower  by  pancturing  the 
petal,  and  extracting  the  juice;  the 
pimcture  causes  the  colouring  matter  to 
fade.  This  very  minute  fly  is  shining 
black,  bristly,  eyea  green,  head  orange. 
It  appears  in  May  and  lives  throughout 
the  summer.  Where  it  deposits  its 
eggs  is  unknown. — Oard,  Chron, 

AGROSTFJVfMA.  Four  species. 
Hardy  herbaceous.  Division.  Common 
soil.    * 

AILANTUS.  Two  species.  Hardy 
deciduous  trees.  The  glandulMaw  of 
rapid  growth,  and  thrivea  admirably  on 
light  thin  soils,  where  many  forest  trees 
do  not  succeed — it  is  objectionable  by 
reason  of  suckering,  and  to  many  from 
the  unpleasant  odour  of  the  flowers. 
Cuttings.    Loamy  peat. 

AIR.    Atmospheric  air  is  uniformly 
and  universally  composed  of 
Oxygen  ....    21 
Nitrogen     ...    79 

Every  100  parts,  even  in  the  driest 
weather,  containing,  in  solution,  one 
part  of  Water;  and  every  1000  parts 
having  admixed  about  one  part  of  Car- 
bonic Acid.  The  average  proportions 
are 

Air 98.9 

Watery  Vapour      .       1.0 
Carbonic  Acid  Gas        0.1 

All  these  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
every  plant  to  enable  it  to  vegeute  with 
all  the  vigour  of  which  it  is  capable;  and 
on  its  due  stato  of  moistness  depends,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  health  of  any  plant 
requiring  the  protection  of  glass.  See 
Leava,  Rootii,  Stove, 

AITONIA  eaptnsis.  Green-bouse* 
Cuttings.    Rich  mould. 
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AJUGA.  Bugle.'  BUeven  tpecies. 
Hardy.  Division  or  seed.  Sandy  peat 
or  lonm. 

AKBE-TREE.    Bliffhia  sapida, 

ALANGIUM.  Two  species.  Stove 
evergreen  trees.  Cuttings.  Sandy 
loam. 

ALBUCA.  Nineteen  species.  Green- 
house bulbs.  OfTsets.  Sandy  loam 
and  peat. 

ALBURNUM.  The  soft  white  sub- 
stance  which  in  trees  is  found  between 
the  liber  or  inner  bark  and  the  wood, 
and  in  progress  of  time  acquiring  solid- 
ity, becomes  itself  the  wood.  A  new 
layer  of  wood,  or  rather  of  alburnum  is 
added  annually  to  the  tree  in  every 
part,  just  under  the  bark.' 

ALCHEMILLA.  Ladies'  Mantle. 
Eleven  species.  Chiefly  hardy.  Seeds 
or  division.    Common  soil. 

ALCOVE,  is  a  seat  in  a  recess, 
formed  of  stone,  brick,  or  other  dead 
material,  and  so  constructed  as  to  shel- 
ter the  party  seated  from  the  north  and 
other  colder  quarters,  whilst  it  is  open 
in  front  to  the  south. 

ALDER.    Alnus. 

ALETRI6.  Two  species.  Hardy 
herbaceous  plants.  OflTsets.  Peat  or 
leaf  soil. 

ALEURITES.  Two  species.  Stove 
evergreen  trees.  Cuttings.  Loamy 
■oil. 

ALEXANDRLAN  LAUREL.  Rus- 
cut  Racemo8U8. 

ALHAGL  Manna.  Two  species. 
Green-house  plants.  Young  cuttings  or 
seed.     Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

''ALKALI,  in  chemistry;  from  the 
Arabian  kali,  the  name  of  a  plant  from 
the  ashes  of  which  one  species  of  alkali 
can  be  extracted.  The  true  alkalies 
have  been  arranged  by  a  modern  che- 
mist in  three  classes: — 1,  those  which 
consist  of  a  metallic  basis,  combined 
with  oxygen ;  these  are  three  in  num- 
ber—potafth,  soda  and  lithia;  2,  that 
which  contains  no  oxygen,  viz.,  ammo- 
nia ;  3,  those  containing  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen and  carbon  ;  in  this  class  are  placed 
aconita,  atropia,  hrucia,  cicittn^  datura, 
delphia,  hyoscyamia,  morphia,  atrych- 
nia.  And  it  is  supposed  that  the  vege- 
table alkalies  may  be  found  to  be  as  nu- 
merous as  the  vegetable  acids.  The 
original  distribution  of  alkaline  sub- 
stances was  into  volatile  and  fixed,  the 
volatile  alkali  being  known  under  the 
same  of  ammonia  ^  wbiloi  of  tlie  two 


fixed  kinds,  one  was  called  potash  •r 
vegetable,  because  procured  from  the 
ashes  of  vegetables  generally;  the  other, 
toda  or  mineral,  on  account  of  its  hav- 
ing been  principally  obtained  from  the 
incineration  of  marine  plants.'* — Encyc. 
Am,  The  sulphate  of  ammonia  haul 
been  used  with  success  as  a  stimulant  to 
vegetable  growth — and  is  now  prepared 
and  sold  by  ch«*mists  for  that  purpose. 

ALL  AM  AN  DA  cathartica.  Stove 
evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings.  Rich 
losmy  soil. 

ALLANTODIA.  Five  species. 
Green-house  herbaceous  plants.  Di- 
vision.   Loamy  peat. 

ALLEYS  are  of  two  kinds.  1.  The 
narrow  walks  which  divide  the  com- 
partments of  the  kitchen  garden  ;  and 
2.  Narrow  walks  ia  shrubberies  and 
pleasure-grounds,  closely  bounded  and 
overshadowed  by  the  shrubs  and  trees. 

ALLIONIA.  Three  species.  Hardy 
annjials.     Seeds.    Sandy  peat  or  loam. 

ALLIUM.  Garlic  or  onion  tribe. 
126  species.  Hardy  balbous  plants. 
Offsets  or  seed.    Common  soil. 

ALLSEKD.    Polycarpon. 

ALLSPICE.     Calycanthus. 

ALLSPICE-TREE.    Pimento. 

ALMOND.    Amygdalus. 

ALNUS.  Alder.  Nineteen  species. 
Hardy  deciduous  trees.  Layers  or 
seeds.    Moist  soil. 

ALOE.  Forty-seven  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Suckers. 
Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

ALOMIA  Ageratoidet.  Half-hardy 
dwarf  evergreen  plant.  Cuttings. 
Sandy  loam. 

ALONSOA.  Five  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs,  except  A,  cank- 
liaJata,  which  is  half-hardy.  Cuttings 
or  seeds.     Rich  mould. 

ALOYSIA  citriodora.  Green-house 
deciduous  shrub.  Cuttings  or  seeds. 
Rich  mould. 

ALPINIA.  Twenty-five  species. 
Stove  herbaceous  perennials.  Division. 
Rich  sandy  soil. 

ALSINE.  Chick  weed.  Six  species. 
Hardy  annuals.     Seeds.    Common  soil. 

ALSODEIA.  Two  species.  Stove 
evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings.  Loam 
and  peat. 

ALSTONIA.  Two  species.  Stove 
evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings.  Rich  light 
soil. 

ALSTRCEMERIA.  Twenty-five  spe- 
cies.   The  seeds  should  be  sown  un» 
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■e£atalj,  io  niidy  loam  and  roUen 
ioof,  aod  kept  in  a  green-boase,  at 
ikej  will  aot  require  beat.  Wben  tbe 
pUpCi  are  about  an  inch  high,  they  may 
MDotted  tiagly  into  rery  email  pots, 
•ad  kept  io  a  growing  atate  till  they 
have  formed  their  tubera;  if  euflfered  to 
die  dova  before  that  period,  they  will 
aerer  aboot  again,  which  ia  the  cauae  of 
■aaj  peraona  loaing  them  afler  they 
biTe  f ot  tbem  op  from  aeeda.  A.  acu- 
I^cUm  ia  bardy.  The  aeeda  are  aown 
ia  beat  ia  Fcbroary  or  March,  and  tbe 
jaoag  plaata  make  their  appearance 
ia  aboat  aiz  weeke  afterwarda.  When 
itnng  enoQgh,  they  are  potted  aingly  in 
■xtj-potaaod  ahifled  progreaaively  into 
ItffBr  aixea,  aa  they  relquire  more  room  ; 
<ad  bj  aatomn  maoy  of  them  are  Inll 
6ar  ieet  in  height.  Theae  ahonid  be 
kept  cool,  and  rather  dry  during  winter, 
aad  then  planted  out  againat  a  wall, 
vbere  they  are  finally  to  remain.  The 
nil  for  potting  them  in  ia  light  aandy 
pnt  aad  loam  :  and  when  planted  out 
tbay  ibohld  be  alao  placed  in  a  light 
aady  •oii,two  feet  deep,  on  a  perfectly 
diy  bottom. 

ALTERNANTHERA.  Twelve  ape- 
OM'  Stove  herbaceoua;  except  A. 
ff^ititceiu,  which  ia  a  green-houae  ever- 
(R«a.    Cnttinga.     Light  rich  aoil. 

ALTHiEA.  Marah  mallow.  Seven- 
ten  apeciea.  Hardy  planta.  Diviaion 
wieed.    Common  aoil. 

ALTINGLA.  Two  apeciea.  Green- 
^Mae  evergreen  treea.  Cuttinga  and 
•Mb.    Deep  loamy  aoil. 

ALTITUDE,  or  elevation  above  the 
iaa'f  baa  a  great  influence  over  a  plant'a 
**fetatton.  The  greater  that  altitude 
^  greater  the  r^octioo  of  tempera- 
^,  to  moch  ao  that  every  600  feet  of 
altitade  are  believed  to  reduce  the  an- 
>aal  temperature  aa  much  aa  receding 
•  degree  from  the  equator,  either  to  the 
Mrtb  or  to  the  aooth.  But  thia  rule  ia 
^  TroiB  univeraally  applicable,  for  the 
liaut  of  perpetual  anew  at  the  equator 
is  at  tbe  height  of  15,000  feet,  whereaa 
ia  tbe  35th  degree  of  north  latitude,  the 
li«it  ia  at  1 1 ,000  feet,  being  an  average 
of  aboot  120  feet  of  altitude  for  every 
degree  of  receaaion  from  the  equator. 
Ia  tbe  45tb  degree,  the  limit  ia  8,400 
ttat,  being  an  average  of  146  feet  for 
«verj degree;  in  the ^th degree, 6,000 
feet,  or  180  feet  for  each  degree ;  in  the 
COtb,  3,000  feet,  or  200  feet  for  a  de- 
|rce)  and  in  the  70tb|  from  1»200  to 
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2,000  feet,  or  about  tbe  tame  fbr.etoli 
degree  aa  to  the  60th  degree  of  latitude. 
Now  I  know  of  no  reaeon  why  the  tern- 

f>erature  of  elevationa  below  the  anew 
ine  ahould  not  follow  the  aame  gra- 
dationa ;  and  if  thia  be  ao,  theae  may 
be  taken  aa  a  role.  All  planta  growing 
above  7,000  feet  under  the  equator, 
ought  to  grow  in  the  open  air,  in  the 
latitude  of  London.  In  general,  the 
aame  vegetation  ia  produced  at  the  aame 
diataoce  from  the  anow  line  in  the  aame 
latitudea  f  though,  when  a  place  ia  very 
near  to  the  pole,  a  better  vegetation  in 
produced  in  a  abort  period  of  aummer 
than  in  placea  near  the  anow  line  under 
the  equator,  the  planta  in  the  former 
being  tbeie  expoaed  to  uninterrupted 
aunlight. 

«  At  tbe  foot  of  Mount  Ararat,  Tour- 
nefoot  met  with  planta  peculiar  to  Ar- 
menia ;  above  theae  he  met  with  planta 
which  are  found  alao  In  France ;  at  a 
atill  greater  height  he  found  himaelf 
aurrouoded  with  auch  aa  grow  in  Swe- 
den, and  at  the  aummit,  with  auch  aa 
vegetate  in  the  polar  regiona.  Baron 
Humboldt,  in  hia  Peraonal  Narrative, 
givea  ua  a  aimilar  account  of  the  aeveral 
xonea  of  vegetation  exiating  in  a  height 
of  3,730  yarda  on  the  aacent  of  Mount 
Teneriffe.  The  firat  zone  ia  the  region 
of  vinea,  extending  from  the  aborea  of 
the  ocean  to  a  height  of  from  400  to 
600  yarda,  well  cultivated,  and  produc- 
ing date  treea,  plantaina,  olivea,  vinea, 
and  wheat.  The  aecond  zone  ia  the 
region  of  laurela,  extending  from  about 
6(%  to  1,800  yarda,  producing  mnny 
planta  with  ahowy  flowera,  and  moaa 
and  graaa  beneath.  The  third  zone  ia 
the  region  of  pinea,  commencing  at 
1,920  yarda,  and  having  a  breadUi  of 
850  yarda.  The  fourth  zone  ia  the  re- 
gion of  Retama,  or  broom,  growing  to 
a  height  of  nine  or  ten  feet,  and  fed  on 
by  wild  goata.  The  laat  zone  ia  the  re- 
gion of  graaaea,  scantily  covering  tbe 
heapa  of  lava,  with  cryptogamic  planta 
intermixed,  and  the  aummit  of  the  moun- 
tain bare." — Farmer^t  Encyclop. 

«  Of  perfect  planta,  the  Daphne  Cns^ 
orttm  aeema  in  Europe  to  hold  the  moat 
elevated  atation,  since,  on  Moot  piano, 
it  aUnda  at  10,680  feet,  and  on  Mont 
Perdu  at  9,036  feet  high.  The  growth 
of  woody  planta  ceaaea  on  the  Alpa  of 
central  Europe  at  the  height  of  5,000 
feet ;  and  on  the  Rieaengehirge  at  3,800. 
Oata   grow  on  the   aouthern  Alpa  at 
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3,800,  and  on  the  northern,  scarcely  at 
1,S00  feet.  The  fir  grows  on  Sulitel- 
ma,  in  Lapland  (68  degrees  north  lati- 
tode),  scarceFy  at  the  height  of  1,200 
feet.  On  the  other  hand,  upon  the  Alps 
which  divide  Italy  from  France  and 
Switzerland,  oaks  and  birches  grow  at 
3,600;  firs  at    4,800;    and    the    same 

Eiants  grow  on  the  Pyrenees  above  the 
eight  of  600  feet.  In  Mexico,  the 
mountain  chains,  and  in  particular  the 
Nerado  of  Toluca,  are  covered,  above 
12,000  feet  high,  with  the  occidental; 
pine  (Pinus  occidentalis),  and  above 
9,000  feet,  with  the  Mexican  oak  (Quer- 
cus  Mexicana  spicata),  as  also  with  the 
alder,  of  Jorulio  (AInus  Jorullensis). 
-On  the  Andes,  palms  grow  at  the  height 
of  3,000  feet.  The  woody  ferns  (Cya- 
*thea  speciosa,  Meniscium  arborescens, 
Aspidium  rostratum^  are  found  as  high 
as  6,600  feet ;  as  are  also  the  pepper 
species,  Melastomeae,  Cinchons,  Dor- 
stenise;  and  some  Scitamines  rise  to 
the  same  elevation.  At  tho  height  of 
14,760  feet,  we  still  find  the  wax  palms, 
some  Cinchons,  Winters,  Escallomx, 
Espelettis,  Culcitia,  Joanneee,  Vallea 
Btipularis,  Bolax  aretioides,  and  some 
others."  —  De  Candolie>e  Philos.  of 
Plants. 

ALYSICARPUS.  Two  species.  Stove 
herbaceous  perennials.  Seeds,  and  root 
division.     Rich  light  soil. 

ALY8SUM.  Twenty-one  species. 
All  hardy  plants.  Seeds,  cuttings,  and 
division.    Common  soil. 

ALYXIA.  Five  species.  Green- 
house evergreei\  shrubs.  Cuttings. 
Sandy  loam. 

ALZATEA  verHeillata.  Green- 
house evergreen  tree.  Root  cuttings. 
Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

AMARANTHUS.  Eighteen  species. 
Hardy  annuals.  Seed.  Rich  garden 
soil. 

AMARYLLIS.  Seventy-six  species, 
and  many  varieties.  A,  aulica  and  bel- 
ladonna.  are  hardy ;  the  others,  a  few 
green-house,  but  mostly  hot^house  bolbs. 

A  (Vallota)  purpurea.  "  Pot  in  good- 
sized  pots,  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  sandy 
peat,  and  leafmould,  being  merely 
kept  in  a  green-house,  with  but  little 
water  through  the  winter,  and  about 
May  set  in  the  open  air  in  pans  of  water , 
under  a  sooth  wall,  where  about  June 
or  July  they  throw  up  their  splendid 
scarlet  flowers,  which  last  fully  a  week 
or  more.    They  would  be  very  orna- 


mental plunged  at  the  side  of  a  warm 
sandy  pond,  forming  a  good  contrast 
with  Crinum^  capense,  Nymphaa  alba^ 
&c.  About  October  they  are  removed 
into  winter  quarters,  increase  pretty 
fast  by  offsets,  taken  off  and  fresh  potted 
in  April,  and  treated  as  the  parent  bulbs, 
which  should  at  that  time  have  their 
decayed  outer  skin  removed." — Oard. 
Chron. 

AMBURY  is  a  disease  peculiar  to  the 
Brassica  tribe,  and  is  known  by  the 
various  names  oT Hanburyy  Anbury,  and 
Club  Root,  Fingers  and  Toes,  a  name 
applied  to  it  in  some  parts,  alludes  to 
the  swollen  state  of  the  small  roots  of 
the  affected  plants. 

Cabbage    plants   are  frequently   in- 
fected with  ambury  in   the  seed-bed, 
and  this  incipient  infection  appears  in 
the  form  of  a  gull  or  wart  upon  the 
stem  immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
roots.     If  this  wart  is  opened,  it  will 
be  found  to  contain  a  small  white  mag- 
got, the  larva  of  a  little  insect  called 
the  weevil.    If,  the  gall  and  its  tenant 
being  removed,  the    plant    is    placed 
again  in  the  earth,  where  it  is  to  ret- 
main,  unless  it  is  again  attacked,  the 
wound  usually  heals,  and  the  growth  is 
tittle  retarded.    On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  gall  is  left  undisturbed,  the  maggot 
continues  to  feed  upon  the  alburnum, 
or  young  woody  part  of  the  stem,  until 
the  period  arrives  for  its  passing  into  the 
other  insect  form,  previously  to  which  it 
gnaws  its  way  out  through  the  exterior 
bark.    The  disease  is  now  almost  be- 
yond the  power  of  remedies.  The  gall, 
increased  in  size,  encircles  the  whole 
stem;  the  alburnum  being   so    exten- 
sively destroyed,  prevents  the  sap  as- 
cending, consequently,  in  dry  weatlier, 
sufficient  moisture  is  not  supplied  firom 
the  roots  to  counterbalance  the  transpi- 
ration of  the<  leaves,  and  the  diseased 
plant    is  very  discernible   among     its 
healthy  companions  by  its  pallid    hue 
and  flagging  foliage.    The  disease  now 
makes  rapid  progress,  the  swelling  con- 
tinues to  increase,  for  the  vessels  of 
the  alburnum  and  the  bark  continue  to 
afford  their  juices  faster  than  they  can 
be  conveyed  away )  moisture  and  air 
are  admitted  to  the  interior  of  the  ex- 
crescence, through  the  perforation  made 
bv  the  maggot;  the  wounded  vessels 
ulcerate,  putrefaction  supervenes,  and 
death  concludes  the  stinted   existence 
of  the  miserable  plant.    The  tomour 
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mmHj  ttuhw  ihemze  of  a  large  hen's 
9fgf  bu  &  raggedy  icboroas,  and  even 
moaldjr  sarfkce,  smeiJing  strong  and  o(- 
fenivelT.  The  fibrooa  roots,  besides 
being gpnera] Ijr  thickened,  are  distorted 
ui  moDstroas  from  swellings,  which 
aK»ear  throoghout  their  length,  app»- 


Anotber  general  resnlt  of  experience 
is,  that  the  ambnry  is  most  frequently 
observed  in  dry  seasons.  This  is  also 
what  might  be  anticipated,  for  insects 
that  inhabit  the  earth  just  beneath 
its  surface,  are  always  restricted  and. 
checked   in   their    movements    by  its, 


reidy  arising  from  an  effort  of  nature  to  i  abounding  in  moisture.    Moreover,  the 
form  receptacles  for  the  sap,  deprived  '  plants  actually  affected  by  the  ambury. 


a  it  is  of  its  natural  spissation  in  the 
leaves.  These  swellings  do  not  seem 
to  irife  intmediatoly  from  the  attacks 
of  tbe  weevil,  for  I  have  never  observ- 
ed them  ooDtaintn^  its  larva. 

Mr.  Marshall  very  correctly  describes 
tlie  form  which  this  disease  assumes 
vkai  it  attacks  the  turnip.  It  is  a  large 
cKreseence  appearing  below  the  bulb, 
fraving  to  the  size  of  both  hands,  and, 
aiaooo  as  the  hard  weather  sets  in,  or 
H  is,  by  its  own  nature,  brought  to  ma- 
tvttj,  becoming  putrid  and  smelling 
'oy  offensively. 

These  distortions  manifest  themselves 
wry  early  in  the  turnip's  growth,  even 
Wbrethe  rough  leaf  is  much  developed. 
Obiervation  seems  to  have  ascertained, 
(kit  if  the  bulbs  have  attained  the  Bite  of 
I  walsnt  onaffected,  they  do  not  subse- 
qieatly  become  diseased.  The  maggot 
fovsd  io  the  turnip  ambury  is  the  larva 
•fa weevil  called  Curculiopleurostigma, 
**Ibare  bred  this  species  of  weevil,*' 
«J»  Mr.  Kirby,  «  from  the  knob-like 
piiaoo  tnmips  called  the  ambnry,  and 
I  bve  little  doubt  that  the  same  in- 
"cctii  or  a  speciea  allied  to  them,  cause 
t^clsbbing  of  the  roots  of  cabbages." 

Baraham  describes  the  parent  as  a 
cslcopteroos  insect  of  a  dusky  black 
colosr,  with  the  breast  spotted  with 
*^,  and  the  length  of  the  body  one 
liae  asd  two-thirds.  The  general  ex- 
PCfiesee  of  all  the  farmers  and  garden- 
en  with  whom  I  have  conversed  upon 
^  lobject,  testifies  that  the  ambury 
«f  tbs  turnip  and  cabbage  usoally  at- 
ttcka  these  crops  when  grown  for  suc- 
^'WTe  years  on  the  same  soil.  This 
**  precisely  what  might  be  expected, 
^wbere  the  parent  insect  always  de- 
f^  her  eggs,  some  of  these  embryo 
riragers  are  to  be  expected.  That  they 
■^er  attack  the  plants  upon  a  fresh 
■^  is  not  asserted ;  Mr.  Marshall's 
*>(esient  is  evidence  to  the  contrary ; 
^  it  is  advanced  that  the  obnoxious 
vsevil  is  most  frequently  to  be  observed 
n  mils  where  the  turnip  or  cabbage  has 
(cccatly  and  repeatedly  been  cultivated* 


are  more  able  to  contend  against  the  in- 
jury inflicted  by  the  larva  of  the  weevil^ 
by  the  same  copious  supply. 

In  wet  seasons,  I  have,  in  a  very  few 
instances,  known  nn  infected  cabbage 
plant  produce  fresh  healthy  roots  above 
the  swelling  of  the  ambury.  Mr.  Smith, 
gardener  to  M.  Bell,  Esq., of  Woolsins- 
ton,  in  Northumberland,  expresses  bis 
conviction,  after  several  years'  expe- 
rience, that  charcoal-dust  spread  about 
half  an  inch  deep  upon  the  surface, 
and  just  mixed  with  it  by  the  point  of  a 
spade,  effectually  prevents  the  occur- 
rence of  this  disease.  That  this  would 
be  the  case  we  might  have  surmised 
from  analogy,  for  charcoal-dust  is  offen- 
sive to  many  insects,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  preventives  of  putrefac- 
tion known.  Soot,  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  from  a  slight  experience,  ia 
as  effectual  as  charcoal-dust.  Judgrag 
from  theoretical  reasons,  we  might  con- 
clude that  it  would  be  more  specifical ; 
for,  in  addition  to  its  being,  like  char- 
coal, finely  divided  carbon,  it  contains 
sulphur,  to  which  insects  also  have  an 
antipathy. 

I  have  a  strong  opinion  that  a  slight 
dressing  of  the  surface  soil  with  a  little 
of  the  dry  hydro-sulphuret  of  lime,  that 
may  now  be  obtained  so  readily  from 
the  gas-works,  would  prevent  the  oc- 
currence of  the  disease  by  driving  the 
weevils  from  the  soil.  It  would  proba- 
bly as  effectually  banish  the  turnip  fly  or 
flea,  if  sprinkled  over  the  surface  im- 
mediately aller  the  seed  is  sown.  I 
entertain  this  opinion  of  its  efiicacy  in 
preventing  the  occurrence  of  the  am- 
bury, from  an  instance  when  it  was  ap- 
plied to  some  brocoli,ignorantly  endea- 
voured to  be  produced  in  successive 
crops  on  the  same  plot.  These  had  in- 
variably failed  from  the  occurrence  of 
the  ambury,  bat  the  brocoli  was  now 
uninfected.  The  only  cause  for  this 
escape  that  I  could  trace  was,  that,  just 
previously  to  plsnting,  a  little  of  the 
hydro-sulphuret  of  lime  had  been  dug 
in.    This  is  a  ^ery  fetid  powerful  con- 
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]K»aiid.  Wbere  drj  lime  purifiert  are 
employed  at  gas  works,  it  may  be  ob- 
tained in  the  state  of  a  dry  powder,  bat 
where  a  liquid  mixture  of  lime  and  wa- 
ter is  employed,  the  bydro-siilphuret 
can  only  be  had  in  the  form  of  a  thick 
cream.  Of  the  dry  hydro-sal pharet  I 
would  recommend  eight  bushels  per 
acre  to  be  spread  regularly  by  hand  up- 
on the  surface  afler  the  turnip  seed  is 
sown,  and  before  harrowing.  If  the 
liquid  is  employed,  I  would  recommend 
thirty  gallons  of  it  to  be  mixed  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  earth  or  ashes,  to 
enable  it  to  be  spread  over  an  acre  in 
ft  similar  manner.  For  cabbages,  twelve 
bushels,  or  forty-five  gallons  per  acre, 
would  not  probably  be  too  much,  spread 
upon  the  surface  and  turned  in  with  the 
•pade  or  last  ploughing.  To  effect  the 
banishment  of  the  turnip-flea  I  should 
like  a  trial  to  be  made  of  six  or  eight 
bushels  of  the  dry,  or  from  twenty-two 
to  twenty-eight  gallons  of  the  liquid, 
hydro-sulphuret  being  spread  over  the 
surface  immediately  afler  the  sowing, 
harrowing,  and  rolling  are  finished. 
Although  I  specify  these  quantities  as 
those  I  calculate  most  correct,  yet  in 
«)l  experiments  it  is  best  to  try  various 
proportions.  Three  or  four  bushels 
may  be  found  sufllcient,  perhaps  twelve, 
or  even  twenty,  may  not  be  too  much. 
In  cabbages  the  ambury  may  usually  be 
avoided  by  frequent  transplantings,  for 
this  enables  the  workman  to  remove 
the  excrescences  upon  their  first  appear- 
ance, and  renders  the  plants  altogether 
more  robust  and  ligneous;  the  plant  in 
its  tender  sappy  stage  of  growth  being 
most  open  to  the  insect^s  attacks.  The 
warts  or  galls  that  so  freouently  may  be 
noticed  on  the  bulbs  or  turnips,  must 
not  be  mistaken  for  the  ambury  in  a 
mitigated  form.  If  these  are  opened, 
thev  will  usually  be  found  to  contain  a 
yellowish  'maggot,  the  larva  probably 
of  some  species  of  cy  nips.  This  insect 
deposits  its  eggs  in  the  turnip  when  of 
latter  growth  than  that  at  which  it  is 
attacked  by  the  weevil,  and  the  vegeta- 
ble consequently  suffers  less  from  the 
injury ;  but  from  some  slight  observa- 
tions, I  am  inclined  to  conclude,  that 
the  turnips  thus  infested  suffer  most 
from  the  frosts  of  winter,  and  are  the 
earliest  in  decay. — JotmtonU  Principles 
tf  Gardening, 

The  Ambury  occasionally  exhibits  it- 
•elf  aroand  Philadelphia,  principally  in   shonld  ^penetrate  every  crack  in  the 


small  gardens,  where  the  same  crop  \m 
too  frequently  repeated  :  also  in  market 
gardens.  In  the  latter  case  it  may  be 
attributable  to  the  putrid  manure  need 
to  produce  excessive  luxuriance.  Lime, 
change  of  manure,  rotation  of  crops,  but 
above  all  deep  tillage,  bringing  the 
subsoil  to  the  surface,  are  the  remedies 
adopted. 

AMELANCHIER.  Four  species. 
Hardy  deciduous  shrubs.  Layers. 
Common  iii<>tf't  soil. 

AMELLUS.  Three  species.  jLm 
LyehnUi8f  green-house  evergreen  s 
others  hardy  and  deciduous.  Cuttings. 
Loam. 

AMERICAN  ALOE.  Agave  Ameri^ 
cana. 

AMERICAN  COWSLIP.  Dodsea^ 
theon* 

AMERICAN  BLIGHT,  {Aphis  la^ 
nigera — Eriosoma  lanigera,)  The  cot- 
tony matter  in  the  cracks  and  excres- 
cences of  apple  tree  branches  in  the 
spring  envelops  an  insect  known  by 
the  above  names,  and  which,  when 
crushed,  exudes  a  reddish  fluid.  Theee 
insects  are  injurious  by  piercing  the  sap 
vessels  with  their  probosces,  sucking 
the  juice  of  the  tree,  and  causing 
wounds  which  ulcerate  and  finally  de- 
stroy the  branch  attacked  by  corroding 
through  all  the  sap  vessels.  The  cot- 
tony matter  is  abundant,  and,  wafted  to 
other  trees,  probably  conveys  to  them 
infection,  by  bearing  with  it  the  eggs 
or  embryo  insect.  But  this  is  not  the 
exclusive  mode  of  diffusing  the  disease, 
for  although  the  females  are  usually 
wingless,  yet,  like  many  other  insects, 
some  are  probably  produced  with  wings 
at  the  season  propitious  to  colonisa- 
tion. The  males  are  uniformly  winged. 
In  the  winter  these  insects  retire  under 
ground,  and  prey  upon  the  roots  of  the 
apple  tree.  A  tree  thus  ravaged  at  alt 
seasons  will  soon  be  killed,  if  prompt 
and  vigorous  remedies  are  not  adopted. 
The  affected  roots  may  be  bared  and 
\tii  exposed  for  a  few  days  to  the  cold, 
and  the  earth,  before  being  returned, 
be  saturated  with  ammoniacal  liqnor 
from  the  gas  works.  In  early  March 
the  branches  should  be  scraped,  and 
scrubbed  with  the  same  ammoniacal 
liquid,  or  a  strong  brine  of  common  salt; 
but  whatever  liquid  is  employed,  the 
scraping  and  hara  bristles  of  the  brush 
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Itrk.  Tb»  treatment,  repeated  and 
pemrered  in  so  long  as  the  least  ap- 
ponnce  of  the  insect  is  observed, 
■ever  hiU  of  a  care.  Linseed  or  rape 
oil  or  spirit  of  tar  applied  to  the  infected 
pvtisnd  repeated  a  second  or  third 
time  with  a  brush,  are  also  effective 
Raedies.  Thej  suffocate  the  insects. 
Strong  pj}-oIigneoas  acid  applied  in  the 
nne  mode  is  also  said  to  destroy  this 
a  well  as  the  scale  insect.  The  codlin 
asd  Jose  eating,  are  particularly  liable  to 
beisfbcted ;  but  I  never  observed  it  upon 
ttjefthe  russet  apples:  andtheCrofton 
pipptD  it  also  said  to  be  exempted. 

AMKRICAN  CRANBERRY,  (Ctey- 
tscaa  nacrocarpa.) 

8«l.— A  light  soil,  well  incorporated 
«itb  peat,  and  occasionally  manured 
*ilh  roctea  leaves. 

Sitmtion, — It  requires  a  constant 
wpplj  of  water,  and  on  a  south  bank 
^re  this  supply  can  be  obtained,  it 
uy  be  planted  in  rows  four  feet  apart 
och  way,  and  the  water  made  to  circu- 
liie  in  a  small  ditch  between  the  rows. 
\  Bat  the  edge  of  a  pond  will  suit  it  al- 
Bwt  a«  well. 

J^tT-cultwre. — ^The  shrubs  require 
Mother  attention  than  to  be  kept  free 
firssi  weeds. 

PtsAhv. — This  is  no  abundant  that  a 
M  MX  yards  long  is  sufficient  for  the 
,     l«?Mt  fcroilyt 

AMERICAN  CRESS,  (BorteTM  pre- 

Mr.) 

SrI  and  Situation, — ^For  the  win- 
ter rtasding  crops,  a  light,  dry  soil,  in 
*>  spen  but  warm  situation,  should  be 
dlmxed  to  it;  and  for  the  summer,  a 
lather  Bioister  and  shady  border  is  to 
tw  preferred.  In  neither  instance  is  it 
'•paired  to  be  rich. 

^IW  cad  mode  of  sowing, — It  is  pro- 
paftted  by  seed,  which  must  be  sown 
^^*n  «x  weeks  from  March  to  August 
^  nn8»er  and  autumn,  but  only  one 
••wisf  if  necessary  either  at  the  end  of 
AsfMt  or  beginning  of  September,  for 
» apply  daring  winter  and  spring.  It 
Bsj  be  sown  broadcast,  but  the  most 
ff^nh\e  mode  is  in  drills  nine  inches 
i^rt.  Water  may  be  given  occasion- 
>%  daring  dry  westher,  both  before 
>mI  after  the  appearance  of  the  plants. 
If  nit^  from  broadcast  sowings,  the 
pttats  are  thinned  to  six  inches  apart; 
>f  ia  drills,  only  to  three.  In  winter 
^  require  the  shelter  of  a  little  lit- 
isr,  or  other  light  covering ;  and  to  pre- 


vent them  being  injured  by  Its  pressure, 
some  twigs  may  be  bent  over  the  bed, 
or  some  light  bushy  branches  laid  among 
them,  which  will  support  it.  The  only 
cultivation  they  require  is  to  be  kept 
clear  of  weeds. 

In  gathering,  the  outside  leaves  only 
should  be  stripped  off,  which  enable* 
successive  crops  to  become  rapidly  fit 
for  use. 

When  the  plants  begin  to  run,  their 
centres  must  be  cut  away,  which  causes 
them  to  shoot  afresh. 

To  obtain  Seed. — For  the  production 
of  seed,  a  few  of  the  strongest  plants, 
raised  fVom  the  Brst  spring  sowing,  sre 
left  ungathered  from.  They  flower  in 
June  or  July,  and  perfect  their  seed  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  autumn. 

AMERICAN  PLANTS.  In  England 
and  the  European  continental  gai^ens, 
apartments  are  allotted  to  collections 
of  our  native  plants,  and  usually  denomi- 
nated the  American  department.  It  is 
somewhat  amusing  to  read  the  direc- 
tions laid  down  as  to  its  soil,  situation, 
&c.,  as  if  our  country,  which  presents 
the  greatest  diversity  of  soil,  climate 
and  altitude,  with  corresponding  vege- 
table productions,  some  delighting  in 
the  swamp,  others  in  the  mountain, 
some  sustaining  the  frosts  of  high  north- 
ern latitudes,  others  luxuriating  in  the 
sunny  south,  each  choosing  for  itself 
its  own  peculiar  soil— were  as  bounded 
and  contracted  as  the  British  Isle.  We 
annex  a  specimen.  «  American  Plants, 
These  comprise  many  very  different 
species,  which,  resembling  each  other 
in  requiring  a  peaty  soil  and  abundance 
of  water,  are  usually  cultivated  in  a 
separate  department,  where  the  garden 
establishment  is  extensive ;  and,  wher- 
ever grown,  should  have  a  compart- 
ment to  themselves,  a  very  acutely 
sloping  bank,  facing  the  north  or  eaat; 
and  some  of  them,  as  the  Rhododendron, 
Andromeda,  and  Azalea,  do  not  obtect 
to  being  overshadowed  by  trees.  The 
soil,  as  already  stated,  must  be  peat; 
and  the  best  annual  dressings  thai  can 
be  applied  are  such  matters  as  decayed 
leaves,  and  the  bottom  of  old  wood 
stacks;  or  any  ether  mixture  of  de* 
cayed  woody  nbre.'* 

AMERIMNUM.  Two  species.  Stove 
evergreen  shrubs.    Cuttings.    Loam. 

AMETHYSTIA  c<enflea.  Hardy  an- 
nual.    Seed.    Peat. 

AMHERSTIA  nobilU.    Stove  evef^ 
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green.  A  most  lovely  tree*  Cuttings. 
Rich  clayey  loam. 

AMICIA  zigomeris.  Stove  ever- 
green climber.    Cuttings.     Loam. 

AMl^ROLA  nitida.  Stove  evergreen 
tree.    Cuttings.     Peat  and  loam. 

AMMOBIUM.  Two  species.  Half- 
bardy  herbaoeouS.  Cuttings.  Peat  and 
sand. 

AMMOCHARIS.    Brunstigia. 

AMMYRSINE.  Two  species.  Hardy 
evergreen  shrubs.  Layers.  Sand  and 
peat. 

AMOMUM.  Thirteen  species.  Stove 
herbaceous  perennials.  Division.  Light 
rich  soil. 

AMORPHA.  Eleven  species.  Chiefly 
hardy  deciduous  shrubs.  Layers  and 
cuttings.    Common  light  soil. 

AMPELOPSIS.  Four  species.  Hardy 
deciduous  climbers,  except  A.  bipin- 
mUay  which  is  a  shrub.  Layers  or  cut- 
tings.    Compion  soil. 

AMPELYGONUM  chinense.  Green- 
house herbaceous.  Seed.  Sand,  Joam, 
and  peat. 

AMPHEREPHIS.  Three  species. 
Hardy  annuals.     Seed.    Common  soil. 

AMPHICARPA.  Two  species. 
Hardy  deciduous  twiners.  Seed  or  cut- 
tings.    Loam,  peat  and  sand. 

AMPHICOME  arguta.  Half-hardy 
evergreen.  Seeds  or  cuttings.  Loam, 
sand,  and  peat.    Suited  for  rock-work. 

AMPHILOBIUM  parUculatum.  Stove 
evergreen  climber.  Cuttings.  Loam 
and  peat. 

AMSONIA.  Three  species.  Hardy 
herbaceous.  Cuttings  or  division. 
Common  soil. 

AMYGDALUS.  Almond.  Six  spe- 
cies, and  many  varieties.  Seed  and 
gratis.  Rich  loam.  For  culture,  see 
Peach. 

AMYRTS.  Ten  species.  Stove  ever- 
green trees.    Cuttings.    Loam  and  peat. 

ANACAMPSEROS.  .Ten  species. 
Green-house  evergreen  shrubs.  Suck- 
ers.   Common  light  soil. 

ANACARDIUM.  Two  species. 
Stove  evergreen  trees.  Cuttings.  Light 
loam. 

ANACYCLUS.  Three  species. 
Hardy  annuaJs.     Seed.    Common  soil. 

ANADENIA  pulchelku  Green-house 
evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings.  Peat  and 
loam. 

ANAGALLIS.  Pimpernel.  Ten 
species.  Some  are  hardy  annuals — 
seed;    others  green-hoase    biennials; 


these  and  the   perennial   species  are' 
propagated  by  cuttings.    Common  light 
soil  suits  ail. 

ANAGYRIS.  Three  species.  Half- 
hardy  evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings  or 
seed.     Rich  light  soil. 

ANANASSA.  Pine  Apple.  Four 
species  and  many  varieties.  See  Pike- 
Apple 

ANANTHERIX  viHdU.  Hardy  pe- 
rennial. Seed  or  division.  Light  rich 
soil. 

ANARRHINUM.      Three    species. 
'  Hardy  biennials.    Seed.    Common  soil. 

AN  ASTATIC  A  fiierochunttTUt,  Rose 
of  Jericho.  Half-hardy  annual.  Seed. 
Common  soji.  • 

ANCHIETEA  pyrifolia.  Stove  ever- 
green climber.     Peat  and  loam. 

ANCHOVY-PEAR.  GHa»  caulifiora, 

ANCHUSA.  Twenty-seven  species. 
All  hardy  but  A.  capensis.  This  re- 
quires to  be  raised  in  a  frame ;  the 
others  may  be  sown  in  open  borders. 

ANDERSONIA  sprengeloides.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings.  Sandy 
peat. 

ANDIRA.  Two  Species.  Stove 
evergreen  trees.  Cuttings.  Loam  and 
peat. 

ANDROCYMBIUM.  Three  species. 
Green-house  bulbs.  Offsets.  Peat  and 
sandy  loam. 

ANDROMEDA.  Twenty-nine  spe- 
cies and  many  varieties  Mostly  hardy 
evergreens.  A,  buxifoliaf  fasciculcUa, 
jamaicetuis,  and  rubiginosa  are  stove 
evergreens.  A.  hypnoides^  japonica, 
oval^olia,  sinensis,  and  tetragona  are 
half-hardy.  The  United  Sutes  has 
contributed  the  larger  portion  of  this 
interesting  genus.     Seed.    Peat. 

ANDROSACE.  Eighteen  species. 
Mostly  hardy.  Seed  or  division.  Peat 
and  turfy  loam. 

ANDRYALA.  Nine  species.  Some 
hardy,  others  green-house  plants.  Seed 
and  division.    Common  soil. 

ANEILEMA.  Eleven  species.  Stove 
and  green-house.  Division  or  seed. 
Peat  and  sandy  loam. 

ANEMIA.  Eleven  species.  Stove 
ferns.    Division  and  seed.    Light  loam. 

ANEMONE.  Wind-flower.  Forty- 
seven  species;  numerous  varieties. 
Some  hardy  herbaceous,  others  hardy 
tuberous ;  A.  vitifoliaia  half-hardy,  and 
A.  capensis  green-house.  A.  thtUie' 
troides  fiore pleno  is  a  very  beautiful  and 
chaste  flower,  an  artificial  product  from 
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1  well  Iraown  Ainerican  fpecies.    Divi- 
■OB,  offsets,  or  seeds.    Light  loam. 

Tb€  aaeiDone,  the  florist's  flower  of 
osrgirdeiis,  is  the  offspring  of  the  A. 
nrtmaria  (poppj  anemone),  aod  A, hot' 
toMit  (star-leaved  anemone).  Sprung 
frsn  these  there  are  now  aboat  eighty 
nrieties  in  oar  catalogues.  A  variety 
l««t»  about  twelve  years.  The  follow- 
iigisi  good  selection. 


Apita. 

Belle  Hortense.  ' 
Bdlona. 

Cooieor  de  Sang, 
toirt  de  France. 
Craoiotsie  Superbe. 
Onad  Doke. 
H^  Admirable, 
laperatrice. 
lieomparable     A- 

xsre. 
Ol/npia. 
Ke^oa  Augusta. 


Regina  Rubrorum. 
Reine  Caudale. 
^—  des  Fleurs. 

—  of  Anemones. 
Remarkable. 
Roaalia. 

Rose  Agreeable. 
— ^  Jolie. 

—  Mernette. 
— ^  Parfaite. 

—  Sorpassante. 
Superbe  Roy  ale. 
Triomphante. 

C^oraderittia  qf  a  good  anemone. — 
The  Item  should  be  strong,  elastic,  and 
erect.  Dot  less  than  Dine  inches  high. 
The  blossom  or  corolla  should  be  at 
l«Mttwo  inches  and  a  balfln  diameter, 
cotaittiag  of  an  exterior  row  of  large 
nbitaotial  well-rounded  petals  or 
pard-leaves,  at  first  horixontally  .ex- 
<*xl^,  and  then  turning  a  little  up- 
vuds,  so  as  to  form  a  broad  shallow 
MP)  the  interior  part  of  which  should 
costaina  great  number  of  long  small 
pcttls  imbricating  each  other,  and 
rather  reverting  from  the  centre  of  the 
■••om :  there  are  a  great  number  of 
■Dtll  slender  stamens  intermixed  with 
"••e  petals,  but  they  are  short  and  not 
jalj  discernible.  The  colour  should 
P*  clear  and  distinct  when  diversified 
u  the  same  flower,  or  brilliant  and 
■"Jkiog  if  it  consists  only  of  one  colour, 
M  Woe,  crimson,  or  scarlet,  &c.,  in 
vaich  case  the  bottom  of  the  broad  ex- 
••fjor  petals  is  generally  white;  but  the 
"**tttjand  contrast  are  considerably  in- 
tressed  when  both  the  exterior  petals 
jjs  regularly  marked  with  alternate 
"■•  and  white,  or  pink  end  white,  &c., 
*ip«t,  which,  in  the  broad  petals, 
"•"Id  oot  extend  quite  to  the  margin. 

Propagation, — All  the  varieties  are 

pv^^ptgated  by  offsets  from   the  root, 

^  new  varieties  are  obtained  from 
ised. 

^l  ffful$  all  the  kinds  increase  ex- 
et^dittgly  every  year,  so  the  roots  of 
til  the  best  kinds  shoold  be  taken  up 
3 


annuaHy  at  the  decay  of  the  leaf,  and 
the  root  may  be  divided  or  broken  into 
as  many  pieces  or  knobs  as  are  furnished 
with  an  eye  or  bud,  observing,  how- 
ever, that  if  they  are  divided  very 
small,  they  flower  very  weak  the  first 
year ;  therefore,  if  you  would  have 
strong  flowers  from  the  main  root,  only 
break  off"  those  small  ones  that  are 
slightly  aflixed  thereto,  but  they  should 
not  be  thus  divided  until  autumn,  or 
near  the  time  for  planting  them  again. 

The  time  for  taking  up  the  roots  is  in 
May  and  June,  when  the  leaf  and  stalk 
are  withered,  for  then  the  roots  cease 
to  grow  for  a  month  or  six  weeks;  but 
if  they  are  permitted  to  atand  to  put 
forth  fresh  fibres  again,  they  should  not 
be  removed  that  season. 

They  should  be  taken  up  in  dry 
weather,  and  spread  in  an  airy  place 
out  of  the  sun  for  about  a  week,  then 
cleared  from  earth  and  put  up  in  bags 
or  boxes  till  the  planting  season  arrive. 

The  teed  should  be  sowed  from  the 
best  single  or  semi-double  flowers;  the 
full  doubles  afford  none. 

The  time  to  sow  it  is  March,  either 
in  boxes,  large  pots,  or  pans,  of  Jight 
compost,  or  in  a  bed  of  such  earth  ;  sow 
it  moderately  thick,  and  cover  it  near  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  deep  with  sifted 
mould.  From  this  time  occasional  shade 
and  moderate  waterings  in  dry  weather 
are  necessary,  and  in  aix  weeks  the 
plants  will  appear.  Keep  them  clear 
from  weeds,  and  when  the  leaves  decay, 
sift  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  earth  over 
the  bed,  which  is  all  that  is  necessary 
till  the  second  summer,  when  they  are 
to  be  taken  up  at  the  decay  of  the  ledf, 
and  managed  as  the  old  roots  in  the 
manner  already  directed. 

Time  for  planting. — The  best  time  to 
plant  the  principal  sorts  for  the  general 
bloom  is  October,  or  early  in  Novem- 
ber, and  the  plants  will  come  into  flower 
in  April  and  beginning  of  May ;  but  if 
some  are  planted  in  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, and  a  second  parcel  towards 
the  middle  or  latter  end  of  October, 
they  will  afford  a  succession  of  bloom 
frodi  the  beginning  of  April  until  the 
middle  of  May  ;  and  if  a  third  plantation 
is  made  in  February  or  beginning  of 
March,  they  will  come  into  flower  about 
the  middle  of  May,  and  continue  until 
the  middle  of  June. 

Those  planted  early  in  autumn  come 
up  before  Christmas,  and  always  pro- 
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dace  the  Itrgeft  flowers,  tnd  contiDue 
in  beauty ;  the  rooCi  too  tfibrd  t  larger 
increase  than  those  planted  in  spring. 

8oU  and  tif«.-»The  situation  proper 
for  the  anemone  ahould  be  thoroughly 
drained,  and  open  to  the  aoath,  and  un- 
incumbered by  the  shade  of  trees.  The 
anemone  will  prosper  and  flower  in 
tolerable  perfection  in  any  common 
moderately  li^ht  earth,  onljr  observing 
to  avoid  planting  in  overmoist  and  stiff 
soils,  which  rot  the  roots  in  winter ; 
and  if  any  addition  is  necessary  to  raise 
or  form  the  beds,  no  more  is  needful 
than  common  light  soil  from  the  quar- 
ters of  the  kitchen  garden,  or  any  other 
well-wrought  garoen  earth,  working 
the  whole  one  good  spade  deep.  The 
beds,  however,  are  often  formed  of 
composts.  Take  maiden  loam  fVom  the 
surfi^e  of  a  pasture,  the  top  spit  turf 
and  all ;  to  every  \owA  of  this  add  one 
of  neats'  dung,  and  naif  a  load  of  sea 
or  drift  sand ;  olend  Uie  whole  together, 
and  form  it  in  a  ridge,  in  which  let  it 
remain  a  year  at  least,  turning  it  over 
once  in  two  or  three  months. 

But  in  deftult  of  pasture  earth,  a  good 
compost  may  be  formed  of  common 
light  garden  soil  and  rotted  neats'  duns, 
adding  to  every  load  of  the  former  half 
a  load  of  the  latter,  and  about  a  quarter 
of  that  of  drift  or  sea  sand ;  and  of  either 
of  which  composts  the  bed  is  to  be  form- 
ed, about  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in 
depth,  and  three  feet  and  a  half  broad. 

Planting, '^In  the  borders,  plant  them 
in' patches  three,  four,  or  five  roots  to- 
gether, in  a  .patch  of  five  or  six  inches 
breadth,  potting  them  two  or  three 
inches  deep. 

Bedi. — Mark  out  three  feet  and  a  half 
broad,  the  length  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  plants,  with  alleys  eiffhteen  inohes 
wide  between  bed  and  bed.  The  beds 
must  be  worked  fifteen  or  eighteen 
inches  deep;  break  the  earth  small,  but 
do  not  sift  it,  observing  that  to  prevent 
lodgment  of  wet,  and  to  sive  the  beds 
a  good  appearance,  as  well  as  to  show 
the  flowers  to  the  best  advantage,  it  is 
eligible  to  elevate  them  three  inches 
above  the  common  level  or  general  sur- 
fiice,  but  if  there  is  danger  of  moisture 
standing  in  winter,  double  or  treble  that 
is  a  proper  height,  working  the  whole 
a  little  rounding  and  raking  the  surfiice 
smooth. 

In  each  bed  plant  six  rows  lengthwise, 
the  roots  at  six  inches  distance  in  each 


row,  and  two  inches  deep,  «ad  whsa 
one  bed  is  planted,  run  over  it  lightly 
with  the  rake. 

Those  of  the  autumn  plantation  wiQ 
come  up  in  leaf  in  November,  but  as  the 
plants  are  hardy,  nothing  is  needful  to 
be  done  till  the  bloom  begins  to  ap- 
pear ;  and  then,  if  you  think  proper  to 
bestow  a  little  care  upon  the  superior 
sorts,  by  arching  the  beds  with  hoope,  ifi 
order  to  oover  the  bloom  vrith  mnte 
occasionally,  to  protect  it  fi'om  cutting 
black  frosts,  which  often  prevail  ia 
April. 

Profsc^ion.— An  easy  way  of  protect 
ing  Anemones  and  Rajiunculuses  is  to 
bend  acrcMa  the  beds  wooden  or  irom 
hoops,  securely  fixed  in  the  ground; 
upon  Uiese  mats  can  be  thrown  in  caeee 
of  frost  or  snow,  but  care  must  be  taken 
that  they  are  firmly  secured  to  the  hoope 
by  pegs.— Gord.  Chron. 

Foreing.^^' Doublt  Anemonea  mey 
be  potted  in  October,  and  the  soil  shonld 
be  composed  as  follows :  — One-bnlf 
maiden  loam,  ftesh  from  the  paatnre, 
with  oneHjuarter  well-rotted  cow  dung, 
and  one-quarter  fine  sand  (sea  or  river 
sand  if  possible).  After  netting,  Uiey 
may  be  placed  in  a  cold  nrame  or  pit, 
and  watered  but  sparingly  until  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  wnen  uiey  may  be  put 
into  a  warmer  place.  They  will  not 
stand  much  forcing  by  artificial  means.'* 
'^Gard,  Chron. 

Mildew^ — This  disease  first  appears 
as  pale  spots  on  the  under  sides  of  the 
leaves.  These  spots  gradually  rise  into 
tubercles,  and  a  minute  fongus  bnrste 
through,  shedding  its  seed,  and  diffusing 
the  disease.  This  parasitical  fongus  is 
JEcidium  quadrifidum.  Sea  sand,  or  a 
little  salt  mixed  with  the  compost  of  the 
bed,  is  a  good  preventive ;  and  a  syring- 
ing with  very  diluted  gas-water,  ia  a 
g<M>d  application  after  infection. 

ANETHUM.  Four  species.  All 
hardy,  including  FsznrEL  and  Dux, 
which  see. 

ANGELICA,  (Angelica  Arehan- 
gtlica.)  Stalks  cut  in  May,  for  candy- 
ing.  Formerly  blanched  and  eaten  lika 
celery. 

8m  and  Biiuationj^^lX  may  be  grown 
in  any  soil  and  exposure,  but  best  in 
moist  situations,  consequently  the  banks 
of  ponds,  ditches,  Ifcc.,  are  usually  allot- 
ted to  it. 

TifM  qf  Sowing, — Sow  soon  after  the 
seed  is  ripe,  about  September,  being 
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if  prweifd  vntil  the 
Vriif ;  if,  bowever,  Bcglected  antil  that 
tlw  earlier  it  is  iaaerted  the 


Mtdi  vi  CbttMofJMi.— Sow   mode- 
ntilj  thu,  IB  diillB  a  foot  aaander,  and 


earboBy  bydrogen,  oijgen,  and  DitrogMy 
with  a  oaall  addition  of  nline  matter*. 
The  general  coDfideration  of  Afenuret 
will  M  feend  under  that  title,  and  other 
relative  information  ander  the  headt 
Dimo  and  Veostablk  Mattees,  and  in 


Uf  a  ineh  deep.    When  arrived  at  a  *thia  place  I  shall  confine  mj^ttention  to 


height  oTfive  or  ma.  tnehea,  the  plants 
■■t  be  thJaned,  and  Ihoae  removed 
tnneliited,  to  a  distance  of  at  least 
ISO  rest  and  a  half  flt>m  each  other, 
siiber  ta  a  bed,  or  on  the  sides  of  ditches, 
fee.  Water  in  abaodance  mast  be  given 
H  tbs  time  of  removal,  as  well  as  antil 
*Br  are  estabUahed  ;  bat  it  is  better 
H  liteoitiBae  it  daring  their  Arther 
|it«tb,anless  the  application  is  regalar 
as4  fraqteat.  la  the  May,  or  early 
IsBs  of  the  seeoad  year,  they  flower, 
abea  they  arast  be  eat  down,  which 
CHsm  them  to  spreat  agala,  and  if  this 
ii  esreAUlv  attended  to,  they  will  con- 
fliai  ibr  three  or  foar  years;  bot  if  per- 
■intd  to  raa  to  seed,  they  perish  soon 

UtLr^k  little  aeed  sboald  be  saved 
maally,  as  a  reaoarce  in  case  of  any 
Modeatal  deatroctioii  of  the  crop. 

AN6ELICA-TRE£,  Aralia  ^inota. 

AlfGEONIA  mUicuHafiOia.  Stove 
hirbaeeoaa.  Cottings.  Sandy  rich  loam. 

AHGIANTHU8  oarsat.  Greea-hoase 
Wrbseeoas.   Diviaiob.   Loam  and  peat. 

AN6L&8HADES  MOTH.   SeePAo- 


11960PHORA.  Two  species.  Greea- 
bnts  evergreen  shrobs.  Cattias 
«Bd,  sad  ioam. 


Cattiags.  Peat, 


IIVGRJBCUM.  Niae  species.  Stove 
iMjftes.  Cattiags.  Wood,  or  moss 
ad  potriiefds,  is  boskets. 

ANGUILLARIA.  Three  species. 
BdAbaidy  barbaceoos.  OfiseU.  Sandy 


A1V6URIA.  Foar  species.  Stove 
wsrgrsea  eliabers.  Division.  Loam 
tad  peat. 

AMAUetrmb.  Stove  epiphyte.  Off- 
Ms.    Peat  and  potsherds. 

AMIGOZANTHOS.  Three  species. 
Otaia  boose  herbaceoas.  Division. 
liBdypeat. 

AHIMAL  MATTERS,  withoat  any 
cieeptioa,  are  beneficial  as  manares,  for 
tbsy  all  yield  doring  putrefaction  gases 
and  foloble  sabstaaees  that  are  imbibed 
gteedilv  by  the  roots  of  plants.  That 
this  is  the  case  sffords  no  caase  for  won- 
der, becaase  animal  matters  and  vege- 
toUe  mattera  are  alike  compoanded  of 


some  of  the  most  available  of  strictly 
animal  matters*    See  also  the  article 

SOflSt. 

Btuhber,  or  fkt  of  the  whale,  contains 
train  oil,  composed  of 

Carbon   ....    68.87 
Hydrogen    .    .    .    16.10 
Oiygen  ....    16,03 
with  a  little  animal  skin  and  mascle; 
Forty  gallons  of  train  oil,  mixed  with 
120   boshels  of  screened    soil,  grew 
twenty-three  tons  of  turnips  per  acre, 
on  a  soil  where  forty  bashels  of  bones 
broken  small,  and  eigh^  boshels  of 
burnt  earth,  predoced  only  twenty-one 
tons. 

.PVtfc  generally,  saefa  as  sprats,  her- 
rings, pilchards,  five-fingers,  and  shell- 
fish, owe  their  powerfbl  mrtilixing  qnali- 
ties  not  only  to  the  oil  they  contain,  but 
also  to  the  phosphate  of  lime  in  their 
bones.  From  twenty^five  to  forty-five 
bashels  per  acre  are  the  extreme  quan- 
tities to  be  applied  broad-east,  but  if  in 
the  drills,  with  the  crop  sixteen  bashels 
are  ample.  They  are  benoBcial  to  all 
the  gardener's  crops,  bat  especially  to 
asparagus,  parsnips,  carrots,  beets,  on- 
ions, and  beans.  Shell-fish  shoald  be 
broken  before  being  applied. 

Biood  is  a  very  rich  manure,  and  has 
been  used  with  especial  benefit  to  vines, 
and  other  fhiit  trees.  The  blood  of  the 
ox  contains  about  eighty  per  cent,  of 
water,  and  twenty  per  cent.  toUd  mat- 
ter. The  latter  contains  in  100  parts 
when  dried, 

Carbon  ....    5UfiO 
Hydrogen ...      7.166 
Azote   ....    17.172 
Oxvgen.    .    .    .    19.296 
Ashes   ....      4.418 
The    ashes  contain  various    salts,  as 
chloride   of   sodium,  (common    salt,) 
phosphate  of  lime,  with  a  little  oxide  of 
iron.     8ugar'bakit*8  skimningi  owe 
their  chii?  fiBrtiliaing  qualities  to  the 
blood  used  in  clarifying  the  sagar,  and 
which  is  combined  with  vegetable  albu- 
men and  extractive. 

WoolUn  Bag$,  cut  into  very  small 
pieces,  are  a  good  manure,  decomposing 
slowly,  and  benefiting  the  second  as 
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moch  ai  the  firtt  crop.  Hope  and  tornips 
Jiave  been  the  crops  to  which  thej.iiave 
been  chiefly  applied.  Half  a  ton  per 
«cre  ia  a  fair  dreaaing.  Wool  ia  com- 
poaed  of 

Carbon.  .  .  .  60.653 
Hydfogen.  .  .  7.029 
Azote    .    ...    17.710 


Oxygen  ) 


SulphurJ  •  •  •  24.608 
It  leavea  a  Tery  alight  aah,  containing 
minute  qaantitiea  of  muriate  of  potash, 
lime,  and  probably  phoapbate  of  lime. 
FMiher§  and  hair  cloaely  resemble  it  in 
their  components.  Horns  are  compoaed 
of 

Carbon.    .    .    .    61.678 
Hydrogen.    .    .      6.713 
Azote   ....     17J284 
Oxygen  ) 
Sulphur)   *    * 
beaidea  minute  proportiona  of  aulphate, 
muriate  and  phosphate  of  potaah,  phos- 
phate of  lime,  and  other  leaa  important 
mattera. 

SKelU.-^Thoae  of  the  following  fish 
are  thua  compoaed  :— 


24.426 


Oyater  .  . 
Lobater  .  . 
Hen'a  Eggs 


Phosphate 
•r  Lime. 


1.2 
7,0 
6.7 


C  arbenate  r  An  Inal 
of  Lime,    matter. 


98.3 
63.0 
89.6 


0.6 

30.0 

4.7 


They  have  all  been  found  good  in  a 
pounded  form,  aa  manurea  for  tumipa ; 
and  muat  be  for  all  other  planta,  and  on 
all  aoila  where  calcareoua  matters  are 
deficient.  For  more  extenaive  notices 
of  these  and  aimilar  manures,  the  reader 
ia  referred  to  a  useful  work,  recently 
published  in  this  country,  «The  Eco- 
Domy  of  Waate  Manurea." 

ANI8ACANTHA  d^voWt^a.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings.  Peat 
and  loam. 

ANISANTHUS.  Three  apeciea. 
Green-house  bulbs.  Ofi*set8.  Sandy  soil. 

ANISE,  (Tragiwn  anitum.)  Half- 
hardy  annual,  used  for  garnishing  or 
aeaaoning.  Sow  during  April  in  pots 
plunged  in  a  hotbed ;  remove  to  a  warm, 
fight  border  in  May.  Thin  the  planta  to 
six  inches  apart.  The  seed  ia  ripe  in 
August  or  September.  It  does  not  bear 
transplanting. 

ANISGED-TRRE,  lUicium  anUatum, 

ANISOCHILLS  comoto.  Stove  [ler- 
baceous.     Ciitimga.     Rich   light  aoil. 

ANISOMRLblS.  Fourspeciea.  Three 
are  stove  evergreens,  and  A.  ovata,  a 


atove  annual.    Diviaion  or  seed.   Light 
dry  aoil. 

ANI80PI A  Aorf»ro/d,  ia  a  beetl e  which 
often  attacks  the  rose  flowers  about 
June.  Ita  maggota  live  nndisr  torf,  and 
feed  on  its  roots. 

ANNUALS,  are  planta  which  live  but 
one  year,  and,  eonaequently,  require  to 
be  raiaed  from  aeed  annually.  By  a 
particular  mode  of  culture  aorae  of  them 
may  be  made  to  live  longer.  Thus 
mignonette  will  continue  to  bloom  for 
two  or  more  years  if  not  allowed  te 
ripen  its  seeds. 

Bardy  Annuals  are  aown  where  they 
are  to  remain  in  the  open  bordera,  in 
March  or  April,  aa  the  latitude  and 
temperature  may  make  expedient,  of 
which  the  cultivator  can  reaidily  judge ; 
it  ia  uaually  aafe  to  aow  them  when  the 
peach  expanda  ita  bloaaoma.  Whether 
aown  in  patchea  or  broad  maaaea, 
whether  mixed  or  aeparate,  muat  be  left 
to  the  taate  of  the  sower — guided  by  hia 
knowledge  of  the  colours  of  the  flowera. 
These  should  be  well  contrasted.  No 
one  but  an  ignoramua  would  have  many 
sorts  of  the  same  colour  together.  Everv 
patch  should  be  properly  labelled,  which 
IS  easily  done  by  having  some  deal  laths, 
one  inch  broad,  planed  aroooth,  cut  into 
nine-inch  lengths,  and  painted  white. 
On  theae  the  names  can  be  written  with 
a  lead  pencil. 

Dr.  Lindley  truly  obaervea,  that  **  It 
is  poaaible  to  maintain  a  garden  in  a 
state  of  the  greatest  t>eauty  from  the 
first  visit  of  spring  to  the  last  fading  ray 
of  autumn  aunshine,  by  the  aimple 
practice  of  growing  annuals  and  other 
plants  of  a  similar  nature  in  pota.  And 
for  this  purpose  an  ample  variety  may 
be  had  for  three-pence  a  aecd-paper, 
without  having  recourse  to  any  means 
more  costly. 

*<Not  tha't  the  common  method  of 
growing  plants  in  pota  will  answer  thin 
end ;  on  the  contrary,  managed  as  they 
usually  are,  annuals,  in  pots,  are  the 
luoat  miaerable  objecta  in  the  garden, 
for  the  pota  become  so  dry,  from  the 
continual  evaporation  of  water,  through 
their  porous  sides,  that  the  planta  are 
literally  starved. 

<<  The  method  to  pursue  in  preparing 
pots  for  receiving  annuals,  is  this: — ia 
the  first  place,  lay  a  crock  over  the  hole 
in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  then  fill  the 
pot  to  about  one-third  or  one-half  of  its 
depth  with  wet  moaa  preased  very  dose. 
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md  OTer  thmt  pat  rich  light  •oil,  in  which 
the  annaal   sewls  are  to  be  sown,  or 


jeiiif  plants  are  to  be  pricked  oat.  The 
pet  is  then  placed  in  a  comnon  pan,  and 
the  latter  is  filled  with  water  in  wet 
weather.  Th«  moss  absorbs  the  water 
fred  J,  and  parts  with  it  slowly ;  at  the 
Hne  time  it  forms  a  mass  of  moist  mate- 
rials, in  which  the  roots  of  a  plant  will 
freely  spread.  By  these  simple  means, 
the  aanaals  are  completely  gaarded 
from  alt  the  evils  of  dryness,  and  they 
grow  with  tli«  same  health,  though  not 
to  tte  same  size,  perhaps,  as  if  planted 
eat  is  tfa«  open  border.  Such  pots  can 
he  distribated  over  the  garden,  wher- 
ever a  vacancy  occurs,  and  will  decorate 
dte  borders  beneath  trees  and  bushes, 
where  no  each  plants  will  grow  in  the 
epea  ground  itself.  Their  sides  are 
lapcdly  covered  with  their  own  lower 
branches,  or  may  be  concealed  by  the 
Miage  of  each  other :  as  soon  as  one  is 
diabby,  it  is  removed,  and  succeeded  by 
aaotker  is  full  beauty;  and,  by  a  little 
■aaagement,  chiefly  consisting  in  re- 
peated sowings  at  short  intervals,  no 
iatermption  to  the  succession  of  flowers 
need  be  experienced.  Another  advan- 
tage of  this  plan  consists  in  the  facility 
v^  which  tbe  arrangement  of  colours 
and  grouping  of  individuals  can  be  ef* 
fected  and  varied. 

"Bulbs  may  be  treated  in  the  same 
Basaer,  and  then  will  never  be  destroy- 
ed by  the  careless  spade  of  the  garden 
laboarer.  The  only  point  to  observe  is, 
that  each  pot  should  rwely  contain  more 
than  a  single  plant,  unless  in  the  case  of 
species  of  very  small  stae  naturally,  or 
of  bulbous  plants.*'— <?ard.  Chron, 

The  following  is  a  good  selection,  and 
■ay  be  obtained  at  most  seed  stores.  It 
■boald,  however^  be  observed,  injustice 
to  seedsmen,  that  as  the  seeds  of  manj 
aaanals  are  extremely  minute  and  deli- 
cate, so  is  the  diflsculty  of  causing  them 
te  vegetate  increased,  specially  in  sea- 
»ns  of  too  much  or  too  little  moisture,, 
nd  doe  allewanetf  should  be  made 
therefor. 

HAmOT  AimVALS. 

Bartonia  aurea. 

CaJandrinia  discolor. 

— --^^^  (Talinum)  speciosa. 

Callichroa  platyglossa. 

Campanula  Lorei. 

Chrysanthemum  catinatum. 

Clarkia  pulcheUa. 


Clintonia  pulchella. 

Coliinsia  bicolor. 

— —  grandiflora. 

Collomia  coccinea. 

Convolvulus  tricolor. 

Coreopsis  (Calliopsis)  atro  purpurea. 

Emilia  (Cacalia)  coccinea. 

Erysimum  PeroMianum. 

Eutoca  viscida. 

Gilia  tricolor. 

Godetia  Lindleyana. 

—  ((Enotbera)  rubicunda. 

— ^— — — -  tenuifolia. 

Hibiscus  Afrieanus. 

Kaulfussia  (Amellus)  amelloides. 

Leptosiphon  androsaceus. 

densiflorus. 
Lupinus  Hartwegii. 
— —  nanus. 
Malope  grandiflora. 
Nemophila  atomaria. 
— —  insignis. 
Nolans  atriplicifolia. 
(Enothera  tetraptera. 
Phlox  Drummondii. 
Platystemon  califomicum. 
Schizopetalum  Walkeri. 
Sphenogyne  speciosa. 
Viscaria  (Agrostemma)  cceli-rosa. 

HALF-HABDT  AHiriJAJ^ 

Are  sown  in  a  gentle  hot-bed  early 
In  April,  or  late  in  March,  then  to  be 
transplanted  into  the  borders,  and  at- 
tended like  other  annuals.  These  spe- 
cifications as  to  time,  apply  to  the 
middle  states,  and  maty  also  serve  to 
guide  those  north  or  south.  The  ten- 
der annuals  may  generally  be  planted 
out  with  safety,  when  the  later  sprout- 
ing forest  trees  put  forth. 

Argemone  grandiflora. 

— — ^—  Mexicana. 

Aster  sinensis. 

Atropa  physaloides. 

Bidene  heterophylla. 

Cacalia  coccinea. 

Carthamus  tinctorius. 

Centaurea  Americana. 

Celsia  orientalis.. 

Chrysanthemum. 

Cistus  niloticus. 

Cobcea  scandens  (climber). 

Convolvulus  discolor. 

— —  michauiii. 


purpurea. 


Coreopsis  (Calliopsis)  Drummondii. 
Cucumis  col  ocyn  this. 
— — — —  dudaim. 
— —  flexuosus. 
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Dttora  eeratoc^oloB. 

—  mete). 

Diantbnt  nnenpii. 

Elichrjflum  macrmBthsB. 

Fuoiaria  redcaria. 

Galinaogia  panriflora. 

•^— — ^—  triloba. 

GnaphaliuiD  ABtidum. 

— — —  undalatam. 

Helianthua  anoiui. 

Ipomea  eocciaea. 

— —  pboDicea. 

Loaaa  aaraotiaca  (climbtr). 

Lobelia  axurea. 

Lopezia  racemoaa. 

Lophotperromn  aoandena  (olinbtr). 

Mirabiiis  jalapa. 

— — —  lotea. 


•^— ^—  longiflora. 

Momordica  tMlaamiM. 

— ^— —  luffa. 

MoQopna  tointillaria. 

NicotiaDa  glutiooaa. 

^— ^—  paniculata. 

•^— ^—  tabac. 

Nolana  prottnta. 

Pharbitis  (IpoiiicMi)hi«pida(€lunber). 

Podolepia  gracUia. 

Pol^goDom  orientale. 

Ricinua  communis. 

—  iaermia. 

—  Tiridia. 
Ricotia  sgjptiaea. 
Radbeckia  amplezifolia. 
Sohiaanthus  piiinataa. 
Seaeoio  elegans. 
Spilantbea  acmtUa. 
fiteria  pedata. 

— —  aerrata. 
Tagetea  ereeta. 

—  lucida. 
nana. 

—  patola. 

—  tenuifolia. 
Tricbosantbes  aagnina. 

TropcBolnm  atroaangniBtum  (climb- 
er). 

(rinam  (climber). 


TARDEA  ▲mnriu* 

Tbe  following  are  ratber  more  tender 
than  those  classed  as  balMiardj,  but 
mar  be  managed  in  the  same  manner^ 

Achillea  sgyptiaca. 

Agapanthns  umb.  maj. 

— — — -  media. 


Verbena  Anbletia. 
Viscaria  oculata. 
Xeranthemum  lucidom. 
Ximenaia  encelioides. 
Zinnia  coccinea. 
—  maltiflora» 

I  Intet. 


paodflora. 
roTolnta. 
Terticillata. 
▼iolacea. 


minor. 


Amaranthos  bicolor. 
— —  omentus. 
— —  mbicaolis. 
— -^—  tricolor. 
AmetbTstea  cmnlea. 
Antirrhinom  moUe. 
Bracbjcome  iberifblia. 
Browallia  demissa. 
— —  elata  comlea. 
^— — ^  flo.  albe. 
Bocbnera  capensis. 
— —  fbtida. 
Calceolaria  pinnate. 
Campannnla  capenaie. 

debilia. 
— — —  inollis. 
Cardiospermam  halicacabam. 
Caasia  chamsohriata. 

—  tore, 
Celoaia  argentea.    - 

—  cemoa. 

—  cristate  mb. 

— — —  dwarf,  red. 
^— — — ^  tall,  bn£ 
— — —  dwarf. 
— — —  imperial  red* 

Kg"- 


Cleome  pentaph/lU. 
—  spinosa. 


Clitoria  braailiana. 
— ^— •  temata. 

■     flo.  albo. 
ConToWnlns  pes  oapca. 
— ^— ^—  nil. 
— ^^—  trtdeadatvii. 
Crotalaria  joncea. 


1 


Datura  fbatoosa. 
— — — —  flo.  albo. 
Gnapbalioro  orientale. 
Gomphrena  globose. 
— ^— —  flo.  albo. 
^— — ^^— ^— ■— ^  stria 
Hedysaram  gangetioom. 
— -^—  ▼espertalio. 
Heliophila  integrifolia. 
Heliotropinm  indionm. 
Impatiens  balsamina. 

■  flMli.ool«  dbU. 


AHir 

Iiiptti«M  binr,  tall,  dble. 
-^^— ^—  dwiif,  dble. 
^"^■""■"■^■■^  pur.  itri.y  dbi6. 
-  Karl,  etri.)  dbl«. 
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Ipoacem  PbcBoice«. 
— ^—  qaamoelit. 


flo.  albo. 
Laui  fUvuD. 

—  niirnitieomioi. 
LolM  creticiis. 
Lobtlii  gradlif. 

—  niDon. 
MinTiia  fragrant. 
— —  proboaeidea. 

BibryanthamiiiB  crTatalliniim. 
glabrom. 
pinaatifidoin. 
(tricolor)  pjropcBiiiD. 


Muion  padiea. 
■  tenaitiTa. 

OMak  aatrix. 
J      criapa. 
Pwapatea  Pbcenicea. 
PbjnJia  proftrata. 
PortoUca  tplendeiia. 
ThellaMoiii. 


Ubodtatbe  Iftaagleaii. 

SdpigloMia  atropnrparea. 

Sedan  ccmleiun. 

Ma  cordifolia. 

— —  dtlleDiaDa. 

"•"•  haattta* 

SoUaaoi  malongaiia. 

'  fhict.  porp* 

Bttwerbia  jaacea. 

Sutica  macronata. 

naabarfia  (alata)  aaraatiaea. 

■'  albiflora. 

TraebTipaoa  (Didiacna)  ccBmlaa. 

WttiOBia  eorjrmboaa. 

AlfODONTIA.  Fonrapaeiaa.  Hardj 
ad  bl^bardjT  plaata.  Saeda,  cattioga, 
«$TMM>a.    Common  aoil. 

A!f(£CT0CHILU8  uiauui.  Stova 
Ontatrial  orchidacaooa  plant 

AlfOMATHECA.  Twoipaciea. 
lU^hardj  bnlba.  Saada.  Common 
fight  loa. 

AllOKA.  Cnatard  appla.  Sarantaan 
ipeciM.  Cottlnga  or  aecraa.   Rich  loam. 

ANT,  iiFmrmica,)  To  drive  tbia  in- 
Met  twaj,  aprinkle  flowara  of  anlpbur 
•*«  it!  naato  and  hannto.  To  kill  it, 
PMT  o?er  the  neit  at  night  a  atrong  da- 
<«ctioB  of  alder  leaTOt.  To  tr^>  it, 
**tv  the  inside  of  a  garden  pot  with 
Maey,  iarert  it  oter  the  neat,  and  when 
oavdad  with  them,  hold  it  of  er  the 
J^  of  boiling  water.  They  maj  be 
^  ftoB  aaeoMing  atandard  and  eapa- 


lier  treea,  bj  tjing  a  piece  of  wool  roond 
the  atema  and  the  lopporters. 

ANTENNARIA.  Eight  apeoiea. 
Chiefljhardjrherbaceooe.  A^hypgrhcm 
is  an  evergreen  creeper.  Cattinga  or 
dirisiont.    Light  rich  soil. 

ANTHEMIS.  FortY-fix  tpeciea.  All 
hardT  except  A.  ofifMa  and  j^meiata^ 
which  are  green-hoaie  plants.  8aed. 
Common  sou.    See  ChamomUe, 

ANTHERICUM.  Twenty-six  species. 
6reen*house  harbaceoos,  excepts.  mctQ' 
timan  and  «i^pA«rttMi,  which  are  hardy. 
Catti  nga  or  aeed .    Los  m  and  sandy  peat. 

ANTUOCERCIS.  Three speciea. 
6reen«hoase  OTargreen  shrubs.  Cat- 
tings.    Loam' and  peat. 

ANTH0CL£I8TAfnacr<^y/te. 
StoTO  OTergreen  tree.  Cuttings.  Peat 
and  loam. 

ANTHODON.  Two  species.  Stove 
OTergreen  ahruba.  Cattinga.  Rich  loam 
and  peat. 

ANTHOLOMA  ffumfoiui.  Store  everw 
green  shrub.  Cuttings.  Rich  loam  and 
peaL 

ANTBOLTZA.  Three  apeciea. 
Hardy  bulba.  Offaeta.  Sandy  south 
border.        

ANTHOMYIA,  a  genua  of  fly,  vary 
injurious  to  the  gardener. 

A,  hraaica,  cabbage  fly,  aays  Mr. 
Curtis,  <<  is  found  on  uie  wing  through 
the  summer,  and  is  the  parent  of  a  msg- 
got  which  haa  been  known  to  lay  waste 
whole  fields  of  cabbagea  bydiaessingthe 
roots,  in  which  they  feed,  aa  well  aa  at 
the  base  of  the  stalk.  Succeasire  gene- 
rations are  feeding  until  November;  the 
latter  fiunilies  lying  in  the  pupa  aUte 
through  the  winter,  and  most  probably 
some  of  the  flies  survive  that  seaaon» 
accreted  in  holea  and  crevices. 

**  When  the  Cabbage-leaves  aasume  a 
lead  or  yellow  colour,  and  droop  in  mid- 
day fh>m  the  effect  of  t^e  aun,  auch 
plants  being  diaeased  should  be  taken 
up,  carried  away,  and  burnt,  and  brine 
or  lime  put  into  the  belea.  Gardeners, 
in  some  instances,  have  collected  large 
q^antitiea  of  the  pupe  from  the  roots, 
by  drawing  away  tne  earth ;  and  aa  these 
insects  are  exceedingly  rapid  in  their 
transformations,  it  is  very  likely  that  it 
may  have  a  very  material  eflfect  in  check- 
ing their  increaae,  and  giving  the  suc- 
ceeding crop  a  better  chance  of  eacap- 
ing  the  fkte  of  the  preceding  one. 

«The  male  of  il.  hratiiat  i»  dark 
bright  grey 9  with  black  briatleas  there  in 
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a  black  stripe  halfway  down  the  middle 
of  the  thorax,  and  a  curved  one  on  each 
side ;  the  body  has  a  more  decided  black 
stripe  down  the  centre,  and  the  seg- 
ments are  marked  by  a  line  of  the  same 
'  colour;  legs  and  antenns  blackish;  wings 
a  little  smoky.  The  female  is  pale  ashy 
grey;  the  eyes  remote,  with  a  dark 
chestnut>coloured  stripe  on  the  crown ; 
the  wings  are  similar  in  tint  to  those  of 
the  foregoing  species,  but  the  insects  are 
considerably  smaller." — Gard,  Chron. 

A.  cepantmf  Onion  fly.  For  the  fol- 
lowing  particulars  I  am  indebted  to  the 
work  or  M.  Kollar. 

**  The  fly  lays  her  eggs  on  the  leaves 
of  the  onion,  close  to  the  earth. 

<*The  newly-hatched  maggot  bores 
through  the  first  leaf  and  then  descends 
between  the  leaves  into  the  onion  to  its 
base,  when  it  entirely  destroys  the  bulb, 
which  soon  becomes  rotten.  It  leaves 
the  onion  to  undergo  its  transformation 
in  the  earth,  and  becomes  an  elliptical, 
reddish-brown,  wrinkled  pupa,  out  of 
which  the  perfect  fly  is  developed  in 
summer  in  from  ten  to  twenty  days. 
The  later  brood  pass  the  winter  in  Uie 
pupa  state. 

"  The  perfect  insect  or  fly  is  entirely 
of  an  ash  grey  colour  in  the  female,  or 
with  black  stripes  on  the  back  of  the 
male;  the  wings  clear  like  glass,  with 
broad  iridescent  reflections,^ and  yellow- 
ish-brown Teins.  It  is  found  tJirough- 
out  the  summer  in  several  generations. 

''  The  larva  lives  during  that  season 
singly,  and  also  gregariously,  on  the  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  leeks  and  onions^  and  does 
great  damage  among  the  white  onions." 

The  maggot  is  conical,  white,  and 
smooth.  It  will  never  make  its  appear- 
ance, if,  at  the  time  of  sowing,  a  little 
of  the  lime  from  the  dry  purifiers  of  the 
gas-works  be  dug  in  and  a  less  quantity 
raked  in  with  the  seed.  This  may  now 
be  obtained  almost  in  every  district  of 
Great  Britain;  but  should  it  be  neglected, 
or  not  obtainable,  soot  applied  in  tlie 
same  mode^  with  the  addition  of  one  or 
two  plentiful  waterings,  during  April 
a^d  the  present  month,  with  strortg 
soapsuds,  will  generally  prevent  the 
evil. — John$ori*$  Gard.  Almanack, 

A,  lactuca.  Lettuce  fly.  Mr.  Curtis 
says,  "  The  larve  first  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  August,  but  they  are  abund- 
ant in  September ;  they  closely  resemble 
those  from  the  Cabbage  and  Turnip, 
being  of  a  yellowisb-wbite  colour,  taper- 


ing towards  the  head,  which  is  pointed , 
and  armed  with  two  short,  black  claws 
at  the  nose. 

"  These  maggots  live  in  the  involucra 
of  diflerent  varieties  of  Lettuce,  f^edin^ 
upon  the  grains  and  receptacle ;  and 
when  these  are  consumed  they  wriggle 
themselves  out  backward,  either  to  en« 
ter  another  seed-vessel  or  (k\i  to  tho 
ground  and  become  pups. 

**  When  the  seed-stems  are^athered 
and  dying,  the  larvs  change  to  pupas, 
called  shucks  in  Surrey,  being  bright 
chestnut-coloured,  oval  cases,  which 
are  rough  when  viewed  under  a  lens, 
with  twp  minate  tubercles  at  the  head, 
and  two  hooks  and  a  few  other  tubercles 
at  the  tail. 

"  In  the  second  week  of  May  a  fevr 
of  the  pups  hatch ;  they  have,  however, 
been  observed  as  early  as  April,  and  as 
late  as  July.  The  male  is  intense  black, 
clothed  with  short  hair  and  bristles;  the 
eyes  reddish-brown  and  meeting  above; 
face  inclining  to  chestnut  colour^  with  a 
bright  spot  of  the  same  on  the  crown  ; 
the  fore  part  of  the  trunk  bears  fonr 
varying  whitish  stripes ;  the  body  is  ashj 
grey,  the  segments  blackish,  at  the  base 
a  deep  black  ;  wings  two,  stained  with 
black,  and  beautiAilly  iridescent;  the 
base  and  poisers  ochreous,  the  nervures 
of  the  wings  pitchy. 

*<  The  female  is  entirely  ashy  grey, 
and  less  bristly;  the  eyes  not  meeting 
on  the  crown,  with  a  bright  chestnut- 
coloured  stripe  between  them ;  body 
oval,  the  apex  cone-shaped;  horns  and 
legs  blackish;  wings  and  nervures  lighter 
than  in  the  male,  which  it  equals  in 
sixe." — Gard,  Chron. 

ANTHONOMUS. 

J.poTmwtim,  Apple  weevil.  Mr.Curtii 
truly  observes,  that  "  this  insect  com- 
mits great  devastation  in  apple  orchards, 
by  destroying  the  stamens,  pistil,  and 
receptacle  of  the  flower.  As  soon  as 
the  blossom  buds  begin  to  swell,  the  fe- 
male beetle  begins  to  deposit  her  eggs. 
In  calm  weather  she  selects  a  good  bud, 
and  makes  a  hole  in  it  with  her  pro- 
boscis ;  she  fixes  herself  at  the  hole, 
lays  one  egg,  and  goes  on  till  she  has 
deposited  a  considerable  number  of  eggs 
in  separate  buds. 

<*  The  bud  continues  to  swell  and  the 
petals  nearly  expand,  when   suddenly 
the  growth  ceases  and  the  petals  wither 
and  assume  a  shrivelled  appearance.    If 
one  of  these  flower  buds  be  examined 
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wktm  BCftriy  ezpanded,  a  raiall  white 
fnin  with  a  black  head  will  be  found  in 
tut  centre,  which  beeins  to  aisapie  a 
yellowish  colour;  a  few  days  later  the 
grab  will  be  foand  either  wholly  or 
ptrtiaJiy  changed  to  a  beetle,  and  should 
Aere  be  a  smsll  hole  on  the  side  of  the 
receptacle  the  beetle  will  have  escaped; 
the  transformatioii  from  the  egg  to  the 
perfect  state  not  having  occupied  more 
than  a  month.  When  this  beetle,  which 
it  dark  brown  with  grey  stripes,  leaves 
the  receptacle,  it  feeds  doring  the  ium> 
Ber  oo  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  and  is 
■eldom  to  be  seen.  In  the  autumn,  the 
veefils  leare  the  trees  and  search  for 
esarenient  hiding-places  under  stones 
•boot  the  trees,  or  under  the  rough  bark, 
la  which  they  pass  the  winter. 

"Consequently,  as  they  commence 
their  operations  early  in  the  apring,  care 
Aoold  be  taken  to  rerooTe  all  stones, 
dead  leaves,  and  other  litter  from  under 
the  trees,  as  well  as  to  scrape  off  the 
raagh  dead  bark  from  them  in  the  winter 
•eaaon. 

"  The  apple  weevil  is  also  very  in- 
jorioas  to  pear  trees." — Gard,  Chran, 

K^THOPHYVM  laneeolatwn,  A 
Hove  fern.     Seed.     Light  rich  soil. 

A5TU08PERMUM  athiopicum, 
Green-house  eTergreen  shrub.  Cuttings. 
Loaa  and  peat. 

ANTHYLLIS.  Twenty-two  species. 
Hardy  berbaceoos  and  gre^n-house  ever- 
freens.  Seeds  or  cuttings.  Bandy  loam 
aad  peat. 

ANTIDESMA.  Tbre«  speciea.  Stove 
tven^reen  shrubs.   Cuttings.  Rich  loam. 

ANTIRRHINUM.  Snap-dragon. 
Twelve  species.  Hardy  herbaceous, 
except  A.  asarina  and  moUe,  which  are 
haltbardy  evergreens.  Cuttings  or  seeds. 
CosiRion  soil. 

ANTLER  MOTH.     ChatiMM, 

ANTWERP  HOLLYHOCK.    AUhta 

ANTCHIA  diehotoma,  Hsrdy  bien- 
nial.   Division  and   seed.     Sand   and 


AOTUS.  Three  speciea.  Green- 
hoste  evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings. 
Loan  and  sandj  peat. 

APEIBA.  Four  species.  Stove  ever- 
green treen.    Cuttings.    Loam  and  peat. 

APHANANTHfi  c«/ottordeff.  Green- 
kosse  evergreen  ahmb.  Cuttings.  Peat 
aad  loam. 

APHANOCHILUS  ineiitu.  Hardj 
kcfbaceons.    Cuttings.    Light  aoil. 


APHELANDRA  erUtata.  Stove 
evergreen  ahrub.  Cuttings.  Loam  and 
peat. 

APHELEXIS.  Four  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  ahrub.   Cuttings.    Peat 
'  and  sandy  loam. 

I  APHIS,  the  Plant  Louae,  Pucerorif  or 
;  Vine  fretter.  This  insect,  so  destructive 
i  from  ita  multitude,  attacks  fruit  trees, 
juicy  kitchen  vegetables,  and  other 
plants,  weakening  and  rendering  them 
incapable  of  development  by  aucking 
from  them  their  juices.  The  exhaustion 
thus  occasioned  is  sometimes  so  com- 
plete as  to  destroy  the  plant.  Each 
vegetable  subject  to  its  ravages  haa  its 
peculiar  species. 

Aphi$  pyri  mali  is  of  a  grsss  green 
cplour,  attacking  the  apple  and  pear. 

A,  per$ic€t  is  dark  green,  and  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  peach  and  nectarine. 

A,  prvni  ravages  the  plum  tribes^'and 
is  a  very  light  green. 

A,  rout.  Light  green^  found  upon 
the  rose  genus. 

il./o&tf,  known  popularly  as  the  Black 
Dolphin  and  Elephant ^  is  black,  and  at- 
tacks the  common  bean. 

The  tops  of  beans  attacked  by  the 
Black  Dolphin  should  be  forthwitn  re- 
moved ;  and  smaller  plants  may  be  st- 
ringed  with  tobacco- water,  or  water  m 
which  elder  leaves  have  been  boiled  f 
which  applications  are  all  fatal  to  the 
aphis. 

A.  pisi  is  green,  and  affects  the  pea. 

A,  lonictra^  Woodbine  loose.  Dingy 
green. 

A,  cerasi,  Morello  pherry  louse.  Ap- 
pears black.  Infests  the  under  sides  of 
the  leaves,  especially  on  wet  soils. 

A.  eoryli.  Nut  louse.    Pale  green. 

A,  Dahlue,  Dahlia  louse.  Amber 
coloured. 

A,  ribis.  Red  currant  louse.  Black iah. 

A.  ligmtrif  Privet  louse.  Dark  brown. 

A,  ribit-nigri,  Black  currant  louse. 
Transparent  green. 

A,  lathyri.  Sweet  pea  louse.  Dark 
purple. 

A,  (Cinara)  n^hani.  Radish  louse. 
Females,  green ;  males,  lightish  red. 

The  aphides  on  the  peach  appear  the 
earliest,  being,  as  are  all  the  othera,  the 
produce  of  egga  deposited  during  the 
previous  autumn.  During  the  apring  and 
summer  they  are  viviparous,  and  breed 
with  extraordinary  rapidity.  The  gar- 
dener doea  well,  Uierefore,  to  scrub  the 
branches  of  his  wall  trees,  and  to  boil 
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or  ehange  th«  ihrodi  tfrj  winter,  Ibr 
he  thm  deetroji  the  peit  in  embryo.  So 
•oon  u  thej  appear  in  q>ring,  otot  each 
wall  tree  a  mat  ahoold  he  fiutened,  and 
tobacco  burnt  beneath  it.  Peaa,  whilat 
the  dew  is  upon  them,  may  be  daated 
with  Scotch  enoff.  Over  the  apple,  plum, 
and  other  itandardi,  the  only  ayailable 
remedy  ia  a  repeated    application  of 

auickhme,  at  the  fame  earij  period  of 
10  daj,  bjr  the  meana  of  Corna*  Lime 
Doater.  Moat  oftheaeineecta  are  readily 
deitrojed  bj  an  application  of  diluted 
whale  oil  aoap;  it  if  probable  a  aolution 
of  common  loft  aoap  would  be  equally 
effiecti?e.  The  inexperienced  operator 
ahould  be  careful  left  he  apply  it  in  too 
powerful  a  state. 

The  larTa  of  the  Coeeimlla  or  Lady- 
bird, especially  C,  punctata^  the  Syrpkut 
or  bee-like  fly,  the  HtvMrotiut  or  golden- 
eyed  fly,  the  ant.  some  caterpillars,  and 
many  of  the  Ichnnananid^y  are  sreat 
deatroyers  of  the  Aphia,  and  ahould  be 
encouraged  rather  toan  removed.  See 
American  Blight. 

APHTLLANTBES  monapdim' 
iU.  Half-hardy  herbaceoua.  Diriaion 
and  seed.    Sandy  peat. 


APICRA.  Twelye  apeciea.  Oreea- 
hooae  Bucculents.  Snckera.  Sandy  loam 
and  peat. 

APIOS  (ubirofa.  Hardy  tuber.  Root. 
Sand  and  peat. 

APIUM.  Six  species.  See  Cdery^ 
CiUHae,  and  ParsUy, 

AP0N06ET0N.  Four  speciM. 
Stote  or  green-house  aquatica.  Ofiaet* 
or  aeeda.    Loam  and  peat  in  water. 

APPLE.    (Pyrui  maiut.) 

VarUtia, — ^There  are  1,496  named 
▼arietiea  in  the  laat  edition  of  tbe 
London  Horticultural  Society'a  Liat  of 
Fruits,  of  which  they  have  897  cultivat- 
ed in  their  gardens.  It  mav  readilv  be 
presumed  that  in  such  a  multitude  there 
are  many  of  inferior  quality;  indeed  it  is 
not  improbable  there  are  some  utterl  j 
unworthy  of  culture.  The  object  in  thoe 
congregating  them  waa  praiseworthv— 
to  determine  their  comparative  value. 
The  true  policy  is  evtdentiy  to  select 
from  the  mass  those  which,  from  some 
special  quality,  are  most  deserving  of 
perpetuity.  The  following  named  va- 
rieties are  believed  to  be  eminently 
worthy  of  culture.  We  copy  horn  tbo 
catalogue  of  D.  Landreth  and  Fulton. 


Explanation  or  ABimETiATioNt.— Cofoiir — r  red;  atr  atriped;  y  yellow  ; 
g  green.    8iz9-~^L  large ;  k  medium ;  a  email. 

Thou  marktd  *  arttf  Amtrican  oHf^n, 
Th09€  marlud  t  aT9  oMitnA^Afw  tht  UbU, 

SUMMER  APPLES. 
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VAMB. 

LOUB. 

roax. 

s 

M 

* 

IXAWV. 

:Si/bi  Aatrachaa          «... 

r 

roundish 

July  to  Aug. 

•tBevan 

atrr 

flat 

L 

July        Aog. 

English  CodliA 

7 

oonical 

L 

Aug.      Sept. 

tEarly  Queen 

rstr 

roundish 

M 

July        Aug. 

*t£arly  Harvest 

y 

roundish 

M 

July        Aug. 

Summer  Queen 

atr 

roundish 

M 

July        Aug. 

*Lippincott 

r 

oblong 

M 

July       Aug. 

Siberian  Crab 

y 

conical 

s 

s 

Aug.        Oct. 

Woolman'B  Harveat 

atr 

roundish 

M 

Aug.       Sept. 

*tSummer  Pearmain 

r 

oblong 

L 

Aug.       Sept. 

Joneating  Red 

ystr 

ovate 

M 

July        Aug. 

FALL  AND  WINTER  APPLES. 


Alexander 
tBaldvrin 

•tBellflower,  TeUow 
*Carthouae 
Codlialriah 
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roondiah 
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conical 

L 
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flat 
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Oct.  Feb. 

Dec.  Apl. 
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Codliii 

*CBBiber]aii(i  Spice 

Doctor  or  Dttm 

*t6r«eoiaf ,  Rhode  Idand 

LadiM>  fiweetiiig 

6itn»  Apple    . 

*6riad0tooe 

Gnreucieii 

Hawtbomden   . 

HaniioB 

Udj  Apple,  pomau  d'  Jpi 

Tdata't  Sweetiag  . 

Ladyflnger     . 

nMtides'fl  BliMh     . 

^Morgan 

*tIfortlieni  Spjr 

Ptamaia,  Bloe  winter 

^PMMck'a  Red 

Rppu,  BoUock 
«    Golden 

^American    • 
*Bficbmel  Henrj 
Fan,  or  Holland 
Bleabetm 
Ribtton 
^Hollow  Core 
*tGreen  Newton 
*tYeUow  Newton 

Prieadej 

Ptead  Apple 

•tPorter  . 

^tRoxbary  RoaMt 

BoMin  Stem     . 

Baabo 

*Seck-Bo-rarther,  Red 

HowtoB  Spitzenbarg 

^pitsenbnrg^  Eaopmi 

*t%iitxeBborgy  Kttighn'*$ 

melinf » Jllfoorc>f 

•Swur 

^tTewktbiiry  Bloab 

*tVaaderTere 

•Wiae,  or  Hay^a 

*WiBcnp 

*Wmta'  Qoeen 

Toikdiire  Greening 


Tbe  following  ontlinea  and  deaerip- 
litat  of  a  fow  prominent  Tarietiea  of 
<ppl«t,  maj  be  mtereadng  to  tboee  who 
^  Boc  powiw  a  more  elaborate  work, 
w  tee  wboll  J  demoted  to  Fmita,  ind  are 
mmtd  with  a  deaire  to  increaae  the 
pvpilarehafaeter  of  the  Dictionary,  and 
M«^  it  of  inoreaaed  intereat  to  the 
MM  of  readera. 
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FOBX. 


conical 

flat 
ronndiab 
roQodiah 
rovndiah 
roondisb 
ronndiah 
ronndiah 
ronndisb 
conical 

flat 
roundiab 

oblong 

flat 
roondiab 
conical 
conical 
roondisb 
roondisb 
roondisb 
roundish 

oblong 

flat 
ronndi^h 
roondisb 
roundiab 
roundish 
roundish 
oblong 
roundish 
oblong 
roundiab 

round 
flat 

round 
roondisb 
conical 

rounS 

round 
roundish 

round 
flat 

round 

round 
conical 

round 
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L 
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X 
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lEAioir. 


S 


Oct. 
Not. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Not. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Not. 
Not. 
Not. 
Not. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Deo. 
Not. 
Not. 
Dec. 
Not. 
Dec. 
Not. 
Oct. 
Not. 
Not. 
Not. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Oct. 
Sept. 
Dec. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Not. 
Not. 
1  Not. 
Not. 
Dec. 
Not. 
Jan. 
Oct. 
Not. 
Not. 
Not. 
Dec. 


to   Dec. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Apl. 

Feb. 

June 

Not. 

Dec. 

A^. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Not. 

Dec. 

April 

Jan. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Mar. 

April 

April 


Fan. 
Not. 
May 
Jan. 
j/ec. 
Apl. 
Feb. 
Apl. 
April 
Mar. 
Mar. 
May 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apl. 
Mar. 
Feb. 


Coxi.     (Fig.   1.) 
Tariety  from  one 


SUKKEB    QUEBH. 

This  ia  quite  a  distinc 
long  known  around  Philadelphia  aa  the 
Early  Queen.  It  is  of  Aill  medinm 
size,  the  outline  in  some  specimeno 
rather  longer  than  broad,  the  bloesom 
end  ocoaaionally  quite  pointed.  Skin 
yellow,  clouded  and  otriped  with  red, 
•o  much  •o  in  •ome  instancea  aa  to 
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obicQre  the  ground  colour.  Flesh  yel- 
low, rich  and  aromatic.  Stem  long, 
deeply  planted.  Ripe  in  Angnst,  but 
fit  for  cooking  in  July.  Coze  deacribea 
it  at  an  apple  of  the  finett  quality,  and 


of  uncommonly  beautifu]  appearanee. 
It  is  certainly  a  superior  dessert  fruit ; 
its  sprightly  aroma  is  agreeable  to  most 
palates,  and  makes  it  a  popular  apple  ia 
the  Philadelphia  market. 


Fig.  1.— <P.  43.) 


SvxmER  Pearm Aiv .  Coxe,  (Fig.  2.) 
This  is  unquestionably  the  finest  apple 
of  its  season,  possessing  more  of  the 
character  of  the  pear  than  an  ordinary 
apple ;  its  appearance  is  by  no  means 
prepossessing,  and  those  who  look  to 
eiteriors  only  would  pass  it  by  unno- 
ticed. The  colour  is  usually  dull  red, 
slightly  streaked  and  spotted,  occasion- 
ally in  the  sun  of  a  brighter  hue.  Coxe 
aays  it  has  proved  well  adapted  to  light 
lands,  and  correctly  describes  it  as 
singularly  tender,  bursting  from  its  own 
weight,  when  falling.  The  outline  is 
oblong,  uniformly  regular;  stem  and 
calyx  deeply  seated;  ripe  in  August  and 
September. 

WooLKAif'8  Harvest.  (Striped 
Harvett.)  (Fig.  3.)  This  apple  is 
known  in  New  Jersey  as  above  ;  its  ori- 
gin is  obscure,  nor  have  we  found  it 
oescribed  by  any  American  authority. 


The  siie  is  much  below  medium,  weigh- 
ing scarcely  twe  ounces.  Ground  colour 
a  delicate  whitish  yellow,  beautifully 
streaked  and  pencilled  with  bright  red 
of  difierent  depths,  giving  it  rather  nn 
artificial  aspect,  as  though  an  artist  had 
coloured  it  to  suit  his  fancy;  flesh  white, 
crisp  and  tender,  juicy,  but  not  rich: — 
its  early  maturity  commends  it  to  notice; 
ripe  in  July. 

MAiDEif-8  Blush.  Coxe.  (Fig.  4.) 
There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  more  popular 
summer  apple  in  the  Philadelphia  mar- 
ket  than  this ;  it  ripens  in  August,  and 
is  in  flruitful  seasons  abundant  until  the 
first  of  October.  The  size  is  above  me* 
dium ;  skin  smooth, yellow,  with  a  lively 
carmine  cheek ;  the  general  outline  is 
flattened.  Flesh  white,  tender,  admi- 
rably adapted  to  drying.  Stem  short, 
and  both  it  and  the  eye  seated  in  a 
deep  cavity.    The  habit  of  the  tree  is- 
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Fig.  2.— (P.  44.) 


Fig.  3.— (P.  44.) 


vigoroQS,  fonning  an  open  and  rather 
^treading  head. 

Eaklt  Bovoh.  Ken.  (Bough  Apple, 
Cne.)  (Fig.  5.)  The  Edrlj  Boogli  is 
freqaemtij  above  mediam  site ;  ootline 
ntber  longer  than  broad.  Stem  aeldom 
riaing  to  the  crown  of  the  fmit.  Skin 
aaMwtfa,  of  a  pale  yellow  hue.  Fletb 
white,  with  more  than  ordinary  juice ; 
vweet  aad  well^flatoured,  though  by  no 


means  rich.  It  if  of  fair  quality,  and 
becauae  of  its  early  maturity  generally 
esteemed.    Ripe  in  July  ^pi  Auffust. 

Haoloe.  {Hagloe  Crab  ofCoxe: 
Dovming.)  (Fig.  6.)  There  is  evidently 
aome  blunder  as  regards  this  apple, 
which  was  imported  by  Coze,  and  de- 
scribed by  him.  It  is  unquestionably 
not  the  Hagloe  Crab  of  the  English,  a 
cider  apple  of  high  repute,  to  which. 
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Fig.  4.— (P.  44.) 


Fig.  6.— (P.  46.) 
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it  if  Mievedy  this  bM  no  pr^teiifion. 
h  if  Hid  that  Coze  himself  discovered 
the  error,  end  desi^eed  eorrectiog  it  in 
atttareeiditioDorhiswork.  It  occurred 
ftofli  tbe  label  hsTing  been  lost  in  the 
srifiaal  package,  and  a  loose  Hagloe 
Cf^  label  being  found,  was  sappoe^  to 
alteeh  to  the  tree  in  question. 

It  is  now  well  knewn  in  PennsjiTania 
md  New  Jenej,  as  tbe  Hagloe,  tbe 
Ornfr  having  been  dropped,  and  is  much 
fancied  in  the  Philadelphia  market 
ss  a  cooking  apple;  its  ftir  sixe,  above 


medium,  and  great   beantj,   

mend  it  for  the  table.  Tbe  prevail- 
ing  colour  is  jellow,  streaked  with 
red  of  darker  or  lighter  shades,  and 
with  a  delicate  bloom  on  well*ripened 
specimens.  The  outline  round,  some- 
times a  little  irregular.  Stem  short; 
the  eye  deeply  seated.  The  flesh  is 
soft  and  woollj,  as  it  is  termed,  which 
of  course  detracts  from  its  quality  as  a 
table  fhiit.  Ripe,  August  and  Septem- 
ber. 


Fig.  6^— (P-  46.) 


Emmlt  QtTBKir.  (Fig.  7.)  Tbe  ap- 
ple here  represented,  has  been  known 
fcr  many  years  around  Philadelphia  bj 
the  above  name ;  it  is  one  of  the  earb- 
in  our  market,  making  its  ap- 
early  in  July  and  continuing 
It  August.  When  ripened  in 
ihe  sen  it  is  nearly  of  a  uniform  aspect 

etjipedand  clouded  with  red  of  darker 
er  tighter  shades  on  a  greenish-yellow 
gronnd,  the  red  frequently  the  prevail- 
ing colour :  others  ripened  in  the  shade 
have  bot  little  red,  the  stripes  more  dis- 
tincdy  marked  on  a  greenish  ground, 
than  presenting  fruit  from  the  same  tree 


of  very  different  appearance.  The  sise 
is  in  good  specimens,  above  medium ; 
outline  rather  flattened,  and  narrowing 
towards  the  blossom  end.  Calyx  quite 
small,  nearly  dosed  and  set  in  a  shal- 
low basin.  Stem  short,  seldom  rising 
to  the  crown  of  the  fruit.  Flesh  white, 
with  occasional  pink  streaks  and  clouds; 
crisp,  and  when  over  ripe,  mealy. 

Balowih.  Km:  Down,  (Fig.  S.) 
The  Baldwin,  partially  known  as  the 
Woodpecker,  is  nearly  confined  to  New 
England ;  but  ought  to  be  an  apple  of 
the  world.  It  has  few  superiors,  and  is 
above  average  quality  in  all  respects. 
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Fig.  7.— (P.  47.) 


Fig.  8.--(P.  47.) 
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III  flsTonr  ii  rich  and  tprightlj.  Flesh 
jdlowith  mod  crisp ;  few  taste  it  with- 
oot  admiration. 

The  outline  is  ronnd,  flattened  at  the 
siem  end  and  narrowing  towards  the 
eye ;  ground  coloor  jellow  obscured  by 
nd  and  crimson  shading  and  slightly 
Btaiked  by  msset  near  the  stem,  which 
is  rather  deeply  planted.  In  season 
from  NoTember  to  March. 

Ladt  Apple.  Coxe,  (Pomsne  d* 
Afi.  Rouge.  Petit  and  Oro$  Apt. 
RamgeyOf  the  French.)  (Fiff.  9.)  The 
smsll  sixe  of  this  beaatiful  fruit  may  be 


an  objection  with  many,  but  it  is  an- 
doubtedly  worthy  a  place  in  every 
orchard  nrom  its  exquisite  beauty  and 
fine  quality.  The  Lady  Apple  is  highly 
prized  wherever  quality,  rather  Uian 
bulk  is  considered  as  the  test  of  value. 
At  Philadelphia  it  is  a  great  favourite, 
and  commands  ready  sale.  The  out- 
line is  flat,  colour  when  well  ripened  a 
lively  yellow,  with  a  bright  carmine 
cheek.  Flesh  white  and  crisp ;  juice 
sprightly  and  agreeable ;  bears  abnnd- 
antlv.  Ripe  in  December,  and  keeps 
well  during  winter. 


Fig.  9. 


Gloria  Mvndi.  TAoinp.  Afon- 
ttrcm  Pippen.  Coxe,  OoldenBalL  Ken. 
(Fig.  10.)  Coze  says  this  imposing  ap- 
ple originated  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
Downing  supposed  it  to  be  originally 
from  Maine;  the  &ct  is  unimportant.  Its 
laif  e  sixe  renders  it  an  object  of  popular 
regard;  it  is  an  admirable  cooking  ap- 
ple though  not  profitable,  from  liability 
to  be  blown  off'  prematurely.  Skin 
yellow,  marked  by  bright  spots  or  dots. 
Fleil)  juicy  and  sprighdy.  The  outline 
is  round;  stem  short;  eye  bushy.  In 
season,  November  to  March.  A  speci- 
men at  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural 
Society's  exhibition,  September,  1846, 
weighed  27  ounces. 

Bell  Flower.  (Fig.  11.)  "A  re- 
markably large,  beautiful  and  excel- 
lent apple,  iMrth  for  the  dessert  and 
for  cooking — it  is  of  a  pale,  but  bright 
and  (air  yellow  coloor;  the  cheek  next 
the  son  has  sometimes  a  blush,  but  more 
frequently  is  without  any  red :  the  form 
is  oblong,  smnewhat  pointed  at  the 
blossom  end — both  ends  are  deeply  in- 
dented—the flesh  is  rich,  juicy,  tender 
and  sprightly ;  it  has  uncommonly  large 
fbll  seeds,  which  are  lodged  in  a  peri- 


carpium  of  unusual  size,  and  if  shaken 
can  be  distinctly  heard  ;  it  ripens  late 
in  October,  when  its  great  weight 
causes  it  to  fall  in  windy  weather — if 
carefully  picked  before  they  are  too 
ripe,  they  will  keep  in  high  perfection 
through  the  winter,  till  late  in  the 
spring,  especially  when  they  are  shrivel- 
led or  wilted — from  their  beauty  and 
excellence,  they  are  the  most  popular 
apple  in  the  Philadelphia  market:  the 
tree  srows  very  large  and  spreading ;  it 
should  be  trained  high,  or  the  limbs  will 
touch  the  ground  when  in  fiill  bearing;  it 
succeeds  best  on  light  rich  soils." — Coxe, 
Rhode  Island  GREEimfo. —  Coxe. 
(Fig.  12.)  A  well  known  variety,  ex- 
tensively disseminated  throughout  the 
Atlantic  States.  The  size  is  large; 
outline  round;  skin  of  a  yellowish 
green;  sometimes,  though  very  sel- 
dom of  a  faint  blush-like  hue  towards 
the  stem.  The  flesh  is  crisp,  abounding 
in  juice,  finely  flavoured  ;  stem  short. 
Calyx  rather  small  for  so  large  an  ap- 
ple, and  placed  in  a  shallow  basin.  In 
season  from  October  to  January,  some- 
times later. 


gretl  popuUritf. 

MchuietU,  ind  ii  beld  throDghoul  ^  Ybllow  Ncwtvwh  Pifpik.  (Fig. 
'  England  in  high  repute.  II  ia  H.)  "  This  i*  in  mcMl  of  in  •irietlaa 
illy  coniidared  the  beat  or  iti  clui '  the  fineat  apple  oT  our  counlry,  and 
olirly  lermed  '■leather-coali."  The  i  probably  of  the  world.     Il  TBriea  much 

ii  fiill  medium;  rorm  irregaUrly  j  id  qailily.wiihaoil,  aipect, cultivilion, 
id,  flattened  at  both  atem  and  bloa-    climBte  and  age.     The  form  ia  rather 

end.    When  (iillj  ripe  of  a 


n^^ 


mjd-wini 


yello- 


irblD[ch«.     It 
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Fig.ll.^P.49.) 


tpples  on  eren  a  light  Modj  •oil,  aided 
by  the  application  of  liTer  or  meadow 
nMd  aa  a  manare,  ti»o  or  three  cart 
loada  to  a  tree." — Coxe. 

WiiTE  Afpu.  (Fig.  15.)  This  ia  a 
well  known  rarietj  in  Philadelphia.  It 
is  anaaaallj  large,  and  attractiTe  from 
it!  beaatifiillj  rair  and  handsome  ap- 
pearance. The  ontline  is  roond,  rather 
flattened  at  the  polos;  prerailing  colour 
red,  shaded  and  spottiBd  with  yellow. 
Sulk  quite  short,  never  rising  to  the 
crown  of  the  frait,  which  is  occasion- 
ally of  a  rasset  hoe,  Calyx  large  and 
deeply  seated,  ripe  in  October,  and  in 
eating  through  the  antomn  and  winter. 
It  is  equally  adapted  to  the  table, 
kitchen  and  press.  The  habit  of  the 
tree  is  open,  growth  large  and  band- 
e. 


JEbovus  SnTZENBimo.  Thon^,  lAnd. 
Ken,  (Fig.  16.)  There  are  but  few, 
very  few  apples  to  which  higher  rank  ia 
awarded  than  to  this  rariety,  which  has 
the  rare  advantage  of  beauty  and  good- 
neaa  combined.  It  is  said  to  have  origi- 
nated at  jEsopus  on  the  Hudson  river. 
The  size  full  medium ,  with  an  oblong  out- 
line. Skin  fair  and  smooth,  of  a  fine  clear 
red,  in  some  specimens  of  a  brilliant  hoe 
on  Uie  sunny  side,  the  opposite  of  a  Yel- 
lowish cast.  Flesh  yellow,  and  in  the  lan- 
guage ofCoie,«8ingnlarly  rich,  juicy  and 
sprightly."  Stem  of  medium  length,  well 

{Wanted.  Calyx  in  a  shallow  depression, 
n  season  November  to  February. 

Kaiohn*s  SprrzEifBuxo.  Coxe,  (Fig. 
17.)  This  variety  takes  its  name  from 
the  original  cultivator,  the  late  Joseph 
Kaigbn,  of  Kaighn's  Point,  New  Jersey. 
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Pig.  12.— (P.  43.) 


Fig.  13.— (P.  60.) 
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Fig.  14.— (P.  60.) 


It  soinewbat  reterobles  the  ^topui 
Spttxeobarg.  Colour  bright  red,  deli- 
cately streaked  and  marked  by  white 
dots,  which  strongly  characterize  it. 
Skia  smooth;  flesh  joicy  and  well 
flavonred ;  stenr  rather,  long,  deeply 
seated;  blossom  end  frequently  more 
pointed  than  in  the  drawing. 

Propagaium  by  $eed. — When  it  is  in- 
tended to  raise  stocks  to  be  engrafted, 
the  only  matter  to  be  observed  in  se- 
lecting the  seed  is,  that  it  be  from  vigo- 
rons  healthy  trees.  Keep  the  seed  in 
sand,  or  earth  moderately  damp,  daring 
aotnmn  and  winter,  and  sow  quite  early 
lo  the  spring,  and  in  drills,  so  as  to  ad- 
mit of  more  easy  culture.  The  second 
season  the  young  stocks  may  be  trans- 
planted, and  again  the  third  season, 
each  transplantation  tending  to  secure 
soccess  on  the  final  transfer  to  the  or- 
chard ground.)  When  three  years  old. 
They  will  be,  if  well  managed,  stout 
stocks,  ready  for  grafting. 

Where  the  object  is  to  produce  new 
Tarieties,  select  the.seed  from  fsYOurite 
fruits  and  sow  as  above  directed. 

If  it  be  the  purpose  to  allow  the  seed- 
lings to  bear,  they  may  be  suffered  to 
remain  where  they  have  first  grown,  or 
they  may  be  transplanted  to  any  other 
position.    But  a  more  speedy  method 


to  reach  results  is  to  graft  a  shoot  of 
the  seedling  in  a  branch  of  a  vigorous 
tree.  The  second  season  fhiit  may  be 
obtained,  especially  if  the  shoot  is  bent 
downwards,  or  inclined,  so  as  to  arrest 
the  free  flow  of  sap,  which  would  rather 
tend  to  preserve  wood  than  fruit.  By 
this  means  cariosity  can  be  early  satis- 
fied, and  those  which  prove  worthless, 
by  far  the  larger  portion,  cast  oot  as 
cumberers  of  the  ground. 

Mr.  Knight  sUtes  that  « the  width 
and  thickness  of  the  leaf  generally  in- 
dicates the  size  of  the  future  apple,  but 
will  by  no  means  convey  any  correct 
idea  of  the  merits  of  the  niture  fVuit. 

**  When  these  have  the  character  of 
high  cultivation,  the  qualities  of  the 
fruit  will  be  far  removed  from  those  of 
the  native  species ;  but  the  apple  may 
be  insipid  or  highly  flavoured,  green  or 
deeply  coloured,  and  of  course  well  or 
ill-calculated  to  answer  the  purposes  of 
the  planter.  An  early  blossom  in  the 
spring,  9nd  an  early  change  of  colour 
in  the  autumnal  leaf,  would  naturally 
be  supposed  to  indicate  a  fVuit  of  early 
maturity,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to 
discover  any  criterion  of  this  kind  on 
which  the  smallest  dependence  may  be 
placed.  The  leaves  of  some  varieties 
will  become  yellow  and  fall  off,  leaving 
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the  fimit  green  and  immature ;  and  the 
leavei  in  other  kinds  will  retain  their 
verdure  long  after  the  fruit  has  perished. 
The  plants  whose  buds  in  the  annual 
wood  are  full  and  prominent  are  usually 
more  productive  than  those  whose  buds 
are  small  and  shrunk  in  the  bark  ;  but 
their  future  produce  will  depend  much 
on  Uie  power  the  blossoms  possess  of 
bearing  the  cold,  and  this  power  varies 
in  the  varieties,  and  can  only  be  known 
from  experience.  Those  which  pro- 
duce their  leaves  and  blossoms  rather 
earlv  in  the  spring  are  generally  to  be 
prerorred,  for,  though  they  are  more 
exposed  to  injury  from  frost,  they  less  fre- 
quently suffer  from  the  attacks  of  insects 


— the  more  common  cause  of  ailure. 
The  disposition  to  vegetate  early  or 
late  in  the  spring,  is,  like  almost  everj 
other  quality  in  the  apple  tree,  trans- 
ferred in  different  degrees  to  its  ofl^ 
spring ;  and  the  planter  must  therefore 
seek  those  (qualities  in  the  parent  tree 
which  he  wishes  to  find  in  the  ftiture 
seedling  plants.  The^best  method  I 
have  t>een  able  to  discover  of  obtaining 
such  fruits  as  vegetate  very  early  in  the 
spring,  has  been  by  introducing  the 
farina  of  the  Siberian  Crab  into  the  blos- 
som of  a  rich  and  early  apple,  and  by 
transferring,  in  the  same  manner,  the 
fkrina  of  the  apple  to  the  blossom  of  the 
Siberian  Crab.    The  leaf  and  the  habit 
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•f  muy  of  ibe  planU  that  I  hare  thas 
•Vtained,  possess  much  of  the  character 
of  the  apple,  whilst  they  TegeUte  as 
early  io  the  spring  as  the  crab  of  Sibe- 
m,  and  possess  at  least  an  equal  power 
of  bearing  cold  $  ■  and  I  possess  two 
pluts  of  the  &mily  which  are  quite  as 
Wdy  as  the  most  austere  crab  of  our 
wsods." 

By  euttingM^—AU  the  varieties  may 
be  raised  in  this  mode,  though  some, 
is  the  BurT'knot,  Codling,  and  Jnne- 
catisf,  more  readily  than  others.  Trees 
s»  raiKd  are  said  to  be  not  so  liable  as 
their  parents  to  canker.  In  February 
take  cottings  of  young  shoots  from  some 
of  the  horizontal  branches,  about  eight 
iacbes  long,  cutting  off  a  portion  of  the 
old  wood  of  the  branch  attached  to  the 
•hoot ;  remove  all  the  buds  except  the 
ipper  three.  Plant  these  firmly  in 
•asdy  loam,  giving  water  and  coveting 
vith  a  band-glass  until  the  cuttings  have 
veil  vegetated.  Shade  from  the  mid- 
day ma ;  remove  the  hand-glass  in  Au- 


gust ;  and  remove  the  plants  into  the 
nursery  early  in  November. 

Soil. — ^The  most  fkvourable  soil  is  a 
strong  loam,  two  feet  deep,  on  a  dry 
subsoil,  thoroughly  drained,  for  stag- 
nant root  moisture  induces  canker  and 
moss. 

Plantings — ^Thesoil  should  be  trench- 
ed, and  some  cultivators  place  imme- 
diately beneath  each  tree,  according  to 
the  eitent  of  its  roots,  chalk,  stones, 
or  brick-bats  rammed  so  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  pavement  to  direct  the  roots 
horizontally.  Plant  so  that  the  roots 
nearest  the  surface  are  twelve  inches 
below  it. 

Etpalieri, — In  America  the  apple  is 
seldom  trained  as  an  Espalier,  though 
they  might  thus  be  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens of  limited  extent,  and  in  some 
cases  serve  a  double  purpose,  affording 
shade  and  fruit.  When  first  planted 
the  young  plant  is  out  down  to  within 
about  a  foot  of  the  ground,  and  only 
three  shoots  permitted  to  spring  from  it> 
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one  of  which  will  be  the  leader,  and 
the  others  will  form  the  first  or  lower 
tier  of  bearing  branches,  which  are  to 
be  secured  to  small  stakes,  so  as  to 
keep  them  in  their  proper  places. 

The  foU  owing  season  the  upright 
leader  mast  be  shortened  to  nine  inches 
or  a  foot  above  the  two  horizontal 
branches,  and  deprived  of  all  its  shoots 
excepting  the  three  uppermost^  which 
are  to  be  treated  the  same  as  before. 
In  this  way  the  leading  shoot  is  to  be 
stopped  at  the  requisite  distance  above 
the  horizontal  ones,  until  it  has  reached 
the  height  of  five  feet.  It  is  then  cut 
oflT,  and  no  more  allowed  to  grow  up- 
right, the  whole  strength  of  the  tree 
being  directed  to  the  fVuiting  branches. 
—•Qard,  Chron. 

Espalier  apple  trees  should  be  at  not 
lesathan  twenty  feet  distance ;  butfive- 
and-thirty  feet  is  better,  especially  for 
trees  grafted  on  crab  or  apple  stocks, 
which  are  free  shooters ;  for  trees  graft- 
ed on  codlin  and  paradise  stocks  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  feet  may  be  a  sufficient 
disunce .    They  should  be  planted  with 


their  heads  entire,  only  removing  any 
very  irregular  growths  that  do  not  range 
consistent  with  the  intended  form,  and 
pruning  any  broken  roots.  Let  all  the 
branches  be  trained  horizontally  to  the 
right  and  left,  an  equal  number  on  each 
side,  all  at  full  length,  five  or  six  inches 
asunder,  and,  according  as  they  shoot 
in  summer,  still  continue  them  aloag 
entire.  At  the  same  time  train  ia  a 
further  supply  of  new  shoots,  to  increase 
the  number  of  horizontals  or  bearers, 
and  thus  continue  increasing  their  num- 
bers every  year,  till  the  espalier  is 
regularly  nlled  from  the  bottom  to  top, 
preserving  all  the  branches  at  full 
length,  as  far  as  the  allotted  space  will 
admit. 

They  must  have  a  summer  and  a 
winter  pruning  annually;  in  the  sum- 
mer cut  out  all  the  superfluous  and  ill- 
placed  shoots  of  the  year,  and  train 
regular  ones  towards  the  lower  parts  in 
vacant  spaces,  at  least  to  remain  till 
winter,  some  of  which  may  be  then 
wanted  to  fill  some  unforeseen  vacancy, 
clearing  out  all  others  at  this  time  as 
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dose  as  possible.  And  in  winter,  if 
say  worn  oat  or  decayed  parts  appear, 
then  is  the  time  to  retrench  them,  re- 
tainiag  jonng  branches  in  their  places, 
and  if  an  J  vacancy  occurs,  retain 'some 
coBtignotts  young  shoot  to  fill  it.  Cut 
clean  out  close  to  the  branches,  slttl 
ooBtinning  all  the  branches,  and  any 
occasional  supply  of  shoots,  at  fVill 
length,  ts  &r  as  their  limited  bounds 
will  aUow ;  then  train  the  whole  regu- 
larly, tying  them  in  as  straight  and 
^ose  to  the  railing  as  possible,  about 
six  incbes  asunder. 

SiandardB,  sr  Orchard  3V«et.— The 
standards  having  been  trained  in  the 
nnrsery  with  tolerably  good  heads,  they 
shottld  be  planted  with  those  heads  en- 
tire ;  if  any  are  intended  for  the  kitchen 
garden,  plant  them  at  least  forty  feet 
distance ;  and,  for  a  full  plantation,  to 
Ibrm  an  orchard,  allow  thirty  feet  dis- 
tance every  way. 

Trina  any  broken  roots,  but  leave  all 
the  others  entire. 

As  soon  as  planted,  let  every  one  be 
well  staked,  to  support  them  firmly  up- 
tight, and  prevent  their  being  disturbed 
in  rooting  by  winds. 

Smaller  growing  standards,  such  as 
codlins  and  d  war&  upon  paradise  stocks, 
nay,  if  required,  be  planted  only  at 
twenty  feet  distance,  tnough,  if  there 
is  room  to  allow  a  greater  distance,  it 
will  be  the  greater  advantage. 

Let  them  also,  in  future,  advance  with 
an  their  branches  at  full  length,  taking 
their  own  natural  growth,  and  they 
will  soon  Ibnn  numerous  natural  spurs 
in  every  part  for  bearing. 

With  re«>ect  to  prunmg  these  stand- 
ards lerj  little  is  required,  probably 
lot  more  than  once  in  several  years, 
and  then  only  the  retrenching  any  very 
irregular  cross-placed  bough,  or  reduc- 
iat  to  order  any  very  long  rambler ;  or 
wken  the  head  is  become  greatly  crowd- 
ed and  confused,  to  thin  out  some  of 
the  most  irregular  growth,  likewise  all 
Uroog  shoots  growing   upright  in  the 


middle  of  the  head,  and  all  dead  wood 
and  suckers  from  the  stem  and  root. 

Some  persons,  however,  prefer  more 
pruning,  and  Mr.  Clarke,  gardener  to 
the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  says,  «  My  sea- 
son for  pruning  commences  as  soon  as 
the  fhiit  is  taken  off  the  trees,  and  con* 
tinues  to  the  middle  of  March ;  during 
that  time  cut  out  all  the  ill-placed 
shoots,  such  as  incline  to  grow  towards 
the  centre,  or  into  each  other,  and 
leave  untouched  all  those  that  stand  in 
such  a  way  that  the  tree  will  form  a  cup, 
or  something  like  a  well  blown  tulip, 
all  the  branches  standing  perfectly  clear 
of  each  other,  so  that  they  will  bear 
fruit  on  the  inside,  the  sun  and  air  get- 
ting to  all  parts  of  the  tree  alike.  Keep 
fruit  trees  as  low  as  possible ;  this  may 
be  done  by  removing  a  limb  when  it  is 
likely  to  get  over  tall,  leaving  a  young 
shoot  at  a  proper  place  to  succeed  it. 
The  apple  is  in  America  a  hardy  robust 
tree,  and  succeeds  admirably  tnrough- 
out  the.  middle  and  western  states, 
though  it  were  desirable  it  should  re- 
ceive more  attention  than  is  frequently 
bestowed  on  it.  Its  principal  enemy  is 
the «« Borer,»»  (Saptrda  hivittata),  which 
deposits  Its  eggs  in  the  body  of  the  tree 
near  the  ground.  The  insects  perforate 
the  wood,  causinff  disease,  and  if  un- 
disturbed ultimately  death.  The  reme- 
dy is  the  frequent  use  of  pliant  wire 
thrust  into  the  wound,  so  as  to  pierce 
the  grub ;  a  mound  of  ashes  around  the 
trunk  is  beneficial — alkali  being  ex- 
tremely offensive  to  insects. 

For  full  directions  as  to  the  manage- 
ment of  apple  trees  see  the  «  JFVvtY  Oil- 
twist,**  by  Thomas.  "  Fruttt  qf  Ame- 
rtca,"  by  Downing.  *<  Kenrick's  Or- 
chardUtJ** 

APPLE-BARK  BEETLE.  Bottri- 
ckm, 

APRICOT,  (Armeniaca  mtlgarU.) 

Varieties. — The  following  list  is  from 
the  catalogue  of  D.  Landreth  and  Ful- 
ton, Philadelphia :— > 
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Color. 

• 

y.  yellow. 

Size. 

5 

Seaaon  of 

Name. 

o.  orange. 

Form. 

M.  medium. 

.  ripening 
at  Philad. 

Remarks. 

r.  red. 

L.  larg^. 

2 

1.  Roman. 

y- 

oblong 

M. 

Aug. 

Very  produc- 

Abricot  Commun, 

* 

tlTO  and    ex- 

Large French, 

cellent. 

2.  Breda. 

0. 

round 

M. 

1 

Aug. 

Highly  flaTor- 

Holland, 

ed,     produG- 

BrutBels. 

tiTe. 

3.  Large  Early. 

0. 

oblong 

L. 

1 

July. 

Excellent. 

4.  Moor  Park. 

o.  r. 

round 

L. 

1 

Aug. 

Considered 

Abricot  Peche. 

the  finest. 

De  Nancy. 

6.  Masculine  Red. 

0.  r. 

M. 

2 

July. 

Earliest. 

Early  Red  Masculine, 

Brown  Masculine, 

6.  Orange.. 

0. 

round 

M. 

2 

Aug. 

Abundant 

Royal  Persian. 

bearer,   good 

Early  Orange, 

flavor. 

7,  Peach. 

o.r. 

round 

L. 

1 

Aug. 

Good  and 

De  Nancy. 

productiTe. 

LaHmerH  Peadi. 

8.  Turkey. 

7- 

round 

L. 

1 

Aug. 

Large  Turkey, 

Propagation  is  best  done  by  budding 
on  a  plum  or  peach  stock  in  August 
or  September,  as  the  state  of  the 
wood  may  make  expedient.  European 
gardeners  usually,  for  dwarfs,  bud 
at  eight  inches  from  the  ground ;  for 
half-standards  at  three  feet;  and  for 
sundards  at  five  feet.  But  that  is  un- 
important, the  subsequent  treatment  of 
the  tree  may  adapt  it  to  the  required 
purpose.  With  us  it  is  the  general 
practice  to  bud  near  the  ground,  and 
the  usage  would  imply  the  practice  has 
proved  correct. 

Planting. — The  best  plants  are  with 
one  stem,  free  from  gum,  clean  barked ; 
and  the  more  vigorous  the  better.  They 
may  be  safely  transplanted  at  any  time 
in  autumn  aner  vegetation  has  ceased, 
until  the  buds  are  about  to  expand  in 
spring. 

Aspect. — An  eastern  or  western  wall 
'is  best ;  for  on  a  south  aspect  the  fruit 
becomes  mealy  even  before  it  is  ripe. 
A  northern  exposure  sometimes  proves 
most  successful,  as  the  bloom  is  late, 
and  escapes  frost,  which  is  fatal  to  those 
in  more  sheltered  situations.  As  a 
standard,  the  apricot  is  some  years  be- 
fore it  bears,  but  it  is  then  very  prolific 
and  high  flavored. 

Soil. — The  usual  mellow  loam  of 
gardens  is  well  suited  to  the  apricot ; 


but  its  roots  should  be  kept  at  less  than 
eighteen  inches  from  the  surface,  and 
the  border  be  well  drained. 

Training. — The  branches  should  be 
on  an  average  sit*  inches  apart,  and 
kept  as  horizontal  as  possible.  The 
nearer  the  form  can  be  kept  to  the  fol- 
lowing (Fig.  18)  the  better,  unless  the 
tree    be    weak,    in    which    case    the 

Fig.  18. 


branches  may  be  trained  a  little  more 
vertical. 

Pruning  roust  be  regulated  by  the 
knowledge  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Moor  Park,  each  variety  bean 
chiefly  on  the  shoots  of  the  previous 
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jMii.  TIm  Moor  Park  mottly  on  spun 
■poB  tvo  and  three  yeart'  old  brancnei. 

Stmmer  Pruning. — Take  off  all  fore- 
ligkt  ibootaand  others  that  are  irregular 
Mai  misplaced  ;  reaenriog  those  that  are 
ligonrat  and  that  will  train  in  well  for 
wax  year's  bearing.  If  done  early  in 
May  the  finger  and  tbamb  will  soper- 
•ede  the  knU^  for  this  pmning.  Con- 
tiiM  to  nail  the  shoots  to  the  wall  as 
leeesssry  daring  all  the  summer.  Over- 
Tigoroas  shoots  may  be  topped  in  June, 
ind  be  thus  indaced  to  pat  forth  more 
fcftile  laterals. 

Winter  Prtming  bad  best  be  done  as 
soon  as  the  leares  have  fallen,  though 
it  Bay  be  carried  on  until  the  buds  be- 
gin to  swell  in  March.  Cut  out  the 
■ort  naked  of  the  two  previous  years' 
^boots,  and  old  brsnches  not  well  sup- 
plied with  jonng  wood,  to  have  their 
pUces  re-occiipied  by  younger  and  bet- 
ter branches.  Keep  a  leading  shoot  at 
the  end  of  each  branch.  Vigorous 
ikoots  of  the  last  year  shorten  about 
oae-eigbth — weaker  shoots  about  one- 
klf.  This  promotes  the  production  of 
latecals  for  next  year's  fruiting,  and 
fires  a  foUer  rapply  of  sap  to  the  blos- 
9um  bods ;  but  if  the  shortening  is  too 
peat,  the  latter  will  be  converted  to 
MsAbods.  Cut  off  all  fore-right  spurs ; 
but  lateral  spurs  may  be  retained,  as 
(key  sometimes  produce  blossom  buds, 
u  they  always  do  in  the  Moor  Park. 

Espaliers  are  to  be  formed  as  those 
01  walls,  and  stand&rds  only  require 
dead,  crowded,  or  chaffing  branches  to 
W  removed. 

When  an  apricot  gets  old  and  dis- 
essed,  it  is  much  more  profitable  to  re- 
place it  by  a  younger,  than  to  attempt 
its  renovation. 

Gaikering  should  take  place  before 
the  fruit  is  quite  ripe,  or  it  will  be 
mealy. 

TIdnmng,  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  large 
eaough  for  tarts,  in  Mav  or  early  in 
Jrae,  should  be  boldly  done,  no  fruit 
being  left  nearer  than  six  inches  to 
•Docher. 

/pissfts.— Wasps  and  flies  are  best 
kept  off  by  a  net,  not  nearer  than  a  foot 
to  the  wall. 

MUdem  is  often  the  most  formidable 
assailant  of  the  apricot,  as  it  usually 
arises  from  excess  of  moisture  to  the 
root ;  draining  the  border,  and  mixing 
lime  with  the  soil,  will  be  in  such  case 
fiMmd  efficacioos  as  a  preventive^  and 


at  the  time  a  syringing  with  water 
containing  one-eighth  of  gas  ammoniar 
cal  liquor. 

APRIL.  In  this  fickle  month  the 
sheltering  of  wall  fruit  requires  particu- 
lar attention.  Easterlv  blighting  winds 
always  prevail  towards  its  close,  and 
early  in  May. 

The  work  required  to  be  attended  to 
in  the  various  departments  in  the  lati- 
tude of  Philadelphia,  is  as  follows.  It 
should  be  performed  early  or  later  as 
we  reside  south  or  north  of  that  lati- 
tude : — 

KirCHKH  OASDEir. 

Alexandert,  tow. ~- Angelica,  sow.»- 
Artichoket,  plant,  b.  or  dress. — Atpara- 
guif  sow,  plant,  force,  and  dress  beds. 
— Balm,  pl^nU^Batil,  sow. — Beans, 
sow,  hoe. — Beett,  sow,  b.^Bor^co^, 
sow,  prick  out,  leave  for  seed. — Bro^ 
coll,  nowr.^' Borage,  »ovr, -^  Bvmets, 
sow,  and  plant. — CtUibagee,  sow,  plant. 
— Captieum,  sow. —  Cur  doom,  sow.— 
Carraway,  sow. — Carrots,  sow,  weed. 
—  Caulifiou>ers,  late,  sow  in  open 
ground,  h.^CeUry,  sow,  leave  for  seed. 
— Chamomile,  plant. — Chives,  plant. — 
Chervil,  sow,  leave  for  seed. — Oole' 
worts,  plant. — Clary,  sow. — Cress,  sow. 
—'Cucumbers,  sow. — Dill,  sow,— 'Earth- 
ing'^,  attend  Xq.^  Fennel,  sow  or 
plant. — Finochio,  sow. — Garlic,  plant, 
b. — Horse-radish,  plant,  b.  —  Hotbeds, 
make  and  attend.— -HyMop,  sow,  plant. 
-—Jerusalem  Artichokes^  plant,  b. — Kale 
(Sea),  sow  and  plant,  b. ;  dress  beds.— > 
Kidney  beans  (dwarfs),  sow  ;  (runners), 
sow,  e. — Lavender,  plant. — Leeks,  sow, 
b.  e. ;  leave  for  seed. — Lettuces,  sow 
weekly;  plant  from  frames. — Marigolds, 
sow.  —  Marjorams,  sow  and  plant. — 
Melons,  sow. — Mustard  and  Cretf, 
sow;  leave  for  seed. — Mushroom  beds, 
make  ;  attend  to. — Mint,  plant. —  Nas- 
turtiums, sow.  —  Onions,  sow,  b.  e. ; 
weed ;  plant  and  for  seed  ;  (Potatoe  and 
Tree),  plant,  b. — Parsley,  sow  ;  leave 
for  seed  ;  (Hamburgh),  sow. — Parsnips, 
sow,  b. ;  hand  weed. — Peas,  sow  ;  hoe; 
stick. — Penny-royal,  plant. — Pompions, 
sow,  b. — Potatoes,  plant;  attend  forc- 
ing.—Purston*,  sow. — Radishes,  sow; 
thin.— >i{ape,  sow. — Rocambole,  pla6t.— 
Rue,  plant. — Salsafy  and  Savory,  sow, 
e. — Scorzonera  and  Skirrets,  sow,  e.^ 
Shallots  And  8age,p\tint,b.-' Sorrels, bow 
and  plant. — Spinach,  sow ;  thin ;  leave 
for  seed. — Tansy  and  Tarragon,  plant. 
— Thyme,  sow    and    plant. — Tomtstos^ 
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■ow. — Turnips,  bow,  b.  e. ;  plant  and 
for  seed.  — 7\im^p  Cabbage,  sow. — 
WormwoodSi  sow. 

ORCHARD. 

AppU$  may  be  planted.^-B/oMomt  of 
wall  fruit,  protect.— Bu(i<fAf  (Trees),  last 
aammer,  remoTe  insects  from  buds,  and 
sboots  from  stocks  below.— CAerries 
maj  be  pi  anted  .^Ditfrud  wall  trees  of 
superfluous  buds. — Forcing  fruits,  in 
hot-bouse,  attend  tc^Qrcfting  (late 
kinds  of  apples,  pears,  and  plums),  may 
be  done  still,  b.-— ^^t,  lately  inserted, 
see  that  the  clay  is  firm,  and  rub  off 
shoots  below  the  scion. — Heading  down 
wall  and  espalier  trees,  finish,  b,  if  not 
done  last  month,— 'Insects ,  search  for 
and  destroy.— Iim«  (early  in  the  morn- 
ing), dust  over  the  leaves  of  trees  infest- 
ed by  caterpillars. -Xt'TUtd  Manure, 
five  to  trees  newly  planted.— Afti/eA 
round  the  roots.  —  Peaches  may  be 
planted.  —  Pears  may  be  planted. — 
Plums  may  be  planted. — Propagating 
by  layers,  cuttings,  suckers,  and  seed, 
finish,  b. — Pruning,  finish,  b. ;  stop 
young  shoots.  —  Stake  trees  newly 
planted. — Strawberries,  water  daily  in 
dry  weather  those  in  bloom,  if  dry. — 
Vines,  propagate  by  layers  and  cut- 
tinss,  b. ;  summer  dress ;  in  vineyard 
stake  and  hoe  frequently ;  old  borders 
manure. — Wall-fruit,  thin  generally. — 
Wasps,  destroy ;  every  one  now  killed 
prevents  a  nest. 

FLOWER  OARDEIT. 

Annuals  (Tender),  prick  out  those 
sown  in  February  and  March  into  a  hot- 
bed ;  water  often ;  sow  in  hotbed ; 
(Hardy),  may  be  sown  in  borders,  &c., 
to  remain;  thin  those  advancing. — Au- 
riculas in  bloom,  shelter.  (See  Hyc^ 
cinth.)  Supply  with  water  often  ;  those 
for  seed  plunge  pots  in  a  sheltered  bor- 
der, where  they  can  have  sun  until  ele- 
ven o'clock  ;  plant  offsets ;  propagate 
by  slips ;  seedlings  shade  during  mid- 
day.—  Anemones  and  Auriculas  done 
flowering,  take  up  and  separate  offsets. 
— Box  edgings  may  be  made,  and  old 
taken  up,  slipped  and  replanted. — Bien- 
nials,  finish  sowing,  b.;  plant  out  those 
sown  last  spring.  —  Bulbs,  in  water 
glasses,  done  flowering,  plant  in  ground 
after  cutting  down  stalks ;  autumn  flow- 
ering, take  up  and  store,  ready  for 
planting  in  July ;  spring  flowering,  re- 


move fti>m  borders  to  some  place  wher« 
they  can  complete  their  vegetation  ; 
their  decayed  leaves  are  unsightly.— 
Carnations,  in  pots,  give  liquid  manure, 
and  water  often ;  stir  the  earth ;  aow^ 
e. ;  plant  into  borders,  b. — Climbing 
plants,  train  and  regulate.— DoAlJos, 
plant  to  remain,  b.,  or  in  pots  to  for- 
ward in  a  frame  until  May. — Dreis  the 
borders,  &c.,  indefatigably.  —  Ever" 
greens,  plant,  b. ;  it  is  the  best  season. 
— Frames,  raise,  by  supporters  at  the 
bottom,  as  the  plants  within  grow  tall. 
— Roll ;  trim  edges ;  dress  with  eartb  if 
poor. — Gravel,  turn  and  lay  afresh  in 
dry  weather ;  roll  once  a  week. — Hya- 
cinths, shelter  fi'om  sun  by  an  awning 
or  matting  over  the  beds,  from  nine  to 
four;  give  the  same  shelter  in  bad  wea- 
ther day  and  night ;  tliose  done  flower- 
ing take  up  ;  separate  offsets  and  store. 
— Insects,  destroy  with  tobacco  smoke 
or  dusting  of  Scotch  snuff*. — Mignonette, 
sow  in  any  warm  border. — Mulch,  put 
round  trees  newly  planted.  —  Pinks, 
sow. — Polyanthuses,  sow;  plant  out 
and  propagate  by  offsets,  b. ;  last  year's 
seedlings  now  in  bloom,  mark  best  for 
propagating. — Potted  Plants,  give  fVesh 
earth  to,  if  not  done  last  month  ;  shift 
into  larger;  water  freely. — Perennials, 
those  sown  last  spring  may  still  be 
planted,  and  propagated  by  offsets ; 
finish  sowing. — Sticks  are  required  to 
blooming  plants. — rti/tpt,  take  off*  pods 
to  strengthen  bulbs. — Watering  plants 
in  pots  is  now  required  more  fVequent- 
ly,  yet  moderately  ;  give  it  early  in  the 
morning. 

HOT-SOUSE. 

Air,  admit  freely  during  the  day. — 
Bark  Beds,  renew  if  not  done  in  March. 
— Figs,  first  crop  ripening,  require 
abundant  light;  syringe  to  destroy  red 
spider ;  give  little  water,  and  air  freely. 
— Flowering  Plants  in  pots,  for  succes- 
sion, continue  to  introduce. — Grafting 
flowering  stove  plants  is  worthy  of  prac- 
tice, either  to  get  dwar6  or  taller  spe* 
cimens.- /n<«r/s,  destroy  by  tobacco 
fumes.  —  Leaves,  clean  occasionally, 
either  with  the  sponge  or  syringe. — Li* 
quid  Manure,  apply  to  fruiting  Tines  and  ' 
other  plants  requiring  vigour. — Musk' 
room  House,  keep  air  in  moist ;  wood- 
lice  destroy. — Orchidacea,  shade. — Pot" 
ted  Plants,  shift  into  larger  as  required. 
— Pines,  continue  to  treat  as  in  March, 
shade  during  bright  sun ;  those  shifted 
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iitbt  moDtb  or  Febnury  ihifl  again, 
e.;  socken  remoTe ;  plant  crowns. — 
htpegate  bj  layers.  Backers,  cuttings, 
ud  feed,  according  to  the  plants'  ha- 
bitL— iZatf  Spider  is  now  apt  to  prevail ; 
pn  ulpbar  upon  the  flues  to  dri?e 
mj.^ Steam^  admit  frequently  into 
boase.— SyrtJi^c  every  plant  that  will 
bev  the  treatment  to  prevent  the  Red 
Spider.— ruwty  treat  as  last  month; 
duB  grapes,  and  tie  up  shoulders  of  the 
baacbM ;  water  abundantly ;  remove 
nperflaoas  shoots,  e. ;  temp,  about 75o ; 
IB  tlie  late  green^hooaes,  train  up  the 
raften. — Water  requires  to  be  given 
oAcoer;  sprinkle  frequently  about  the 
ksaie,  and  keep  the  pans  full. 

GBXEir-HOUSE. 

Aift  admit  daily,  as  weather  permits* 
'■'CameUiat,  sow  and  graft. — Earth  in 
pots  ftir  frequently ;  and  add  fresh  if 
iot  done  in  March. — Greenfly  or  Aphis 
vsaUy  indicates  the  house  has  been 
kept  t«o  cold.— Harduit  Plants  keep 
li  coldest  parts  of  house,  near  the 
Ttatilators.— B!ia4i-<iotmirregulargrow- 
iBf  shxabs, — Beaty  increase  if  neces- 
itryw— iaordk  shrubby  eiotica. — Leaves 
a^  Wood  decaved,  remove  as  they  ap- 
P«v;  clean  with  sponge  or  syringe. — 
li^^  Ma«w« apply  to  sickly  shrubs. — 
f^ted  Plants^  shin  as  they  require 
"»a»;  and  water  immediately. — Pro- 
fW*^  by  seeds,  cuttings,  inarching, 
ad  other  modes,  as  the  species  permit. 
— IVtoM  or  Pinch  qff  free  growing 
*<»<•,  to  make  shrubby  growths. — 
Siicewleni  plants  sbiA ;  plant  cuttings 
Md  ssckers. — Water  often,  guided  d- 
*a7*  by  the  plant's  habiu. 

AQUARRTM  is  the  place  'devoted  to 
tlie  caltivation  of  aquatic  or  water 
fJ^ati.  The  majority  of  those  culti- 
vatMi  are  exotic,  and  require  the  pro- 
^•ctioa  of  glass.  If  there  are  only  a  few 
of  these 
powa  in 

Nf  if  the  collection'^be  extensive,  it  re- 
qiires  a  separate  edifice.  The  tank 
»f«*MB  of  heating  by  hot  water  ofiers  a 
v^  laperior  mode  of  keepins  the  wa- 
t^  tt  a  fitting  temperature.  The  leaden 
cMtera  ia  which  the  plants  are  sub- 
BWfged  may  rest  readily  upon  the  slates 
foming  the  cover  of  the  tank. 

Mr.  Loudon  recommends  an  aqua- 
ria* to  be  thus  constructed  :•"  The 
ciiterB  to  be  close   under   the   front 


at  an  agle  of  fifteen  degrees,  or  two  cis- 
terns might  be  formed,  one  in  the  back 
part  of  the  house  for  tall  plants,  and  the 
other  in  front,  for  plants  with  floating 
foliage,  with  a  broad  path  between. 
But  the  most  elegant  plan  would  be  to 
have  a  circular  house,  having  glass 
on  all  sides,  to  have  a  cistern  in  the 
centre  for  river  plants,  and  a  surround- 
ing cistern  for  those  which  grow  in 
stagnant  water.  To  imitate  the  effect 
of  the  motion  of  water  in  the  central 
cistern,  the  mould  or  pots  in  which  the 
plants  grow  might  be  placed  on  a  bot- 
tom, apart  from  that  of  the  cistern,  and 
this  bottom  being  on  the  end  of  an  up- 
right shaft,  might,  by  the  aid  of  proper 
machinery  in  a  vault  below,  be  kept 
in  perpetual  circular  motion.  Those 
plants  which  grow  naturally  in  rapid 
streams,  might  be  planted  or  placed  on 
the  circumference  of  the  bottom,  and 
those  requiring  less  agitation  towards 
its  centre.  If  reversed  motion  waa  re- 
quired to  imitate  tides,  (where  marine 
aquatics  were  cultivated,)  nothing  coald 
be  easier  than  by  the  sort  of  wheel  used 
in  the  patent  mangle  to  produce  it  to 
any  extent,  or  by  another  still  more 
simple  plan  known  to  every  engineer, 
it  might  be  changed  seldomer,  say  only 
once  or  twice  in  twenty-four  hours.  If 
a  rapid  and  tortuous  motion  was  re- 
quired, then  let  the  bottom  on  which  the 
plants  are  placed  be  furnished  with 
small  circular  wheels  placed  on  its  mar- 
gin working  on  pivots,  and  furnished 
on  their  edges  with  teeth  like  a  spur 
wheel.  Then  let  there  be  a  correspond- 
ing row  of  teeth  fixed  to  th^  inside  of 
the  wall,  or  side  of  the  cistern,  into 
which  they  are  to  work,  like  a  wheel 
and  pinion. 

<*  By  this  means  pots  of  plants  set  on 
the  small  wheels  will  have  a  compound 
motion,  one  round  the  centre  of  the 
they  may  be  successfully  small  wheels,  and  another  round  that  of 
cisterns  placed  in  a  stove ;  { the  large  bottom,  something  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  planetary  motion,  but  more 
like  that  of  the  waltz  dance.  It  is  al- 
most needless  to  add,  that  exotic  aqua- 
tic fowls  and  fishes  might  be  kept  in 
such  an  aquarium,  and  either  of  the  sea 
or  fresh  water  rivers,  according  as  salt 
water  or  fresh  was  used.  It  may  be 
thought  by  some  that  the  machinery 
would  be  intricate  and  troublesome ;  but 
the  power  requisite  is  so  very  small, 
that  it  might  easily  be  obtained  by  ma- 


C^a«9  and  have  that  glass  rather  flat,  say  ,  chinery  on  the  pnnciple  of  the  wind-up 
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jack,  such  as  is  used  bj  Deacon  in  his 
Tentilating  Eolians. 

**  This  kind  of  mechanism  ybtj  sel- 
dom goes  oat  of  order  or  requires  re- 
pairs, aud  would  require  no  other  atten- 
tion than  being  wound  up  twice  iq 
tweotj-four  hours,  and  oiled  occasion- 
ally. The  same  vault  that  contained  it 
might  serve  for  the  furnace  or  boiler 
for  heating  the  house." — Oard,  Enc. 

The  following  are  aquatic  stove 
plants : — 

Aponogeton  angustifolium. 
— ^— —  distachyon. 
— — —  monostachyon. 
Arum  venosum. 
Cyperus  alternifolius. 
— —  papyrus. 
Damasoninm  indicum. 
Euryale  ferox. 
Menyanthes  indica. 
— — —  ovata. 
Nelumbium  speciosum. 
Nymphsa  csrulea. 

■  lotus. 

— ^^-— >  pubescens. 

pygmsa. 

rubra. 
— —  stellata. 
— — —  versicolor. 
Philydrum  lanuginosum. 
Pontederia  cordata. 
— —  dilatata. 
-     Sagittaria  lancifolia. 
— «-^->  obtusifolia. 
Thalia  dealbaU. 


Propagation  and  culture. — Being  all 
herbaceous  plants,  they  are  to  be  pro- 
pagated as  these  generally  are ;  some 
are  raised  from  seeds,  which,  in  gene- 
ral, should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  and 
the  pots  plunged  in  shallow  water; 
when  the  plants  come  up  they  may  be 
transplanted  into  other  pots,  and  shifted 
as  they  advance  in  growth,  till  in  a  pot 
of  sufficient  size  to  admit  their  flower- 
ing, which  will  generally  take  place  the 
same  season.  Instead  of  being  kept  in 
pots,  the  plants  may  be  inserted  in  a 
oed  of  earth  on  the  bottom  of  the  aqua- 
rium. Keep  the  water  warm,  say  from 
70^  to  76°  in  summer,  and  leave  them 
nearly  dry  in  winter.    Nelumbium  spe-  ,  precedence 


ciosum  requires  a  water  heat  of  84^. 

Cyperus,  Papyrus,  Nelumbium,  Nym- 
phsa, Limnocharis,  Hydrocharis,  Sagit- 
taria, and  Pentederia,  will  furnish  va- 
riety enough. 

8twe  for  aquatica.^sor  one  com- 


bined with  the  culture  of 
Plants  see  the  latter  title. 

Hardy  Aquatics  require  an  aqtiarxQin 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  re«t  of 
the  pleasure  grbunds ;  and  that  itsi  bot- 
tom be  rendered  retentive  of  inrater  by 
puddling  with  clay.  Its  sides  shoiilcl  be 
sloping,  and  cut  into  terraces,  so  «is  to 
be  suited  to  the  various  height*  oT  the 
plants,  and  its  margins  shonld  be  fbnn- 
ed  of  rough  stones  and  fragments  of 
rock,  among  which  marsh  plants  ^nrUl 
grow  luxuriantly. 

aqueduct',  a  conveyance  or  aoj 
kind  for  conducting  water.  The  Ro- 
mans made  prodigious  structurea  oT  thia 
kind  ;  some  are  still  in  use,  others,  in  a 
state  of  decav,  are  among  the  greatest 
ornaments  of  Italy.  In  landscape  gar- 
dening, the  aqueduct  enables  the  ope- 
rator to  produce  a  fine  efi^ct,  where  the 
absence  of  water  would  render  the 
scene  tame  and  uninteresting. 

AQUILARIA  malaccen$it,  StoTe 
evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings.  Loam  and 
peat. 

AQUILEGIA,  Columbine.  Seven- 
teen species,  and  many  Tarieties. 
Hardy  herbaceous.  Seed.  Conaxnon 
soil. 

ARABIS.  Thirty-one  speciee,  and 
some  varieties.  Hardy  hert>aceoos  and 
evergreen.  Seeds  or  cuttinga.  JLi^bt 
soil. 

ARACHIS  hypogMt,  Stove  annual. 
Seed.     Sandy  loam. 

ARALIA.  Eighteen  species.  Chiefly 
stove  evergreens,  but  a  few  hard j  or 
green-bouse  plants.  Cuttings.  Comnaon 
soil. 

ARAUCARIA.  Three  speciea.  Co- 
niferous green-house  trees.  Rich  light 
soil.  Cuttings  planted  in  sand  in  An- 
gast  take  freely.  Cover  with  a  bell- 
glass,  and  place  in  a  cold  frame  or  pit. 
Exclude  frost  and  damp.  In  aprin^ 
give  a  little  bottom  heat.  Plants  thus 
raised  never  form  good  leading  shoots. 
-o—Gard,  Chron, 

ARBORETUM  is  a  collection  oF trees 
and  shrubs  capable  of  enduring  expo- 
sure to  our  climate.  These  are  usually 
arranged  in  genera  according  to   theix* 

the    alphabet;    or 


m 


in 


groups  conformably  to  the  Jusaieu^ua 
system ;  and  whichever  is  adopted  it  ,is 

Jiuite  compatiole  with  an  attention  to 
acility'of  access  by  means  of  walks,  as 
well  as  to  picturesque  effect. 
It  is  an  evil  growing  out  of  the 
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^liH  dnafie  in  the  ownenhip  of  e»- 
tim,tiiat  most  proprietora  are  indis- 

'  pMtd  to  plant  for  poiteritj;  conse- 
qacatij  we  see  bat  few  grounds  laid 

t  Mt  with  a  Tiew  to  permanent  improve- 
meat.  Tboee  who  plant  are  anzioas 
tknselTea  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their 
exertions,  not  knowing,  and  conse- 
ossBtlj  careleas,  who  shall  succeed 
ittm  where  landed  property  is,  by 
cstail,  transmitted  from  generation  to 
feacration,  fiimily  pride,  and  the  love 
of  distinction,  ensure  every  improve* 
BMBt  being  made  in  a  permanent  form 
— tfaas  have  been  created  the  magnifi- 
seat  parks  of  Europeans,  and  their 
iMely  mansioDs.  Our  American  sys- 
tem  deprives  us  of  such  monuments  of 
tmbt — bat  we  can  bear  the  deprivation, 
•ecinf  die  greater  good  produced  there- 

AEBOUR  is  a  seat  shaded  by  trees. 
Sooietimes  these  are  trained  over  a 
'vooden  or  iron  trellis-woik,  mingled 
vxtfa  the  everlasting  sweet  pea,  clema- 
tis, and  other  climbing  odorous  plants. 
When  the  trellis- work  is  complicated 
aad  die  stroctore  more  elaborate,  with 
a  preponderance  of  the  climbers  al- 
ready named,  together  with  the  honey- 
neUe,  Ice,  they  are  described  as 
JVflKk  or  MiaUan  arbours, 

AABOR  YTTM,  Thuja. 

ARBUTUS,  Strawberry  tree.  Four- 
SBea  species,  and  a  few  varieties.  £ver- 
freea  sbrabs,  chiefly  hardy  in  Great 
Britain,  but  reqoire  shelter  in  the  Mid- 
dle States.  Layers,  budding,  inarch- 
iag,  aad  seed.    Loam  and  peat. 

ARCHANGEL,  Lamwn. 

ARCHITECTURE.  Rural  architect- 
are  has  been  greatly  improved  within  the 
bat  qoarter  of  a  century.  Much  greater 
ttleation  is  now  paid  to  the  structure  of 
garden  and  &rm  buildings,  and  the  do- 
aisBLL  comfort  of  those  employed  in 
rsral  labour.  There  is  of  consequence 
as  elevation  of  taste,  and  conduct,  and 
beneficaal  results  to  all  concerned.  In 
Fngland,  Loudon  has  laboured  to  this 
eed  with  great  success,  and  his  Ency- 
d^udia  ^  Villa  and  Cottage  ArcMtec- 
turty  w  a  monument  to  bis  industry  and 
adooiitable  energy.  Downing,  in  this 
oeeatry,  has  followed  the  path  so 
ptainty  marked  by  London,  and  pro- 
dnced  a  volume,  which  cannot  but  re- 
fine the  taste,  and  correct  much  that 
eCeads  the  eye. 


ARCTOSTAPHYLOS.  Four  species. 
Hardy  trees,  raised  like  the  AnBUTVs. 

ARCTOTHECA.  Two  species. 
Green-house  herbaceous.  Division. 
Loam  and  peat. 

ARCT0TI8.  Thirty-one  species. 
Chiefly  green-house  evergreens.  A.  vtr- 
gata  is  a  hardy  annual. 

ARCUATION.    The  same  as  Layeb- 

IH6. 

ARDISIA.  Twenty-five  species. 
Stove  or  green-house  evergreen  shrubs. 
An  ornamental  genus  of  plants  much 
valued  by  collectors  for  the  beauty  of 
their  foliage  and  berries.  They  are  of 
easy  culture.  Cuttings  of  branches  or 
roots.     Loam  and  peat. 

ARDUINA  hitpinosa.  Greon-house 
evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings.  Peat  and 
loam. 

ARECA.  Ten  species.  Stove  palms. 
Seeds.    Sandy  loam. 

AREMONIA  agrimonoides.  Hardy 
herbaceous.    Division.    Common  soil. 

ARETHUSA.  Two  species.  Ten- 
der orchids.  Division.  Moist  peat  and 
loam. 

A  RET  I  A.  Five  species.  Hardy 
herbaceous.  Division.  Sandy  loam 
and  peat. 

ARGANIA  syderoxylon  Stove  ever- 
green tree.  Layers  or  cuttings.  Com- 
mon soil. 

ARGEMONE.  Five  species.  Hardy 
plants.     Suckers.    Common  soil. 

ARGYREIA.  Eight  species.  Stove 
evergreen  climbers.  Cuttings.  Light 
rich  soil. 

ARISTEA.  Five  species.  Green- 
house herbaceous.  Seed  or  division. 
Loam  and  peat. 

ARISTOLOCHI  A.  Thirty-six  species. 
Hardy,  green-bouse  and  stove.  Seve- 
ral species  are  Americans.  A.  labiosa, 
from  Brazil,  is  a  very  curious  plant. 
A.  terperUaria  (the  root  of)  is  said  to 
be  the  substance  which  the  Egyptian 
Snake-jugglers  chew  for  the  purpose  of 
stupi Tying  the  snakes,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  their  saliva  into  the  reptiles* 
mouths.  Cuttings.  Rich  sandy  loam 
and  peat. 

ARISTOTELIAmac^i*/.  Hardy 
evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings.  Common 
soil. 

ARMENIACA.  Four  species.  Hardy 
fruit  trees.  Budding  on  plum-stocks. 
Rich  loam.     See  Apricot. 

ARMERIA.  Nineteen  species. 
Hardy  herbaceous,  except  A.  fascicu- 
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lata,  which  is  a  green-hoase  evei^reen. 
Division.    Rich  light  soil.    See  Thrift, 

ARNOPOGON.  Four  species.  Hardy 
annuals.     Seed..  Common  soil. 

ARTABOTRYS  odoratissima.  Stove 
evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings.  Sandy  loam 
and  peat. 

ARTANEMA  fimbriatum.  Hardy 
evergreen  shrub.  Seed.  Loam  and  peat. 

ARTEMISIA,  Wormwood.  Forty- 
seven  species.  Seed.  Division  and 
cuttings.  Mostly  hardy  and  herbaceous. 

ARTHROPODIUM.  Five  species. 
Green-house  herbaceous.  Division  or 
seed.     Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

ARTHROSTEMMA.  Two  species. 
Green-house  evergreen  shrubs.  Cut- 
tings.   Loam  and  peat. 

ARTICHOKE,  {Cynara  scolymtu.) 

Soil  and  situation, — The  finest  heads 
are  produced  in  a  soil  abounding  in 
moisture,  but  in  such  they  will  not  sur- 
vive the  winter.  To  enable  them  to 
survive  the  winter,  those  for  the  supply 
of  suckers,  as  well  as  those  for  the  last- 
ing production,  must  have  a  rich  loam 
allotted  to  them.  Manure  must  be 
applied  every  spring;  and  the  best 
compost  for  them  is  a  mixture  of  three 
parts  well  putrefied  dung,  and  one  part 
of  fine  coal-ashes.  They  should  always 
have  an  open  exposure,  and  above  all  be 
free  from  the  influence  of  trees ;  for  if 
beneath  their  shade  or  drip,  the  plants 
spindle,  and  produce  worthless  heads. 

Time  and  mode  of  planting. — It  is 
propagated  by  suckers,  which  are  an- 
nually afforded  by  the  parent  plants  in 
the  spring.    These  must  be  slipped  off 
in  March  or  early  in  April,  when  eight 
or  ten  inches  in  height,  with  as  much 
of  their  fibrous  roots  pertaining  as  pos- 
sible.   Such  of  them  should  be  selected 
as  are  sound   and   not   woody.     The 
brown   hard  part  by  which  they  are 
attached  to  the  parent  stem  must  be 
removed,  and  if  that  cuts  crisp  and 
tender,  it  is  tough  and  stringy,  and  is ' 
worthless.     Further,  to  prepare  them ! 
for  planting,  the  large  outside  leaves! 
are  taken  off  so  low  as  that  the  heart . 
appears  above  them.    If  they  have  been 
some  time  separated  from  the  stock,  or ' 
if  the  weather  is  dry,  they  are  greatly  j 
invigorated  by  being  set  in  water  for  I 
three   or  four  hours,  before  they  are  { 
planted.    They  should  be  set  in  rows : 
four  feet  and  a  half  by  three  feet  apart, ! 
and  about  half  their  length  beneath  the 
surface.    Water  them  abundantly  every 


evening  until  they  are  established,  as 
well  as  during  the  droughts  of  summer. 
The  only  other  attention  they  require 
during  the  summer,  is  the  frequent  use 
of  the  hoe.    They  produce  heads  the 
same  year,  from  July  to  October,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  annually,  from 
May  until  June  or  July.    As  often  as  a 
head  is  cut,  the  stem  must  be  broken 
down  close  to  the  root,  to  encourage 
the  production   of  suckers  before  the 
arrival    of  winter.      In  November  or 
December,  they  should  receive    their 
winter's  dressing.  The  old  leaves  being 
cut  away  without  injuring  the  centre  or 
side  shoots,  the  ground  must  be  dug 
over,  and  part  of  Uie  soil  thrown  into  a 
moderate  ridge  over  each  row,  it  being 
put  close   about  the  plants,  but  the 
hearts  \e(i  clear.    Each  plant  must  be 
closed  round  with  long  Utter,  or  pea 
haulm :  it  is,  however,  a  very  erroneous 
practice  to  apply  stable  dung  imme- 
diately over  the    plants    previous    to 
earthing  them  up,  as  it  in  general  in- 
duces decay.      As  soon  as    February 
commences,  all  covering  of  this  descrip- 
tion must  be  removed.    In  March,  or 
as  soon  as  the  shoots  appear  (bur  or 
five    inches    above    the.  surface,    the 
ridges  thrown  up  in  the  winter  roust 
be  levelled,  and  all  the  earth  removed 
from  about  the  stock  to  below  the  part 
from  whence  the  young  shoots  spring. 
Of  these  remove    all  but  two   or  at 
most  three  of  the  straightest  and  most 
vigorous,  care  being  taken    to    select 
from  those  which  proceed   from    the 
under  part  of  the  stock:    the    strong 
thick  ones  proceeding  from  its  crown 
having  hard  woody  stems,  and  are  pro- 
ductive of  indifferent  heads. 

Although  the  artichoke  in  a  suitable 
soil  is  a  perennial,  yet  afler  the  fourth 
or  fiflh  year  the  heads  become  smaller 
and  drier.  The  beds,  in  consequence, 
are  usually  broken  up  afler  the  lapse  of 
this  period,  and  fresh  ones  formed  on 
another  site. 

The  artichoke^t  heads  are  made  to 
attain  a  much  larger  size  than  they 
would  otherwise  by  twisting  a  ligature 
very  tightly  round  the  stem,  about  three 
inches  below  each,  and  thus  preventing 
the  reflux  of  the  sap. 

No  vegetable  is  more  benefitted  than 
the  artichoke  by  the  application  of  sea- 
weed or  any  other  manure  containing 
common  salt. 

To  obtain  chards, — After   the    beat 
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kadi  bare  been  cat,  early  in  July  the ,  square  yards,  twenty-eight  pounds  is 
letTM  are  to  be  cot  over  within  half  a  !  an  average  application,  and  they  cannot 
fiiot  of  the  groand ;  and  the  stems  as   be  put  on  too  fresh, 
low  as  possible.    In  September  or  Oc-  i      Peat  aahet  contain — 

tobcr,  when  the  new  shoots  or  leaves   Silica 32 

are  aboot  two  feet  high,  they  are  bound  Sulphate  of  lime  .  .  .  .12 
doce  with  a  wreath  of  hay  or  straw,  Sulphate  and  muriate  of  soda  .  6 
aad  earth  or  litter  is  drawn  round  the   Carbonate  of  lime  .        .        .40 

■terns  of  the  plants.    The  blanching  is  Oxide  of  iron         .        .         .        .       3 

perfected  in  a  month  or  six  weeks.     If  Loss 7 

tfaechardiare  wished  late  in  the  winter,  They  are  an  excellent  application  tn 
tbe  whole  plants  may  be  dug  up  before  lawns,  turnips,  cabbages,  potatoes,  and 
ftoit  sets  in,  and  laid  in  sand  in  their 


peas. 

Coal  ashes  contain  carbon,  silica, 
alumina,  sulphate  of  lime,  iron  and 
potash,  carbonate  of  I^me,  and  oxide  of 
iron.  They  are  a  good  manure  for 
grass,  peas  and  potatoes.  Sprinkled 
The  result  is  a  lump,  |  half  an  inch  deep  on  the  surface  over 
rawr  with  salt,  and  is  ;  beans  and  peas,  they  hasten  the  germi- 
nation of  the  seed,  and  preserve  it  from 
mice.  They  are  also  used  for  forming 
dry  walks  in  the  kitchen  department. 

Soap-boilers*  ashes  contain — 
Silica  .        .        .         .        ■     35.0 

Lime 35.0 

Magnesia 2.3 


Uaached  state.  In  this  way  they  may 
be  kept  for  several  weeks. 

Cobbo. — "  The  ctem  of  an  artichoke 
iibeat  down  to  a  right  angle,  and  the 
petioles  are  collected  and  Covered  over 
•0  ai  to  blanch. 
«bich  is  eaten 

tolerably  good.  la  Italy  it  is  used  in 
tfae  aatamn  and  winter,  and  replaces 
radifhes."— Card.  Chron . 

ARTOCARPUS.  Bread  Fruit  Tree. 
Two  species.  Stove  evergreens.  Cut- 
tiip.    Light  rich  loam. 

ARUM.  Thirty-seven  species. 
^^7)  green-house,  and  stove.  Off- 
Kt9.    Common  soil. 

ASARL'M.  Five  species.  Hardy, 
kerbiceoas.    Division.    Common  soil. 

ASCARICIDA.  Two  species.  Stove 
isoaalt.    Seed.     Rich  light  soil. 

A8CLEPIAS.       Thirty-six     species. 
Cbiefly  hardy,  and  all  herbaceous  but  |  Phosphoric  Acid  (Do.) 
A.  Grteniana  and  Mexieana,  which  are  '•  Common  salt 


Alumina 1.5 

Oxide  of  Iron      .        .        .         .  1.7 

Manganese  .        .        .1.8 

Potash  (combined  with  Silica)     .  0.5 

Soda  (Do.) 0.2 

Sulphuric  Acid  (combined  with 
Lime)      .... 


tote  evergreens.     Seed    or    division. 
Peat. 
ASHES  are  the  remains  of  a  sub- 


0.2 
3.5 
0.1 


with 


Carbonic   Acid   (combined 

Lime  and  Magnesia)        .         .     18.2 
They  are  good  for  all  crops  but  espe- 


^laace  which  has  undergone  combus-   cially  grass  and  potatoes. 

&0B,  and  are  as  various  in  their  compo-  j      Wood  ashes  and  the  ashes  of  garden 

■enta  as  are  the  bodies  capable  of  being  <  weeds  generally  contain  silica,  alumina, 


bamt  Whatever  be  the  substance 
bornt,  the  process  should  be  made  to 
proceed  as  slowly  as  possible,  for  by 
*Kk  regulation  more  carbon  or  char- 
cKoal  is  presenred  in  the  ashes,  which 
ttthe  most  valuable  of  their  constitu- 
nts.  The  simplest  mode  of  effecting 
a  dow  combustion  is  to  bank  it  over 
«>th  earth,  leaving  only  a  small  orifice 
to  admit  the  air  sufficiently  to  keep  up 
a  smouldering  fire. 

Ashes  have  been  usually  recom- 
neaded  as  a  manure  most  useful  to 
beavy  soils,  but  this  is  a  decided  mis- 
take. As  fertilizers  they  are  beneficial 
■poD  all  soils,  and  they  can  never  be 
applied  in  sufficient  quantity  to  alter  the 
•taple  of  a  too  tenacious  soil .  To  thirty 
5 


oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  lime, 
magnesia,  potash,  partly  in  the  state  of 
a  silicate,  soda,  sulphates  of  potash  and 
lime,  phosphate  of  lime,  chloride  of 
sodium,  and  carbonates  of  lime,  potash, 
and  mngnesia,  with  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  charcoal.  They  are  a  good  appli- 
cation to  cabbages,  potatoes,  and  peas. 

Turf  ashes  contain  silica,  alumina, 
oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  lime, 
magnesia,  sulphates  of  potash  and  lime, 
phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  com- 
mon salt,  and  charcoal.  They  have 
been  used  beneficially  to  grass,  onions, 
carrots,  beans,  potatoes,  and  beet  root. 

ASH-TREK.     {Fraxines  excelsior. 

ASIATIC-POISON  BULB.  {Crinum 
asiatician,) 
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ASIMINA.  Foor  species.  Hardy 
deciduous  shrubs.  Layers.  Peat  and 
loam. 

ASPALANTHUS.  Thirty-one  spe- 
cies. Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs. 
Cuttings.     Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

ASPARAGUS.  Twenty-eight  spe- 
cies, of  which  the  most  important  is 
the  kitchen  vegetable,  o^ipara^ttf  qffici' 
nalis.  Of  this  there  are  only  two  va- 
rieties, the  purple  topped  and  the  green- 
topped  ;  the  first  is  principally  culti- 
vated. There  are  a  few  sub-varieties 
which  derive   their    names   from    the 

g laces  of  their  growth,  and  are  only  to 
e  distinguished  for  superior  size  or 
flavour,  which  they  usually  lose  on  re- 
moval from  their  native  place^. 

Soil. — The  soil  best  suited  to  this 
Tegetable  is  a  fresh  sandy  loam,  made 
rich  by  the  abundant  addition  of  manure. 

Situation. — ^The  site  of  the  beds 
should  be  such  as  to  enjoy  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sun  during  the  whole  of  the 
day,  as  free  as  possible  from  the  influ- 
ence of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  if  choice 
is  allowed,  ranging  east  and  west.  The 
subsoil  should  be  dry,  or  the  bed  kept 
so  by  being  founded  on  rubbish  or  other 
material  to  serve  as  a  drain.  The  space 
of  ground  required  to  be  planted  with 
this  vegetable  for  the  supply  of  a  small 
family  is  at  least  eight  rods.  If  less  it 
will  be  incapable  of  affording  one  hun- 
dred heads  at  a  time.  Sixteen  rods 
will  in  general  aflford  two  or  three  hun- 
dred every  day,  in  the  height  of  the 
season. 

Tifne  qf  sowing. — ^To  raise  plants, 
the  seed  may  be  sown  from  the  middle 
of  February  to  the  beginning  of  April ; 
the  most  usual  time  is  about  the  middle 
of  March.  The  best  mode  is  to  insert 
them  by  the  dibble  five  or  six  inches 
apart,  and  an  inch  below  the  surface, 
two  seeds  to  be  put  in  each  hole,  or 
they  may  be  sown  in  drills  made  the 
same  distance  asunder. 

Ctilture  in  seed  bed. — If  dry  weather, 
the  bed  should  be  refreshed  with  mode- 
rate but  frequent  waterings,  and  if 
sown  as  late  as  April,  shade  is  required 
by  means  of  a  little  haulm  during  the 
meridian  of  hot  days,  until  the, seeds 
germinate.  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep 
them  free  from  weeds,  though  this  ope- 
ration should  never  commence  until  the 
plants  are  well  above  ground,  which 
■will  be  in  the  course  of  three  or  four 
weeks  from  the  time  of  sowing.     If  two 


plants  have  arisen  from  the  same  bole, 
the  weakest  must  be  removed  as  soon 
as  that  point  can  be  well  determined. 
Towards  the  end  of  October,  as  soon 
as  the  stems  are  completely  withered, 
they  must  be  cut  down,  and  well  pu- 
trefied, dung  spread  over  the  bed  to  the 
depth  of  about  two  inches ;  this  serves 
not  only  to  increase  the  vigour  of  the 
plants  in  the  following  year,  but  to  pre^ 
serve  them  during  the  winter  fi'om  in- 
jury by  the  frost.  About  March  in  the 
next  year,  every  other  plant  must  be 
taken  up  and  transplanted  into  a  bed , 
twelve  inches  apart,  if  it  is  intended 
that  they  should  attain  another,  or  two 
years*  further  growth,  before  being 
finally  planted  out,  or  they  may  be 
planted  immediately  into  the  beds  for 
production.  It  may  be  here  remarked 
that  the  plants  may  remain  one  or  two 
years  in  the  seed  bed  ;  they  will  even 
succeed  afler  remaining  three,  but  if 
they  continue  four  they  generally  fail. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  they  are 
best  removed  when  one  year  old. 

Some  gardeners  judiciously  sow  the 
seed  in  the  beds  where  they  are  to  re- 
main for  production. 

Time  qf  final  planting. — ^The  best 
time  for  the  final  removal  is  the  end  of 
March,  if  the  soil  is  dry,  and  the  season 
warm  and  forward  ;  otherwise  it  is  bet- 
ter to  wait  until  the  commencement  of 
April.  A  very  determinate  signal  of 
the  appropriate  time  for  planting,  is 
when  the  plants  are  beginning  to  grow. 
If  moved  earlier,  and  they  have  to  lie 
torpid  for  two  or  three  month8,,many 
of  them  die,  or  in  general  shoot  up  very 
weak. 

Construction  of  the  beds. — In  forming 
the  beds  for  regular  production,  have 
them  three  feet  wide.  The  site  of  the 
bed  being  marked  out,  the  usual  prac- 
tice is  to  trench  the  ground  two  spades 
deep,  and  then  to  cover  it  with  well- 
rotted  manure,  from  six  to  ten  inches 
deep ;  the  large  stones  being  sorted  out, 
and  care  taken  that  the  dung  lies  at 
least  six  inches  below  the  surface. 

Mode  of  planting. — The  plants  being 
taken  from  the  seed-bed  carefully  with 
a  narrow-pronged  dung-fork,  with  as 
little  injury  to  the  roots  as  possible, they 
must  be  laid  separately  and  evenly  to* 
gether,  for  the  sake  of  convenience 
whilst  planting,  the  roots  being  apt  to 
entangle  and  cause  much  trouble  and 
injury  in  parting  them.     They  should 
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b«  exposed  at  thort  a  time  as  possible 
to  the  tir,  and  to  (his  end  it  is  advisable 
ts  keep  them  until  planted  in  a  basket 
eovered  with  a  little  sand.  The  mode 
of  plaatine  is  to  form  drills  or  narrow 
treacbes  bve  or  six  inches  deep  and  a 
foot  apart,  cat  oat  with  the  spade,  the 
Kic  nde  of  each  drill  being  made  per- 
peadicular,  and  against  this  the  plants 
ve  to  be  placed,  with  their  crowns  one 
tod  a  half  or  two  inches  below  the  sar« 
&ee,  and  twelve  inches  asunder.  The 
root!  must  be  spread  out  wide  iH  the 


gathering  the  crop.  The  hollow  be- 
tween the  little  ridges  is  then  filled  up 
with  a  powerful  compost,  consisting  of 
equal  portions  of  sandy  soil,  leaf  mould, 
and  pigeon^s  dung;  the  whole  is  then 
drenched  with  liquid  manure  from  the 
stables,  cowhouses,  or  laundry,  and  the 
foreman  of  the  kitchen  garden  gets 
carte  blanche  to  water  the  asparagus 
any  day  through  the  growing  season, 
when  he  can  best  spare  his  men,  or  at 
all  events  every  fortnight,  and  always 
'th  liquid  manure  if  possible.     As  to 


iem  of  a  fan,  a  little  earth  being  drawiy|Ke  quantity  of  water,  the  only  instruct 

over  each  to  retain  it  in  its  pbeitioir  tion  he  gets  is  that  he  cannot  drown 

vUtt  the  row  is  proceeded  with.    For  them. 

the  sake  of  convenience,   one    drill 

dk>flld  be  made   at   a   time,  and  the 

pluts  inserted  and  covered  completefy 

before  another  is  commenced.    When 

the  planting  is  completed,  the  bed  is  to 

be nghtiy  raked  over,  and  its  outline  dis- 

UkUj  marked  out.     Care  must  be  had 

aerer  to  tread  on  the  beds — they  are 

ferned  narrow  to  render  it  unnecessary 

— &r  everything  tending    to    consoli- 

<iate  them  is  injurious,   as,  from  the 

length  of  time  they  have  to  continue, 

vitboat  a  possibility  of  stirring  them  to 

•aj  considerable    depth,  they  have  a 

aasoral  tendency  to  have  a  closer  tex- 

tare  than  is  beneficial    to  vegetation. 

Water  inost  be  given  in  dry  weather 

^J  QBtil  the  plants  are  established. 

The  paths  between  the  beds  are  to  be 

two  and  a  half  feet  wide. 

Mr.  Beaton  says,  that  «By  far  the 
heit  way  of  growing  asparagus  is  in 
atagle  rows  three  feet  apart,  and  nine 
>acbes  plant  from  plant;  but  if  the 
frotnd  is  not  deeper  than  two  feet  or 
tKrty  inches,  or  if  room  is  scarce,  the 
rows  need  not  be  more  than  thirty 
iaches  asunder. 

''i  have  grown  asparagus  this  way 
fcrthe  last  fifteen  years,  and  give  them 
ao  dung  in  winter,  merely  clearing  off 
the  stalks  and  weeds  in  October,  and 
pointing  over  the  surface  about  two 
iaches  deep  with  a  fork,  and  leaving  it 
«  roogh  as  possible. 

"  Early  in  March,  when  the  surface 
is  qiite  dry,  it  is  raked  down,  and 
aboat  two  inches  of  soil  drawn  over  the 
cfttWBs  from  each  side  of  the  rows, 
vhich  gives  the  ground  something  of 
^  appearance  of  a  plot  of  peas  earthed 
tp  for  the  first  time.  When  the  gather- 
»f  is  nearly  over,  the  ground  is  stirred 
igtia,  to  loosen  the  tramping  made  in 


This  is  cultivating  the  asparagus 
in  aummer." — Gard.  Chron. 

Subsequent  cultivation. — Throughout 
the  year  care  must  be  taken  to  keep 
the  beds  clear  of  weeds,  and  in  the 
spring  and  summer  apply  liquid  manure 
twice  a  week  plentifully.  In  the  latter 
end  of  October  or  commencement  of 
November,  the  beds  are  to  have  the 
winter  dressing.  The  stalks  must  be 
cut  down  and  cleared  away,  and  the 
weeds  hoed  off  into  the  paths,  care 
being  taken  not  to  commence  whilst 
th.e  stems  are  at  all  green,  for  if  they 
a^fe'cut'  down  whilst  in  a  vegetating 
state  the  roots  are  very  prone  to  shoot 
again,  and  consequently  are  propor- 
tionably  weakened. 

On  the  richness  of  the  ground  and 
warmth  of  the  season  the  sweetness  of 
asparagus  depends.  The  dung  needs 
merely  to  be  laid  regularly  over  the 
bed,  and  the  weeds,  as  well  as  some 
manure,  to  be  slightly  pointed  into  the 
paths,  some  of  the  mould  from  which 
must  be  spread  to  the  depth  of  two 
inches  over  the  dung  just  laid  upon  the 
beds.  In  the  end  of*^  March,  or  early 
in  April,  before  the  plants  begin  to 
sprout,  the  rows  are  to  be  stirred  be- 
tween to  a  moderate  deptii  with  the 
asparagus  fork,  running  it  slantingly 
two  or  three  inches  beneath  the  sur- 
face, as  the  object  is  merely  to  stir  the 
surface  and  slightly  mix  it  with  the 
dung. 

Great  care  roust  be  taken  not  in  the 
least  to  disturb  the  plants.  Some  gar- 
deners recommend  the  beds  should  only 
be  hoed  again,  so  fearful  are  they  of  the 
injury  which  may  be  done  to  the  stools ; 
but  if  it  be  done  carefully,  as  above  di- 
rected, the  fork  is  the  best  implement 
to  be  employed.  This  course  of  culti- 
vation is  to  be  continued  annually,  but 
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with  this  judicious  roodificotion,  that ' 
earth  be  never  taken  from  the  paths 
after  the  first  year,  but  these  merely  be 
corered  with  dung,  and  which  is  only  | 
to  be  slightly  dug  in ;  for  every  gar- 
dener must  have  observed  that  the  roots 
of  the  outer  row  extend  into  the  alleys, 
and  are  consequently  destroyed  if  they 
are  dug  over.  And,  rather  than  that 
should  take  place,  the  beds  should  have 
no  winter  covering  unless  earth  can  be 
obtained  from  some  other  source,  as 
asparagus  does  not  generally  sufiec 
from  frost,  as  is  commonly  supposed. 

Manuring.-^No  garden  plant  is  more 
benefitted  than  is  asparagus  by  the  ap- 
plication of  common  salt,  if  it  be  given 
at  such  times  as  the  plants  are  growing. 
Two  pounds  to  every  thirty  square 
yards  of  surface  should  be  sown  broad- ' 
cast  over  the  beds  early  in  April.  After 
that,  water  the  plants  once  a  week  with 
liquid  manure,  formed  of  half  an  ounce  '■ 
of  guano  and  four  ounces  of  salt  to 
every  gallon  of  water.  The  supply  of 
food  cannot  be  too  rich  or  too  abundant. 

Spanish  culture. — Near  Sebastian,  in 
Spain,  the  finest  asparagus  in  Europe 
is  produced  by  the  following  mode:— - 

*<  In  March  the  seed  is  sown  in  two 
drills,  about  two  inches  deep,  and 
eighteen  inches  from  the  alleys,  thus 
leaving  a  space  of  two  feet  between 
the  drills.  The  rows  run  invariably 
east  and  west,  doubtless  in  order  that 
the  plants  may  shade  the  ground  during  ; 
the  heats  of  summer. 

*<  When  the  seedlings  are  about  six 
inches  high,  they  arc  thinned  to  some- ! 
thing  more  than  a  foot  apart.  Water 
is  conducted  once  a  day  among  the  i 
alleys,  and  over  the  beds,  so  as  to  give  . 
tliese  seedlings  an  abundant  and  con-  ' 
stant  supply  of  fluid  during  the  season  ' 
of  their  growth.  This  is  the  cultiva-  | 
tion  during  the  first  year.  j 

"The  second  year,  in  the  month  of| 
March,  the  beds  are  covered  with  three  i 
or  four  inches  of  fresh  night  soil  from  ; 
the  reservoirs  of  the  town.     It  remains 
on  them  during  the   summer,  and    is 
lightly   dug   in  during  the  succeeding 
autumn ;    the   operation   of    irrigation 
being  continued  as  during  the  first  sea-  \ 
son.     This  excessive  stimulus,  and  the  ' 
abundant  room  the  plants  have  to  grow  ' 
in,  must   necessarily   make   them   ex- ! 
tremely    vijjorous,  and    prepare   them 
for  the  production  of  gigantic  sprouts. 

"  la  the  third  spring  asparagus  is  fit 
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to  cut.  DoubUess  all  its  energies  are 
developed  by  the  digging  in  of  the  ma- 
nure in  the  autumn  of  the  second  year, 
and  when  it  does  begin  to  sprout,  it 
finds  its  roots  in  contact  with  a  soil  of 
inexhaustible  fertility. 

"  Previously,  however,  to  the  cutting, 
each  bed  is  covered  in  the  course  of 
March  very  lightly  with  dead  leaves, 
to  the  depth  of  about  eight  inches  ;  and 
the  cutting  does  not  commence  tilt  the 
plants  peep  through  this  covering,  when 
it  is  carefully  removed  from  the  stems, 
in  order  that  the  finest  only  may  be  cut , 
which  are  rendered  white  by  their  leafy 
covering,  and  succulent  by  the  exces- 
sive richness  of  the  soil. 

"  In  the  autumn  of  the  third  year, 
after  the  first  cutting,  the  leaves  are  re- 
moved, and  the  beds  are  again  dressed 
with  fresh  night  soil,  as  before;  and 
these  operations  are  repeated  year  after 
ear.  In  addition  to  this,  the  beds  are 
alf  under  salt  water  annually  at  spring 
tides." 

TYwe  of  production.  —  In  May  the 
beds  are  in  full  production  of  yoang 
shoots,  which,  when  from  two  to  five 
inches  high,  are  fit  for  cutting,  and  as 
long  as  the  head  continues  compact  and 
firm.  Care  must  be  taken  in  cutting 
not  to  injure  those  buds  which  are 
generally  rising  from  the  same  root 
in  various  grades  of  successional  growth 
within  the  ground.  The  knife  ought 
to  be  narrow  pointed,  the  blade  about 
nine  inches  in  length,  and  saw  edged. 
The  earth  being  carefully  opened  roand 
the  shoot,  to  observe  whether  any  others 
are  arising,  the  blade  is  to  be  gently 
slipped  along  the  stalk  until  it  reaches 
its  extremity,  where  the  cut  is  to  be  made 
in  a  slanting  direction.  It  almost  always 
occurs  that  the  same  stool  produces' a 
greater  number  of  small  heads  th.ia 
large  ones,  but  the  latter  only  should  be 
cut :  for,  the  oftener  the  former  are  re- 
moved, the  more  numerously  will  they 
be  produced,  and  the  stools  will  sooner 
become  exhausted. 

"  No  one  should  cut  too  many  sprouts 
from  his  asparagus  beds.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  gardener  should  take  care  to 
leave  atleast  two  or  three  strong  sprout!*, 
to  grow  from  every  root ;  or  what  is 
better,  his  beds  should  be  rested  one 
year,  and  cut  another;  for  he  may  be 
certain  from  the  strength  of  the  sum- 
mer shoots,  what  sort  of  sprouts  he 
will  have  to  cut  the  succeeding  year<— 
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ranemberiog  aJwajt  that  it  is  ofeless 
to  manore  aaparagos  beds  for  sprouts 
iodependentlj  of  summer  shoots.  If  a 
bed  of  asparagus  is  weak,  manure  in 
tbe  tutumo  will  do  but  little  for  making 
it  briog  strong  sprouts  the  next  season. 
All  that  the  manure  can  then  do  is  to 
feed  abandantlj  the  summer  shoots 
of  the  succeeding  summer,  and  so  ena- 
ble them  to  prepare  plenty  of  materials 
oat  of  which  a  second  season's  strong 
•firoots  maj  be  pushed  forth.  What  is 
trse  of  asparagus  is  equally  true  of 
.lea  kale  and  rhubarb." — Card,  Chron. 

To  obtain  ued. — Some  shoots  should 
be  marked  and  left  in  early  spring,  for 
thoee  which  are  allowed  to  run  up  afler 
the  season  of  cutting  is  over,  are  seldom 
forward  enough  to  ripen  their  seeds 
perfectly.  In  choosing  the  shoots  for 
Uiif  porpose,  those  only  must  be  marked 
vhich  are  the  finest,  roundest,  and 
hsTe  the  closest  heads:  those  having 
qcck  opening  heads,  or  are  small  or 
flat,  are  ne?er  to  be  left.  More  are  to 
be  selected  than  would  be  necessary  if 
each  stem  would  assuredly  be  fruitful ; 
b«t  as  some  of  them  only  bear  male  or 
ooprodoctive  blossoms,  that  contin- 
geocy  most  be  allowed  for.  Each 
chosen  shoot  must  be  fastened  to  a  stake, 
which  by  keeping  it  in  its  natural  posi- 
lioo,  enables  the  seed  to  ripen  more 
perfectly. 

The  seed  is  usually  ripe  in  September, 
when  it  must  be  collected  and  lel\  in  a 
tab  for  four  or  six  weeks,  for  the  pulp 
■ad  husk  of  the  berry  to  decay,  when 
it  may  be  well  cleansed  in  water.  The 
weds  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  the  re- 
fate  floats,  and  will  pass  away  with 
Ihe  water  as  it  is  gently  poured  off.  By 
two  or  three  washings  the  seeds  will 
be  completely  cleansed  ;  and  when 
perfectly  dried  by  exposure  to  the  sun 
aad  air,  may  be  stored  for  use. 

Forcing. — Plants  to  be  employed. — 
Sach  plants  must  be  inserted  in  hot-beds 
u  are  five  or  six  years  old,  and  appear 
of  safiicient  strength  to  produce  vigo- 
rous shoots:  when,  however,  any  old 
Bitoral  ground  plantations  are  intended 
to  be  broken  up,  at  the  proper  season 
some  of  the  best  plants  may  be  selected 
to  be  plunged  in  a  hot-bed  or  any  spare 
comer  of  the  stove  bark  beds.  When 
more  than  ten  years  old,  they  are 
■carcely  worth  employing.  To  plant 
old  stools  for  the  main  forcing  crop,  is, 
Wwever,  decidedly  erroneous;   fbr,  if 
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plants  are  past  production,  and  unfit 
to  remain  in  the  garden,  little  can  be 
expected  from  them  when  forced. 

Time  of  planting. — The  first  planta« 
tion  should  be  made  about  the  latter 
end  of  September;  the  bed,  if  it  works 
favourably,  will  begin  to  produce  in  the 
course  of  four  or  five  weeks,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  for  about  three  ;  each 
light  producing  in  that  time  300  or  400 
shoots,  and  afibrding  a  gathering  every 
two  or  three  days. 

Produce. — To  have  a  regular  suc- 
cession, a  fresh  bed  must  be  formed 
every  three  or  four  weeks,  the  last  crop 
to  be  planted  in  March  or  the  early 
part  of  April ;  this  will  continue  in 
production  until  the  arrival  of  the  natu- 
ral ground  crops.  The  last  made  beds 
will  be  in  production  a  fortnight  sooner 
than  those  made  obout  Christmas. 

Bed. — The  hot-bed  must  be  substan- 
tial, and  proportioned  to  the  size  and 
number  of  the  lights,  and  to  the  time  of 
year.  The  common  mode  of  making 
a  hot-bed  is  usually  followed.  Tbe 
bed  must  be  topped  with  six  inches  of 
light  rich  earth. 

Quantity  necessary. — If  a  small  family 
is  to  be  supplied,  three  or  four  lights 
will  be  sufficient  at  a  time  ;  for  a  larger 
six  or  eight  will  not  be  too  many. 
Several  hundred  plants  may  be  inserted 
under  each,  as  they  may  be  crowded 
as  close  as  possible  together;  from 
500  to  900  are  capable  of  being  inserted 
under  a  three  light  frame,  according  to 
their  size. 

Mode  of  planting. — In  planting,  a 
furrow  being  drawn  the  whole  length  of 
the  frame,  against  one  side  of  it  the 
first  row  or  course  is  to  be  placed,  the 
crown  upright,  and  a  little  earth  drawn 
on  to  the  lower  ends  of  the  roots,  then 
more  plants  again  in  the  same  manner, 
and  so  continued  throughout,  it  being 
carefully  observed  to  keep  them  all 
regularly  about  an  inch  below  the  sur- 
face ;  all  round  on  the  edge  of  the  bed 
some  moist  earth  must  be  banked  close 
to  the  outside  roots. 

Precautions  necessary. — If  the  bed  is 
extensive,  it  will  probably  acquire  a 
violent  heat;  the  frames  must  there- 
fore be  continued  off  until  it  has  be- 
come regular,  otherwise  the  roots  are 
liable  to  be  destroyed  by  being,  as  it  is 
technically  termed,  scorched  or  steam- 
scalded. 

Treatment. — When  the  heat  has  be- 
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come  regular,  the  framef  may  be  set 
on  ;  and  more  earth  be  applicK)  by  de- 
grees over  the  crowns  of  the  plants 
until  it  acquires  a  total  depth  of  nve  or 
six  inches. 

The  glasses  must  be  kept  open  an 
inch  or  two,  as  long  and  as  often  as 
possible,  without  too  great  a  reduction 
o^  temperature  occurring,  so  as  to  ad- 
mit air  Freely  and  give  vent  to  the  va- 
pours ;  for  on  this  depends  the  superi- 
ority in  flavour  and  appearance  of  the 
shoots.  The  heat  must  be  kept  up  by  a 
lining  of  hot  dung,  and  by  covering  the 
glasses  every  night  with  mats,  &c. 

The  temperature  at  night  should 
never  be  below  50^|  and  in  the  day  its 
maximum  at  62^. 

Gathering. — In  gathering,  for  which 
the  shoots  are  fit  when  from  two  to  five 
inches  in  height,  the  finger  and  thumb 
must  be  thrust  down  into  the  earth  and 
the  stem  broken  off  at  the  bottom. 

Insects. — Tho  foliage  of  this  vege- 
table is  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
larvro  oftwo  beetles, the  Lema  asparagi, 
or  Asparaji^iis  Beetle,  and  the  Lehia  duo- 
decim  punctata.  The  only  remedy  is 
to  pick  off  and  destroy  the  affected 
branches. 

ASPASIA.  Two  species.  Stove  epi- 
phytes.    Bulbs.     Peat  and  potsherds. 

ASPEN,  {Populus  tremula.) 

ASPKRULA,  Woodroof.  Twenty- 
four  species.  Hardy  herbaceous,  ex- 
cept A.  brevifolia,  which  is  a  half-hardy 
evergreen.  Division.   Moist  shaded  soil. 

ASPHODELUS.  Asphodel.  Twelve 
species.  Hardy  bulbs,  except  A.  clava- 
tus  and  intermedia.  Offsets.  Common 
•oil. 

ASPIDISTRA.  Two  species.  Stove 
herbaceous.  Suckers.  Common  soil. 
Flowers  produced  under  ground. 

A  S  P 1  D I U  M .  Forty-nine  species. 
Ferns.  Ilurdy,  green-house  or  stove. 
Seed  or  division.    Loam  and  peat. 

ASPIDIOTUS.    See  Coccus. 

ASPLENIUM.  Forty-nine  species. 
Ferns.  Hardy,  green-bouse  or  stove. 
Seed  or  division.    Loam  and  peat. 

ASSONIA.  Two  species.  Stove 
evergreen  trees.  Cuttings.  Sandy 
loam. 

ASTARTEA  fascicularis.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings. 
Sandy  lonm  and  peat. 

ASTELMA.  Ten  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Seed  or  cut- 
tings.   Sandy  peat. 


ASTEPHANU8.  Two  species. 
Green-house  evergreen  twiners.  Di- 
vision.   Peat  and  loam. 

ASTER.  One  hundred  and  tifly-two 
species.  Chiefly  hardy,  but  a  Pew 
green-house  plants.  Suckers  or  divi- 
sion. Common  soil.  The  time  for 
thus  propagating  them  is  in  autumn,  or 
early  spring ;  but  many  of  the  species 
are  increased  by  cuttings  of  the  flovrer 
stalks,  planted  in  a  shady  border  during 
May  or  June.  The  varieties  are  nunaer- 
ous. 

ASTEROCEPHALUS.  Fifty-three 
species.  Mostly  hardy  annuals  and 
perennials.  Seed  or  cuttings.  Com- 
mon soil. 

ASTII^BE  decandra.  Hardy  herb- 
aceous.   Division.    Peat. 

ASTRAGALUS.  One  hundred  and 
eleven  species.  Nearly  all  hardy  pe- 
rennials and  annuals ;  the  first  propa- 
gated by  division,  the  second  by  seed. 
Common  soil. 

ASTRANTIA.  Six  species.  Hardy 
herbaceous.  Division.  Common  light 
soil. 

ASTRAP^A.  Three  species.  Stove 
evergreen  trees.  Cuttinga.  Rich  light 
soil. 

ASTROCARYUM.  Five  species. 
Palms.     Stove.     Seed.    Rich  loam. 

ASTROLOBIUM.  Four  species. 
Hardy  annuals.     Seed.    Common  soil. 

ASTROLOMA.  Two  species. 
Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs.  Cut- 
tings.    Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

ASTYRIA  rotea.  Stove  shrub.  Cat- 
tings.     Sandy  loam. 

ATALANTIA  monophylla.  Stove 
evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings.  Rich 
loam. 

ATAMASCO-LILY  {ZephyrtuUhet 
Atamasco). 

ATHALIA  spinarum.  Turnip  Saw- 
fly,  known  popularly  as  the  Black-cater- 
pillar, Black-canker,  Black-palmer,  Ne- 
gro, &c. 

Mr.  Curtis  observes,  that  ^^As  early 
as  May,  or  sooner,  the  Saw-flies  make 
their  appearance ;  the  female  lays  her 
eggs  on  the  under  surface  along  the 
margin  'of  the  leaf.  These  batch  in 
about  five  days,  and  produce  the  Ne- 
groes, which  are  not  thicker  than  a  fine 
thread,  and  white,  but  afler  changing 
their  skins,  they  become  black,  and 
eventually  are  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  long,  when  they  are  more  of  a 
lead  colour  and  yellowish-white    be- 
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Mith  their  skins,  being  very  much 
vrinkled ;  tbej  erect  their  tails  whilst 
ftcdiog,  and  tre  stretched  out  at  fall 
length  in  repose,  or  lie  sleeping  coiled 
■p  on  the  leaf;  thej  are  feeding  about 
three  weeks,  after  which  they  descend 
tB  the  ground,  and  enter  the  earth, 
vhere  they  form  a  cocoon,  silvery  in- 
■de,  in  which  the  larva  eventnaJly  be- 
csBei  a  pupa.  In  snmmer  they  remain 
only  three  weeks  in  this  quiescent  state, 
but  the  automnal  ones  lie  buried  through 
the  winter." — Gard,  Chron.  Hand- 
pkkiDf  is  the  only  mode  of  removing  < 
the  caterpillars. 

ATHANASIA.  Seventeen  species. 
Green-hoaie  evergreen  shrubs.  Cut- 
tiafi.    Sandy4oam. 

ATHEROSPERMAmosfAo/a.  Green- 
heoM  evergreen  tree.  Cuttings.  Loam 
udpeat 

ATHRIXIA  ct^giuis.  Green-house 
evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings.  Light 
loan. 

ATRAGENE.  Five  species.  Hardy 
deeidaoQs  climbers.  Cuttings.  Com- 
BOD  toil. 

ATRIPLEX.  Three  species.  See 
Onch. 

ATTALEA.  Seven  species.  Palms. 
Aove.    Seed.     Rich  loam. 

AUBRIBTIA.  Three  species.  Hardy 
<|Wfreen  trailers.  Division  and  cut- 
titgi.    Light  soil. 

A  U  C  U  B  A  japonica.  Evergreen 
dnb,  hardy  in  the  middle  states  on 
hfbt  dry  soil.  The  leaves,  if  exposed 
to  the  ran  daring  winter,  are  liable  to 
i^ory.    Cuttings.     Common  soil. 

AUDISERTIA  incana.  Hardy  ever- 
peea  shnib.     Seed.    Common  soil. 

AinX)UINIA  Cd^7afa.  Green-house 
^reigreen  shrub.  Cuttings.  Sandy 
peat 

AUGUST.  This  is  a  glorious  month 
i>  the  middle  states ;  towards  its  close 
the  extreme  heat  of  summer  has  sub- 
sided, the  mornings  and  evenings  are 
esol  and  pleasant;  the  luscious  poach, 
lad  pears,  and  plums  are  in  full  sea- 
*•>,  and  one  really  feels  as  if  he  could 
MBprofflise  for  August  the  year  round. 

The  various  departments  now  re- 
^we  the  following  work  to  be  at- 
tcaded  to  :•— the  directions  for  the 
dutches  garden  are  specially  intended 
^  the  Kiddle  portion  of  the  Union. 

UTCHXH  aAKDKir. 

Ainmign^  ww.^^Ang^ieaf  tow. — 


Aromatic  Herbs  may  still  be  planted ; 
gather  for  drying  and  distilling. — Arti- 
chokes f  break  down,  &c. — Asparaf(Ui- 
beds,  weed. — Balm,  plant ;  gather  for 
drying. — BorageySow. — Borecole,  plant. 
— Brocoti,  plant,  b. — CabbageSy  plant 
out.  —  CardoonSy  earth  up.  —  CauH^ 
ftoweriy  late,  plant. — CeUriaCy  earth  up. 
— Celeryy  plant. — Chervily  sow. — Cots- 
warts,  sow  for,  b. ;  plant. — Com  Salads 
sow. — CresSy  sow. — CueumberSy  plant 
or  sow,  b. — Dill  is  fit  for  gsthering. — 
Earthing'Upy  attend  to. — EndivSy  plant ; 
blanch,  &c.,  the  advancing  crops.— 
Fennel,  sow  and  plant.  —  Finochio, 
earth  up. — Qarlic,  take  up. — Hoeing, 
attend  to.*— ITt'dney  Beans,  sow,  b.—- 
Leeks,  plant,  b. — Letttices,  sow,  plant 
out. — Melons,  attend  to. — Mint,  gather 
for  drying. — MUshroom-beds,  make ;  at- 
tend to. — Nastvrtiuin  Berries,  gather^ — 
Onions,  gather. — Parsley,  sow,  b. — 
Peas,  sow,  b. — Radishes,  sew ;  gather 
pods  for  pickling. — Rape  (edible  rooted), 
sow.  —  Rochambole,  take  up. — Seeds, 
gather  as  ripe. — Shallots,  take  up.— 
Small  Saktding,  sow. — Spinach,  sow. — 
Stir  between  plants  in  rows,  &c.-^ 
Turnips,  sow  at  intervals,  through- 
out the  month,  &c. — Turnip- Cabbage, 
plant. — Weeding  and  Watering,  sx- 
tend  to. — Wormvood,  plant,  b. — 7*0- 
matos,  plant  for  late  crop. 

ORCHABO. 

Budding,  done  in  July;  loosen  the 
bandages,  if  on  more  than  three  weeks ; 
remove  shoots  from  stocks;  budding 
may  be  done  in  most  fruit,  hj-^Fir 
Trees,  train  in  closely  to  let  the  frnit 
have  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun  ;  but  do 
not  prune.  Nectarines,  look  over ;  re- 
move useless  shoots;  train  in  close; 
water  plentifully  or  the  fruit  will  drop. 
Nets,  spread  over  fruit  to  protect  it 
from  binds. — Peaches, — Vines,  look  over 
again  and  clear  from  useless  shoots,  &c. 
Wasps,  destroy  by  luring  them  into 
bottles. 

fLOWKK  GARDEN. 

Anemones,  sow. — Annuals,  stick ;  wa- 
ter ;  clear  from  decayed  leaves,  &e. 
Auriculas,  s\i\fi  into  fresh  earth ;  water; 
keep  in  the  shade;  seedlings  prick  out; 
sow. -—Biennial  seedlings,  transplant, 
^n/doiis-rooted  flower-seeds,  to  obtain 
varieties,  sow.^ — Buibous  roots,  remove 
or  transplant ;  remove  and  plant  offsets; 
(Autumn  flowering),  plant— Comoliofi^ 
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layers  cut  from  old  root  and  plant; 
water  frequently  ;  layering  roay  still  be 
done,  b. ;  card  the  flowers  and  shade 
from  sun. — Dahlias,  stake ;  thin  the 
flowers. — Daisies f  propagate. — Double- 
blossomed  perennials  with  fibrous  roots, 
propagate  by  division,  e. — Dress  borders 
as  required. — Edgings  of  box,  &c.,  clip 
in  wet  weather. — Evergreens  may  be 
moved,  e.,  if  wet  weather ;  plant  cut- 
tings.— Grass,  mow  and  roll  weekly.^ 
Grass  seeds  may  be  sown,  e. — Gravely 
weed  and  roll  weekly. — Hedges,  clip  in 
moist  weather. — Mignonette,  sow. — Pe- 
largoniums, propagate  by  cuttings,  b. — 
Perennials,  in  pots  and  elsewhere, 
will  require  water  almost  daily;  break 
down  flower  stalks  as  they  finish  bloom- 
ing ;  seedlings,  transplant. — Pipings  of 
Pinks  may  be  planted  out.— Po/i/on- 1 
thuses,  sow.  —  Potted  Annuals  will  r**- 
quire  water  daily  in  dry  weather. — Ra- 
nunculuses, sow  ;  plant  in  pots  to  bloom 
in  November. — Seeds,  gather  as  they 
ripen. — Sowings,  to  obtain  varieties, 
had  better  be  done  in  boxes. — Ten-week 
Stock,  sow,  b. — Tulips,  hnd  other  bulb- 
ous-rooted flower-seed,  sow.  —  Turf, 
may  be  laid,  c. —  Watering  will  be  re- 
quired generally  in  dry  weather. — 
Weeding,  generally  attend  to. 

HOT-HOUSE. 

Air,  admit  freely  every  day. — Bark- 
beds,  stir  and  add  Cresh.^ Bulbous-rooted 
Plants,  force  plants  in  pots;  they  will  be 
much  stronger  than  if  done  in  the  next 
month. — Check  plants  growing  too  free- 
ly, by  removing  them  to  cooler  situa- 
tions. —  Cuttings  of  succulents,  and 
some  others,  may  be  planted,  b. — 
Dress  the  plants,  by  removing  all  de- 
cayed parts,  weeds,  &c.,  and  stirring  the 
soil  as  appears  necessary. — Grafting  of 
Ipomsas,  and  so'me  other  sorts,  may  be 
practised. — Pines,  finish  shifting,  b. ; 
water  frequently ;  and  shade  until  well 
established,  then  give  liquid  manure 
weekly;  plant  crov^s  and  suckers  as 
required  ;  day  temp.  85*^  ;  night  60^. — 
Shifting,  wherever  necessary,  complete 
b.;  especially  the  orchideous  plants. — 
Suckers,  oflscts,  &c.,  may  yet  be  planted. 
— Vines  i  remove  damaged  grapes  from 
bunches  as  they  appear;  give  liquid 
manure  to  those  beginning  to  ripen. — 
Water,  give  freely  every  second  day. 

GBEEN-UOUSE. 

Aloes,  propagate  by  slips,  sockers. 


&c.,  b.  —  Budding,  finish,  b.  —  Dre9» 
every  plant  as  occasion  ofl^ers. — Earth, 
give  to  Oranges,  &c. ;  stir  the  surface 
freqneq^y  .—OraTi^es,  Lemons,  &c.,  bud  , 
b .—Peat-mould plant s,e8pec'ia\\y  heaths, 
keep  assiduously  supplied  with  water. — 
Potted  Plants,  continue  outside  the 
house  until  the  end  of  the  month. ^-- 
Seedlings,  transplant  singly. — Shifting 
into  larger  pots,  finish.  —  SucctUerU 
Plants,  as  Aloes,  &c.,  propagate  by 
slips,  &c.,  h.-— Water  freely  and  daily 
in  dry  weather. 

AULAX.  Two  species.  Green-house 
evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings.  Sand  and 
a  little  loam. 

AURICULA.  {Pritmda  Auricuia.) 
This  is  a  popular  Floriat's  flower,  and 
animated  contests  take  place  for  the 
premiums  annually  offered  by  the  £ng- 
lish  provincial  Horticultural  Societies. 

Varieties.  —  Mr.  Slater,  Florist,  of 
Cheetham  Hill,  Manchester,  says,  *<  For 
an  amateur's  first  collection,  procure  of 
Green-edged :  Rider's  Waterloo  ;  Pol- 
litt's  Standard  of  England  and  Highland 
Laddie;  Ollier's  Lady  Anne  Wilbraham; 
Oliver's  Lovely  Anne;  shown  also  in 
grey-edged  class.  Grey-edged:  Grimes 
Privateer;  Kenyon's  Ringleader  ;  War- 
ris  Union ;  Sykes  Complete ;  Thomp- 
son's Revenge.  White-edged :  Taylor's 
Glory  ;  Leigh's  Bright  Venus;  Taylor's 
Favourite  ;  Kenyon's  Lord  Chancellor  ; 
Leigh's  Pillar  of  Beauty.  Selfs:  Grimes, 
Hovas,  Flag;  Berry's  Lord  Primate; 
VVhittaker's  True  Blue.  Alpines  :  £ni- 
merson's  Favourite ;  Fieldhouse's  Fair 
Rosamond. 

2d.  "  As  an  addition  to  hia  collec- 
tion, obtain  of  Green-edged:  Booth's 
Freedom;  Leigh's  Colonel  Taylor; 
Yates's  Morris ;  Green  Hero ;  Page's 
Champion  ;  Ashton's  Prince  of  Wales  ; 
dough's  Dolittle  ;  Barlow's  Kmg  ;  Lit- 
ton's  Imperator ;  Howard's  Nelson  ; 
Pearson's  Badajos ;  Pollit's  Ruler  of 
England;  Buckley's  Jolly  Tar;  Faalk- 
ner's  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  Grey-edged : 
Fletcher's,  Mary  Anne,  and  Ne  Plus 
Ultra ;  Waterhouse's  Conqueror  of  Eu- 
rope; Thompson's  Bang-op;  Taylor's 
Ploughboy;  Pearson's  Liberty;  Howard's 
Sweepstake;  shown  also  in  green-edged 
class.  White-edged :  Ashworth's  Rule 
All  and  Regular  ;  Taylor's  Incompara- 
ble ;  Wood's  Delight ;  Popplewell's 
Conqueror  ;  Potts'  Regulator  ;  Ashton's 
Bonny  Lass;  Cheetham's  Countess  ot 
Wilton.    Alpines:  King  of  the  Alps; 
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QMen  Victoria ;  Conspicaoos ;  Rising 
Sqd  ;  Fair  Helen;  Kettleby^s  True  Blue. 
Se^i:  Redmajn'8  Metropolitan ;  Ne- 
lber«ood-i  Othcilo  ;  Berry's  Lord  Lee; 
Clegf's  Blue  Bonnet ;  Kay*s  Jupiter ; 
Kfnyon'f .  Freedom ;  Gorton's  Stadt- 
IwJdcr,  iyefloWf)  Hufton's  Squire  Mun- 
daj.  Lastly,  these  are  worthy  of  a 
piwe  in  any  collection.  Green-edged  : 
Hopworth's  Robin  Hood ;  Moore's 
Jabilee;  Ligbtbody'a  Star  of  Beth- 
lehem; Stretch's  Alexander.  Grey- 
eigtd:  Atcherley's  Alpine  Shepherd- 
tu;  Metcalfe's  Lancashire  Hero; 
Ashworth's  Newton  Hero ;  Simpson's 
Lord  of  Hallaroshire  ;  Kent's  Queen 
Victoria.  White-edged:  Lily  of  the 
Valley;  WiJd's  Bright  Phffibus  ;  Leigh's 
Earl  Grosvenor.  Se{fs :  Oddie's  Rest, 
Goldfinch,  {yellow,)  Faulkner's  Han- 
aibal;  Bradshaw's  Tidy.  I  ought  to 
hare  tuted  that  the  amateur's  first 
collection  comprises  such  as  are  not 
liigh  priced,  and  yet  good  ;  but  it  must 
Bot  be  forgotten  that  the  second  addi- 
tiOD  contains  all  the  first-rate  varieties 
:b  coltiration,  with  very  few  excep- 
tioas."— Garrf.  Chron. 

Ckaraeterigtics  of  excellence. — "  In 
iti  general  appearance,  the  foliage 
*^Id  be  well  grown  and  healthy, 
covering  a  space  about  equal  to  double 
the  width  or  the  head  of  bloom.  The 
AetD  iboald  be  firm,  erect,  and  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  support  the  truss  with- 
««tattistance,and  to  carry  it  well  above 
tbe  foliage.  The  foot-stalks  of  the  pip 
•bould  be  strong  and  of  such  a  length 
M  will  allow  the  flowers  to  open  with- 
oot  one  overlaying  another,  the  whole 
l^orming  a  compact  globular  head  of 
veil  expanded  flowers  equal  in  size  and 
sinilar  in  properties. 

"  The  alddition  of  one  or  two  guard- 
leaves,  standing  up  at  the  back  of  the 
fias,  gives  a  finish  to  the  whole,  and 
><Us  considerably  to  its  beauty  by  the 
cMtratt  they  form  with  the  vivid  and 
iifely  appearance  of  the  flowers. 

"  The  qualities  which  the  individual 
pip  should  possess  consist  in  its  being 
perfectly  round,  flat  and  smooth  on  the 
*^ ;  the  divisions  which  form  the  seg- 
■Mats  of  the  corolla  should  be  but 
^btly  indented,  thereby  rendering  the 
nrdes  more  perfect. 

"The  tube  or  centre  must  be  round, 
0^  a  yellow  colour,  filled  with  the  an- 
*k«r»  or  thram. 

**  The  eye  or  paste  round  the  tube 


should  form  a  perfect  circle  of  a  dense 
pure  white,  clean  on  its  edges,  even, 
and  free  from  blemishes. 

**  The  band  of  colour  surrounding  the 
eye  should  be  dark,  rich,  or  bright, 
joining  the  margin  with  a  feathery  edge, 
equally  distributed  all  round,  but  never 
encroaching  so  much  upon  the  edge  as 
to  pass  through  to  the  rim. 

**  The  margin  or  outer  edge  must  be 
of  a  permanent  green  or  grey  colour. 
The  circles  which  compose  the  face  of 
the  pip  are  considered  of  the  finest  pro- 
portion when  they  are  of  a  uniform 
width,  that  of  each  circle  being  half  the 
diameter  of  the  tube." — Oard.  Chron, 

Propagation  is  efiected  by  taking  slips 
from  and  dividing  roots  of  approved  va- 
rieties, afler  the  seed  has  ripened  in 
July  and  August. 

Diseages.^-rThe  auricula  is  liable  to 
have  its  roots  ulcerated  or  cankered  if 
the  pots  are  not  well  drained.  This  is 
best  done  by  having  the  pots  one- fourth 
filled  with  rubbly  charcoal,  and  the  soil 
not  too  much  divested  of  pebbles.  At 
the  blooming  time  the  aphis  or  greenfly 
sometimes  attacks  the  plants;  these  can 
only  be  removed  individually  by  means 
of  a  camel's-hair  pencil. 

AVENUE,  is  a  road  bordered  by 
trees  on  each  side,  and  being,  as  ob- 
served by  Whately,  confined  to  one  ter- 
mination, and  excluding  every  view  on 
the  sides,  has  a  tedious  sameness 
throughout;  to  be  great  it  must  be  dull, 
and  the  object  to  which  it  is  appropri- 
ated is  ader  all  seldom  shown  to  advan- 
tage. Buildings  in  general  do  nc»t  ap- 
pear so  large,  and  are  not  so  beautiful 
when  looked  at  in  front,  as  when  they 
are  seen  from  an  angular  situation,  which . 
commands  two  sides  at  once,  and  throws 
them  both  in  perspective  ;  but  a  wind- 
ing lateral  approach  is  free  from  these 
objections,  it  may  besides  be  brought 
up  to  the  house  without  disturbing  any 
of  the  views  from  it,  but  an  avenue  cuts 
the  scenery  directly  in  two,  and  reduces 
all  the  prospect  to  a  narrow  vista.  A 
mere  line  ot  perspective,  be  the  extent 
what  it  may,  will  seldom  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  that  space  which  it  divides, 
and  of  the  parts  which  it  conceals. 
These  kind  of  walks  were  formerly  much 
more  the  fashion  than  they  are  at  pre- 
sent :  where  they  are  to  be  made,  the 
common  elm  answers  very  well  for  the 
purpose  in  most  grounds,  except  such 
as  are  very  wet  and  shallow,  and  pre- 
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furred  to  most  other  trees,  because  it 
bears  cutting,  heading,  or  lopping  in 
anj  manner.  The  rough  Dutch  elm  is 
approved  by  some  baca^use  of  its  quick 
growth,  and  it  is  a  tree  that  will  not 
only  bear  removing  very  well,  but  that 
is  green  in  the  spring  almost  as  soon  as 
any  plant  whatever,  and  continues  so 
equally  long.  It  makes  an  incompara- 
ble hedge,  and  is  preferable  to  all  other 
trees  for  lofty  espaliers.  The  lime  is 
very  useful  on  account  of  its  regular 
growth  and  fine  shade,  and  the  horse- 
chestnut  is  proper  for  such  places  as  are 
not  too  much  exposed  to  rough  winds. 
The  common  chestnut  does  very  well  in 
a  good  soil,  or  on  warm  gravels,  as  it 
rises  to  a  considerable  height,  when 
planted  somewhat  close;  but  when  it 
stands  singly  it  is  rather  inclined  to 
spread  than  grow  tall.  The  beech  na- 
turally grows  well  with  us  in  its  wild 
state,  but  it  is  less  to  be  chosen  for  ave- 
nues than  others,  because  it  does  not 
bear  transplanting  well.  The  abele  may 
also  be  employed  for  this  use,  as  it  is 
adapts  to  almost  any  soil,  and  is  the 
quickest  grower  of  any  forest  tree.  It 
seldom  fails  in  transplanting,  and  suc- 
ceeds very  well  in  wet  soils,  in  which 
the  others  are  apt  to  suffer.  The  oak 
is  but  seldom  used  for  avenues,  because 
of  its  slow  growth  ;  it  would,  however, 
compensate  by  its  permanence  and 
beauty.  The  sugar  maple,  tulip  |9oplar, 
oriental  and  native  button  wood  are  all 
well  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

AVERRHOA.  Two  species.  Stove 
evergreen  ^hrubs.  Cuttings.  Sandy 
loam. 

AVERUNCATOR,  or  pole  pruning 
iheara.  The  Averuncator,  attached  to 
a  pole,  operates  by  means  of  a  levpr 
moved  by  a  cord  and  pulley ;  its  use  is 
to  prune  from  the  ground  trees  whose 
branches  are  beyond  reach.  Branches 
of  one  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  may 
be  easily  cut  off  with  this  instrument. 
Averuncators  of  small  size,  are  also  very 
useful  in  cutting  off  from  shade  and 
fruit  trees  small  branches  to  which  in- 
sects have  attached  themselves:  they 
are  also  used  for  gathering  fine  fruits, 
which  when  cut  fall  into  a  basket,  to  be 
attached  to  the  instrument  when  used 
for  this  purpose. 

Fig.  20  is  a  very  effective  instrument 
of  a  similar  kind,  and  has  the  advantage 
of  a  sliding  cut,  which  lessens  the  labour 
of  praning,  and  leaves  the  branch  which 


has  been  cut  as  smooth  as  though  a  knil^ 
had  been  used ;  this  instrument  is  aupe- 
perior  to  Fig.  19  in  this  respect,  bat 
will  not  cut  a  branch  of  greater  diame- 
ter than  one  inch. 

Fig.  19. 


Fig.  20. 


AVIARY.  This  building,  devoted 
to  the  rearing  of  birds  distinguished  (or 
the  beauty  either  of  their  notes  or  pi  um- 
age,  is  rarely  admitted  within  a  garden, 
and  still  mere  rarely  are  they  sufficient- 
ly ornamental  or  sufiiciently  free  from 
disagreeables  to  be  a  source  of  pleasure. 

AYENIA.  Two  species.  Stove  ever- 
greens.   Cuttings.  Rich  loam. 

AZALEA.  Sixty  species,  and  many 
varieties.  The  North  American  are 
hardy  and  deciduous,  and  the  ChineM 
or  Indian  are  green-house  evergreens. 
Cuttings.    Sandy  peat  and  loamt 

Mr.  James  Falconer,  of  Cheam,  ^Tes 
the  following  oxcelient  directions  for 
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(atltivating  tbe  Tarieties  of  Azalea  In- 

Soil, — «  The  soil  be«t  adapted  for  their 
growth  is  a  peatj  earth  found  on  com- 
moDs  where  heath  abounds,  of  a  light 
fibrous  texture,  and  containing  a  good 
portion  of  sand.  It  should  be  pared  off 
from  three  inches  to  fonr  inches  deep,  the 
tarves  shoald  be  spread  bottom  opwards, 
and  expoaed  to  the  sun  during  sommer, 
atid  afler  having  a  few  showers  of  rain 
apon  It  to  restore  it  to  a  proper  degree 
of  moistore,  it  may  be  laid  up  in  narrow 


*'  Many  Tarietiel  will  throw  up  three 
or  four  stems ;  the  strongest  should  be 
selected  for  a  leader.  When  growing, 
they  should  have  plenty  of  air  and  light, 
without  being  exposed  to  a  cold  cur- 
rent, which  is  so  frequently  prejudicial 
to  young  plants  in  the  spring,  when 
clear  sunshine  and  cold  winds  prevail. 
As  they  will  be  required  to  grow  as  lata 
in  the  autumn  as  the  weather  will  per- 
mit without  applying  fire-heat,  and  as 
it  is  not  desirable  that  they  should  form 
flower-buds    this  season,  those  which 


ridges  in  the  autumn;  it  cm   then  be  j  want  pot- room  should  be  again  shifted 
taken  to  the  potting-shcd  as  required,    about  the  latter  end  of  July.  Great  care 


When  used,  it  should  be  broken  or  se- 
parated with  a  trowel,  and  not  sifted, 
rejecting  the  undecayed  surface;  and 
for  the  strong-growing  varieties,  to  six- 
eighths  of  peat  and  one-eighth  loam, 
mad  one-eighth  silver  sand. 

**  Sawitig. — The  Indian  Azaleas  ripen 
tiieir  seed  in  February,  which  should  be 
sown  about  the  beginning  of  March  in 
pots  With  annple  drainage,  and  a  larger 
portion  of  silver  sand  mixed  with  the 
peat.  The  pot  should  be  filled  to  within 
half  an  inch  of  the  top,  and  pressed 
evenly  and  firmly  down  with  the  bottom 
of  another. 

■*  The  seed  should  then  be  sown  re- 
gnlari  J  over  the  surface,  and  after  being 
covered  sufficiently  deep  with  peat, 
again  preaaed  down,  so  that,  afler  being 
watered,  the  seed  may  remain  buried. 
The  pots  should  be  placed  on  a  shelf  in 
the  green-house,  and  shaded  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

*'  It  is  better  that  the  seeds  should  ve- 
getate by  the  increasing  heat  of  the 
spring  than  by  artificial  means,  since 
they  will  come  op  stronger,  and  are  not 
so  liable  to  damp  off.  They  may  be 
pricked  oat  into  other  pots  as  soon  as 
thev  have  made  two  or  three  leaves, 
and  aa  they  advance  in  growth  they  may 
be  potted  into  thumbs,  or  small  sixties, 
in  which  they  may  remain  in  winter. 

«  Culture* — About  the  beginning  of 
Maieh  thoee  which  are  intended  for 
specimens  should  be  out  into  a  house 
at  a,  temperature  of  from  45^  to  60^, 
where  they  will  soon  be  excited  to 
grow.  If  in  sixty  or  forty  sised  pots, 
tbey  abotild  be  shifted  into  sixes  laiger; 
bot  it  ia  better  to  do  this  when  the 
plants  are  in  a  growing  state.  They 
shoald  then  be  shaded  fbr  a  few  days, 
and  when  the  flower  is  shot  up  in  the 
aftcraooB,  gently  synoged. 


should  be  taken  that  thev  are  not  over- 
potted,  and  that  they  have  sufficient 
drainage;  elevating  the  collar  of  the 
stem  considerably,  by  rounding  the 
upper  side  of  the  ball,  but  not  so  as  to 
injure  the  tender  and  delicate  fibres. 
The  azalea  is  liable  to  canker  from  the 
water  remaining  too  long  about  the  col- 
lar; therefore,  in  watering,  the  spout 
of  the  pot  should  never  be  applied  to  it, 
as  the  cold  current  of  water  frequently 
repeated  will  check  the  flow  of  sap, 
and  ultimately  cause  death. 

"  They  should  be  placed  at  the  back 
of  the  green-house  during  the  winter, 
as  near  the  glass  asjconvenient,  to  ripen 
the  wood. 

"  In  the  following  spring  they  should 
be  subjected  to  the  same  treatment, 
and  again  shifted  into  larger  pots. — 
About  the  latter  end  of  July  they  will 
have  the  afternoon  sun.  Free  from  the 
drip  of  trees  and  protected  from  high 
winds,  the  plants  will  now  bo  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  bloom,  and  in  September 
will  have  formed  their  flower-buds. 

"  When  out  of  doors  they  should  be 
occasionally  syringed  overhead  in  very 
dry  weather,  and  the  ground  around 
them  frequently  atirred  and  watered. 

<<  About  the  middle  of  December, 
two  or  three  varieties  should  be  put 
into  a  forcing-house,  ranging  from  60^ 
to  65^;  these  will  begin  to  bloom  aboot 
the  latter  end  of  January,  after  which 
they  should  be  removed  to  the  green- 
house or  conservatory,  to  which  they 
will  give  much  brilliancy,  and  in  mild 
weather  impart  a  mild  perfiime.  About 
a  week  before  the  first  have  expand- 
ed their  blossoms,  another  succession 
should  be  put  in,  selecting  those  which 
from  the  enlargement  of  Uieir  buds  give 
evidence  of  their  susceptibility  of  ex- 
citement ;  observLDg  that  the  more  va- 
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rioat  the  colour  of  the  flower,  the  better  | 

effect  will  be  produced  in  the  green- 1 
bouse.  It  is  a  safe  rule  to  keep  up  for  j 
a  succession  three  or  four  varieties,  to  < 
be  put  into  heat  as  above  stated,  once  ' 
a  month,  until  the  season  is  so  far  ad-  | 
vanccd  that  the  flowers  are  bursting  in  ; 
the  cool  house.  | 

**  They  should  then   be  taken  into 
heat,  by  which  means  the  flower  will 
be  larger,  the  colours  more  brilliant,  and  ! 
their  fragrance  more  delightful.     Every  ; 
means  should   be  adopted  to  prevent, 
the  attacks  of  the  humble  bee,  as  every  ; 
blossom  in  which  it  inserts  its  proboscis 
will  fall  off  in  a  few  hours  afterwards.    | 

**  When  the  large  specimen  plants, 
have  done  flowering,  all  the  seed  ves- 
sels should  be  picked  off,  leaving  such 
as  are  intended  for  seed.  They  should 
be  then  shided  and  encouraged  to  grow; 
afterwards  placing  them  out  of  doors, 
as  before  stated. 

"  Great  care  should  be  taken  at  all 
times  to  -keep  them  free  from  insects, 
as  they  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  a 
species  of  thrips,  for  which  the  best 
remedy  is  a  strong  fumigation  of  to- 
bacco. The  varieties  Variegata  And  La- 
teritia,  are  early  excited  in  the  spring ; 
but  are  nevertheless  the  latest  bloomers; 
they  will  make  stronger  and  finer  spe- 
cimens by  being  inarched  on  the  most 
robust  stocks. 

**  If  after  they  have  made  their  au- 
tumnal growth  they  should  not  have 
formed  flower-buds,  by  placing  them  in 
a  stove  in  a  strong  moist  heat,  until 
they  have  again  burst  into  leaf,  and  then 
removing  them  to  a  cold  green-house, 
the  excitement  produced  will  frequently 
cause  them  to  set  their  flower-buds." — 
Card.  Chron,  Our  own  native  varieties 
have  been  sadly  overlooked  in  the 
search  for  foreign  beauty — those  from 
the  far  south  are  equally  hardy  with 
those  of  the  middle  states,  and  are 
readily  cultivated  ;  the  varieties  are  nu- 
merous, and  embrace  almost  every 
shade  of  colour,  including  pure  white, 
from  light  yellow  to  brilliant  flame; 
they  thrive  better  partially  screened 
from  the  sun's  rays,  and  demand  a  pe- 
culiar soil  easily  compounded  by  a 
mixture  of  surface  earth  from  woodland, 
and  decomposed  turf  or  grass  sods,  in 
about  equal  proportions.  The  two  ear- 
liest collections  of  this  splendid  shrub 
were  made  nt  the  Bartram  Botanic 
Gardens,  and  the  Landreth  Nurseries, 


where,  it  is  probable,  the  finest  speci* 
mens  in  a  cultivated  state  still  exist. 

A  Z  A  R  A.  Two  species.  Green« 
house  evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings. — 
Sandy  loam. 

AZOREAN  FENNEL.  See  Fino- 
chio. 

B  A  B  I A  N  A.  Eighteen  species. 
Green- house  bulbs.  Offsets  or  seeds. 
Sand,  loam  and  peat. 

B  A  C  A  Z I  A  spinosa.  Green-house 
evergreen  shruh.  Cuttings.  Peat  and 
loam. 

BACCIIARIS.  Ploughman's  Spike- 
nard. Twelve  species.  Chiefly  stove 
and  green-house  evergreen  shrubs.  B. 
glomer{flora  and  halimifolia  are  hardy 
deciduous.     Cuttings.     Loam  and  peat. 

BACTRIS.  Seven  species.  Palms. 
Stove.     Seed.     Sandy  loam. 

BADGER'S  BANE,  Aconitum  meloc- 
tonum. 

BiECKIA.  Nine  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings. — 
Loam  and  peat. 

BAKING  is  a  term  descriptive  of  the 
hard  impervious  state  of  clayey  soils, 
long  exposed  to  drought.  It  can  be 
prevented  only  by  altering  the  staple  of 
the  soil,  by  the  admixture  of  sand,  chalk, 
coal-ashes,  and  other  less  cohesive  mat- 
ters than  clay. 

BALANTIUM  culcita.  Stove  fern. 
Division.     Peat  and  loam. 

BALM  {Melissa  officinal U), 

Soil  and  situation. — The  soil  best 
suited  to  its  growth,  is  any  poor  and 
friable,  but  rather  inclining  to  clayey 
than  silicious.  Manure  is  never  re* 
quired.    An  eastern  aspect  is  best  for  it. 

Time  and  mode  qf  planting. — It  is 
propagated  by  offsets  of  the  roots,  and 
by  slips  of  the  young  shoots.  The  first 
mode  may  be  practised  any  time  during 
the  spring  and  autumn,  but  the  latter 
only  during  May  or  June.  If  offseu 
are  employed,  they  may  be  planted  at 
once  where  they  are  to  remain,  at  ten 
or  twelve  inches  ;  but  if  by  slips,  they 
must  be  inserted  in  a  shady  border,  to 
be  thence  removed,  in  September  or 
October,  to  where  they  are  to  remain. 
At  every  removal  water  must  be  given, 
if  dry  weather,  and  until  th«y  are  estab- 
lished. During  the  summer  they  re- 
quire only  to  be  kept  clear  of  weeds. 
In  October  the  old  beds  require  to  be 
dressed,  their  decayed  leave^  and  stalks 
cleared  away,  and  the  soil  loosened  by 
the  hoe  or  slight  digging. 
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Oid  beds  maj  foe  gathered  from  in 
Jdj,  for  drying,  bat  their  green  leaves 
(ram  March  aod  September,  and  those 
plaited  in  spring,  will  even  afford  a 
gathehDg  in  the  aatamn  of  the  same 
7ear.  For  drying,  the  stalks  are  cut 
with  their  fall  clothing  of  leaves  to  the 
Terr  bottom,  and  the  process  completed 
gradually  in  the  shade. 

BALM  OF  GILEAD.   Several  plants  ! 
are  popolariy  known  under  this  name.  | 
**The  Balm  of  Gilead  of  commerce  is  the  , 
dried  juice  of  a  low  tree  or  shrub  {amyrit  \ 
gihadensii)^    which    grows    in    several  , 
parti  of  AbysAinia  and  Syria.   This  tree  | 
bas spreading,  crooked  branches;  small, 
bhf bt-green  leaves,  growing  in  threes  ; 
■  od  small,  white  flowers  on  separate 
&otttalksu     The  petals  are  four  in  num- 
ber, and  the  fruit  is  a  small,  egg-shaped 
berryf  containing  a  smooth  nut.     By  the 
mbabitants  of  Syria  and  £gypt,  this  bal- 
sam, as  appears  from  the  Scriptures, 
vu  in  great   esteem  from  the  highest 
periods  of  antiquity.     We  are  informed 
by  Josepbns,  the  Jewish  historian,  that 
tbe  balsam  of  Gilead   was  one  of  the 
trees  which  was  given  by  the  queen  of 
Sbeba  to  king  Solomon.     The  Ishmael- 
iti^  merchants,    who   were    the   pur- 
chasers of  Joseph,  are  said  to  have  been 
traveling  from   Gilead,  on  the  eastern 
«de  of  Canaan,  to  Egypt,  and  to  have 
bad  their  camels  laden  with  '  spicery, 
bain  and  myrrh.'     It  was  then,  and  is 
ftiU,  considered  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble medicines   that  the  inhabitants  of, 
these  countries  possess.     The  virtues, 
however,  which  have  been  ascribed  to 
it  eieeed  all  rational  bounds  of  credi- 
bMsty.    The  mode  in  which  it  is  obtain- 
ed is  described    by  Mr,  Bruce.    The 
bark  of  the  tree  is  cut  with  an  axe,  at 
a  time   when    its   juices   are   in   their 
strMgest  circolation.     These,  as  they 
•oxe  through  the  wound,  are  received 
isto  small   earthen  bottles ;  and  every 
ixyTs  produce  is  gathered,  and  poured 
nto  a  larger   bottle,  which  is  closely 
corked.     When   the  juice  first  issues 
from  the  wound,  it  is  of  a  light-yellow 
ecrfour,  and  a  somewhat  turbid  appear- 
aace;   bat,   as    it   settles,  it  becomes 
dear,  has  the  colour  of  honey,  and  ap- 
pears more  fixed  and  heavy  than  at  first. 
Its  smell,  when  fresh,  is  exquisitely  fra- 

Siat,  strongly  pungent,  not  much  un- 
e  that  of  volatile  salts;  but  if  the 
boole  be  left  uncorked,  it  soon  loses 
tbu  qoality.     Its  taste  is  bitter,  acrid, 


aromatic  and  astringent.  The  quantity 
of  balsam  yielded  by  one  tree  never 
exceeds  60  drops  in  a  day.  Hence  its 
scarcity  is  such^  that  the  genuine  bal- 
sam is  seldom  exported  as  an  article  of 
commerce.  Even  at  Constantinople, 
the  centre  of  trade  of  those  countries, 
it  cannot,  without  great  difficulty,  be 
procured.  In  Turkey,  it  is  in  high  es- 
teem as  a  medicine,  an  odoriferous  un- 
guent and  a  cosmetic.  But  its  stimu- 
lating properties  upon  the  skin  are  such, 
that  the  face  of  a  person  unaccustomed 
to  use  it  becomes  red  and  swollen  ai\er 
its  application,  and  continues  so  for 
some  days.  The  Turks  also  take  it  in 
small  qantities,  in  water,  to  fortify  the 
stomach.'* — Encyc.  Am, 

BALSAM  or  LADIES'  SLIPPERS 
{Impatieru  triflora).  The  cultivation  of 
this  common  yet  beautiful  half  hardy 
annual  is  so  thoroughly  understood,  as 
not  to  require  remark  farther  than  "  we 
believe  it  to  be  true,  that  old  seeds 
produce  finer  balsams  under  equal  cir- 
cumstances than  new  seeds ;  and  the 
reason  is  thought  to  be,  that  the  plants 
raised  from  old  seeds  are  not  so  vigor- 
ous as  others." — Gard,  Chron. 

BALSAM  APPLE.  Momordica  bat- 
saminea, 

BALSAMINA.  Balsam.  Eleven 
species.  Green-house  annuals.  Steeds. 
Light  rich  loamy  soil. 

BALSAMODENDRON  zeylanicum. 
Stove  evergreen  tree.  Cuttings.  Sandy 
loam  and  peat. 

BALSAM-TREE.     Clusia. 

BANANA-TREE.  Musa  Sa- 
pientwn, 

BANE-BERRY.     Artaa. 

BANNISTERIA.  Thirteen  species. 
Chiefly  stove  evergreen  twining  plants. 
Cuttings.     Loam  and  sandy  peat. 

BANKS  {sloping),  says  Mr.  Barnes, 
*<  Are  of  great  advantage  in  bringing 
forth  vegetation  of  all  kinds  at  an  early 
season  in  a  healthy  state,  and  in  the 
greatest  abundance.  Another  great  ad- 
vantage is  their  forming  a  boundary  and 
shelter  to  the  valleys,  borders,  or  slips 
between  them,  dividing  the  quarters 
into  any  desired  portions,  fur  the  suc- 
cession of  all  vegetable  crops,  salads, 
&c.  By  cropping  both  sides,  the  season 
ofthedifferent  articles  is  prolonged,  and 
through  their  being  placed  in  such  a 
healthy  situation,  I  find  I  can  always 
secure  abundance  of  salads,  lettuce, 
endive,  radishes,  cauliflower,  and  cab- 
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bage-plants.  The  first  early  cahbage 
and  peas  I  have  planted  in  these  sloping 
banks  with  great  advantage.  The  win- 
ter endive  being  cleared  and  the  slopes 
forked,  a  situation  is  provided  for  the 
first  out-door  crops  of  carrots,  turnips, 
radishes,  &c.  The  slopes* that  are  next 
cleared  in  succession  make  provision 
for  the  early  dwarf  kinds  of  French 
beans  on  the  south  side;  and  late 
planted  Windsor  or  other  kinds  of  late 
beans  are  planted  on  the  north  side, 
which  is  found  a  good  situation  for 
them  ;  besides  forming  a  shelter  to  the 
others  bj  breaking  the  cold  winds. 
Others  are  cropped  with  strawberries 
on  both  sides.  The  slopes  that  are 
cleared  latest  in  the  spring,  are  cropped 
with  late  cauliflower,  with  the  first 
planting  of  early  Cape  broc6li  on  the 
north  side,  and  succession  of  other 
vegetables  are  kept  up  throughout  the 
season.  By  constantly  keeping  the  sur- 
face stirred,  the  crops  are  all  to  be 
aeen  in  a  healthy  state,  progressing  ad- 
mirably in  favourable  weather  through- 
out the  winter  months,  and  indeed,  the 
whole  season  through. 

**  The  advantage  of  forming  sloping 
banks  do  not  end  in  that  derived  from 
the  variation  of  aspect,  the  healthiness 
and  the  prolongation  of  the  crops,  and 
in  securing  shelter ;  but  there  is  a  still 
greater  advantage,  by  gaining  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  surface ;  thus,  with 
one  acre  of  land  with  a  flat  surface,  it 
is  an  easy  matter  to  increase  it  one- 
half,  by  the  sloping  bank  system.'* — 
Gard.  journ. 

B  A  N  K  S  I  A.  Forty- two  species. 
Green-house  evergreen  shrubs,  except 
B.  vertieillata,  which  is  a  tree.  Ripe 
cuttings  or  seeds.     Sandy  peat. 

BAOBAB-TREB.    Adansonia. 

BAPTISIA.  Ten  species.  Hardy 
berbaceous  plants.  Divisions.  Common 
loamy  soil. 

BARBACENIA  sqwmatosa.  Stove 
herbaceous.    Cuttings.    Sandy  loam. 

BARBADOES  CEDAR.  Juniperus 
barbadensit, 

BARBADOES  CHERRY.  Malpi- 
ghia. 

BARBADOES  GOOSEBERRY.  Pe- 
retkia. 

BARBADOES  LILY.  Amaryllis 
equettrU. 

BARBAREA,  Winter  cress.  Seven 
species.  Hardy  herbaceous  plants.  Di- 
vision.   Common  soil. 


BARBERRY  {Berber  U  vulgarig). 
There  are  five  varieties  of  this  elegaot 
shrub— the  red,  without  and  wrth  stones; 
the  black  sweet,  which  is  tender,  and 
requires  a  sheltered  border;  the  purple, 
and  the  white. 

Propagation.  Suckers,  cuttings,  and 
layers  may  be  employed  either  in  the 
spring  or  autumn.  The  seed  is  very 
rarely  used. 

Soil. — A  sandy,  or  calcareous  soil, 
with  a  dry  subsoil,  suits  it  best. 

CtUture.^-It  requires  no  other  prun- 
ing than  such  as  is  necessary  to  keep  it 
within  bounds. 

Fruit. — This  is  fully  ripe  in  October, 
and  is  gathered  in  entire  bunches  for 
preserving,  picklii^,  and  candying. 

Diseases. — It  is  liable  to  be  infected 
with  a  parasitical  fungus,  once  believed 
to  be  the  same  as  that  which  is  known  as 
I  the  mildew  on  wheat,  but  they  are  now 
{ known  to  be  different  species.    That 
I  which  preys  upon  the  Barberry  is  P«ec- 
cinia,  and  that  which  attacks  Wheat  is^ 
Uredo.    Consequently  the  old  popular 
opinion  among  farmers,  that  the  mildew 
on  wheat  originated  on  and  was  propa- 
gated by  the  Barberry,  has  exploded. 

BARBIERIA  polyphylla.  Stove 
evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings.  Sandy  peat. 

BARK. — ^The  refuse  bark  from  the 
tanner's  yard  is  employed  by  the  gar- 
dener as  a  source  of  heat,  and  when 
thoroughly  broken  down  by  p^itrefac- 
tion,  as  a  manure. 

As  a  source  of  heat,  it  is  much  less 
used  than  formerly,  flues,  steam,  and 
the  hot  water  system  having  very  gene- 
rally and  most  deservedly  superseded 
it.  Bark  for  heating  requires  frequent 
stirring  and  renewing,  and  if  too  much 
moisture  be  added,  is  apt  to  give  oat 
an  excessive  and  irregular  heat.  In 
addition,  it  is  a  troublesome  harbour 
for  predatory  insects. 

Bark  fresh  from  the  tan-yard  being 
thrown  lightly  together  under  a  shed, 
must  be  gently  moistened  if  dry,  and 
turned  over  twice  a  week,  to  expose  all 
its  particles  to  the  air.  Unless  this  be 
done,  the  fermentation  will  not  be 
general  or  regular.  This  is  to  be  con- 
tinued for  a  month  or  five  weeks,  in 
warm  weather  the  shorter  time  being 
requisite,  and  then,  having  acquired  a 
general  and  equal  beat,  it  is  ready  for 
use  in  the  stove.  Usually  it  will  con- 
tinue to  aflbrd  heat  for  a  period  varying 
between    throe    and  six  months,   bat 
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ily  effects  a  cure.  Scoring  the  bark 
lengthwise  with  a  knife  is  a  usual  reme- 
dj,  and  generally  effects  the  purpose. 

BARKING  IRONS,  or  Bark  Scdlen, 
are  for  scraping  off  the  indurated  epi' 
dermis,  or  dry  scales,  from  the  stems 
and  branches  of  trees. 

BARK  STOVE,  or  Moiit  Stove,  is  a 
hot-house  whicfa,  either  by  baring  a 
mass  of  fermenting  matter,  or  an  open 
reservoir  of  hot  water  within  side,  has 
its  atmosphere  constantly  saturated 
with  moisture,  congenially  with  the 
habits  of  some  tropical  plants.  It  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Bark  Stove,  because 
tanner's  bark  was  formerly  a  chief 
source  of  heat  employed.    (See  Stove.) 

BARKERIA.  Two  species.  Store 
epiphytes.  Division.  Peat  and  pot- 
sherds, or  wood. 

BARLRRIA.    Fourteen  species. 
Stove  evergreen  shrubs,  except  B.  longu 
folia,   which    is    biennial.      Cuttings. 
Loam  and  peat. 

BARNAD^IA  rosea.  Stove  ever- 
green shrub.    Cuttings.    Rich  loam. 

BARNADIA  seilloidee.  Half  hardy 
bulb.ous  plants.  Offsets.   Peat  and  loam. 

BAROMETER.— Mr.  P.  Christonsen, 
of  Cowes,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Lecturer 
upon  Astronomy,  &c.,  has  arranged  a 
table,  which  no  one  having  a  weather- 
glass should  be  without.  This  «  Com- 
panion to  the  Barometer"  is  the  result 
of  thirty-two  years'  obserration,  and 
the  following  is  an  epitome  of  the  in- 
forrontion  it  gives.  During  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year,  when  the  mercury 
is  rising,  if  the  weather  has  been  bad, 
and  the  mercury  reaches  to  29.62 
inches,  there  will  be  a  change  ;  if  to 
30.12,  the  weather  will  be  fair;  if  to 
30.29,  set  fhir.  If  the  mercury  has  been 
high,  and  begins  falling,  there  will  be 
a  change  if  it  declines  to  29.90  ;  rain, 
if  it  descends  to  29.50  ;  and  wind,  with 
rain,  if  it  reaches  29.12. 

During  the  last  six  months  of  the 
year,  if  the  weather  has  been  foul,  and 
the  mercury  begins  rising,  there  will  be 
a  change  if  it  reaches  to  29.48  ;  &ir  if 
to  30.13;  and  set  fair  if  to  30.45.  If  the 
weather  has  been  fair,  and  the  mercury 
begins  falling,  there  will  be  a  change 
if  it  sinks  to  29.87;  rain,  if  to  29.55;  and 
wind  with  rain,  if  to  29.28.  At  any  time 
of  the  year,  if  the  mercury  fall  to  28.10, 
expand  sufficiently  quickly  to  accommo- 1  or  even  to  28.20,  there  will  be  stormy 
date.  Under-draining,  and  scrubbing '  weather.  These  conclusions  are  from 
Ike  stem  with  brine  or  soR  soap,  speed- !  observations  made  at  thirty  feet  above 


to  fenneDt  without 
say  apparent  cause.  Whenever  the 
b«t  declines,  the  tan  must  be  taken 
oat,  sifted,  the  dusty  parts  removed, 
and  some  fresh  tan  added.  Sometimes 
taraiag  the  old  tan  and  moistening  it 
will  be  snfficient. 

It  is  desirable,  on  the  first  formation 
of  a  bed,  to  mix  new  and  old  tan  to- 
gether, in  which  case  the  quantity  of 
new  bark  to  be  brought  into  the  pit  will 
depend  upon  the  goodness  of  the  bark, 
a*d  the  bottom  heat  required.  As  much 
new  tan  as  will  fill  two  third  parts  of 
the  bark-pit,  with  a  mixture  of  old 
rotten,  reduced  almost  to  earth,  will 
produce  a  bottom  heat  of  about  85^ ; 
when  old  tan  with  higher  remains  of 
Mrengtb  is  aaed  to  modify  the  new,  the 
suae  beat  may  be  produced  if  the  quan- 
tity be  no»  more  than  half  the  capacity 
•f  the  pit.  This  refers  to  a  new  pit ; 
after  a  bark  bed  has  been  in  action, 
partial  renewals  of  bark  to  keep  up  the 
beat  are  frequently  sufficient  in  the 
nimced  proportion  of  one-third,  one- 
tiith,  one-twelAh,  or  less.  At  inter- 
mediate stages  between  the.  partial 
rraewals,  tfa«  bed  requires  only  to  be 
excited  to  a  brisker  fermentation  by 
IbrkiBg  op.  About  five-sevenths  of  the 
pit  from  tke  bottom  should  be  occupied 
sy  the  new  and  old  tan  as  a  fermenting 
body ;  and  about  two-sevenths  from  the 
top,  or  a  little  more  than  the  depth  of 
tfae  pot,  whatever  that  may  be,  should 
consist  of  old  tan  incapable  of  heating, 
w  as  to  l>«m  the  roots  of  the  plants ; 
as  least  snch  should  be  the  ordinary 
dMthbatioD  of  the  tan ;  but  where  pecu- 
liar circomstances  require  a  speedy 
aognentatioB  of  beat  without  displacing 
the  pots,  and  when  fruit  is  to  be  swelled 
off  in  the  last  stage,  the  earthy  tan  at 
top  nay  be  taken  away,  and  new  tan 
MbstJtuted . — (AbercrombU,) 

Am  •manure.    See  vegetable  matters. 

BARK-BOUND.— When  a  tree  is 
affected  with  this  disease,  cracks  will 
appear  in  it  partially,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  Cherry,  Apricot,  Peach,  and  Necta- 
rine, gummy  exudations  will  follow.  It 
IS  a  9mTe  indication  that  either  the  soil 
is  too  rich,  or  not  sufficiently  drained  ; 
the  latter  is  qsoally  the  source  of  the 
evil,  caasing  a  repletion  of  the  interior 
vessels  which  the  dry  cuticle  cannot 
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the  sea's  level ,  and  therefore  one  one- 1  BARRINGTONIA  speeiosa.  8tove 
hundredth  part  of  an  inch  must  be  add- !  evergreen  tree.  Cuttings.  Loam  and 
ed  to  the  height  of  the   mercury  for   peat. 

everj  additional  ten  feet  above  the  sea's  BARTHOLINA  peetinata,.  Terres- 
level,  where  the  barometer  may  happen  '  trial  orchid.    Offsets.    Sandy  loam  and 


to  be. 

BARREN  PLANTS.  Themale 
flowers  of  the  cucumber,  melon,  and 
other  monoecious  plants,  are  popularly 
known  as  barren  flowers;  and  the 
plants  of  the  asparagus,  mercury,  and 


peat. 

BARTON,  Benjamin  S.,  M.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Born  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  1766. 
Died  Dec,  1815.  In  1789  appointed 
Professor  of  Natural  History  and  Botany 


other  dioecious  plsnts  bearing  only  i  in  the  Colieffe  of  Philadelphia,  His 
male  plants,  are  usually  termed  barren.  I  chief  publication  is  Clements  of  Zooloo 
These  are  naturally  nnfriNtful ;  but  there   gy  and  Botany. 


18  also  R  barrenness  arising  from  dis- 
ease or  other  consequences  of  bad  cul- 
tivation. If  a  tree,  or  any  other  plant, 
does  not  yield  the  desired  produce  of 
fruit  of  which  it  is  capdble,  the  gardener 
may  be  assured  that  the  soil,  or  the  want 
of  drainage,  or  the  manuring,  or  the 
pruning,  is  injurious.  Even  a  blind  or 
barren  cabbage  may  be  made  produc- 
tive ;  for  its  barrenness  arises  from  the 
central  bud  being  abortive,  and  it  will 


BARTONIA.  Four  species.  Hardy 
annuals  and  biennials.  Seed.  Sandy 
loam. 

BARTRAM,  John,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  American  botanists, 
was  born  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylva- 
nia, in  1701.  His  grandfather,  of  the 
same  name,  accompanied  William  Penn 
to  this  country,  in  1682.-^B.  was  a  sini- 
pie  Airmer.  He  culUvsted  the  groand 
for  subsistence,  while  he  indulged  an 


produce  lateral  buds,  if  all  but  one  leaf  insatiable  appetite  for  botany.     He  Mras 


and  the  place  of  the  abortive  bud  be  cut 
away. 

Temperature  has  a  great  influence 
over  the  sex  of  the  flowers  produced  by 
a  given  plant.  A  very  high  tempera- 
ture caused  a  water-melon  to  bear  male 
blossoms  only ;  and  a  very  low  temper- 
ature made  cucumber  plants  yield  fe- 
male flowers  alone.  Mr.  Knight  hnd 
little  doubt  that  the  same  fruit  stalks 
might  be  made,  in  the  plants  just  no- 
ticed, to  support  flowers  of  either  sex 
in  obedience  to  external  causes. 

BARREN  SOIL.  No  soil  is  abso- 
lately  incapable   of  production;    and 


self-taught  in  that  science,  and  in  the 
rudiment?  of  the  learned  languages, 
and  medicine  and  surgery.  So  great, 
in  the  end,  was  his  proficiency  in  hie 
favourite  pursuit,  thai  Linneus  pro- 
nounced him  **  the  greatest  natupal 
botanist  in  the  world.'*  He  made  ex- 
cursions, in  the  intervals  of  agricaltaral 
labour,  to  Florida.and  Canada,  herboriz- 
ing with  intense  zeal  and  delight.  At 
the  age  of  70,  he  performed  a  journey 
to  East  Florida,  to  explore  its  natural 
productions ;  at  a  period,  too,  when  tbe 
toils  and  dangers  of  such  an  expedition 
far  eiceeded  those  of  any  similar  one 


when  it  is  spoken  of  as  being  barren,  no   which  could  be  undertakeb,  at  the  pre 


more  is  meant  than  that  in  its  present 
state  it  will  not  repay  the  cultivator. 
The  unproductiveness  arises  from  a  de- 
ficiency of  some  of  the  earths;  from  an 
excess  or  deficiency  of  animal  and  ve-^ 


sent  time,  within  the  limits  of  tbe  U. 
States.  He  first  formed  a  botanic  gar- 
den in  America,  for  the  cultivation  of 
American  plants,  as  well  as  exotics. 
This  garden,  which  is  situated  on  the 


getable  matters;  or  from  an  excess  ofj  banksoftheSchuylk^l,  afewmilosfrom 
stagnant  water.  No  soil  can  be  pro-  Philadelphia,  still  bears  bis  name.  He 
ductive  where  nineteen  parts  out  of ,  contributed  much  to  the  gardens  of  Ea> 
twenty  are  of  any  one  earth  or  other  i  rope,  and  corresponded  with  the  roost 
substance.  If  either  chalk,  or  sand,  or  |  distinguished  naturalists  of  that  quarter 
day,  be  in  excess,  the  remedy  is  found  of  the  globe.  Several  foreign  societies 
in  adding  one  or  both  of  the  other  two.   and  academies  bestowed  their  honoors 


An  excess  of  organic  matter  only  occurs 
in  peat  soils,  and  these  are  reclaimed 
by  draining,  paring,  and  burning,  and 
the  addition  of  earthy  matter ;  drain- 
age is  also  the  core  fbr  an  excess  of 
water. 


upon  him,  and  published  communica- 
tions from  him  in  their  transactions.  B. 
died  in  1777,  in  the  76th  year  of  bis 
age.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  held 
the  office  of  American  botanist  to 
George  III.  of  England.    He  was  amia- 
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U«  aad  ^ariuble.  And  of  the  ftrictest 
pcobitj  and  temperaoce. 

BARTRAM,  Willinm,  fourth  son  of 
Jokm  B.,  was  born^  1739,  at  the  botaDic 
0udeo,  Kingsessing,  Peonsylvania.  At 
tbe  age  of  16  years,  he  was  placed  with 
arespectaUe  merchant  of  Philadelphia, 
vith  whom  he  continued  six  years  ^ 
iftsr  which  he  went  to  North  Carolina, 
wttb  a  view  of  doing  business  there  as 
a  fierchaat;    but,  being  ardently  at- 
tMfaed  to  the  study  of  botany,  he  re- 
liaqniahed  his  mercantile  pursuits,  and 
aceompaiued   his  father  in  a  journey 
into  Eiist  Florida,  to  explore  the  na- 
iBial  productions  of  that  country;  after 
vfatch  he  settied^on  the  river  St.  John's, 
in  this  region,    and  finally  returned, 
about  the  year  1771,  to  his  lather's  resi- 
dence.   In  1773,  at  the  request  of  Dr. 
Fothergill>  of  London,  he  embarked  for 
ChariestoB,    to    examine    the    natural 
productions  of  the  Floridas,  and  the 
veslem  parts  of  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
ckieiyiB  the  vegetable  kingdom.     In 
tUs  employment  he  was  engaged  nearly 
ire  years,  and  made  numerous  contn* 
betions  to  the  natural  history  of  the 
eoentrj  through  which   he   travelled. 
His  collections  and  drawings  were  for- 
warded   to   Doctor    Fothergill;    and, 
aboat  the  year  1790,  he  published  an 
account  of  his  travels  and  discoveries, 
in  1  vol.  8vo.,  with  an  account  of  the 
Banners  and  customs  of  the  Creeks, 
CIcrokeee,  and  Choctaws.    This  work 
ieoa  acquired  extensive  popnlsrity,  and 
is  stin  frequently  consulted. — Afler  his 
retani  from  bis  travels,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  science,  and,  in  1782,  was  elect- 
ed ProfiMsor  of  Botany  in  the  University 
9i  Pennsylvania,  which    post  he  de- 
dmed,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of 
Us  health.     In  17S6,  he  was  elected  a 
meober  a€  the  American  Philosophical 
Seeiety,  and  was  a  member  of  several 
ether  learned  societiM  in  Europe  and 
Animca.     We  ar&  indebted  to  him  for 
the  knowledge  of  many  curious    and 
beautiful  plants  pecaliar  to  North  Ame- 
rica, and  for  the  most  complete  and 
correct  table  of  American  ornithology, 
befere  the  work  of  Wilson,  who  was 
sssistfil  by  him  in  the  commencement 
oThss  American  Ornithology.  He  wrote 
an  article  on  the  natural  history  of  a 
plaat  a  few  minutes  before  his  death, 
whscb  happened  suddenly,  by  the  rup 
tare  of  a  hJood- vessel  in  the  lungs,  July 
S3,  1823,  in  the  Sdth  year  of  bis  age. 
6 


BARY08MA.  Six  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings. 
Peat  and  sand. 

BASGLLA.  Eight  species.  Stove 
biennial  climbers  chiefly.  Seed.  Rich 
light  soil. 

BASIL.  (Ocymum.^  There  are  two 
kinds,  the  Sweet-scented  (0.  batiHcum), 
and  the  Dwarfs bnsh  (O.  minimum). 

Soil  andntuation. — They  thrive  most 
in  a  rieh  light  soil,  entirely  free  from 
any  overshadowing  body;  but  they  re- 
quire, especially  for  the  earliest  plants, 
a  sheltered  border. 

Time  and  mode  of  sowing. — They  are 
propagated  by  seed,  which  may  be  sown 
in  a  gentle  hot-bed,  with  the  shelter  of 
a  frame  at  the  close  of  March,  or  early 
in  April;  to  be  thinned,  and  those  re- 
moved pricked  out  at  the  close  of  this 
latter  month  in  a  similar  situation,  to  be 
finally  removed  in  the  course  of  May  or 
commencement  of  June,  when  settled 
weather,  in  the  open  ground.  This 
sowing  may  be  repeated  at  the  close  of 
April,  or  beginning  of  May,  on  a  warm 
border,  to  be  pricked  and  finally  planted 
out,  after  a  lapse  of  about  five  weeks 
respectively  between  each  operation. 

When  thinned,  the  seedlings  must  be 
left  at  three  inches  apart,  and  those  re- 
moved pricked  out  at  a  similar  distance. 
The  final  planting  must  be  made  in  row8 
a  foot  apart  each  way.  Some  plants  of 
all  the  sowing  may  be  left  where  raised, 
to  be  gathered  from  whilst  young. 
Water  must  be  given  at  every  removal, 
as  well  as  during  every  stage  of  their 
growth,  when  dry  weather  occurs. 
Weeds  must  be  kept  under,  as  well  as 
the  plants  benefited  by  frequent  hoeing. 

The  young  leaf  tops  are  the  parts 
made  use  of  in  soups  and  salads,  their 
flavour  resembling  that  of  cloves. 

The  supply  is  never  failing  during 
summer,  as  they  shoot  out  rapidly  for 
successive  supplies. 

To  obtain  tnd. — Some  of  the  earliest 
raised  plants  must  be  left  ungathered 
from.  These  flower  from  July  to  Sep- 
tember, and  accordingly  ripen  their 
seed  in  early  or  late  autumn. 

BASKETS  employed  by  the  London 
gardeners,  being  made  of  osier  or  deal 
shavings,  vary  triflingly  in  size  more 
than  measures  made  of  less  flexible 
materials.    They  are  as  follows:— - 

Sea  kale  punnets— eight  inches  diame- 
ter at  the  top,  and  seven  inches  and  a 
half  at  the  bottom,  and  two  inches  deep. 
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Radish  punn^t-^eight  inchee  diame- 
ter, and  one  inch  deep,  if  to  bold  six 
hands ;  or  nine  inches  by  one  inch  for 
twelve  hands. 

Mushroom  punneis-^«ejen  inches  by 
one  inch. 

Salading  punnets-^&ve  inches  by  two 
inches. 

Haff  «i>e0— contains  three  imperial 
gallons  and  a  half.  It  averages  twelve 
inches  and  a  half  diameter,  and  six 
inches  in  depth. 

Sieve — contains  seven  imperial  gal- 
lons. Diameter,  fifteen  inches;  depth, 
eight  inches. 

Bushel  sieve— ^ten  imperial  gallons 
and  a  half.  Diameter  at  top,  seventeen 
inches  and  three  quarters ;  at  bottom, 
seventeen  inches  j  depth,  eleven  inches 
and  a  quarter. 

Bushel  basket'— ought,  when  heaped, 
to  contain  an  imperial  bushel.  Diame- 
ter at  bottom  ten  inches ;  at  top,  four- 
teen inches  and  a  half;  depth,  seven- 
teen inches.  Walnuts,  nuts,  apples, 
and  potatoes  are  sold  by  this  measure. 
A  bushel  of  the  last-named,  cleaned, 
weighs  fidy-six  pounds,  but  four  pounds 
additional  are  allowed  if  they  are  not 
washed. 

There  is  one  description  of  Baslcet 
of  which  we  think  the  Londoners  know 
but  little.  We  allude  to  the  Peach  Bos- 
het!  It  would  excite  no  ordinarv  com- 
motion  were  one  of  our  noble  steam- 
boats to  ascend  the  Thames,  laden  with 
a  thousand  or  more  baskets,  each  con- 
taining a  bushel  of  ripe  luscious  peaches, 
which  are  frequently  sold  in  Philadel- 
phia at  twenty-five  cents  the  basket. 
Yet  such  is  the  sight  which  may  be 
seen  (in  fruitful  seasons)  on  the  Dela- 
ware every  dav  in  August. 

BASS,  or  BAST  MATS.  These  are 
chiefly  made  in  Rusaia,  from  the  inner 
bark  of  trees  (bast  in  the  Russ  language). 
Their  best  use  is  as  a  packing  envelope, 
for  as  a  protection  to  wall  trees  they  are 
inferior  to  netting;  and  to  standard 
shrubs*  structures  made  of  straw  (see 
Shelters)  are  to  be  preferred.  They  are 
very  serviceable,  however,  to  place  over 
beds  of  early  spring  radishes,  8tc.^  to 
prevent  the  night  radiation.  This  is 
quite  as  effectual,  much  cleaner,  and 
less  troublesome  than  a  covering  of 
straw.  The  strands  of  these  mats  are 
used  by  Nurserymen  as  binding,  when 
budding  or  engrafting,  and  are  the  best 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  any  material 


kjiown.  Where  it  is  not  obtainable, 
coarse  loosely  spun  cotton  or  wooliea 
yarn,  is  a  good  substitute. 

B  A  S  S  I A .  Three  species.  StoT# 
evergreen  trees.  Cuttings.  Sandy  team 
and  peat. 

BASTARD  ACACIA.  Robiniupgeu- 
do-acacia. 

BASTARD  ACMELLA.  SpilaiUhm 
pseudo-acmella. 

BASTARD  CABBAGE  TREE.  Oe<f- 
froya. 

BASTARD  CEDAR,    Guazuma^ 

BASTARD  CHERRY.  Cerastu pgeu- 
do-cerasus. 

BASTARD  CINNAMON.  Cinnamo- 
mum-cassia. 

BASTARD  CORK  TREE.  QuercuB 
pseudo-suber. 

BASTARD  DICTAMNUS.  Beringe^ 
ria  pseudo^ctamnus. 

BASTARD  HARE'S  EAR.   Pkyilis, 

BASTARD  JASMINE.  Androtacm 
chamajasme. 

BASTARD  ALBIA.  Lavatera  pseU' 
do-aOna. 

BASTARD  QUINCE.  Pyrus  ehariue* 
mespilus. 

BASTARD  WIND-FLOWER.  Gen- 
tiana  pseudo-pneumonanthe. 

BATATAS.  Twelve  species.  Chiefly 
stove  deciduous  climbers.  Young  cat- 
tings.    Light  rich  soil. 

BATEMANNIA  ColUgi.  Stove 
epiphyte.    Bulbs.    Peat  and  potsherds. 

BATSCHIA.  Four  species.  Hardy 
herbaceous.  Seeds  and  division.  Com- 
mon soil. 

B  A  U  E  R  A.  Two  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings. 
Sand  and  peat. 

BAUHINIA.  Forty-six  species.  Stove 
evergreen  shrubs  or  climbers.  Cuttiogs. 
Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

BAY  TREE,  Laurus  nobilit,  will 
resist  the  winter  nearly  as  lar  north  as 
Philadelphia,  on  light  soils.  Its  aroma- 
tic leaves  render  it  Bfi  agreeable  inmate 
of  the  garden. 

BEAD  TREE.  Melia. 

BEAN;  Vicia  faba,  of  Ltnnma.  Feve 
demaraiSfFr,  Bohn,Ger.  FavajRai. 
Habas,  Span.  «  Of  the  above  kind,  com- 
monly called  in  this  country  *  Horse 
Bean,*  there  is  considerable  variety ; 
two  of  them  have  been  selected  by  ns 
for  cultivation,  believing  them  the  best 
adapted  for  the  climate,  and  quite  suffi- 
cient of  the  kind.  They  are  the  Early 
Long  Pod  and  Broad  Windsor.    Both 
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nected  with  the  aame  treatment,  bat  • 
the  first  Bamed    is  the  more   certain ! 
bearer  of  the  two.    In  England ,  where  i 
tkoj  are  eitensirely  cultiYated,  they  do  \ 
mdk  better  than  in  this  country,  pre* 
femaf  its  damp,  cool  atmoephere,  to 
oar  frequeatly  dry  and  hot  one ;   to 
cotateract  which  it  is  desirable  to  plant 
u  early  in  the  spring,  as  the  ground 
viU  admit  of  being  worked — in  the  lati- 
tide  of  Philadelphia  (39o  57'   N.)  the 
ittter  part  of  February,  or  beginning  of 
Hareh,  if  ixMsible ;  they  then  come  into 
flover  herore  the  weather  becomes  hot, 
otherwise  the  bloseoms  drop,  and  set  no 
friit 

"  Plant  them  in  drills,  either  single  or ! 
Mrie,  two  inches  apart  in  the  drills,  | 
tad  csfer  one  to  two  inches  deep.  If 
IB  doable  drills,  with  alleys  two  and  a 
half  feet  wide.  If  in  single  rows,  two 
feet  allera  answer,  aoless  it  be  intend- 
ed to  coitiTate  them  with  the  horse  hoe, 
M  is  dose  by  market  gardeners. 

"Those  who  are  particularly  fond  of 
tbis  bean,  can  accelerate  the  el'op  by 
Kttiif  a  frame  at  the  close  of  winter, 
uder  the  lee  of  a  board  fbnce,  or  other 
prMected  sitQation,  exposed  to  the  son, 
«iuch  corer  with  glaM,  and  in  severe 
leather  with  matting  or  straw,  so  as 
efleetaally  to  exclude  the  frost.  Herein 
pltat  the  beans,  one  seed  to  the  square 
^i  aad  let  them  remain,  until  the 
*rnnl  of  milder  weather,  when  they 
iboald  be  transplanted  to  the  position 
n  the  garden  which  it  is  intended  they 
*M  oeeopy.  In  transplanting  them, 
care  thoald  be  taken  not  to  injure  the 
^^^,  to  guard  against  which,  use  a 
t'vwel  to  fMB  them  up,  and  suffer  as 
■scb  earth  as  will  to  adhere^  During 
^  tisK  they  remain  in  the  firame,  the 
>ub  tboold  be  raised  when  the  weather 
itBild,to  admit  the  air,  and  gradually 
^^fdea  them,  preparatory  to  full  expo- 
^v* when  transplanted,  else  the  sudden  ' 
^*fe  of  temperature  might  prove 
^1*1.  In  order  to  make  them  set  fi-uit ' 
■*rt  certainly,  it  is  the  practice  to 
■p  of  the  top  of  leading  shoots  when 
^  are  in  full  flower ;  this  checks  the  i 
rosib,  and  directs  the  strength  of  the 
^lot  towards  the  blossoms.  If  a  part 
of  the  flowers  are  destroyed  in  this  ope- 
f*^n,  there  is  no  loss. 

"  Whilst  the  crop  is  growing  and  pro- 
fnsnsg  towards  maturity,  keep  the 
frooed  weH  hoed,  and  freed  from 
weeds.    When  the  plants  have  attained 


six  or  eight  inches  in  height,  draw  to* 
wai-ds  their  base  a  portion  of  loose 
earth,  which  will  encourage  them  to 
put  forth  fresh  fibres,  and  protect  the 
roots  already  formed,  from  the  sun's 
rays." — Rural  Register, 

BRANS,  Kidney.  Haricot,  Fr. 
Schmintdtohne,  Qer.  Judias,  Span.  Fa^ 
gmolo,  Ital.—*^  Of  the  Snap^Short  Bean, 
the  Haricot  of  the  French,  the  varieties 
and  sub-varieties  are  numerous.  The 
Elarly  Mohawk  or  Brown  Six  Weeks 
arrives  soonest  at  perfection,  and  is  the 
hardiest  of  the  varlv  ones ;  the  Early 
Yellow,  Red  Speckled  Valentine,  and 
China  Red  Eye,  immediately  succeed. 
The  Red  French  is  about  the  latest: 
other  varieties  ripen  promiscuously.  All 
the  kinds  are  brought  to  the  Philadel- 
phia market;  some  purchasers  prefer- 
ring one,  and  others  another.  The  Red 
Speckled  Valentine  is  a  variety  very 
generally  admired  ;  it  is  round  podded, 
without  strings,  an  abundant  bearer, 
and  remains  tender  longer  th&n  most 
others.  The  Brown  Valentine  or  Re- 
fugee is  an  excellent  variety,  as  is 
also  the  China  Red  Eye.  The  pods  of 
the  Red  French  are  used  as  well  for 
pickling  as  boiling,  and  the  beans 
throughout  the  winter  in  a  dry  stite,  as 
haricots,  and  in  soups,  for  which  it  is 
usually  preferred. 

<<Tne  usual  plan  of  cultivating  this 
tribe  is  in  drills,  double  or  single,  two 
inches  apart  in  the  drills;  two  to  two 
and  a  half  feet  should  be  allowed  be- 
tween the  drills.  They  are  much 
more  tender  than  the  Long  Pod 
or  Windsor,  and  will  not  succeed,  if 
planted  before  the  weather  has  become 
somewhat  settled,  and  the  earth  warm  ; 
in  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia,  not  ear- 
lier than  April,  unless  in  very  dry 
ground,  and  protected  situations.  To 
have  a  constant  supply,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  plant  successive  crops  at  inter- 
rals  of  two  or  three  weeks,  which  is 
much  preferable  to  planting  but  seldom, 
and  then  s  larger  quantity.  Plantations 
made  so  late  as  Ist  August  generally 
succeed  and  yield  abundantly. 

**  When  they  have  risen  three  or  four 
inches,  give  them  a  careful  hoeing,  to 
destr«>y  all  weeds,  and  lontien  the  earth. 
At  this  time,  or  shortly  at\er,  draw  to- 
wards the  base  of  the  plunls  some  of 
the  loose  soil,  to  the  depth  of  one  or 
two  inches.  This  process  is  termed 
<  landing,^  and  is  highly  beneficial  in 
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protecting  tlie  roots  from  excetsive 
droQght,  and  the  direct  rajs  of  ^he 
•un.  As  the  crop  approaches  matn- 
rity,  nothing  more  is  required  than 
an  occasional  hoeing,  observing  always 
to  keep  the  ground  free  from  weeds. 

« In  selecting  a  spot  to  plant  beans, 
choose  where  the  soil  is  light  and  tole- 
rably dry.  If  it  be  poor,  apply  a  good 
dressing  of  well  rotted  manure,  either 
spread  over  the  entire  surface,  or  placed 
the  drills  when  drawn  out."— Jlara/ Reg. 

BEANS,  Pole.—^*  The  Scarlet  Rvir. 
HERS,  and  White  DcrrtH  Beans,  are 
very  delicately  flavored,  and  are  used 
either  in  the  pod)  or  shelled  when  fur- 
ther advanced ;  but  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  perhaps  farther  south,  they  bear  so 
sparingly  most  seasons^  as  to  be  scarcely 
worth  cultivating. 

<<  The  Lima  is  to^well  known  to  need 
description.  Two  varieties  are  culti- 
vated ;  the  one  broad  and  thin,  the  other 
much  thicker.  We  have  sometimes 
thought  the  latter  the  more  tender  and 
delicate  when  boiled.  The  Lima  Bean 
is  lery  tender,  not  bearing  the  slightest 
frost,  and  is  very  subject  to  rot  when 
planted  early,  or  during  a  spell  of  rainy 
or  damp,  cool  weather.  To  guard 
against  this,  the  best  plan  is  to  sprout 
them  in  a  frame,  (as  recommended  fur 
the  Long  Pod  or  Windsor,)  so  situated 
that  the  damp  and  frost  can  be  exclud- 
ed. An  old  hot-bed  answers  the  pur- 
pose effectually.  They  need  not  be 
planted  therein  before  the  middle  of 
spring,  nor  transplanted  till  towards  its 
close ;  a  little  earlier  or  later  os  the 
weather  may  make  expedient;  if  planted 
early,  they  will  at  best  remain  station- 


of  a  frame,  (or  hand-glass,  which  will 
answer  the  same  purpose,)  should  have 
the  hills  prepared  and  pdes  inserted, 
choosing  a  mild,  dry  time,  about  the 
ctose  of  May,  for  planting  the  beaas. 
If  wet  weather  should  immediately  suc- 
ceed, and  the  seed  rot,  replant  as  soon 
as  the  ground  dries.  Good  crops  have 
been  produced  in  the  vicinity  of  Phila- 
delphia, when  planted  even  so  late  as 
first  of  June. 

**  Afler  they  become  well  established  , 
and  have  clasped  the  poles,  no  further 
care  is  reqnisile,  other  than  keipping 
the  weeds  under,  and  the  hills  occa- 
sionally stirred. 

**  The  Carolina  or  Sevtee  bean,  is  of 
a  smaller  sixe  than  the  Lima ;  ranch 
hardier,  rather  earlier,  and  more  pro- 
ductive, but  generally  considered  less 
rich.  In  other  respects  they  close] jr 
resemble  each  other— time  of  idaBting 
may  be  a  little  in  advance  of  the  Lima 
— cultivation  precisely  the  same." — 
Rurai  Register. 

BEAN-CAPRR.    Tygopkylhm. 

BEARS-BANE.      Aconitum,   tkereth- 

BEAR- BIND.     Caiystegia. 

BEARS-BREECH.    Acantkm. 

BEARS-ORAPE.  Arctottaphylw  wa 
wr$i. 

BEAUFORTIA.  Five  species. 
Green-house  evergreen  shrubs.  Cot- 
tingsy    Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

BEAUMONTIA.  Two  species. 
Stove  evergreen  twiners.  Cuttings  and 
seed.     Loam  and  peat. 

BECIUMfrico/or.  Green-house  shrub. 
Cuttings.    Sandy  loam. 

BED  is  a  comprehensive  word,  »p- 


ary,  and  may,  perhaps,  perish.  They  plicable  to  the  site  on  which  kny  colti- 
should  be  planted  in  hills  in  well  cuiti- '  vated  plants  are  grown.  It  is  most 
vated  ground,  dressed  either  in  the  piece  ,  correctly  confined  to  narrow  divisions, 
or  hills,  with  thoroughly  rotted  manure, .  purposely  restricted  in  breadth  fbr  the 
from  the  barn-yard.  The  hills  should  I  convenience  of  hand  weeding  or  other 
be  raised  three  or  four  inches  above  the  requisite  culture, 
average  level,  and  be  three  feet  apart  BEDDING-IN.  See  fi^oirtnf . 
each  way,  with  a  pole  six  or  eight  feet  I  BEDDING-OUT,  is  removing  plants 
high,  well  secured  in  the  ground,  to  {  from  the  pots  in  which  they  have  been 
each  hill.  Three  plants  in  a  hill  are  raised,  into  the  beds  which  they  are  in- 
sufficient. As  the  vines  shoot  up,  they  '  tended  to  adorn  during  summer  and 
should  be  tied  to  the  poles,  till  they  |  autumn.  Mr.  Tbrelkeld  gives  this  jodi- 
get  hold,  when  they  will  support  them  j  cious  advice  upon  the  practice.  If  the 
selves.  In  tjring  them,  observe  tado  it ,  season  be  dry,  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole 
in  the  direction  in  which  they  incline  to  !  made  for  the  plant  put  some  rotten 
clasp  the  pole,  which  is  contrary  to  the  \  dung,  or  other  material  that  will  retain 
course  of  the  sun,  and  opposed  to  the  j  water;  water  this  well,  plant,  fill  the 
habit  of  most  climbers.  i  hole  to  within  two  inches  of  the  ser- 

*'Those  who  have  not  the  convenience  |  face,  add  more  water,  and  tiran  fill  ap 
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Ifct  bole.  If  water  ii  necesiary  after- 
wdt,  hoe  tbe  beds  when  dry  enough. 
DiBp  the  leaTety  if  no  appearance  of 
iitmj-^Gcrd.  Cknm,  The  following  are 
gaad  plants  for  beddiag  out  in  masses : 
"for  large  beds,  Pelargonioms,  espe- 
eiallj  the  scarlet.  Fuchsias  and  Pen- 
•teoKiB  gentiaaoides  eoccineus.  For 
■aaller  l^ds.  Petunia  saperba,  beaaty, 
and  sptendens ;  Gailardia  pieta ;  <£no- 
tiwra  DmainiOadii ;  Verbena  astrosan- 
gaiaea,  Biahopii,  Taglionii,  and  Qoeeo ; 
•ad  Lobelia  vplendeas. 

BEDEGUAR.    See  Cyn^  Rom. 

BEE,  iAfia.)  All  the  species  of  this 
iaseet  are  friendly  to  the  gardeaer,  for 
they  all  aid  in  impregnating  his  flowers, 
■aay  of  which  withoat  their  aid  would 
&11  oaprodoctiTe  of  either  fruit  or  seed. 
The  henej  bee  {A.  ifuilifica)  is  the  most 
sctive  in  tliia  operation  ;  but  the  humble 
bet  (Bamlma  opw),  and  others  of  the 
robost  species,  are  very  valuable,  being 
sUe  to  ▼isit  flowers  in  rough  weather, 
when  the  honey  bee  will  not  venture 
from  ita  hive. 

BEECH.    Fagut. 

BEET.  BeUeravey  FV.  Rotke  kvbe, 
6er.  AetlgOM,  Span.  Bdrba  Bi^toU^ 
MmI.  <<  The  Asd  Beet  is  a  native  of  the 
sea-coast  of  the  sooth  of  Europe.  It 
was  cultivated  in  England  in  1666,  and 
then  called  beet  race,  (or  beet-radish,) 
tbe  French  name,  betteraoe, 

**  The  long  red  or  blood,  is  generally 
'  for  the  winter  supply,  and  the  ex- 
tra early,  and  early  turnip- rooted,  for 
Ihe  aanraier.  The  eitra  early  turaip- 
fooied  has  been  lately  introduced  from 
loly— fte  growth  is  astonishingly  ra- 
pid; it  sboold  ahrays  be  planted  for 
the  first  crop,  and  the  old  tomip-rooted 
toaoeceed. 

"  There  are  several  other  kinds  culti- 
vited,  bat  the  foregoing  are  the  best* 
known  ;  and  being  ^th  early  and  late, 
are  beyond  question  amply  sufficient. 

^'WiiU  Beet.  This  is  a  hardy  bien- 
■iai  plant,  with  leavies  larger  than  the 
red  beet,  and  very  thick  and  sacculent. 
h  is  a  native  of  tbe  sea  coasts  of  Spain 
aad  Portogal.  **  It  is  cultivated  in  gar- 
dene  entirely  for  the  leaves,  which  are 
boiled  as  spinnage,  or  put  in  soups. 


of  the  great  white,  or  sweet  beet, 
are  esteemed  for  the  mid  ribs  aad  stalks, 
which  are  separated  from  the  lamina  of 
tbe  leaf,  and  stewed  and  eaten  as  aspa- 
ragus, onder  ^e  name  of  chard.'*  The 
great  whiter  or  Swiss  ebard,  has  been 


introduced  into  this  country  within  a 
few  years ;  those  who  have  cultivated 
it  give  it  a  high  character,  and  consider 
it  fully  equal  to  asparagus. 

"  The  Mangold  Wvartzel  is  principally 
grown  for  stock.  It  is,  however,  very 
early,  rapid  in  its  growth,  and  tolerably 
good  for  table  vse  when  young  and 
tender.  It  might*  therefore^  be  an  object 
with  such  as  are  particularly  fond  of 
beets,  to  sow  a  small  quantity  of  this 
species  for  an  eariy  crop;  As  food  for 
stock,  especially  milch  oowsj  it  is 
scarcely  surpassed,  and  tbe  product  is 
enormous. 

<  <  Siletian  or  Sugar  .—"Die  Sugar  Beet 
has  had  great  popularity  as  food  for 
stock,  and  though  not  now  as  generally 
grown  by  our  farmera  as  formerly,  has 
many  advocates  who  claim  for  it  great 
merit,  and  attribute  the  failure  of  others 
to  injudicious  feeding.  They  argue  that 
roots,  during  cold  weather,  should  only 
be  given  in  moderate  quantities,  and 
always  with  a  little  bran  or  meal ; — that 
the  cowi  should  be  fed  in  comfortable 
quarters.  Such  treatment,  it  is  con- 
tended, will  produce  satisfactory  re- 
sults, which  could  hardly  be  expected 
from  roots  frequently  given  in  a  frozen 
state,  the  animal  exposed  to  the  cold, 
and  without  anything  to  counteract  tbe 
acouriog  tendency  of  the  roots. 

*<  All  Beets  do  best  when  planted  in 
rows,  as  they  then  admit  of  hoeing  and 
more  thorough  cleaning.  The  rows 
twelve  or  fourteen  inches  apart,  the 
^ants  in  the  rows  not  nearer  than  four 
inches.  It  is  advisable  to  sow  the  seed 
thicker  than  that,  and  when  the  plants 
are  two  inches  high,  thin  them  to  the 
proper  distance. 

*<  The  Med  is  usually  sown  in  a  shal- 
low drill  j  drawn  by  the  hoe,  and  co- 
vered to*  tbe  depth  of  an  inch.  For 
the  early  crops  plant  early  in  spring,  on 
flf  warm  sheltered  border.  The  com-* 
mencement  of  summer  is  sufficiently 
early  to  sow  those  intended  for  the 
winter  supply.  Should  the  weather  be 
dry  when  about  to  sow  at  that  season, 
pour  scalding  water  on  the  seed,  and 
let  them  soak  24  to  48  hours,  and  roll 
in  the  seed. 

«  The  Beet  requires  rich  ground,  and 
like  all  tapi^rooted  plants,  delights  in 
a  deep  loose  soil.  Throughout  their 
growth  they  demand  occasional  hoeing 
between  the  rows,  and  freedom  from 
weeds. 
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"  In  fknn  culture,  sow  in  drilhi  three 
leet  apart,  so  as  to  adtioit  the  hone-hoe 
— deep  tillage  produces  its  beneficial 
effects  on  this  crop  as  on  most  others. 

«  To  save  them  during  the  winter, 
they  should  be  placed  in  the  cellar, 
against  the  wall,  in  tiers,  tops  outward, 
with  alternate  layers  of  sand  or  earth. 
Or  in  hills  in  the  garden,  with  a  cover- 
ing of  earth  two  to  three  feet  thick ; 
the  aperture  at  which  they  are  taken 
out  as  required,  being  carefully  closed 
with  straw ;  for,  should  bard  fr6st  reach 
them,  they  will  decay .»' — Rural  Reg. 

BEGONIA.  Fi fly-eight  species. 
Chiefly  stove  evergreens.  Cuttings. 
Rich  loam. 

BEJARIA.  Two  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings. 
Loam  and  peat. 

BELLADONNA  LILY.  AmaryUU 
Belladonna. 

BELLEISLE CRESS.  Barbarea pre- 
cox.   See  American  Creu. 

BELLE  VA  LI  A  Operculata.'  Hardy 
bulb.    Suckers.    Common  light  soil. 

BELL  FLOWER.    Campanula. 

B KILL-GLASS,  is  so  called  from  its 
usual  form  being  that  of  a  bell.  It  is 
formed  of  one  entire  piece  of  glass,  and 
of  common  bottle  glass  when  intended 
for  Bhcltering  cauliflowers,  &e.,  in  the 
open  borders;  but  of  white  glass  for 
preserving  moisture  to  cuttings  in  the 
hot-house. 

BELLIDIASTRUM  Michelii.  Hardy 
herbaceous  plant.  Division.  Peat  and 
loam. 

BELLIS.  Daisy.  Five  species.  Hardy 
herbaceous  perennials,  eicept  B.  an- 
nua, which  is  an  annual.  Division.  Com- 
mon soil. 

BELLIUM.  Four  species.  Hardy 
plants.  Seeds  or  division.  Sandy  peat. 

BELLOWS  are  employed  for  fumi- 
gating, differing  only  from  the  common 
bellows  by  having  a  receptacle  for  ig- 
nited tobacco  in  the  pipe  of  its  nozzle, 
through  which  the  sir,  being  gently 
forced  in  the  usual  way,  propels  the 
smoke  in  any  desired  direction,  where 
the  insects  to  be  destroyed  appear. 

BELOPERONE  oblongata.  Stove 
evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings.  Peat  and 
loam. 

BENGAL  QUINCE.  AgleMarmdot. 

BENJAMIN  TREE.  Ficu$  Benja- 
mina, 

BENJAMIN  TREE.  Laurut  Ben- 
zoin. 


BENTHAMIA  fragifera.  Hardy 
evergreen  shrub.  Seeds  or  layers. 
Common  loamy  soil. 

BERARDIA.  Two  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Diviaion. 
Common  aoil. 

BERBERIS.  Thirty-three  species. 
Hardy  evergreen  or  deciduous  shmbe. 
Cuttings  or  layers.  Light  common  aoil. 
See  barberry. 

BERCKHEYA.  Tenspecies.  Chieflj 
green-hoQse  evergreen  shruba.  Cat- 
tings.    Loam  and  peat. 

BERINGERIA.  Eight  species.  Chief! 
ly  hardy  herbacecms  perennials.  Divi- 
sion.   Common  soil. 

BERRYA  amornilla.  Stove  ever- 
green tree.  Cuttings.  Rich  loam  and 
peat. 

BERTEROA.  Three  species.  Hardj. 
Seeds  oV  cuttings.    Sandy  soil. 

BERTllOLLETIA  excelea.  Braxil 
Nut.  Stove  evergreen  tree.  Cnttings. 
Sand,  peat,  and  loam* 

BERZELIA.  Two  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings. 
Sandy  peat  and  loam. 

BESLERIA.  Twelve  species.  Chief- 
ly stove  evergreen  shmbs.  B.  crittata^ 
B.  serrulata,  B.  violacea  are  climbers. 
Cuttings.    Very  light  rich  soil. 

BESOM,  or  Broom,  received  its  se- 
cond name  from  being  often  made  of 
the  Broom  plant ;  but  the  best,  both  for 
flexibility  and  durability,  sre  made  of 
the  ling  or  heath.  Birch  brooms  are 
the  most  cotjnmon,  and  whatever  the 
material,  they  will  endure  ranch  longer 
if  soaked  in  water  forsome  time  before 
using.  If  kept  constantly  in  water  thej 
would  be  Btill  less  brittle.  Where 
walks  are  liable  to  become  mossy,  a 
broom  made  of  wire  is  frequently  em- 
ployed for  sweeping  them.  If  the  wire 
be  iron,  it  ought  to  be  well  dried  and 
dipped  in  oil  after  being  used,  or  it  is 
soon  destroved  by  the  rust. 

BESS  ERA.  Two  species.  Green- 
house bulbous  perenniaJs.  Offseta.  Pest 
and  sand. 

BETA.  Beet.  Seven  species.  Hardy 
biennials.  B.  trigyna  is  an  herbaceous 
perennial.    Seeds.    Rich  mould. 

BETEL  NUT.    Piper  BHU. 

BETONICA.  Betony.  Ten  species. 
Hardy  herbaceous  perennials.  Seekers. 
Common  garden  soil. 

BETONY.    BetonUa, 

BETONY.    Teucrhan  hetonicuai. 

BETULA.  Bireb.  Twenty-two  spe- 
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em*.  Cluefl;  hardj  deeidnoue  trvef 
nd  shrubs.  B.  earpintfolia,  B.  port- 
Me«,  B.  popultfoiia,  are  evei^greoiis. 
Grafting  or  budding,  and  layers  for  the 
dvarf  species.    Common  garden  soil. 

BIBIO  morct,  St.  Mark's  Fly,  of 
«hicfa  Mr.  Cartis  gives  the  following 
psrticalars: — 

The  lamB  of  this  insect  are  generally 
gregarioes,  living  in  large  groaps  of  a 
or  more  in  strawber^-beds, 
bovdeis,  flower  pots,  and  similar 
■■distarbed  spots,  feeding  npon  the 
leolB,  aad  sometimes  destroying  the 
eMire  plant.  Boaeh^  says  they  <iom- 
nielely  demoHshed  his  bed  of  Ranuncn- 
lases  for  several  saceessive  years,  by 
cssingup  |he  tubers.  The  larva  is  of  a 
dark  brown  colonr,  somewhat  cylindri- 
cal, tbe  belly  flattened,  moderately 
broNMl,  and  nearly  linear;  the  h^d  is 
esmparadvelv  small,  deep  brown,  some- 
times of  a  chestnut  colour,  and  very 
■luniBg ;  they  change  to  pope  generally 
towards  the  end  of  March  ;•  these  are 
of  a  pale  ochreous  colour,  the  head 
beiag  brighter. 

The  female  lays  her  eggs  in  the  earth, 
and  in  the  di|ng  of  horses  and  cows,  in 
May ;  tliey  do  not  hatch  until  Aogost. 
—Gerd,  Oar<m. 

BIDETS.  Foorteen  species.  Chiefly 
kwdy  plants.  Seeds,  suckers,  division, 
according  to  their  habit  and  duration. 
Cemmon  soil. 

BIENNIAL,  is  a  plant  which,  being 
produced  from  seed  in  one  year^  per- 
fiKts  Its  seed  and  dies  during  the  year 
Mlowing.  Biennials  may  often  be  made 
to  endure  longer  if  prevented  ripening 
their  seeds,  and  many  exotics,  biennials 
ii  their  native  dimes,  are  perennials  in 
oar  rtoves. 

Hardf  Bicnnialf.— Some  of  these 
ripen  their  seeds  as  early  as  August,  in 
which  case  tbey  may  be  sown  as  soon 
as  harvested.  Others  ripening  ^eir 
■oeds  later  must  have  these  reserved 
from  sowing  until  May.  The  double 
variettes  of  wa)l-flowers,  stocks,,  ftc., 
are  propegated  by  cuttings. 

Frwme  BMimioifw— These  required 
the  shelter  of  a  frame  during  the  early 
tfages  of  their  growth  $  to  be  removed 
ihsnce  in  May  to  the  borders^  where 
thsy  Uoom  in  Jnly  and  August. 

BIPEENARIA.  Three speoies. 
Stove  epyhytee.    Division. 

BI6N0NIA.  Sixty-one  species. 
Chiefly  stora  ^ftrgnm  cUmbeis*    B. 


eagreolata  is  hardy,  and  B,  carolinaf 
B.  picta,  and  B.  jasminoides,  are  green* 
house'  dimbers.  B.  grand^lora  bears 
some  resemblance  to  our  native  cruci' 
gera,  but  is  &r  more  desirable:  its 
showy  flowers  are  borne  in  large  ra- 
cemes, which  expai^  in  succession, 
and  thus  continue  in  bloom  for  many 
w^ks ;  it  is  from  China,  but  quite  hardy 
at  Philadelphia;  and  from  its  rapid 
growth  admirably  adapted  for  walls, 
arhoursi  pillars,  he.  Cuttings.  Loam 
and  peat.  B.  venusta  is  cultivated  as 
follows  by  Mr.  Brown,  gardener  to 
Lord  Southampton,  at  Whittlebury 
Lodge. 

The  situation  in  which  it  most  delights 
is  a  dark  bed,^  where  the  roots  can  run 
at  liberty  among  the  tan  ;  train  upright 
until  it  reaches  the  top  lights,  then  train 
along  the  house.  Towards  the  end  of 
Decembel*,  cut  the  plant  into  six  or  ten 
feet,  when  it  remains  dormant  through 
the  winter.  In  the  beginning  of  March, 
young  shoots  in  abundance  break  from 
the  apparently  dead  wood ;  a  sufficient 
number  of  these  to  be  trained  along  the 
house,  and  these  again  produce  laterals; 
and  at  the  end  of  each  a  cluster  of  blos- 
som buds  is  formed.  On  the  production 
of  these  lateral  shoots  depends  the  free 
blooming  of  the  plant,  to  encourage 
which  a  damp  atmosphere  is  to  be  kept 
by  pouring  water  over  the  pathways, 
and  by  frequently  syringing  the  plant. 
All  superfluous  shoots  are  stopped  ;  and 
it  is  necessary  to  pay  a  good  deal  of  at- 
tention to  this,  for  an  over  abundance 
of  shoots  would  soon  be  produced  that 
would  form  a  complete  thicket.  The 
plant  commences  flowering  about  the 
beginning  of  September.-— Gord.  Chron. 

BILBERRY.     Vaccinium  myrtiUus, 

BILIMBI  TREE.    Averrhoa  bUimbi. 

BILL  (Fig.  31),  a  sharp-edged  tool, 
employed  in  cutting  hedges,  sharpen- 
ing stakes,  &c.  It  shodd  never  be  used 
in  pmqfng  valuable  trees ;  but  where  the 
branch  is  too  strong  to  be  cut  with  the 
knife,  the  saw  ought  d  ways  to  be  applied. 

Fig.  21. 


BILLARDIERA.  Six  species.  Qreea- 
house  .evergreen  climbers.  Cuttings. 
Rich  loi^m  and  peat. 
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BILLBER6IA.  Ten  speciee.  Stove 
epiphytes.    Suckers*    Rich  mould. 

BILLOTIA  ctcerota.  Green-house 
evergreen  shrub.  Cuttinflrs.  Sandy  peat. 

BINDWEED.     Gonvolvulv$. 

BINDWEED.    Smilax  Aspera. 

BIOPHYTVM  seruitivtm-  Hardy  an- 
nual.   Seeds.    Common  soil. 

BIRCH.    Betula, 

BIRCH.    Carpiniu  Bettdug, 

BIRDS  are  benefactors  as  well  as  in- 
jurers  of  the  gardener.  They  destroy 
millions  of  grubs,  caterpillars,  and 
aphides,  which  would  have  ravaged  his 
crops  ^  but  at  the  same  time  they  com- 
mit sad  havoc  upon  his  fruit  and  seeds. 
The  wisest  course,  consequently,  is  to 
scare  them  from  the  garden  at  such 
times,  or  from  the  portions  of  it  in 
which  they  can  be  prejudicial,  but  to 
leave  them  to  visit  it  unmolested  when- 
ever and  wherever  they  cannot  be  mis- 
chievous. Thus  in  early  spring  a  boy 
or  two  will  drive  them  away  during 
such  time  as  the  buds  of  the  gooseberry, 
currart,  and  plum,  are  open  to  their 
attacks ;  and  again  during  the  time  that 
the  cherries  ace  ripe.  To  keep  them 
from  the  fruit  of  late  gooseberries  and 
currants,  it  is  sufficient  to  interlace 
thickly  the  bushes  with  red  worsted. 
To  keep  them  from  attacking  pear  and 
other  vegetables  just  emerging  from  the 
soil,  a  similar  display  of  white  thread 
fastened  to  pegs  about  six  inches  from 
the  surface,  is  also  efllcientiy  deterring. 
Nets,  where  available,  are  also  suffi- 
cient guardians.  By  these  aids,  but 
especially  by  the  watching  during  cer- 
tain seasons,  the  gardener  may  protect 
himself  from  injury  at  a  very  trifling  ex- 
pense, without  depriving  himself  of  the 
services  of  the  most  sharp-sighted,  most 
unwearying,  and  most  successfiil  of  all 
insect  killers;  and,  it  should  also  be 
added,  one  of  the  roost  agreeable  ap- 
pendages to  rural  life.  Without  birds, 
next  to  flowers,  the  country  would  be 
desolate.  What  delightful  associations 
and  recollections  present  themselves  as 
we  call  to  mind  the  chirping  of  the 
wren,  the  homely  notes  of  the  familiar 
cRt-bird,  the  gambols  of  the  martin,  and 
the  periodical  visits  of  the  confiding 
robin  and  snow-bird. 

BI RD  C  H  ERRY.    Ceranu  padus. 

BIRD  PEPPER.  Capnam  bacca^ 
turn, 

BIRD'S  BILL.  TngonOla  ornitho- 
fodiaidet. 


BIRD'S  EYE.    PrimuJafarinma. 

BIRD'S  FOOT.    OrthinopuM. 

BIRD'S  FOOT.  Euphorbia  orthino- 
put, 

BIRD'S  FOOT  TREFOIL.    Lotw. 

BIRD'S  NEST.    Atplemum  Nidut. 

BIRD'S  TONGUE.  Omitho  gloa- 
sum, 

BIRTHWORT.    Arittehckia, 

BISCUTELLA.  Twenty-three  spe- 
cies. Hardy  annuals  and  herba^»oa« 
perennials.    Seeds.    Loam  and  peat. 

BI8ERRUL  ApeUcinus. .  Hatchet 
vetch.  Hardy  annual.  Seeds.  Sandj 
loam  or  peat. 

BITTER  SWEET.  Solatmm  Dm^ 
camara. 

BiyON^A  LUTEA^  Annoal. 
Seeds.    Dry  sandy  soil. 

BIXA.  Three  speoies.  Store  erer- 
green  trees.  Seeds  or  cuttings.  Sandj 
loam  and  peat. 

BIZARRE.    See  Carnation, 

BLACK  ARCH  MOTH.  SeeBomhyx, 

BLACK  CATERPILLAR.  See  Aik^ 
lia. 

BLACK  FLY.  Haltica  nsmortim. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  several  popular 
names  by  which  the  turnip  fly  is  known. 
The  gardener  is  not  so  liable  to  suffer 
as  is  the  farmer,  from  its  ravages,  yet 
be  is  sufficiently  open  to  them  'to  rea- 
der a  knowledge  of  its  habits  desirable. 
Mr.  Curtis  says  : — 

"  The  eggs  of  the  common  striped 
turnip  fly  are  laud  on  the  under  side  of 
the  rough  leaf  of  the  turnip  from  April 
to  September ;  they  hatch  in  two  days. 
Their  maggots  live  between  the  two 
skins  or  cuticles  of  the  rough  leaf,  and 
arrive  at  maturity  in  sixteen  days.  The 
chrysalis  is  buried  just  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  ear&,  where  it  remains 
about  a  fortnight.  The  beetles  live 
through  the  winter  in  a  torpid  state, 
and  revive  in  the  spring,  when  they  de- 
stroy the  first  two  leaves,  called  ibe 
ootyledonous  or  seed  leaves  of  the 
young  turnip.  There  are  five  or  six 
broods  in  a  season^.  These  insects  are 
most  to  be  feared  in  fine  seasons. 

«  Heavy  rains,  cold  springs,  ssd  long 
droughts,  destroy  them.  Their  scent  is 
very  perfect :  the  beetles  fly  against 
the  wind,  and  are  attracted  from  a  dis- 
tance. The  rapid  growth  of  the  plant 
is  the  best  security  against  them :  to 
secure  which,  sow  plenty  of  seed  all  ef 
the  same  age.  Burning  the  suriace  of 
the  land  is  beneficial,  by  destroying  llie 
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ckrrnlids.  Skeep  finding  nrait  destroy 
the  iiuect  in  everjr  state.  Deep  dicing 
nam  excelleDt  pnetice,  when  the  chry- 
taiids  are  in  the  soil.  Drilling  is  a  far 
nferior  practice  to  sowing  the  seed 
bmadcast.  Long  raw  maoore  harbours 
the  heetlea.  The  bene6t  derived  from 
the  application  of  lime  and  soot  is  very 
doabtfsl.  Mangold  wurzel  is  not  favour- 
able to  the  beetles,  and  Swedes  are 
prsbsMy  lees  attractive  than  white  tur- 
Btpa.  Miiing  white  tumipe  with  Swedes 
i«  net  desirable,  as  the  beetles  may  be 
attracted  by  the  strong  scent  of  the  (or- 
ner.  Early  sowing  is  attended  with 
disadvantages.  Destroy  charlock,  it 
affwds  support  to  the  beetles  before 
the  tnmipe  cooie  ap.'* 

The  most  eflectml  bamshmentof  the 
tanip  Bj,  I  think,  is  secnred  by  sowing 
the  s«r&ce  of  the  soil  with  gaa  lime 
'hydro-svlphnret  of  lime)  the  next  mom- 
i^  bet  one  after  the  tnmip  seed  has 
b^a  sown.  This  is  so  offensive  to  the 
fasect  as  to  drive  it  away  just  at  the 
tiae  the  jronng  plants  are  appearing 
above  ground.  The  most  certain  pro 
Its,  after  all, to  sow  very  thickly ;  the 
will  have  Uieir  share*— if  too  many 
I,  thin  ont. 

BLACK  VARNISH  TREE.  See 
MitaMv  r Atfo. 

BLACKWELLIA.  Sixspecies. 
SlMe  or  evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings. 
Sandy  peat. 

BLADDER  BLIGHT^    See  Peach, 

BLMKIA..  Eleven  species.  Gneen- 
hense  evergreen  shrobs.  Cuttings. 
Sandy  peat. 

BLAKKA.  Two  species.  Stove 
evergreen  sfambe.  Ripe  cuttings.  Peat 
and  loan. 

BLANCHING,  or  etiolation,  is 
f  fee  tad  by  making  plants  grow  in  the 
darky  and  the  more  completely  the  light 
it  eaclnded  the  more  entire  is  the  ab- 
of  colonr  froni  the  leaves  and 
of  the  plants.  The  colouring 
■■tier  of  these  ia^  entirely  dependent 
Bpon  their  power  to  decompose  water 
aad  carbonic  acid  gas,  a  power  they  do 
set  possess  vrlien  light  is  absent.  The 
dEect  of  blanching  is  to  render  the  parts 
•lore  delicately  flavoared,  more  pleas- 
it%  in  the  eye,  and  nsore  crisp,  properw 
tire  very  desirable  in  sea  kale,  celery, 
rhnbarby  endive,  lettoees,  &c.  Wher- 
ever it  can  be  iceomplished,  blanching 
pnu  ^iMMld  be  employed,  in  preference 
to  eeveriBg  the  plantn  with  earth  or 


other  materials.    The  flavour  is  better, 

and  decay  is  less  liable  to  be  induced. 

Lettuces    and    cabbages    are    usually 

whitened   by  tying  the  leaves  over  the 

heart  or  centre  bdd,  but  even  in  these 

.  instances  the   blanching  pot  operates 

J  ranch    more   effectually.       In    remote 

!  country  places  blanching  pots  may  not 

•  be  readily  obtained  ;  an  equally  useful 

laidxis  found  by  placing  together  two 

;  boards  of  a  convenient  length,  sees  to 

form  asit  were  two  sides  of  a  triangle, 

or  double  pitched  roof. 

BLANDFORDIA.  Two  species. 
Green-house  herbaceous  perennials. 
Suckers  or  seeds.  Sandy  loam  and 
peat. 

BLAST  or/BLIGHT,  is  the  popular 
name  for  any  withering  of  plants  of 
which  neither  the  scientific  title  nor  the 
causes  are  known  to  the  observer.  T^e 
mildew  of  corn ;  the  honey  dew  on 
fruit  trees;  the  withering  occasioned 
by  violent  cold  winds^  in  eariy  spring, 
and  the  ravages  of  the  hawthorn  cater- 
pillar, are  all  spoken  of  by  the  unin- 
formed under  the  above  titles. 

BLECHNUM.  Thirteen  species. 
Stove  or  green-house  herbaceous  pe- 
rennial ferns.  B,  terrtUcUtan  is  hardy. 
Seeds  or  division.  Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

BLECHUM.  Four  species.  Stove 
herbaceous  perennial  ferns.  Cuttings. 
Loamy  peat. 

BLEEDING.    See  Eatrava$aied  Sop. 

BLEPHARIS.  Five  species.  Stove 
and  green-house  plants.  B,fwrcata  is 
an  eveiip'een  ahrub.  B.  prooimbena  an 
evergreen  trailer.  Seeds*  Loam  and 
peat. 

BLEPHILIA.  Two  species.  Hardy 
herbaceous  perennials.  Division.  Com- 
mon soil. 

BLETIA.  Eleven  species.  Stove 
orchideous  plants.  Division.  Sandy 
peat  and  light  loam. 

BLIGHIA  toptda.  AkeeTree.  Stove 
evergreen  tree.  Cuttings.  Loam  and 
peat. 

BLIND  PLANTS  frequently  occur 
in  the  cabbage  and  others  of  the  bras- 
sica  tribe.  They  are  plants  which  have 
failed  to  produce  central  buds,  and  as 
theae  are  produced  from  the  central 
vessels,  if  the  top  of  their  stems  be  cut 
away,  they  usually  emit  lateral  or  side 
buds  fromHhe  edge  of  the  wound.  See 
Barren  PlanU. 

BLITE,  or  Strawberry  Spinach.  (B/i- 
tvtm,) 
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BLITUM.  Five  specie*.  Hard; 
ftOBQals.    Seeds.    Common  soil. 

BLOOD.    See  Animal  Matttrt, 

BLOOM  or  BLOSSOM,  is  the  popu- 
lar name  for  the  flowers  of  fruit-bearing 
plants. 

^  The  organs  of  fructification  are  ab- 
solutely necessary,  and  are  always  pro- 
ducible by  garden  plants  properly  culti- 
Tated.  They  may  be  deficient  in  leaTes, 
or  stems,  or  roots,  because  other  or- 
gans may  supply  their  places;  but 
plants  are  nCTcr  incapable  of  bearing 
flowers  and  seeds,  for  without  these 
they  can  never  fully  attain  the  object 
of  their  creation^  the  increase  of  their 
species. 

"  Every  'flower  is  composed  of  one 
or  more  of  the  following  parts,  viz. : 
the  calyx,  which  is  usually  green  and 
enveloping  the  flower  whilst  in  the 
bud  ;  the  corolla,  or  petals,  leaves  so 
beautifully  coloured,  and  so  delicate  in 
most  flowers ;  the  stamens  or  male 
portion  of  the  flower,  secreting  the  pot- 
Jen  or  impregnsting  powder ;  the  pistils 
or  female  portion,  impregnatable  by 
the  pollen,  ahd  rendering  fertile  the 
seeds ;  and  lastly,  the  pericarp  or  seed- 
vessel. 

'<  The  stamens  are  the  only  portion 
of  a  flower  which  can  be  removed  with- 
out preventing  the  formation  of  fertile 
seed,  and  their  loss  must  be  supplied 
by  the  induction  to  the  pistils  of  pollen 
from  some  kindred  flower. 

^  The  calyx  is  not  useless  so  soon 
as  it  ceases  to  envelope  and  protect  the 
flower,  for  the  flower  -stalk  continues 
increasing  in  size  until  the  seed  is  per^ 
fected,  but  ceases  to  do  so  in  those 
plants  whose  calyces  remain  long  green 
if  these  be  removed  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  poppy  and  other  flowers, 
Irom  which  the  calyx  falls  early,  the 
flower  stalk  does  not  subsequently  en* 
large. 

"  The  corolla  or  petals,  with  all  their 
varied  tints  and  perfbmes,  have  more 
important  offices  ta  perform  than  thus 
to  delight  the  senses  of  mankind.  Those 
bright  colours  and  their  perfiimed  honey 
serve  tp  attract  insects,  which  are  the 
chief  and  often  essential  assistants  of 
impregnation  ;  and  those  petals,  as  ob- 
served by  Linnstts,  serve  as  wings, 
giving  a  motion  assisting  to  effect  the 
same  important  process.  But  thev  have 
a  still  more  essential  office,  for  although 
they  are  absent  firom  some  plants^  yet 


if  removed  from  those  poasesaiBg  them 
before  impregnation  is  complete,  the 
fertilization  never  takes  place.  Tbey 
therefore  perform  in  such  cases  an 
essentia]  part  in  the  vegetable  «cono- 
my  ;  and  that  they  do  so  is  testified  by 
all  the  phenomena  they  exhibit.  They 
turn  to  the  sun  open  only  when  he  has 
a  .certain  degree  of  power,  and  close 
at  the  setting  of  that  luminary ;  their 
secretions  are  usually  more  odorons, 
more  saccharine,  and  totally  differing 
firoro  those  ofthe  other  organs  of  plants ; 
and  in  the  absence  of  light  those  secr^ 
tions  are  not  formed. 

« The  corolla  is  not  always  abort- 
Uved,  for  .aUhough  in  some,  as  tJie 
cistus,  the  petals  whicb  open  with  the 
rising  sun,  strew  the  border  as  it  de- 
parts, so  some,  far  from  being  epheme- 
ral, continue  until  the  fruit  is  perfected. 
The  duration  of  the  petals,  however, 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  im- 
pregnation of  the  seed,  for  in  most 
flowers  they  fade  soon  after  thia  ist^om^ 
pleted  ;  and  double  flowers,  in  which 
it  occurs  not  at  all,  are  always  )«iiger 
enduring  than  single  flowers  of  the 
same  species.  Then,  again,  in  some 
flowers,  they  become  green  and  per- 
form the  function  of  leaves  after  im- 
pregnation has  been  effected.  A  fami- 
liar example  occurs  in  the  Christmas 
rose,  {Hellebonu  niger,)  the  petele  of 
which  are  white,  but  which  become 
green  so  soon  as  the  seeds  hsve  eome- 
what  increased  in  size,  and  the  stamens 
and  other  organs  connected  with  fer- 
tility have  fallen  off. 

«  It  is  quite  true  that  some  fruit  will 
not  ripen  if  the  part  of  the  branch  be- 
yond is  denuded  of  leaves,  but  this 
only  shows  that  those  fruits  cannot  ad- 
vance when  deprfved  of  leaves  as  well 
as  of  calyx  and  corolla,  the  only  organs 
for  elaborating  the  sap ;  and  there  are 
some  flowers,  as  the  Daphne  mezereon, 
Autumn  crocus,  and  sloe,  that  have 
their  flowers  perfected  and  passed 
away  before  the  leaves  have  even  ap- 
peared. 

*<  That  the  petals  perform  so.  im- 
portant part  in  elaborating  the  sap  sup- 
plied to  the  fruit  is  further  proved  by 
the  flower  being  unable  to  bloom  or  to 
be  fertile  in  an  atmosphere  deprived  of 
its  oxygen ;  and  by  their  absorbing  more 
of  that  gas,  and  evolving  more  car- 
bonic acid,  than  even  a  larger  sariace 
of  leaves  ofthe  same  plant. 
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^  Jfe  teed  ever  tttaint  the  power  of 
gerBimting,  anless  the  pollen  from  the 
fCuuM  in  tiie  same,  or  some  njearlj  al- 
]mi  flower,  has  reached  and  impiegnated 
in  pistila.'* — JdAnton's  Princ.  ^  Gard. 

BLUM£NBACHIA.  Two  species. 
VbtxAj  annoals.    Seeds.    Rich  ileam. 

BOBAJITIA.  Three  species.  Greca- 
hsBse  berbaceons  perennials.  A.  ovran- 
tiaes  is  hardy.     tHvision.     Sandy  peat. 

BO(XX)NIA.  Two  species.  Stove  ever- 
gieen  shrabs.      Cuttiner.     Loam. 

BCEBERA.     Two  upecies.    B.  chary' 
is  a  hardy  annual.    B..«n- 
a  green-hoose  eTcrgreea  shrab. 
.    Loamy  peat  or  common  soil. 

BOG-EARTH y  or  peat  earth,  is  the 
tail  required  ibr  a  class  of  plants  that 
tfc  generally  designated  Amerkidn, 
thsegh  not  all  of  them  are  natiTes  of 
thu  qnarter.of  the  globe.  Bog>-earth 
of  the  best  description  is  thus  oonsti- 


Fue  sUiceoQS  sand      •    .     .  156 

Unaltered  vegetable  fibre     .  -  St 

Becoraposing  vegetable)  ..q 

matter  5 

Bibca  (Flint) 102 

Alaminn  (clay)    ^    .     .     .     .  16 

Oxide  of  iron 4 

Solnble    vegetable    and)  . 

saline  matter  ) 

Muriate  of  lime       ....  4 

Less 2 

BOG  EARTH  PLANTS.   Seev4in«r>. 


BOLBOPHYLLDM.  Nineteen  spe- 
Stove  epiphytes.  Division.  They 
reqoire  a  strong  damp  heat. 

BOLDOA.  Two  species.  Stove 
pleats.  B.  binetolata  sn  evergreen 
■hreb.  B.  pwpweitent  an  herbaceous 
perennial.    Cuttings.    Sandy  peat. 

BOLEUM  A^enau  Half  hardy  ever- 
peea  shrub.    Seed.    Sandy  peat. 

BOLIVARIA  tr^ida.  Green-house 
evergreen  sbnib.  Cuttings.    Loam  and 

BOLTONIA.  Two  species.  Hardy  her- 
fcsceons  perennials.  Division.  Sandy 
isaai. 

BOMBAX.  Silk  cotton  tree.  Four 
species.  Stove  evergreen  trees.  Half 
npcned  eottings.    Sendy  loam. 

BOMBTX,  ngenns  of  moths,  of  which 
ibe  Mowing  are  injnrions  to  the  gar- 


B.  MtemH,  the  horee-ohastout,  or  wood 
lespard  moth,  the  last  being  the  most 
•ppropriata  umm^  at  descriptive  of  its 


spotted  fbrm^  Its  caterpillar  injures 
the  wood  of  the  elm,  apple,  pear,  horse* 
chestnut  and  walnut. 

M.  Kollar,  in  his  valuable  work  on 
predatory  insects,  says :— *•  The  cater- 
pillar of  this  moth  is  smaller  than  that 
of  the  preceding  species,  its  length  be- 
ing only  one  inch  and  a  half  or  two 
inches.  It  is  batched  in  August,  moults 
for  the  first  time  in  September,  and  is 
full  grown  in  June  of  the  following  year. 
From  its  eiistence  till  its  transforma- 
tion it  is  yellow,  with  raised  shiny  black 
dots,  on  each  of  which  there  is  a  fine 
short  hair. 

'*  It  undergoes  its  transformation  in  a 
strong  web  under  the  bark)  becoming 
a  brownish-yellow  pupa,  capable  of 
much  extension j  dark  brown  at  both 
extremities,  ijvith  short  wingsheaths,  a 
horn-like  point  bent  forward  on  the 
head,  and  fine  hooks  on  the  back  of  the 
abdominal  segments. 

"The  moth  appears  in  August  to- 
wardsevening,  and  is  a  native  of  almost 
all  Europe.  It  is  very  remarkable  from 
its  colour ;  the  ground  rs  white  on  vari- 
ous parts,  on  ;whicb  steel  blue  dots  are 
scattered.  It  measures,  with  extended 
wings,  two  inches  and  a  half. 

**  The  fism&Ie  introduces  her  round 
orange-coloured  eggs,  by  means  of  her 
strong  ovipoatof,  into  the  trees  before 
nam^.» 

B.  bucephala,  Buff-tip  moth,  produces 
a  caterpillar  which  feeds  on  the  leaves 
of  the  lime,  beech,  birch,  alder,  oak, 
willow,  and  more  rarely  on  those  of  the 
rose,  apple  and  pear.  M.  Kollar  says : 
— <<  This  caterpillar  does  not  appear  till 
the  latter  end  of  June  or  the  beginning 
of  July,  and  feeds  to  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber; when  fiilly  grown  it  measures 
nearly  two  inchea  long,  and  is  about  as 
thick  aa  a  gooseqaill.  It  is  thinly  haired, 
dark  brown,  with  interrupted  slender 
yellow  longitudinal  stripes,  which  are 
interaected  by  a  yellow  cross,  and  be- 
tween each  aegment. 

'*  The  inoth  appears  in  May  and  June, 
when  it  aits  with  its  wings  bent  down- 
wards, covering  the  whohB  body  so  that 
it  resembles  a  scroll.  When  its  wings 
are  expanded,  it  measures  from  two  and 
a  hair  to  three  inches  wide,  the  abdo- 
men is  pale  yellow,  spotted  with  black 
on  the  aides.  The  upper  wings  are 
notched,  ash-grey,  and  silver-grev  at 
the  base  and  in^er  edge,  a  pale  yellow, 
or  ailver  grey  kidoey-rtiaped  spot  is 
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{placed  in  the  middle  between  two  yel- 
ow  crou  lines.  The  under  wings  are 
of  a  yellowish-white ;  and  have  near 
the  inner  angle  a  greyish-brown  and 
oflen  taint  double  stripe.  As  the  cater- 
pillars when  they  appear  are  gregarious, 
they  can  easily  be  destroyed  by  picking 
them  off  when  young.*> 

B.  eouugy  Goat- moth.  Its  caterpillar 
is  most  destructive  to  the  wood  of  fruit 
trees,  though  the  elm,  oak,  willow, 
poplar,  and  walnut  also,  are  liable  to 
Its  attacks.  M.  Kollar  says: — "It  is 
one  of  the  largest  caterpillars  known 
in  Europe,  measuring  more  than  four 
inches  in  length.  It  is  smooth  and 
shining,  beset  only  here  and  there  with 
single  short  hairs.  It  is  dark  red  on 
the  back,  and  the  spiracles  situated  at 
both  sides  are  of  the  same  colour.  The 
sides  and  lower  part  of  the  body  are 
flesh-coloured ;  the  head  is  black,  the 
first  segment  also  marked  with  black 
above. 

<*Afler  remaining  more  than  two  years 
in  the  lanrs  state,  and  easting  its  skin 
eight  times,  the  caterpillar  becomes  of 
a  light  ochre  yellow  hue,  shortly  be- 
fore pupation,  which  usually  takes  place 
in  spring ;  when  it  makes  s  strong  co- 
coon of  chips  of  wood  and  small  pieces 
of  bark,  which  it  has  gnawed  off.  The 
abdomen  of  the  pupa  il  yellow,  and  the 
segments  are  deeply  indented  and  ca- 
pable of  much  extension.  The  back  is 
furnished  with  strong  pointed  spines, 
sometimes  of  a  reddish«>brown  colour. 
The  cocoon  is  situated  immediately 
within  the  opening  in  the  tree,  so  that 
the  pupa  when  arrived  at  maturity  can 
press  itself  half  out  of  the  hole  when 
the  shell  bursts,  and  the  moth  eomes 
forth  usually  in  the  month  of  June  or 
July,  after  having  reposed  in  the  pupa 
state  for  an  indefinite  time.  When  at 
rest  the  wings  are  folded  together  over 
the  back  in  the  form  of  a  roof;  it  sits 
quietly  in  the  daytime  on  the  stems  of 
trees,  and  is  difficult  to  be  distinguished 
on  account  of  its  grey  colour.  It  mea- 
sures with  extended  wings,  from  one 
tip  to  the  other,  nearly  three  inches, 
and  many  specimens  ire  more  than  this; 
the  female  is  usually  larger  than  the 
male. 

« The  female  is  provided  with  a 
strong  ovipositor,  with  which  she  in- 
troduces her  eggs  in  the  bark  of  the 
tree,  the  young  caterpillars  living  at 
first  io  and  between  the  outer  ami  inner 


bark,  and  afterwards,  when   they    are 
stronger,  penetrating  into-the  wood. 

"  When  we  have  actually  ascertained 
the  existence  of  one  of  these  creatures 
in  a  trunk,  by  the  extruded  excremeaty 
relief  conies  too  late  for  the  tree,  even 
if  we  are  able  to  kill  the  caterpillar,  the 
mischief  being  already  done.  Not«rtth- 
standing  this,  the  caterpillar  shoald  ite- 
ver  be  left  undisturbed,  and  an  atteiopt 
sbouki  be  made  to  reach  it,  by  eixl  aris- 
ing the  opening  with  a  garden  knife;  or 
endeavouring  to  kill  it  by  thrusting  a 
piece  of  pointed  wire  up  the  hole  or  the 
tree." 

B,  d%xir,  Gipsy  Moth.  Its  little 
caterpillar  is  fonnd  in  early  springs  oa 
the  leaves  of  fruit  tre^,  as  thejr  tKirst 
fromthebod.  M>  Kollar,  to  whose  pa^es 
I  am' so  much  indebted  for  aocarate  in- 
formation relative  to  this  species,  aars 
that— 

<<In  unfavourable  weather  they  ool- 
lect  upon  the  trunk  near  the  top,  or  in 
the  forks  of  the  branches,  and  enclose 
themselves  in  a  web  {  but  vrhen  •  tliej 
feed,  they  disperse  themselves  all  over 
the  tree.  They  are  immediately  dis- 
tinguished from  other  caterpillars  by 
their  large  yellow-spotted  head,  and 
by  the  six  pairs  of  red  dots  on  tfaa 
hinder  part  of  the  back. 

« The  males  are  dark  brown,  and 
their  forewings  have  three  or  four  ondu- 
lating  blackish  stripes.  The  females 
are  whitish-grey,  and  their  forevrings 
are  traversed  by  brownish  stripesl 

«  The  moth  lays  her  eggs  in  Tartous 
places  in  August  and  September,  bat 
chiefly  on  the  trunks  of  the  froit  trees 
on  which  the  caterpillars  lived.  It  also 
lays  its  eggs  in  places  that  are  not  -v^^y 
near  fruit  trees,  viz.,  on  gifrden  bail  dings, 
palings  and  walls,  so  that  the  yonng 
caterpillars  have  to  go  a  considerable 
distance  in  search  of  food,  which  i« 
seldom  the  case  with  insects.  The 
eggs  lie  in  a  shapeless  mass  one  inch 
long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  high,  to 
the  number  of  two  to  five  hundred- 
together,  and  are  surrounded  with  yel- 
lowish hair,  which  preserves  tliem  &oin 
the  winter^s  cold.*'  | 

B.  monachOf  Black  arch  moth.      Its  - 
caterpillar  prefers  the  leaves  of  the  fir 
tribe,  but  also  attacks  fruit  trees,  the 
oak,  aspen,  elm,  lime,  and  willow^,    jtf. 
Kollar  sUtes  that— <*  The   moth  is  or 
the  medium  siae.    It  sits  during  the  day 
with  its  wings  lying  close  to  its   body 
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w  a  •Imatiiig  diractuMi ;  tod  when  its 
viigt  are  expanded,  tbej  measore 
ak»ve  tvo  iocliea  Irom  one  point  to 
the  other.  There  are  four  or  five  black 
■oicfaed  line*  on  the  upper  wings,  on  a 
vttte  groand»  and  there  is  a  black 
ipot  between  the  middle  ones.  The 
firoet  of  the  bedy  n  white,  with  black 
ipata,  aw)  the  abdomen  varied  with 
klack  ringa,  and  red  inciaiona,  which, 
boverer,  are  aometimeB  wanting. 

**  Tbe  caterpillar,  when  fully  grown, 
Beaanrea  from  one  and  &  half  to  one 
aad  three-qoarter  inchea,  the  tranaverso 
dkmeter  one  line  and  a  half.  It  is 
aauaJIy  of  a  brown  grey  mixed  with 
black,  and  occasionally  entirely  black ; 
semetinies,  bet  still  more  rarely,  it  is 
•fa  wbitiah  colour.  The  head  ia  large, 
covered  with  abort  hairs*  and  it  haa  a 
krewniah  line  along  tbe  forehead,  which 
eada  in  a  triangular  spot  of  tbe  same 
celauf  over  the  month.  Wherever  it 
gees  it  spina  a  thread  after  it  out  of  the 
ipinnerds  ander  the  mouth .  If  i  t»  reat- 
iBf-pIace  be  ahaken,  it  hastily  lets  itself 
d^n  aw)  curia  itself  up.  It  usually 
goes  into  the  pope  state  firom  the  begin- 
BWf  of  June  to  July,  when  the  cater- 
pUarta  folly  grown;  the  pupa  is  sur- 
roanded  by  a  slight  web,  which  is 
•(MBefiaee  fi>rmed  among  the  fbliage, 
aad  aotnetimes  over  hofiows  of  tbe 
bark ;  after  which  the  caterpillar  skin 
■s  east  off  io  three  or  four  days.  The 
pipe  b  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long ; 
at  first  green,  then  a  brownish  red,  and 
sAerwuda  becomes  sonaewhat  darker, 
or  rather  blacfcisby  with  a  metallic  ap- 


''The  moth  sometimes  appeara  in 
the  last  days  of  July  or  beginning  of 
Aageat ;  but  the  late  ones  do  not  appear 
bfl  September.  After  pairing,  the  fe- 
BMie  hiys  her  eggs  by  means  of  her 
er^oattor,  in  the  cracks  of  the  bark  of 
the  old  trees,  ia  the  form  of  a  bunch  of 
grapes,  to  the  amount  of  twenty  or 
thirty  ia  etch  duster.  As  the  oviposi- 
tar  cannot  be  uaed  on  the  beach,  oak, 
sad  birch,  she  laya  her  eggs  on  the  bark, 
had  fiaps  her  winga  over  them,  to  cover 
Ibem  with  tbe  dust  from  her  wings  and 
body.  One  female  usually  lays  one 
haadred  and  twenty  eggs  in  the  course 
•f  twenty^fbur-  hoars,  at  three  or  four 
btsrvaJa.  They  are  not  spherical,  but 
fat  OB  two  aidea,  and  very  aharp  and 
iBock  to  the  touch.*' 

B.  ckrj^arrkaa.  Yellow-tailed  moth. 


Ita  caterpillar  usually  confines  its  at- 
tacka  to  the  leaves  of  the  white  and 
black  thorn,  but  tdknetimes  spreada  to 
our  fruit  treea.  M.  Kollar  observes 
tbatr--^*  f  n  the  day  time  it  sits  quietly 
on  a  leaf,  or  on  a  wall,  and  suffers  itself 
to  be  caught  in  the  hand.  It  has  re- 
ceived its  name  from  tbe  posterior  part 
of  its  body  being  covered -with  a  round 
mass  of  golden  yellow  hair.  Ita  fore- 
winga  are  of  a  dazzling  whiteneas,  as 
ia  also  the  greater  part  of  its  body ; 
only  the  principal  vein  of  the  forewing 
of  the  male  is  brown  on  the  Under  aide, 
and  it  haa  alao  sooftetimes  a  few  black 
dots  on  its  wings. 

"  At  the  end  of  June  this  moth  usu- 
ally appears,  seeks  a  companion,  and 
continues  its  species.  The  female 
usually  laya.  her  eggs  on  the  under  side 
of  tbe  leaf,  in  a  small  heap  or  mass, 
and  covers  them  with  hair  from  her 
tail.  Hence,  nothing  is  seen  of  the 
eggs,  as  they  lie  in  rows  under  the 
covering  of  hair^  The  number  of  eggs 
in  the  heap  amounts  to  from  two  to  three 
hundred ;  they  are  round,  and  of  a  gold 
colour;  when  the  female  haa  laid  her 
eggs  she  dies,  after  having  applied  all 
the  liair  from  her  tail  to  form  the  co- 
vering. The  caterpillars  are  usually 
batched  at  the  end  of  July.  They  have 
a  dirty-yellow  appearance,  a  black 
head,  and  a  black  ring  round  the  neck ; 
they  are  thickly  covered  with  hair,  and 

'  have  four  rows  of  blackish  dots  along 
the  back.  They  change  their  skins  in 
August.  In  the  middle  of  September 
they  cease  feeding,  and  in  October  they 
only  come  out  of  their  nest  in  very 
warm  days,  when  they  lie  on  the  out- 
side, but  retuin  to  the  nest  in  the  even- 
ing. They  become  benumbed  in  No- 
vember, and  even  in  extreme  cold  they 
only,  become  benumbed,  and  reaume 
their  activity  when  warm  weather  sets 
in.  Before  the  buds  on  the  trees  have 
begun  to  burst  in  spring,  some  of  the 
caterpillars  come  out  of  their  nests  and 
eat  the  folded  leaves.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  days  they  are  found  in  multitudes 
at  the  forks  of  the  branches  in  the  side 
of  the  tree  eiposed  to  the  sun."-— iCo/- 
ter. 
Bi  aerttleoce^uUa,      Figure-of-eight 

I  moth.  Its  caterpillar  selects  the  leavea 
of  the  black  and  white  thorn,  almond, 
apricot,  and  peach,  though  ix  will  attack 
those  of  other  trees.  Kollar  tell  a  us 
that — **  At  the  time  ot  pupation  theaa 
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cnterpillara  repair  to  the  ateme  of  the  • 
trees,  or  to  walls  and  hedges,  where 
they  make  for  themselves  cases  of  moss, 
lime,  dust,  and  small  chips  of  wood,  | 
oval  on  the  upper,  side  and  flat  below, 
in  which  they  do  not  l»e«Dme  papse  till  J 
the  third  week.  The  pupa  small,  cylin-  \ 
drical,   reddish-brown,  dull,  in  some 
degree  powdered  with.  blue. 

**  The  perfect  insect  or  moth  mea- 
sures, with  extended  wings,  from  tip  to 
tip,  one  inch  and  from  sir  to  nine  lines. 
The  forewings  bluish  grey,  rather  shin- 
ing, divided  by  three  incisions  at  the 
8ideB«and  situated  b%tweeB  two  blackish 
undulated  cross  lines,  have  b^n  some- 
times compared  to  a  pair  of  spectacles 
(or  a  figure  of  eight).*' 

B.  tubricfpeda.  Spotted  buff  moth. 
The  caterpillars  of  this  feed  on  the 
leaves  of  elder,  horse-radish,  lilacs, 
beans,  and  indeed  seem  to  be  omnivo- 
rous. The  larvffi  appear  in  June  and 
July,  and  are  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Curtis : — 

**The  back  is  dark  gneen,  and  the 
under  side  pale  green,  with  a  wavy 
white  line  down  each  side,  from  the 
head  to  the  tail.  The  spiracles  also 
are  white;  the  whole  aniroalis  covered 
with  little  rust-coloured  cushions,  which 
produce  brushes  of  longish  reddish- 
brown  hairs,  so  that  it  resembles  a 
little  beards  skin.  When  full  grown, 
they  retire  to  the  stems  of  plants  and 
the  chinks  in  walls,  to  change  to  black 
shining  chrysalids,  in  ati  oval  loose 
cocoon,  composed  of  silk,  and  the  hairs 
from  their  skm, 

"  The  moth  rests  with. its  wings  de- 
flexed;  is  of  a  pale  ophre,  or  buff 
colour;  the  antenne  are  black,  and 
bipectinated  in  the  male;  the  eyes, 
palpi,  and  legs  are  also  black,  except- 
ing the  thighs,  which  are  of  an  orange 
colour,  and  the  tibia  and  tarsi  are  ya- 
riegatf^d  with  buff;  the  upper  wings 
have  two  long  black  sppts  upon  the 
costal  margin,  with  one  Or  more  dots 
near  the  base,  in  a  transverse  line.  As 
the  moths  stick  about  plants  and  walls, 
often  in  pairs,  in  May  aqd  June,  they 
are  easily  detected,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  kill  them  to  prevent  the 
havoc  they  make  with  the  foliage." — 
Gard,  Ckron, 

B.  phaorrhcta^  Brown-tailed  moth. 
M.  Kollar  states  that — "  According  to 
Curtis,  the  caterpillar  of  the  brown- 
tailed  moth  is  found  on  the  hawthorn 


and  oak  most  plenUfolly^  elm  Tery 
plentifully;  most  fruit  trees  the  same; 
blackthorn  plentifully;  rose-treee  the 
same;  on  the  willow  and  poplar  scarce. 
None  have  been  noticed  on  the  elder, 
walnut,  ash,  fir,  or  herbaceous  plants. 
Wi^h  respect  to  fruit  trees,  the  injuries 
they  sustain  are  most  serious,  as  In 
destroying  the  blossoms  as  yet  in  the 
hud,  they  also  destroy  the  fruit  in  em- 
bryo ;  the  owners  of  orchards,  there- 
fore, have  great  reason  to  be  alarmed. 

«  This  moth  is  so  closely  related  to 
the(  yellow-tailed  sooth,  and  its  habits 
so  simihir,  that  the  means  suggested 
for '  the  destruction  of  the  one  majr  be 
advantageously  adopted  for  the  otherw 

<<  In  the  month  of  June,  when  ml- 
most  fuU  grown,  this  caterpillar  mea- 
sures nearly  two  inches,  and  is  of  the 
thickness  of  a  .very  thick  qoiJl ;  it  is 
very  juicy,  of  a  yellowish-green  coloor, 
with  black  tubercles,  each  of  which 
bears  a  single  hair,  and  has  three  pale 
yellow  stripes,  running  longitudinally  ; 
the  middle  one  extending  rather  broadly 
along  the  back.  It  has  a  small  bloish 
head,  with  two  black  round  spots  on  it. 

<'  At  the  time  of  pupation,  these  cat- 
erpillars repair  to  the  stems  of  the 
trees,  or  to  walls  and  hedges,  where 
they  make  for  themselves  cases  of 
moss,  lime-dust,  and  small  chips  of 
wood,  oval  on  the  upper  side,  and  flat 
below,  in  which  they  do  not  become 
pupae  till  the  third  week.  The  pupa  is 
small,  cylindrical,  reddish-brown,  doll 
in  some  degree,  powdered  with  blue." 
— Jto//ar. 

B,  Mntiqtuiy  Vapourer,  or  brown  tus- 
sock oftoth.  This  moth  appears  from 
August  to  October.  Mr.  Curtis  informs 
us  that-i-"  The  males  then  fly  about  in 
pursuit  of  their  consorts,  who  are  desti- 
tute of  wings,  and  aderdepositingalarge 
number  of  eggs,  fail  down  exhausted  and 
die.  These  eggs  are  somewhat  ovate, 
depressed,  and  hollow  on'  the  crows, 
round  wh^ch  is  a  brown  ring.  They 
are  of  a  pinky-white  colour,  and  are 
fastened  as  they  are  laid,  by  a  gluti- 
notts  sulistance,  to  the  bark  of  the  tree, 
or  whatever  the  parent  haj^pens  tprest 
upon,  frequentlyto  the'web  containmg 
the.  shell  of  the  pupa ;  they  are  hatched 
the  following  April,  when  the  iarvs 
attack  a  great  variety  of  traea,  feeding 
upon  the  leaves  of  roses,  brambles,  the 
apple,  plum,  sloe,  hawthorn, oak, lime, 
alder,  and  sallow.     The  caterpillars 
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•Am  do  considerable  mischief  to  the  i  riance  and  beauty  of  his'flowers.    One 


rwe-trcet,  by  eating  large  holes  in  the 
latTM;  and,  keeping  on  the  under 
■its,  dieyare  seldom  visible  until  they 
tre  fbU-grown,  when  they  are  ol^en  an 
iacb  in  length,  and  ramble  about  to 
•elect  tome  saiiable  creTtce  in  the  bark 
of  a  tree  or  other  secure  place  to  spin 
tkdr  fine  white  silken  web,  strengthen- 
ed aad  protected  with  the  dtnerent 
kain  firon  their  own  bodies ;  in  this 
veh  tbey  change  to  pitch  colour,  and 
ntker  hairy  chrysalides,  from  whence 
tke  notbs  are  produced  at  various  pe- 
riodf."— Gsrd.  Chron. 

BONAPARTE  A.  Twospecies. 
Stove  epiphytes.  Seed.  Rich  sandy 
loon. 

IK)I7AT£A  ipecioM.  8toTe  epiphyte. 
DiriaoD.    Sandy  pent  and  loaml 

IKWES  are  beneficial  as  a  manure, 
kecasoe  their  chief  constituent  (phos- 
phate of  lime)  is  also  a  constituent  of 
all  plants;  and  the  selatine  which  is 
alto  in  bones  is  of  its^f  a  source  of  food 
to  tkcD.  The  hones  of  the  ox,  sheep, 
^rae,  and  pig,  being  those  usually  em- 
plojed,  their  analyses  are  here  given:*— 


PlKMph.  of  lime 
Cab.  of  lime 
Aaisttl  matter 
Tbe  bones  most 
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be  sppli^ 
cropt  in  very  small  pieces  or  powder ; 
aod  ten  pounds  at  the  time  of  inserting 
(!»  teed  is  enough  for  thirty  square 
ytTdi,  if  town  broadcast ;  and  a  much 
■Buller  quantity  is  sufficient  if  sprinkled 
aieag  the  drills  in  which  the  seed  is 
wwB.^  There  is  bo.  doubt  that  bone 
dnt  maj  be  employed  with  advantage 
'B  aJI  fardens  and  to  nil  garden-crops, 
l>«t  it  hat  been  experimented  on  most 
cxieanvely  with  the  turnip  and  potato, 
aid  vith  onfailing  benefit.  Mixed  with 
^piksr,  and  drilled  in  with  the  turnip 
*«d,  it  has  been  found  to  preserve  the 
!«Uff  pianU  from  the  ily.  Mr.  Knight 
^ad  it  beneficial  whefn  applied  largely 
io  atone-fVoit,  at  the  time  of  planting : 
a*d  it  it  quite  as  good  for  the  vine.  To 
Uwit,tiiednst  has  been  applied  with 
rest  advantage  when  the  grass  was 
k^cotBisg  thin.  As  a  manure  for  the 
•knibbery,  parterre,  and  green-house, 
't  It  sIm  most  valuable ;  and  crushed  as 
veU 


pound  of  bone-dost  mixed  with  twelve 
ounces  of  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitQol), 
and  tweWe  ounces  of  waiter,  if  lefl  to 
act  upon  each  other  for  a  day,  form 
soper-phoephate  of  lime,  a  wine-glaat 
full  of  which  has  been  found  beneficial 
to  pelargoniums.  Applied  as  a  top- 
dressing,  taixed  with  half  its  weight  of 
charcoal  4uBt,  it  is  a  good  manure  for 
onions,  and  may  be  applied  at  Ihe  rate 
of  nine  pounds  to  the  square  rod. 
There  is  little  doubt  of  this  super-phos- 
phate heitog  good  for  all  our  kitchen* 
garden  crops,  being  mor^  prompt  in  its 
effects  upon  n  crop  than  simple  bone- 
duat,hecause  it  is  soluble  in  water,nnd 
therefore  mere  readily  presented  to  the 
roots  in  a  state  for  them  to  imbibe. 

BONNCTIA  patustrU.  Stove  ever- 
green tree.    Cuttings.    Loam  and  peat. 

B  O  N  T I A  da^noidn.  Stove  ever- 
green tree.    Cuttings.    Loam  and  peat. 

BORAGE  {fiorago  offieinalU).  Its 
young  leaves  are  sometimes  used  in 
salads,  or  boiled  as  spinach.  Being 
aromatic,  its  spikes  of  flowers  are  put 
into  negus  and  cool  tankards. 

Soil  and  situation, — For  the  spring 
knd  summer  sowing,  any  light  soil  and 
open  tituation  may  be  allotted,  provid- 
ed the  first  is  not  particularly  rich  ;  but 
for  those  which  have  to  withstand  the 
winter,  a  light  dry  soil,  and  the  shelter 
of  a  ^outh  fence,  is  most  suitable.  A 
very  fertile  soil  renders  it  super-luxu- 
riant, and  injures  the  intensity  of  its 
flavour. 

Tifnu  and  mode  of  $ouHng,-^it  is 
propagated  by  seed,  which  is  sown  in 
March  or  April,  and  at  the  close  of  July, 
for  production  in  summer  and  autumn, 
and  again  in  August  or  Septmnber,  for 
the  supply  of  winter^  and  succeedinff 
spring.  These  sowings  to  be  performed 
in  shallow  drills,  six  inches  asunder. 
When  of  about  six  weeks'  growth,  the 
plants  are  to  be  thinned  to  six  inches 
apart,  and  the  plants  thus  removed  of 
the  spring  and  autumn  sowing, may  he 
transplanted  at  a  similar  distance  ;  but 
those  of  t^e  summer  seldom  will  endure 
the  removal,  and  at  all  times  those  (eft 
unmoved  prosper  most.  At  the  time  of 
transplanting,  if  at  all  dry  weather,  tbey 
must  be  occasionally  watered  mode- 
rately until  established;  water  must 
also  be  frequently  applied  to  the  seed 
bed  of  the  summer  sowing,  otherwise 


ground,  is  employed  generally 

to  mil  with  the  soil, of  potted  plante.    .,    .  „, 

Mr.  Manad  finds  it  promotes  the  Uixu-  |  the  vegetation  will  be  slow  and  weak. 
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To  obtain  teed,^~To  tare  seed,  sonie 
of  those  plants  which  have  survived  the 
winter  must  be  iefl  ungathered  from. 
They  will  begin  to  flower  about  June; 
and  when  their  seed  is  perfectly  ripe, 
the  stalks  must  be  gathered,  and  dried 
completely  before  it  is  rubbed  out. 

BORAGOi  Six  species.  Hardy.  Di- 
vision dr  seed.    Common  soil. 

BORASSUS  flabeiliformis.  Stove 
palm.    Seed.    Loam  and  peat. 

BORfiONIA.  Nine  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings.'  Peat 
and  loam. 

BORDER,  is  a  name  applied  to  that 
narrow  division  of  the  garden  which' 
usujilJy  accompanies  each  side  of  a 
walk  in  'die  pleasure-grounds,  and  to 
the  narrow  bed  which  is  close  to  the 
garden  wall  on  one  side,  and  abuts  on  a 
walk  on  the  other.  The  walls  being 
mostly  occupied  by  Jruit  trees,  the  lat- 
ter may  be  considered  as  the  fruit-bor- 
ders, and  tbe  first^named  as  the  flower- 
borders. 

1,  Fntit-bordert. — Next  to  the  wall 
should  be  a  path  three  feet  wide,  for 
the  convenience  of  pruning  and  gather- 
ing. Next  to  this  puth  should  be  tne 
border,  eight  or  nine  feet  wide;  and 
then  the  broad  walk,  which  should  al- 
ways encompass  the  main  compart- 
ments of  the  kitchen  garden.  The  whole 
t»f  the  breadth  from  ^e  wall  to  the  edge 
of  this  main  walk  should  be  excavated 
to  the  depth  of  four  feet ;  the  bottom  of 
the  excavation  rammed  hard ;  brickbats 
and  large  stones  then  mit  in  to  the  depth 
of  one  foot  and  a  half;  and  the  remain- 
ing two  feet  and  a  Jialf  filled  up  with 
suitable  soil.  From  tbe  underdrainage 
of  brickbdts,  &c.,  draining  pipes  should 
be  laid y  with  an  outfall  into  some  neigh- 
boring ditch.  No  fhiit  tree  will  be 
healthy  if  it  roots  deep,  or  if  its  roots 
are  surrounded  by  superfluous  water — 
that  is,  more  water  than  the  soH  will 
retain  by  its  own  chemical  and  capil- 
lary attractions.  Shallow  rooting  crops 
do  no  harm  to  the  trees  grown  on  fruit 
borders  sufficient  to  require  their  total 
banishment. 

2.  Flower  borders, — These,  like  the 
preceding,  and  indeed  like  every  other 
part  of  the  garden  not  devoted  to  aqua- 
tic and  marsh  plants,  should  be  well 
drained.  In  plotting  them  it  must  also 
be  remembered,  that  if  narrow,  no  art 
will  impart  to  them  an  aspect  of  bold- 
ness and  grandeur.  Indeed  narrowness 


of  surface  is  inseparably  coonectBd  with 
an  impression  that  the  grounds  are  of 
limited  extent,  and  no  disposal  of  the 
plapts  will  remove  the  littleness  thus 
suggested.  If  the  pleasure  grounds  are 
small,  narrow  borders  are  permissible, 
but  even  then  the  broader  they  mre  the 
less  is  the  appearance  of  raeanneas. 
Neatness  must  be  the  presidin^r  deity 
over  flower  borders,  and  no  application 
of  the  hoe  and  rake,  no  removal  of  de- 
cayed leaves,  no.tying  up  of  straggliiig 
members,  can  be  too  unreinitGng. 

For  the  arrangement  of  the  plants, 
see  Flotoerti  and  for  particular  culti- 
vstion,  each  will  be  found  under  the 
name  of  the  plant. 

BORECOLE,  Brauica  olerarea  fim^ 
brUUa, 

FaH«^i«f.— Of  the  following,  1,  2,  3^ 
5,  6^  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  and  16,  are  the 
best. 

1.  Brussels  Borecole,  or  Sprouts. 

2.  Green  Qorecole,  BrasMica  oieraeea 
selenitia, 

3.  Purple  Borecole,  B.  oleracmi  laci- 
niata, 

4.  Variegated  Borecole.. 

5.  German  or  Curled  Kale,  or  Car- 
lies. 

6.  Scotch  or  Siberian  Kale,  B.  o. 
tabellica.  , 

7.  Chou  de  Milan. 

Hf  Egyptian  or  Rabi  Kale. 
9.  Ragged  Jack.       , 
Ilk  Jerusalem  Kale. 

11.  Buda-Russian,  or  Manchester 
Kale. 

12.  Anjou  Kal^. 

13.  One-thousand-headed  cabbage. 

14.  Palm  Borecole. 

15.  Portugal  or  large  ribbed. 

16.  Woburn  perennial. 

Woburn  kale  n^ay  be  propa^ted  by 
cuttings,  six  inches  long,  planted  where 
to  remain  in  March  or  April.. 

Buda  kale  is  grestly  improved  by 
blanching  under  m  pot,  like  sea  kale. 

Sou^ng'.— -The  first  crop  sow  about 
the  end  of  Marth,  or  early  in  April,  the 
seedlings  of  which  are,  fit  for  pricking 
oQt  towards  the  end  of  April,  and  for 
final  planting  at  the  close  of  Maj,  for 
production  late  in  autumn  and  com- 
mencement of  winter.  The  sowing 
must  be  repeated  about  the  middle  of 
May ;,  for  nnal  pisnting,  during  July, 
and  lastly  in  August,  for  use  during 
winter  and  early  spring. 

Pricking   out.  —  Their   fitaeae    ibr 
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pricking  ont  is  wben  tli«ir  leaves  are 
aboat  two  inches  in  breadth  ;  they  most 
be  Kt  sii  inches  apart  each  way,  and 
watered  freqqently  on  til  established. 
Ik  foor  or  five  weeks  they  will  be  of 
lofficient  growth  for  final  removal. 

Planting. — ^When  planted,  they  must 
be  Mt  in  rows  two  feet  and  a  half  apart 
taeh  way,  the  last  plantation  may  be 
til  inchea  closer.  They  must  be  wa- 
tered and  weeded,  and  as  they  are  of 
large  ipreading  growth,  the  earth  can 
only  be  drawn  sboat  their  stems  during 
tbeir  early  growth.  If  during  stormy 
weather  aoy  of  those  which  acquire  a 
tall  growth  are  blown  down,  they  must 
be  npported  by  stakes,  when  they  will 
1000  firmly  re-establish  themselves. 

Ts  rai$e  seetf.-^For  the  production  of 
aeed,  ssch  plants  of  each  variety  as  are 
or  the  finest  growth  must  be  selected, 
asd  either  left  where  grown  or  removed 
dsrii^  open  weather  in  November,  or 
befcrc  the  close  of  February,  the  earlier 
the  better,  into  rows  three  feet  apart 
each  way,  and  buried  down  to  tneir 
beads.  The  seed  ripens  about  the*  be- 
fiiBing  of  August. 

fiORONIA.  Twelve  species.  Green- 
boite  evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings. 
Saady  peat. 

BORRERIA.  Three  species.  Stove 
or  green-house.  Cutting^.  Comn^on 
ioii. 

BOSCIA  anegaUiuis.  Stove  ever- 
frecn  shrub.    Cuttings.    Rich  clayey 

loan. 

BOSEA  y^rvamora.  Green-house 
evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings.  Loam  and 
peat 

BoeTRICHXJS,  a  class  of  beetlds, 
■aoy  of  which  are  very  injurious  to  the 
oops  of  the  garden. 

B.iitpar,  Apple  bark  beetle.  The 
fc^e  of  this  insect  bores  into  the 
*ood  of  the  apple  tree,  and  there  depo- 
litB  ber  eggs,  g^erally  in  the  month  of 
May ;  and  its  perforations  are  so  nnme- 
'oasaod  extensive,  as  frequently,  on  the 
eostiaent,  to  destroy  the  tree.  In  Eng- 
Uad  it  rarely  occurs.  The  perforations 
^e  confined  to  the  alburnum  of  the 
wood. 

B»  typographuSf  Typographer  bark 
i^cetle.  This  attacks  the  pine  tribe, 
««pecially  the  silver  fir. 

B.  pinastri.  Pinaster,  or  red  bark 

^*f9^,  confines  its  attacks  to  the  pines, 

leaving  the  firs  untouched,  as  the  B. 

^^'^  lives  exclusively  on  the  larch, 
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and  the  B*  orthogra^phnu  on  the  sprue* 
fir. 

BOSWELLIA,  Alibanum  tree.  Two 
species.  Stove  evergreen  trees.  Cut- 
tings.   Loam  and  peat. 

BOTANY  BAY  TREE,  Smilax  ^/y. 
qfphylla. 

BOTRYCHIUM,  Moonwort.  Six  spe- 
cies. Hardy  fer^s.  Division,  or  seed. 
Loam  and  peat. 

BOTTOM  HEAT.  Naturally  the 
temperature  of  the  soil  always  bears  a 
due  relative  proportion  to  that  of  the 
air.  When  Uie  temperature  of  the  air 
decreases,  that  of  the  soil  also  de- 
creases, but  very  slowly ;  and  when  the 
atmbspheric  heat  increasef,  that  of  the 
soil  also  gradually  rises.  Bottoqfi  heat, 
or  heat  applied  below  the  roots  of 
plants,  is  the  artificial  mode  of  imitating 
this  proceeding  of  nature  in  our  hot- 
houses, and  other  structures  of  that 
kind.  If  the  temperature  of  the  soil  be 
too  coTd  in  proportion  to  the  temperature 
of  the.  atmosphere,  the  roots  are  not 
stimulated  sufficiently  to  imbibe  food  as 
fast  as  it  is  reouired  by  the  branches 
and  foliage,  and  as  a  consequence  ,the 
leaves  or  fhiit  will  fall  or  wither.  Oh 
the  other  hand,  if  the  temperature  of  the 
soil  be  too  great  in  proportion  to  that 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  roots  absorb  food 
faster  than  it  can  be  elaborated  by  the 
branches  and  leaves,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, over  luxuriant  shoots,  and  an 
ettra  development  of  leaves,  are  caused 
instead  of  blossoms,  and  a  healthy  pro- 
gress in  aU  the  parts. 

Every  plant  obviously  will  have  a 
particular  bottom  heat  most  congenial 
to  it.  Plants  growing  in  open  plains, 
as  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  will  re- 
quire a  higher  bottom  heat  than  those 
growing  in  the  shade  of  the  South  Ame- 
rican forests,  though  the  temperature  of 
the  air  out  of  the  shade  may  bo  the  same 
in  each  country.  That  gardener  will 
succeed  in  exotic  plant-culture  best, 
who  among  his  other  knowledge  has 
ascertained  the  relative  temperature  of 
the  air  and  soil  in  which  any  given  plant 
grows  naturally.  At  present,  such  in- 
formation from  actual  observation  is 
not  obtainable,  but  it  is  not  so  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  maximum  and  minimum 
temperature  of  the  air  of  a  country ; 
and  this  being  obtained,  the  gardener 
may  adopt  this  as  a  safe  rule.  Let  the 
bottom  heat  fbr  plants  of  that  country 
be  always  5^  higher  than  the  average 
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temperature,  or  ifthe  average  roaximum 
temperature  of  the  air  only  be  known, 
let  the  bottom  heat  be  less  by  10^  than 
the  maximum  temperature  of  the  air. 

Dr.  Lindley  very  justly  observes  iipon 
this  subject,  that  "  y/e  have  doubtless 
much  to  learn  as  to  the  proper  manner 
of  applying  bottom  heat  to  plants,  and 
as  to  the  amount  they  will  bear  under 
particular  circumstances.  It  is  in  par- 
ticular probable,  that  in  hot- hg uses 
plants  vrill  odt  bear  the  same  quantity 
of  bottom  heat  aa  they  receive  in  na- 
ture, because  we  cannot  give  them  the 
same  amount  of  light  and  atmospheric 
warmth ;  and  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  ascertain  ezperimeritally  whether 
it  is  not  a  certain  proportion  between 
the  heat  of  the  air  and  earth  that  we 
must  secure,  rather  than  any  absolute 
amount  of  bottom  heat. 

'<It  may  also  b^,  indeed  it  no  doubt  is, 
requisite  to  apply  a  very  high  degree  of 
heat  to  some  kinds  of  plants  at  particu- 
lar seasons,  although  a  very  much  lower 
amount  is  suitable  afterwards ;  a  remark 
that  is  chiefly  applicable  to  the  natives 
of  what  are  called  extreme  climates, 
that  is  to  Bay,  where  a  very  high  sum- 
mer temperature  is  followed  by  a  very 
low  winter  temperature ;  such  countries 
are  Persia,  and  many  parts  of  the  United 
States,  where  the  summers  are  exces- 
sively hot,  and  the  winter's  cold  intense. 
The  seeming  impossibility  of  imitating 
such  c(>Dditions  artificially,  will  proba- 
bly account  for  many  of  the  difficulties 
we  experience  in  bringing  certain  fruits, 
the  Newtown  pippin,  the  cherry,  the 
grape,  the  peach,  and  the  almond,  to 
the  perfection  they  acquire  in  other 
countries.'^ — Theory  of  Horticulture. 

BOURGEON,  or  Burgeon.    See  Bud. 

BOURRERIA.  Two  Species.  Stove 
evergreen  trees.  Cuttings.  Sandy  loam. 

BOUJSSINGAULTIA  baselloldes.— 
HalAhardy  bulbous  perennial.  Seeds. 
Common  soil. 

BOUVARDIA,  Five  species.  Green- 
house or  stove  evergreen  shrubs.  Cut- 
tings or  division.    Loam  and  peat. 

BOWER.    See  Arbor, 

BOX  {Buxtu  sempervirens),  is  noticed 
by  the  gardener  chiefly  as  a  plant  suita- 
ble for  edgings.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
neat,  and  certainly  the  best  article  used. 
In  some  gardens  it  is  suffered  to  attain 
too  great  bulk,  and  Uien  becomes  rather 
a  defect  than  ornament,  exhausting  the 
soil,  and  presenting  a  saie  lurking  place 


for  insects ;  it  should  not  be  allowed  to 
rise  higher  than  six  or  eight  inches,  and 
as  much  in  breadth — if  necessary  to  re- 
strain its  growth,  transplant.  The  be«t 
seasons  for  planting  box  are  at  mid- 
summer, and  ei^rly  in  the  spring.  Sm&JI 
rooted  slips  are  employed,  and  are 
planted  against  the  perpendicular  side . 
of  a  small  trench  along  the  edge  of  the 
border  orbed  they  are  desired  to  bound. 
The  best  month  for  clipping  box  is 
June,  and  it  should  be  done  in  shov^ery 
weather. 

BRABEJUM  ttellatvm.  Green-houae 
evergreen  shrub.  Ripe  cuttings.  Sandy- 
loam  and  peat. 

BRACHYCOME  »6erwf(fo/w.  «Seeds 
of  this,"  says  Dr.  Lindley,  <^  should  be 
sown  in  March  in  pots  or  shallow  pans, 
filled  With  light  rich  soil,  and  well 
drained,  and  the  pots  should  be  pinned 
in  a  gentle  hot-bed.  As  soon  as  the 
young  plants  are  established,  they  must 
be  kept  in  a  green-house:  shil\  into 
larger  pots  as  they  require  it.  Those 
that  are  to  be  grown  out  of  doOrs  should 
be  planted  out  in  a  prepared  b^d  early, 
say  by  the  end  of  May,  in  order  that 
they  may  perfect  their  seeds  in  Sep> 
tember  or  early  in  October." — G/trd. 
Chron. 

BRACUYLMffXnereifolia.  Green. 
house  evei^reen  shrub.  Cuttings.  Sandj 
peat. 

BRACHYSEMA.  Two  species. 
Green-house  evergreen  climbers.  Lay. 
ers,  cuttings,  or  seeds.  Sandy  loam 
and  peat. 

BRACHYSTELMA.  Two  specie^. 
Stove  tuherons-rooted  perennials.  Cat- 
tings.    Sandy  IdamJ 

BRASSAVOLA.  Twelve  species. 
Stove  epiphytes.   Division.   Wood. 

BRAS^IA.  Eleven  species.  .Stove 
epiphytes.    Division.     Wood. 

BRASSICA.  The  cabbage  tribe.  See 
Brocoli^  Cauliflotcerf  ^. 

BRAYA.  Two  species.  B.  afpina^ 
a  hardy  herbaceous  perennial ;  B.piloaay 
a  hardy  evergreen  shrub.  Seeds.  Leamy 
peat. 

BREAKING.  A  Tulip's  flower  is 
broken  when  it  has  attained  its  perma. 
nent  colors.  A  bulbous  root  is  said  to 
break  when  its  foliage  begins  to  be 
thrust  forth. 

BREMONTIERA  ommoxy/on.  Stove 
evergreen  shrub.  Curttings.  Sandj  loam. 

BR  ESI  A.    three  species.     Stove 
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erergrecn  trees.   Cuttiogs.  TorQr  loam 
uA  peat. 

BRICKS.  Afl  the  gardener  often 
■tf  require  to  know  how  many  bricks 
vyi  be  required  for  an  intendcMi  stfuc- 
tare,  it  will  be  a  suide  for  him  to  know 
that  all  bricks  told  in  England  are  re- 
paired bj  statute  (17  Geo.  3,  c.  42)  to 
be  eight  and  a  half  inches  long,  four 
io^es  wide,  and  two  and  a  half  inches 
thick.  Pantiles,  by  the  same  authority, 
■att  be  thirteen  and  a  half  inches  long, 
nine  and  a  half  inches  wide,  and  huf 
in  inch  thick.  \ 

BRIDGES  are  inconsistent  with  the . 
natere  of  a  lake,  bnt  characteristic  ofa  | 
lirer ;  they  are  on  that  account  used  in 
badscape  gardening  to  disguise  a  ter- 
miaation  -;  but  the  deception  has  been 
so  often  practised,  that  it  no  longer  de- 
ceives, and  a  bolder  aim  at  the  same 
cCect  will  now  be  more  successful.  If 
the  end  can  be  turned  just  out  of  sight, 
a  bridge  at  some  distance  raises  a  belief, 
while  the  water  beyond  it  remores 
every  doubt,  of  the  continuation  of  the 
nver;  the  supposition  immediately  oc- 
cars,  that  if  a  disguise  had  been  in- 
tended, the  bridge  would  have  been 
placed  further  back,  and  the  disregard 
ihas  shown  to  one  deception  gains  credit 
fcr  the  other. 

Ai  a  bridge  is  not  a  mere  appendage 
to  a  river,  but  a  kind  of  property  which 
denotes  its  character;  the  connexion 
httween  them  must  be  attended  to ; 
from  the  want  of  it,  the  single  wooden 
arch  once  much  in  fashion,  seemed 
feneraUy  misplaced ;  elevated  without 
occasion  so  much  above  it,  it  was  to- 
tally detached  from  the  river ;  and  often 
seen  straddling^  in  the  air,  without  a 
glimpse  of  the  wster  to  account  for  it, 
and  the  ostentation  of  it  as  an  oma- 
■eotaJ  object  diverted  all  that  train  of 
ideas  which  its  use  mb  a  communication 
might  suggest.  The  vastness  of  Walton 
BrKlge  cannot  without  affectation  be 
Bunicfced  in  a  garden  where  the  mag- 
aifieeBt  idea  of  inducting  the  Thames 
oader  one  arch  is  wanting ;  and  where 
the  atmctore  itself^  reduced  to  a  narrow 
scale,  retains  no  pretension  to  great- 
aesB.  Unless  the  situation  make  such  a 
height  necessary,  or  the  point  of  view 
be  greatly  above  it,  or  wood  or  rising 
ground  instead  of  sky  behind  it  fill  up 
the  vacancy  of  the  arch,  it  seetns  an 
effort  without  a  cause,  forced  and  pre- 
posterous. 


The  vulgar  footbridge  of  planks,  only 
guarded  on  one  hand  by  a  common  rail, 
and  supported  by  a  few  ordinary  piles, 
is  often  more  proper.  It  is  perfect  as  a 
communication,  because  it  pretends  to 
nothing  further,  it  is  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity of  ciihivated  nature;  and  if  the 
banksfrom  which  it  starts  be  ofa  mode- 
rate height,  its  elevation  preserves  it 
from  meanness. 

No  other  species  so  effectually  cha- 
racterizes a  river ;  it  seems  too  plain  for 
an  ornament,  too  obscure  for  a  disguise  ; 
it  must  be  for  xise,  it  can  be  a  passage 
only  ;  it  is  therefbre  spoiled  if  adorned, 
it  is  disfigured  if  only  painted  of  any 
other  than  a  dusky  colour.  But  being 
thus  incapable  of  all  decoration  and  im- 
portance, it  is  often  too  humble  for  a 
great,  and  too  simple  for  an  elegant 
scene.  A  stone  bndge  is  generally 
more  suitable  to  either,  but  in  that  also 
an  extraordinary  elevation  compensates 
for  the  distance  at  which  it  leaves  the 
water  below. 

A  gentle  rise  and  easy  sweep  more 
closely  preserve  the  relation  ;  a  certain 
degree  of  union  should  also  be  formed 
between  the  banks  and  the  bridge,  that 
it  may  seem  to  rise  out  of  the  banks, 
not  barely  to  be  imposed  upon  them  ;  it 
ought  not  generally  to  swell  much 
above  their  level,  the  parapet  wall 
should  be  brought  down  nei^r  to  the 
ground,  or^d  against  some  swell,  and 
the  size  and  the' uniformity  of  the  abut- 
ments should  be  brbken  by  hillocks  or 
thickets  about  them ;  every  expedient 
should  be  used  to  mark  the  connexion 
of  the  building,  both  with  the  ground 
firom  which  it  starts,  and  the  water 
which  it  crosses. : 

In  wild  sind  romantic  scenes  may  be 
introduced  a  ruined  stone  bridge,  of 
which  some  arches  may  be  still  stand- 
ing, and  the  loss  of  those  which  are 
fallen  may  be  supplied  by  It  few  planks, 
with  a  rail  thrown  over  the  vacancy.  It 
is  a  picturesque  object,  it  suits  the  situ- 
ation and  the  antiquity  of  the  passage ; 
the  care  taken  to  keep  it  still  open, 
though  the  original  building  is  decayed, . 
the  apparent  necessity  which  thence  re- 
sults for  a  communication,  give  it  an 
imposing  air  of  reality. — Whateley. 

BRINING.    See  Steeping, 

BROADCAST,  is  a  mode  of  Sowing 
now  rapidly  falling  into  disuse  in  the 
garden  as  well  as  in  the  field.  It  has 
no  one  advantage  over  sowing  in  drills. 
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except  that  the  work  of  sowing  is  done 
more  expeditiously.  Subsequently,  the 
saving  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  drill  sys- 
tem. See  Drilling.  I  know  of  no 
sowing  where  the  broadcast  mode  is 
preferable,  except  in  the  case  of  grass 
seeds  upon  lawns.  Loudon  thus  de- 
scribes the  operation  of  broadcast  sow- 
ing:— "The  seed  is  taken  top  in  por- 
tions in  the  hand,  and  dispersed  by  a 
horizontal  movement  of  the  arm  to  the 
extent  of  a  semicircle,  opening  the  band 
at  the  same  time,  and  scattering  the 
seeds  in  the  air,  so  as  they  may  ^11  as 
equally  as  possible  over  the  breadth 
taken  in  by  the  sower  at  once,  and 
which  is  generally  six  feet,  that  being 
the  diameter  of  the  circle  in  which  h|s 
hand  moves  through  half  the  circum- 
ference. In  sowing  broadcast  on  the 
surface  of  his  beds,  apd  in  narrow  strips 
or  borders,  the  seeds  are  dispersed 
between  the  thumb  and  fingers  by  hori- 
zontal movements  of  the  hand  in  seg- 
ments of  smaller  circles.'* 

BROCCOLF.  Thtsamein  Eng.,  Fr., 
and  Ital.  Italienische  Kohly  Ger.  Bra- 
culif  Span.  «  This  exquisite  vegetable 
resembles  the  cauliflower  ingrowth,  ap- 
pearance, and  flavour,  and  is  "supposed 
to  have  originated  from  it.  Some  of  the 
varieties  produce  white  heads,. others 
purple,  sulphur  coloured,  &c.  It  is  cul- 
tivated with  less  trouble  than  the  cauli- 
flower, and  heads  with  more  certainty. 
The  autumn  is  the  season  in  which  it  is 
generally  perfected,  but  with  proper 
management  may  frequently  be  had 
throughout  the  winter  and  spring. 

"  The  varieties  are  extensive,  and 
differ  in  the  time  of  ripening,  as  well  as 
hardiness.  Those  we  have  cultivated 
with  most  success  are  the  purple  cape, 
sulphur  coloured,  and  early  cauliflower 
broccoli.  There  are  also  several  other 
autumnal  kinds,  such  as  the  green  cape, 
early  purple,  early  white,  creain-*co- 
loured,  or  Portsmouth,  &c. ;  but  the 
purple  cape  is  much  the  most  certain 
to  head,  indeed  the  only  one  to  be  re- 
lied on  in  this  climate.  Our  plan  of 
cultivation  has  been,  to  sow  the  seed 
from  the  middle  to  latter  end  of  spring; 
transplanting  them  when  they  attain  the 
size  at  which  cat»bage  plants  are  gene- 
rally put  out. 

**  Should  the  weather  prove  very  dry 
at  the  periods  in  which  it  is  proper  to 
ijow,  some  diflicutty  mny  be  found  in 
getting  the  seed  to  vegetate;  in  that 


cose  choose  a  spot  shaded  from  tli^ 
mid-day  sun,  and  cover  the  bed  with 
straw  litter,  lightly  spread  over  the  sur- 
face, which  sufier  to  remain  aotil  the 
seeds  ^rout,  when  it  should  be  imme- 
diately removed.  Bass  mats  or  cloths 
are  sometimes  used  for  this  pvrpose; 
they  shouM  be  removed  every  evening, 
and  replaced  in  the  morning,  else  the 
seed  loses  the  benefit  of  the  dew. 

<<  A  few  observations  only  are  neces- 
sary as  to  the  progressive  cultore  of 
the  broccoli.  Having,  in  the  first  place, 
selected  a  deeply  dug,  rich  piece  of 
ground,  and  ^planted  them  therein  as 
you  would  cabbage  plants,  allowing 
them  rather  more  room,  do  not  neglect 
to  hoe  and  stir  the  ground,  keeping  it 
perfectly  clean  and  me  from  weeas ; 
when  they  are  six  or  eight  inches  high, 
land  them  up,  that  is,  with  the  hoe 
draw  around  the  base  of  the  plants 
some  of  the  loose  soil,  forming  it  like  a 
basin,  thi$  stock  of  the  plant  being  the 
centre.  If  dry  weather  ensue,  give  an 
occasional  watering,  which  will  gready 
facilitate  their  growth. 

<<  The  earlier  sowings  will  commence 
heading  early  in  the  autumn ;  the  latter 
sown  plants,  many  of  them  will  show  no 
appearance  of  heading  before  winter. 
On  the  approach  of  black  frost  they  are 
to  be  removed  to  some  sheltered  aitaa- 
tion,  and  "  laid  in,^*'  afler  the  manner  of 
winter  cabbage ;  that  is,  burying  the 
stalk  entirely  up  to  the  lower  leaves, 
the  Crown  projecting  at  an  angle  of 
45  degrees.  They  are  more  tender 
than  the  cabbage,  and  require  to  be 
protected  against  severe  frost,  which 
may  readily  be  done  by  setting  over 
them  frames,  such  as  are  placed  on  hot- 
beds, and  cover  with  shutters,  or  by 
setting  boards  on  edge  around  them,  the 
back  the  highest,  on  which  lay  a  cover- 
ing of  boards  similar  to  a  roof.  Thns 
they  are^heltered  from  frost,  and  undne 
quantities  of  rain.  As  the  winter  ad- 
vances, and  the  frost  becomes  more  se- 
vere, give  an  additional  covering,  of 
straw  scattered  loosely  immediately 
over  the  plants  inside  the  board  cover- 
ing. In  uiis  situation  they  will  remain 
secure,  some  of  them  heading  from  time 
to  time  during  the  winter,  and  most  of 
them  producing  fine  beads  in  spring. 
Care  should  be  observed  to  remove  the 
straw  covering  on  the  arrival  of  spring, 
and  to  raise  the  shatters  or  boards  in 
fine  weather,  that  air  may  be  freely  ad- 
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■ttedy  renoTing  them  entirely  the  lat- 
ter ptrt  of  March. 

^  It  it  the  practice  of  eoine  who  have 
liffla  dry  ceUara,  to  place  them  therein, 
VOC&  removing  them  in  the  aotamn, 
bvyifig  the  roots  and  stalks  as  above 
direeted.  In  that  attnation  they  re> 
<l«re  BO  further  care  or  protection. 
Bnceoli  is  someiimes  sovrn  aboiu  the 
Biddle  of  Septeaaber,  the  plants  pre^ 
lerved  in  frames  during  winter,  and  put 
Sit  in  the  spring.  They  are  by  no 
Bessf  certain  to  succeed  well  at  that 
ttMon;  a  tew  nevertheless  might  be 
tiiu  managed,  as  they  will  generally 
ksMl  in  the  autumn,  when  failing  to  do 
10  daring  the  sunmier  months. 

"  All  the  Brassica  or  Cabbage  tribe  is 
mb^tct  to  he  preyed  uf>on  by  various 
iaieeti,  the  most  destructive  of  which 
IB  tbis  country  is  the  <  Black  Fly> 
[BaUiea  nemomm)  $  and  in  such  im- 
■eaie  qoantitiea  do  they  sometimes 
ippear,and  so  voracious  their  appetite, 
tut  extreme  difficulty  is  found  in  pro- 
tscting  the  young  plants  from  their 
<iefredations.  As  soon  as  they  appear, 
taJie  wood  ashes,  mixed  with  one-third 
UMiaked  lime,  and  sprinkle  over  the 
catire  plants,  first  Wetting  the  leaves 
tbattbe  dust  may  adhere;  this  should 
be  repeated  as  often  as  it  flies  off,  or  is 
*tabed  off  by  rain.  An  application  of 
luu  vater  is  also  beneficial ;  it  is  disa- 
feeable  to  the  fly  aa  well  as  the  slug ; 
the  latter  insect  preys  much  upon  them 
ia  damp  weather.  But  the  most  certain 
prevtative  is  a  solution  of  whale-oil 
<otp<-«  solution  of  common  sofl-soap 
or  brswn-soap,  would  probably  answer 
tbeDorpose;  the  alkali  therein  is  par- 
ticaJarly  ofiensive  to  that  troublesome 
ialrider.*'^Jbiro/  JUguter, 

BRODL^A.  Two  species.  B.  con- 
ffsf^green-houoe ;  B,  grflndiflora,  half 
Mr  bulbons  perennials.  Ofisets. 
8»ad  V  peat. 

fifiOHELIA.  Fifteen  species.  Chiefly 
(^e  herbaceous  perennials.  B.  disco- 
l*r  ia  an  evergreen  shrub ;  B.  exudant, 
*>  epiphyte.  Sackers.  Rich  loamy  soil. 

BROMHJ£ADIA  po/iufriff.  Stove  epi- 
ph^te.    O&eta.    Peat  and  potsherds. 

B&0N6NIARTIA,  podalyrioides, 
6rMBi>hottse  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings. 
Seadj  loam  and  peat. 

BAOOM.    See  B4$cm, 

BROeiMUM.     Two  species.    Stove 

***rgreea  ahntbt*     Cuttings.     Loamy 
no. 


BROTERA,  corymbosa.  Hardy  herb- 
aceous perennial.  Division.  Loam  and 
peat. 

BBOUGHTONIA.  Two  species. 
Stove  epiphytes.    Division.    Wood. 

BROUSSONETIA.  Two  species. 
Hardy  deciduous  trees.  Cuttings.  Light 
open  soil. 

BROWALLIA.  Four  species.  Green- 
house annuals.  ^  Seeds.  Rather  sandy 
soil. 

BROWNEA.  Five  species.  Stove 
evergreen  shrubs.  Ripe  cuttings.  Sandy 
loam  and  peat. 

BROWNLOVVIA  elata.  Stove  ever- 
green tree.  Cuttings*  Sandy  loamy 
soil. 

BRUCHUS,  a  genus  of  titles. 

B,  granarius  and  B.  pisi  are  greatly 
destructive  to  our  pea  crops.  They  are 
small  brownish  beetles,  usually  found 
at  the  same  time  the  plants  are  in  flower, 
and  they  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  ten- 
der seeds  of  leguminous  plants,  and 
sometimes  in  different  kinds  of  corn. 
In  these  the  larva,  a  small  white  fleshy 
grub,  finds  both  a  suitable  habitation 
and  an  abundance  of  food.  It  under- 
goes all  its  transformations  in  the  seed, 
and  the  perfect  insect  remains  in  it  till 
the  spring,  though  in  fine  autumns  the 
perfect  insects  appear  at  that  season 
also.  The  larvs  possess  the  singular 
instinct  of  never  attacking  the  vital  part 
of  the  seed  till  the  last. 

We  have  oflen  observed  the  seed 
pods  of  chorozema,  and  other  de}i9ate 
and  scarce  leguminous  plants  in  green- 
hduses,  pierced  by  'the  Bruckus  piti. 
The  more  effectual  remedy  is  to  pull 
up  and  burn  the  haulm  and  pods  alto- 
gether, and  not  attempt  to  get  a  crop 
at  all.  Peas  infested  with  B.  grcmarinty 
are  always  known  by  a  small  hole  being 
on  one  side,  and  these  should  be  care- 
fully picked  out,  as  they  not  only  spoil 
the  appearance  of  a  sample,  but  spread 
the  injury. 

.  BRjUGMANSIA.  Four  species. 
Green-house  evergreen  shrubs.  B.Way- 
manii  is  a  stove  evergreen  tree.  Cut- 
tings.   Rich  soil. 

BRUISE.    See  Canker. 

BRUNIA.  Eighteen  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings. 
Sandy  peat. 

RRUNNICH  lAcirrAota.  Green-house 
evergreen  climber.  Cuttings.  Loamy 
soil. 

BRUNONIA  oMtfra/if.    Hard/iierb- 
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aceoQS  perennial.  Division.  Loamy 
soil.  A  frame  or  cool  green-house  is 
suited  for  its  growth. 

BRUNSFELSIA.  Four  species. 
Stove  evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings.  Good 
rich  soil. 

BRUNSVIGIA.  Thirteen  species. 
Gfeen-house  bulbous  perenniaJs.  Off- 
sets.   Rich  mould. 

The  bulbs,  while  dormant,  which  is 
during  winter,  are  kept  in  a  cool  green- 
house, in  as  dry  and  airy  a  place  as 
possible,  until  thev  begin  to  show  leaves; 
then  to  be  potled  in  three  parts  good 
turfy  loam,  one  part  lea^mould^  and 
a  little  silver  sand,  and  plaQod  so'  that 
they  have  the  full  benefit  of  ^he  light. 

Wheo  the  leaves  have  grown  to  about 
twelve  inches  in  length,  plunge  in  a 
strong  bottom  heat,  and  allow  to  remain 
till  the  flower-stem  pushes  clear  of  the 
leaves,  which  will  be  in  ab#ut  four  or ' 
five  week^.  They  must  thien  be  gra-' 
dually  hardened  off  and  returned  to  the 
green-house,  there  to  expand  their  bios- 
soms>  which  consist  of  a  number  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  flowers. 

Af\er  flowering,  every  care  must  be 
taken  of  the  foliage,  by  exposing^  it  to 
the  full  influence  of  the  sun,  and  giving 
plenty  of  water. 

When  the  plants  show  an  inclination 
to  rest,  water  must  be  altogether  with- 
held. 

BRYA.  Two  species,  ^ve^  ever- 
green shrubs.  Cuttings  or  seed.  Very 
rich  soil. 

BRYOPHYLLUM  caiicinum.  Stove 
evergreen  shrub.  Leaves.  Rich  loamy 
soil. 

BUCIDA  buceras.  Stove  evergreen 
tree.    Ripe  cuttings.    Loam  and  peat. 

Birt)S.  The  buds  are  organized  parts 
of  a  plant,  of  an  ovate  or  co^icaf  form, 
aqd  containing  the  rudiments  of  future 
branches^  leaves,  and  flowers,  which 
remain  latent  until  circumstances  favour 
their  development.  The  same  buds  ac- 
cordingly, as  circumstances  vary,  pro- 
duce either  flowers  or  leaves.  Buds 
spring  from  the  alburnum,  to  which 
they  are  always  connected  by  central 
vessels. 

BUDDING  is  the  art  of  making  a  bqd 
enite  to  the  stem  or  branch  (then  called 
the  stock)  of  another  tree  or  shrub,  in- 
dependently from  its  parent.  The  ob- 
ject thus  attained  is  a  rapid  multiplica- 
tion of  that  parent ;  and  in  the  case  of  i 
seedli^s,  an  earlier  production  of  fruit  I 


than  if  the  buds  were  left  upon  the  pa- 
rent.   Delicate  kinds  are  strengthened 
by  being  worked,  as  it  is  technicaJlj 
termed,  upon  more  robust  stocks,  as 
when  a  tender  vine  is  budded  on   the 
Syrian,  and  the  double  yellow  rose  upon 
the  common  China.     Variegated  rosea 
often  lose  their  distinctive   marka    if 
grown  upon  their  own  roots.     Roaea 
budded  npon  ^e  common  brier  afibrd 
finer  flowers  than  upon  their  own  sterna. 
Buds  from  seedling  peaches  and  pears 
are  earlier  productive — and    produce 
finer    fruit —  budded    upon    a    robust 
stock  s  but  buds  .pf  the  pear  inserted 
earlier  than  the  close  of  August,  pro- 
duce branched  and  not  blossoms.  Where 
the  bud  comes  in  contact  with  the  wood 
of  the  stocky  a  confused  line  is  visible, 
between  which  line  and  the  bark  6f  the 
bud  new  wood  is   produced,   having 
solely  all  the  characteristics  of  the  pa- 
rent of  the. bud.    Buds  of  almost  ererj 
species  succeed  with  most  certainty  If 
inserted  in  shoots  of  the  same  'year's 
growth  :  but  the  small  walnut  buds  suc- 
ceed best  which  are  taken  from  the  base 
of  the  annual  shoots,  where  these  join 
the  year  old  wood  of  that  from  which 
the  bud  is  taken.    Buds  are  usually  two 
years  later    than  grafts  in   producing 
fruit,  but  then  every  bud  will  produce  a 
new  plant,  but  each  graft  has  at  least 
three  upon  it.    Buds  succeed  more  rea- 
dily than  grafts,  and  if  a  graft  inserted 
in  the  spring  has  failed,  a  bud  may  suc- 
ceed in  the  summer  of  the  same  year. 
Buds  are  ready  for  removal  when  their 
shield,  or  bark  attached  to  them,  sepa- 
rates readily  from  the  wood.     This  is 
usually  in  July  or  August,  and  is  inti- 
mated by  the  buds  being  well  developed 
in  the  axillae  of  the  present  year's  leaves. 
Scallop-budding- may  be  done  almost  at 
any  season.  Buds  should  be  taken  from 
the  middle  of  the  shoot;  those  from  its 
point  are  said  to  make  wood  too  freely, 
and  those  from  the  base  to  be  more  un- 
excitable,  and  consequently  less  prompt 
to  vegetate. 

Stocks  for  budding  may  he  much 
smaller  than  for  grafting,  even  on  the 
same  year's  shoot.  Several  buds  may 
be  inserted  on  older  branches,  and  thus 
a  good  head  be  obtained  at  once.  On 
stocks  of  long  standing,  scallop-bud- 
dfng  is  to  be  adopted.  Just  after  rain, 
and  when  there  is  no  violent  wind,  is  a 
time  to  be  preferred  for  budding.  What- 
ever mode  of  budding  is  adopted^  quick- 
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men  in  the  opention  it  iaditpenRible, 
for  if  the  wound  in  tlie  iiock  or  that  of 
ibe  bod  becomea  dry,  the  buddini;  wil[ 
liil.  The  b.rt  of  H.e  .inek  should  he 
rui  and  rabed  fi)st,  and  if  [xiKiiUe  on 


the  bud  ii  prspariog.  ind  the  moment 
[hia  ia  done,  it  abonlil  be  inierted,  and 

the  ligBlure  put  un  fiirlhwith. 

he        There    are    Iweaty-Ihrec   model  oF 

on    buddinf!  ditacribed  by  M.  Thouin,  but 

aaa   only  one— ahield -budding,  (Fig.  22)— i» 

ilsl )  generally  priclited  in  Great  Britain  and 


Fig.  3 


Ibe  Uaited  Statea.  Thea 


coKTey  alolenibly  dear  idea 
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ward  perpendicularly,  an  in 
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d    holding 
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d  with  tbe 
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r  it  about 

hair  »  inch  or  more  below 
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tbe  thunjb  and    Goger,  or  p 
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im  perfect 

K^.-^;=£E 

re  thia  woody  part  with- " 


bud  hai  been  thus  prepared 
between  the  wood  and  bar 


render  it  pliable  and  tough,  beginning 
a  Mlile  below  the  bottom  tif  the  perpen- 
dicular slit,  proceeding  upwarda  cloaely 
round  eiery  part  o»cept  jnal  over  the 
aye  of  the  bud,  nnd  continuing  it  a  little 
abate  Uie  hnriiontiil  cut,  not  too  tight, 
hut  juat  Biifiicient  to  keep  the  whole 

as  repreienlcd  at  d.     If  the  itock  and 


it  with  great  rapidllyj  aoac- 
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tiv«  Duraery-hand  will  readily  insert 
1000  budfl  in  a  day.  In  most  of  Uie  New 
Jersey  nurseries  boys  are  employed  for 
budding  peaches,  and  by  much  practice 
become  perfect  adepts  at  it.  The  mode 
just  described  is  called  shield  or  T 
budding,  from  the  shidd-like  form  of 
the  portion  of  bark  containing  the  bud 
to  be  inserted,  and  the  resemblance 
which  the  horizontal  and  perpendicular 
cuts  made  for  its  admission  into  the 
stock,  bear  to  the  two  principal  bars  of 
the  letter  T. 

<<  In  selecting  buds,  those  that  are 
Tery  young  should  be  avoided ;  for  in 
that  case  they  are  closely  connected 
with  the  greenish  substance  composing 
the  pith  at  the  tender  age  of  the  shoot 
producing  them  ;  and  on  this  substance 
they  then  doubtless  too, much  depend 
for  nourishment  to  be  safely  deprived 
ofit. 

<<  It  is  a  sign  that  they  are  duly  con- 
stituted when  they  begin  to  emit  woody 
substance ;  and  this  will  form  a  crite- 
rion of  their  fitness  to  shift  for  them- 
selves. 

<<  Buds  taken  froiia  fruit-bearing  trees 
on  walls  are  apt  to  fall,  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  blossom-buds  which  will 
not  produce  shoots^ 

«  Scallop-budding  consists  in  paring 
a  thin  tongue-s)iaped  section  or  bark 
flrom  the  side  of  the  stock ;  and  in  tak- 
ing a  similar  section  or  shield  from  the 
shoot  of  buds,  in  neither  case  removing 
tiie  wood.  The  section  or  shield  con- 
taining the  bud,  is  then  laid  on  the  cor- 
responding scallop  in  the  stock ;  its 
upper  edge  exactly  fitted  as  in  shield- 
budding,  and  at  least  one  of  its  edges  as 
in  whip-grafting — after  this  it  is  tied  in 
the  usual  way.  The  advantages  of  this 
mode'  are,  that  it  can  be  performed 
when  the  wood  and  bark  do  not  sepa- 
rate freely  ;  on  trees  having  very  stiff, 
thick,  suberose  bark,  and  at  any  season 
of  the  veer.  Its  disadvantages  are,  that 
it  requires  longer  time  to  perform  the 
operation,  and  is  less  certain  of  suc- 
cess." 

<<  Mr.  Knight  was  accustomed  on 
some  occasions  to  employ  two  distinct 
ligatures  to  hold  the  bud  of  his  peach 
trees  in  its  place.  One  was  first  placed 
above  the  bud  inserted,  and  upon  the 
transverse  seotfbn  through  the  bark ; 
the  other,  which  had  no  further  office 
than  that  of  securins  the  bud,  was  em- 
ployed in  the  usual  way.    As  soon  as 


the  bud  had  attached  itself,  the  ligature 
last  applied  wkk  taken  off,  but  the  other 
was  suffered  to  remain.  The  passage 
of  the  sap  upwards  was  in  consequence 
much  obstructed,  and  buds  inserted  in 
June  began  to  vegetate  strongly  in  July. 
When  these  had  afforded  shoots  abont 
four  inches  long,  the  remaining  ligatore 
was  taken  off  to  permit  the  excess  of 
sap  to  pass  on,  and  the  young  shoots 
were  nailed  to  the  wall.  Being  there 
properly  exposed  to  light,  their  wood 
ripened  well  and  afforded  blossoms  in 
the  succeedifie  spring." 

In  the  firt>L  week  of  July  the  thome 
should  be  removed  from  those  places 
on  the    stocks  intended   for    budding 
roses.     If  thejr  be  not  taken    away, 
the  operation  is  rendered  needlessly 
troublesome;  and  it  is\>est  done  then, 
as  time  is  thus  allowed  for  the  bark's 
healing.    The  best  time  for  budding  the 
rose  is  towards  the  end  of  that  month  ; 
a  dormant  eye  being  employed  just  after 
a  fall  of  rain,  and  when  no  strong  dry 
wind  is  moving.    An  attention  to  tiiese 
circumstances  ensures  that  the   sap  is 
flowing  freely,  and  avoids  a  rapid  eva- 
poration so  often  preventing  success. 
Moist  bass  is  usually  employed  for  cloe- 
ing  the  wound  of  the  itock,  but  it  is  far 
preferable  to  use  worsted,  and  over  this 
a  coating  of  the  grafting  wax,  made  ac- 
cording to  the  following  recipe : — 
Burgundy  pitch     .     .    •    .     1  oz. 
Common  pitch       .     .     .     .     4  << 
Yellow  wax      .....     4  " 
Tallow     .......     2  " 


Nitre    (carbonate    of ) 


1  <« 


potash)  powdered 

These  must  be  melted  slowly  in  an 
earthen  pipkin,  and  applied  whilst 
warm.  Common  diachylon  sold  in 
rolls  by  chemists  answers  as  well  as 
the  above.  A  laurel  leaf  fastened  at 
each  end  by  a  ligature  round  the  stock, 
so  as  to  arch  over  the  bud,  will  com- 
plete the  arrangement,  and  thus  the 
sun*s  ravs,  the  air,  and  wet,  will  be 
most  effectually  excluded,  the  admits 
tance  of  any  one  of  which  are  fatal  to 
the  union  of  the  bud  with  the  stock. 

The  great  point  is  to  apply  the  liga- 
ture firmly  Without  cutting  the  bark, 
and  to  relax  and  re- tie  it,  when,  afW 
some  time,  the  bark  shaJl  be  fonnd 
swelling  a  little  over  it.  It  is  not  de- 
sirable to  remove  the  ligature  finally, 
until,  from  the  greenness  and  plump- 
ness of  the  bud,  and  the  ^ight  swelling 
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winch  takes  place  in  it,  eTi'dence  is 
Ittd  that  the  operation  has  succeeded. 
Widiin  a  fortnight  after  the  bud  has 
heea  iaserted,  its  fresh  swelling  aspect 
will  iitimate  if  it  has  united  to  the 
itocL  At  the  end  of  the  third  week, 
tfbtas  or  worsted  hare  been  used  as 
ligatures,  these  must  be  loosen^,  and 
IB  about  ten  days  more  removed.  Very 
eirlr  in  the  spring  following,  the  heads 
of  the  slocks  must  be  removed  by  an 
<^)liqiie  cot  tenninating  about  one- 
dghth  of  an  inch  above  the  shield  of 
the  bod,  or  lix  inches  of  the  stock  may 
be  left  for  the  first  year,  to  which  to 
futen  the  shoot  as  a  support. 

BUBDLEA.  Twelve  species.  Stove' 
sr  green-house  evergreen  shrubs.  B. 
gbiioia  is  hardy.  JLayers  or  cnttings. 
LstmaAd  peat. 

BUFF-TIP  MOTH.    See  J3ofn^7. 

BUGINYILLJfiA  speetabUU.  Stove 
cvttgreea  elimberk  Cuttings.  Loamy 
Mil. 

BUGLE.    See  AJvga. 

BUIS80N,  is  a  fimit  tree  on  a  very 
lov  sten,  and  with  a  head  closely 
pnined. 

BULBUCE.  Twenty-one  species. 
CSueftj  gveen-house  heAiaceous  peren- 
■i«li.  B.  fruUscens,  B.  rostrata,  B. 
notis  are  evergreen  shrubs ;  B,  MstU- 
(<te,  is  a  hardy  bulb.  Cuttings,  offsets, 
•sckers.    Sandy  loam  or  rich  mooldv 

BULBS,  are  really  underground 
^n^;  their  fibrone  or  real  roots  die 
unaally,  but  the  bulbs  remain  stored 
vith  elaborated  sap,  and  retaining, 
thoogh  latent,  the  vital  powers  of  th% 
ptiBt,  ready  for  reproduction  at  the 
appropriate  season.  Beside  root  bulbs, 
ti  are  the  onion,  crocus,  &c.,  there  are 
■ten  or  culinary  bulbs,  equally  efficient 
for  propagation. 

The  cnlinary  bulb  comists  of  a  num- 
ber of  small  scales  closely  compacted 
t<*g^er  in  mn  ovate  or  conical  form, 
enclosing  the  rudiments  of  a  ftiture 
pltat,  and  originating  sometimes  in  the 
txil  of  the  leaves,  as  in  DerUaria  bulbi- 
fva  and  several  liliaceous  plants,  and 
•onetimes  at  the  base  of  the  ombel  of 
flowers,  u  in  Allivm  carituUtan  and 
others,  ia  both  which  cases  it  is  nOn- 
n*^  by  the  parent  plant  till  H  has 
reached  maturity,  at  which  period  the 
bond  of  connexion  is  dissolved,  and  the 
bnlb  ^U  te  the  ground,  endowed  with 
^  power  of  itriking  root  in  the  soil  by 


sending  out  fibres  ft'om  the  base,  and 
so  converting  itself  into  a  new  indi- 
vidual. Every  bulbous-rooted  plant 
has  some  peculiar  point  in  its  manage- 
ment, but  there  are  a^  few  rules  of 
general,  applicability.  They  should 
never  be  moVed  except  whilst  in  a 
state  of  rest ;  this  occurs  to  the  sum- 
mer-lowering bulbs  in  autumn,  and  to 
the  autumn-0owering  in  early  sununer. 
They  require  to  be  taken  up  annually, 
or  at  fkrthest  every  second  or  third 
year,  to  remove  the  accumulated  off- 
sets. No  bulb  should  be  kept  out  of 
the  ground  for  more  than  a  month,  and 
evfen  durii^  that  time  it  is  desirable  to 
keep  it  from  drying  by  burying  it  in 
sand. 

*'  Some  bulbs,"  says  Mr.  Loudon, 
"  multiply  so  fast  by  throwiiig  out  off- 
sets, that  they  soon  cease  to  send  up 
flower  stems.  Of  these  may  be  men- 
tioned the  OrnitTiogtUum  umbellahm 
litteum,  and  some  o^er  species ;  some 
species  of  Scilla  Mtiacari,  IrU,  AUiumy 
Oxalitf  and  others.  These  should 
either  be  annuallv  taken  up,  their  off- 
sets removed,  and  the  parent  bulb  re- 
planted, or  the  offsets,  as  soon  a^  they 
send  up  leaVes,  should  be  destroyed. 
Indeed,  whenever  strong  blowing  bulbs 
is  the  principal  object,  the  offsets 
should  never  be  allowed  to  attain  any 
Size,  but  as  soon  as  they  indicate  their 
existence  by  showing  leaves  above 
ground,  they  should  be  removed  with 
a  blunt  stick,  or  in  any  way  least  in- 
jurious to  the  parent.  By  this  practice 
a  great  accession  of  strength  is  given  to 
the  main  plant,  both  for  the  display  of 
blossom  during  the  current  season,  and 
for  invigorating  the  leaves  to  prepfre 
and  deposit  nutriment  in  the  bulb  for 
the  next  year.  In  pursuance  of  the 
same  objects,  every  flower  should  be 
pinched  off  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  de- 
cay, but  the  flower-stolk  may  remain 
till  it  begins  to  change  colour  with  the 
leaves." — Enc,  Gat^d. 

**  The  rule  to  observe  with  newly 
imported  bulbs,  is  to  place  them  where 
they  absorb  moisture  very  slowly.  The 
driest  earth  is  full  of  water,  which  can 
only  be  driven  off  bv  the  application  of 
intense  heat.  A  bulb,  therefore,  should 
be  planted  in  what  is  called  dry  soil, 
and  placed  in  a  shady  part  of  a  green- 
house until  it  has  become  plump  and 
begun  to  shoot.  If  it  has  begun  to 
shoot  when  received^  still  th6  same 
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treatment  should  be  obsenred,  and  the 
driest  soil  used  to  plant  it  in. 

« It  is  only  when  decisive  signs  of  j 
natural  growth  can  be  detected  that  a  | 
very  little  water  should  be  given,  while 
the  temperature  is  at  the  same  time 
slightly  increased ;  and  no  considerable 
quantity  of  water  should  be  adminis- 
tered until  the  leaves,  are  an  inch  or 
two  above  ground,  and  evidently  dis- 
posed to  grow  rapidly.  If  these  pre- 
cautions are  taken,  no  failures  are. ever 
likely  to  occur ;  if  neglected,  no  suc- 
cess can  be  anticipated. 

*<  To  this  class  belong  the  numerous 
beautiiiil  tribes  of  Gladiolus,  Izia,  Spar- 
azis,  Watsonia,  &c.,  ail  of  which  are  so 
closely  allied,  that  the  same  treatment 
is  applicable  to  the  whole  of  them.    To 
these  may  be  added  the  Hyacinth.    The  | 
two  principal  points  to  be  attended  to  ! 
in  the    successful    cultivation   of  the  I 
Gladiolus  and  Ixia  are,  to  protect  the ' 
beds  in  which  the   bulbs  are  planted  ' 
from  frost  and  from  heavy  rains,  both  { 
of  which  are  equally  destructive.    For 
both  tribes,  the  beds  should  be  com- 
posed of  prepared  soil,  at  least  one  foot  I 
deep,  with    perfect    drainage    at    the ! 
bottom.  I 

«  That  for  Gladioli  should  consist  of! 
two  parts  turfy  loam,  one  of  leaf  mouldy 
and  the  remainder  of  well-rotted  cow 
dung  and  sand.  For  Ixias,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  soil  should  be  formed  of 
sandy  peat  without  any  manure. 

<<  In  both  cases  the  beds  may  be  made 
level  with  the  surrounding  surface,  and 
towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month  the 
bulbs  ma^  be  planted  upon  them  in 
rows,  six  inches  apart  each  way :  when 
cohered  over  with  soil,  the  beds  will 
thus  be  raised  a  few  inches  above  the 
bulbs;  a  small  pyramid  of  sand  should 
be  formed  over  each,  to  assist  in  pro- 
tecting them  from  damp.  Gladioli 
should  be  covered  three  inches  with 
soil ;  Ixias  not  more  than  two  inches. 

** After  planting,  a  layer  of  dry  de- 
cayed leaf  mould,  or  tan  from  4i  spent 
bark  bed,  should  be  spread  three  inches 
thick  over  the  beds. 

«  Either  of  these  will  resist  the  rain 
for  some  time ;  but  if  there  should  be  a 
continuance  of  wet,  the  beds  should 
also  be  protected  with  mats  secured 
upon  hoops.  The  tan  or  leaves  will 
likewise  assist  materially  in  excluding 
frost.  When,  however,  this  sets  in 
severely,  dry  leaves  should  be  laid  oyer 


the  surface  to  the  depth  of  nine  iocbes 
or  a  foot. 

«As  spring  advances,  these  materials 
may  be  gradually  removed,  and  all  the 
care  that  will  be  afterwards  required, 
will  consist  in  tying  up  the  flower-etems 
as  they  increase  in  growth.  Unless  the 
weather  is  very  dry  the  beds  will  not 
need  water;  if  such  should  be  the  case 
it  should  be  liberally  supplied,  since  the 
vyrant  of  moisture  in  the  growing  semson 
is  just  as  destructive  to  Ixias,  as  a  super- 
abundance of  it  during  their  period  of 
rest.  If  such  beds  are  kept  dry  in 
winter,  they  will  last  for  many  years 
wjithout  replanting. 

.  <<  There  are  many  nKtre  interesting 
bulbs  upon  which  it  is  needless  here  to 
dwell,  as  they  will  for  the  most  part 
thrive  in  the  borders  amongst  other 
plants, 

« These  are  the  Erythroninm  dens 
canis  and  araericanum ;  Tigridia  pa- 
vonia  ;  Pardanthus  chinensis ;  Zephy- 
ranthes  Atamasco  and  Candida  ;  Fritil- 
laxia  imperialis  and  meleagris ;  Leaco- 
jum  cstivum  and  pulchellom  ;  Scilia 
amoena,  campanulata  and  precox  ;  As- 
phodel us  rsmosus,  tauricus  and  lacteas; 
Van  Thol,  Sans  eye  and  Parrot  tulips  j 
Ornithogalum  pjrramidale,"  &c. 

BULBOCODIUM.  Two  species. 
Hardy  bulbous  perennials.  Offsets. 
Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

BULL  ACE  TREE.  Prunug  inHtitia. 

BULL  GRAPE.     Vitis  rotundifoiia. 

BULLIARDA  vaiUanti,  Hardy 
aquatic  annual.  Seeds.  Loam  and  peat. 

BUMELIA.  Fourteen  species.  8tove 
evergreen  trees,  or  hardy  decidoous 
shrubs  or  trees.  Cuttings,  Loamy  soil, 
or  loam  and  peat. 

B  U  N  C  H  0  S  TA  .  Eleven  species. 
Stove  evergreen  shrubs.  Ripe  cuttings. 
Loam,  sand  and  peat. 

BUPLEURUM.  Forty  species. 
Chiefly  hardy  anfiuals,  bienniaJs,  peren- 
nials, and  a  few  evergreen  shrubs.  Off- 
sets or  seeds.    Common  soil. 

BUPTHALMUM.  Nine  species. 
Hardy  annuals  and  perennials,  or  green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  For  the  green- 
house species,  cuttings,  loamy  soil .  For 
the  herbaceous  species,. 8uckers>  com- 
mon soil.  The  annuals  merely  require 
sowing  in  the  open  ground. 

BURCHARDIA  vmbellata.  Green- 
house herbaceous  perennial.  OffiKts 
or  division.  Sandy  peat,  or  peat  and 
loam. 
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BUBSERA.  Two  species.  Store 
erergreen  trees.  Cuttings  or  seeds. 
Losm  and  peat. 

BURTONIA.  Four  species.  Green- 
iioase  erergreen  sbmbs.  Cuttings.  Very 
tssdj  loem  and  peat. 

BUSHEL.    SwBatket. 

BUTEA.  Three  species^  Stove 
evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings.  Loom  and 
pesL 

BUTOMUS.  Flowering  Rash,  fwo 
species.  Hardy  aquatic  perennials. 
DiTiaioB.    Rich  loam. 

BUTTER  AND  EGGS.    SeeNareis- 


BURCHKLLIA.  Two  species.  Store 
srergreea  shmbs.  B.  caperuit  is  easily 
propagated  either  by  cuttings  of  the 
roots  or  seed,  in  rery  sandy  loam  and 
leaf  mould.  It  requires  close  pruning 
10  restrain  orer  loxuriance.' 

BCRLINGTONIA.  Two  species. 
Store  epiphytes.  Dirision.  Wood, 
vith  a  JittJe  moss. 

BURNET.    Potfrivm. 

BURN  ONION.    See  Potato  Onion, 

BURSAR! A  fpinosa.  Green-honse 
erergreeo  sbrob.  Cuttings.  Sandy  loam 
and  peat. 

BUTTERFLY.  The  caterpillars  of 
floeie  of  these  insects  are  rery  injurious 
to  the  gardener,  though  those  of  ^he  moth 
are  still  more  numerous  and  destroctire. 
The  butterflies  which  are  the  chief  causes 
of  nischief  in  our  gardens  are  Pontta 
hnsticm,  P.  rap4t,  P.  napi^  and  Pier(g 
crstf^  The  smells  of  coal  tar  and  of 
gas  line  are  particdarly  offenaite  both 
to  bstterflies  and  moths,  and  those  may 
be  readily  strewed  about  the  plants 
liable  to  become  the  depositories  of 
tbdr  eggs.  If  shreds  of  flannel  are 
placed  io  the  branches  of  gooseberries, 
•r  amoBg  cabbages,  &c.,  the  parent  in- 
sects are  said  to  place  their  eggs  there 
m  preierence  to  the  leares. 

BUTTERFLY-PLANT.  Oncidium 
PapiHo. 

BUTTON  FLOWER.     Gompbia. 

BUTTON  TREE.    Conoearpm. 

BUXUS.  Four  species  and  many 
Tsristies.  Chiefly  hardy  erergreen 
Arabs.  Suckers  or  layers.  Common 
soil.    See  Box, 

BYBLIS  Hntftora,  Green-house 
tqoatic  perennial.  Seeds.  Loamy  soil, 
and  iaunersed  in  water. 

BTRSONIMA.  Thirteen  species. 
Steve  evergreen  shrubs  or  trees.  B. 
talabiHi  is  an  evergreen  twining  plant. 


I  Ripe  cuttings.    Rich  soil,  or  loam  and 
*  peat. 

j  BYSTROPOGON.  Four  species. 
Green-house  evergreen  shrubs.  Cut- 
tings. Loam  and  peat. 
I  CABBAGE.  (Brosftca  oleracea  capi^ 
I  tata,)  «  The  cabbage  tribe  is,  of  all  the 
I  classes  of  cultirated  vegetables,  the 
most  ancient,  as  well  as  the  most  ex- 
tensive. The  Bratiica  oleracea  being 
extremely  liable  to  sport  or  run  into  va- 
rieties>  and  monstrosities  has,  in  the 
course  of  time,  become  the  parent  of  a 
numerous  race  of  culinary  productions, 
so  various  in  their  habit  and  appear- 
ance, that  to  many  it  may  not  appear  a. 
little  extravagant  to  refer  them  to  the 
same  orig'm. 

«  We  have  made  our  selection  from  the 
msny  which  abound ;  it  embraces  the 
earliesf,  the  latest  and  those  which  ripen, 
intermediately,  and  have  been  chosen 
on  account  of  their  superior  worth  and 
suitableness  for  the  peculiarities  of  our 
climate  f  having  found  fVom  experience, 
that  some  varieties  highly  esteemed  in 
Europe,  are  not  so  desirable  in  this 
country.  Short  descriptions  of  the  kinds 
we  are  cultivating,  may  prove  interest- 
ing to  those  who  lack  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  seek  information. 

**The Early  York  is  the  earliest  variety, 
(with  the  exception  of  the  early  dtoarf, 
which  is  very  small,  and  not  worth 
growing  to  any  extent.)  It  is  a  delidous 
tender  cabbage,  and  well  known  to  all 
possessing  any  knowledge  of  gardening. 
Those  from  American  seeds  produce 
heads  firmer  and  larger  than  is  pro- 
duced by  the  imported.  The  entire 
crop  does  not  ripen  so  nearly  together 
as  the  imported,  in*  which  respect  it  is 
also  superior;  for  whilst  some  among 
them  will  be  as  early  as  the  earliest  of 
the  imported,  others  will  succeed  them, 
thus  answering  better  for  family  use; 
and  for  the  market  it  is  also  an  advan- 
tage, those  coming  in  last  being  of  an- 
increased  size  and ,  hardness.  It  is, 
moreover,  hardier  tha^  the  imported, 
and  having  become  acclimated,  with- 
stands the  heat  better,  which  gives  it  a 
great  advantage  over  the  foreign,  es- 
pecially at  the  south. 

<*  Method  of  cultivation  at  Philadelphia. 
— Sow  the  seed  from  about  the  10th  to 
the  20th  of  September.  If  sown  earlier, 
the  plants  are  apt  to  "  shoot,"  and  if 
later,  may  not  get  sufliciently  strong  to 
stand  the  winter.    That  the  seed  naay . 
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▼egettte  freely,  observe  the  directions 
for  sowing  Broccoli.  About  the  latter 
part  of  October,  remove  them  to  a  spot 
of  ground  previously  prepared  in  which 
they  are  to  be  preserved  during  the  en« 
suing  winter.  Such  situations  should 
be  protected  from  northerly  winds^  And 
lay  exposed  to  the  south.  The  best  way 
is  to  set  a  frame,  provided  with  a  shut- 
ter, in  which  plant  them  with  a  dibble, 
allowing  each  plant  an.inch  square.  In 
this  situation  suffer  them  to  remain 
without  cover,  until  the  middle  or  close 
of  November,  according  as  the  reason 
may  be  mild  or  otherwise.  Have  the 
shutter  at  hand  to  use  on  any  sudden 
cold;  it  maybe  slid  on  at  night,  and  re- 
moved  in  day  time,  either  entirely  or 
partially,  as  the  weather  may  require 
throughout  the  n^inter ;  air  them  freely 
in  clear  weather  when  not  too  cold, 
and  examine  them  from  time  to  time,  to 
guard  against  the  depredations  of  mice 
which  sometimes  harbour  in  the  frames. 
As  early  in  the  latter  part  of  March  or 
beginning  of  April,  as  the  weather  will 
permit,  and  the  ground  admit  of  being 
worked,  set  them  out  in  a  compartment 
of  the  garden  protected  from  northerly 
blasts.  The-  ground  should  be  deeply 
dug  and  manured  very  highly  with  well 
rotted  stable  dung;  the  richer  the  earth 
is,  the  more  luxuriant  will  be  the  growth, 
and  earlier  the  crop. 

«  Should  the  fly  attack  them,  give  fre- 
quent sprinklings  of  wood-ashes  and 
air-slaked  lime,  previously  watering 
the  plants  that  it  may  adhere;  or  if 
practicable  sprinkle  with  a  solution  of 
soap.  If  any  run  to  seed  remove  them, 
and  su(iply  their  place  with  fresh  plants. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  fre- 

3uent  deep  hoeing  should  be  given,  to 
estroy  weeds  and  loosen  the  earth, 
that  it  may  receive  the  detlirs;  when 
they  h^ve  attained  a  sufficient  size  earth 
them  up,  that  they  may  the  more  effect- 
ually withstand  drought. 

«The  market  gardeners  around  Phila- 
delphia, plant  out  considerable  quanti" 
ties  of  Early  York  in  the  autumn,  to 
stand  over  winter;  their  plan  is  to 
prepare  a  piece  of  ground  with  a 
southern  aspect ;  throw  up  ridges  of  a 
foot  high,  two  and  a  half  feet  apart,  run- 
ning from  N.  W.  to  S.  £.,  about  half 
way  up  the  side  of  the  ridge,  and  on 
the  southerly  side  they  place  the  plants, 
putting  them  in  the  ground  so  deeply 
that  nothing  but  the  heart  and  upper 


leaves  are  exposed.  This  is  done  about 
the  middle  of  October.  When  cold 
weather  approaches,  Uiey  give  a  slight 
covering  of  straw,  brush,  or  com-stalks, 
spread  from  rjldge  to  ridge.  Should  the 
winter  prove  mild  the  plants  will  suc- 
ceed very  well,  and  come  into  head  be- 
fore those  planted  in  the  spring.  The 
covering  is  removed  the  latter  end  of 
March  or  beginning  of  April,  and  the 
ridges  gradually  cut  down  to  a  level 
by  the  culture  of  the  crop— deep  tillage 
is  essential  to  success  with  this  vege- 
table. 

"  Having  i^eglected  to  sow  in  Septem- 
ber, or  from  any  accident  having  failed 
to  get  the  plants  at  that  time,  prepare  a 
hot«bed  in  February,  and  therein  eow 
the  seed,  by  itself,  or  mixed  with  celery, 
radishes,  or  lettuce. 

*'Landreth*8  Large  YbrJk.— This  is  a 
variety  that  originated  at  Philadelphia. 
It  is  not  what  sardeners  term  a  pure 
kind ;  that  is,  tne  heads  differ  some- 
what in  form ;  bdt  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
varieties  we  are  acquainted  with.  When 
planted  at  the  same  time  with  the  Early 
York,  it  immediately  succeeds  it.  For 
the  market  it  is  a  profitable  kind,  the 
heads  being  large,  firm,  and  heavy.  It 
differs  from  what  is  known  in  England 
aa  the  «  Large  Early  York,'*  that  being 
termed  here  the  Early  York.  Mode  of 
cultivation  same  as  that  of  the  Early 
York. 

** Early  Sugarloaf — has  a  conical 
formed  head,  hence  its  name.  It  never 
becomes  firm  and  hard,  and  is  princi- 
pally used  for  boiling;  is  esteemed  a 
delicate  variety ;  ripens  with  the  Large 
York;  is  but  little  cultivated  around 
Philadelphia.  Treatment  same  as  for 
the  York. 

** Early  Battersea — is  in  high  repute  in 
England  as  a  second  early  variety. 

'^-Philadelphia — a  variety  which  origin- 
ated near  the  city  of  its  name.  It  suc- 
ceeds the  Lai^e  York  ;  produces  a  firm 
compact  head,  of  large  size,  and  is  a 
profiuble  kind  for  market :  the  whole 
crop  not  ripening  at  once,  but  heading 
successively;  it  withstands  the  heat  well, 
and  with  Landreth^  Large  York  forms 
the  main  early  summer  crops  of  exten- 
sive gardeners  who  supply  the  Philadel- 
phia market. 

^  Large  Drwnhead  —  Flat  Dutch  — 
Large  Bergen  —  Drumhead  Saooy  — 
Curled  Savoy — These  are  all  calculated 
for  the  winter  supply.    The  first  three 
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CACALIA.  Chiefly  stove  evergreen 
shrubs  and  trees,  or  hardy  herbaceous 
perennials ;  some  are  annuals.  C. 
bicolor  is  deciduous;  C.  radicanM,  an 
evergreen,  creeper ;  C.  scandent,  an 
evergreen  climber.   Cuttings.    Division. 


species.      Stove 


prcMhice  firm,  large  heads,  and  differ 

bat  little.    The  Dmrohead  has  a  large 

roondish  head;  the  Dutch  is  flattened 

01  the  top;  the  Bei^en  somewhat  re- 

ssBbles  it,  with  short  stalk,  heading 

■ear  the  ground.     The   Savoys  have 

early  leaves,  and  are  much  preferable  |  Sandy  loam. 

to  the  others   for    boiling;    are   very       CACTUS.      Four 

teoder  and  delicately  flavoured  when  |  evergreen  shrubs. 

tooched  by  the  frost.    The  Drumhead  |      SoU. — "  The  soil  for  young  plants, 

Ssrojfbas  been  introduced  of  late  years,  i  one-half  peat,  with  equal  quantities  of 

The  head  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  Drum- '  strong  yellow  loam,  pigeons*  or  sheep's 

head,  firm    and    compact — hence    its  dung,  and  river  sand  that  has  been  at 

name.    It  keeps  well   throughout  the,  least  exposed   twelve  months  to   the 

wiater,  and  until  very  late  in  the  spring,   weather,  and  frequently  turned.    Never 

aad  is  decidedly  worthy  of  general  cul- ;  rhix  the  soil  before  it  is  wanted  for  use. 

tare,  having  aJl  the  delicacy  of  the   Well  sift,  and  the  lumps  place  over  the 


carled  variety.  Time  of  sowing  winter 
cabbage  is  April  and  May,  to  be  trans- 
planted in  June  and  early  part  df  July, 


potsherds  for  drainage.  When  the 
plants  have  attained  a  proper  size  for 
blooming,  add  more  of  the  loam  in  re- 


cbooiiBg  cloudy  weather,  when  it  looks  potting  them,  particularly  to  C.  ape- 
likely  for  rain.  An  occasional  watering  ciotUaimttSy  and  in  all  cases  give  plenty 
ta  dry  weather  will  araist  them  in  taking  i  of  drainage." — Gard..  Chron, 


fresh  root 

**  To  preserve  them  during  winter. — 
h  November  remove  them  to  a  sheltered 
■toation,  burying  the  entire  stalk,  so 
that  nothing  bat  the  heads  remain  above 
grooad.  In  December  give  a  slight 
coTeriag  of  straw,  with  brush  laid  on  to 
pnreat  its  blowing  off.  In  this  manner 
tbev  will  keep  well  throughout  the  winter 
"•w  Savoys  until  late  in  the  spring. 

"Laie  Battersea — cultivated  in  Eng- 
laad  for  an  autumnaf  crop — but  little 
grown  here,  having  been  superseded  by 
other  kinds.  .   -     ,.   , 

"ll«f  DirfcJfc— is  used  principally  for  tneir  little 
pickling,  either  with  other  vegetables,  I  *^®    ^oil 


Sowing. — "  Fill  the  seed-pota  with 
cinders,  to  within  two  inches  of  the 
top,  and  make  them  up  with  very  sandy 
peat,  an4  a  little  clean  send  on  the  top ; 
the  pots  are  then  watered  and  the  seeds 
sown  ;  after  which  as  much  dry  sand  is 
sprinkled  over  them  a»  will  just  fill  up 
the  spaces  between  them.  The  whole 
is  then  pressed  down  gently,  and  the 
pots  are  put  by  in  any  warm  place, 
where  they  are  kept  moist.  The  seeds 
will  vegetate  in  ten  or  twelve  days,  and 
must  then  be  very  gently  watered,  for 
fear  of  displacing  them,  till  they  make 
roots  an4  eet  firm  hold  of 
afler  which  they  may  be 
orthreddedbyitselfas"slaugh.»»  For ,  ^e^'X  and  regularly  Watered.  The 
earljiommcr  supply  sow  in  September,  weds  to  be  sown  quite  thin  in  the  first 
as  directed  for  Eariy  York,  and  in  April  instance,  and  not  to  transplaat  the  seed- 
aid  Hay  for  the  autumn   and  winter  1  ''ng'  t'"  ^^^7  ^^S^^  to  ff©*  crowded  in 


itock,  treating  ae  directed  for  Drum- 
head and  Savoy. 

**Orem  G/a:r«d— grown  extensively  at 
tke  sooth,  where  it  is  thought  to  resist 
the  worm ;  does  not  succeed  well  in  this 
latitade.  Culture  similar  to  the  other 
■unDer  varieties." — Rural  JUgitter, 

The  cabbage  is  liable  to  the  Mildew 
lid  AaAuryy  which  see. 

CABBAGE     BUTTERFLY.        See 

CABBAGE  FLY.    See  Antkomyia. 
CABBAGE      GARDEN      PEBBLE 
MOTH.    SeePyro/it. 
CABBAGE  MOTH.    SeeMamettra. 


the  pots,  in  a  year  or  two..  Th^se  di- 
rections are  equally  applicable  to  the 
seeds  of  other  succulents.?*  —  Gard. 
Chron. 

Dr.  Lindley  adds,  that  «  the  best  way 
to  bloom  C.  tpeciotui  and  tpecioiisei' 
mi»,  is  to  grow  them  in  an  enriched 
I  soil,  and  keep  them  in  a  warm,  light 
house,  while  they  are  making  their 
shoots,  exposing  them  entirely  during 
August  and  September.  By  the  latter 
practice  they  will  become  brownish 
and  unhealthy-looking  for  a  time, 
though  they  will  soon  recover  this." — 
Gard.  Chron. 

«  The  seeds  of  cacti  may  be  gather- 
ed and  sown  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe. 
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Being  produced  in  a  large  palpy  berry, 
this  ne^er  bursts  of  itself;  but  its  ap< 
pearance  will  tell  you  when  it  is  mature. 
All  the  treatment  they  require  is,  to 
remove  the  pulpy  matter  from  them, 
and  this  may  be  best  done  by  wash- 
ing."— Gard,  Chron, 

Grafting, — The  end  of  August  is  the 
best  time  for  this  operation,  and  Mr. 
Green,  already  quoted,  gives  these  di- 
rections : — 

*<  I  grow  for  stoclcs,  Pereakia  acu- 
leatay  Cereus  hexagonus,  and  Ceretu 
speciosisHmus,  I  prefer  the  latter  on 
account  of  its  hardy,  lasting,  and  robust 
habit.  I  grow  the  stocks  freely  till 
they  attain  the  height  that  I  want  them. 
Some  I  grow  with  five  or  six  stems, 
from  one  to  five  feet  high ;  others  I 
grow  with  one  stem,  from  one  to  four 
feet.  The  short  stems  I  engraft  at  the 
top  with  the  Empkylhan  speciost^m^  and 
Ackermannii  $  the  tall  single  stems 
with  E,  truneatwn,  and  some  from  the 
surface  of  the  'soil  to  the  top,  all  of 
which  is  of  course  according  to  indi- 
vidual fancy ;  £.  truneatwn  should  al- 
ways be  engrafted  high)  without  which, 
from  its  drooping  habit,  the  greater 
part  of  the  beauty  of  the  bloom  is  lost. 
The  shoots  to  |>e  about  one  and  a  half 
or  two  inches  long.  I  pare  off*  the 
outer  skin  or  bark  for  about  half  an 
inch  at  the  base  of  the  ^rafl,  and  cut 
what  is  intended  to'be  inserted  into  the 
stock  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge ;  I  then 
make  an  incision  in  the  angles  or  top 
of  the  stock  with  a  pointed  stick,  made 
the  same  shape  as  the  scion. 

<<  When  the  grafts  are  first  put  in,  to 
prevent  their  slipping  out,  I  pass 
through  each  a  small  wooden  peg,  or 
the  spine  of  a  thorn  ;  I  then  cover  each 
with  a  small  piece  of  moss,  and  place 
them  in  a  shady,  damp  bouse,  and 
syringe  them  over  the  tops  occasionally 
in  the  evening ;  they  will  all  adhere  to 
the  stocks  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight, 
and  make  good  plants  by  winter.  By 
engrafting  the  showing  kinds  of  cacti 
on  the  stocks  that  I  recommend  above, 
noble  specimens  can  be  grown  in  a  few  ' 
years,  from  one  to  ten  feet  high  if  re- 
quired, and  the  size  and  colour  of  the 
blooms  are  much  superior  to  what  they 
ever  produce  when  grown  on  their  own 
roots.  E.  truneattuny  by  the  above 
treatment,  becomes  quite  a  hardy  green- 
house plant,  and  will  bloom  three 
months  later  than  it  does  when  grown 


in  the  stove  on  its  own  roots  id  the 
usual  way." — Gard.  Chron. 

Varieties  and  Species. — ^The  follow- 
ing are  cultivated  around  Philadelphia, 
and  are  among  the  mora  desirable.     A 
superb  collection,  perhaps  the  most  se 
in  the  Union,  is   in  the  possession  ot' 
Caleb  Cope,  President  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural  Society : 
Cerous  grandifiorus. 
— —  monstrosus. 
— — —  cylindricus. 

1- Mallisonia. 

-^-^—  3mithii. 

— —  flagelliformis. 

— — —  horrida. 

gladiata. 

■     '     gemmatus. 
— —  speciosissimus. 

'      heptagonus. 
Epiphyllum  speciosa. 
^— —  splendens. 

'•  '     '         Jenkinsonia. 
— — ^—  truncatus. 

,  Russell  ianns. 

''  I    ■  -  atropurpurea  sa- 

perba. 
-^— — — ^—  vandesia. 


Mammillaria  prolifera. 
■     Wildeana. 
— — ^—  rhodantha. 
,         stollata.' 
'  radiata. 

'• —  rubra. 

£chinocactus  Eyreisii. 
^  decora. 


ottonis. 
dis-color. 
simplex, 
pulchella. 


Opuntia,  microdysa. 

-,  leuacantha.  « 

Cuttings  and  CuZ/tir^.— « The  best 
time  for  propagating  by  cuttings  is  when 
the  plants  are  growing  freely;  make 
them  of  whatever  size  can  be  spared 
from  the  plants ;  and  those  that  are  of 
young  and  unripe  shoots,  lay  on  a  dry 
shelf  in  the  green-honse  for  a  fortnight 
to  dry  up  the  sap,  which  provenCs  them 
from  rotting,  and  causes  them  to  emit 
roots  much  sooner.  Plant  them  singly 
in  small  pots,  and  pHace  them  in  a 
moderate  hot-bed  frame;  when  thev 
have,  filled  the  pots  with  roots,  re-pot 
and  place  in  an  intermediate,  or  pelar- 
gonium-house, to  remain  for  the  sum- 
mer, and  receive  a  good  supply  of 
water. 

<<  In  the  autump  allow  them  to  get 
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ipate  dry,  and  winter  in  a  dry^  airj 
part  of  the  green-hoase.  In  spring, 
agiin  remove  to  the  pelargonium- 
hoete,  and  uee  a  very  little  water, 
wkich  increase  as  the  season  advances. 

"  Bj  the  end  of  the  second  summer 
tltej  will  have  grown  to  the  size  of 
food  blooming  plants ;  and  in  the 
astamn  thej  should  be  placed  out  in  a 
vtm  airy  part  of  the  garden,  to  ripen 
tte  shoots  tboroogbty. 

**  About  the  usuaJ  time  of  housing 
other  green>honse  plants  they  should 
be  igain  dried,  and  put,  as  before,  in 
the  greeo-house;  place  the  first  for 
fiKoog  in  the  intermediate  stove  about 
the  1ft  of  Febmary,  and  continue  a 
Mocenion,  till  they  bloom  in  the  green- 
boese,  which  is  about  June. 

"Such  plants  Will  bear  the  greatest 
cxtreaies  of  dryness  and  moisture,  and 
vithodt  proper  attention  is  paid  at  the 
Mtson  of  rest  to  keep  them  quite  cool 
ud  dry,  they  never  will  bloom  proper- 
Ij*  Tbe  forcing  most  be  commenced 
It  a  low  temperature,  and  water  at  first 
gireD  sparingly. 

**Wben  Uiey  have  begun  to  grow 
My»  and  tfa«  bloom-bods  are  well 
Ktfted,  they  mast  be  watered,  not  by  a 
coatiaoed  dripping,  but  by  copious  ap- 
p|>catieofl,  and  at  intervals  of  a  fort- 
^tl^i  daring  the  growing  season,  with 
hqoid  maonre. 

^  When  the  bloom-buds  are  saffi- 
cieitJy  advanced,  thin  out  all  those 
vbKh  are  large  and  small,  leaving 
tbesi  u  near  one  size  as  possible,  and 
st  proper  distance  to  allow  the  blooms 
to  expand.  When^  they  have  flowered, 
keep  the  plants  rather  dry  for  a  short 
tiBM,  and  place  theta  in  a  cool  shady 
psit  of  the  green-house,  or  under  a 
sorth  wall.  In  a  fbw  weeks  they  will 
sgiia  assume  their  usnal  -firm  and 
Malthy  appearance,  and  begin  to  grow ; 
ad  then  clear  off  all  the  decayed 
bisons  and  seed-pods,  and  place  the 
plsBti  for  the  autumn  in  the  garden  in 
A  soath  aspect,  where  there  is  a  free 
circaiation  of  air,  giving  them  a  good 
■ipply  of  water;  a<\er  this  they  are 
Boved  to  the  green-house  and  treated 
at  before.  Train  them  to  iron  slakes, 
Bnde  to  fit  the  outside  of  the  pots  or 
tsW,  and  fasten  them  with  wire.  At- 
icstion  should  be  paid  to  early  training, 
ud  to  stopping  all  shoots  as  soon  as 
tbey  attain  the  required  height ;  all  use- 
Issi  nde  and  bottom  shoots  rab  off,  and 


occasionally  soifte  of  the  old  shoots  cut 
out,  and  replace  with  young  ones." — 
Card.  Chron,  ' 

CADIA  purptfr«a.  Stove  ever-green 
shrub.    Cuttings.    Light  loamy  soil. 

CJELESTINA.  Three  species.— 
Green-house  and  half-hardy  perennials. 
C.  ndcrantha  is  a  half-hardy  evergreen 
shrub.    Seeds.    Common  open  soil. 

C^NOPTERIS.  Fivespecies.  Stove 
and  grben-hoUse  ferns.  Division.  Peat 
and  loam. 

C^SALPINA.  Twenty-one  species. 
Stove  evergreen  shrubs  or  trees.  C. 
icandens  is  a  climber;  C,  gitliesit  is 
deciduous.  Seeds.  Sand,  peat  and 
open  loam. 

CiBSIA  vittata.  Green-house  tuber- 
ous-rooted perennial.  /Seeds.  Sandy 
loam  and  peat. 

CALABASH.    Crescentia. 

CALABA  TREE.  Caiophyllum 
calaba. 

CALADENIA.  Ten  species.  Half- 
hardy,  or  stove  orchids.  Division. 
Peat,  loam,  and  sand. 

CALADIUM.  Twenty-eight  species. 
Chiefly  stove  herbaceous  perennials  or 
evergreen  shrubs.  Tubers.  Rich  soil. 
SomiB  grow  best  in  water ;  C.  timsii  is 
a  cHmber. 

[     CALAMINTHA.   Nine  species. 
,  Chiefly   hardy  herbaceous  perennials  ; 
I  two   are  evei^reen  shrubs.     Suckers. 
Light  loam. 

'      CALAMPELIS  icabra.     Half-hardy 
.  evergreen  climber.     Cuttings.     Light 
loam. 

CALAMUS.  Six  species.  Palms. 
Seeds.  Rich  sandy  loam.  A  moist  at- 
mosphere suits  them. 

CALANDRINIA.  Seven  species. 
Stove,  green-house,  or  hardy  herbaceous 
plants.  Seeds  or  cuttings.  Loam  and 
pteat. 

CALANTRE,  Nine  species.  Stove 
or  green-house  orchids.  Division.  Peat 
and  loam. 

CALASHEA.  Eleven  species.  Stove 
herbaceous  perennials.  Division.  Sandy 
peat. 

CALATHIAN  VIOLET.  GefUiana 
pneumonanthe. 

CALCAREOUS  SOIL  is  a  soil  in 
which  chalk  (carbonate  of  lime)  pre- 
dominates. When  in  groat  excess  it 
renders  tbe  colour  a  near  approach  to 
white,  in  proportion  to  that  excess.  No 
soil  is  productive  which  dues  nut  con- 
tain some  chalk,  or  in  which  it  exceeds 
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nineteen  parts  out  of  twenty.  From  one 
to  five  per  cent,  is  the  usual  proportion 
in  fertile  soils.  Calcareous  soils  are 
rarely  productive;  they  are  so  feebly 
retentive  of  moisture  that  the  crops 
upon  them  are  burnt  up  in  summer; 
and  they  reflect  the  sun's  rays  so  fully, 
that  vegetation  is  late  upon  them  in 
spring.  The  best  addition  to  such  soils, 
to  improve  their  staple,  is  cUy. 

CALCEOLARIA.  Thirty-one  spe- 
cies, and  many  varieties.  Chiefly  green- 
bouse  herbaceous  perennials,  or  ever- 
green shrubs.  Cuttings  or  seeds.  Any 
rich,  open,- sandy  soil. 

CharacterUtics  of  ExcelUnee.—"  The 
plant  should  be  shrubby ;  the  foliage 
thick,  and  dark  green  ;  the  habit  bushy ; 
the  wood  strong. 

<<  The  flower-stems,  should  be  short 
and  strong;  the  foot-stalks  of  the 
blooms  elastic,  and  branching  well 
away  from  each  other,  to  form  a  rich 
mass  of  flowers  without  crowding. 

*'  The  individual  blooms  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  form  of  the  purse,  and  it 
should  be  a  perfect  round  hollow  ball. 

"  The  orifice  and  calyx  cannot  be  too 
small,  nor  the  flower  too  large.  The 
colour  should  be  very  dense,  and  whe- 
ther it  be  a  spot  in  the  middle,  or  stripes 
or  blotches,  should  be  bold  and  well 
defined,  and  the  ground  should  be  all 
one  colour  or  shade,  whether  white, 
straw-colour,  sulphur,  yellow,  or  any 
other.  The  colour  of  a  self  should  be 
brilliant,  and  all  over  the  same  actual 
shade.  Dark  flowers,  with  pale  edges, 
or  clouded  or  indefinite  colours,  are 
bad,  and  unfit  to  show.  The  bloom 
should  form  one  handsome  bunch  of 
pendant  flowers,  which  should  hang 
gracefiilly,  and  be  close  to  each  other  ; 
the  branches  of  the  flower-stems  hold- 
ing them  out  to  form  a  handsome  spread- 
ing surface." — Hort,  Mag, 

Raiting  from  '  Seed.  —  «  The  pods 
should  be  taken  ofi"  when  turning  yel- 
low, and  laid  to  dry  on  a  large  sheet  of 
paper,  nnder  a  hand-glass,  that  the 
wind  may  not  disturb  it.  In  the  early 
spring  this  may  be  sown  thinly  in  pans 
well  drained  with  crocks,  and  covered 
with  a  hand-glass,  in  the  green-house 
or  under  the  glass  of  a  garden-frame; 
when  they  have  attained  a  sufficient 
size  to  handle,  they  may  be  pricked  out 
into  other  seed-pans,  an  inch  apart,  and 
allowed  to  grow  until  they  are  large 
enough  to  be  in  each  other's  way.  They 


I  may  then  be  potted  in  sizty-aUed  pots, 
I  and  placed  in  a  pit  or  frame,  there  to 
'  grow,  under  tolerably  attentive  manage- 
ment as  to  being  kept  neither  dry  nor 
'  wet.    If  the  green-fly  make  its  appear- 
ance, they  must  be  fumigated  with  to- 
bacco smoke,  not  too  strongly,  aa  it  ham 
been  known  to  kill  all  the  young  shoots. 
If  the  roots  reach  the  sides  of  the  pot, 
and  begin  to  mat  a  little,  they  may  be 
changed  to  size  fbrty-eight ;  and  if  they 
should  afler  that  grow  still  stronger, 
they  may  be  once  more  shifled  to  sixe 
thirty-two,  in  which  they  vrill  bloom  to 
great  advantage." — Hort,  Mag, 

Cuttings  and  Division. — «  About  the 
middle  of  July,  when  the  plants  hare 
done  flowering,  preparation  should  be 
made  for  propagating  the  different  kinds 
— the  herbaceous,  by  dividing  the  roots; 
the  shrubby,  by  cuttings.  The  plants 
should  be  encouraged  in  their  growth, 
a  short  time  previously  to  this  opera- 
tion, by  judicious  watering,  the  remain- 
ing flowers  picked  off,  and  the  stems 
allowed  to  die  down,  that  no  nonrish- 
ment  may  escape.  The  cuttings  from 
the  shrubby  sorts  should  be  struck 
singly  in  small  sixties,  in  a  frame  with  a 
gentle  bottom  heat,  kept  shaded,  and 
rather  sparingly  watered  ;  when  rooted, 
air  may  be  more  freely  admitted,  and 
the  plants  gradually  hardened.  As  soon 
as  the  roots  appear  through  the  soil, 
they  will  require  shifUng  into  forty- 
eights,  and  to  be  placed  in  a  house 
where  they  may  receive  plenty  of  top 
air,  side  air  and  drafts  being  prejudicial 
to  the  free  growth  of  the  Calceolaria ; 
when  the  sun  bears  considerable  power, 
the  plants  should  remain  on  the  shady 
side  of  the  green-house ;  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  house  should  be  from  45^  to 
50o.»»— Gtfrd.  Chron. 

Layering.— 'A  writer  in  the  same 
work,  who  thoroughly  understands  his 
subject,  says : — ^**  At  the  time  they  have 
done  flowering,  which  is  unde;-  ordinary 
circumstances  about  the  latter  end  of 
June,  divest  them  of  their  flower-stalks 
and  dead  leaves,  and  top-dress  them 
for  about  an  inch  deep,  with  silver-sand 
and  yellow  loam  in  equal  portions, 
taking  care  that  all  the  ripe  joints  t:^ 
the  young  shoots  are  covered  for  about 
half  that  depth ;  place  them  in  a  ceol 
and  shaded  situation,  until  the  begin- 
ning or  middle  of  September,  giving 
occasional  waterings  during  that  period. 
By  this  time  most  of  the  shoots  so  co- 
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vtred  btve  rooted  so  as  to  permit  ofi 
their  being  removed  with  safety  flroni ' 
tfce  parent  plant." — Gard.  Ckron,  j 

Petting. — ^The  aame  aathority  says ' 
oo  this  point  of  their  ctUtare : — '*  Plant 
tbenia  forty-eigbt  sized  pots,  or  smaller 
if  leeetsiry.  and  place  them  in  a  frame,  | 
Ofi  a  gentle  bottom  heat  of  tan,  taking  i 
eve  at  this  period  to  guard  against  the 
direct  inflaence  of  the  sun,  until  they 
ire  Curly  esubKshed  in  their  pots. 

'*Tbe  compost  for -the  first  potting  is, 
ttree  parts  of  yelIo«r  loam,   four  of  | 
veil  decom|K>sed  lea^-mould,  one  of 
eow-dong  which  has  lain  at  least  twelve 
■ontbs,  and  two^  of  sllTer-sand.    This  I 
Mil  to  vary  as  the  plants  strengthen  and 
approach  their  flowering  season,  until 
(be  proportions  are  five  of  loam,  two  of 
leaAmonldy'two  of  cow-dung,  and  one 
•r  si]ver>sand.      From    the  time  the 
plants  are   well    established   in   their 
poll,  give  them  no  particular  attention 
MvoDd  that  of  slightly  fumigQting  them 
asce  a  week,  until  about  the  beginning 
sTJanoary,  when  shift  them  into  larger 
pots,  and  place  them  on  the  front  stage 
of  a  geranium  house,  the  temperature 
oTwkch  is  kept  at  about  4do.,  with  an 
oceediogly    humid    atmosphere.     In 
lifting  always  sink  the  ball  a  little  to 
>^it  of  a  top-dressing  of  fresh  mould 
Mag  put  over  the  ripe  joints  of  the 
pn^  wood,   which  very  soon  emits 
TVM;  an  operation  which  tends  mate- 
naUr  to  increase  the  size  and  strength  | 
•fthe  plants..   Be  Tery  particular  in  j 
^ninage,  nev^r  allowing  a  particle,  of; 
(ke  old  drainage  to  be  removed,  and  by 
^  tise  they  are  placed  in  their  ilow- 
<raig  pots,  have  a  complete  open  drain, 
frsB  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface,  [ 
^•»B  to  the   bottom  o*"  the  pot,  with  1 
the  exception  of  the  layers  of  fresh  turf,  t 
vkich  always  introduce  between   the  1 
■osW  and  potsherds.^'— Card.  Chron. 

CALDASIA  heterophylla.  Stove  an- 
nal.    Seeds.    Sandy  peat  and  foam. 

CALEA.  Three  species.  Stove 
•*ergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings.  Loaman^ 
peaL 

CALEACTE  urticafolia,  StoVe 
evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings.  Common 
aoiL  ' 

CALEANA.  Two  species.  Green- 
k^Qse  orchids.  Division.  Peat,  loam, 
aadsaad. 

CALENDULA.      Marigold.    Twen- 
tf-oae  ^>ecies.  Hardy  annuals*or  green- 
8 


house  evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings,  seeds. 
Loam  and  peat. 

CALEPINA  eorvtni.  Hardy  annual. 
Seeds. '  Common  soil. 

CALLA.  Four  species.  Chiefly  green- 
house herbaceous  perennials.  C.  palttS' 
tris  is  an  aquatic ;  0.  perhua  an  ever- 
green creeper.  Seeds  or  division.  Rich 
soil. 

CALLIC)ARPA.  Twelve  speefes. 
Chiefly  stove  evergreen  shrubs.  Cut- 
tings.    Loata  and  peat. 

CALLICHROA  platyglossa.  Hardy 
annual.     Seed.     Common  soil. 

CALLICOMA  serratifolia.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings. 
Fibrous  peat  and  sapd. 

CALLIGONUM  paHaHa,  Hardy 
evergreen  shrut).  Cuttings.  Sandy  open 
loam. 

CALLIQPEA  aurea.  Hardy  herba- 
ceous perennial.  Division.  Loamy  soil. 

CALLIOPSIS.  Four  species.  Hardy 
annuals  and  peVenniais.  Seeds.  Com- 
mon loam. 

.CALLIPRORA  hUea,  Hardy  bulbous 
perennial.     Ofisets.     Peat. 

QALLISIA  repent.  Stove  tuberous- 
rooted  perennial.  Division.  Sandy 
fibrous  peat. 

CALLISTACHYS.  Five  species. 
Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings. 
Sandy  peat  and  loam. 

CALLISTEMMA.  Two  species  and 
many  varieties.  Hardy  annuals.  Seeds. 
Common  soil. 

CALLISTEMON.  Nineteen  species. 
Green-house  evergreen  shrubs.  Ripe 
cuttings.     Loam,  peat,  and  sand. 

CALLITRIS.  Threespecies.  Green- 
house evergreen  trees.  Seed.  Sandy 
loam. 

CALLUS  is  the  matter  exuded  fVom 
the  edges  of  the  wound  of  a  plant  in  the 
process  of  healing.  It  is  exuded  from 
the  horizontally  communicating  cells  of 
the  plant;  and  in  cuttings  it  is  from  and 
through  this  exuded  matter  that  the  roots 
and'the  perpendicular  vessels  connected 
with' them  proceed. 

CALOCHILUS.  Two  species.  Green- 
house bulbous  rooted  orchids.  Sandy 
peat  and  light  k>aro. 

CALCKIHORTUS.  Six  species.  Half- 
hardy  bulbous  perennials.  Ofisets. 
Sandy  peat  and  lonm. 

SovDing. — Dr.  Lindley  says :— ««  The 
seeds  should  be  sown  as  ^omx  as  ripe, 
or  as  soon  as  possible  after  wards,  in 
pans  filled  with  very  sandy  peat ;  the 
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■eeds  covered  rather  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  in  depth  ;  and  the  pans 
placed  in  any  cold  pit  aecured  from 
wet.  They  reauire  only  water  enough 
to  keep  the  eoil  damp  during  the  win- 
ter. They  wi)J  bear  being  placed  in  a 
wanner  situation,  but  not  where  there 
if  a  moist  heat.  The  joung  plants 
should  be  kept  growing  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, by  keeping  them  radier  moist  dur^ 
ing  the  summer.  They  must  not  be^re- 
moved  from  the  seed-pan  until  after  the 
second  too  quickly,  or  kept  dry  too 
long,  particularly  the  first  season ;  at 
that  time  they  are  very  small,  and  are 
apt  to  be  dried  up  and  exhausted,  if  care 
is  not  taken  to  prevent  it."  —  Gard, 
Chron. 

CALODENDRON  capense.  Green- 
house evergreen  tree.  Cuttings.  Loamy 
spil. 

CALOPHACA  wolg^arica.  Hardy  de- 
ciduous shrub.  Division.  Loam  and 
peat. 

CALOPHA'SES  oblongifolia.  Hardy 
herbaceous  perennial.  Division.  Loam 
and  peat. 

C  ALOFOGOfi  pulckellus.  Greenhouse 
orchid.    Division.    Peat  and  loam. 

CALOSTEMMA.  Three  species. 
Green-house  bulbous  perennials.  Off- 
sets.   Sandy  loam  ana  pe^at. 

CALOTHAMNUS.  Four  species. 
Green-house  evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings. 
Sandy  peat. 

CALOTIS  cuneifolia.  Green-house 
herbaceous  perennial.  Division.  Com- 
mon soil. 

CALOTROPIS.  Two  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs^  Cuttings  or 
seeds.     Rich  soil. 

CALTHA.  Six  species  and  many 
varieties.  Hardy  herbaceous  perennials. 
Seeds  or  division.  Common  rather  of oist 
soil.  « 

CALTROPS,  Tribtdus. 

CALYCANTHUS.  Fivespecies. 
Hardy  deciduous  shrubs.  Layers.  Open 
loam. 

CALYPSO  hor talis.  Half  hardy  or- 
chid.   Offsets.  Sandy  loam -and  peat. 

CALYPTRANTHES.  Two  species. 
Stove  evergreen  trees.  Layers.  Sandy 
peat. 

CALYPTRION  avbletii.  Stove  ever- 
green climber.    Seeds.  Peat  and  loam, 

CALYSTEGIA.  Seven  species. 
Hardy  deciduous  twining  or  trailing 
plants.     Division.  Common  loamy  soil. 

CALYTHRIX.  Five  species.  Green- 


house   evergreen    durubt.      Cuttiiigi. 
Sandy  lo^m  and  peat. 

CAMASSIA  tseulenta.  Hardy  bulb- 
ous perennial.    Seeds.    Peat. 

CAMELLIA.  Jofonica,  Green-honse 
evei^reen  shrub. 

Messrs.  D.  Landreth  ^  Fulton,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  are  extensively  en- 
gaged in  the  culture  of  this  charming 
plant  at  the  old  Landreth  Nurseries, 
where  waa  made  the  earliest  col- 
lection of  the  Camellia  in  America, 
present  the  following  as  a  desirable 
selectioq>  Those  marked  t  are  per^ 
fectly  double,  with  the, petals  neatly  ar- 
ranged, and  are  among  the  choicest  in 
cultivation.  Those  marked  with  a  star 
are  of  American  origin. 

The  catalogues  of  some  European 
Nurserymen  contain  upwards  of  five 
hundred  varieties;  it  may  be  readilj 
presumed  that  many  of  them  are  com- 
paratively worthless :  a  goodly  number 
of  such  have  been  imported  by  the 
American  florists,  and  Uiongh  some  of 
them  were  once  esteemed,  are  now,  by 
the  introduction  of  more  desirable  va- 
rieties, no  longer  worthy  a  place  in  a 
choice  collection.  We  append  a  list  of 
a  few  such  faded  beauties. 

CHOICE   CAKELLIAS. 

tAlba-pleno,  double  white, 
t—  Fimbriata,  fringed  do. 
^Americana,  blush  with  rose  spots. 

Albertii,  white. 

Altbsiilora,  crimson. 
t*'Amabile,  rose  and  red. 
t*Binnevii,  light  rose. 

Bealii,  lai^e  red. 

Cars wel liana,  dark  red. 

Chandleri,  white  and  crimson. 
t*Caroline,  pink. 

Colvellcii,  white  with  rose  stripes. 
tConcinna,  dark  red. 
tCandidissima,  purest  white. 

Conspicua,  large  red. 
tCoquette. 

Campbellii,  white  and  red. 

Donklarii,  white  rose  and  crimson. 
tDuchess  de  Orleans,  crimsoa   with 

white  stripes. 
tExemia,  salmon. 
*£stberii,  white  and  rose. 

Eiegans,  rose. 
tElata,  crimson. 

Eclipse,  white  with  rose  stripes. 
♦Floyii,  rose  red. 
tFordii,  dark  rose. 

Foirlea,  crimson. 
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filgida,  crimaoB. 

t^FeuCii,  white  and  row. 
Giiesii,  crinwon  and  white. 

t»Goaaelli,  white. 

*Gnbamii,  white. 

*HcMacUi,  crimaon. 

't*Henpsteai)ir,  dark  roae. 

^tarj  Favre,  roae. 

tloibricata,  crimaon  and  white. 

— — ^  Alba,  white  and  roae. 

'Imbricata  (Ditnlap^s). 

tJacanata,  Ladj  Haraea'. 

Invincible,  roae,  red  apota. 

Kingii,  white,  reae  ipota. 

Kennoaina,  crimson. 
t*Landrethii,  tone  and  white. 
t*Martha  iBmist>s)j  white. 

Mntabilia,  change ble  crimaon. 
tM]rrtifo)ia,lifhtred. 

Matibiiia  triverai,  roae. 
1*Un,  Fetter'a,  roie  and  white. 

Ochraleaca,  white. 
*Phi]adeIphia,  roae  red. 
^Prattii,  light  roae. 

PoiBpoiua,  white. 

Qaeea  (^Vefd^r'a),  light  roae 

Reticolata,  roae. 
tRoaea,  roey  purple. 

Rex  BatATia,  white,  roae  atriped. 

Rabro-pleno,  old  red. 
fflaaanqoa  roaea,  light  roae. 

Bweetii,  roae,  apotted  with  red. 
tSacoi  vera. - 

Specioaa,  crimaon  and  white. 

Ciamingkam*8f    roae   and 
white. 
*t8arah  Proat,dark  red. 

8picata,red. 
t^Sherwoodi,  crimaon  and  white. 

Tricolor,  white  roae  and  crimaon. 

TriampfaAua,  roae  spotted  with  white. 

Thea,  black  tea. 

Vaadeata  aaperba,  crimaon. 

Tariegata,  roae  and  white. 

Viridaa,  green  tea. 

tVictoria    iPriettletfs),    red,    white 
atripea. 

Wellwnl^iana,  greediah  white. 
tWilliam  the  4th,  roae  spotted  with 

white. 
t^Waahingtoo,  white. 

Wardii,  crimaon. 

KKJECTED  CAMELLIAS. 

Alba  aimplez. 

Aiumia. 

Asemoniiora. 

-'  Roaea. 

AJba. 

Atrombens. 
Bmccaaa. 


Coralllna. 

Conchaflora. 

Celeatina. 

Camea. 

Decora. 

][>oraetia. 

Elphinstonia: 

Francofurtensia. 

Florida. 

Goussonia. 

Henderaonia. 

Juliana. 

Lawrenceana. 

Oleafera. 

Parksii. 

Pendula. 

Paeoniailora. 

Kosa  Sinensis. 

Rosa  mandi. 

Sabina. 

Woodaii. 

Soilt — ^The  camellia  delights  in  a  rich 
soil,  but  vnll  not  bear  manure  directly 
applied.  The  following  is  the  compost 
used  at  the  Landreth  Nurseries — sandy 
wood  earth  (the  decomposed  vegetable 
matter  found  at  the  roots  of  trees  in 
forests)  and  well  rotted  sod,  or  loam,  in 
equal  parts,  thoroughly  mixed,  and  pasa- 
ed  through  a  No.  1  sieve,  retaining  all 
the  fibrous  paiticles  in  the  soil. 

Propagation. — **The  usual  methods 
of  propagation  are  by  inarching  or  graft- 
ing and  budding  on  the  single  red  Ca* 
mellia,  cuttinga  of  which  are  found  to 
strike  root  more  readily  than  of  the 
double  varieties. 

«  The  cuttings  are  taken  in  July  and 
August,  or  as  soon  aa  the  young  shbota 
are  sufficiently  ripe  at  the  base.  They 
are  carefully  prepared  by  being  eut 
smoothly  over  with  a  sharp  knife  at  a 
joint,  and  divested  of  one  or  two  leaves 
at  the  bottom,  and  then  planted  firmly 
about  two  inchea  deep  in  pots  half  filled 
with  the  Camellia  compost  before  de- 
scribed, and  the  upper  half  with  fine 
white  sand.  They  are  then  well  watered, 
and  the  pots  plunged  in  a  tanbed,  which 
givea  out  a  gentle  warmth,  and  kept 
closely  shaded  for  three  or  four  months, 
by  which  time  short  fibres,  or  a  cAllua 
from  which  they  afterwards  diverge,  are 
produced. 

"When  sufficiently  rooted  to  bear 
removal,  tbey  are  potted  singly  in  small 
pots,  the  sand  being  then  carefully  re- 
moved ;  the  pots  should  be  well  drain- 
ed and  filled  with  the  Camellia  tompoat, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  white  aadd. 
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"  They  are  afterwards  to  be  sprinkled 
with  water,  and  placed  in  a  close  frame 
or  pit  until  they  begin  to  root  afresh, 
and  by  degrees  exposed  to  the  air.  The  j 
succeeding  season  they  may  be  potted  I 
in  the  same  soil  as  the  other  Camellias,  | 
and  similarly  treated,  and  many  of  the ' 
plants  will  then  have  attained  sufficient , 
size  and  strength  for  inarching  or  bud- 1 
ding,  and  all  of  them  by  the  following  I 
season.  j 

**  The  best  time  for  inarching  is  early 
in  the  spring,  just  before  the  plants  be- 1 
giA  to  grow,  and  for  budding  as  soon  \ 
as  the  new  wood  ia  sufficiently  ripened ; 
but  it  may  be  done  at  almost  any  season 
of  the  year." — Oard.Chron.  \ 

Culture. — The  same  authorities  state 
that,  '<  The  proper  season  for  the  gene- 
ral shifting  IS  when  the  young  growth 
has  hardened,  and  the  blossom  budrfor 
next  year  can  be  detected  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  ahoots. 

'< Alter  shifting  all  those  that  require 
it,  they  may  be  placed  in  the  open 
air,  or  retained  in  the  green-house ;  as 
much  air  as  possible  should  be  admit- 
ted, and  occasionally  sprinkling  the 
foliage  will  improve  the  appearance,  as 
well  as  be  beneficial  to  the  health  of  the 
plants.  ^ 

**  At  all  time«  attention  must  be  paid 
to  watering  them  properly,  the  roots 
being  apt  to  beoome  matted  in  the  pots, 
so  as  to  render  the  ball  of  earth  im- 
pervious to  moistnre ;  hence  it  is  neces- 
sary to  see  that  the  bail  of  earth  is 
moistened  by  the  water  poured  upon  it, 
instead  of  the  web  of  fibres  only.  This 
renders  an  examination  of  the  roots,  or 
reducing  and  replanting  them  at  least 
once  a  year,  a  measure  almost  indis- 
pensable. 

•*  At  the  respective  periods  of  growth 
and  flowering,  the  plants  will  require 
plentiful  watering  ;  during  the  latter,  if 
Bot  regularly  supplied,  the  bloom-buds 
will  infallibly  fall  off,  instead  of  ex- 
panding into  flower;  at  other  times  a 
regular  moderate  supply  is  essential. 
The  effect  of  constant  watering  may  be 
presumed  to  diminish  or  destroy  the 
fertility  of  the  sqfiall  quantity  of  earth 
allotted  to  each  plant,  therefore  when 
the  annual  re-potting  occurs,  carefully 
take  away  as  much  of  the  former  ball 
of  earth  as  can  be  done  without  injuring 
or  cutting  the  roots.  The  Cameliia 
may  be  considered  as  a  hardy  green- 
house plant,  requiring  only  a  slight  pro- 


tection in  severe  weather,  like  the  Myr- 
tle; and  if  the  plants  are  kept  just  above 
the  freezing-point,  they  will  succeed 
much  better  than  when  grown  in  a  high 
temperature. 

«  At  the  time  they  are  making  their 
growth,  an  increase  of  heat  will  be  ad- 
vantageous.'*— Oard.  Chron. 

GrafHng. — Dr.  Lindley  shys,  <*For 
grafting,  well-ripened  yoong  shoots 
should  be  taken  when  they  are  just  t>e- 
ginning  to  grow,  and  berore  the  bnds 
are  far  advanced. 

<<They  should  be  worked  under  hand- 
glasses in  a  stove  or  forcing^house, 
where  a  temperature  of  from  60**  to  70^ 
is  kept  up.  Whip  grafting  without  the 
tongue  is  perhaps  the  best  method ;  and 
it  is  advisable  to  retain  a  few  leaves  on 
the  stock  above  the  graft,  in  order  to 
draw  on  the  sap.  The  single  red  makes 
the  best  stock,  as  it  strikes  freely  from 
cut(ings."-^Gcrd.  Cfvron. 

Forcing.  —  Mr.  Robert  Errington, 
gardener  at  Charlton  Park,  has  pob- 
lished  a  most  ezceJlent  essay  upon  this 
subject,  from  which  the  following  are 
extracts : — 

^*  Draining  and  Portingr.^In  pottinp, 
place  three  or  four  potsherds  first,  the 
one  overlapping  the  other,  to  insure  a 
certain  and  speedy  passage  for  the 
water,  then  a  sprinkling  of  pounded 
crocks,  the  size  of  horse-beans;  and 
finally  another  sprinkling,  finer  still ;  on 
this  put  a  thin  layer  of  sphagnum,  which 
has  been  dried,  but  not  decomposed. 

<<  Re-pot  soon  after  they  have  made 
their  young  growth — as  soon,  in  fitct,  as 
the  young  leaves  are  perfectly  develop- 
ed, and  the  end  of  the  young  wood,  at 
the  point  of  junction  with  the  wood  of 
the  former  year,  begins  to  turn  a  little 
brown.  In  potting,  the  soU  should  be 
rather  lumpy  than  otherwise,  and  tole- 
rably dry,  and  should  be  rather  put 
round  the  ball  in  regular  layers,  and 
dressed  tolerably  firm,  but  not  hard,  as 
the  layers  are  thrown  in,  pressing  every 
layer  a  little,  so  that  no  crevice  be  left. 
The  ball  of  the  plant  should  be  rather 
ra6ist  at  shifting,  and  when  it  is  in  a  pot- 
bound  state  it  should  be  immersea  in 
tepid  water  for  an  hour,  about  three 
days  previous,  allowing  a  day  or  two  for 
the  superfluous  water  to  drain  away  be- 
fore potting;  place  the  ball  immediately 
on  the  sphagnum.  ^ 

*^ Period  ^  Growth. — The  thermome- 
ter should  be  kept  from  60^  to  65^  by 
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iKf,  Mad  5^  to  66^  hj  night.  The 
lrMtB«nt  should  now  be  of  a  close  and 
■out  character,  giiiig  air  in  modera- 
tieo,  aod  with  caution,  every  momitig 
torn  eight  o'clock  until  noon,  and  then, 
nle«  rery  hot  weather,  ehntting  close 
op. 

'<  There  should  be  a  little  fire-heat 
tnrj  morning  from  seven  o'clock  until 
deren,  when  it  should  be  taken  away 
■Btil  foor  o'clock,  and  then  applied  for 
theeveuBg. 

"  Tlw  pipes,  flues,  and  floors  should 
be  vatered  abondaiitly  directly  the  air 
is  taken  away;  then  a  good  syringing  at 
tkree  o'clock ;  and  the  floes,  &c.,  £c., 
wetted  as  be^e  between  five  o'clock 
lad  ni.  Watering  at  the  root  must  be 
etrefdly  attended  to  when  necessary, 
mag  weak  liquid  manure. 

"Period  qf  Forming  the  Blonomrbud. 
— filttding  will  now  be  indispensable, 
the  best  material  for  which  is  coarse 
eaans;  those  who  are  not  too  busy 
dweld  remove  it  every  afternoon  at  four 
•'dock,  and  replace  it  at  nine  on  the 
Ulovnig  momiBg. 

''The  temperature  should  range  fVom 
«S*  to  TO**  by  day,  and  from  66**  to  60** 
by  night,  and  be  accompanied  with  a 
»ee  circaUtion  of  .air,  avoiding  all  cut- 
tiif  winds. 

"  The  plants  must  be  very  sparingly 
watered,  in  &ct  a  good  smart  syringing 
nery  afternoon  immediately  the  air  is 
ts  be  taken  away,  say  four  o'clock,  will 
be  aearly  soiBcient.  The  fire  put  out 
n  a  warm  sonny  day,  about  three 
•'dock ;  but  it  should  be  put  entirely 
•St  about  five  o'clock,  as  it  is  only  re- 
eaisits  to  warm  the  pipes  or  flues  sof- 
■deat  to  produce  a  genial  vapour  for 
tbsai^t;  and  half  an  hour  after  the 
fire  b  palled  out  the  whole  of  the  floes, 
p^Ks  and  floors,  should  be  saturated 
with  water,  to  be  evaporated  by  the 
•ext  daj's  ventilation. 

"Ptriod  <^  Feeding  the  Bud,— The 
fires  Bs J  now  be  dispensed  with  entirely, 
■srdy  ebserving,  in  the  case  of  sunny 
ttersoens,  to  make  free  use  of  sun 
beat,  by  shutting  up  the  house  early  rn 
the  afternoon,  say  from  three  to  four 
•'dodt,  according  to  the  weather.  Air 
ihoald  be  giren  freely  at  all  opportnni- 
tiea,  aad  the  plants  should  be  syringed 
heavily  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  again  at  (bur  o'clock  in  the  after- 
Moa,  saturating  the  floors  snd  floes,  or 
HPM>  with  water  in  the  evening. 


'*  The  plants  may  be  well  watered  at 
the  root  whenever  they  require  it. 
■  '* Period  of  Blooming. — Free  water- 
ing, and  the  use  of  liquid  manure  as 
before  recommended,  must  be  persisted 
in,  avoiding,  however,  excess.  The 
plants  require  to  be  kept  decidedly  moist 
at  the  root  while  in  the  flowering  jBtate, 
rather  more  so,  indeed,  than  at  any 
other  period ;  and  if  the  potting  and  soil 
be  right,  and  the  drainage  complete, 
little  harm  will  ensue  from  a  liberal  use 
of  water;  stilly  any  great  eitreme,  either 
of  drought  or  wet,  will  be  fatal  to  the 
bud.  fringing  must  be  entirely  dis- 
pensed with,  and  in  lieu  thereof  a  de- 
posit of  dew  should  take  place  every 
afternoon  at  three  or  (bur  o'clock. 

**Re8t  Period. — ^The  temperature  at 
this  period  should  be  from  60^  to  66^  by 
day,  and  from  45^  to  60^  by  night.  No- 
thing is  necessary  in  addition  to  a  lower 
temperature,  but  syringing,  steaming 
and  regular  watering,  wi^th  a  moderate 
circulation  of  air."-f— Gard.TAron. 

An  interesting  work  republished  at 
Boston  with  notes  and  additions,  entitled 
<*  Monograph  of  the  Camellia,"  is 
worthy  a  place  on  the  shelf  of  every 
admirer  of  this  splendid  plant. 

CAMERARIA.  Three  species. 
Stove  evergreen  shrubs  or  trees.  Cut- 
tings.   Loam  and  peat* 

CAMOMILE  or  CHAMOMILE.  (Ar^ 
themis  nobilii.)    " 

Varieties.— 'TherB  are  two  varieties, 
the  common  single  and  the  double 
flowering. 

Soil  and  SittuUion. — ^They  require  a 

f»oor  dry  soil,  otherwise  they  grow  very 
uiuriant^  and  become  not  only  Iom 
capable  of  withstanding  severe  winters, 
but  also  less  powerful  in  their  medicinal 
qualities.  They  will  grow  in  any  situa- 
tion almost,  but  the  more  open  the 
better. 

time  and  Mode  qf  Propagation. — It  is 
generally  propagated  by  parting  the 
roots  and  by  offsets,  which  may  be 
planted  from  the  close  of  February  until 
the  end  of  May ;  the  earlier,  however, 
it  is  performed  the  better.  This  is  the 
most  favourable  season,  but  it  maybe 
practised  in  the  autumn.  It  is  also 
raised  from  seed,  the  proper  time  of 
sowing  which  is  in  any  of  the  early 
spring  months,  but  as  parting  the  roots 
gives  much  less  trouble  it  is  generally 
pursued,  but  afler  a  lapse  of  several 
years  raise  fireah  plants,  the  old  ones 
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•ften  declining  in  prodactioa  after  such 
lapse  of  time. 

Cultivation,— Thej  should  not  be 
planted  nearer  to  each  other  than 
eighteen  inches,  as  that  also  gives  an  I 
opportunity  to  employ  the  hoe.  Water ! 
must  be  given  mcraerately  at  the  time  of  < 
planting,  it' dry  Weather.  If  raised  from 
seed  ihey  require  no  further  cultivation 
than  to  be  kept  free  from  weeds  in  the 
seed-bed;  and  when  three  or  four 
inches  high,  to  be  thinned  to  about  six 
inches  apart,  and  may  remain  thus  until 
the  following*  spring,  then  to  be  thinned 
and  remain,  or  to  be  removed  to  the 
above-mentioned  distance  apart.  A 
very  small  bed  will  supply  the  largest 
family. 

Gathering. — In  July,  the  flowers  are 

generally  in  perfection  for  gathering; 
ie  period  for  performing  it,  however, 
must  be  governed  by  the  flowers  them- 
selves, OS  the  best  time  is  when  they  | 
are  just  opened.     Particular  care  must ; 
be  taken  to  dry  them  thoroughly  before  t 
they  are  stored,  otherwiae  they  will  not ! 
keep.    If  seed  be  required,  the  only  at- 
tention necessary  is  to  leave  some  of  the 
first  opening  flowers  ungathered  ;  the 
seed  will   ripen    early   in   September, 
when  it  may  be  dried  and  rubbed  out. 

CAMPANULA.  One  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  species,  and  msny  varieties. 
Chiefly  hardy  herbaceous  perennials; 
some  green-house  or  hardy  annnals,  bi- 
ennials) and  evergreen  shrubs. 

Dr.  Lindley,  writing  of  their  props- 
gstion,  says : — '*  Eitlier  sow  the  seeds, 
or  pot  cuttings  firom  the  old  roots,  in 
leaf  mould  «nd  sandy  peat;  aa  soon 
as  they  are  strong  enough,  pot  them 
off  in  sixty-sized  pots  regularly,  shifts 
ing  them  into  larger  sizes  as  the 
plants  require  them ;  when  they  have 
gained  a  little  strength,  give  them  a 
rich  loamy  soil,  well  incorporated  with 
a  small  proportion  of  bone  dust,  and  at 
iotenrals  supply  them  liberally  with 
manare  water." — Gard,  Chron: 

CAMPELIA  zanonfa.  Stove  herba- 
ceous perennial.    Seeds.    Rich  soil. 

CAMPHOR  ;rREE.  Cinnamomum 
camphora. 

CAMPION.    Cucvbatus. 

CAMPYLANTHUS«a&o/<mfe«. 
Green-house  eveigreen  shrtib.  Cuttings. 
Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

CANADA  ONION.    See  Onion. 

CANARINA«  Two  species.    Green- 


house herbaceous  perennials.   Cuttings 
or  division.    Light  loam  and  peat. 

CANDLEBERRY  MYRTLE.  JUyr- 
tica, 

CANDOLLEA.  Four  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings. 
Loam,  peat  and  sand. 

CANDY.  TUFT.    BiHs. 

CANELLA.  Two  species.  Stove 
evergreen  trees.  Ripe  leafy  Cuttings. 
Loam,  peat  and  sand. 

CANKER.  This  disease  is  accompa- 
nied by  djierent  symptoms,  according 
to  the  species  of  the  tree  whicli  It  in- 
fects.   In  some  of  those  whose  true  np 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  free 
acid,  as  in  the  genus  Pyrus,  k.  is  rareljr 
accompanied  by  any  diseharge.  To  this 
dry  form  of  the  disease  it  would  be  well 
to  confine  the  term  canker,  and  to  give 
it  the  scientifiG  name  of  gangnena  sicca. 
In  other  trees,  whose  sap  is  character- 
ized by  abounding  in  astringent  or  mu- 
cilaginous constituents,  it  is  usually  at- 
tended by  a  sanious  discharge.  In  aucb 
instances  it  might -strictly  be  designated 
ulcer,  or  gangraena  saniosa.    This  dis- 
ease has  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
the  tendency  to  ossification,  which  ap- 
pears in  most  aged  animals,  arising  from 
their  marked  appetency  to  secrete  the 
calcareous  saline  compounds  that  chiefly 
constitute  their  skeletons.    The  conse- 
quence is,  an  enlargement  of  the  johita, 
and  ossification  of  the  circulatory  ves- 
sels and  other  parts,  phenomena  very 
analogous  to  those  attending  the  canker- 
ing of  trees.    As  in  animals,  this  tend- 
ency 4s  generally  throughout  their  sys- 
tem, but  as  is  observed  by  Mr.  Knight, 
<<  like  the  mortification  in  the  limlM  of 
elderly  people,  it  may  be  determined 
as  to  its  point  of  attack  by  the  irritabi- 
lity of  that  part  of  the  system." 

TJiis  disease  commences  with  an  en- 
largement of  the  vessels  of  the  bark  of 
a  branch  or  of  the  stem.  This  swelling 
invariably  attends  the  disease  when  it 
attacks  the  apple  tree.  In  the  pear  the 
enlargement  is  less,  yet  it  is  always 
present.  In  the  elm  and  the  oak  some- 
times no  swelling  occurs;  and  in  the 
peach  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen 
any.  I  have  never  observed  the  disease 
in  the  cherry-tree,  nor  in  any  of  the 
pine  tribe.  The  swelling  is  soon  oom- 
municated  to  the  wood,  which  if  laid 
open  to  view  on  its  first  appearance  by 
the  removal  of  the  bark,  exhibits  no 
marks  of  disease  beyond  the  mere  un- 
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■tml  enltmraent.  In  the  course  of 
t  finr  jeara,  leas  iti  namber  in  propor^ 
tiM  to  the  advanced  age  of  the  tree, 
lad  the  anfaTonrable  circamstancea  on- 
itr  which  it  is  vegetating,  the  swelling 
ii  gmtly  increased  in  size,  and  the 
•Ibamam  has  become  eztendTely  dead ; 
Ibe  snperincnmbent  bark  cracks,  rises 
n  discoloored  scales,  and  decays  even 
■ere  npidlj  than  the  wood  beneath. 


aboot  the  canker  of  an  elm,  that  600 
ponnds  weight  of  its  wood  must  bare 
been  destroyed.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  such  a  discharge  is  deeply  injuria 
oas  to  the  tree ;  but  the  above  learned 
chemist  appears  to  have  largely  erred, 
for  he  calculated  fh>m  a  knowledge  of 
die  amount  of  the  saline  constituents 
in  the  healthy  sap,  whereas  in  the  dis- 
eased state  these  are  much  and  onna- 


Iftke  caries  isnpoB  a  moderately-sized  I  turally  increased.  I  once  was  of  opi- 
braach,  the  d^cay  6oon  completely  en- i  n ion  that  the  diseaae  does  not  arise 
cirtles  it,  extending  through  the  whole  \  from  a  general  diaeased  state  of  the 


albarnem  and  bark.  The  circulation  of 
tlMiap  being  thos  entirely  prevented, 
all  the  parte  above  the  disease  of  ne- 
ccsnty  perish.  In  the  apple  and  the 
pear,  the  disease  is  accompanied  'by 
Karcdy  any  discberge ;  but  in  the  elm 
tUs  is  very  abandaet.  The  only  che- 
■iits  who  have  examined  these  morbid 

{rredsclB,  are  Sir  H.  Davy  and  Vauque- 
ts;  the  former's  observations  being 
esafiBed  fo  the  (act,  that  he  often  found 
earbonate  of  lime  on  the  edges  of  the 
eaiker  in  apple  trees. 

Vasqnelin  has  examined  the  sanies 
dticbarged  from  the  canker  of  an  elm 
vfdi  ranch  more  precision.  He  found 
this  liquor  nearly  as  transparent  as 
vater,  sometimes  slightly  coloured,  at 
scher  times  a  Uackisb-brown,  but  al- 
vajs  tasting  acrid  and  saline.  From 
tkis  liqaor  a  soft  matter  insoluble  in 
water  is  depoeited  upon  the  sides  of  the 
•leer.  The  bark  over  vrhlch  the  trans- 
parent sanies  flows,  attains  the  appear- 
asce  of  chalk,  becoming  white,  friable, 
erjMallme,  alkaline^  and  effervescent 
WTtb  acids.  A  magnifier  exhibits  the 
CTT^f  in  the  forms  of  rhomboids  and 
finr-nded  prisms.  When  the  liquid  is 
dtrfc'colonred,  the  bark  appears  black- 
ish, aod  seems  aa  if  coated  with  varnish. 
It  sometimes  is  discharged  in  such 
^aantittes  as  to  hang  from  the  bark  like 
italactites.  The  matter  of  which  these 
are  composed  is  alkaline  soluble  m 
vater,  and  with  acids  effervesces.  The 
ttaljfif  of  this  dark  slimy  matter  shows 
it  to  be  compounded  of  carbonate  of 
potass  and  ulmin,  a  product  peculiar  to 
the  elm.  The  white  matter  deposited 
rooad  the  canker  waa  composed  of 
Vegetable  matter  ....  605' 
Caibenate  of  potass  .  .  .  842 
Carbonate  of  lime  ....  50 
Carbonate  of  magnesia  .  .  3 
Vaaquelin  caleulateid  from  the  quantity 
sf  this  white  Biatter  that  waa  found 


tree,  but  that  it  is  brought  on  by  some 
bruise  or  Injury,  exasperated  by  an  un- 
healthy sap  consequent  to  an  unfavour- 
able soil,  situation,  and  culture;  but 
more  extensive  and  more  accurate  ex- 
aminations convince  me,  that  the  dis- 
ease is  in  the  tree's  system ;  that  its 
juices  are  vitiated,  and  that  disease  will 
continue  to  break  out  independent  of 
any  external  injury  so  ^ong  as  these 
juices  continue  peccant  and  unaltered. 
This  conclusion  will  be  justified,  I 
think,  by  the  preceding  facts,  as  well 
as  by  those  distributed  through  the  fol- 
lowing foages. 

The  disease  is  not  strictly  confined  to 
any  particular  period  of  the  tree's  age. 
I  have  repeatedly  noticed  it  in  some  of 
our  lately  introduced  varieties  that  have 
not  been  grafted  more  than  five  or  six 
years;  and  a  writer  in  the  Oardener^s 
Magazine,  vol.  v.,  p.  3,  states,  that  the 
trees  in  bis  orchard,  though  **  only  of 
four  years'  growth,  are  sadly  troubled 
with  the  canker."  Although  young 
trees  are  liable  to  this  disease, yet  their 
old  age  is  the  period  of  existence  most 
obnoxious  to  its  attacks.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  that  is  not  conse- 
quentiy  a  young  tree  which  is  lately 
grafted.  If  the  tree  from  which  tl^ 
scion  was  taken  be  an  old  variety,  it  is 
only  the  multiplication  of  an  aged  in- 
dividual. The  scion  may  for  a  few 
years  exhibit  signs  of  -increased  vigour, 
owing  to  the  extra  stimulus  of  the  more 
abundant  supply  of  healthy  sap  supplied 
by  the  stock ;  but  the  vessels  of  the 
scion  will, after  the  lapse  of  that  period, 
gradually  become  as  decrepid  as  the 
parent  tree.  The  unanimous  experi- 
ence of  naturalists  agrees  in  testifying 
tiiat  evei^  organized  creature  has  its 
limit  of  existence.  In  plants  it  varies 
fVom  the  scanty  period  of  a  few  months 
to  the  long  expanse  of  as  many  centu- 
ries ;  bat  of  all  the  days  ate  numbered ; 
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and  althoagh  tho  gardener's,  liko  the 
physician't  skill,  may  retard  the  onward 
pace  of  death,  he  will  not  be  perma- 
nently delayed.  In  the  last  periods  of 
life  they  show  every  symptom,  that  ac- 
companies orgsnitstion  in  its  old  age,  f 
not  only  a  cessation  of  growth,  but  a ' 
decay  of  former  development,  a  languid 
circulation  and  diseased  organs. 

The  canker,  as  already  observed, 
attends  Specially  the  old  age  of  some 
fruit  trees,  and  of  these  the  apple  is 
most  remarkably  a  sufferer.  "  I  do  not 
mean,"  says  Mr.  Knight, .  *'  to  assert 
that  Uiere  ever  was  a  time  when  ap 
apple-tree  did  not  canker  on  unfavoura- 
ble soils,  or  that  highly  cultivated  va- 
rieties were  not  more  subject  to  the 
disease  than  others,  where  the  soil  did 
not  suit  them.  But  I  assert  from  my 
own  experience  and  observation  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  that  this  disease 
becomes  progressively  more  fatal  to 
each  variety,  as  the  age  of  that  variety 
beyond  a  certain  period  increases  ;  that 
if  an  old  worn-out  orchard  be  planted 
with  fruit  trees,  the  varieties  of  the 
apple,  which  J  have  found  in  the  cata- 
logues of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  are  unproductive  of  fruit,  and 
in  a  state  of  debility  and  decay.'* 

Among  the  individuals  particularly 
liable  to  be  infected,  are  those  which 
have  been  marked  by  an  excessively 
vigorous  growth  in  their  early  years.  I 
had  one  in  my  garden  at  Great  Totham, 
which  for  the  first  twelve  years  of  its 
existence  was  remarkable  for  the  un- 
naturally large  size  and  abundance  of 
its  annual  shoots.  It  then  became 
grievously  affected  by  canker,  which  at 
length  destroyed  it. 

Trees  injudiciously  pruned  or  grow- 
ing upon  an  ungenial  soil,  are  more 
frequently  attacked  than  those  advanc- 
ing under  contrary  circumstances.  The 
oldest  trees  are  always  the  first  attackr 
ed  of  those  similarly  cultivated.  The 
golden  pippin,  the  oldest  existing  varie- 
ty of  the  apple,  is  more  frequently  and 
more  seriously  attacked  than  any  other. 
The  soil  has  a  very  considerable  influ- 
ence in  inducing  the  disease.  If  the 
subsoil  be  a  ferruginous  gravel,  or  if  it 
is  not  well  drained,  and  the  soil  be  alu- 
minous, and  effective  mean*  are  not 
adopted  to  ftee  it  of  superabundant 
moisture,  the  canker,  under  any  one  of 
these  circumstances,  is  almost  certain 
to  make  its  appearance  amongst  the  trees 


they  sustain,  however  young  and  Tigoi^ 
ous  they  were  whan  first  planted. 

How  inductive  of  this  disease  is  a  wet 
retentive  subsoil,  if  the  roots  penetrate 
it,  appears  from  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Watts,  gardener  to  R.  G.  Aussell,  Ksq., 
of  Chequers  Court,  in  Buckinghamshire. 
— A  border  beneath  a  south  wall  bad  a 
soil  three  feet  and,  a  half  in  depth;  ap- 
parently of  the  most  fertile  staple,  twice 
re-made  under  the  direction  of  the  late 
Mr.  Lee,  of  the  Vineyard,  Hammer- 
smith. In  this  the  trees,  peaches  and 
nectarines,  flourish  for  the  next  three 
or  four  years  after  they  are  planted,  but 
are  then  rapidly  destroyed  by  the 
canker  and  gum.  The  subsoil  is  a  stiff* 
sour  clay,  nearly  approaching  to  a  brick 
earth ;  and  the  disease  occurs  as  sooa 
as  it  is  reached  by  the  roots  of  the  tree. 
But  this  is  certainly  not  a  conclusion 
warranted  by  the  premises,  because  the 
acridity  of  the  sap,  whatever  may  be  its 
source,  would  be  likely  to  injure  and 
corrode,  in  the  first  instance,  those  parts 
where  the  vessels  are  most  weak  and 
tender;  now  these,  past  dispute,  are  in 
the  branches.  Moreover,  we  generaU  j 
see  tlie  youngest  branches  the  earliest 
sufferers. 

Pruning  has  a  powerful  influence  in 
preventing  the  occurrence  of  the  canker. 
I  remember  a  standard  russet  apple- 
tree  of  not  more  than  twenty  years' 
growth,  with  a  redundancy  of  ill-ar- 
ranged branches,  that  was  excessively 
attacked  by  this  disease.  I  had  two  of 
its  three  main  branches,  and  the  laterals 
of  that  remaining,  carefully  thinned ; 
all  the  infected  parts  being  at  the  same 
time  removed.  The  result  was  a  total 
cure.  The  branches  were  annually  re- 
gulated, and  for  six  years  the  disease 
never  re-appeared.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  the  tree  had  to  be  removed,  as  the 
ground  it  stood  upon  was  required  for 
another  purpose.  John  Williams,  £sq., 
of  Pitmaston,  from  long  experience 
concludes,  that  the  golden  pippin  and 
other  apples  may  be  preserved  from 
this  disease,  by  pruning. away  every 
year  that  part  of  each  shoot  which  is 
not  perfectly  ripened.  By  pursuing  this 
method  for  six  years,  be  brought  a 
dwarf  ffolden  pippin  tree  to  be  as  vigors 
ous  and  as  free  from  canker  as  any  new 
variety; 

All  these  facts  unite  in  assuring  as 
that  the  canker  arises  fi-om  the  tree's 
weakness,  from  a  deficiency  in  its  vital 
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,  tad  coaseqoent  inability  to 
iobtbe  and  elaborate  the  nourtshmeni 
Mcenary  to  sustain  its  frame  in  vigour, 
>ad  moch  lew  to  supply  the  healthy 
deTelopraent  of  new  parts.  It  matters 
sot  whether  its  enerity  be  broken  down 
by  >a  annataral  rapidity  of  growth,  by 
a  disproportioned  excess  of  branches 
srer  tbe  mass  of  roots,  by  old  age,  or 
by  tbe  (tieorgani^tion  of  the  roots  in  an 
DBgeaial  soU ;  they  render  the  tree  in- 
capable of  extracting  sofficient  nourish- 
■eat  from  the  eoil,  consequently  inca- 
pable of  developing  a  sufficient  foliagd ; 
and  therefore  onabie  to  digest  and  ela- 
borate even  tbe  scanty  sap  that  is  sap- 
plied  to  them.  The  reason  of  the  sap 
beeoining  annatorally  saline,  appears  to 
be,  that  in  proportion  ^s  the  vigour  of 
^7  vofeuble  declines,  it  loses  the 
power  of  selecting  bv  its  roots  the 
aoarisbmeat  congenial  to  its  nature. 
An  aageaial  soil  would  have  a  debiH- 
ntittg  inflaence  upon  the  roots,  in  a 
proportionate  though  less  violent  de- 
gree than  a  corrosive  poison ;  and  as 
these  conseqoeotly  would  sbsorb  solu- 
ble bodies  more  freely,  and  without 
that  discrimination  so  abcolotely  neees- 
nry  for  a  healthy  vegetation,  so  the 
other  most  essential  organs  of  nutrition, 
the  leaves  of  the  weakened  plants, 
would  promote  and  accelerate  the  dis- 
ease. Theee,  reduced  in  number  and 
nxe,  do  not  properly  elaborate  the  sap ; 
and  I  have  always  found  that  under 
SBch  circumstances  these  stunted  or- 
Kaas  exbaje  the  aqueous  particles  of 
the  sap  very  abundantly,  whilst  their 
power  of  absorption  is  greatly  reduced. 
Tbe  sap  thus  deficient  in  quantity  and 
increased  in  acridity  seems  to  corrode 
and  affect  the  vascular  system  of  the 
tree  in  the  manner  already  described. 
These  focts  afford  us  most  important 
faidetf  in  attaining  the  desired  objects, 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  the  disease. 
If  soper-luznriance  threaten  its  intro- 
diction,  the  best  remedy  ia  for  the  cul- 
tivator to  reoMve  one  of  the  main  roots 
of  the  tree,  and  to  be  particularly  care- 
ki  not  to  add  any  fertile  addition  to  the 
iod  within  their  range.  On  the  con- 
irary^  it  will  be  well,  if  the  continued 
eioberant  growth  shows  the  necessity, 
for  tbe  staple  of  the  ^il  to  be  reduced 
M  fertility,  by  the  admixture  of  one  less 
ftfftile,  or  even  of  drift  sand.  If  there 
be  an  excess  of  branches,  the  saw  and 
the  pruning  knife   must  be  gradually 


applied.  It  most  be  only  a  tree  of  very 
weak  vital  powers,  such  as  is  the  golden 
pippin,  that  will  bear  the  general  cut- 
ting of  the  annual  shoots  as  pursued  by 
Mr.  Williams  ;  a  new  vigorous  variety 
would  exhaust  itself  the  following  year 
in  the  production  of  fresh  wood.  No- 
thing beyond  a  general  role  for  the 
pruning  can  be  laid  down,  and  it 
amounts  to  no  more  than  the  direetion 
to  keep  a  considerable  vacancy  between 
every  branch,  both  above  and  beneath 
it,  and  especially  to  provide  that  not 
even  two  twigs  shall  chafe  against 
each  other.  The  greater  the  intensity 
of  light,  and  the  freer  the  circulation  of 
air  amongst  the  foliage  of  the  tree,  the 
better  the  chance  for  its  healthy  t^o- 
tation.  If  the  disease  being  in  a  frnit 
tree  be  a  consequence  of  old  age,  it  is 
probably  a  premature  senility  induced 
by  injudicious  management,  for  very 
few  of  our  varieties  are  of  an  age  that 
insure  to.  them  decrepitude.  I  have 
never  yet  known  a  tree,  unless  it  was 
\n  the  last  stage  of  decay,  that  could 
not  be  recovered  by  giving  it  more  air 
and  light,  by  carefol  heading  in  pruning^ 
improvement  of  the  soil^  and  deanaing 
the  bark. 

If  the  soil  by  its  ungenial  character 
induces  the  disease,  the  obvious  and 
only  remedy  is  its  amelioration  ;  and  if 
the  subsoil  is  the  cause  of  the  mischief, 
the  roots  must  be  prevented  striking 
into  it.  In  all  cases  it  if  the  best  prac- 
tice to  remove  the  tap  root.  .  Many 
orchardiats  pave  beneath  each  tree  with 
tiles  and  broken  bricks.  If  the  treen 
are  planted  shallow,  as  they  ought  to 
be,  and  the  surface  kept  duly  fortile, 
there  is  not  much  danger  of  the  roots 
striking  into  the  worse  pasturage  of  the 
subsoil.  On  this  point  the  experience 
of  Mr.  W.  Nichol,  the  gardener  at 
Newick-place  in  Sussex,  agrees  with 
my  own.  He  says,  that  the  canker 
may  be  avoided  in  roost  instances,  by 
paying  proper  attention  to  the  soil  in 
which  the  tree  is  planted.  Canker,  he 
thinks,  will  seldom  occur  if  the  surfoce 
soil  is  good,  for  in  that  case  the  roots 
will  never  descend  into  the  prejudicial 
subsoil,  but  spread  out  their  radicles 
near,  the  sur&ce,  where  they  find  food 
most  abundant.  If  thia  is  not  kept  up, 
the  roots  descend  into  the  obnoxious 
substratum,  and  the  disease  assuredly 
follows. 

It  remaini  for  me  to  detail  tbe  courr 
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of  treatment  that  I  bare  alwaya  fonnd 
■QcceMfbl  in  effecting  a  core  in  anj 
Tarietj,  not  decrepid  fh>in  age,  if  the 
canker  has  net  spread  to  the  roott» 

Having  completely  headed  do^nrn,  if 
the  canker  is  generally  prevalent,  or 
duly  thinned  the  branches,  entirely  re- 
moTed  every  tmall  one  that  is  in  the 
least  degree  diseased,  and  cut  away 
the  decayed  parts  of  the  larger,  so  as 
not  to  leave  a  single  speck  of  the  de- 
cayed wood,  I  cover  over  the  surface  of 
each  wound  with  a  mixture  while  in  a 
melted  state,  of  equal  parts  tar  and 
rosin,  applying  it  with  a  brush  imme- 
diately afler  the  amputation  has  been 
performed,  taking  care  to  select  a  dry 
day.  I  prefer  this  to  any  composition 
with  a  basis  of  cow-dung  and  clay,  be- 
cause the  latter  is  always  more  or  less 
absorbent  of  inoisture,  atid  is  liable  to 
iigury  by  rain  and  frost,  causing  altera 
nations  of  moisture  and  dryness  to  the 
wounds,  that  promote  decay  rather  than 
their  healing,  by  the  formation  of  new 
wood  and  bark.  The  resinous  plaster 
seldom  or  never  requires  renewal.  Mr. 
Forsyth,  the  arch-advocate  of  earthy 
and  alkaline  plasters,  finding  that  they 
promoted  decay,  if  applied  to  the 
wounds  of  autumn-pruned  trees,  re- 
commends this  important  act  of  culti- 
vation to  be  postponed  to  the  spring. 
Such  a  procrastination  is  always  liable 
to  defer  the  pruning  until  bleeding  is 
the  consequence.  If  a  resinous  plaster 
be  employed,  it  excludes  the  wet,  and 
obviates  the  objection  to  autumnal 
pruning.  Mr.  Forsyth's  treatment  of 
the  trunks  and  brancher  of  trees, 
namely,  scraping  fVom  them  all  the 
scaly  dry  exuvia  of  the  bark,  is  to  be 
adopted  in  every  instance.  He  recom- 
mends them  to  be  brushed  over  with  a 
thin  liquid  compound  of  fresh  cow-dun);, 
■oap-suds,  and  urine,  but  I  very  much 
prefer  a  brine  of  common  salt;  ench 
acts  as  a  gentle  stimulus,  which  is  their 
chief  cause  of  benefit,  and  the  latter  is 
more  efficacious,  destroying  insects,  and 
does  not,  like  the  other,  obstruct  the 
perspiratory  vessels  of  the  tree.  The 
Drine  is  advantageously  rubbed  in  with 
a  scrubbing  or  lai^e  painter's  brush. 
Some  persons  recommend  a  liquid 
wash,  containing,  as  prominent  ingre- 
dients, quick-lime  and  wood-ashes, 
which,  as  the  disease  arises  fVom  an 
over-alkalescent  state  of  the  sap,  can- 
Bot  but  prove  injurioos^  and  aggravate 


the  disease.  Mr.  Forsyth,  formwf  j 
gardener  at  Kensington  Palace,  made  m 
considerable  sensation  at  the  close  of 
the  last  and  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  by  the  wonderfol 
effects  produced  upon  tr^,  as  he  a*- 
serted,  by  the  following  composition, 
used  as  a  plaster  over  the  wounds  from 
which  the  decayed  or  cankered  parta 
had  been  cut  out :— One  bushel  of  fresh 
cow-dung ;  half  a  bushel  of  lime  rab- 
bish,  that  from  ceilings  of  rooms  in 
prefbrable,  or  powdered  chalk  ;  half  a 
bushel  of  wood-ashes ;  one-sixteenth  of 
a  bushel  of  sand  ;  the  three  last  to  be 
sifted  fine.  T4ie  whole  to  be  mixed 
and  beaten  ^oguther  until  they  form  a 
fin^  plaster. 

Mr.  Forsyth  received  a  parlimcntary 
grant  of  money  for  his  discovery ;  t>ut 
this,  as  Mr.  Knight  observes,  <<  affords 
a  much  better  proof  that  he  was  paid 
for  an  important  discovery,  than  that  he 
made  one." 

It  has  been  very  ingeniously  sug- 
gested, that  if  a  destruction  of  the  bark 
by  external  violence,  and  consequently 
likely  to  terminate  In  canker,  has  oc- 
curred, it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  in- 
sert, as  in  budding,  a  piece  of  living 
bark,  exactly  corresponding  to  the  ex- 
cision, from  a  less  valuable  tree. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  enforce  upon 
the  orchardist's  attention  the  import- 
ance of  obtaining  his  grafls  or  bods 
from  trees  not  affected  by  the  disease, 
because  apparently  it  is  hereditary ; 
and,  although  afler^culture  may  eradi- 
cate the  malady,  it  is  always  fur  better 
to  avoid  the  infection,  than  to  have  to 
employ  a  specific.  Having  noticed  the 
gangrene  as  it  appears  invarious  forms 
upon  our  trees,  we  may  now  turn  to  a 
few  of  the  many  instances  where  it  oc- 
curs to  our  fruits  and  flowers,  for  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  scarcely  a 
cultivated  plant  is  within  our  enclo- 
sures that  IS  not  liable  to  its  inroads. 
It  assumes  different  aspects,  and  varies 
as  to  the  organs  it  assails  ;  yet  still  in 
some  mode,  and  in  some  of  their  parts, 
all  occasionally  suffer,  for  it  is  the  most 
common  form  of  vegetable  disease. 

The  canker  in  the  nuricula  is  of  this 
nature,  beings  rapidly-spreading  ulcer, 
which)  destroying  the  vi^ole  texture  ot 
the  plant  where  it  occurs,  prevents  the 
rise  of  the  sap.  Some  gardeners  be- 
lieve it  to  be  infectious,  and  therefore 
destroy  the  specimen  hii  which  it  occurs, 
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k  he  yetj  ▼almble;  but  this  I 
Miere  U)  be  an  erroneous  opinioD,  the 
retfOB  of  its  appearing  to  be  infectiont 
or  epidemic  being,  tibat  it  occvrs  to 
■any  wben  they  are  sabjected  to  the 
«BK  iajoriona  tteatment  which  gires 
birth  to  the  diaeaae. 

It  appears  to  be  caosed  by  the  appli- 
catiea  of  too  much  water,  especially  if 
eoabined  with  aoperaboodant  noarith- 
smit.  Therefore,  althoogb  catting  oat 
the  decaying  part,  when  it  first  appears, 
sad  applying  to  the  wound  some  ^nely- 
powderol  charcoal,  will  eSect  a  cure  if 
the  disease  has  not  penetrated  too  deep-  { 
ly,  yet  it  will  be  liable  to  return  im- 
BMdtately  ^  a  less  forcing  mode  ofcal- 
tare  be  not  adopted.  No  auricula  will 
soiier  from  this  disease  if  it  be  shifted 
aaaoally,  and  the  tap  root  at  the  time  of 
Moving  be  shortened;  a  thorough  system 
sf  draining  being  adopted,  either  by 
■sing  one  of  tbe  pots  suggested  in  an- 
other part  of  this  work,  or  by  having  the 
pot  umtd  one-foorth  filled  with  pebbles, 
and  excessire  damp  during  the  winter 
being  prevented  by  proper  shelter. 

Parsiey  grown  in  a  poor  soil  is  also 
hsble  to  canker  in  the  winter.  Mr. 
Barnes  says,  he  never  found  any  appli- 
cation which  eradicated  this  disease  so 
effectaally  as  a  mixture  in  equal  parts  of 
seot  and  slaked  lime,  Sown  over  the 
^nts.  The  cote  is  complete  in  a  few 
days,  tbe  vigour  of  the  plants  restored 
indicating,  that  this  species  of  olcer- 
atien,  like  that  which  is  found  in  the 
dwelJings  of  the  poor,  arises  from  de- 
ficient noerishment. 

The  tnbers  of  the  peftato  also  are 
KaUe  to  the  speck)  black  spot,  or  dry 
gangrene,  a  disease  which  I  once 
tfaongbt  was-occa^oned  by  the  calcare- 
o«s  earth,  lime,  or  chalk  contained  by 
ilMsoil,  but  more  lengthened  observa- 
tion has  conriaced  me  of  my  error;  and 
having  ohsenred  it  irt  all  soils,  and  in 
seasona  characterixed  by  opposite  ex- 
Iremes  of  wetness  and  dryness,  I  am 
indsced  to  consider  that  the  disease 
arises  from  some  defect  in#the  sets  em- 
ployed, or  to  potatoes  being  grown  too 
often  on  tile  ^une  site.  It  is  quite 
certain,  from  my  own  experience,  that 
in  groond  tired  of  potatoes,  the  disease 
israriably,  and  most  extensively,  ap- 
pears. This  soffgests  that  it  is  occa- 
sioned l^  a  deficiency  of  some  con- 
stitneat  in  the  soil,  a  suggestion  con- 
firmed by  tiM  fact,  that  in  the  fields  of 


the  market  gardeners  near  London, 
which  are  supplied  without  stint  with 
the  most  fertilizing  manure,  this  di»> 
ease  of  the  potato  is  comparatively 
unknown. 

The  stfems  of  snccnlent  plants,  such 
as  the  cacti  mesembryanthemnnis,  and 
tbe  balsam,  as  well  as  the  fhiit  of  the 
cucumber  and  melon,  and  the  stalk  of 
the  grape,  are  all  liable  to  moist  gan- 
grene, all  requiring  for  the  development 
of. the  disease  excessive  moisture  in 
tbe  air,  though  the  immediate  cause 
of  its  outbreak  itf  usually  a  sudden  re- 
duction of  teroperature.-^Prfncip/M  of 
Gardening, 

CANNA.  Thirty-eight  species  and 
some  varieties.  Stove  herbaceous  per- 
ennials. Seed  or  division.  '  Rich  tight 
soil. 

CiridiJUra  IB  the  most  splendid;  a 
writer  in  the  Gardener's  Chronicle  says, 
tiiat  "  so  far  firom  requiring  stove  heat, 
few  plants  cultiyated  in  a  green-house 
are  more  hardy.  It  only  requires  pro- 
tection from  frost,  and  the  border  of  the 
conservatory  is  its  proper  place,  where 
it  continues  growing,  with  the  thermo- 
meter varying  between  36**  and  46®." 

CANTERBURY  BELL.  Campanula 
medium, 

CANTHIUM  dubium.  Green-house 
evergreen  shrub.    Cuttings.     Rich  soil. 

CAPE  JASMINE.    Gardenia Jlorida. 

CAPEPUILLYREA.  Cassine  capen- 
sis, 

CAPER  TREE.     Capparis, 

CAPPARIS.  Capers.  Twenty-nine 
species.  Chiefiy  stove  eveigreen  shrubs. 
Cuttings.    Loam  and  peat. 

CAPRIFOLIUM.,  Goat  Leaf.  Seven- 
teen species  and  some  varieties.  Chiefly 
hardy  deciduous,  or  evergreen  tarining 
or  climbing  plants.  Cuttings.  Common 
soil. 

CAPSICUM.  Twenty-foor  species 
and  some  varieties.  Stove  evergreen 
sbrdbs,  or  hardy  and  stove  annuals. 
Seeds.    Rich  open  soil. 

The  following  are  the  kitchen  garden 
species  and  varietier. 

Capsicum '  Annuttm,  —  Capsicum  or 
Guinea  Pepper:  Of  this  there  are  five 
varieties: — 

1.  Long-podded. 

2.  Heart-shaped. 

3.  6hort<podded. 

4.  Angular-podded. 

5.  Round  Short-podded. 

C.  Ciratt/erfRS.— Capsicam  or  Cherry 
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Pepper.    Of  this  there  ate  three  varie- 
ties: 
'  1.  Cherry-shaped. 

2.  Bell-shaped,  or  Ox-heart. 

3.  Yellow-podded. 

C.  grossum. — Capsicum,  or  Bell  Pep- 
per.   Of  this  there  are  three  varieties:— 

1.  Old  Bell-shaped  or  Bull-nose. 

2.  Sweet  or  Spanish. 

3.  Tomato-shaped. 

Soil  and  Si/ucUfon.— The  soil  best 
suited  for  them  is  a  rich  moist  loam, 
rather  iDclining  to  lightness  than  te- 
nacity. 

Time  and  Mode  qf  Sovnng, — They  are 
propagated  by  seed,  which  may  be  sown 
towards  the  end  of  March  or  beginning 
of  April  in  a  hot-bed  of  moderate  size, 
with  the  shelter  of  a  frame ;  or  some- 
what later  on  an  open  border,  protected 
from  cold  winds :  when  the  plants  are 


Time  and  Mode  4^  Sowing. — It  mnj 
be  sown  at  the  elose  of  March,  bat  for 
the  main  crop  not  until  the  early  part  of 
April,  those  plants,  raised  from  earlier 
sowings  being  apt  to  run  at  the  close  of 
autumn;  for  a  late  crop,  a  sowing  may 
be  performed  in  June.  The  best  prac- 
tice is  to  sow  in  patches  of  three  or 
four  rows  four  feet  apart  each  way,  to 
be  thinned  finally  to  one  in  each  place, 
the  weakest  being  removed.  If,  bow* 
ever,  they  are  raised  in  a  seed  bed, 
they  will  be  ready  for  transplanting  in 
about  eight  or  ten  weeks  from  the  time 
of  sowing,  and  must  be  set,  at  sioular 
distances  as  are  specified  above. 

The  plants  of  the  first  sowing  are 
generally  three  weeks  before  they  make 
their  appearance ;  those  from  the  latter 
ones  about  two.  If  after  a  lapse  of 
these  times  they    do    not  appear,   it 


sufficiently  advanced  they  may  he  trans-  '  should  be  ascertained  if  the  seed  is  di 
planted  to  their  permanent  position  in  ,  cayed,  and  in  that  case  the  sowing  re- 


the  garden. 

To  obtain  Seed. — For  the  production 
of  seed  a  plant  bearing  some  of  the  for- 
wardest  and  finest  fruit  of  each  variety 
must  be  preserved,  thnt  it  may  be  ripe 
before  the  frosts  commence,  the  first  of 
which  usually  kills  the  plants.  When 
completely  npe,  the  pods  are  cut  and 
hung  up  in  the  sun, or  in  a  warm  room, 
until  completely  dry,  in  which  state 
they  are  kept  until  the  seed  is  wanted 
for  sowing. 

C  A  RAG  ANA.  Fourteen  species. 
Chiefly  hardy  deciduous  shrubs;  Grafls, 
layers  or  seeds.    Sandy  opeA  loam. 

CARALLIA  lucida.  Stove  evergreen 
tree.    Cuttings.    Sandy  peat  and  loam. 

CARALLUMA.  Four  speoies.  Stove 
evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings.  Loam 
and  brick  rubbish. 

CARAPA.  Four  species.  Stove 
evergreen  trees.  Cuttings.  Loam  and 
sandy  peat. 

CARAWAY.    Cantm  €arui. 

CARDAMINE.  Lady's  Smock.  Ele- 
ven species.  Hardy  herbaceous  plants. 
Division.     Peat  and  loam. 

CARDINAL  FLOWER.  Lobeliacar- 
dinaUe. 

CARDOON.    {Cymra  carduncvhu.) 

The  stalks  of  the  inner  leaves,  when 
rendered  tender  by  blanching,  are  used 
in  stews,  soups,  and  salads. 

Sot7  and  Situation.-^ A  light  rich  soil 
is  most  suitable  to  this  vegetable,  dug 
deep  and  well  pulverised.  The  situa- 
tion must  be  open,  and  firee  from  trees. 


no  wed.  The  seed  must  be  sown  rather 
thin,  and  covered  about  half  an  tncb. 
When  about  a  month  old,  the  seed- 
lings, when  too  thick,  must  be  thinned 
to  four  inches  apart,  and  those  removed 
may  be  pricked  out  at  a  similar  die- 
tance.  When  of  the  age  sufficient  for 
their  removal  they  must  be  taken  up 
carefully,  and  the  long  straggling  ieavet 
removed.  The  bed  for  their  reception 
mutt  b^  dug  well  and  laid  out  ia 
trenches  as  for  celery,  or  a  hollow  sunk 
for  each  plant ;  but  as  they  are  liable 
to  suffer  from  excessive  wet,  the  best 
mode  is  to  plant  on  the  surface,  and 
form  the  necessary  earthing  in  the  form 
of  a  tumulus*  Water  roust  be  applied 
abundantly  at  the  time  of  planting,  at 
well  as  subsequently,  until  they  are 
established  ;  and  also  in  August,  if  dry 
weather  occurs,  regularly  every  other 
night,  as  this  is  found  to  prevent  their 
running  to  seed.  The  only  other  ne- 
oeesary  point  to  be  attended  to  is,  that 
they  may  be  kept  fVee  from  weeds  dur- 
ing every  stage  of  their  growth.  When 
advanced  to  about  eighteen  inches  in 
height,  whicj?  according  to  the  time  of 
sowing  will  be  in  August,  and  thence 
to  October,  the  leaves  must  be  cIosmI 
together  by  encircling  them  with  a  hay- 
band,  and  earth  placed  round  each 
plant,  a  dry  day  being  selected  for  per^ 
forming  it.  As  they  continue  to  grow, 
fresh  bands  and  earth  must  be  constant- 
ly applied  until  they  are  blanched  to 
the  height  of  two  feet,  or  about  two* 
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dmk  of  their  etems.  Tber  will  be  fit 
ibrose  in  eight  or  ten  weeks  after  the 
ewtfaing  first  commencee.  Care  matt 
be  bad  in  earthing  them  ap,  to  prevent 
d»e  earth  falling  in  between  the  leaves, 
which  is  liable  to  induce  decay.  The 
•or&ce  of  the  eoil  shoold  likewise  be 
beaten  smooth  to  ^row  off  the  rain.  In 
serere  weather  their  tops  should  be 
eerered  with  litter,  by  which  they  may 
be  presenred  in  a  serviceable  state 
throeghoat  the  winter. 

To  obtain  Seed — Which  in  this  coun- 
try eddom  com^  to  maturity,  but  in  dry 
saaiotts  a  iew  plants  should  be  set  in  a 
sheltered  situation  of  the  April  sowing, 
not  earthed  up,  bot  allowed  the  shelter 
•f  mats  or  litter  in  frosty  weather.  The 
flowers  make  their  appearance  about 
tbe  beginning  of  July,  and  the  seed  is 
ripe  in  September. 

CARDUNCELUS.  Two  species. 
Hardy  herbaceous  perennials.  Division. 
CDmraon  eoil. 

CARDUUS.  Thirty-eight  species. 
Hardy  annuals,  biennials,  and  peren- 
Btals.  Seeds  or  division.  Common 
•oil. 

CARCYA.  Three  species.  Stove 
evergreens ;  C.  herbaeea  is  a  splendid 
berbaceoos  stove  plant.  Division.  Light 
hMm  and  sandy  peat. 

CARGILLIA.  Two  species.  Green- 
bMse  evergreen  trees.  Cuttings.  Peat 
■ad  open  loam. 

CARICA.  8ii  species.  Chiefly  stove 
evergreen  trees.  Leafy  cuttings.  Loamy 
soil. 

C  ARISSA.  Five  species.  Stove  ever- 
green trees.    Cuttings.    Peat  and  loam. 

CARLINA.  Ten  species.  Hardy 
plants;  C.  lyrata  is  a  green-house 
bienaial.    Seeds.    Common  soiL 

CARLOWIZL\  scUicifolia.  Green- 
house evergreen  ahrub.  Cuttings. 
Bandy  loam. 

CARLUDOVICA.  Five  species. 
Stove  evergreen  climbers,  or  herbace- 
eas  pereaniala.  Suckers*  Sandy  peat 
aad  loam. 

CARMXCHAELIA  ottt/ro/if.  Green- 
house evergreen  shmb.  Cuttings.  Sandy 
peat. 

CARNATION.  JH'anthtu  eaiyopkyl- 
Iks.  The  Carnation  is  a  prominent 
flower  at  the  horticultural  shows  in 
Englsnd,  and  esciting  contests  for  the 
premioms  are  annually  exhibited.  In 
the  Uuited  States  it  succeed*  but  indif- 
ferently weliy  and  a  really  good  col- 


lection of  Carnations  is  a  rarity  :  in- 
deed so  rare,  that  hut  few  of  us  have  . 
seen  what  a  British  amateur  would 
deem  worth  looking  at.  We  reprint 
the  whole  of  the  article  on  the  subject 
as  it  originally  stood  in  the  Dictionary, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  be 
disposed  to  make  importations  and  era- 
bark  in  the  culture  of  this  charming 
flower. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Wood,  of  the  Coppice, 
Nottingham,  gives  the  following  list  of 
varieties. 

Scarlet  Bizarret. — Twitcbett'e  Don 
John  ;  Martin's  Splendid  ;  Headley's 
Achilles;  Headley's  William  Cobbott; 
Bucknall'8  Garl  Fitzharding;  Strong*s 
Duke  of  York ;  Wilmer's  Conquering 
Hero. 

Crimson  Bizarres. — Puxley's  Prince 
Albert ;  Holmes'  Count  Paulina ;  Maus- 
ley's  Robert  Burns  ;  Ely's  Lord  Milton  ; 
Jacques'  Georgiana ;  Chambers'  Kate  ; 
Jacques' Iris ;  Parker's  Sophia. 

Scarlet  Flakes. — Twitchett's  Queen 
of  Scarlet ;  Wigg's  Earl  of  Leicester  ; 
Bucknall'8  Ulysses  ;  Wilson's  William 
the  Fourth  ;  Wilmer's  Hero  of  Middle- 
sex ;  Addenbrook's  Lydia. 

Purple  Flakes. — Mausley's  Beauty  of 
Woodhouse ;  Headley's  Empress  of 
Purples ;  Headley's  Incognita ;  Pol- 
lard's First-rate;  Wilmer's  Solander; 
Millwood's  Premier ;  Strong's  Esther. 

Rose  Flakes. — Brooks'  Flora  Gar- 
land ;  Greasley's  Village  Maid ;  Wil- 
son's Harriet ;  Ely's  Lady  Ely ;  Sicla- 
more's  Lady  Rowley ;  Pearson's  Madam 
Mara. 

Scarlet  Bizarres, — Jolly  Dragoon 
(Ely's) ;  Game  Boy  (Rain forth's) ;  Lead- 
er (Hepworth's) ;  Don  John  (Mer- 
chant's) ;  Lady  of  the  Manor  (Mill- 
wood's) ;  Patriarch  (Hulton's) ;  Union 
Jack  (Ward's);  Sir  .  Robert  Peel 
(Groves') ;  Locomotive  (Morris*) ;  Duke 
of  Leeds  (Hoyle's) ;  Prince  Albert 
(Hoyle's) ;  Splendid  (Martin's) ;  Con- 
quering Hero  (Wilmer's) ;  Brutus  (Col- 
cut's);  Juba  (Colcut's);  Charles  the 
Twelfth  (Mausley's);  Williaiji  the 
Fourth  (Walmsley's) ;  Colonel  (Lee's) 
Duke  of  Devonshire ;  Mars  (Walms- 
ley's)* 

Crimson  Bixarres, — Duke  of  Bedford 
(Ely's) ;  Count  Paulini  (Holmes') ;  Duch- 
ess of  Kent  (Brown's);  Bloomsbury 
(Soorn's) ;  Hector  (Brown's) ;  Lord  Mil- 
ton (Ely's);  Lord  Brougham  (Greas- 
ley's);   Squire    Plnnitree    (Huflon's); 
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Mrs.  Brand  (F.iy's) ;  William  Caxton 
(Ely'i);  Robert  Barns  (Mausley's) ; 
Tally-ho  (Woolley's);  Bonpland  (Wil- 
mer'f) ;  Dord  Durham  (Tomlinson'a) ; 
Rainbow  (Cartwrtght's) ;  Squire  Ray 
(Hufton'8) ;  Betty  (Lovegrove'a) ;  King 
Alfred  (Gregory'!) ;  Elclipse  (Eason'a) ; 
Taglioni  (Pickering's). 

Searltt  Flaket, — ^Beauty  of  Cradley 
(Wallia*) ;  Ringleader  (Toane's) ;  Bright  j 
Venut   (Ely's) ;   Premier  (Creswell's) ; ' 
Lord  Morpeth  (Ely's) ;  Captain   Ross  i 
(Ely's) ;  Mary  Anne  ((^reasley's).  i 

Rose  Picotees. — Few  of  this  class  are  | 
grown  near  Nottingham ;  the  following  ! 
arc  amongst  tli6  best :  Queen  Victoria ' 
(Green's) ;  Favourite  (Giddens') ;  Fanny 
Irby  (Wilson's) ;  Marchioness  of  West- 
minster    (Evans') ;     Queen     Victoria 
(Wains');  Ann  Page  (Lovegrove's);  Mar- 
quis of  Granby  (Simpson's):    Earl   of 
Errol  (Wilraer's);  Wellington  (Foster's); 
Earl  of  Leicester  (Wigg's) ;  Rob  Roy 
(Orson's) ;  Madame  Mara  (Pearson's) ;  ^ 
William  the  Fourth  (Wilson's);  Lady 
Hill  (Pugh's);  Fox  Hunter  (Hufton's); 
Donna  Maria  (Millwood's);  Red  Rover 
(Fletcher's) ;     Bishop     of    Gloucester 
(Brown's). 

Rose  Flakes. — Lovely  Anne  (Ely's) ; 
Rosea  (Hulton's) ;  Queen  Victoria  (Hy- 
ron's) ;  Lady  Gardiner  (Ely's) ;  Lady 
Ely  (Ely's);  Elizabeth  (Easuip's); 
Village  Maid  (Greasley's) ;  Lady  Flora 
<Hud8on'8);  Sarah  (Hastings');  Brew- 
ing (Hoyle's) ;  Miss  Walker  (Ash- 
worth's)  ;  Mrs.  Pickering  (Pickering's) ; 
Lovely  Nancy  (Hoyle's);  Eliza  (Par- 
kinson's) ;  Emma  (Lakin's) ;  Miss  Molly 
(Ely's) :  Queen  of  England  (Fletcher's); 
Luna  (Brown's) ;  Lady  Egerton  (Low's); 
Lady  Grey  (Malpas'). 

Purple  Plakes^—MKago  (Ely's) ;  Beau- 
ty of  Woodhouse  (Mausley's) ;  Bellero- 
pbon  (Leighton'B) ;  Prince  Charlotte 
(Turner's);  Premier(Millwood's);  Squire 
Meynell  (Brabbin's);  Sir  J.  PlasUki 
(Bates');  British  Queen  (Elliot's);  In- 
vincible (Simpson's) ;  Major  (Spray's) ; 
Miss  Thornton  (Hudson's) ;  Enchanter 
(Pearson's);  Rev*  J.  Gisborne  (Brab* 
bins') ;  Magnificent  (Ely's) ;  Queen  Vic* 
toria  (Ely's);  Cleopatra  (Weldon'a); 
First  Rate  (Pollard's) ;  Platoff  (Hall's) ; 
Ma|or  Cartwrigbt  (Hall's). 

Red  Picotees.^Mrn.  Flower  (Ely»s) ; 
Miss  Bacon  (WoHard's) ;  Little  Won- 
der (WoUard's)^  Duke  of  Wellington 
(Sharp's);  Mary  (Morris');  Pilot  (Mor- 


ris'); Will  Stokely  (Hotton's) ;  Derbr 
Willow  (Maw's) ;  King  of  tb«  French 
(Green's) ;  Royal  Briton  (Hardy's) ;  Ma- 
tilda (Parkinson's) ;  Venas  (Hadson'e) ; 
Mary  Antony  (Benn's);  Hector  (Sharp's); 
Cornelius  (Barraud's) ;  Colonel  Foreman 
(Barraud's) ;  Teaser  (Giddens') ;  Cesar 
(Giddens') ;  Criterion  (Sharp's);  Cathe- 
rine (Hardy's) ;  Nulli  Secandus  (Maoe- 
ley's) ;  Bloomsbury  (Clegg's) ;  Mrs.  Jud- 
son  (Wheatley's) ;  Lady  Peel  (Pollen's); 
Vespasian  (Giddens*);  Victoria  (Moe- 
croft's) ;  Queen  of  Sheba  (Wakefield^s); 
Nottingham  Hero  (Robinson's);  Mr. 
Mugglestone  ('Robinson's);  Hope  (Bnnk- 
ler's) ;  Trip  to  Cambridge  (Dickson's) } 
Grace  Darling  (Ely*s) ;  Pluperfect  (WH- 
son's) ;  Queen  Victoria  (Kirklaod's) ; 
Nehemiah  (Hufton's);  Delight  (Jack- 
son's); Victoria  (Crask's) ;  Isabella 
(Hufton's);  Miss  Hunter  (Hnfton's),  alias 
Toones,  Miss  Garey  ;  Mary  (Lee^s). 

Characteristics  qf  ExcelUnte. — ^Mr. 
Orson,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Floricultoral 
Society,  made  these  excellent  obserra- 
tions  : — **  Carnations  were  originally 
divided  into  three  classes,  viz.,  BizarreSf 
Fldkes,  and  Picotees  ;  but  the  latter  are 
now  considered  a  distinct  variety.  Bi- 
zarres  were  distinguished  by  having  two 
colours,  and  flakes  by  having  only  one 
colour  upon  a  white  ground  ;  these  two 
principal  classes  being  subdivided  into 
scarlet,  crimson,  pink,  and  purple  bi- 
zarres —•  scarlet,  purple,  and  pink  or 
rose  flakes.  In  some  counties  pink, 
purple,  and  crimeon  bizarres  were  all 
classed  under  the  head  of  pink  bizarres, 
whereas  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
they  were  known  as  crimson  bizarres. 

'*  The  calyx,  or  pod,  should  be  long, 
firm,  and  entire,  of  sufficient  substance 
to  support  the  petals,  which  should  be 
thick,  broad,  and  substantial,  smooth, 
and  free  from  indenture  on  the  edge. 
The  guard  petals  should  rise  gracefullj 
above  the  pod,  and  torn  in  s  horizontal 
direction,  having  a  gpiulual  dispositioo 
to  cop,  but  not  terminating  in  an  abropt 
curl,  at  the  outer  edge,  the  whole  form- 
ing a  complete  circle.  The  interior 
petals  should  rather  decrease  in  size  as 
they  approach  the  centre,  each  row  be- 
ing regulariy  and  alternately  arranged 
above  the  other,  and  not  have  a  loose 
and  gaping  appearance,  in  fkct,  the 
spaces  should  be  only  sufficient  to  dis- 

Elay  the  colouring  distinctly.  The  Hum- 
er  of  petals    in  a  first    rate  flower 
should  not  be  less  (ban  seventeen,  three 
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•f  tbem  being  placed  in  the  centre,  to 
fcm  a  crown. 

'*Tbe  whole  would,  then,  if  well  ar> 
n^ed,  produce  the  form  of  the  half  of 
an  OTa]  or  elliptic,  when  held  on  a  side 
new;  having,  when  teen  from  above, 
a  circular  appearance.  The  colours, 
whether  bizarre  or  flake,  should  be 
strong,  brilliant,  and  distinct  through- 
omL  The  ground  colour  should  be  a 
pure  white,  free  from  speck,  spot,  tint, 
or  tinge  of  any  sort.  The  flakes  should 
be  broad  and  bold,  commencing  at  the 
extreme  edge,  of  a  proportionate  width 
to  the  petal,  running  through  to  the  cen- 
tre, or  as  far  as  the  eye  can  discern,  and 
diminishing  in  breadth  as  they  approach 
the  centre,  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  pe- 
tai.  The  distribution  of  colours  should 
be  equal  in  every  respect :  in  a  flake, 
not  less  than  three  divisions  in  each 
petal ;  in  a  bizarre,  not  less  than  five 
dfvisioas,  and  properly  arranged ;  their 
respective  and  united  beauties  should 
be  rtrikingly  apparent. 

<<  Stze  should  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
thoogh  it  should  never  take  precedence, 
■alcss  the  other  general  properties  were 
e^oai.  The  disqualifications  of  a  car- 
nation are — a  dead,  loose,  mutilated, 
or  split  petal,  a  petal  having  no  white 
oo  the  Bpper  side  ;  a  petal  having  (if  a 
flake)  oo  colour  upon  the  white  on  the 
upper  side ;  a  petal  upon  which  (if  a 
bizarre)  there  are  not  two  colours  upon 
the  white  on  the  upper  side ;  if  the  pod 
be  split  down  to  the  sob-calyx,  or  cut 
away  in  any  part." — Gard,  Chron. 

"  The  properties  of  the  picotee,  with 
regard  to  form  and  petal," says  the  same 
aathority,  '*  are  the  same  as  in  the  car- 
nation, with  this  exception,  that,  as  the 
eoioor  of  t5e  picotee  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
eoofined  to  the  ma^in  of  the  petal,  a 
greater  degree  of  fulness  was  admisei- 
Ue,  proportionate  with  the  lightness  or 
narrowness  of  the  marking.  The  co- 
toor  abould  be  clear  and  distinct,  con- 
fiani  to  the  edge  of  the  petal,  and  not 
mnnipgdotvn  or  barring;  neither  should 
the  white  in  the  slightest  degree  run 
through  to  the  edge  of  the  petals,  but 
whether  lightly  or  heavily  marked,  the 
celour  should  be  regular,  at  an  equal 
distance  from  the  edge  all  round  the 
petal,  each  peul  having  the  same  re- 
gularity of  colouring  throughout  the 
flower. 

^  Ahbengh  a  foil  flower  is  not  to  ob- 
jecttonable  as  in  the  carnation,  yet,  as 


very  fnll  ptcotees  are  not  to  be  advo« 
cated,  a  medium  fulness  is  beat.  The 
same  disqualifications  with  regard  to 
the  petal  and  pod  are  applicable  as  to 
the  oarnation." — Qard.  Chron. 

Soil, — Dr.  Homer  reoommeflds— 
"  Two  parts  old  pasture  sods,  two  years 
old,  and  one  part  old  frame  manure^ 
three  vears  old,  with  a  sufficient  addi- 
tion ot  coarse  river  sand,  to  prevent  te« 
nacity  of  the  soil.  Pasture  sods  reduced 
to  mould,  are  preferable  to  soil  taken 
from  a  greater  depth,  inasmuch  as  they 
contain  the  fibrous  roots  of  the  grass, 
which  during  their  gradual  decay  afford 
a  constant  supply  of  most  acceptable 
nourishment." — Gard.  Chron. 

<*  Propagation. — Pipings  stuck  in  this 
mould  are  to  be  covered  ^ith  a  hand- 
light,  exposed  folly  to  the  sun  ;  but  in 
hot  weather,  in  the  evening,  water 
poured  over  the  hand-light;  pick  out 
worms  and  slugs.  If  the  pipings  are 
placed  in  a  box,  covered  first  with  a 
bell-glass,  which  is  to  be  exchanged  for 
a  small  hand-glass,  or  a  larger  bell- 
glass,  as  the  pipings  begin  to  grow,  the 
boxes  placed  on  a  stage  on  the  north 
side  of  a  tree,  and  the  stage  resting  on 
feeders,  filled  with  lime-water,  there  is 
less  trouble  with  insects,  and  the  pipings 
will  grow  very  well,  but  not  so  rapidly.'' 
— Oard.  Chron.  For  the  best  mode  of 
obtaining  pipingif  see  Pink. 

Raiting  VarMiet.^'UT.  Lindley  says, 
—  *<  The  fertilization  of  carnations 
should  be  performed  as  soon  as  the  stig- 
mas unfold.  The  action  of  pollen  is 
not  instantaneous,  but  alow ;  and  it  is 
necessary  that  it  should  adhere. 

**  Altliough  it  may  produce  no  eflTect 
at  the  time  of  applying  it,  yet  it  will 
eventually  fertilise  the  tfeed-vessel,  if 
the  flower  be  kept  dry.  If  the  seed- 
vessel  grows,  and  yet  the  seed  does 
not  swell,  it  is  because  fertilization  has 
not  taken  plaee.  It  would  inorease  the 
probability  of  procuring  seed,  to  place 
the  pots  near  a  south  wall.  It  is  of  no 
use  to  cut  out  the  centre  petals  when 
the  flower  is  v^ry  double." — Qard. 
Chron. 

Sowing. — ''  The  surface  of  the  soil 
should  be  finely  pulverized,  and  the  bed 
raised  somewhat  above  the  level  of  the 
adjoining  ground.  The  seed  may  be 
scattered  broadcast  over  the  bed,  and 
aflerwards  lightly  pressed  with  the  back 
of  a  jrake."— Card.  Chron. 

^  Seedlings  are  always  more  vigorous 
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than  those  that  have  been  in  cultivation 
for  a  length  of  time.' 

<<  It  is  not  UBual  for  carnations  and 
pinks  to  bloom  the  first  season.  When 
the  seed  is  sown  early,  flower-stems 
are  occasionally  tlirown  up  late  in  the 
autumn,  and  all  destroyed  by  frost.^' — 
Gard.  Chron, 

The  plants  generally  come  up  in  a 
month  after  sowing  ^  give  occasional 
watering  and  weeding,  and  in  July  they 


The  method  of  performing  the  work 
is  as  follows: — First  provide  a  quan- 
tity of  small  hooked  sticks,  three  or 
four  i^iches  long,  with  which  to  peg 
the  layers  down,  also  in  a  barrow  a 
quantity  of  light  rich  mould  to  raise  the 
earth,  if  required,  around  each  plant; 
and  provide  also  a  sharp  penknife. 
Having  all  these  ready,  then  proceed 
to  the  work  of  layering :  first,  strip  ofiT 
all  the  leaves  from   the   body  of  the 


will  be  fit  to  prick  out  into  nursery  beds, '  shoots,  and  shorten  those  at  the  top  aa 
which  prepare  in  an  open  situation,  inch  or  two  evenly;  and  then,  filing 
three. feet  wide ;  and  taking  advantage  |  upon  a  strong  joint  about  the  middle  of 
of  moist  weather,  prick  the  plants  there-  the  shoot,  and  on  its  under  side,  cot 
in  four  inches  apart,  and  nnish  with  a  I  the  joint  half  way  through,  directing 
general  watering,  which  repeat  occa-iyour  knife  upward,  so  as  to  slit  the 
■ionally  till  all  the  plants  have  taken  i  shoot  up  the  middle  almost  to  the  neat 
good  root.  Here  let  them  remain  till  joint  above;  of  which  joint  the  thin 
September, — when  they  will  be  so  well  skinny  part  must  be  trimmed  off,  fbr 
advanced  in  growth  as  to  require  more   the  layers  always  form  their  root  at 


room ;  and  should  have  their  final  trans- 
plantation into  other  three-feet- wide 
oeds  of  good  earth,  in  rows  lengthways 
the  bed,  nine  inches  asunder,  and  the 
same  distance  in  the  lines,  placing  them 
in  the  quincunx  order;  and  here  they  are 
to  remain  all  the  winter,  and  until  they 
flower,  and  have  been  increased  by 
layers  ;  until  which  periods  all  the  cul- 


that  part.  This  done,  loosen  the  earth 
around  the  plant,  and,  if  necessary,  add 
some  fresh  mould  to  raise  it  for  the 
more  ready  reception  of  the  layers ; 
then  with  your  finger  make  a  hollow  or 
drill  in  the  earth  to  receive  the  layer, 
which  bend  gently  down  horizontally  in 
the  opening,  raising  the  top  upright,  so 
as  to  keep  the  ga^,  or  slit  part  of  the 


ture  they  require  is,  that  if  the  winter  :  layer,  open,  and  with  one  of  the  hooked 
prove  very  severe,  an  occasional  shel-  {  sticks  peg  down  the  body  of  the  layer 
ter  of  mats,  during  the  hardest  frost,  |  to  secure  it  in  its  proper  place  and  po- 
will  be  of  much  advantage,  and  in  i  sition,  still  preserving  the  top  erect  and 
spring,  loosen  the  ground  between  them  the  slit  open,  and  draw  the  earth  over 
with  a  hoe.  Keep  them  always  clear  t  it  an  inch  or  two,  bringing  it  close  aboat 
firom  weeds,  and  when  their  flower-  !  the  erect  part  of  the  shoot ;  and  when 
stalks  advance,  tie  them  up  to  sticks.  I  all  the  shoots  of  each  plant  are  tbtM 
They  will  flower  in  June,  July,  and  |  layered,  give  some  water  to  settle  the 
August,  at  which  times,  as  soon  as  the  |  earth  close,  repeating  the   waterings 


■ingles  and  doubles  are  distinguishable, 
all  the  singles  may  be  rejected. 

When  fully  blown,  examine  their  pro- 
perties ;  the  finest  may  be  marked  for 
atage  flowers,  and  the  others  are  furni- 
ture for  the  borders ;  all  of  which  may 
be  increased  by  layers  the  same  year. 

Propagation  hy  £ay«r«.— The  proper 
parts  for  layers  are  those  leafy  shoots 
arising  near    the  crown  of  the  root. 


often  in  dry  weather;  and  in  five  or  six 
weeks  the  layers  will  have  formed  good 
roots,  when  they  should  be  separated 
with  a  knife  from  the  old  plants,  and 
planted  in  beds  or  pots. 

Taking  q/f  and  transplanting  the 
Layers. — The  layers  are  generally  well 
rooted  in  six  weeks  after  layering,  which 
yon  will  observe  by  opening  the  earth  a 
little,  and  exatnining  the  Bottom,  or 


which,  when  about  five  inches  long,  are  |  root  part ;  and  if  it  has  emitted  plenty 


of  a  proper  degree  of  growth. 

The  general  season  for  this  work  is 
June,  July,  and  beginning  of  August, 
and  the  sooner  it  is  done  after  the  shoots 
ready  the  better,  that  they  may 


are 


have  sufficient  time  to  acquire  strength 
before  winter.  Those  layered  in  June 
and  July  will  be  fit  to  Uke^  off  in  Au- 
gust and  September. 


of  fibres,  they  should  be  taken  off,  and 
planted  out. 

They  must  be  out,  or  separated  wkh 
a  knife  ftom  the  old  plant,  gently  raia- 
ing  them  out  of  the  earth  with  the  point 
of  a  trowel,  to  preserve  the  fibres,  or 
roots  of  the  layers ;  and  when  thus  taken 
up,  cut  off  the  naked  aticky  part  at  bot- 
tom dose  to  th«  root,  and  trim  the  tope 
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•f  tbe  letves  a  little :  tbej  are  then 
leidj  for  plantingr,  either  into  beds  or 
pott,  hot  rather  into  nursery-beds  of 
food  earth,  to  remain  nj  weeks,  and 
raen  the  fine  sorts  maj  be  potted. 
Therelbre,  choosing  a  bed  or  border  of 
rich  light  earth,  let  it  be  then  neatly 
Hgf  and  the  sarface  raked  smooth,  and 
here  plant  the  layers,  with  a  dibble,  at 
III  or  eight  inches  distance ;  give  di- 
lectlj  a  good  watering,  and  repeat  it, 
ia  diy  weather,  every  day  or  two,  for  a 
»eek  or  a  fortnight,  when  tbe  plants 
«fll  have  taken  fresh  root,  and  begin  to 
tdvaace. 

Is  this  bed  let  them  take  their  growth 
tin  October,  then  the  fine  varieties  may 
be  potted  ia  small  pota  (forty-eights)  for 
■oviag  to  occasional  shelter  from  hard 
frosts,  till  spring,  then  into  large  pots. 
It  remain  to  flower ;  therefore,  at  the 
sbofe>aieationed  time  in  autaran,  take 
sp  the  layers  of  the  prime  sorts  fVom 
the  anrsery  beds  into  small  pots,  and 
five  a  moderate  watering,  and  place 
dkcoi  in  a  warm  situatien,  in  the  full 
air,  till  November,  then  move  them  to 
oecasional  shelter,  aa  directed  in  their 
vitttar  caltore. 

The  more  common  sorts  may  either 
at  tbe  above  time  in  antnmn  be  trans- 
ptaated  into  the  borders  or  other  com- 
partments of  the  pleasure  ground,  where 
they  are  to  remain  to  flower,  or  may  be 
eosliaaed  ia  the  beds  until  spring ;  and 
tbta  a  doe  quantity  may  be  disposed  in 
the  borders,  or  retained  in  the  same 
bad,  for  flowering. 

Winter  Culture. — In  November,  the 
varieties  in  pots  should  be  moved  to  a 
•saaj,  sheltered  situation  for  the  win- 
ter; and  if  placed  in  a  frame,  &c.,  to 
have  occasional  protection  from  hard 
frost,  it  will  be  of  much  advantage. 
The  pots  may  be  placed  close  together, 
or  it  the  bed  is  raised  three,  four,  or 
«x  niches,  with  a  light  dry  earth,  sand, 
or  ashes,  and  so  plunge  the  pots  in  it  to 
their  rims,  it  will  be  a  greater  protec- 
tioa  for  th*eir  roots,  covering  them  oc- 
cwienally  with  the  glasses  in  hard 
frosts,  Ike. ;  but  for  want  of  frames,  a 
bed  prepared  as  above  may  be'  arched 
•»«r  with  hoops,  to  be  covered  occa- 
■osally  with  mats. 

Uader  either  of  those  shelters  the 
planti  are  to  be  covered  with  glasses 
•r  mats  only  in  time  of  severe  frost, 
bat  mast  enjoy  the  full  air  in  all  open 
weather,  by  having  all  covering  eo- 
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tirely  off,  for  if  much  covered  it  would 
draw  them  up  weak  and  tender. 

Be  carefol  also  that  the  drainage  ia 
the  pots  is  very  good. 

Thus  continue  your  care  of  the  potted 
plants  till  spring,  and  then  ahift  them 
in^o  large  pots,  to  remain  to  blow,  aa 
directed  in  their  spring  culture. 

In  respect  to  those  in  the  open  beds, 
although  they  commonly  stand  the  win^ 
ter  tolerably,  yet,  if  you  have  any  spare 
fVames,  or  the  beds  arched  over,  to  be 
covered  with  mats  or  long  dry  litter  in 
severe  frosts,  it  will  be  of  much  advan- 
tage. 

Spring  Culture,  Shiftingy  ^-c^In 
the  latter  end  of  February,  or  some 
time  in  March,  the  layers  in  the  small 
pots,  or  such  as  are  in  beds,  and  that 
you  intend  shall  blow  in  pots,  should 
be  transplanted  with  balls  into  the  large 
pots,  where  they  are  to  remain. 

The  pots  proper  for  their  reception 
for  flowering,  should  be  nine  or  ten 
inches  at  least  in  the  clear  at  top,  but 
if  a  foot  the  better,  that  there  may  be 
doe  room  to  lay  the  layers,  at  the  pro- 
per season,  for  a  further  increase, 
which  is  an  essential  point  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  pots  being  ready,  pot  some 
pieces  of  tile  or  oyster  shells  over  the 
holes  at  the  bottom;  add  plenty  of 
d^ipinage,  and  fill  them  halfway  with 
earth,  then  turn  the  plants  out  of  the 
pote,  &c.,  with  the  ball  of  earth  about 
their  roots;  and  after  taking  away  a 
little  of  the  earth  around  the  aides  of 
the  ball,  place  one  plant  in  each  of 
the  large  pots,  filling  up  the  vacancy 
around  the  ball  with  fresh  compost, 
bringing  it  also  close  up  about  the 
body  of  the  plant,  which  should  stand 
nearly  as  high  as  the  rim  of  the  pot ; 
and  finish  each  pot  with  a  jnoderate 
watering. 

Being  thua  potted,  place  them  in  a 
sheltered  sunny  aituatipn  in  the  full  air, 
and  in  ary  weather  supply  them  wiUi 
water  twice  a  week,  ana  here  let  them 
remain  till  they  are  considerably  ad- 
vanced towards  flowering,  then  the  fine 
sorts  may  be  placed  on  the  Carnation 
stage. 

Summer  Cu/fuTtf.— During  dry  warm 
weather  continue  the  care  of  watering 
those  in  pots  every  day  or  two.  Like- 
wise clear  out  all  weeds,  and  at  times 
lightly  stir  the  snrftice.  In  May  and 
June  the  flower-stems  of  the  plants  will 
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idr»«ee,  wben  sticks. skoold  be  pitced 
for  their  support,  which  should  be  two 
feet  aod  a  half  or  a  yard  loug,  either 
round  or  square,  but  perfectly  straight, 
and  tapering  from  the  bottom :  sharpen- 
ing  the  lower  end  thrust  one  down  by 
every  plant,  to  which  tie  the  flower- 
stems  in  a  neat  manner,  which  repeat 
as  they  adrjance  in  height. 

In  June,  or  beginning  of  July,  the 
plants  will  be  considerably  advanced 
towards  flowering,  when  those  intended 
for  the  stage  should  be  placed  there,  to 
prevent  the  depredation  of  slugs ;.  the 
posts  or  supporters  of  the  stage  should 
be  surrounded  at  the  bottom  by  small 
cups  of  water;  and  by  placing  the 
plants  on  a  stage,  having  the  platform 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  high,  the 
flowers  are  viewed  to  more  advantage ; 
and  if  there  is  erected  an  awning  over 
the  top,  supported  four  feet  above  the 
platform,  tne  flowers  lieing  screened 
fVom  the  heat  of  the  mid-day  sun,  and 
defended  from  heavy  rains,  are  con- 
tinued much  longer  in  beauty. 

Some  Carnation  stages  are  con- 
structed upon  very  elegant  plans,  both 
to  render  them  useful  and  ornamental. 

But  as  to  the  general  construction  of 
a  common  Carnation  stage,  it  is  formed 
entirely  of  slight  timber  work,  thus — a 
boarded  platrorm  is  erected  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet  in  height,  formed  by 
two  ranges  of  planks,  to  contain  two 
rows  of  pots  lengthways,  supported  on 
posts,  ranged  either  in  one  row  along 
under  the  middle  of  the  platform,  or  in 
two  ranges,  one  on  each  side ;  and 
over  is  erected  a  roof  of  open  work, 
five  or  sii  feet  high,  to  be  covered  with 
painted  canvas,  supported  either  by  a 
range  of  neat  posts  on  each  side,  or  by 
one  row  ranging  along  the  middle,  be- 
tween the  planks  of  the  platform,  which 
is  the  iQost  eligible ;  the  roof  may  be 
formed  either  archways  or  like  the 
ridge  of  a  house,  having  the  arches  or 
spars  about  a  foot  asunder,  and  stifl*ened 
by  thin  slips  of  deal,  carried  across  them 
the  whole  length  of  the  stage ;  and  the 
roof  thus  formed  may  be  covered  with 
coarse  canvas  painted  white.  , 

All  the  wood  work  of  the  stage 
should  be  painted  white,  both  to  pre* 
serve  it  from  the  weather,  and  give  it 
a  more  lively  appearance.  In  oon- 
Btnicting  Carnation  stages,  some  con- 
trive sticks  for  the  support  of  the 
flower-stalks,  fixed  to  the  work  of  the 


stage,  by  means  of  small  neat  rails, 
carried  along  lengthways  of  th«  stage, 
just  over  the  place  where  each  row  ol 
pots  stand,  and  from  which  rails  Up- 
right sticks  half  an  inch  thick  are  car- 
ried to  another  such  rail  above,  placing 
them  at  such  distances  that  there  he 
two  to  each  pot,  and  so  train  the 
flower-stems  up  to  the  outside  of  the 
sticks. 

With  respect  to  the  cups  of  water 
above  mentioned,  tbev  are  earthen  or 
leaden,  about  fifteen  inches  wide,  and 
three  or  four  deep,  having  a  hollow  or 
vacancy  in  the  middle  six  inches  wide, 
like  a  socket  to  receive  the  posts ;  and 
is  formed  by  a  raised  rim  in  the  middley 
equal  in  height  to  that  of  the  circum- 
ference^ and  the  hollow  or  socket  so 
formed  as  to  receive  the  bottom  of  the 
posts  quite  through  to  the  ground ;  and 
the  space  between  the  outer  and  inner 
rim  is  filled  with  water,  so  that  each 
post  standing  in  the  middle  of  soch  a 
cistern,  sufficiently  guards  the  plants 
against  creeping  insects,  A>r  they  will 
not  attempt  to  cross  the  water. 

For  want  of  a  covered  stage  to  screen 
the  flowers,  you  may  contrive  a  kind  of 
small  umbrulas  or  round  spreading 
caps,  either  of  tin  or  canvas,  nine  or 
ten  inches  diameter,  one  for  each  plant; 
having  a  socket  in  the  middle  to  receive 
the  tops  of  the  support-sticks ;  those 
umbrellas  which  are  formed  of  tin  are 
the  best,  but  if  you  make  them  of  can- 
vas, first  make  little  round  frames, 
having  the  rim  formed  with  slips  of 
lead,  wire,  cane,  &c.»  the  above  width, 
with  cross  slips  of  the  same  materials; 
contriving  a  socket  of  lead  or  tin  in  the 
middle  for  the  support-stick  to  go  qaite 
through,  as  just  observed ;  and  upon 
these  flrames  paste  or  sow  canvas, 
which  paint  with  oil-colour,  that  thej 
may  stand  the  weather;  either  of 
which  covers  are  placed  over  the 
flowers  by  running  the  support-stick  up 
through  the  hole  or  socket  in  the  mid* 
die,  and  resting  the  cap  upon  a  piece 
of  wire  put  across  the  stick  at  such  a 
height  from  the  flower  as  to  screen  it 
efi*ectnatly  from  the  sun  and  rains. 

Give  attention  to  continue  to  tie  np 
neatly  jthe  flower-stalks  of  the  plants  as 
they  advance  in  stature.  When  they 
are  arrived  at  their  AiU  height,  support 
them  erect  at  top  with  wires,  having  a 
small  eye  or  ring  at  one  end,  for  Uie 
reception  of  the  floweiwstalk;  so  pit 
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die  other  end  into  holto  made  in  the 
Kpport-ttickB.  These  wires  should  be 
if«  orsix  inches  long,  and  several  holes 
tre  made  in  the  apper  part  of  the  sticks; 
the  lint  at  the  height  of  the  bottom  of 
IIm  flow^  pod,  the  other  above  that,  an 
iich  or  two  distant ;  and  place  the  wires 
ia  the  holes  lower  or  higher,  that  the 
ejre  or  ring  maj  be  just  even  with  the 
case  of  the  ealji,  to  support  the  flower 
ia  aa  upright  position ;  and  by  drawing 
the  wire  Jess  or  more  oat,  the  flower  is 
preserve  at  anj  distance  irom  the  sup- 
port u  iball  secibi  necessary  to  give  it 
proper  room  to  expand ;  and  if  two  or 
three  of  the  like  wires  are  placed  also 
ia  the  lower  parts  of  the  support-sticks, 
pbctng  the  steny  of  the  flowers  also^  ip 
the  eje  of  the  wires,  all  the  tyings  of 
kasi,  fcc.,  may  be  cot  away. 

To  have  as  large  flowers  as  possible, 
dear  off  all  side  shoots  from  the  flower- 
ilen,  sufiering  only  the  main  or  top 
bsdi  to  remain  to  flower. 

When  the  flowers  begin  to  open,  at- 
teadaace  shoald  be  given  to  assist  the 
fits  varieties  to  promote  their  regular 
cipaosioo,parti<mlarly  the  large  burster 
klads,  they  being  apt  tb  barst  open  on 
oae  sUle ;  and,  unless  assisted  by  a  little 
an,  the  petals  will  break  out  of  com- 
piM,ura  the  flower  become  very  ir- 
rogalar ;  therefore,  attending  every  day 
at  that  period,  olMorve,  as  soon  as  the 
nlyx  begins  to  break,  to  cut  it  a  little 
apea  at  two  other  places  in  the  indent- 
i^  at  top,  with  narrow-pointed  scis- 
sors, that  the  openings  be  at  equal  dis- 
ttaces,  and  hereby  the  more  regular 
sipaasiOB  of  the  petals  will  be  pro- 
moted; observing  if  one  side  of  any 
flower  oomes  oot  faster  than  another, 
to  tnni  the  pot  about,  that  the  other  side 
of  the  flower  be  next  the  sun,  which  will 
tlso  greatly  asstft  tfie  more  regular  ex- 
paoaion  of  the  flower. 

Likewise,  when  intended  to  blow  any 
particalarly  fin#  flowers  as  large  and 
ipreadii^  as  possibly,  floritta  place 
■preading  paper  collars  round  the  bot- 
tSB  of  the  flower,  on  which  to  sprei^d 
the  petals  to  their  otinost  expansioq ; 
these  collars  are  made  of  stiff  white 
paper,  cnt  circular,  about  three  or  four 
iaches  diameter,  having  a  hole  in  the 
■iddle  to  receive  th«  bottom  of  the 
petals,  withinside  of  the  calyx,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  made  to  spread  flat 
fef  ita  support ;  and  theo  spread  or  draw 
ovtthe  petals  apon  the  collar  to  their 


full  width  and  extent,  die  longest  un- 
dermost^ and  the  next  Iqngest  upon 
these,  and  so  of  the  rest  quite  to  the 
middle,  observing  that  the  collar  most 
nowhere  appear  wider  than  the  flower 
when  it  begins  to  burst. 

Continue  the  care  of  watering  the 
pots,  which  in  dry  hot  weather  will  be 
necessary  every  day,  being  essential  to 
promote  the  sixe  of  the  flowers,  and 
increase  the  strength  of  the  shoots  of 
the  plants  at  bottom  for  layers. 

And  as  in  June  and  July  these  layers 
will  have  arrived  at  proper  growth  for 
layering,  they  should  also  be  layered  to 
continue  your  increase  of  the  approved 
varieties,  and  so  continue  layering  the 
shoots  of  each  year's  growth  at  the 
above  season,  managing  them  always 
as  before  directed. 

As  to  the  border  carnations,  i.  e., 
such  as  you  intend  shall  flower  in  bor- 
ders or  beds,  in  the  open  ground,  any 
of  the  varieties  may  be  em^oyed ;  and 
their  propagation  both  by  seed  and 
layers  is  the  same  as  already  directed. 
The  season  for  transplanting  them  into 
the  places  of  their  final  destination  for 
flowering,  is  October  or  beginning  of 
November,  for  the  autumn  planting ; 
and  for  that  of  the  spring,  any  time  in 
March  or  first  fortnight  in  April ;  re- 
moving them  with  little  balls  about  their 
roots,  planting  them  about  two  feet  from 
the  edge  of  &e  border ;  and  as  to  cul- 
ture, it  is  principally  tying  up  the  flower- 
stalks  as  they  advance  in  stature,  and 
to  make  lavers  of  all  the  approved 
sorts  annually,  in  June  or  July.— J6^- 
crombie* 

Carnation  Pots, — ^The  pots  commonly 
made  ihid  used  for  the  purpose  of 
blooming  carnations  in,  are  called  wide- 
mouthed  twelves.  Two  plants  are  put 
in  each  pot,  and  they  are  made  wide  at 
the  top  for  the  convenience  of  layering 
the  plants  in. 

Disease. — ^The  "black  spot"  on  the 
leaves  of  carnations,  is  an  infection 
propagating  itself  in  the  same  manner 
as  rust' in  corn,  or  mildew  of  plants, 
each  spot  being  composed  ofinnumera- 
ble  srmJI  fhngi. 

CARDB  TREE.    Ceratonia, 

CAROLINEA.  Jour  species.  Stove 
evergreen  trees.  Cuttings.  Rich  loamy 
soil. 

CARt'INUS.  Three  species,  and  as 
many  varieties. .  Hardy  deciduous  trees. 
Seeds  or  layers.    Common  soil« 
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CARPODONTUS  htcida.  Green- 
houBe  evergreen  tree.  Catlings.  Peat 
and  loam. 

CARRICHTERA  velUe,  Hardy  an- 
naal.  Seeds.  Common  soiL  A  dry 
situation  suits  it  best. 

CARROT.  (Daucus  carota.)  "  The 
Carrot  is  a  hardy  biennial.  The  root  of 
the  plant  in  its  wild  state  is  small ;  dry, 
sticky,  of  a  white  colour,  and  stropg 
flavoured." 

Varieties. — Those  with  a  regular  fusi- 
form root,  are  named  long  carrots;  and 
those  having  one  that  is  nearly  cylin- 
drical, abruptly  terminating,  are  de- 
nominated horn  carrots.  The  first  are 
employed  for  the  main  crops ,  the  se- 
cond, on  account  of  their  superior  deli- 
cate flavour,  are  advantageously  grown 
for  early  use,  and  for  shallow  spils. 

*<  The  principal  sorts  are  the  Long 
Orange,  best  for  the  main  crop ;  the 
Early  Horn,  for  early  summer  use ; 
and  the  Altringham  and  Large  White, 
for  field  culture. 

**  The  cultivation  of  all  the  varieties 
is  the  same.  The  plant  requires  a 
deeply  dug  or  ploughed  soil,  in  good 
tilth,  otherwise  tne  root  is  apt  to  branch 
or  become  forked.  For  the  early  sup- 
ply drill  the  seed  (allowing  12  or  14 
inches  space  between  the  drills),  in  a 
warm  protected  border,  any  time  during 
spring ;  the  main  crop  need  not  be  put 
in  before  its  close.  When  the  plants 
are  up  two  or  three  inches  in  growth, 
they  will  require  thinning,  and  cleaning 
flrom  weeds,  either  by  hand  or  small 
hoeing;  thin  from  three  to  five  inches 
distance,  such  as  are  designed  for  draw- 
ing, in  young  and  middling  growtli ;  but 
the  main  crop,  intended  for  large  and 
fbll  sized  roots,  thin  to  six  or  eight 
inches  distance;  keep  the  whole  clean 
from  weeds  in  their  advancing  young 
growth. 

"  To  preserve  them  during  the  win- 
ter, remove  them  to  the  cellar,  and  pile 
them  up  with  alternate  layers  of  earth 
or  sand  ;  or  they  may  be  placed  in  heaps 
in  the  garden,  with  suflScient  soil  over 
Uiem  to  exclude  frost.  The  Carrot  is  a 
tolerably  hardy  root,  and  but  little  diffi- 
culty attends  its  preservation. 

**  It  is  a  valuable  food  for  stock,  and 
in  an  especial  manner  worthy  of  e'xten- 
sive  field  culture.  When  grown  for 
that  purpose  sow  in  drills  %hree  feet 
apart,  and  cultivate  thoroughly — the 
Long  Orange  is  perhaps  the  best  even 


for  this  purpose— does  not  grow  so 
large  as  (he  White,  bat  is  of  superior 
quality." — Rural  Register, 

To  obtain  Seed. — Leave  some  where 
raised,  but  if  this  Is  impracticable,  some 
of  the  finest  roots  should  be  selected, 
and  their  tops  not  cut  so  close  as  those 
for  storing;  these  likewise  must  be 
placed  in  sand  until  March,  then  to  be 
planted  out  two  feet  asunder,  in  a  stiff 
loamy  soil.  Those  left  where  grown,  or 
those  planted  at  the  close  of  autumn^ 
must,  daring  frosts^  have  the  protection 
of  litter,  it  being  invariably  removed* 
however,  during  mild  weather.  As  the 
seed  ripens  in  August,  which  is  known 
by  its  turning  brown  about  the  end  of 
August,  each  umbel  should  be  cut;  for 
if  it  is  waited  for  until  the  whple  plant 
decays,  much  of  the  seed  is  oflen  lost 
during  stormy  weather.  It  must  be 
thoroughly  dried  by  exposore  to  the  sob 
and  air,  before  it  is  rubbed  out  for  stor* 
ing.  For  sowing,  the  seed  should  al- 
ways be  of  the  previous  year's  growth ; 
if  it  is  more  than  two  years  old  it  will 
not  vegetate  at  all. 

CARROT  MAGGOT.  This  under- 
ground enemy  of  the  carrot  is  banished 
by  mixing  spirit  of  tar  with  sand  until 
saturated,  and  applying  it  to  the  soil 
previously  to  digging,  at  the  rate  of 
about  one  gallon  to  sixty  square  yards. 
— Gard.  Chron. 

CARROT  MOTH.    See  Tinea. 

GARTH  AMUS.  Two  species.  Hardy 
annuals.  Seeds.  Sandy  loam  or  com- 
mon soil. 

CARTONEMA  spicahan.  Stove  her- 
baceous perennials.  Seeds.  Sandj 
peat. 

CARUM  eorut.  Caraway.  Hardj 
biennial.    Seeds.    Common  soil. 

CARYA.  Ten  species,  and  some 
varieties.  Hardy  deciduous  trees.  Seeda 
or  layers.    Common  soil. 

CARYOCAR.  Three  species.  Stove 
evergreen  trees.  Cuttings.  Sandy  open 
loam,  or  loam  and  peat. 

CARYOPHYLLUS  aromaticuM. 
Clove  Tree.  Stove  evergreen  tree. 
Cuttings.    Sandy  peat  and  loam. 

CARYOTA.  Three  species.  Store 
palms.  Seeds.  Rich  soil  and  a  moist 
warm  atmosphere. 

CASCADE,  or  Waterfall,  is  an  im- 
portant adjunct  in  landscape  gardening, 
but  agreeable  only  when  properly  as- 
sociated with  the  scenery. around  ;  that 
association  is  a  bold  broken  ground,  and 
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a  denM  plantation  of  trees ;  nothing  ia 
■ore  misplaced  or  tasteless  than  a  sheet 
of  water  fklling  into  another  Dniform 
collection  of  water,  in  an  open  un- 
voodfd  plain.  Mr.  Whateley  jnstly 
observes,  that  <'  a  rill  cannot  pretend 
to  any  sound  beyond  that  of  a  little 
waterfall ;  the  roar  of  a  cascade  belongs 
only  to  larger  streams :  bat  it  may  be 
introdaced  by  a  rivulet  to  a  considera- 
Ue  degree,  and  attempts  to  do  more 
have  gener^ly  been  nnsnccessful ;  a 
vain  ambition  to  imitate  nature  in  her 
great  eitravagancies  betrays  the  weak- 
ness of  art.  Though  a  noble  river 
throwing  itself  headlong  down  a  preci- 
pice be  an  object  truly  magnificent,  it 
■nt  however  be  confessed,  that  in  a 
angle  sheet  of  water  there  is  a  formality 
which  its  vaatness  alone  can  cure,  but 
the  height,  not  the  breadth  is  the 
woader:  when  it  fiiJls  no  more  than  a 
ftw  Teet,  the  regularity  prevails,  and  its 
tttent  only  serves  to  expose  the  vanity 
of  affecting  the  style  of  a  cataract  in  an 
artificial  cascade;  it  is  less  exceptionable 
if  divide  into  several  ports,  for  then 
each  separate  part  may  be  wide  enough 
for  its  depth;  and  in  the  whole,  variety, 
Bot  greatness,  will  be  the  predominant 
^racter.  But  a  structure  of  rough, 
large,  detached  stones  cannot  easily  be 
contrived  of  strength  sufficient  to  sup- 
port a  great  weight  of  water,  it  is  some- 
tines  from  necessity  almost  smooth  and 
■niform,  and  then  it  loses  much  of  its 
el<Mt:  several  little  falls  in  succession 
are  preferable  to  one  greater  cascade, 
which  in  £gure,  or  in  motioti,  ap- 
proaches to  regularity. 

"When  greatness  is  thus  reduced  to 
■amber,  and  length  becomes  of  more 
iaportance  than  breadth,  a  rivulet  vies 
yih  a  river,  and  it  more  frequently  runs 
ii  a  continued  declivity,  which  is  very 
fitvoaiable  to  ouch  a  succession  of  falls. 
Half  the  expense  and  labour  which  are 
sometime  bestowed  on  a  river  to  give  it 
at  the  beet,  a  forced  precipitancy  in  any 
one  spot  only,  would  animate  a  rivulet 
through  the  whole  of  its  course ;  and 
after  all  the  most  interesting  circum- 
stance in  fallinff  waters,  is  their  anima- 
tion :  a  great  cascade  fills  us  with  sur- 
prise, bot  all  surprise  must  cease ;  and 
the  motion,  the  agiution,  the  rage,  the 
froth,  and  the  irarietj  of  the  water  are 
iaally  the  objects  which   engage   the 


withont  that  appearance  of  effort  which 
raises  a  suspicion  of  art.  To  obviate 
such  a  suspicion,  it  may  sometimes  be 
expedient  to  begin  the  descent  out  of 
sight;  forthe  beginning  is  the  difficulty:  if 
that  be  concealed,  the  subsequent  falls 
seem  but  a  consequence  of  the  agita- 
tion which  characterizes  the  water  at  its 
first  appearance,  and  the  imagination  is, 
at  the  same  time,  let  loose  to  give  ideal 
extent  to  the  cascades ;  when  a  stream 
issues  from  a  wood,  such  management 
will  have  a  great  effect,  the  bends  of  its 
course  in  an  open  exposure  may  afford 
frequent  opportunities  for  it,  and  some- 
times a  low  broad  bridge  may  furnish 
the  occasion,  a  little  fall  hid  under  the 
arch  will  create  a  disorder,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  a  greater  cascade  be- 
low will  appear  yery  natural.'* 

CASCARIA.  Six  species.  Stove 
evei^reen  shrubs.  Cuttings.  Sandy 
loam. 

CASINE.  Seven  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Ripe  cuttings. 
Loam  and  peat. 

CASSIA.  One  hundred  species. 
Chiefly  stove  or  green-house  evergreen 
shrubs.  Some  are  annuals,  and  a  few 
herbaceous  perennials.  Cuttings.  Light 
loamy  soil,  or  loam  and  peat. 

CASSINIA.  Five  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  C.  aurea  is 
an  herbaceous  perennial.  C.spectaJbUU, 
an  evergreen  annual.  Division,  cut- 
tings, or  seed.     Loam  and  peat. 

CASTANEA.  Chestnut.  Five  species 
and  some  varieties.  Hardy  deciduous 
trees.  C.  indiea  is  a  stove  evergreen. 
Seeds  or  gratis.    Common  soil. 

CASTANOSPERMUMaus/role. 
Green-house  evergreen  fruit  tree.  Lay- 
ers.    Loamy  soil. 

CASTELE A  erecta.  Stove  evergreen 
tree.    Cuttings.    Peat  and  loam. 

CASTILLEJA.  Four  species.  The 
stove  evergreen  shrubs  succeed  in  loam 
and  peat,  and  increase  by  cuttings.  The 
hardy  herbaceous  and  annuals  by  divi- 
sion or  seeds.    Sandy  peat. 

CASUARINA.  Nine  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  trees.  Cuttings.  Sandy 
loam  and  peat. 

CATALPA.  Three  species.  Hardy 
decfduous  and  stove  evergreen  trees. 
Seed,  layers,  or  cuttings.  Loam  and 
peat. 

CATANANCHE.    Two  species.    C. 


ttteation;  for  these  a  ritnlet  ia  •nf>ftfrti/«a, hardy  herbaceous  perennial.  C 
ficteat,  and  tiiey  may  tb^e  be  produced  I  htiea,  an  annual.    Seed.   Common  soi' 
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C ATAPHA6US,  a  syDonyme  ofEla-  spring ;  and  to  behold  some  aorei  over^ 
ter.    See  Wireworm.  \  spread    with    such    glasses,    gives    a 

CATASETUM.  Seventeen  species  stranger  a  forcible  idea  of  the  riches 
and  some  varieties.  Stove  epiphytes,  and  luxury  of  the  metropolis.  In  £a- 
Division.    Wood.  rope  it  is  had  in  fine  perfection  daring 


CATCHFLY.    See  Silene. 

CATERPILLAR.  This  is  the  young 
of  either  the  butterfly  or  the  moth,  in 
its  first  state  after  emerging  from  the 
egg.  There  are  many  kindsi  and  the 
best  mode  of  preventing  their  invasions, 
is  to  destroy  every  butterfly y  moth,  chry- 
saliti  and  egg  that  can  be  found.  Hand- 


a  great  portion  of  the  year,  and  with 
scarcely  more  trouble  than  attends  the 
growing  of  the  cabbage.  But  in  this 
country  it  is  at  best  very  uncertain, and 
unless  the  summer  prove  cool,  seldom 
succeeds. 

*'  For  the  main  summer  crop  sow  the 
seed  early  in  autumn^  and  that  it  may 


picking,  dusting  with  lime,  or  soot,  and  |  vegetate  freely,  observe  the  directions 
other  modes  of  destroying  the  caterpil-  for  sowing  Broccoli.  Having  succeeded 
lar,  are  mentioned  when  noticing  the  '  in  getting  the  seeds  to  sprout,  on  occa- 
plants  they  attack.  Wherever  a  solu-  i  sional  watering  is  given  if  dry  weather 
tion  of  ammonia,  in  the  proportions  of  ensue.  The  plants  remain  in  the  seed- 
one  to  nine  of  water  can  be  applied  by  |  bed  until  the  close  of  autumn,  by  which 
the  syringe,  it  will  destroy  many  minute  time  they  will  be  good  sized  plants, 
caterpillars  undiscerned  by  the  eye. 'having  four  or  five*  leaves.  Then  place 
Sparrows  and  other  small  birds  in  early  I  a  frame  provided  with  a  sash,  in  a 
spring  should  not  be  scared  from  the  |  sheltered  situation,  on  rich  earth,  dee|>> 
garden,  for  they   destroy  myriads  of,  ly  dug,  loose,  and    finely  raked,  la 


caterpillars.  At  that  season  they  can 
do  no  barm  if  the  gardener  properly 
guards  his  seed  beds.  Boys  paid  a  half- 
penny per  dozen  for  leaves  having  eggs 


which  the  plants  should  be  pricked  out 
at  distances  of  two  to  three  incbee 
square.  When  the  bed  is  filled,  water 
them  gently  through  a  fine  rose.    Thus 


or  smaller  caterpillars  upon  them,  have  \  they  remain  until  frosty  nights  render 
been  found  to  keep  a  garden  free  for  a ,  it  prudent  to  run  on  the  sash ;  observ- 
whole  season  for  about  seven  shillings. '  ing  to  remove  the  sash  entirely  in  very 

CATESB^A.  Three  species.  Stove  fine  days,  or  elevate  to  a  greater  or 
evergreen  trees  and  shrubs.  Cuttings,  less  degree,  as  the  temperature  of  the 
Light  turfy  loam  and  peat.  j  atmosphere  demands.     £ven  in  cool 

CATHARANTHUS.  Two  species  weather  during  the  winter,  more  or 
and  varieties.    Stove  evergreen  shrubs.  Jess  air  should  be  admitted,  ^>eciallj 


Heeds  or  cuttings.    Common  soil. 

C.  putUlus  is  an  annual,  and  requires 
a  light  rich  soil. 

CATTLEYA.  Twenty-two  species 
and  some  vsrieties.  Stove  epiphytes. 
Division.    Wood. 

CAULIFLOWER.  (Brasiica  oleracea 
cauliflora,) 

«  The  Cauliflower  is  one  of  the  most 
delicate  and  curious  of  the  whole  bras- 
sies tribe;  the  fiower>buds  forming  a 
close,  firm,  cluster  or  head,  white  and 
delicate,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  the 
plant  is  cultivated^ 

*<  These  heads  -  or  flowers  being 
boiled,  wrapped  generally  in  a  clean 
linen  cloth,  ere  served  up  as  a  most 
delicate  vegetable  dish.  <  Of  all  the 
flowers  in  the  garden,'  Dr.  Johnson 
used  to  say,  *  I  like  the  Cauliflower.' 

'*  For  the  early  supply  of  the  London 
marhet  very  great  quantities  of  Cauli- 
flowers are  fostered  under  hand-glasses 
daring  vfinter   and    the  first   part  of 


if  the  sun  shine ;  taking  care  to  put 
down  the  sash  befbre  sunset,  and  cover- 
ing all  snog  for  the  night.  During  mild 
showery  weather  the  sash  shoiud  be 
occasionally  drawn  ofi',  which  will  re- 
fresh the  plants. 

**  Am  the  winter  advances  and  cold 
increases,  a  mat  covering  at  night  will 
be  requisite,  and  as  the  weauer  be- 
comes still  colder,  an  additional  one, 
or  a  quantity  of  Ioosq  straw  so  placed 
over  the  sash,  and  round  the  edges, 
that  the  severe  frost  may  be  ezdudeid. 

<<  As  early  in  the  spring  as  the  weather 
will  admit,  prepare  a  pieoe  of  groand 
to  plant  them  in ;  let  it  be  deeply  d«g, 
and  richly  manured  with  thorough^ 
decomposed  stable  dunf .  la  selecting 
the  ground  in  which  to  plant  them* 
choose  that  which  is  oonvenieat  to 
water,  for  in  dry  seasons,  irrigation  wUl 
promote  their  growth,  and  increase  the 
chance  of  saccess.  (Select  the  evening 
$9r  watering,  having  previously  drawn 
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Ibe  earth  aro«Dd«adi  pUat,  in  the  form 
eTa  beein.) 

**  Before  renoTiog  the  plsnts  from  the 
beds,  mark  as  many  of  the  strongest  at 
the  frame  will  hold,  allowing  eighteen 
iachee  sqaare  to  each  plant ;  there  per- 
■it  tbem  to  remain  andistarbed,  re- 
taiwDC  the  sashea,  and  treating  them  as 
if  IB  a  hot-bed.  Tbej  will  come  for- 
ward before  those  transplanted,  and 
freqaeatly  do  well,  when  the  latter  fail. 
We  would  advise  that  the  plants  to  be 
pat  ont,  be  divided,  one  half  placed  on 
a  warn  border  with  sonthem  exposare, 
the  lee  of  a  building  or  board 
.y  the  others  in  an  open  compart- 
meat  of  the  garden^ — ^For  this  reason, 
if  the  sprinf  prove  cold,  those  on  the 
border  will  be  hastened  and  protected 
from  late  frosts,  and  if  the  early  part  of 
seamer  prove  dry  and  hot,  those  in  the 
spea  compartment  will  be  more  favoar- 
aUy  sitnated.  Hand  glasses,  flower 
pels,  or  boxes  put  over  them  at  night, 
daring  cool  weather,  are  highly  advan- 
tageoos.  When  they  begin  to  show  signs 
ei  heading,  break  a  le^  over  them,  to 
protect  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

"  To  farce  CauiyUnoers;  make  a  hot- 
bed at  doee  of  winter,  planting  them 
fltefein,  from  the  cold  bed  or  frame,  at 
the  distaBoes  <^fifreen  inches.  A  pret- 
ty free  admission  of  air  is  necessary, 
stherwise  they  will  advance  too  rapid- 
ly, and  become  weak  and  spindling; 
dwiag  mild  days  in  April,  the  sash 
shoald  be  drawn  off,  and  as  the  wea- 
ther becomes  warm,  plentiful  irrigation 
should  be  administered. 

**  LtU  CoMl^lawers  are  sown  at  the 
time  with  the  Broccoli  |  they  head 
it  does,  and  require  similar  treat- 

nt,  though  not  so  certain  to  sacceed.'* 
Beguter. 

CEAXOTUUS.  Twenty-two  species. 
Oueiij  stove  or  green-house  evergreen 
dimbs;  some  are  hardy -deciduous.  C 
ftremnit  is  herbaceous.  Cuttings.  Peat 
and  loam. 

CECliX>MYIA.  C.  nigra.  Black 
Gall  mdge.  This  insect  lays  iu  eggs' 
m  the  bloesom  of  the  pear  earlyin  the 
spring,  and  the  larve  thence  born  eon- 
SMM  the  pulp  of  the  embryo  fruit. 
SonetinMs  tbej  eat  their  way  through 
ill  skin,  and  at  others  remain  within  its 

eortooti/it&iis. 

CECROFIA.  Three  specief .  Stove 
e?eigreen  trees.  Cnttings.  Loam  and 
pstt. 


CEDAR  OF  GOA.  Cv^eum  lusU 
taniea. 

CEDAR  OF  LEBANON.  Cedrtu  U- 
bani. 

CEDRELA.  Three  species.  Stove 
evergreen  trees.  Cuttings.    Light  loam. 

CEDRUS.  Cedar.  Two  species. 
Hardy  evergreen  trees.  Seeds.  C. 
deodara^  grafts  readily  on  the  common 
larch.    Sandy  loam. 

CELASTRUS.  Twenty-seven 
species.  Chiefly  green-house  or  stove 
evei^reen  shrubs,  trees,  or  climbing 
plants.  C.  bullatus  and  C,  scandens, 
are  hardy  deciduous  climbers.  Ripe 
cnttlngs.    Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

CELERIAC,  or  TURNIP-ROOTED 
CELERY  (Apium  rapaceum). 

Time  and  Mode  of  Sowing* — It  may 
be  sown  in  March,  April,  and  May,  to 
afford  successive  plantations  in  June, 
July,  and  August.  The  seed  must  be 
sown  in  drills  six  inches  apart,  and  kept 
regularly  watered  every  evening  in  dry 
weather,  otherwise  it  will  not  germi- 
nate. The  bed  must  be  kept  free  from 
weeds,  and  when  about  three  inches 
high,  they  may  be  pricked  out  into 
another  border  in  rows  three  inches 
apart  each  way;  giving  water  abund- 
antly and  frequently :  by  adopting  the 
precautions  mentioned  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  celery,  the  same  seed  bed  will 
afford  two  or  three  distinct  prickings. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Dr^en,  where 
this  vegetable  is  grown  in  great  perfec- 
tion, they  sow  in  February  or  March,  in 
a  hot-bed  under  glass,  and  the  plants 
are  removed  in  April,  when  two  or 
three  inches  high  to  another  hot^bed, 
and  set  an  inch  and  a  half  apart.  The 
fineness  of  the  plants  is  there  attributed 
to  the  abundance  of  water  with  which 
they  are  supplied. 

When  five  or  six  inches  high,  they 
are  fit  for  final  planting ;  they  must  be 
set  in  rows  two  feet  asunder,  and  the 
plants  eight  inches  apart,  on  the  level 
ground,  or  in  drills  drawn  with  the  hoe 
at  most  three  inches  deep,  as  they  do 
not  require  earthing  up.  In  dry  weather 
they  should  be  watered  plentifully,  at 
least  every  other  evening.  The  only 
additional  attention  they  require,  is  to 
keep. them  free  from  weeds.  They 
require  a  very  light  fertile  soil. 

Saving  Seed, — The  directions  given 
for  saving  the  seed  of  Celery,  are  in 
every  respect  applicable  to  this  vege- 
table. 
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CELERY.  (ApiumgrtWBolefU).  '<The 
Celery  is  a  hardy  biennial  plant,  a  na- 
tive of  Britain,  and  known  in  its  wild 
state,  by  the  name  of  tmallage ;  the 
whole  plant  hai  a  rank  coarse  taate, 
and  the  effects  of  cultivation  in  pro- 
ducing from  it  the  mild  sweet  stalks  of 
Celery,  are  not  a  little  remarkable. 

"  The  blanched  leaf  stalks  are  Used 
raw  as  a  salad;  they  are  also  stewed, 
and  put  in  soups.  In  Italy  the  unblanch- 
ed  leaves  are  used  for  soups,  and  when 
neither  the  blanched  nor  the  green 
leaves  can  be  had,  the  seeds  bruised, 
form  a  good  substitute. 

**  In  Europe,  they  enumerate  several 
▼arieties  of  Celery,  two  only  of  which 
we  cultivate,  viz  :  Large  Solid  Stalked 
White,  Large,  Solid,  Stalked  Red. 

<*  It  delights  in  damp  rich  soil,  deeply 
dug,  and  heavily  manured  with  decom- 
posed vegetables  or  manure,  from  the 
barn  yard,  thoroughly  rotted. 

**  For  a  very  early  crop,  sow  the  seed 
in  a  hot-bed  very  early  in  th.e  spring, 
either  by  itself,  or  among  Radfiahes, 
Salad,  or  Cabbage.  For  the  main  au- 
tumnal and  winter  supply,  sow  in  the 
open  ground  on  a  damp  spot,  conveni- 
ently situated  to  apply  water,  which 
give  freely  in  dry  weather,  even  after 
the  plants  are  well  grown. 

**  That  intended  for  the  early  supply, 
may  be  planted  out  by  the  close  of 
spring.  Make  several  plantings  through 
the  early  part  of  summer,  of  such  as 
are  intei^ded  for  the  later  supply. 

**  Jt  will  greatly  strengthen  the  plants 
if  they  be  transplanted  into  nursery 
beds,  after  they  attain  the  height  of  two 
or  three  inches.  Such  beds  it  is  re- 
commended to  form  <  of  old  hot-bed 
dang,  (decomposed  manure  from  the 
barn  yard  will  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose,) very  well  broken,  laid  six  or 
■even  inches  thick  on  a  piece  of  ground 
which  has  lain  some  time  undisturbed, 
or  hai  been  made  hard  by  compression ; 
the  situation  should  be  sunny;  the 
plants  set  six  inches  apart  in  the  dung 
without  toUf  water  well  when  planted, 
end  frequently  afterwards.'  From  this 
bed  they  are  in  due  time  transplanted, 
where  they  are  to  remain.  A  stalk 
which  had  been  thus  treated,  was  raised 
near  Manchester,  which  weighed  nine 
pounds  when  washed,  with  the  roots 
and  leaves  attached  to  it,  and  measured 
four  feet  six  inches  in  height. 

**  When  the  plants  in  the  seed-bed,  or 


those  which  have  been  transplanted 
into  the  nursery-bed  just  described, 
have  reached  the  height  of  six  to  twelve 
inches,  they  may  be  removed  into  the 
trenches  for  fiirUier  growth  and  blanch- 
ing. These  trenches  ere  formed  in 
deep  well  cultivated  soil,  in  straight 
lines,  three  feet  apart,  twelve  to  four- 
teen inches  wide,  and  six  inches  deep, 
incorporating  with  the  soil  abundance 
of  well  rotted  manure  ;  therein  set  the 
plants,  four  or  five  inches  apart,  (having 
removed  them  with  all  their  roots,  cot 
off  the  straggling  fibres,  and  a  third  of 
the  tops,  and  slit  off  the  suckers  or  side 
shoots,)  water  them  freely,  and  shade 
them  from  the  hot  sun  for  some  days. 
Experience  nas  shown  that  this  vegeta- 
ble may  be  more  successfully  cultivated 
by  having  a  liberal  portion  of  manare 
placed  on  the  surface  around  the  plante, 
rather  than  by  the  old  plan  of  placing 
it  in  excessive  quantity  in  the  bottom 
of  the  trench,  which  in  dry  seasons  fre- 
quently injure  the  plants.  Cedar  bmsh, 
corn  stalks,  or  boards,  laid  across  die 
trenches,  afford  ample  shade,  for  the 
newly  transplanted  plants,  observing 
to  remove  them  in  the  evening,  and 
replace  them  in  the  morning.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks,  the  plants  will 
have  grown  sufficiently  to  admit  of 
*  earthing  up,'  which  is  performed  by 
drawing  the  loose  earth  around  the 
stalks,  taking  care  to  keep  the  leaf 
stems  together,  and  the  heart  of  the 
plant  uncovered.  The  operation  aboold 
be  gradual,  not  drawing  at  once  too 
great  a  body  of  earth  around  them,  lest 
its  application  should  cause  the  young 
shoots  to  roL  It  is  not  advisable  early 
to  commence  earthing  up,  such  aa  axe 
intended  for  the  late  autumn  and  win- 
ter supply,  because  the  plant  soon  per- 
ishes after  it  becomes  fiilly  blanched, 
especially  in  warm  weather. 

*'  To  preserve  Celery  during  the  win- 
ter, is  sometimes  attended  wi&  trouble, 
the  fVequent  changes  of  temperature  in 
our  climate  causing  it  to  decay.  The 
usual  practice  is  to  cut  down  the  earth 
of  one  row  in  a  perpendicular  line  near 
the  plants,  against  which,  aa  if  it  were 
a  wall,  the  stalks  from  the  other  rows 
are  compactly  arranged,  tops  erect  {  the 
earth  is  then  banked  up  as  before,  and 
again  cut  down,  to  make,  room  for  an- 
other row,  thus  continuing,  until  the 
entire  crop  is  placed  side  bv  aide, 
within  the  compass  of  a  single  bed. 
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Ob  eitber  side  of  the  bed,  earth  is  piled 
«p  to  tbe  thickneaa  of  three  feet  at  least, 
oil  the  top,  (throBgh  which  the  extreme 
e»da  oaly  of  the  plants  appear,)  some 
itj  straw  litter  is  placed,  to  save  them 
from  the  frost,  aed  keep  them  green. 
Boards  placed  over  the  beds  so  as  to 
tara  off  the  raio^  are  very  useful ,  for 
■•cfa  moisture  frequently  prores  ruin- 
oos.  In  taking  out  for  use,  begin  st 
oae  end,  dicing  down  to  the  roots, 
always  obaerving  to  keep  the  aperture 
doeed  with  straw. 

*'  Some  take  up  the  crop  on  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  and  place  it  in  a  cel- 
ar,  with  alternate  layers  of  dry  sand  ; 
b«t  it  ts  apt,  wheli  thus  treated,  to 
become  tongh  and  wilted.'' — Rural  Reg, 

To  Save  Seed. — To  raise  seed,  some 
ptaots  mast  be  left  where  grown,  or  in 
Febraary  or  March,  some  may  be  care- 
fUly  taken  up,  and  after  the  outside 
leaves  are  cat  off  and  all  laterals  re- 
moved, planted  in  a  moist  soil  a  foot 
ipart.  Those  which  are  roost  solid,  and 
of  a  middling  sise,are  to  be  selected. 
When  they  branch  for  seed,  they  must 
be  early  attached  to  a  stake  to  preserve 
them  from  being  broken  by  the  violence 
of  winds.  The  flower  appears  in  June, 
mad  the  seed  is  swelling  in  Jnly ;  if  dry 
weather  occurs  they  should  be  watered 
every  other  night.  In  August  the  seed 
will  be  ripe,  and  when  perfectly  dry, 
■ay  be  rubbed  out  and  stored. 

CELOSIA.  Cockscomb.  Fourteen 
species  and  some  varieties.  Chiefly 
stove  or  green-house  annuals.  C.  echU 
iMfa,  C  gUntea  are  evergreen  shrubs. 
Seeds.    Rich  mould.    See  Cockscomb. 

CELSIA.  Nine  species.  Chiefly  half 
hardy  biennials,  some  stove  annuals. 
C.  miemtaiis  is  a  hardy  annual.  Seeds. 
Peat  and  loam. 

CKLTI8.  Eleven  species  and  two 
varices.  Stove  evei^een  trees  or 
hardy  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs. 
Seeds  or  layers.    Common  soil. 

CENTAUREA.  One  hundred  and 
if^-two  species  and  some  varieties. 
Chiefly  hardy  and  half  hardy  herbaceous 
pnennials;  a  few  annuals  and  biennials. 
C.  ngutina  is  a  green-house  evergreen 
shrab.   Seeds.   Division.  Common  soil. 

CENTRANTHU8.  Three  species, 
sad  variety.  Hardy  annual  and  her- 
baceous perennials.  Seeds.  Common 
sofl. 

CENTROCARPHA.  Nine  species. 
Chiafly  hardy  herbaceous  perennials. 


Two  are  biennial.  Seeds.  Division. 
Common  soil. 

CENTROCLINIUM.  Two  species, 
one  a  stove  annual,  the  other  an  ever- 
green shrub.  Seeds.  Light  vegetable 
soil. 

CENTROSPERMUM  thrytanthum. 
Hardy  annual.    Seeds.    Common  soil. 

CENTAURY.    Centawrea. 

CENTUNCULUS  minimia.  BasUrd 
pimpernel.  Hardy  annual.  Seeds. 
Sandy  loam. 

CEPHAELIS.  Eight  species.  Stove 
evergreen     shrubs,    two    are    trailing 

f slants.  Cuttings.  Peat  and  sandy 
oam. 

CEPHALANTHERA.  Three  spe- 
cies. Hardy  orchids.  Division.  Peat 
and  loam. 

CEPHALANTHUS  occidentalU  and 
variety.  Hardy  deciduous  shrubs.  Ripe 
ctttthigs  or  layers.  Sandy  peat  and 
loam. 

CEPH  ALOTUS  folHaOarU.  Green- 
house herbaceous  perennial.  Offsets. 
Boggy  soil. 

CERANTHERA  nOdntegriffaia. 
Stove  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings.  Sandy 
loam. 

CERASUS.  Twenty-eight  species 
and  manv  varieties ;  chiefly  hardy  de- 
cidaous  fruit  trees  and  shrubs,  a  few 
evergreens.  C.  occidentalU  ^  and  C. 
tphtsrocarfa,  are  stove  evergreens. 
Seeds.    Budding  or  grafting. 

CERATIOLA  ericoides.  Half  hardy 
green-bouse  evergreen  under  shrub. 
Cuttings.    Sandy  peat. 

CERATOPETALUM  gummifervm. 
Green-house  evergreen  tree.  Cuttings. 
Sandy  loam. 

CERERA.  Six  species.  Stove  eve^ 
green  trees  or  shrubs.  Cuttings.  Rich 
mould. 

CERCIS.  Two  species  and  varie- 
ties. Hardy  deciduous  trees.  Seeds. 
Light  loamy  soil. 

CEREUS.  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  species.  Sto;re  cactaceous  plants. 
Cuttings,  dried  before  planting.  Sandy 
loam. 

CERINTHE.  Five  species.  Hardy 
annual  or  biennial  plants.  Seeds.  Com- 
mon soil. 

CEROPEGIA.  Thirteen  species. 
Stove  or  green-house  evergreen  twining 
or  deciduous  climbing  plants,  tuberous 
rooted  perennials  and  evergreen  shrubs. 
Cuttings.    Sandy  loam. 

CfiSTRINUS  cartkamoides.    Hardy 
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kerbaceous  perennial.    Division,  Com- 
mon soil. 

C£8TRUM.  Twenty-eight  species. 
Stove  and  green-house  evergreen  shmbs. 
Cuttings.  Peat  and  loam.  C.  awran' 
tiacum  is  the  prettiest  species  for  the 
green-house. 

CETONI  A.  aurata.  Green  rose  chafer, 
is  most  severely  felt  by  the  gardener 
when  it  attacks  his  strawberries,  which 
it  does  in  May  or  June.  It  is  described 
by  Mr.  Curtis  as  being  *<  one  of  our 
largest  and  most  beautiful  beetles,  being 
of  a  bright  burnished  green,  often  re- 
flecting a  rich  golden  or  copper  tint; 
the  horns  are  short  with  a  small  elob. 
The  soutel  forms  an  elongated  triangle ; 
the  wings  are  very  long,  brownish,  and 
folded  beneath  the  homy  wing-cases, 
which  have  a  few  scattered  white  lines 
placed  transversely,  resembhng  ciacks 
in  the  green  epidermis;  the  amler  side 
is  of  a  fine  copper  tint  often  inclining  to 
rose  colour.  From  its  nestling  and 
reposing  in  the  flower  of  the  rose,  it  is 
generally  called  the  rose -chafer,  bot  it 
IS  also  attached  to  the  white-thorn, 
candy-tuft,  elder,  movntain^ash,  pcony 
and  strawberry,  the  flowers  of  which  it 
feeds  upon.  The  female  rose-chafers 
lay  their  eggs  in  the  ground,  and  the 
larva  they  produce  are  no  doubt  often 
confounded  with  those  of  the  cock- 
chafer {MtlolofUha  tmlgarU),  being  as 
large  and  very  similar,  and  probably, 
under  the  name  of  **  Leverblanc," 
they  have  contributed  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  augment  the  ravages  in  the 
rose-tree  nurseries  of  France.  Althoagh 
these  larvB  sre  very  much  alike,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  distinguish  them,  those 
pf  the  rose-chafer  being  downy,  and 
covered  with  transverse  series  of  short 
hairs ;  and  the  feet  are  pointed ,  whereas, 
the  grubs  of  the  cock-chafer  are  naked, 
and  the  feet  are  blunt  and  rather  dilated 
at  the  trips. 

«  These  maggots  are  fat,  the  head- 
horns  and  six  pectoral  feet  are  rusty 
ochreous ;  the  tips  of  the  strong  jaws 
are  black,  the  extremity  of  the  abdo- 
men is  of  a  pale  ink  colour  from  tlie 
food  shining  through  the  transparent 
skin ;  but  in  the  rose-chafer  there  is  a 
large  horny  bright  mst-colonred  spot  on 
each  side  of  the  first  thoracic  segment. 
The  simplest  remedy  is  to  collect  the 
beetles,  which  are  large  and  conspicu- 
ous, into  bottles  or  cans  of  water,  in 
the  morning  and  evening,  or  in  doll 


weather  during  the  day,  for  they  flv 
very  well,  when  the  sun  shines,  which 
renders  it  difficult  to  capture  them 
unless  a  net  be  used  :  when  the  search 
is  ended,  the  contents  of  the  vessel 
should  be  emptied  into  boiling  water.** 
-^Qard.  Chron. 

CU^TACUL^NA  odorata.  Green- 
house hert>aceoas  perennial.  Seed. 
Sandy  loam. 

CH^TANTHERA.  Two  speciee. 
Green-house  herbaceous  perennials. 
Division.    Peat  and  loam. 

CHJETOCALYX  HncenHna.  Stove 
evergreen  clinkber.  Cuttings.  Peat  and 
loam. 

CH^TOGASTRA.  Two  species. 
Stove  annual  and  herbaceous  peren- 
nial.   Seed.    Peat  and  loam. 

CHALK.  Carbonate  qf  lime,  coa- 
tains,  when  pure— 

Carbonic  acid     ....    45 

Lime 55 

But  as  it  usually  occurs  it  contains  aboat 
twenty-four  per  cent,  of  water,  and  fivo 
per  cent,  of  silica  (flint),  alumina  (clay), 
and  oxide  (rust)  of  iron.  After  these 
deductions  it  will  be  apparent  that  if 
fifty  tons  of  lime  be  applied  to  land.  It 
will  be  equal  to  more  than  one  hundred 
of  chalk,  a  subject  worthy  of  considera- 
tion when  it  has  to  be  conveyed  from 
afar.  Chalk  is  usually  employed  in 
large  quantities  to  improve  the  staple  of 
a  soil.  It  makes  heavy  soils  less  r»> 
tentive  of  moisture,  and  light  sandy 
soils  more  retentive.  On  wet  sent  lands 
it  neutralises  the  acids  which  render 
them  unproductive.  Some  chalks  con- 
tain phosphate  of  lime,  and  this  being  a 
constituent  of  all  plants,  such  chalk  is 
to  be  preferred.  Some  contains  s  large 
proportion  of  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
which  is  less  beneficial. 

CHAMJEDOREA.  Two  species. 
Palms.    Rich  sandy  loam.    Suokers. 

CHAM^LEDON  procamiMU.  Hardy 
evergreen  shrub.    Layers.   Sandy  peat* 

CHAMiELIRlUM  eafHtriamtm. 
Hardy  herbaceous  perennial.  Divisios. 
Peat  and  loam. 

CHAMISSOA  o^Mtma.  Stove  evei^ 
green  shrub.    Cuttings.    Common  soil. 

CHAM/BROPS.  Seven  species. 
Palms.    Suckers.    Rich  mould. 

CHAMOMILE.  Anthemis.  See 
Camomile.    ' 

CHAPTALIA  tomentoea.  Hardy  hei^ 
baceous  perennial.  Division.  Com- 
mon soil. 
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CHARCOAL.  Soot,  a  chief  consti- 
taemt  of  which  ia  charcoal,  haf  long 
been  known  aa  a  very  effective  fertil- 
izer ;  and  hurning  haa  itill  longer  been 
known  aa  a  mode  of  reducing  itubborn 
•nil  to  prompt  productiveneM.  But 
both  these  sources  of  fertility  might 
ow«  their  efficiency  to  other  causes 
than  their  affording  carbon  to  plants; 
aad  it  is  only  within  these  very  few 
okontiia  that  anything  like  a  general 
knowledge  has  been  diffused  that  mere 
chaicoal  is  one  of  the  best  of  manores. 
The  &ct  has  been  known  for  many 
yean  to  indiTiduals,  as,  for  example, 
to  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Bicton ;  but  it  ii  only 
very  lately  that  gardeners  generally 
hare  learned,  and  I  am  happy  in  being 
able  to  join  my  roice  to  that  excellent 
cnitivalor's  in  announcing,  that—- char- 
coal is  a  most  efficient  mannre  to  all 
cnltiTated  planta,  especially  to  those 
under  glass.  Heaths,  rhododendrons, 
cnenmbers,  roses,  orchidaceous  plants, 
hydrangeas,  camellias,  melons,  and  pine 
apples,  have  been  the  subjects  of  ex- 
tended and  most  successful  experi- 
ments. The  advocates  are  too  well 
known  to  require  more  than  naming, 
fer  among  them  are  Dr.  Lindley,  Mr. 
Barnes,  Bftr.  Mannd,  Mr.  Snow  of  S win- 
ton  Gardens,  Mr.  Stewart  of  Stradsett 
Hall  Gardens,  and  Mr.  Rivers.  I  think 
no  enltivated  plant  would  be  unbene- 
fited  by  having  charcoal  applied  to  the 
soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.  It  should  be 
broken  into  small  pieces,  about  the  size 
of  a  not,  and  for  potted  plants  may  be 
mixed  in  the  proportions  of  one  part 
charcoal  to  twenty  parts  earth.  If  ap- 
plied to  the  open  ground,  one-fourth  of 
a  boshel  may  be  sown  over  a  square 
«od,and  dog  in  just  before  inserting  the 
crop.  The  reason  of  charcoal  being  so 
ase&l  as  a  manure  is  very  apparent. 
MM.  Sennebier,  Ruckert,  Saussure, 
aad  others,  have  demonstrated  that 
plants  are  rendered  much  more  luxuri- 
aat  aad  productive,  by  having  carbonic 
acid  apfHied  to  their  roots,  than  other 
plants  to  whose  roots  no  such  applica- 
tioB  was  made.  Now  charcoal  kept 
moist,  aa  when  buried  in  the  soil,  tlow- 
ly  combines  with  oxygen,  and  eniits 
carbonic  acid — in  fkct,  it  slowly  dis- 
solves. I  am  sonj  to  differ  from  such 
aa  aathority  as  Liebig,  who  broadly 
aaserts  that  ^'Carbon  never  combines 
at  common  temperatures  with  oxygen, 
so  as  to  form  carbonic  acid.'>  This  was 


Icmg  since  shown  to  be  otherwise  by 
Count  Rumford ;  iud  may  easily  be  de- 
monstrated to  be  incorrect,  by  confining 
a  few  ounces  of  fresh  and  moistened 
charcoal  powder,  mixed  with  earth,  in 
a  glass  receiver  full  of  oxygen,  over 
lime  water;  carbonate  of  lime  will 
form,  showing  the  gradual  evolution  of 
carbonic  acid.  The  following  com- 
munication from  Mr.  Barnes  shows, 
that  carbonized  vegetables  are  a  better 
manure  for  onions  than  even  bone- 
dust. 

'*  A  piece  of  ground  that  was  cropped 
with  colewortslast  autumn,  (1843,)  was 
cleared  early,  and  the  refuse  trenched 
in  during  the  winter.  95  feet  in  lengtii 
aad  10  feet  in  width,  was  planted  with 
small  onions  on  the  14th  of  February, 
which  onions  bad  been  sown  the  se- 
cond week  of  September  in  the  pre- 
vious autumn.  Tney  were  plantea  in 
rows  one  foot  apart,  and  six  inches 
from  plant  to  plant — with  the  intention 
of  drawing  every  alternate  one  for  use 
through  the  summer — but  the  whole 
nine  rows  did  not  get  entirely  thinned. 
The  following  is  the  weight  when  ripe 
for  storing  on  the  Ist  of  August. 

*'  Five  rows  grown  where  4  lbs.  of 
bone-dust  to  each  row  had  been  sown 
in  a  drill  drawn  3  inches  deep  and 
filled  up,  and  the  onions  plantea  over 
it — producing  420  lbs.  weight  of  onions 
— each  row  yielding  from  E2  to  88  lbs. 

<<  The  other  4  rows  had  applied  to 
them  of  fresh  dry  charr^  refuse  and 
ashes,  made  from  the  garden  rubbish- 
heap,  two  common  buckets  full,  weight 
14  lbs.  They  produced  366  lbs.  of 
onions,  the  rows  weighing  respectively 
99,  89,  95,  and  83  lbs.  The  last  row 
being  injured  by  a  row  of  red  cabbage 
growing  near. 

"Many  of  the  foregoing  onions, 
ifhich  were  a  mixture  of  the  Globe, 
Deptfbrd,  and  Reading,  measured  in 
circumference  from  14  to  16^  inches, 
and  weighed  aa  many  ounces.  I 
weighed  12  tcM^ether,  that  turned  the 
scale  at  12  lb.  9  oz.  I  can  only  fkncj 
what  a  wonderful  saving  and  benefit  it 
would  be  to  the  country,  to  char  the 
refuse  of  old  tan,  chips,  sawdust,  ditch 
scourings  containing  sods,  weeds, 
bushes,  abd  refuse.  By  keeping  ^e 
surface  of  the  earth  well  stirred,  no 
crops  appear  to  suffer  by  drought  that 
are  manured  by  charrings,  but  continue 
in  the  moat  vigorous  health  throughou' 
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the  teasoii}  never  safTering  roateriallj 
by  either  drought  or  moisture.** 

On  spring  sown  onions  and  on  tur- 
nips, Mr.  Barnes  finds  charred  or  car- 
bonised vegetable  refuse  equally  bene- 
ficial. Three  rows,  each  95  feet  long, 
of  the  white  globe  onion,  manured  with 
bone-dust,  weighed  251  lbs.;  whilst 
three  similar  rows  of  the  same  variety, 
and  grown  under  precisely  similar  cir- 
cumstances, but  manured  with  char- 
rings,  weighed  289  lbs. 

CHARD.    See  Artichoks. 

CHARDOON.    See  CardOan. 

CHAR^.AS  graminii.  Antler  or 
grass  mpth,  has  a  yellowish-brown 
head  and  back — upper  wings  brownish 
grey,  appears  in  July  and  August.  Its 
caterpillar  brown  or  blackish,  with  five 
lighter  stripes  down  the  back.  This 
lives  at  the  roots  of  grasses,  and  eats 
their  young  blades. 

CHASMONIA  incUa,  Hardy  annual. 
Seeds.    Common  soil. 

CHEILANTHES.  Fourteen  species. 
Ferns.  Green-house,  stove  or  hardy 
herbaceous  perennials;  Division.  Peat 
and  loam. 

CHEIMATOBIA  brumata.  Winter 
moth.  This  is  th^  parent  of  that 
scourge  of  fruit  trees,  the  greenlooper 
caterpillar.  It  appears  in  November. 
One  female  will  lay  200  eggs,  deposit- 
ing them  on  the  bends  and  bark  of  the 
upper  branches  of  the  apple  and  other 
fruit  trees.  The  caterpillars  appear 
with  the  bursting  of  the  buds,  on  the 
tips  of  the  leaves,  petals,  and  calyxes 
or  which  they  feed.  They  form  a  small 
web  within  the  blossom,  and  glue  and 
gnaw  its  petals  so  as  to  destroy  it. 
When  the  fruit  is  formed,  that  becomes 
their  favourite  food.  They  descend 
and  bury  themselves  in  the  earth,  to 
assuoie  the  chrysalis  form  aboot  the 


end  of  May.  Frosts  in  November,  ants 
and  birds,  are  their  natural  enemies. 
As  the  females  have  no  wings,  a  thick 
coating  of  gas-lime  sprinkled  a  foot 
broad  over  the  surface,  roond  the  stenns 
of  fruit  trees  at  the  end  of  October,  and 
renewed  once  or  twice  in  November 
and  December,  would  prevent  their 
ascent ;  or  a  broad  band  of  bird  lime 
might  be  smeared  round  the  stems 
themselves.  An  advantage  of  espalier 
and  dwarf  fruit  trees  is,  that  their  bads 
are  easily  examined  for  these  cater- 
pillars and  other  marauders. 

CHEIRANTHUS.  Eleven  species, 
and  many  varieties.  Green-house  or 
half-hardy  evergreen  shrubs.  CfmH- 
ctUostu,  C.  ochroleucug  are  hardy  herba- 
ceous perennials.  Cuttings.  Rich  com- 
mon soil.     See  Wailfiower. 

CHEIROSTEMON  platawrida. 
Stove  evergreen  tree.  Leafy  cattings. 
Sandy  loam. 

CHELIDONIUM.  Two  species.— 
Hardy  herbaceous  perennials.  Di- 
vision.   Common  soil. 

CHELONE.  Seven  species.  Hardy 
herbaceous  perennials.  Division.  Peat 
and  loam. 

CHENOLEA  Hffuta,  Green-house 
evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings.  Light  rich 
soil. 

CHERLERIA  sedoides.  Hardy  herb- 
aceous  perennial.  Division.  Sandy 
loam  and  peat. 

CHERME8.    See  Ptylta. 

CHERRY.    (Cerwttt.) 

Varieties, -^There  are  eighty  in  the 
London  Horticultural  Society's  list,  of 
which  some  are  quite  inferior  and  others 
scarcely  differ  except  in  name.  The 
following  we  extract  from  the  Cata- 
logue of  D.  Landreth  &  Fnlton,  Phila- 
delphia : 
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EzpuiitATioH  OF   AjiBftKTiATioNs.  —  ColouT  —  b    bltck ;  1   light;    r   red 
?  jcUow.     Size — L  lai^e;  m  mediam;  8  small. 

Tkoae  marked  *  are  qf  American  origin. 


Belle  de  Chouey    . 

'Bleeding  Ueut    . 

Sack  TarUiian 

Cwaation 

*  Downer's  Late  Red      . 

Downton 

Kaight's  Early  Black    . 

UteDake 

Maj  Dake^  Early 

Maxxard  Black 

Morello,  English    . 

Moretlo,  French    . 

Morello,  Phomstone 

Morello,  Kentish   . 

"Morello,  Ramsey's  Late 

6x  Heart 

Wkite  Heart 

Yellow  Spanish 
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The  annexed  drawings  and  descrip- 
liees  of  a  few  Talaable  Tarieties  may 
otteresft  some  of  one  readers. 

Fig.  23. 


BnxK  DE  CHonKT.  Thomp,:  Pom. 
Mag.  (Cereiee  Jkmeette,  Cereise  Pa- 
Umbre.)  (Fig.  23.)  «  The  Bon  Jar- 
Unier  speaks  highly  of  this  variety, 


which  was  produced  at  Choisey,  near 
Paris,  many  years  ago.  It  has  proved 
hardy  and  well  adapted  to  Uiis  country, 
and  we  can  recommend  it  as  among 
the  very  best  of  its  class.  The  fruit  is 
middle  sised,  roundish  ;  skin  red,  mot- 
tled with  amber>  exhibiting  the  flesh 

Fig.  24.— (P.  142.) 
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beReath,  which  it  amber  col  oared,  d^li- 
cate  and  sweet.  The  habit  of  the  tree  ia 
not  oniike  the  well  known  May  Duke, 
with  which  it  ripens." — Rural  Reg. 

CARNATioir.  Thomp,:  Lind.:  Coxe, 
(Fig.  24.)  «  This,  though  an  old,  is 
still  a  highlr  popular  variety.  Coie 
says,  <  one  of  our  most  excellent  Cher- 
ries.' More  recently  introduced  sorts 
have  divided  our  attention,  but  it  is 
among  those  roost  frequently  ordered 
from  the  Nurseries.  The  size  is  large, 
round.  Skin  beautifully  variegated, 
red  and  yellow.  It  ripens  in  July,  and 
hangs  long  without  decaying:  highly  es- 
teemed for  preserving."—- Atira/  Reg. 

Fig.  26. 


DowiiTON.  lind. :  Thomp.  (Fig.  25.) 
*'  The  Downton  is  eftpeciallv  valuable 
from  its  time  of  ripening,  which  is  after 
most  good  cherries  have  deelined,  or 
disappeared.  The  fruit  is  roundish,  of 
large  site,  and  of  prepossessing  appear- 
ance. Skin  creamy  white,  red  on  the 
sunny  aide.  Flesh  yellowish,  rieh  and 
well  flavoured." — Rural  Reg. 

Mat  Duke.  Miller  ;  Lind. :  Thomp. 
(Fig.  26.)  It  would  occupy  some 
space  to  enumerate  all  the  English  and 
French  synonymea  of  this  widely  known, 
and  as  widely  esteemed  variety.  Per- 
haps the  entire  catalogue  of  the  Londoa 


Horticultaral  Society  doe*  not  contain 
one  so  universally  esteemed.  Downing 
justly  remarks,  among  all  the  new  ra- 
rieties,  none  has  been  found  to  sup- 
plant the  May  Duke. 

The  fruit  is  lar^e,  obtusely  heart 
shaped,  produced  m  clusters ;  when 
perfectly  ripe  of  a  deep  purple  hue. 
Fleah  tender,  juicy,  and  when  in  per- 
fection, all  that  can   be  desired  in  a 

Fig.  27.— (P.  143.) 
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,    udiiBi  tbi  wbolc,  worthjafcDltnrci 

qolnr-    It  hpcni  liie  in  th«  Miion, 

pMMiig  ippeirmiiGs,  all  of  which 
■ndnnbta  propertiei,  and  render  it 
IMpaJ"'  f*>f  rnii  ii  large,  of  ■  deep 
mlciilsar.  Fleah  jaiej  and  acid,  >a  )• 
tie  cue  witb  all  Mnreltoa.  Ripe  at 
PkiUdelphia,  middle  to  cIoh  of  Julj. 
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EinoT-iEuLrBLAci.  Pain.Mb^^- 
n*'  (Fif.  SS.)  "  Tbi*  ia,  aa  iu 
use  iaparla,  one  of  Mr.  Koight'a 
•Nd'iagi,  railed  >d  England,  aboni 
im  It  ia  DM,  eilamallj,  anlike  Ihe 
■luk  Tartarian,  of  which  aDcb  eiagge- 
xtad  daKiiptioaa  haie  been  giien, 
ipaai  ai\m  Aan  ll— al  Philadelphin, 
>l>«t  Iha  lal  of  June.  The  fruii  ia 
tm  nidinni  rite,  he«r<  abeped.  Skin 
°»P  porple,  when  folly  ripe  quite 
f^ui.  Fleah  delicate,  juicy,  and  welt 
>ai«red.  Taken  altogelher  il  ma; 
«  pniiKniKed  ■  cherrj  of  the  firal 
orter."— flwa/  fl(^. 

Eiioa.  Pom.  Slag.:  Thomp.— 
'r>l'29.l  "The  Elton  ia  tn  Engliah 
'^,  nmti  In  1806.     It  ia  trnlj  ei- 
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abore  the  medium  site,  ripens  early, 
shortly  afler  the  May  Duke.  The  flesh 
is  tender,  abounding  in  luscious  juice  ; 
•kin  pale  yellow,  with  a  blush  on  the  sun- 
ny side.  The  tree  is  of  strong  growth, 
and  on  that  account  additionally  en- 
titled to  our  regard.** — Rural  Reg, 

Late  Duke.  Pom,  Mag. :  Thomp, 
{June  Duke  of  Coxe,  Shippen  Cherry,) 
(Fig.  30.)  <<  This  is  a  valuable  variety, 
similar  to  its  predecessor,  the  May 
Duke.  It  ripens  considerably  later 
than  it,  and  has  the  property  of  hang- 
ing long  on  the  tree.  The  fruit  is 
large,  rather  flattened ;  when  fully 
ripe,  rich  dark  red  ;  flesh  yellow, 
abounding  in  juice,  scarcely  so  rich  as 
the  May  Duke;  its  habit  is  robust; 
bears  abundantly.  Coie  calls  it  the 
most  valuable  cherry  of  the  season.'*^ — 
Rural  Reg, 

Propagation, — Although  grafting  is 
■ometimes  adopted,  budding  is  far  pre- 
A  ^iLI«.  The  stock  for  standards  should 
DO  the  wild  cherry,  but  for  dwarfs  or 
waltn  the  mahaleb.  If  the  stones  be 
■own  either  for  stocks  or  to  raise  varie- 
tti'S,  they  are  best  committed  to  the 
g-t  nnd  in  September.  They  will  vege- 
tate the  following  spring,  and  when  one 
y(  ^r  o!d  are  fit  for  budding  if  dwarfs 
an  r«*quired,  but  four  years  usually 
fk^;  before  they  attain  the  height  of 
si'    •'  t,  required  for  standards. 

['.  'Is, — No  fruit  is  more  improved 
b*  a  V  >(>d  aspect  than  the  cherry.  Allot 
a  Hu  .:ti  wall  to  the  best  sorts,  and  east 
'dti'l  ^i  »t  for  succession.  The  Morello 
A  i!  I  i H  .producti  ve  on  a  north  wal  1 ,  but  on 
a  Routh  wall  it  is  very  superior  fruit.  No 
f  «rd« '«  hould  be  without  one  so  grown. 
W  j/runing, — In  May  or  June  dis- 
bud r.:l  dnnor^e^sary  and  foreright shoots. 
Tr.iin  in  ih»  best-placed,  lateral  and 
ten  iin<)I  -hoots  as  required.  When  the 
leaves  hcve  fallen,  prune  away  all  ir- 
r>'t;'<'^''>  unproductive  branches,  train- 
■  u^  in  their  place  first  laterals.  Never 
/borten  a  shoot  unless  absolutely  requi- 
,:to  from  want  of  space,  much  less 
prune  so  as  to  have  numerous  foreright 
spurs.  All  cherries  bear  upon  very 
tnort  studs  with  a  terminal  bud,  on  the 
branches  from  two  years  old  and  up- 
wards. The  Morello  bears  chiefly  on 
the  previous  year*8  shoots,  and  very 
scantily  on  studs  of  the  older  branches. 
The  Morello,  therefore,  requires  the 
older  laterals  to  be  removed  as  often  as 
their  places  can  be  supplied  by  young 


shoots.  All  stadfl  and  foreright  shoots 
should  be  removed,  especially  from  tbe 
Morello. 

Diseasei. — ^The  leaves  are  liable  to  be 
honey-dewed,  especially  in  ill-drained 
soils;  hot  gumming  is  the  most  weaken- 
ing disease.  (See  Honey-dew  and  JBx- 
travoMoted  tap,) 

Tbe  Aphis  ceraai^  a  black  species,  and 
the  red  spider,  sometimes  attack  the 
cherry  on  walls;  and  a  still  rarer  enemy 
is  described  as  follows,  by  Mr.  Nai- 
smith: — 

<<Our  cherry  trees,  both  in  the  opcm  air 
and  on  the  natural  walls,  particnlarlv  tbe 
tops  of  the  young  shoots,  are  mneo  at- 
tacked with  a  small  black  insect,  provin- 
cially  called  the  black  beetle.  The 
remedv  I  have  found  most  effectnal  for 
their  destruction  is  a  mixture  of  pitch 
with  one-sixteenth  part  of  powdered 
orpiment;  one-sixteen&  part  of  sulphur, 
dissolved  over  a  slow  fire  in  an  earthen 
pipkin,  until  they  be  well  incorporated; 
when  cold,  divide  into  small  pieces, 
about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  bum 
it  under  the  trees  with  damp  straw,  di- 
recting the  smoke  as  much  as  possible 
where  the  insects  are  most  numerous. 
In  an  hour  afterwards,  (if  the  state  of 
the  fruit  will  admit,)  give  the  trees  a 
good  washing  with  the  garden  engine, 
which  generally  clears  olr  the  half  dead 
beetles,  and  prevents  the  spreading  of 
the  red  spider.**^Enc.  Gard. 

Forcing. — Mr.  G.  Shills,  of  Erskine 
House  Gardens,  says:— «  For  accelera- 
ting the  ripening  of  cherries,  I  prefer  tbe 
open  flued  wall.  The  cherries  setting 
well  without  artificial  assistance,  ana 
ripening  in  succession  from  the  latter 
end  of  April  till  the  latter  end  of  June  or 
beginning  of  July,  and  wiih  sufficient 
rapidity  to  supply  a  family  with  a  dish 
daily  during  that  period.  About  the 
middle  of  February,  or  when  the  buds 
naturally  begin  to  swell,  a  little  fire-heat 
is  supplied  in  the  evening  and  in  dull 
cloudy  weather,  kept  up  during  the  day; 
but  in  bright  sunshine  the  fire  is  stopped 
about  nine  or  ten  A.  M.,  and  set  on  again 
about  two  P.  M.  This  practice  is  fol- 
lowed until  the  middle  or  latter  end  of 
May,  when  the  fire-heat  is  discontinued. 

<*  A  little  before  tbe  expansion  of  tbe 
blossom,  which  is  about  the  beginning 
of  March,  the  net  is  put  over  tbe  tree, 
by  fixing  the  upper  side  of  it  on  nails 
fastened  in  the  joints  of  the  coping  near 
the  edge,  and  the  under  aide  m  tied  to 
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iCBponrr  ftakes  aboet  three  feet  in 
bcigfat,  placed  three  feet  from  the  wall. 
Aboat  tbe  middle  of  April  the  woollen 
Nt  or  doable  herring-net,  together  with 
the  ftakes,  are  taken  away,  and  a  single 
k«rriBg-net  put  close  oyer  the  tree,  to 
ptotect  the  ripening  firlit  from  birds." 
"Gard.  Ckron. 

The  trees  are  trained  in  the  fan  form, 
vith  lateral  bearing  branches  of  from 
one  to  three  feet  in  length,  according 
Is tbeir strength,  trained  in  between  the 
priactpal  branches.  In  all  parts  of  the 
•tree,  these  are  allowed  to  continue 
■ereral  years.  When  they  become  bare 
of  ^rs,  or  inclined  to  get  too  luinri- 
tat,  they  are  cat  oat — yonng  shoots  to 
siffi J  their  place  being  previously  pre« 
pared. 

CHERVIL,  Parsley-leaved.  Charo- 
jkiOum  tatictun.  Fern-leaved  chervil, 
•r  Sweet  Cicely,  C  aromaticum,  for 
iovpi,  salads,  &c.  Tliey  are  still  colti- 
nted  by  the  Dutch,  but  in  this  country 
ve  not  often  fbund  in  the  kitchen  gar- 
des. 

Soa  and  Situation. —  The  soil  for 
these  plants  most  be  light,  with  a  large 
portioD  of  calcareous  matter  from  super- 
^ndant  moisture.  The  situation  can- 
not be  too  open ;  but  a  shelter  from  the 
■endian  sun  is  beneficial. 

Time  and  Modet  <tf  SouHng. — ^The 
oily  sowing  that  can  be  depended  upon 
asst  be  performed  in  early  autumn,  im- 
iMdiately  afler  the  seed  is  ripe ;  for  if 
kept  Qotil  the  following  spring  it  will 
seUom  germinate,  or  the  seedlings  are 
lesenlly  weak  and  die  away,  during 
the  hot  weather.  If,  however,  it  should 
foitonately  retsin  its  vegetative  powers, 
itBiy  be  sown  early  in  the  spring  at 
"hort  intervals,  for  use  in  spring  and 
*wimer,  and  towards  the  end  of  July 
fer  aatomn  supply.  Sow  in  drills  eight 
Mchet  spart.  The  plants  are  to  be 
^ned  to  eight  inches  asunder,  and  to 
rasttia  where  they  are  raised.  The 
J»«ly  sfter  cultivation  required  by  them 
iito  be  kept  clear  of  weeds. 

The  perennial  sort,  C.  aromaticum, 
tmist  be  trimmed  as  directed  for  Sage. 
The  leaves  are  fit  to  be  gathered  when 
frwn  two  to  four  inches  in  growth ;  in 
doing  which  they  should  be  cut  close, 
*lKn  the  plants  will  shoot  afresh. 

7oo6/a]'n  Seed. — Some  of  the  autumn- 
ni«ed  plants  must  be  left  ungathered 
fr<»;  they  flower  in  April,  and  ripen 


th^  seed 
10 


about  June.    Of  the  other  •  Peat  and  loam. 


species,  some  must  in  a  like  manner  be 
left  untouched ;  they  wUI  flower  about 
June,  and  ripen  their  seed  in  July  or 
August. 

CHESTNUT.  Fagui  C(utanea,—lvL 
the  London  Horticultural  Society's  list 
are  twenty  varieties  enumerated.  If  the 
seedlings  are  left  ungrafled,  they  are 
about  thirty  years  before  they  bear  fruit, 
but  grails  inserted  upon  these  seedling 
stocks  from  bearing  branches,  afford 
blossoms  the  next  year,  and  are  fruitful 
much  earlier. 

SoU.-^K  dry  subsoil  is  the  great  re- 
quiaite  for  this  tree.  It  thrives  best  in 
a  sandy  well-drained  soil. 

After-culture. — No  other  attention  is 
required  than  to  thin  the  over-crowded 
and  to  remove  over-wrapping  branches. 

Nutn. — These  are  ripe  about  October. 
They  are  best  preserved  in  sand. 

CHICORY.    See  Succory. 

CHICKASAW  PLUM.  Ceratut  ckU 
ca»a. 

CHILODIA.  Two  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings.  Peat 
and  loam. 

CHIL0GL0TTI8  diphylla.  Half- 
hardy  orchid.  Division.  Light  turfy 
loam,  turfy  peat,  and  sand. 

CHIMAPHILA.  Two  species. 
Hardy  herbaceous  perennials.  Cuttings. 
Peaty  soil. 

CHIMONANTHUS  fragrans,  and 
varieties.  Hardy  deciduous  shrubs. 
Layers  or  cuttines.  Loam  and  peat,  or 
any  common  soil. 

CHINA  ASTER.    CaUistema. 

CHINA  ROSE.  Hibiscus  rosoiinentU, 

CHINESE  TREE.    Paonia  inoutan. 

CHIOCOCCA.  Two  species.  Stove 
evergreen  trees.  Cuttings.  Loam  and 
peat. 

CHIONANTHUS.  Three  species. 
Hardy  and  stove  deciduous  shrubs  and 
trees.  Seeds,  buds,  or  grafts.  Peat 
and  loam. 

CHIRONIA.  Eleven  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shnibs.  Cuttings. 
Peat  and  loam. 

C.  decussata  should  be  potted  in  li^^ht 
rich  soil,  and  liberally  watered  during 
the  summer  months.  Keep  it  in  a  good 
situation  near  the  glass,  where  it  gets 
plenty  of  light  and  air.  Always  keep 
some  young  plants  to  take  the  places  of 
the  old  ones. 

CHITONIA.  Five  species.  Stove 
evergreen  shrubs  and  trees.    Cuttings. 
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CHIVE  or  GIVE  (AUium  Sdueno- 
firasum).  Is  used  at  a  rerj  saperior 
aubstitttte  for  ^oang  oniona  in  apring 
aalading.  A  single  row  a  few  yards 
long,  will  supply  a  family. 

Soil. — A  light  rich  soil  is  most  suit- 
able, but  it  will  grow  anywhere  not 
orershadowed. 

Plant  the  offsets  of  the  bulbs  early  in 
spring.  They  are  to  be  inserted  by  the 
dibble  eight  or  ten  inches  apart,  and 
eight  or  ten  offsets  in  each  hole.  The 
only  cultivation  required  is  to  keep 
them  free  from  weeds.  By  autumn  they 
multiply  into  large-sized  bunches,  and 
if  required  may  be  taken  up  as  soon  as 
the  leayes  decay,  and  be  stored  as  a 
■ttbstitute  for  the  onion.  The  leaves, 
which  are  fit  for  use  as  long  as  they 
remain  green,  must,  when  required,  be 
cut  down  close  to  the  ground,  when 
they  will  speedily  be  succeeded  by 
others. 

CHLIDANTHUS  fragrant.  Green- 
bouse  bulbous  perennial.  Division. 
Two-thirds  sandy  loam^  one-third  sand 
and  peat. 

CHL0ANTHE8.  Three  species. 
Oreen-house  evergreen  shrubs.  Cut- 
tings.   Loam  and  peat. 

CHLORA.  Two  species.  Hardy 
annuals.    Seeds.    Common  soil. 

CHLORANTHUS.  Three  species. 
Stove  evergreen  shrubs.  0.  fnonoM' 
tachye  is  herbaceous.  Cuttings.  Loam 
and  peat. 

CHLORIDE  OF  LIME,  or  BUaehing 
Powder,  is  composed  of 

Chlorine 63.23 

Lime 36.77 

Exposed  to  the  air  it  is  converted  into 
chalk,  and  muriate  of  lime,  a  salt  which 
absorbs  moisture  from  the  air  very 
powerfully.  By  this  conversion  it  be- 
times a  useful  addition  to  soils ;  and  as 
it  also  gives  out  some  chlorine  gas,  so 
offensive  and  destructive  to  insects,  it 
has  been  suggested  as  a  useful  applica- 
tion to  the  land  at  the  time  of  turnip 
sowing. 

CHLORODYLON  awietenia.  Stove 
evergreen  tree.  Cuttings.  Peat  and 
loam. 

CHOCOLATE-NUT.     7%eobroma. 

CHOISYA  ternata.  Stove  evergreen 
ihrub.    Cuttings.    Peat  and  loam. 

CHOKE.     Cerasus  kyemalis, 

CHOMELIA.  Two  species.  Stove 
evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings.  Loam 
and  peat. 


CHOR/sPORA  tmeOOy  and  varie^. 
Hardy  annuals.    Seeds.   Common  soil. 

CHOROMOZEMA.  Eight  speciee. 
Green-house  evergreen  shrubs.  Seeds 
or  cuttings.    Peat,  loam,  and  sand. 

CHOU  DE  MILAN.     See  BorecoU. 

CHRISTMAS  ROSE.  HdUbonu 
niger, 

CHRIST'S  EYE.  Intda  ocuhu 
ChrUti. 

CHRIST'S  THORN.    Paliurw, 

CHRYSANTHEMUM.  C.  tinen$€. 
Often  designated  the  Chinese  ehrysan* 
themum. 

Varieties  of  this  flower  are  numeroaa, 
but  the  following  is  as  good  a  selection 
as  can  be  made.  Those  to  which  an 
asterisk  is  prefixed,  are  most  deservinf 
of  attention:^ 

Abelard,  quilled  pink. 

Achmet  Bey,  dark  purple. 

Adventure,  yellow. 

Annie  Jane,  brownish  red. 

Annie  Salter,  pale  yellow. 

Aristides,  orange  and  brown. 
*Beaute  de  Verseilles,  yellow. 

Beauty,  pale  lilac. 

Belvidere,  buff  and  rose. 

Bertram,  purplish  rose. 

Bethulia,  large  purple. 

Bicolor,  white  and  yellow. 

Bijou,  white,  tipped  with  pink. 
^Campestroni,  purple. 
^Celestial,  blush. 

Champion,  lemon. 

Chancellor,  white  and  pink. 

Changeable,  yellow. 

Columbus,  rose. 

Compactum,  white. 

Comte  d'Eu,  light  red. 

Conductor,  orange. 

Criterion,  white. 

David,  yellow. 

De  Crequi,  small  rosy  purple. 

Defiance,  white. 

Demosthenes,  yellow  and  brown. 
*Duc  de  Conigliano,  crimson. 

Duchess  de  Montebello,  light  rose. 

Empress,  lilac. 
*£xquisite,  white. 

Flechier,  dark  rose. 

Florabundum,  dark  lilac. 
*Formosum,  white  and  yellow. 

General  Laborde,  lilac. 
*GoIiath,  white. 

Gouvain  St.  Cyr,  orange. 
*Grand  Napoleon,  purple. 

Grand ish,  flesh  colour. 

Hardy,  blush  white. 

Horace,  purplish  rose. 
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HontiOy  fine  rote. 

Imof  ene,  Jigbt  buff. 

Imperia],  pale  Jilac. 
*lB€»]Dparable,  large  baff. 

loTiBcible,  creamy  white. 

Irene,  fine  yellow. 

Isabella,  white. 

liolier,  rosy  red. 

Itobate,  shaded  roee. 

Ivanhoe,  brown. 
*Kiag,  pale  rose. 

Letitia  Buonaparte,  bloah. 

Lamarqne,  orange. 

Leoatine,  browniah  red. 

Loots  Philippe,  purplish  lilac. 
*LQcidam,  white. 

Madame  Mina,  buff*. 
*Madame  Pompadour,  dark  rose. 
*Magnet,  yellow. 

Malvina,  purple. 

Marechal  Soult,  yellow. 

Marie,  red. 

Marie  Antoinette,  rose  and  buff. 

Marquis,  light  rote. 

Memaon,  creamy  white. 
*Miaerra,  pink  and  white. 

Mirabile,  white  and  buff. 
*Ke  Plus  Ultra,  white. 

Old  Poq>le. 

Orion,  creamy  white. 

Perfection,  pale  lilac. 
*  Phidias,  rosy  red. 

Phyllis,  lemon. 

Prince  Albert,  amaranth. 

Princess  de  Lamalle,  rosy  lilac. 
'Princess  Mario,  light  pink. 
*Qaeen,  rose. 

Queen  Victoria,  lilac. 

Queen  ofGipsies,  orange. 

Qoeen  ofYellowt. 

Reine  de  Prusse,  rose. 

Rosetta,  quilled  pink. 

Saladin,  orange  purple. 

Saagoineum,  red. 

Sappho,  reddish  brown. 

Small,  brown. 

Solon,  yellow. 

Surprise,  white. 

Taasilled  YeUow. 

Tedjini,  yellowish  brown. 

Timon,  yellow. 
Theresia,  red. 

Tnumphant,  pink  and  buff. 

Two-coloured  Incur? ed,  yellow 
k^own. 

Yenutta,  amaranth. 
*Vesu,  white. 

Victorine,  light  rose. 
•Victory,  white. 

Zelinda,  rosy  blush. 


and 


SoiL-^A  warm  sheltered  well-drain- 
ed border,  manured  with  leaf  mould 
abundantly,  for  the  out-door  plants. 
For  thote  in  pots,  four  parts  light  fresh 
turfy  loam,  four  parts  leaf  mould,  and 
one  part  rubbly  charcoal. 

In  Borderty  the  ttools  require  to  be 
taken  up  and  divided  in  early  spring, 
not  more  than  three  suckers  being  left 
united,  otherwise  the  flowers  are  nu- 
merous and  small. 

By  Suckert  in  Pot$. — Turn  out  the 
old  pots  in  March ;  separate  the  suckers 
by  a  gentle  twist ;  plant  three  suckers 
in  a  thirty-two  pot;  shade  them  and 
shelter  in  a  cold  frame  for  about  a  fort- 
night; then  eipose  them  to  the  sun- 
shine ;  shifl  into  larger  pots  as  they 
increase  in  growth;  place  them  in  a 
gentle  hot-bed  in  April,  and  keep  them 
under  the  frame  until  the  middle  of 
May;  when  ten  inches  high,  pinch  off 
the  tops  of  each  stem.  They  will  throw 
out  shoots  from  each  bud ;  retain  only 
six  shoots,  removing  all  the  others; 
plunge  the  pots  in  a  sunny  sheltered 
border;  water  daily  in  dry  weather, 
and  give  liquid  guano  always  once  a 
week,  so  soon  as  the  flower  buds  ap- 
pear. Let  the  pots  they  flower  in  be 
siiteens,  that  is,  nine  inches  in  diame- 
ter at  the  top.  Move  them  into  a  very 
airy  green-house  or  conservatory,  to 
bloom. 

**  The  shifting  of  the  plants  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  summer,*'  says  a 
well-informed  writer,  «  should  be  par- 
ticularly attended  to.  If  this  is  neglect- 
ed, no  good  after-management  will  save 
them  from  losing  their  leaves,  and  look- 
ing badly  in  autumn  and  winter.  As 
soon  as  they  are  fairly  starting  into 
growth,  the  top  of  each  should  be  nip- 
ped with  the  finger  and  thumb,  which 
will  cause  several  shoots  to  spring  from 
the  under  part  of  the  plant,  and  thus 
form  it  into  a  compact  bush.  This  may 
be  repeated  two  or  three  times  with 
advantage  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
season  with  the  free  flowering  kinds ; 
but  after  the  plant  is  fairly  formed  it 
should  be  discontinued,  otherwise  the 
flowering  will  be  injured."  —  Gard. 
Chron, 

CtUtingM. — The  same  authority  says, 
that  **  the  proper  time  for  striking  cut- 
tings depends  upon  the  objects  which 
the  propagator  has  in  view.  Nursery- 
men who  want  a  good  stock  of  a  par- 
ticular kind  may  propagate  it  at  almost 
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any  season,  and  generally  begin  very  I  There  is  another  plan  for  making  small 
early  in  spring.    But,  for  ordinary  pur-  •  dwarf  flowering  specimens,  which  de- 


poses, 


from  the  middle  of  March  to 


the  middle  of  April  is  quite  soon  enough; 
and  the  amateur  can  then  do  so  without 
any  artificial  heat,  which  is  of  great 
conseouence  to  those*  who  have  very 
limited  gardens. 

"  It  matters  very  little  whether  the 
cuttings  are  taken  off  with  roots  or 
without  them,  as  in  the  latter  case  they 
will  form  them  in  a  few  days,  and  soon 
begin  to  grow  rapidly.  The  frame 
should  be  kept  very  close,  moist,  and 
shaded,  until  the  cuttings  have  formed 
roots  for  their  support ;  when  this  takes 
place,  a  little  air  may  be  admitted  grad- 
ually as  the  plants  will  bear  it,  and  then 
afterwards  they  must  be  fully  exposed." 
^■Gar<L  Chron. 

After-Culture.^^**  Af^er  the  flowering 
season  is  past,  and  the  old  stems  cut 
down,  the  plants  should  be  removed 
from  the  green-house  or  conservatory. 


serves  especial  notice.  The  young 
shoots  which  have  grown  to  a  consider- 
able length,  have  their  points  *  layered* 
about  the  month  of  August,  in  small 
pots.  As  soon  as  they  are  well  rooted, 
they  are  cut  from  the  parent  stock,  re- 
potted, and  placed  for  a  short  time  in  a 
shaded  place  until  they  recover.  Thej 
are  then  subjected  to  the  same  treat- 
ment as  the  others,  and  generally  flower 
on  stems  about  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches 
in  height.'*^Gard.  Chron.  Give  liquid 
guano  twice  a  week  so  soon  as  the 
flower  buds  are  well  formed. 

Seed  should  be  saved,  and  crosses 
effected,  from  semi-double  flowers. 

Mildew. — <<  At  the  end  of  summer 
chrysanthemums  are  extremely  liable  to 
be  infected  with  mildew.  Those  plants 
upon  which  it  makes  its  appearance, 
should  be  immediately  separated  from 
the  rest,  and  well  dusted  with  flowers 


and  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  where  they  of  sulphur.  This  should  be  allowed  to 
are  merely  protected  from  severe  frost.  |  remain  on  them  at  least  a  day  or  two. 
Here  they  should  have  plenty  of  air, '  and  may  afterwards  be  washed  off  with 


and  on  fine  days  the  lights  should  be 
drawn  quite  off,  and  the  plants  fully 
exposed.  When  the  winter  is  mild, 
they  will  stand  very  well  unprotected ; 
but  owing  to  their  having  been  grown 
and  excited  in  the  green-house,  they 
are  more  apt  to  suffer  from  severe 
weather  than  if  they  had  been  planted 
out  in  the  open  air.  For  this  reason  it 
is  always  better  to  have  the  means  of 
giving  them  some  slight  protection.  If 
they  are  kept  too  close  and  warm  in 
winter,  they  begin  to  grow  fast :  the 
leaves  are  yellow,  and  the  stems  weak, 
and  consequently  they  form  bad  cut- 


tings when  the  season  of  propagation   and  peat. 


comes  round.  But  if  they  are  merely 
protected  and  attended  to,  as  has  been 
already  described,  they  grow  slowly, 
snd  make  excellent  cuttings.  Those 
who  wish  to  make  very  large  specimens 
of  these  plants  with  little  trouble,  some- 
times plant  them  out  in  a  rich  border 
in  April  or  May,  as  soon  as  the  cuttings 
are  rooted.  Here  they  grow  with  great 
luxuriance,  and  are  very  large  and 
bushy,  when  the  time  comes  for  taking 
them  up,  and  removing  them  into  the 
green-house.  In  autumn,  they  are  taken 
up  very  carefully,  and  placed  in  a  shaded 
situation  for  a  few  days,  until  they  re- 
cover from  the  effects  of  the  operation, 
and  are  then  taken  to  the  green-house. 


a  synnge  or  garden  engine." — Gard. 
Chron.  A  very  weak  solution  of  com- 
mon salt  syringed  repeatedly  over  the 
leaves,  and,  afler  remaining  a  few 
hours,  washed  off  by  a  syringing  with 
pure  water,  would  be  equally  effectual. 

CHRYSEIS.  Three  species.  Hardy 
tuberous-rooted  perennials.  Seeds. 
Rich  soil. 

CURYSIPHIALA.  Four  species. 
Green-house  bulbous  perennials.  Off- 
sets.     Light  loam. 

CHRYSOCOMA.  Fourteen  species. 
Hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  and  stove 
evergreen  shrubs.  Ripe  cuttings.  Loam 


CHRYSOPHYLLUM.  Six  species, 
and  some  varieties.  Stove  evergreen 
trees.     Ripe  cuttings.     Loam  and  peat. 

CHRYSOSPLENIUM.  Three  spe- 
cies. Hardy  herbaceous  perennials. 
Division.    Moist  soil.  • 

CHRYSOSTEMMA  tHpteris.  Hardy 
herbaceous  perennial.  Division.  Peat 
and  loam. 

CHYSIS  aurea.  Stove  epiphyte. 
Division.     Woo(i. 

CIBOTIUM  Billardieri.  Green-house 
evergreen  tree  fern.  Division.  Loam 
and  peat. 

CIBOUL,  or  WELSH  ONION.  Al- 
lium fisttUosttm.  This  is  a  perennial, 
never  forming   any  bulb,  but  is  sown 
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niBallj,  to  be  dnwo  joong  for  uladi, 
fcc  On  tccount  of  its  ftrong  taste,  it 
it  greatly  inferior  to  the  common  onion 
itr  this  porpose ;  bot  from  its  extreme 
hudness  in  withstanding  the  sererest 
frost,  it  may  be  caltivated  with  advan- 
tage u  a  winter^standingcrop  for  spring 


Fsncfus.— Two  varieties  are  in  cuU 
tivttioi,  the  white  and  the  red;  the 
im  of  which  is  in  genera]  ose. 

CilftMftofiw — As  it  may  be  sown  at 
an  times  with  the  onion,  and  is  simi- 
bdjcohivated,  except  that  it  mav  be 
■ovB  thicker,  and  only  thinned  as 
visted,  the  direction  given  for  that 
TCfetahle  will  saffice.  The  blade  nsn- 
allj  dies  away  completely  in  winter,  bot 
fnA  ones  are  thrown  oat  again  in  Feb- 
nsrj  or  March. 

To  Main  SeeiL-^To  obuin  seed 
•me  of  the  roots  must  be  planted  out 
ii  March,  six  or  eight  inches  asunder. 
The  first  aiftmnn  they  will  produce  but 
btle  seed;  in  the  second  and  third, 
Wwever,  it  will  be  produced  abdndant* 
Ij.  If  care  is  taken  to  part  and  trans- 
jdtatthe  roots  every  two  or  three  ^ears, 
they  Bay  be  maltiplied,  and  will  re- 
■aia  productive  for  many  years,  and 
albrd  nuch  better  seed  than  that  from 
oae-year-old  roots. 

ttalHontd — ^There  is  good  reason  for 
coadudifif  that  by  a  confnsion  of  names, 
ariaiag  from  similarity  of  appearance, 
tbit  vegetable  is  the  true  scaliion,  whilst 
the  koUow  leek  of  Wales  is  the  true 
WelA  onion;  for  the  description  of 
■eaUba,  as  given  by  Miller,  accords 
cactly  with  that  of  the  Welsh  onion. 
At  present  all  onions  that  have  refused 
toWIb,  and  formed  lengthened  necks 
ad  strong  blades  in  spring  and  snm- 
■tt,  are  ^led  scallions. 

CKX;a  Miiicha,  Stove  evergreen 
M  tree.     Leafy    cuttings.      Sandy 


CIMICIFUGA.  Four  species.  Hardy 
ttohiceoas perennials.  Division.  Seeds. 
CoBMion  soil. 

CINCHONA.  Two  species.  Stove 
C[vcrgreeB  tree  and  shrub.  Ripe  cut- 
tiaj^Loam  and  peat. 

CINERARIA.  Fifty-four  specie*. 
Chiefly  hardy  and  green-house  herba- 
ceous; bat  some  green-house  ever- 
ffRea  ifarubs.  It  is  a  genus  of  florists* 
■oven,  and  the  varieties  which  thev 
have  raised  are  Terr  nnmerous.  A 
food  selection  is   the   following:^ 


Eclipse;  Gem;  Nobilis;  Perfects; 
Queen  Victoria;  Rival  King;  Roysl 
Blue  ;  Sapphire  ;  Splendida ;  Water- 
housiana;  and  Webberiana. 

Characteriatict  qf  ExeeUenee.^-Th9 
cineraria  does  not  exhibit  so  much  im- 
provement as  most  florists'  flowers. 

*'  The  petals  should  be  thick,  broad, 
blunt,  and  smooth  st  the  ends,  closely 
set,  and  form  a  circle  without  much 
indentation.  The  centre,  or  yellow 
disk,  should  be  less  than  one-third  of 
the  diameter  of  the  whole  flower ;  in 
other  words,- the  coloured  circle  formed 
by  the  petals  should  be  wider  all  round 
than  the  disk  measures  across.  The 
colour  should  be  brilliant,  whether 
shaded  or  self;  or  if  it  be  a  white  it 
should  be  very  pure. 

«  The  trusses  of  flower  should  be 
large  and  close,  and  even  on  the  sur- 
face, the  individual  flowers  standing 
together  with  their  edges  touching  each 
other,  however  numerous  they  may  be. 
The  plant  should  be  dwarf.  The  stems 
strong,  and  not  longer  than  the  width 
across  the  foliage ;  in  other  words, 
from  the  upper  surface  of  the  truss  of 
the  flower  to  the  leaves  where  the 
stem  starts  from  should  not  be  a  greater 
distapce  than  from  one  side  of  the  foli- 
age to  the  other." — Hort.  Mag. 

Propagation  by  Seed.^-^*  Sow  in  May 
in  the  open  border;  thin  out  the  plants 
where  they  are  crowded,  and  transplant 
them  when  they  have  three  good  leaves, 
and  pot  them  to  remain  in  October.'*— 
Oard,  Chron, 

Propagation  by  Oiirtingt.r—"  After 
the  bloom  has  perfected  itself  and  de- 
cayed, cut  down  the  stems,  stir  the 
earth  upon  the  surface,  then  earth  up 
with  fresh  compost,  filling  the  pot 
rather  full  than  otherwise ;  refresh  the 
plants  with  a  little  water,  and  place 
them  in  the  frame  again ;  or  if  yon  have 
none  convenient,  in  a  dry  and  sheltered 
place  in  the  garden. 

"  The  growth  of  a  few  weeks  will 
enable  you  to  detect  side  shoots,  some 
with  roots,  and  some  without  roots,  and 
leave  only  the  main  plant  in  the  pot, 
which  should  be  earthed  up  again,  and 
set  by.  The  shoots  which  have  no 
roots  to  them  should  be  stripped  of  two 
or  three  of  the  bottom  leaves,  that  they 
may  be  placed  in  a  pot  of  the  usual  sort 
of  compost  that  the  plant  may  have 
been  growing  in,  with  a  little  sand  at 
top,  nty  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
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cOTered  with  a  bell  gltM ;  or  if  there 
be  enough,  they  may  be  placed  a  dozen 
or  two  in  a  large  pan,  and  a  glass  that 
will  fit  inside  the  rim^  covered  over 
them.  They  must  never  be  allowed  to 
dry.  The  glasses  shoald  be  occasion- 
ally wiped  dry  inside.  Whether  there 
be  one  cutting  or  a  dozen,  they  should 
be  so  placed  that  the  glass  can  be 
pressed  into  the  sand  to  keep  out  the 
air  antil  they  have  all  struck. 

<<  They  can  always  be  watered  with- 
out disturbing  the  glass,  if  it  be  pro- 
perly placed  inside  the  rim,  because  by 
watering  over  the  glass,  the  whole  can 
be  soaked ;  but  the  drainage  must  be 
good,  or  they  will  rot. 

"  If  you  happen  to  have  a  declining 
hot-bed  in  which  there  remains  a  little 
bottom  I  heat,  the  pan  or  pots  may  be 
placed  therein.  It  will  rather  hasten 
the  striking.  Those  side-shoots  which 
have  roots  to  them  may  be  immediately 
potted  into  sixty-sized  pots,  and  treated 
the  same  as  seedlings  just  potted  off. 
In  a  few  weeks  the  cuttings  will  have 
■truck,  whioh  will  be  indicated  by  their 
beginning  to  grow  ;  they  may  be  potted 
off  also,  as  seedlings  are  potted,  in 
sixty-sized  pots.  Here  the  treatment 
it  just  the  same  as  that  directed  for 
•cedlings."^Hor/.  Mag,  • 

4ffer-Cuttw«.  — "About  the  first 
week  in  June,  the  plants  being  removed 
from  the  green-house,  and  turned  out 
of  their  pots,  the  old  earth  shaken  from 
their  roots,  plant  rather  deeply,  and 
about  eighteen  inches  apart  in  light 
rich  soil  in  the  open  garden,  and  water 
af  often  as  they  seem  to  require  it. 
By  the  end  of  July,  they  throw  up 
myriads  of  suckers;  they  are  then  taken 
up  and  parted,  preserving  the  smallest 
atom  that  has  a  root  to  it.  The  largest 
plants  are  potted  in  pots  proportionate 
to  their  size,  in  a  compost  consisting  of 
leaf  mould,  rotten  dung,  and  strong 
turfy  loam,  in  about  equal  quantities, 
and  placed  in  a  shady  situation.  These 
will  flower  in  September  and  October, 
and  will  do  well  either  for  the  bouse, 
or  for  filling  up  beds,  or  vacancies  in 
the  flower  garden.  The  other  plants 
are  replanteid  in  the  open  garden,  wa- 
tered, and  shaded  until  established, 
taken  up  with  balls,  and  potted  about 
the  end  of  October,  and  protected  from 
frost  in  a  cold  firame  or  pit  through  the 
winter.  In  this  manner,  and  by  keep- 
ing plants  of  various  sizes,  a  regular 


supply  of  flowers  maybe  bad  from  Sep* 
tember  to  the  end  of  June.  Single 
plants  in  thirty-two  or  twenty- four-«ized 
pots  are. large  enough.  No  plants  sol^ 
fer  so  much  from  being  crowded  toge- 
ther; indeed,  when  short  of  room  it  is 
better  to  throw  away  a  few  plants  than 
have  the  whole  cramped  for  room."— 
Gford.  Chron, 

Winter 'blooming, — "  When  the  cine- 
rarias have  done  flowering,  cut  off  all 
the  flower-stems  and  old  leaves,  and 
place  them  in  a  cold  pit  or  firame,  which 
must  be  kept  rather  close  for  two  or 
three  weeks  to  cause  the  plants  to  grow; 
afterwards  admit  air  freely  by  day,  but 
keep  them  close  at  night ;  then  about 
the  beginning  of  August  divide  the  old 
plants  into  pieces,  and  put  them  into 
small  pots  filled  with  a  mixture  of  good 
loam  and  sandy  peat,  to  which  may  be 
added  a  small  portion  of  well-rotted 
dung.  When  potted,  return  them  to 
the  pit  or  frame,  and  keep  them  close ; 
afterwards,  as  they  grow,  shift  them 
into  larger  pots,  and  use  a  little  manure- 
water;  and  finally,  as  the  danger  of 
frost  approaches,  remove  them  to  the 
green-house,  where  they  will  bloom  well 
all  the  winter  and  spring,  if  kept  free 
from  insects." — Card,  Chron. 

CINNAMOMUM.  Cinnamon.  Ele- 
ven species.  Stove  evergreen  trees. 
Ripe  cuttings.    Loam  and  peat. 

CINNAMON.    Cinnamomum. 

CION.    See  Scion. 

CIRCJEA.  Three  species.  Hardy 
herbaceous  perennials.  Ofteta,  Com- 
mon soil. 

CIRCUMPOSITION  differs  from  Uy- 
ering,  only  that  in  this  the  shoot  to  be 
rooted  is  bent  down  to  the  soil,  whilet 
in  circumposition  the  soil  is  placed  ia 
a  vessel  and  raised  to  the  shoot.  There 
are  pots  called  layering  pott  mado  for 
this  practice,  and  differing  from  the 
common  garden  pot,  only  by  having  a 
section  abont  an  inch  broad  cut  through 
one  side,  and  to  the  centre  of  the  bot- 
tom, for  the  admission  of  the  shoot  or 
branch. 

M.  Foulup  employs  "  small  tin  caeeo 
of  a  conical  form,  like  the  upper  part 
of  a  fiinnel,  two  and  three-quarter 
inches  in  length,  and  two  and  a  sixth 
inches  in  width  at  top,  narrowing  to- 
wards the  lower  part  till  only  suffioieet 
room  is  left  for  the  introduction  of  the 
shoot  or  branch  intended  to  be  propa- 
gated.   These  cones  are  supported  on 
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radfl,  to  whicb  they  are  secnred  by  wire. 
Conraencing  with  the  central  branches, 
^  leaves  are  taken  from  the  parts 
which  the  tin  Is  intended  to  inclose ; 
the  branch  ia  cut  two-thirds  through  as 
m  layering,  and  being  enclosed  by  the 
finnel,  the  latter  is  well  packed  with 
Bon.  Moistnre  necessary  for  favoar- 
iflg  the  emission  of  roots  is  snpplied  by 
■eans  of  a  bottle,  from  which  the  bot- 
tom is  struck  off,  and  the  neck  furnished 
with  a  cork,  perforated  so  as  to  admit 
a  small  pigeon's  feather  or  bit  of  wool 
to  form  a  syphon,  by  means  of  which 
die  moss  is  kept  in  a  proper  state  of 
Doistnre.  Hard-wooded  plants  are  pro- 
^gated  in  this  way  from  the  middle  of 
May  till  the  end  of  Jane ;  and  the 
hrancbes  are  sufficiently  rooted  to  be 
taken  off  by  the  end  of  September.  It 
is,  howeTer,  necessary  in  all  cases,  to 
tactttain  whether  the  branches  are  suffi- 
cicstly  rooted  previously  to  their  being 
sqiarated.  This  is  easily  done  by  open- 
tag  np  the  edges  of  the  tin ;  when  the 
branches  are  found  to  be  sufCciently 
rooted  they  are  potted  off  without  re- 
■lOTiBg  the  moss  by  which  the  roots 
tre  sarronnded.  Beine  moderately 
watered,  they  are  immediately  placed 
nder  glass  on  a  slight  hot-bed,  and  kept 
Alt  op  for  a  foftniffht. '  They  are  then 
gradnally  exposed,  and  aflerwards 
placed  in  the  shade  of  large  trees,  so 
that  only  half  the  rays  of  the  sun  shall 
reach  them."— Gord.  Chron, 

CIRRHJEA.  Six  species.  Stove 
epiphytes.    Dirision.    Wood. 

CIRROPETALUM.  Seven  species. 
8love  epiphytes.    Division.    Wood. 

C I R  8 1  U  M.  Eighty-six  species. 
Hardy  aanoals,  biennials,  and  herbace- 
oos  perennials.  Seeds  or  division. 
Common  soil. 

CISSAMPELOS.  Six  species.  Stove 
or  green-honse  climbers.  Cuttings. 
Sandy  peat. 

CISSUS.  Seventeen  species.  Stove 
sr  green-bouse  evergreen  climbers. 
Cntnngs.    Light  rich  soil. 

CISTERNS  for  the  accumulation  of 
rdn-water  should  be  formed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  gutters  of  the  various 
hnldtags  in  the  gardens,  for  no  water 
is  eqval  to'it  fbr  the  artificial  supply  of 
■oistare  to  plants. 

CI8TUS.  Thirty-nine  species  and 
varieties.  Hardy  evergreen  shrubs. 
Lavers  or  ripened  cnttings.  Common 
■eiJ. 


[  CITHAREYLUM.  Nine  speciea: 
Stove  evergreen  trees.  Cuttings.  Peat 
and  loam. 

CITRON.    CUtvs, 

CITRUS.  Fourteen  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  fruit  trees  or  shrubs, 
budding  or  grafting,  and  soroetimea 
cuttings.  Rich  loamy  soil  mixed  with 
dung. 

For  the  structure  of  a  house  suitable 
for  their  cultivation,  see  Orangery, 
The  following  extracts  from  an  essay 
by  Mr.  Jones,  gardener  at  Knowsley, 
exhibits  the  successfVil  practice  in  cul- 
tivating this  genus,  pursued  by  Mr. 
Durden,  gardener  at  Hurst  House,  Lan- 
cashire. 

Varieties. — ^Those  who  wish  to  culti- 
vate the  orange  tree  for  the  sake  of  the 
fruit,  ought  to  be  very  careful  in  making 
a  selection  of  sorts,  especially  of  sweet 
oranges. 

The  best  way,  perhaps,  is  to  procure 
grafts  or  young  platots  from  such  varie- 
ties as  have  proved  themselves  to  be 
good  in  other  establishments,  or  proved 
plants  from  a  nursery. 

SoiL — ^Too  much  attention  cannot  be 
paid  to  the  soil ;  its  principal  features 
ought  to  be  lightness,  richness,  and 
openness  of  texture,  and  unless  it  pos- 
sess these  qualities  it  is  unfit  for  the 
oranffe  tribe. 

Water, — ^This  must  at  all  times  be 
sparingly  administered,  especially  if 
the  trees  are  kept  in  a  high  moist  tem- 
perature. Occasionally  give  a  little 
weak  liquid  manure. 

T^emperature. — It  is  doubtless  an  erro- 
neous opinion,  that  if  the  atmospheric 
temperature  is  8^  to  IQO  above  the 
freezing  point  during  winter,  and  is 
never  flowed  to  rise  above  7(y°  or  80^ 
during  summer,  that  the  orange  tribe> 
other  .'circumstaiices  being  favourable, 
may  be  cultivated  successfully.  Mr. 
Durden  never  allows  the  temperature 
of  his  house  to  fall  below  60^  during  the 
winter  season,  and  during  summer 
retains  a  moist  atmosphere  of  SOo  or 
90O. 

After-Ctdtttre.-^  In  pruning,  if  the 
plants  are  trained  on  trellises,  the 
branches  should  be  kept  thin  to  allow 
the  greater  part  of  the  leaves  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  son .  The  fhiit  is  generally 
produced  at  the  tips  of  the  small  spur* 
or  brackets;  therefore  it  would  be  a 
positive  injnry  to  the  crop  to  shorten 
any  of  these  spurs,  except  it  is  desirable 
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to  increase  their  nomber.  The  opera- 
tion of  pruning  is  performed  at  any  time 
when  it  appears  to  be  necessary,  always, 
howe?er,  taking  care  to  have  a  soc- 
cession  of  yoong  wood  coming  in.  In 
thinning  the  fruit,  particular  attention 
ought  to  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  tree, 
for  the  quantity  of  fruit  must  be  entirely 
regulated  by  the  viffOurof  the  tree;  no 
better  rule  can  be  laid  down  than  that 
for  governing  the  operation  of  thinning. 

If  a  tree  appears  debilitated  in  the 
extreme,  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  carry 
any  fruit  for  an  entire  season. 

One  cause  of  debility  is,  allowing  the 
fhiit  to  remain  long  after  it  is  ripe.  Of 
that  required  for  confectionary  purposes 
a  larger  quantity  may  be  left  on  the 
trees,  but  it  must  always  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  capabilities  of  the  tree. 

Cleaning  the  Plantt, — The  greatest 
attention  should  be  paid  to  cleanliness ; 
the  consequences  of  allowing  insects  to 
overrun  a  collection  of  plants  are  fami- 
liar to  every  one  acquainted  with  gar- 
dening. 

<<  The  aphis  attacks  the  tender  shoots 
and  young  leaves;  the  red  spider  the 
more  advanced  foliage ;  and  toe  coccus 
hesperidum  every  part  of  the  plant. 

*<  Almost  every  gardener  has  his  pe- 
culiar nostrum  for  destroying  these  ani- 
mals ;  but  a  good  preventive  is  cleanli- 
ness in  everything  about  the  plants. 

'*  The  coccus  may  be  brushed  off, 
using  a  brush  that  is  no  harder  than  is 
just  necessary  to  remove  the  insect. 

<<  For  the  thrips  red  spider,  and  aphis, 
a  sponge  and  clean  water  will  remove 
them  all,  if  used  before  the  insects  have 
become  very  numerous. 

<<  Fumigation  should  never  be  re- 
sorted to  except  in  extreme  cases. 

"  The  leaves  should  also  be  cleaned 
with  a  damp  sponge  as  often  as  they 
appear  clogged  by  dust  adhering  to  the 
resinous  exudations  on  their  surface." — 
{Oard,  Chron,-^Oard.  Almanack.) 

CLADANTHU8.  Two  species. 
Hardy  annual  and  half  hardy  evergreen 
■hrub.    Seeds.    Common  soil. 

CLARKIA.  Three  species  and  va- 
riety. Hardy  annuals.  Seeds.  Com- 
mon soil. 

CLARY.  iSaJvia  selarea,)  Its  leaves 
are  sometimea  used  in  soups  and  medi- 
cated wines.  A  very  small  number  of 
plants  are  suflScient  for  a  fkmily.  Sow 
early  in  April,  or  a  month  eariier  in 
any   light-soiled    border.      Thin   the 


plants  to  two  feet  apart.  The  sowing 
must  be  annual.  Seed  may  be  saved 
by  allowing  some  plants  to  run  up  the 
next  spring;  they  ripen  their  seed  in 
September. 

CLAUSES  Apentapkylla.  Stove  ever- 
green tree.    Cuttings.    Rich  loam. 

CLAVUA.  Two  species.  Stove 
evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings.  Peat  and 
loam. 

CLAY  is  a  constituent  of  all  fertile 
soils,  though  in  these  it  rarely  exceeds 
one-sixteenth  part,  and  generally  bears 
a  much  smaller  relative  proportion  to 
the  other  constituents.  In  its  pare 
state  it  is  known  as  alumina.  It  is  the 
best  of  all  additions  to  light,  unretentiTe 
soils,  for  it  retains  moisture  much  more 
powerfully  than  any  other  earth.  M. 
Schubler  found,  that  when  silicious  sand 
lost  eighty-eight  parts  of  moisture,  and 
chalky  sand  seventy-six,  stiff  clay  in  the 
same  time  lost  only  thirty-five  parts. 
When  clay  has  to  be  conveyed  in  large 
quantities,  and  to  a  distance,  it  should 
be  dug  and  laid  exposed  in  rough  spits 
to  the  air  for  several  days  before  it  is 
carted,  and,  indeed,  so  should  all  earths; 
for,  as  Mr.  Cuthbert  Johnson  states  in 
his  valuable  Farmer^s  Encyclopadia^  if 
one  hundred  cubic  yards  of  chalk,  day, 
or  marl  have  to  be  moved,  by  drying 
previously  they  will  lose  in  weight  as 
follows  :— 

Chalk       .        .        20  to  24  tons. 

Clay  .        .        32  «  42      " 

Marl  .  18  «  26      « 

For  the  improvement  of  clay  lands, 
.by  rendering  their  suple  less  retentive, 
burning  some  of  their  own  soil  is  an 
efficient  application.  One  hundred  tons 
per  acre  for  this  purpose  are  not  too 
many ;  for  a  dressing  as  a  manure,  thirty 
tons  are  a  good  quantity.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  mode  of  burning  clay. 

<<  Let  sods  be  cut  of  a  convenient 
size  to  handle,  say  a  foot  wide  and 
eighteen  inches  in  length ;  with  these 
form  a  parallelogram  or  long  square; 
let  the  walls  be  a  couple  of  feet  thick, 
and  trampled  or  beaten  firmly  together, 
and  raised  at  least  three  feet  high  ;  the 
first  heap  should  be  so  situated,  that  the 
wind  may  blow  against  one  of  its  sides; 
it  may  be  from  four  to  six  yards  long, 
by  three  yards  wide,  and  an  aperture 
within  one  yard  of  each  end,  and  others 
at  a  distance  of  about  five  feet  from 
these  should  be  left  in  the  side  walls, 
when  building,  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
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iif  drain-like  openiog*  acroM  the  heap; 
Bake  one  of  these  drain-like  openings 
fton  end  to  end  in  length ;  these  funnels 
are  to  be  bailt  also  with  sckIs  ;  some  drr 
tirf,fach  as  is  used  for  fhel,  is  to  be 
pit  into  these  fonnels  and  over  it,  and 
betveen  the  funnels  well-dited  sods  or 
uj  other  combustible  materials  are  to 
be  laid  on  to  the  depth  of  a  couple  of 
feet  over  these  sods,  partially  dried  to 
tlie  level  of  the  walls ;  these  materials 
bets;  set  on  fire,  a  powerful  heat  will 
be  produced,  quite  capable  of  burning 
cUj,  without  proYionsl J  drying  it.  Care, 
bowever,  will  be  necessary  to  avoid 
tbrswisg  it  on  in  too  great  a  quantity 
at  oaee,  until  the  fire  is  well  up,  when 
a  large  quantity  may  be  thrown  on.  The 
■od  walls  are  to  be  raised  as  the  heap 
riaet;  and  as  soon  as  it  is  perceived  by 
tbe  itrength  of  the  smoke  and  glow  of 
heat,  that  the  nuss  is  ignited  in  all  its 
parti,  the  apertures  may  be  closed  up, 
aad  the  heap  left  to  become  charred  ; 
•boold  appearances  indicate  a  likeli- 
b«id  of  the  fire  being  smothered,  it 
«ill  only  become  necessary  to  open  one 
or  Bore  of  the  funnels  to  secure  its 
Ktiag.  If  the  land  on  which  the  burned 
•r  charred  clay  is  to  be  applied  be  defi- 
ciest  in  calcareous  matter,  earth  eon- 
taiaiag  it,  if  burned ,  would  improve  it 
■ath.  If  well  done,  there  is  no  im- 
provenent  so  cheap,  and  at  the  same 
tine  ao  valuable ;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  bimiiBg  is  hurried,  or  the  fires  neg- 
lected, the  consequence  wUl  be,  either 
the  day  will  he  burned  into  lumps  like 
brick  ends  that  will  not  fall  to  pieces 
vkea  exposed  to  the  air,  or  the  clay 
will  Boc  he  charred  or  burned  at  all ; 
therefore,  the  h«at  should  always  be 
•low  and  steady,  never,  if  possible, 
^vBiag  the  clay  red,  but  black.  This 
ia  dificolt  to  manage,  depending  much 
vpoB  the  wind,  stopping  up  the  aper- 
tore  open  the  windward  side,  and  open- 
ng  that  on  the  other  side.  The  whole 
^  the  heaps  are  burning  will  take 
^<M  two  to  ttiree  months,  the  time  de- 
Pcidiag  much  on  the  weather ;  from 
*^  to  one  hundred  yards  may  be 
btnied  ia  a  heap  ;  and  if  there  be  not 
""^^Bt  sod,  coarse  turf,  bushes,  Ice., 
*a  the  ipot  to  keep  up  a  sufficient  body 
^  &re  at  the  commencement,  wood  of 
^  kind,  or  small  coal^  must  be  used.*' 
-(^(L  Oiron. 

Clay  toils  are  the  worst  that  can  be 
for  gardeas,  for  there  is  scarcely  one  of 


the  crops  there  cultivated  that  is  not  hi- 
jured  by  stagnant  water,  which  can 
scarcely  be  prevented  in  clay  soils  at 
some  seasons;  and  in  wet  weather 
clayey  soils  cannot  be  worked,  whereas 
the  gardener  most  be  inserting  or  at- 
tending to  his  crops  every  day. 

CLAYTONIA.  Fifteen  species.  Har- 
dy annuals  or  tt^rMi^nrooted  peren- 
nials.   Seeds.    ratTflpO. 

CLEMATIS,  fifty  species,  and 
many  varieties,  chiefly  climbers.  The 
stove  and  green-house  species  grow 
well  in  a  light  loam  and  peat  soil,  and 
increase  from  cuttings.  The  hardy  her- 
baceous kinds,  divisions.  The  hardy 
deciduous,  layers.    Common  soil. 

CLEOME.  Twenty  species.  Stove 
or  hardy  annuals,  biennials,  or  ever- 
green shrubs.  Cuttings  or  seeds.  Rich 
light  soil. 

CLEONIA  Atti^ofiica.  Hardy  annual. 
Seeds.    Common  soil. 

CLERODENDRUM.  Forty  species. 
Chiefly  stove  evergreen  shrubs.  C. 
voMfile,  a  climber.  Cuttings.  A  rich 
soil  of  loam,  rotten  dung,  and  sandy 
peat. 

CLETHRA.  Nine  species.  Hardy 
deciduous  or  stove  green-house  ever- 

f^reen  shrubs.  Cuttings.    Peat  earth,  or 
ight  sandy  loam.    The  hardy  kinds  in- 
crease'also  by  layers. 

CLEYERA  japonica.  Green-house 
evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings.  Sandy 
peat. 

CLIANTHUS  jmniceia.  Half  hardy 
evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings.  Loam, 
peat,  and  sand. 

CLICK-BEETLE.    See  Wireworm. 

CLIDEMIA.  Twelve  species.  Stove 
evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings.  Peat  and 
loam. 

CLIFFORTIA.  Sixteen  specijes. 
Green-house  evergreen  shrubs.  Cut- 
tings of  the  young  wood.  Peat  and 
loam. 

CLIMATE  conUols  the  growth  of 
plants  most  imperatively,  and  in  the 
cultivation  of  his  fruits,  flowers,  and 
culinary  vegetables,  it  forms  the  first 
object  of  the  gardener's  inquiry.  He 
must  first  know  the  climate  in  which 
any  given  plant  is  native ;  and  second- 
ly, the  soil  which  it  affects,  before  he 
can  cuftivate  it  successfully.  How  all- 
influential  is  climate  appears  from  the 
&ct,  that  different  countries  have  often 
a  totally  different  Flora  on  soils  similar 
in  constitution.    Thus,  as  is  observed 
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stead of  the  Souih  American  EricaB,  we 


I,  are  pretty  nnch  the  same  over 
the  whole  earth.  Bot  the  sammer  is 
iherto'  in  the  aoathem  hemisphere,  be- 
tbe  motion  of  the  earth  in  her 


W|dl  as  in  New  Holland,  it  is 
i  or  the  Protee  which  prevails. 


perigee  is  more  rapid.  The  sammer !  find  the  Epacrids  of  New  Hf  Hand ;  Lo- 
is there  also  cdder,  becanse  the  beiis,  Diosme,  and  a  great  number  of 
gieater  qaantity  of  ice  over  the  vast  rare  forms  of  compound  blossoms  and 
eiteat  of  sea  reqniresmore  heatfbr  dis- 1  of  nmbellats,  are  co8pK>n  to  all  these 
solving  it  than  can  be  obtained ;  as  also  <  southern  regions.'*  'y^.^ 


becanse  the  sanbeams  are  not  reflected 
IB  soch  quantity  from  the  clear  surface 
•f  the  sea  water,  as  to  afford  the  proper 
4^ee  of  heat,  k  thence  happens  tnat 
in  the  soathem  hemisphere  the  Flora  of 
Am  pole  extends  nearer  the  equator, 
than  in  the  northern.  Under  the  63d 
tad  64th  degrees  of  latitude,  we  meet 
with  plants  which  correspond  with  the 
Arctic  Flora.  In  Magellan's  Land,  and 
ia  Terra  del  Fa  ego,  Betnla  antarctica 
corresponds  with  Betala  nana  in  Lap- 
laad ;  Enpetnim  rubmm  with  Empe- 
tram  nig  mm  Arnica  oporina  with  Ar- 
nica montmna — Geum  Magellanica  with 
Cmisi  rivale  in  England — Saxiftaga 
Magellanica  with  Saxifhiga  rivularis  in 
Fiamarfc .  Instead  of  Andromeda  tetra- 
geea  and  hypnoides  of  Lapland,  Terra 
M  Paego  produces  Andromeda  myrsi- 
ntes ;  ia  place  of  Arbntns  alpina  and 
Uva  nrsi  of  the  Arctic  polar  circle, 
Tena  del  Fnego  produces  Arbutus  mn- 
ooftata,  microphvUa,  and  pumila.  Aria 
aalarctica  reminds  us  of  the  Helens  al- 
piaa  of  Wahlenbnrgh ;  and  Pinguicula 
saterctiea  recalls  to  oar  recollection 
nagnicala  alpina.  We  must  recollect, 
however,  that  in  South  America  the 
ffeat  moontaia  chains  of  the  Andes 
stselch  from  the  tropical  regions,  al- 
BHMt  without  interruption,  to  Uie  Straits 
•f  Magellan  (from  the  62d  to  the  63d 
degree  of  S.  lat),  and  that,  on  this  ao- 
ooeat,  tropical  forms  are  seen  in  that 
frigid  southern  lone,  becanse  the  tract 
•f  flBoantaiBS  everywhere  determines 
vegetation.  It  is  hence  that  the  straits 
of  MagellaB  are  prolific  of  Coronarie, 
Osagrc,  DoratenuB,  and  Heliotropis, 
wUeh  ia  other  parts  of  the  world  grow 
ealy  withia  the  tropics,  or  In  their 
aeighboarhood.  In  general  the  vege- 
tatioa  of  die  soathera  hemisphere  is 
very  diiereBt  from  that  of  the  northern ; 
and  there  is  a  eertaia  correspondence 
hctweea  the  Floras  of  Southern  Africa, 
kn^Mwi^^  and  New  Holland.  Most  of 
the  trees  are  woody  with  stiff  leaves, 

magnificent,  but 


Now,  the  reason  for  these  difi*erence8 
is,  that  the  countries  thus  contrasted 
differ  in  climate— that  is,  they  differ  in 
the  intensity  and  doratioo  of  light  and 
heat  they  enjoy — they  differ  in  the  con- 
trast of  their  day  and  night  tempera^ 
tares — they  differ  in  the  relative  length 
of  the  dav  and  night — they  differ  in  the 
length  of  their  summer  and  winter,  or, 
which  is  synonymous,  in  the  relative 
length  of  their  periods  of  vegetable  ac- 
tivity and  rest — they  differ  also  in  the 
amount  of  rain  which  falls,  not  only  an- 
nually, bat  at  particular  seasons — ^they 
differ  in  having  much  atmospheric  moist- 
ure deposited  in .  the  form  of  rain  or 
dew,  or  snow,  at  different  periods  of 
vegetable  activity  or  rest.  Now,  what- 
ever these  differences  are,  whatever 
the  peculiarities  of  a  climate  are  from 
which  a  plant  comes,  the  gardener  can- 
not cultivate  it  successAilly  unless  he 
secures  to  that  plant  those  climatal  di^ 
ferences  and  peculiarities. 

CLIMBERS  are  plants  which  atUch 
themselves  to  supporters  by  their  natu- 
ral appendages,  as  either  by  their  ten- 
drils or  by  their  hooks. 

CLINOPODIUM.  Three  species. 
Hardy  herbaceous  perennials.  Division 
or  seeds.    Common  soil. 

CLINTONIA.  Two  species.  An- 
nuals. C.  elegant  may  be  sown  where 
it  is  to  remain  in  the  open  borders,  but 
C.  pulchella  requires  its  seedlings  to  be 
raised  in  a  green-house  or  under  a 
frame.— ''  If  it  is  sown  as  soon  as  the 
seed  is  ripe,  in'  two-tbirds  leaf  mould, 
and  one-third  common  soil,  with  a  little 
sand,  care  being  taken  to  make  the  soil 
firm  enough  to  prevent  the  seed  from 
being  dislodged  m  watering ;  where  it 
is  intended  to  have  beds  of  it  in  the 
flower  garden,  it  may  be  planted  out  in 
the  beginning  of  March :  none  of  the 
frosts  that  happen  after  that  time  will 
injure  it. 

«  If  the  seedlings  vrere  planted  out 
in  the  autumn,  early  enough  to  take 
root  in  the  soil  before  the  winter,  there 
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ii  no  donbt  they  would  prove  as  hardy 
as  any  of  the  Californian  annuals,  and, 
like  them,  succeed  better  in  that  way, 
than  if  sown  or  planted  out  in  the 
spring." — Gard,  Chron. 

CLIPPING  hedges  should  be  confined 
to  those  of  the  commonest  and  hardiest  I 
Tarieties  of  shrubs,  as  those  of  hawthorn 
and  privet.    The  shears  may,  however,  | 
be  used  with  great  advantage  by  eipert ; 
operators,  even  on  the  most  delicate 
plants    used   for    ornamental    hedges. 
Clipping  of  deciduous  hedges  is  most 
advantageously  performed  in  the  spring 
and  early  summer.    A    multitude    of 
shoots  are  then  induced,  which  secures 
that  chief  desideratum  in  hedges — thick* 
ness  and  closeness  of  texture. 

CLISIOCAMPA  neuttria,  the  Lacky 
Moth,  flies  only  at  night.  It  appears 
about  July,  and  its  eggs  are  laid  round 
the  twigs  of  trees  in  the  form  of  a  broad 
band  of  about  three  hundred  eggs, 
closely  glued  together,  and  resembling 
a  ring  of  seed  lac.  The  caterpillars 
■triped  longitudinally  blue,  red,  and 
yellow,  appear  from  these  in  the  April 
or  May  following.  They  congregate 
in  large  nests  at  the  forks  of  the  small 
branches,  and  are  then  easily  crushed 
en  nuuse.  They  enter  the  chrysalis 
•tate  at  the  end  of  June,  and  then  they 
are  to  be  found  in  cocoons  between  two 
leaves,  &c. 

«In  June  they  are  full  grown  and 
•bout  an  inch  in  length,  gray  striped 
with  blue,  red,  and  yellow,  and  having 
but  few  hairs.  The  caterpillar  spins 
between  two  leaves  a  thin  web  or  an 
oval  form,  and  it  becomes  a  longish 
brown  pupa,  in  which  atate  it  remains 
for  three  weeks  or  a  month.  In  July 
the  moth  appears,  which  in  size  and 
colour,  is  not  unlike  the  silkworm  moth. 
Its  colour  is  light  yellow,  and  some- 
times dark  olive  colour.  The  upper 
wings  are  banded,  and  the  lower  wings 
are  generally  of  a  uniform  brownish 
colour.  The  male  ia  readily  known 
from  the  female,  by  its  strongly  pecti- 
nated antenns  and  thinner  body.  The 
inseot  flies  only  at  night,  and  conse- 
quently is  rarely  seen.  It  oflen  appears 
in  considerable  numbers,  and  does  not 
confine  its  ravages  to  fruit  trees,  but 
attacks  many  other  trees ;  such  as 
beeches,  elms,  poplars,  oaks,  and  even 
pines.  The  best  means  of  lessening 
the  devastations  committed  by  the  insect 
is,  in  the  winter  eeason,  carefully  to 


search  the  fruit  trees  for  the  bands  of 
eggs  laid  on  the  branches,  and  to  crush 
them.  In  May,  when  the  caterpillars 
are  living  in  society,  the  nests  contain- 
ing them  should  be  collected  and  de- 
stroyed. Care  must  be  taken  when  col- 
lecting the  nests,  for  if  the  caterpillars 
are  much  disturbed,  they  let  themselves 
down  to  the  ground  by  means  of  a  thin 
silken  thread,  and  escape.  In  Jolj 
their  cocoons  should  be  looked  for  on 
the  trees  between  the  leaves,  in  the 
roofs  of  sheds,  and  even  on  the  tops  of 
walls.»»^Gard.  Chron^ 

CLITORIA.  Thirteen  species. 
Chiefly  stove  or  green-house  evergreen 
climbers.  C.  mariana  is  a  half  hardj 
deciduous.  Cuttings,  seeds.  Loam, 
peat,  and  sand. 

CLI  VIA  noldlis.  Green-house  ever- 
green bulboua  plant.  Division,  seeds. 
Rich  sandy  loam. 

CLOUDBERRY.  Rubw  duunamorus. 

CLOVE.    Dianthm  caryophyllus. 

CLOVER  TREE.   Caryopkyllus. 

CL0WE8IA  rotso.  Stove  shmb. 
Cuttings.     Rich  loam. 

CLUB  ROOT.    See  Ambury. 

CLUMPS  when  close  are  sometiBaies 
called  TlticketM,  and  when  open  Groupg 
of  Trees.  They  differ  only  in  extent 
from  a  wood,  if  they  are  close,  or  from 
a  grove,  if  they  are  open ;  they  are  small 
woods,  and  small  groves,  governed  bj 
the  same  principles  as  the  larger,  al^r 
allowances  made  for  their  dimensions. 
But  besides  the  properties  they  may 
have  in  common  with  woods,  or  with 
groves,  they  have  others  peculiar  to 
themselves.  They  are  either  indepen- 
dent or  relative;  when  independent, 
their  beauty  as  single  objects  is  solely 
to  be  attended  to;  when  relative,  the 
beauty  of  the  individuals  must  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  effect  of  the  whole,  whi^ 
is  the  greater  consideration.  The  least 
clump  that  can  be,  is  of  two  trees ;  and 
the  best  efi*ect  they  can  have,  is,  that 
their  heads  united  should  appear  one 
large  tree ;  two,  therefore,  of  diflfereat 
species,  or  seven  or  eight  of  such  shapes 
as  do  not  easily  join,  can  hardly  be  a 
beautiful  group,  especially  if  it  have  a 
tendency  to  a  circular  form.  Such 
clumps  of  firs,  though  very  common, 
are  seldom  pleasing ;  they  do  not  com- 
pose one  mass,  but  are  only  a  confused 
number  of  pinnacles.  The  confusion 
is,  however,  avoided  by  placing  them 
in  succession,  not  in  clusters;  and  a 
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dwwip  of  Mich  treefl  is  therefore  more 
^reeable  when  it  is  extended  rather  in 
leigth  then  in  breadth. 

Tkree  trees  together  roast  form  either 
I  light  line  or  a  trtanf^e ;  to  disguise 
tlw  regnlarity,  the  distances  shoald  be 
ftrj  different.  Distinctions  in  their 
ihipes  contribute  also  to  the  same  end ; 
tad  vahetj  in  their  growths  still  more. 
When  a  straight  line  consists  of  two 
trsei  Dearly  similar,  and  of  a  third  mnch 
lower  than  they  are,  the  even  direction 
ia  vbich  they  stand  is  hardly  dis- 
cernible. 

If  hombler  growths  at  the  extremity 
eaa  discompoee  the  strictest  regalarity, 
tbe  sse  of  it  is  thereby  recommended 
BpM  other  occasions.  It  is,  indeed ,  the 
ninety  pecnliariy  proper  for  clamps: 
tftrj  spparent  artifice  affecting  the  ob- 
jects of  nature,  disgusts ;  and  clomps 
ut  toch  distinguished  objects,  so  liable 
to  the  mspicion  of  having  been  lefl  or 
placed  on  purpose  to  be  so  distinguish- 
ed, that,  to  divert  the  attention  from 
these  iymptoms  of  art,  irregularity  in 
the  composition  is  more  important  to 
thesD,  than  to  a  wood  or  to  a  ^rove. 
Bciag  sIm>  less  extensive,  they  do  not 
tdsiit  so  much  variety  of  outline;  but 
nnety  of  growths  is  most  observable 
is  a  small  compass,  and  the  several 
r*dations  may  often  be  cast  into  beau- 
tifiil  figures. 

The  extent  and  the  outline  of  a  wood 
or  a  grove,  engage  the  attention  more 
^  the  extremities;  but  in  clumps 
i^cselast  are  of  the  most  consequence ; 
^J  determine  the  form  of  the  whole, 
tod  both  of  them  are  generally  in  sight: 
fmt  care  should  therefore  be  taken  to 
■ttke  them  agreeable  and  different. 
The  ease  with  which  they  may  be  com- 
pared, forbids  all  similarity  between 
t^^;  for  every  appearance  of  equality 
nggests  an  idea  of  art,  and  therefore  a 
dnip  at  broad  as  it  is  long,  seems  less 
the  work  of  nature  than  one  which 
•fetches  into  length. 

Aoother  peculiarity  of  clumps  is  the 
^itjp  with  which  they  admit  a  mixture 
octrees  and  of  shrubs,  of  wood  and  of 
i^mve;  in  short,  of  every  species  of  plan- 
tatioa.  None  are  more  beautiful  than 
tJ»ooe  which  are  so  composed.  Such 
coBpositioDs  are,  however,  more  proper 
in  compact  than  in  straggling  clumps  ; 
they  are  most  agreeable  when  they  form 
one  nass.  If  the  transitions  from  very 
loAy  to  very  humble    growths,  from 


thicket  to  open  plantations,  be  fVequeol 
and  sudden,  the  disorder  is  more  suited 
to  rude  than  to  elegant  scenes. 

The  occasions  on  which  independent 
clumps  may  be  applied  are  many.  They 
are  often  desirable  as  beautiful  objects 
in  themselves ;  they  are  sometimes  ne- 
cessary to  break  an  extent  of  lawn,  or 
a  continued  line,  whether  of  ground  or 
of  plantation ;  but  on  all  occasions,  a 
jealousy  of  art  constantly  attends  them, 
which  irregolarity  in  their  figure  will 
not  al  ways  alone  remove.  Though  ele- 
vations show  them  to  advantage,  yet  a 
hillock  evidently  thrown  up  on  purpose 
to  be  crowned  with  a  clump,  is  artificial 
to  a  degree  of  disgust;  some  of  the 
trees  should  therefore  be  planted  on 
the  sides  to  take  off  that  appearance. 
The  same  expedient  may  be  applied  to 
clumps  placed  on  the  brow  of  a  hill, 
to  interrupt  its  sameness;  diey  will 
have  less  ostentation  of  design  if  they 
are  in  part  carried  down  either  de- 
clivity. 

A  line  of  clumps,  if  the  intervals  be 
closed  by  others  beyond  them,  has  the 
appearance  of  a  wood,  or  of  a  grove  ; 
and  in  one  respect  the  semblance  has 
an  advantage  over  the  reality  in  dif^ 
fereat  points  of  view  ;  the  relations  be- 
tween the  clumps  are  changed,  and  a 
variety  of  forms  is  produced,  which  no 
continued  wood  or  grove,  however 
broken,  can  furnish.  These  forms  can- 
not all  be  equally  agreeable,  and  too 
anxious  a  solicitude  to  make  them  every- 
where pleasing,  may,  perhaps,  prevent 
their  being  ever  beautiful. 

The  effect  must  oflen  be  lefl  to 
chance,  but  it  should  be  studiously  con- 
sulted from  a  few  principal  points  of 
view ;  and  it  is  easy  to  make  any  recess, 
any  prominence,  any  figure  in  the  out- 
line, by  clumps  thus  advancing  before, 
or  retiring  behind  one  another.*'— 
WhateUy. 

CLUSIA.  Four  species.  Stove 
evergreen  trees.  Cuttings.  Light  sandy 
loam. 

CLUYTIA.  Twelve  species.  Green- 
house or  stove  evergreen  shrubs.  Cut- 
tings.   Loam  and  peat. 

CLYPEOLA.  Two  species.  Hardy 
annuals.    Seeds.    Common  soil. 

CNEORUM.  Two  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings.  Peat 
and  loam. 

CNESTIS.     Three  species.     Steve 
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erergreen   shrabs.     Cottiiigf*     Sandy 
peat. 

COAL.    See  Fud, 

COAL  ASHES.    ^eeAshe$. 

COB(£  A  tcanderu.  Half  hardy  ever- 
green climber.  Seedt  or  cuttings.  Peat 
and  loam. 

COBURGHIA.  Three  speciet.  Green- 
house and  half  hardy  bulbous  peren- 
nials.   Division.    Peat  and  loam. 

COCCINELLiE.  Lady  Birds.  There 
are  about  thirty  species  of  this  useful 
and  beautiful  insect.  Let  no  one  de- 
stroy a  coccinella,  for  it  is  the  greatest 
destroyer  of  the  plant  louse  or  aphis. 
This  is  much  better  appreciated  on  the  | 
continent  than  in  England,  for  there; 
the  gardeners  collect  lady  birds  and 
place  them  upon  rose  trees,  &c.,  in- 
fected^ith  aphides. 

COCCOLOBA.  Nineteen  species. 
Store  evergreen  trees.  Leafy  ripened 
cattings.    Loam  and  peat. 

COCCUS.  Scale  Insect.  The  species 
of  this  family  are  most  usually,  but  not 
exclusively,  found  upon  the  tenants  of 
oar  green-houses  and  hot-houses.  The 
males  are  active,  but  the  females  nsu- 
ally  fixed  to  a  part  of  the  plant ;  the 
former  having  wings,  and  are  so  small 
as  to  require  a  magnifier  to  distinguish 
them  distinctly:  they  then  appear  some- 
what like  a  gnat  in  form.  The  females 
are  much  larger,  and  in  shape  not  un-  j 
like  a  bed-bug,  but  with  a  scaly  skin.  > 
When  hatching  they  envelop  them- 
selves in  a  woolly  case.  The  eggs  are 
oval,  but  no  larger  than  dots.  Brushing 
the  stems  and  branches  of  trees  and 
shrubs  with  a  hand  scrubbing-brush, 
will  destroy  many  of  these  vermin,  and 
if  spirit  of  turpentine,  with  a  painter's 
brush,  is  applied,  so  as  to  visit  every 
eranny  of  the  bark,  the  application  is 
perfectly  efiectual.  Smaller  and  more 
delicate  plants  in  pots,  may  be  placed 
under  a  sea-kale  or  other  pot,  with  a 
little  of  the  spirit  in  a  saucer,  and  tlien 
submitted  to  a  gentle  heat;  the  vapour 
of  the  turpentine  will  destroy  the  insect 
in  an  hour  or  two.  If  the  first  applica- 
tion fails,  the  second  will  not  fail.  The 
efficacy  of  a  solution  of  soft  soap  in 
thinning  the  ranks  of  this  pest,  arises 
probably  from  the  turpentine  it  con- 
tains. 

*'  C.  Jiespertdum  is  found  in  green- 
houses, especially  on  orange  trees.  It 
infests  leaves  as  well  as  stems. 

"  C.  bromelia.    Pine  Apple  Scale  in- 


fiMts  tiiat  fruit,  the  hibitem,  JvMHtia^ 

*'  C.  adom'dum.  Mealy  Bug.  This 
feeds  on  tropical  plants,  wi^  which  it 
has  been  introduced  into  our  hot-houses, 
especially  Cq^m,  Cestrum^  Justiciar 
Canna,  Mvta^  Renmbnia,  SfC. ;  but  it 
also  is  very  injurious  to  the  vine  and 
pine-apple. 

«  C.  testttbo.  Turtle  Scale.  This  is 
found  chiefly  on  stove  plants  requiring 
a  high  temperature.  The  scale  is  oval, 
very  convex,  and  dark  brown." — GarA. 
Chron. 

C.  Vitit.  Vine  Scale  preys  upon  the 
Grape  Vine,  both  in  the  open  air,  and 
under  glass.  It  seems  to  be  the  same 
species  which  also  attacks  occasionally 
the  Peach, 'Nectarine,  and  Plum.  It  is, 
says  Mr.  Curtis,  <*  a  longish  brown  in- 
sect, which  in  old  age  assumes  a  black- 
ish-brown colour,  and  becomes  hemi- 
spherical and  wrinkled.  The  females 
are  shield-like ;  being  convex  above, 
and  flat  or  concave  below;  they  are 
furnished  with  six  small  legs,  which, 
when  the  insect  is  old,  become  part  of 
the  substance  of  the  body.  On  the  an- 
der  side  of  the  insect  is  a  sucker,  with 
which  it  pierces  the  cuticle  of  the 
plants,  and  extracts  their  juices.  So<» 
after  impr^nation  the  female  dies,  and 
her  body  becomes  a  protection  for  the 
eggs,  which  are  covered  with  long  white 
wool ,  and  sometimes  completely  enve- 
lop the  shoots  of  the  vines,  or  of  plants, 
growing  underneath  them.  The  males 
are  furnished  with  four  wings,  and  are 
apterous.  Their  powers  of  propagation 
are  immense ;  and,  where  they  once 
become  very  numerous,  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  eradicate." 

As  a  genus  of  insects  closely  allied 
to  the  Coccus,  and  usually  confounded 
with  it,  is  AtpitUottii  s  and  as  all  reme- 
dial observations  applicable  to  the  one 
are  equally  applicable  to  the  other,  the 
prevailing  kinds  are  here  enamerated, 

*^A,  nerii.  Oleander  Scale  is  found 
in  our  stoves  and  green-houses,  chiefly 
on  the  Oleandert,  Pa/sitf,  Aloa  and 
Acacias. 

"'A,  rosm.  Rose  Scale;  A,  €chin9^ 
cacti.  Cactus  Scale ;  A.  tourt.  Sweet 
Bay  Scale ;  infest  chiefly  the  plants  by 
the  names  of  which  they  are  distin- 
guished. 

<M.  ostrsttformis.  Pear  Tree  Oyster 
Scale,  is  fbund  upon  the  pear  tree. 

Scale  is  much  more  difficult  to  destroy 
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tka  apUi ;  as  tobacco,  aofl  soap,  vine- 
pr,  and  other  materiala  acarcel j  affect 
then,  eren  when  applied  in  qoaotity 
lad  ttreagth  aafficieotlj  to  kill  plants. 

The  moat  effectual  method  of  ridding 
pUala  of  these  pests,  besides  those  first 
uiaed,  is  to  brush  or  sponge  the  stems 
aad  lesTes.  If  plants  in  pots  are  in- 
&fted  with  this  or  anj  other  kind  of 
■cile,  thej  should  never  be  cleansed  in 
«  near  the  house  in  which  thej  are 
frown ;  as,  though  the  old  ones  hare 
lot  always  the  power  of  locomotion, 
jettbe  yoQDg  ones  have.  Shreds  and 
ButtiBg  which  support  plants  in  honses, 
tbtnld  always  be  carefully  examined, 
u  they  form  a  kind  of  nest  for  the 
joosg  iasects.  Old  shreds  should  never 
be  Qsed,  without  being  previously 
boiI«d.»»— Card.  Ckron, 

OOCHLEARIA.  Eight  species  and 
NOW  varieties.  Chiefly  hartiy  annuals 
ot  biennials.  C.  armoracia,  the  com- 
■oa  horse-radish.  Slips  from  the  root. 
Deep  rich  soil.  The  annuals  and  bien- 
■iali  rrom  seeds.    Common  soil. 

COCKCSAPER.     See  Meloloniha. 

COCKSCOMB.  Rkinanthus  ChrUta- 
ffstfi. 

COCKSCOMB.     Erytkrina  Chritta- 

COCKSCOMB.  Celona  crUtdta,— 
Sew  the  seed  in  a  hot-bed,  early  in  the 
■pnag,  and  transplant  when  danser 
fr«B  frost  has  passed  :  seed  may  also 
^  nwB  later  in  the  season,  on  an  open 
border.  To  have  Cockscombs  in  per- 
fcctioB  requires  highly  manured  soil,  (it 
eisaot  be  too  rich,)  and  a  careful  pmn- 
i>g  of  lateral  or  side  shoots-^but  one 
b^  or  flower  should  be  borne  by  each 
pUnt 

IHmBf  dry  weather  water  with  a  so- 
l*tioQ  of  manure  or  plain  water,  having 
^  covered  the  earth  around  the  plants 
vith  decomposed  stable-dung. 

COCOA-NUT  TREE.     Coeos. 

COCOA  PLUM.     ChryMobalamu. 

COCOS.  Three  species.  Palms. 
I^wffl  aad  peat,  or  light  sandy  loam  in 
s  varm  moist  atmosphere. 

CODARIUM.  \Vild  Tamarind.  Two 
•peeies.  Stove  evergreen  tree  and 
ihrabf.    Cuttings.    Loam  and  peat. 

CODONOPHORA. .  Stove  evergreen 
<^bs.    Cuttings.    Peat  and  loam. 

C<£L06YNE.  Seventeen  species. 
State  orchids.  Division.  Wood.  They 
reqaire  a  hot  damp  heat. 

COPFEA.    The  Coffee  Tree.    Two 


species.    Stove  evergreen  shrubs.    Ri- 
pened cuttings.     Peat  and  loam. 

COFFEE  TREE.     Cq^fea. 

COGWOOD  TREE.  See  Laurut, 
Cloroxylon. 

COKE.    See  Fud, 

COLBERTIA.  Two  species.  Stove 
evergreen  trees.  Cuttings.  Peat  and 
loam. 

COLBROOKIA.  Two  species. 
Green-house  evergreen  shrubs.  Cut- 
tings.   Peat  and  loam. 

COLCUICUM.  Ten  species  and  some 
varieties.  Hardy  bulbous  perennials. 
Seeds  or  offsets.    Light  loamy  soil. 

COLDENIA  procvmbens.  Stove  an- 
nual trailer.    Seeds.    Common  soil. 

COLEONEMA  alba.  Green-house 
evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings.  Peat  and 
loam. 

COLEWORT.    See  Cabbage. 

COLLIFLOWER.    See  Cauliflower, 

C0LLI6UAJA  odoriftra.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrub. 

COLLINSIA.  Five  species.  Hardy 
annnals.    Seeds.    Common  soil. 

COLLINSONIA.  Five  species  aad 
some  varieties.  Chiefly  hardy  herbace- 
ous perennials.  Division.  Common 
moist  garden  soil. 

COLLOGANLA..  Two  species.  Stove 
evergreen  climbers.  Cuttings.  Peat 
and  loam. 

COLOPHONIA  mauritiana.  Stove 
evergreen  tree.  Cuttings.  Loam  and 
peat. 

COLUMBINE.    AqmUgia. 

COLUNARREA.  Six  species.  Stove 
evergreen  shrubs.  C.  tcandent  is  a 
climber.    Cuttings.     Loam  and  peat. 

COLURIA  potenHlloid£8.  Hardy  her- 
baceous perennial.  Division.  Peat 
and  loam. 

COLUTEA.  Five  species.  Hardy 
deciduous  shrubs.  Seeds  or  cuttings. 
Common  soil. 

COLVILLEA  raeemosa.  Stove  ever- 
green tree. 

COMARASTAPHYLIS     arbutoidei. 
Half  hardy  shrub.     Cuttings.      Sandy 
I  loam. 

<  COMAROPSIS.  Two  species.  Hardy 
herbaceous  perennials.  Seeds  or  di- 
vision.   Rich  light  loamy  soil. 

COMARUM  palustre.  Hardy  her- 
baceous perennial.  Division.  Moist 
soil. 

COMBRETUM.  Seven  speeiee. 
Stove  evei^reen  climbers  or  shrubs. 
Cuttings.    Loam  and  peat. 
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C0ME8PERMA.  Three  species. 
Green-house  evergreen  shrubs.  C.  gra- 
cili*  is  a  twining  plant.  Cuttings. 
Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

COMFREY.     Simphytum, 

COMMELINA.  Twenty-five  species. 
Chiefly  stove  evei^reen  trailers,  which 
are  increased  by  divisions  and  seeds: 
sandy  loam  and  peat.  The  hardy  kinds, 
seeds  or  offsets ;  and  the  annuals,  seeds 
and  common  garden  soil. 

C.  calestrU  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  this  genus,  and  the  following  di- 
rections  for  its  cultivation  are  given  by 
Mr.  G.  Gordon,  of  the  Chiswick  Gar- 
dens. 

«  About  the  end  of  February  sow  the 
seeds,  in  pans  or  pots,  filled  with  a  mix-  { 
ture  of  sandy  loam  and  leaf  mould,  and 
place  them  in  a  warm  pit,  or  dung- 
frame.  When  the  young  plants  are 
large  enough  to  handle,  pot  them  off 
singly  into  sixty-sized  pots,  and  return 
them  to  the  warm  frame,  or  pit,  for  a 
week  Of  ten  days ;  afterwards  admit  air, 
and  finally  remove  them  to  a  cold 
frame,  or  pit,  to  harden,  ready  for 
planting  out  in  the  open  border,  which 
should  be  done  about  the  end  of  May, 
or  beginning  of  June,  when  the  danger 
firom  late  frosts  and  cold  nights  is  over. 

**  In  planting,  they  must  not  be  put 
in  a  dry  or  shaded  situation,  but  in  a 
warm,  and  rather  damp  one ;  and  in  a 
rich  loamy  soil.  They  will  then  flower 
freely  all  the  summer  and  autumn  ;  but 
like  the  Dahlia,  their  beauty  is  destroy- 
ed by 'the  first  frost  in  the  autumn. 

"  The  plants  flower  freely  the  first 
season  from  seed,  but  they  display  their 
delicate  azure  blossoms  in  the  greatest 
perfection,  the  second  season,  if  the 
roots  are  taken  up,  and  preserved  like 
those  of  the  Dahlia,  over  the  winter, 
which  is  best  done  in  the  following  way: 
— When  the  plants  have  done  flowering, 
and  there  is  danger  of  the  roots  getting 
,  injured  by  severe  frost,  they  must  be 
'  taken  up,  and  placed  to  dry  for  a  few 
days;  then  procure  a  box,  or  some 
large  flower-pots,  and  place  a  little  dry 
soil  at  the  bottom ;  (the  best  substance 
for  packing  all  kinds  of  roots  in  during 
winter,  is  dry  sandy  peat) — then  place  a 
layer  of  roots,  filling  in  between  with 
soil ;  and  so  on  until  you  have  disposed 
of  ail  the  roots,  when  the  whole  should 
be  covered  over  with  a  tliick  layer  of  any 
dry  substance.  Place  the  plants  either 
under  the  stage  in  the  green-house,  or 


in  a  dry  cellar  for  the  winter,  out  of  the 
reach  of  damp  or  frost;  they  will  then 
require  no  more  trouble  until  the  follow- 
ing March,  when  they  should  be  taken 
out,  potted,  and  placed  either  In  a  w^rni 
pit  or  dung  frame,  to  forward  them 
again  for  planting  out. 

"  The  roots  will  survive  the  winter  in 
the  open  border,  if  slightly  protected, 
and  kept  dry ;  but  then  they  are  late  in 
starting,  and  never  so  fine  as  when  the 
roots  are  taken  up,  and  preserved 
through  the  winter,  like  those  of  the 
Dahlia.  The  old  roots  may  be  divided 
like  those  of  the  Garden  Ranuncalas." 
— Gard.  Chron. 

COMMERSONIA.  Twospecies. 
Stove  evergreen  shrubs.  Ripened  cat- 
tings.     Peat  and  loam. 

COMOCLADIA.  Three  species. 
Stove  evergreen  trees.  Ripened  cut- 
tings. Peat  and  loam,  or  any  light  rich 
soil. 

COMPARETTIA.  Three  species. 
Stove  epiphytes.  Division.  Wood  or 
fibrous  peat. 

COMPOST  is  a  mixture  of  manures, 
or  of  earths  and  manures,  in  such  pro- 
portions, and  of  such  qualities  as  are 
considered  particularly  applicable  to 
the  plant  or  crops  to  which  the  compo- 
sition is  to  be  applied.  The  subject  of 
Composts  has  been  studied  but  sJ  ightly 
at  present,  by  men  who  combine  science 
with  practice,  and  what  is  here  offered, 
must  consequently  be  less  satisfactory 
than  the  author  is  conscious  it  might  be. 

A  correct  preparation  of  Composts 
must  be  founded  upon  a  due  knowledge 
of  the  food  of  plants.  This  is  ascer- 
tainable from  their  analyses,  and  these 
reyeal  what  is  sustaineid  by  practice, 
that  there  are  some  substances  required 
by  all  plants  as  food,  and  that  there  are 
other  substances  which  are  beneficial 
to*  some  plants,  and  useless,  or  evea 
injurious  to  others. 

Now  the  substances  universallj  re^ 
quired  by  cultivated  plants,  are,  carbon  » 
hvdrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  phos-^ 
phate  of  lime,  and,  perhaps,  common 
salt.  These  are  supplied  to  plants  hy 
the  atmosphere,  and  by  decaying  ani~ 
mal  and  vegetable  matters. 

The  substances  required  only  bj  par~ 
ticular  plants,  are  certain  salts,  such  a« 
sulphate  of  lime,  by  the  turnip; — sul-> 
phate  of  magnesia,  (Epsom  salt)  by  th  a 
potato; — nitrate  of  potass  (saltpetre) , 
,  by  borage,  and  the  lilac. 
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The  food  oF  plants,  whether  imbibed 
b^  their  roots  or  their  leaves,  most  be 
cttfaer  in  a  liquid,  or  a  gaseous  form. 
Ib  these  states,  most  plants  obtain  a 
large  portion  of  their  food  from  the 
itmospherey  decomposing  its  carbonic 
acid,  amd  water,  and  retaining  only  so 
moch  of  their  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  as  they  require.  From  the 
same  source  also  they  obtain  nitrogen. 
But  tiiey  do  net  obtain  these  from  the 
atmosphere  alone.  The  roots  also 
ohCain  them  from  the  soil.  Animal  and 
vegetable  matters,  as  they  decay,  give 
out  carbonic  acid ;  and  partlv  decom- 
pose into  mucilage,  soluble  in  water, 
bech  of  which  are  rapidly  imbibed  by 
the  roots.  Composts,  therefore,  should 
contain  these  decomposing  matters  in 
sacb  proportion,  as  to  ffive  the  plants, 
to  which  they  are  applied,  the  vigour 
reqmired.  If  leaves  are  required  to  be 
largely  developed,  the  compost  can  be 
scarcely  too  rich ;  for  the  greater  the 
qaaetity  of  food  imbibed  by  the  roots, 
^e  greater  will  be  the  snt&ce  of  leaves 
reqsisite  for  its  elaboration.  But  if 
flowers  and  fruit,  as  well  as  leaves,  are^ 
desired,  the  composts,  if  excessively 
rich,  wfll  cause  these  to  diminish  in 
■OBrber  and  size,  the  flower-buds  pass- 
ing tntolea^bods  for  the  reason  already 
alleged. 

Compoets  must  also  duly  regulate 
the  amount  of  moisture  supplied  to  the 
roots,  totally  independent  of  drainage, 
as  compost  retains  to  them  moisture  by 
iti  chemical  and  capillary  powers.  The 
richer  in  decomposing  animal  and  vege- 
table matter, — the  richer  in  alumina, 
(day), — and  the  looser  its  texture,  the 
better  does  a  compost  retain  water. 
And  this  power  is  diminished  in  pro- 
portion as  siliceous  sand,  or  calcareous 
(chalky)  matters  preponderate. 

Mr.  Errington,  {Gardsner^t  Chroni- 
dty  1845,)  prepares  his  composts  from 
strong  tenacious  loam ;  half-rotten  leaf* 
SMMild;  heath'Soil;  horse-manure;  cow- 
■aanre;  charcoal  and  wood  ashes; 
bone-dust;  shan>  sand  ;  burnt  turf;  and 
HUMS  well  scalded;  and,  from  these 
materials  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  com- 
post could  be  prepared,  embrroing  any 
desired  degree  of  fertility. — See  Jlfo- 
9Mte9  Qwd  Potting, 

COMPOST-GROUND.     This  should 
be  an  enclosure,  concealed  from  sight, 
bat  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hot-beds,  hot- 
houses, and  other  similar  structures,  for 
11 


the  convenience  of  moving  the  pots  to 
it,  in  the  potting  season ;  conveyance  of 
manures,  &c.  All  the  earths  and  ma- 
nures should  be  under  a  shed,  and  the 
dungs,  being  liable  to  lose  much  of 
their  fertile  components  in  drainase, 
should  be  in  water-tight  tanks ;  and  if 
these  are  covered  all  the  better. 

COMPTONIA  asplenifolia.  Hardy 
deciduous  shrub.  Layers.  Sandy  loam 
or  peat. 

CONANTHERA.  Two  species. 
Green-house  bulbous  perennials.  Ofi*- 
sets.    Light  sandy  loam. 

CONIFERS  or  cone-bearing  trees 
and  shrubs  are  numerous,  embracing 
the  Pines,  Larches,  Firs,  Cedars,  Juni- 
pers, and  Thuyas. 

COM  HON  HARDY  SFECIEB. 

Juniperus  virginiana. 
Cupressus  thuyoides. 
— —  sempervirens. 
Pinus  balsamea. 

larix. 

canadensis^ 

sylvestiris. 

picea. 

abies. 


nigra. 

pinea. 

strobus. 

pinaster. 

cedrus. 


Thuya  occidentalis. 
— —  orientalis. 

Rarer  kind»  are  thus  classed  by  Mr. 
G.  Gordon,  of  the  Chiswick  Gardens  : — 
Section  I. — Mexican  Species. 
1st  Division.-^Fine-leaved,  with  long 
slender  leaves ;  these  may  be  expected 
not  to  be  so  hardy  as  the  other  species 
belonging  to  this  section. 
Pinus  Terocote. 
patula. 
apulcencis. 
Devoniana. 
macrophylla. 
Pseudo-Strobus. 
Leiophylls. 
Oocarpa. 
Oocarpoides. 
filifblia. 
— — —  Montexume. 
2d    Division. —  Swamp  Pines,  with 
long  leaves  and  few  branches,  like  P. 
paUustris;  they  may  be  expected  to 
prove  hardy. 
Pinus  Hartwegii. 
Russell  iana. 
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3d  Division. — Short  leaved;  which 
may  be  considered  as  hardy. 

Pinus  Llaveana. 

^— —  Ayacahuite. 

Abies  reiigiosa. 
Section  IL—Califomian  or  North  West 
American  species, 

Ist  Division. — ^Fine  leaved.  These 
are  the  tenderest  kinds,  while  those 
with  short  leaves  are  generally  hardier, 
I>articalarly  in  this  American  group. 

Pinus  insignis. 

^— —  califomica. 

^— —  M  onticola. 

2d  Division. — Coarse  leaved.  With 
robust  stems,  leaves,  and  cones. 

Pinus  Macrocarpa. 

—  Sabiniana. 

3d    Divisba.  —  Short   leaved.      All 
either  Spruces  or  Silvers. 
Abies  amabalis. 
grandis. 
nobilis. 
Menziesii. 
Section  111. — European  Species, 
Ist    Division. — .The    slender    two- 
leaved  pines;  or  those  resembling  the 
Aleppo  Pine.    (P.  halepensis.) 
Pmus  Brutia. 

Pithyusa. 

2d  Division. — The  robust  two-leaved 
species  ;  or  those  strong  growing  kinds, 
resembling  the  Cluster  Pinaster,  and 
Corsican  Laricie,  Pines. 

Pinus  nigricans,  or  austriaca. 

—  hispanica,  or  pyrenaica. 
— —  romana. 

■    Ascarena. 

— —  Lemoniana. 

3d  Division.' — The  Silver  or  Spruce 
Firs. 

Picea  cephalonica,  or  Mount  Enos 
Fir. 

Pinus  Pinsapo,  or  the  Mount  Atlas 
Cedar. 

Section  IV. — Asiatic  Species. 

1st  Division. — The  robuct  two-leaved 
Pines,  or  those  resembling  the  Cluster 
Pine  (P.  Pinaster), 

Pinus  taurica. 

2d  Division. — Pinus  Sinensis,  or  the 
Chinese  Pine. 

Pinus  excelsa,  or  the  lofty  Bhotan 
Pine. 

Pinus  Longifolia. 

— —  Gerardiana. 

3d  Division. — The  Silver,  or  Spruce 
Firs. 

Abies  Webbiana,  or  the  purple-coned 
Silver  Fir. 


Pindrow,  or  Royles  Silver. 

Abies  Pichta  or  Sibirica,  the  Pitch  or 
Siberian  Silver. 

Abies  Brunoniana,  the  Indian  Hem- 
lock Spruce. 

Abies  Khutrow,  the  Urge  coned  In- 
dian Spruce. 

Abies  Mo  rind  a. 

Abies  orientalis. 

The  fbllowing  notice  of  Junipers  will 
be  confined,  like  the  preceding  of 
Coniferous  Plants,  to  the  more  rare 
and  less  known  kinds. 

True  Junipers.  Juniperus  oblonga 
(the  oblong-fruited  Juniper);  JuBiperns 
Otycedrus  (large  brown-fruited  Juni- 
per) ;  Juniperus  macrocarpa  (the  large 
purple-fruited  Juniper) ;  Juniperus  squa- 
mosa (the  Creeping  Indian  Juniper); 
Juniperus  recurva  (the  recurved  Indian 
Juniper);  Juniperus  nana  (Dwarf  Juni- 
per)."— Oard.  Ckron. 

Propagation  by  Cuttings.  Mr.  Gor- 
don gives  these  directions : — 

<<  In  August  or  September,  select  a 
young  shoot  of  moderate  strength,  and 
cut  it  off  with  a  piece  of  the  last  year's 
wood  attached,  forming  what  is  techni- 
cally termed  a  heel. 

<*  The  leaves  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cutting,  should  not  be  pulled  off,  but 
must  either  be  lefl  on  entire,  or  short- 
ened with  a  sharp  knife.  When  the 
cutting  is  made,  it  should  be  planted 
from  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
deep  in  a  pot,  filled  about  one-third 
with  potsherds,  on  which  a  layer  of 
turfy  peat  should  be  placed,  then  an 
inch  of  gopd  loam,  and,  on  the  top  of 
all,  a  layer  of  white  sand.  The  pot  of 
cuttings  may  now  be  placed  in  a  cold 
frame,  kept  close,  and  shaded  when 
necessary;  they  may  remain  in  this 
situation  till  the  end  of  October,  when 
thoy  should  be  put  in  a  cold  pit  for  the 
Winter.  Care  must  be  taken  at  that 
season,  that  they  do  not  suffer  firom 
frost  or  damp ;  but  they  must  on  no 
account  have  fire  heat.  About  the  end 
of  February. the  pot  of  cuttings  may  be 
removed  to  a  hot  bed,  a  bellgiass  being 
placed  closely  over  it;  the  cuttings  will 
root  readily,  and  many  of  them  will  be 
fit  to  pot  off  by  the  end  of  June.  When 
first  potted  off,  the  young  plants  should 
be  treated  exactly  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  cuttings  are. 

**  In  the  case  of  Junipers  and  Cy- 
presses, older  wood  than  that  used  for 
Pines  is  necessary,  as  they  have  not 
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fofficieflt  strength  to  omit  roots  beFore 
tbe  winter,  and  consequently  perish 
during  that  season,  when  only  callous. 
If  wood  of  two  or  three  years*  growth 
be  taken,  it  will  be  found  hardy  enough 
to  stand  the  winter,  and  with  the  aid  of 
artificia]  beat,  in  the  spring  will  root 
freely."— Gard.  Chron. 

By  Seed. — The  same  excellent  au- 
thority giTes  these  directions  relative 
to  propagating  the -conifers  from  seed. 

"The  cones  should  be  gathered  at 
the  beginning  of  winter :  they  should 
be  placed  in  some  cool  but  dry  place, 
■Btii  die  end  of  March,  at  which  time 
tbe  seeds  shoold  be  taken  out  of  the 
cooes;  which  io  some  cases  is  difficult, 
vitfaoat  injuring  them,  particularly  if 
tbey  are  kiln-dri^d,  as  the  seeds  are 
etfily  damaged    by   fire    heat.     The 
oooes  of  some  kinds  are  so  hard — of 
Coearpt,  for  example — ^that  it  would 
take  weeks   on  the   kiln   before  they 
voold  open.    The  safest  way  is  to  bore 
a  bole  through  the  centre,  beginning  at 
tbe  base,  or  stalk,  and  afterwards  to 
drire  a  roand    piece   of  hard  wood, 
throQgh  the  hole,  which  will  split  the 
coaes.     The   seeds  may  then  be  re- 
Bored  without  injury.     If  the  kinds  are 
Dew  or  rare,  they  should  be  sown  in 
pass  filled  with  dry  sandy  loam,  and 
vidiont  any  mixture,  of  either  peat, 
leaf  moald,   or   rotten    dung;    all  of 
Kbich   are  injurious,  and    cause    the 
josag  plants  to  damp  off  when  they 
fint  come  up,   more  especially  if  it 
ifcoald  be  damp  weather  at  the  time 
tbey  appear    above   ground.      If  the 
loam  is  a  little  stiff,  a  small  portion  of 
•ud  may  be  nsed  i  but  this  most  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible,  because 
tbe  more  sand  there  is  in  the  soil  the 
weaker  the  plants  come  up.    If  they ' 
are  ia  a  doubtful  condition,  sow  the , 
aeedf  in  pans  filled  with  very  dry  loam, : 
sad  place  them  in  some  dry  situation,  ^ 
Oitofthe  reach  of  damp,  they  will  then 
Bot  be  injured ;  whereas  if  they  were 
>ot  placed  in  dry  soil,  they  would  be 
nre  to  perish,  or  if  sown   in  damp  ' 
aoil,  the  like  destruction  would  attend  t 
them. 

''When  spring  advances,  place  the 
pans  in  a  gentle,  bot  by  no  means  damp 
Beat;  taking  care,  however,  to  remove 
them  to  a  much  cooler  place,  before 
the  young  plants  are  fairly  above 
groaad,  and  afterwards  harden  th^m 
•ff  by  degrees,  giving  them  but  little 


water  at  first ;  for  much  depends  upon 
the  use  made  of  water,  at  this  period, 
and  the  treatment  given  to  them,  when 
in  this  state,  (that  is,  when  the  young 
plant  has  exhausted  the  nourishment 
supplied  by  the  seed,  and  has  to  seek 
subsistence  from  its  own  roots ;)  after 
which  there  is  little  danger  of  their 
dami^ng  off,  except  they  are  o?er 
watered.  When  the  plants  are  fairly 
up,  and  a  little  hardened,  they  may  be 
potted  off  singly,  into  small  pots,  filled 
with  a  mixture  of  loam  and  sandy  peat. 
If  the  loam  is  rather  poor  or  stiff,  a 
little  leaf>mould  may  be  added;  for  the 
bad  effects  of  the  two  latter  substances 
seem  only  to  occur  dicing  the  time  the 
young  plant  received  its  support  firom 
the  seed. 

«  When  potted,  they  should  be 
placed  in  a  close  pit  or  frame  for  a  few 
days,  until  they  recover  the  effects  of 
the  shift,  and  afterwards  air  must  be 
freely  admitted ;  but  water  given  rather 
sparingly  at  first.  They  will  require 
little  trouble  afterwards,  but  probably 
may  want  shifting  into  larger  pots  in 
the  autumn,  (particularly  the  strong 
growing  kinds,)  as  it  is  injurious  to 
their  future  growth  for  their  roots  to 
get  pot-bound  when  voung.  The  more 
rare  or  tender  kinds  should  not  be 
planted  out  before  the  third  season ; 
but  the  commoner  ones  may  be  planted 
out  after  the  first  year. 

<*  The  common  kinds,  such  as  the 
Scotch  fir,  larch,  spruce,  and  silver  firs. 
Pinaster,  Stone,  and  Weymouth  seeds, 
and  even  the  Deodar,  and  Cedar  of 
Lebanon  may  be  sown  in  the  open 
border  with  great  advantage  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  :-^elept  a  good  fresh 
loamy  soil  which  is  not  stiff,  but  rather 
sandy,  and  about  the  end  of  March  dig 
and  break  the  surface  rather  finely ; 
then  mark  the  ground  out  into  beds 
about  four  feet  wide,  leaving  an  alley 
of  a  foot  wide  between  each  bed  ;  and 
on  some  fine  dry  day  sow  the  seeds 
broadcast  rather  thickly,  covering  them 
over  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch 
deep,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
seeds ;  then  smooth  the  surface  by 
gently  beating  it  with  the  back  of  the 
spade ; — (this  must  only  be  done  if  the 
soil  is  dry,  and  rather  light.)  They 
will  then  require  no  other  care  except 
keeping  them  from  weeds,  and  the  at- 
tacks of  birds,  mice,  and  slugs,  which 
are  very  destructive    to  them,  when 
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they  first  make  their  appearance  above 
ground. 

<*  By  placing  some  small  branches 
thickly  over  the  beds  until  the  young 
plants  have  thrown  off  the  old  seed- 
coat,  they  may  be  protected  from  the 
ravages  of  birds  ;  if  attacked  by  mice, 
traps  must  be  set  for  catching  them,  as 
the  only  safe  mode  of  preventing  such 
pests;  and  if  subject  to  be  eaten  by 
slugs,  some  wood-ashes  should  be 
sown  over  the  beds  Just  as  the  young 
plants  are  making  their  appearance. 

"  The  seeds  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  pine  tribe  come  up  in  about  six 
weeks  ailer  sowing  in  the  open  border, 
and  the  most  of  them  will  be  fit  for 
transplanting  into  nursery-rows  the 
first  year  after  sowing ;  afterwards  they 
may  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
other  forest  trees." — Card.  Chron, 

Grafting,  ^c. — "The  pine  or  fir 
tribe  are  sometimes  increased  by  graft- 
ing or  inarching.  It  is  at  present  little 
practised,  and  when  it  is  so,  only  as  a 
means  of  propagating  some  of  the  curi- 
ous varieties  of  the  proper  section  Pinus, 
which  are  the  most  difficult  and  uncer- 
tain to  strike  from  cuttings.  Procure 
some  good  healthy  young  plants  of  the 
common  kinds,  of  the  same  section  to 
which  the  sort  to  be  increased  belongs 
in  pots ;  if  it  is  to  the  robust  two-leaved 
section,  such  as  the  Pinaster  or  Stone 
Pine,  procure  them  for  the  stocks :  if  to 
the  Weymouth  or  Scotch, procure  them, 
but  they  will  take  on  the  common  Scotch 
Fir.  If  the  species  or  variety  belongs 
to  the  Spruce  or  silver  tribe,  procure 
such  for  stocks )  if  it  belongs  to  the  ce- 
dar or  larch  section,  the  common  larch 
will  do,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  species 
intended  to  be  united  should  be  as 
nearly  related  as  possible ;  for  although 
the  true  Pinus  may  be  worked  on  a 
larch  stock,  they  will  soon  perish.  The 
operation  is  performed  on  the  current 
year's  growth  by  cleft  grafting,  (and 
always  in  the  leading  shoot,  shortening 
several  of  the  side  shoots  at  the  time,) 
or  by  splitting  the  stock  down  the  cen- 
tre after  the  head  is  removed  sufficiently 
deep  for  receiving  the  scion,  which 
must  be  cut  wedge-shaped,  to  fit. 

"  The  time  of  performing  the  opera- 
tion is  when  the  young  shoots  are  about 
half-grown,  and  are  brittle  with  the 
stock;  the  operation  is  done  in  the 
usual  way  afterwards,  by  tying,  and  ex- 
cluding the  air. 


*^  Inarching  is  another  way  for  in- 
creasing the  pine  tribe,  but,  like  graiV^ 
ing,  only  suitable  for  the  propagation 
of  curious  varieties,  and  is  certainly  a 
more  onsightly  way  than  that  of  clefts 
grafting,  as  the  stock  and  scion  hardly 
ever  unite  to  cover  the  old  heel,  when 
separated  from  the  mother  plant. 

*^  This  operation  may  be  performed 
either  with  the  last  year's  or  the  pre- 
ceding year'^  wood,  but  the  former  is 
by  far  the  quickest  in  taking  ;  it  is  best 
performed  about  the  same  time  as  graft- 
ing, but  the  inarches  must  not  be  re- 
moved for  two  years. 

*' Layering  is  certainly  one  of  the 
best  modes,  where  it  can  he  done. 
Layering  should  be  performed  early  in 
the  sprinff,  before  the  plant  begins  to 
grow,  and  in  the  usual  common  way, 
by  slightly  tonguing  and  laying  the 
shoots  in  light  sandy  soil,  pegging  them 
securely  down. 

<'  They  will  require  two  years  to 
root,  but  it  should  be  observed,  that 
in  layering,  the. whole  plant  must  be 
layered,  as  it  is  very  uncertain  if  only 
the  bottom  branches  are  so  done,  aa 
these  frequently  die  after  the  operation 
if  the  upper  ones  are  left  on  :  uiereforo 
the  whole  plant  should  be  bent  down, 
or  the  head  cut  off. 

<<  piues  and  firs  should  be  planted  in 
the  open  ground,  about  the  end  of  April, 
if  they  are  rare  or  tender  kinds :  but  if 
hardy  and  common  ones,  the  end  of 
February  is  best. 

*'  The  Soil  most  suitable  for  them  is 
a  light  sandy  loam,  on  a  dry  subsoil ; 
but  they  will  all  grow  in  almost  any 
soil  that  is  not  overcharged  with  water, 
or  too  poor,  if  encouraged  at  first  by 
mixing  a  little  sandy  loam  and  leaf  mould 
with  the  common  earth,  when  planting 
them  where  they  are  permanently  to 
remain. 

<<  In  planting,  the  roots  should  be 
spread  out  as  much  as  possible,  and 
kept  near  the  surface,  leaving  the  plant 
a  little  elevated  on  a  small  mound,  if 
the  adjoining  ground  is  level,  but  if  on 
a  declivity,  it  is  of  no  consequence. 

'<  When  planted,  they  should  be  well 
watered,  not  immediately  at  the  roots, 
but  for  a  yard  or  two  all  round,  and 
then  a  few  spruce  fir  or  other  branches 
should  be  stuck  round,  to  break  off  the 
sun's  rays,  and  the  winds ;  if  they  are 
tender  they  should  have  a  large  hand- 
glass over  them  for  the  first   winter. 
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vhicb  may  remain  permanentlj  on  dur- 
iflg  the  months  of  December  and  Jan- 
oary. 

"  lo  preparing  the  compost  for  them, 
a  little  aand  eboold  be  used,  if  the  toil 
•T  the  place  is  tolerably  good,  bat  ra- 
ther atiff;  bat  if  poor  and  light,  a  little 
loam  and  leaf  mould  most  be  added  ;  it 
ii  by  far  the  beat  way  to  accastom  the 
plants  to  the  common  soil  at  once,  while 
they  are  young,  for  if  the  ground  is 
Bade  good  for  their  reception  only, 
tfenr  mil  grow  vigorously  and  rapid, 
aid  u  soon  as  they  exhaust  the  pre- 
Hred  soil,  they  become  stunted,  and 
vequently  d!e  prematurely. 

'*  la  protecting  the  tender  kinds,  a 
■ogle  mat  covering  at  a  sufficient  dis- 
taoce  will  keep  most  of  them  from  in- 
jary ;  but  much  damage  is  done  to  the 
pnats  by  not  being  able  to  remove  the 
eoTeriog  early  in  the  spring. 

**  The  covering  should  be  constructed 
w  that  tiie  top  can  be  removed  daring 
the  day  time,  and  replaced  at  night, 
which  hardens  the  plants,  and  at  the 
Boethne  protects  them  frbm  the  effects 
af  the  late  spring  frosts,  which  destroy 
the  yoang  shoots,  especially  of  Web- 
boaa,  and  other  silver  firs. 

**  In pnming  there  is  little  to  be  done 
except  to  cot  away  all  dead  branches, 
aid  to  protect  the  leader." —  Qard, 

CONNARUS.  Three  species.  Stove 
evergreen  shrubs.  Ripened  cuttings. 
Peat  and  loam. 

CONOCARPUS.  Four  species.  Stove 
evergreen  shrubs.  Ripened  cuttings. 
liOiun  and  peat. 

CONOSPERMUM.  Nine  species. 
Greea-bouse  evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings. 
Sandy  peat. 

C0NO8TYLIS.  Three  speciea. 
Creen-hoose  herbaceous  perennials. 
Kviiion.    Sandy  peat. 

CONSERVATIVE  WALLS.  See 
WiOU. 

CONSERVATORY.  This  structure 
iaa  green-house  communicating  with  the 
residence,  having  borders  and  beds  in 
v&ich  to  grow  its  tenant  plants ;  or  it 
Bay  be  an  appendage  to  the  dwelliilg, 
of  moderate  sixe,  into  which  the  plants 
|roa  die  green-house  are  removed  whilst 
iaUoom,thus  concentrating  the  more 
attractive  specimens,  and  presenting  a 
contiBaoas  show  of  flowers. 

Good  plants  for  taming  out  into  the 
beds  of  a  conservatory  are : — TempUto^ 


nia  Glauca  ;  Luculia  grathsima ;  JETu- 
taxia  myrtifolia;  Pimelea  spectdbilis ; 
Chorozema  varium  f  Brugmansia  son' 
guinea  ;  Crov^ea  saligna ;  Cytisus  race- 
Ttumts  ;  Hored  Celsi  ;  together  with  Ca- 
mellias, and  the  different  kinds  of 
Acacia. 

Mr.  Beaton  observes,  that — *<  In  some 
instances  the  more  hardy  stove  climbers 
are  now  planted  out  into  the  conserva- 
tory after  they  have  been  grown  in 
vineries,  or  other  forcing- houses,  or  in 
stoves,  till  they  are  long  enough  to 
reach  the  top  of  the  house  at  once, 
which  is  kept  suificiently  chuse  to  afford 
them  the  necessary  temperature.  Many 
of  this  class  must  necessarily  be  left 
naked  at  bottom,  where  the  air  of  the 
house  is  too  cold  for  their  young  shoots, 
and  thus  a  space  is  left  for  choice  woody 
plants  that  are  not  climbers,  among 
which  the  subject  of  these  remarks  may 
take  a  leading  place. 

"  At  present,  when  climbers  get 
naked  at  the  bottom,^  the  practice  is 
either  to  cover  the  parts  with  long 
shoots  from  the  top  of^  the  house,  or  to 
plant  slender-growing  climbers  round 
them ;  but  a  better  way  would  be  to  se- 
lect fine  plants,  not  exceeding  ton  or 
twelve  feet  in  a  rich  border,  or  that 
might  be  easily  kept  to  be  the  required 
height,  by  pruning,  such  plants  being 
remarkable  for  some  peculiar  feature, 
such  as  a  graceful  mode  of  growth,  fine 
foliage,  conspicuous  or  sweet-scented 
flowers,  &c.  A  situation  of  this  kind 
would  suit  Luculia  gratiasima,  particu- 
larly if  it  happened  to  be  near  the  doors 
or  source  of  ventilation. 

<<Thi8  beautiful  shrub,  so  lovely  in 
the  autumn,  although  a  strong  growing 
plant,  is  a  delicate  feeder;  and  a  strong 
climber  planted  behind  it  may  be  said 
to  assist  its  growth  rather  than  impede 
it,  by  appropriating  to  itself  the  more 
gross  parts  of  the  soil  in  the  border.  If 
the  climber,, however,  is  of  the  very 
fibrous-rootecl  kind,  like  the  ash,  few 
plants  can  compete  with  it  for  nourish- 
ment; whereas  such  climbers  as  Ipo- 
mma,  Horsfallis,  Combretum  purpu- 
reum,  Beauraontia  grandiflora,  and  roost 
of  the  Passion  flowers,  Hardenbergias, 
Zichyas,  &c.,  form  their  roots  different^ 
)y,  and,  are  suitable  for  this  kind  of 
rarnishing  when  they  become  naked  be- 
low. Plants  for  such  a  purpose  ought 
to  be  well  established  and  of  consider- 
able sixe,  before  they  are  finally  planted 
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out;  and  all  plants,  whether  climbers 
or  otherwise,  that  have  been  first  reared 
in  the  stove,  or  in  heat,  ought  to  be 
thus  treated,  otherwise  it  is  found  in 
practice  that  many  of  them  make  little 
progress  for  the  first  season  or  two. 

"Another     cause     which 
against    the    free    progress 


CORCHORUS.    See  Sherria, 
CORDIA.      Thirty    species.      Stove 
evergreen  trees  or  shrubs.    Cuttinge, 
Loam  and  pent. 

CORDYLINE.    Two  species.    StoT« 
evergreen  shrubs.     Suckers.     Peat  and 
operates  '  loam,  or  any  light  vegetable  soil, 
of    some  I      COREMA  aiha.      Hardy   erergreen 


climbers  is,  that  for  the  sake  of  con  ve- 1  shrub.  Layers.  Sandy  peat 
nience  they  are  increased  from  cuttings  |  COREOPSIS.  Twenty-three  species, 
of  the  flowering  shoots,  which  are  more  Chiefly  hatdy  herbaceous  perennials, 
or  less  stunted,  and  the  young  plants  |  Cuttings  and  division.     Rich  light  soil. 

The  annuals  and   biennials  by  seeds. 
Common  soil. 

COREOPSIS.    See  Chry$ostemona. 

CORETHROSTYLISftrortea.  Green- 
house shrub.  Cuttings.  '  ^andjr  loam 
and  peat. 

CORIANDRUM  iatiwtm.  Coriander. 
Hardy  annual.     Seeds.    Common  aoU. 

CORJARIA.  Two  species.  Hardy 
and  green-house  evergreen  shrubs.  The 
hardy  species  is  increased  by  cuttings 
of  the  roots  or  suckers.  Common  soi]. 
The  green-house  species  by  cuttings. 
Sand,  loam,  and  peat. 

CORIS  monspelieiuit.  Green-houae 
biennial.     Seeds.     Peat  and  loam. 

CORK  TREE.    Quercus  suber. 

CORNELIAN  CHERRY.  Comm 
mascula. 

CORN  FLAG.    Gladiolus  bullahtg. 

CORN  SALAD.    See  Lamb's  Lettuce. 

CORNUS.  Thirteen  species,  and 
some  varieties.  Chiefly  hardy  decidu- 
ous shrubs  and  trees.  Seeds  or  layers. 
Common  soil.  The  herbaceous  species 
thrive  best  in  peat,  and  increase  by  di- 
vision of  the  root. 

C.  florida  is  a  common  tree  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  pleasing  object 
when  in  bloom ;  its  creamy  white  brae- 
tea  enlivening  the  woodland  when  bm 
few  plants  Imve  yet  expanded  their 
flowers. 

CORNUTI A  pyromido/a.  Stove  ever- 
green shrub.  Cuttings.  Loam  and 
peat. 

CORONILLA.  Sixteen  species,  and 
one  variety.  Chiefly  half-hardy  ever- 
green shrubs.  The  green-house  specie* 
are  increased  by  cuttings  or  seeda. 
Peat  and  loam.  The  herbaceous  re- 
quire protection  in  severe  weather. 
Seeds  or  division.  The  hardy  annuals. 
Seeds.  Common  soil.  Some  are  hardy 
deciduous  creepers. 

CORRi£A.  Nine  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttingt.  Sand 
and  loam. 


for  a  time  retain  that  character,  until 
forced  by  a  good  feeding  or  strong  heat 
to  assume  their  native  freedom ;  and 
even  afler  that  is  effected,  if  they  are 
aderwards  much  confined  in  small  pots, 
they  become  again  stuntqd ;  thisn  the 
best  remedy  is  to  cut  them  down  to  th6 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  force  them 
in  a  hot-bed  to  make  a  fresh  growth, 
fieaumontia  grandiflora,  and  some  of 
the  stove  Bignonias,  are  the  first  to  suf- 
fer from  either  cause ;  yet  when  they 
are  young  and  vigorous,  they  grow  from 
ten  to  twenty  feet  in  length  in  one  sea- 
son, and  some  Bignonias  even  much 
more.  The  former  should  be  about  two 
or  three  years  old,  and  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  in  length  before  it  is  planted 
in  the  conservatory,  where  it  flowers 
freely  for  two  or  three  months,  in  ter- 
minal heads,  of  large  white  trumpet- 
shaped  flowers." — Gard,  Chron. 

CONTORTION.    See  Deformity. 

CONVALLARIA.  The  Lily  of  the 
Valley.  One  species,  and  two  varieties. 
Hardy  herbaceous  perennials.  Division. 
Common  soil. 

CONVOLVULUS.  Fifty-one  species. 
Chiefly  twiners.  The  stove  and  green- 
house plants  thrive  best  in  loam  and 
peat,  and  increase  by  cuttings ;  the 
nardy  kinds,  and  green«hojise  annuals 
and  biennials,  by  seeds.  Common  soil. 

COOKIA  punctata.  Stove  ^ergreen 
tree.  Ripened  cuttings.  Loam  and 
peat. 

COOPERIA.  Two  species.  Green- 
house bulbous  perennials.  Seeds.  Sandy 
compost. 

COPTIS  trifoUata,  Hardy  herba- 
ceous perennial.  Division  or  seeds. 
Peat  soil. 

CORAL  TREE*  Enithrina  coraUo- 
dendron, 

CORAXIC  POISON  BULB.  Bruns- 
vigia  coronica. 

CORBULARIA  serotina.  Hardy  bul- 
bous perennial.    Ofisets.    Sandy  loam. 
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CORRIGIOLA.  Three  species.  Har- 
dy trailers.     Seeds.    Common  soil. 

CORTUSA  MatkioU.  Hardy  herba- 
ceoas  perennial.  Requires  protection 
IS  severe  weather.  Division  or  seeds. 
Ptst  and  loam. 

CORYANTHES.  Three  species. 
StoTe  eprphytes.     Division.     Wood. 

CORYCIUM.  Two  species.  Half- 
hsrdy  orchids.  Dinsion.  Loam  and 
pstt. 

CORYDALIS.  Twenty-foor  species. 
Hsrdy  annuals,  biennials,  or  tnberous- 
noted  perennials.  The  latter  increase 
by  diTiston.  Peat  and  loano.  The  an* 
Baals  by  seeds.     Common  soil* 

CORYLUS.  NntTree.^  Seven  spe- 
oet,  and  many  Tarieties.  Hardy  de- 
cidiioos  shrobs.  Suckers  or  layers. 
Coamoa  soil.     See  Filbert, 

CORYNOCARPUS  lavigatus.  Green- 
Wise  erergreen  tree.  Layers.  Rich 
■said. 

CORYPHA.  Eight  species.  Palms. 
A  Kroog  moist  lieat,  and  sandy  loam. 

COSCENIUM  fenntratum.  Stove 
evergreen  climber.  Division*  Loam 
asdpeat. 

COSMEA.  Seven  species.  Green- 
bsQse  or  hardj  annuals.  Seeds.  Com- 
■00  soil. 

COSMBLIA  rubra.  Green-heuse 
•rergreen  sbmb.  '  Cuttings.  Sandy 
peat 

00SMU6.  Three  species.  Hardy 
sad  grten-hoose  tuberous-rooted  pe- 
resaak.  Division.  Common  soil.  C. 
tmntfoiiug  is  a  hardy  annual,  increased 
frsB  seeds. 

COSSIGNIA  borbonica.  Stove  ever- 
peen   shrub.      Cuttings.      Peat    and 

a)STMART.    See  BaUamUa. 

COSTDS.  Twelve  species.  Stove 
bohaceoos  perennials.  Division  or 
ised.    Peat  and  loam. 

COTONEASTER.  Ten  species,  and 
■one  varieties.  Hardy  deciduous 
ihrabs.    Layers.    Common  soil. 

COTYLEDON.  Thirty-six  species. 
Greea-house  evergreen  shrobs:  a  few 
iMi^ateoua  perennials.  Cuttings  dried 
u  the  sun.    Sandy  loam. 

COULTERIA.  Two  species.  Stove 
evergreen  shrubs.  Seeds.  Peat  and 
loan. 

COURGOURDE.  Lagenaria  vvl- 
gvU. 

COUTAREA  $pieUma.  Stove  ever- 
greea  shrub.    Cuttings.    Sandy  peat. 


COW A'Nl A  ptiecUa.  Hardy  evergreen 
shrub.     Division.    Sandy  peat. 

COWBERRY.  Vaceinium  Viiis  Idea. 

COWDIE  PINE.  Dammara  australis. 

COWSLIP.  {Primula  veris.)  There 
are  several  varieties,  varying  in  colour 
from  almost  white  to  a  very  deep  yel- 
low; some  are  single,  but  others  are 
doable,  in  the  form  that  florists  distin- 
guish as  hose-in-hosey  the  calyx  in  these 
being  cohverted  into  corolla.  Some 
specimens  will  produce  one  hundred 
pips  upon  a  single  truss,  and  they  have 
been  known  to  yield  even  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifly. 

The  cultivation  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Polyanihiu. 

CRAM  BE.  Three  species.  Hardy 
tuberous-rooted  perennial.  Division  or 
seed.    Rich  soil.    See  Sea-kale. 

CRANBERRY.    Oxy coccus palmtris, 

CRANE*S  BILL.     Geranium. 

CRASSULA.  Fifly-nine  species  and 
a  few  varieties.  Hardy  evergreen  an- 
nual or  biennial  shrubs.  Cuttings  laid 
for  a  few  days  hi  the  sun.  Sandy  loam 
and  brick  rubbish.  • 

CRATAEGUS.  Hawthorn.  Fifty 
species  and  many  vsfieties.  Chiefly 
hardy  deciduous  low 'trees.  Seeds, 
buds,  or  grafts. 

Dr.  Lindley  gives  the  following  list 
of  the  most  showy  kinds. 

C.  Aronia. — Most  showy  species  of 
all  in  the  aatumn ;  very  large  bright 
yellow  fruit  in  great  abundance. 

C.  Tmacetifolia. — Upright  growing, 
finely  cdt  leaves,  the  largest  fruit  of  all, 
yellow. 

C.  Odoratissima, — A  spreading  tree  ; 
downy  leaves,  numerous  large  bright 
red  ftuit  in  the  autumn. 

C.  Orienialis. — Large  dark  red  fruit. 

C.  Coccinia. — Very  showy;  large  snd 
numerous  bunches  of  bright  red  fruit  in 
the  autumn. 

C.  Gtondti/osa.— Dense  bush,  and  is 
ornamental  in  the  autunan,  covered 
with  abondanceof  rather  large  red  fVuit. 

C.  Punctata. — 'Three  varieties,  one 
with  red  fruit,  another  with  yellow,  and 
I  a  third  with   an   upright  or  fastigiate 
habit  of  growth. 

C.  Otiveriana. — Small,  deeply  cut, 
woolly  leaves,  and  small  black  fruit, 
numerous  and  ornamental  in  the  au- 
tumn. 

C.  Doughuii. — ^Various  shaped  leaves 
and'  black  fruit,  which  ripen  early  in 
the  autumn. 
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C.  Nigra.  —  Strong  ffrowing,  with 
black  fruit  and  deeply  divided  leavea, 
flowering  rather  early. 

C.  H^erophylia. — Beaatiful  apeciee, 
profuiion  of  flowers  in  the  apring,  and 
numerous  small  red  fruit  in  the  autumn. 

C*  Macracantha.  —  With  immense 
spines  ajnd  small  shining  yellowish-red 
fruit,  produced  in  large  bunches  early 
in  the  autumn. 

C.  Pyri^o/Mi.— Free  flowering  kind, 
with  small,  but  very  numerous  yellow- 
ish-red fruit,  which  ripen  very  late  in 
the  autumn. 

C.  Crus-Gaili, — Briffht  shining  green 
leaves,  and  numerous l)unches  of  dark- 
red  fruit,  which  ripen  very  late  in  the 
autumn.  The  most  desirable  is  the 
variety  called  sallicifolia,  which  has 
horizontal  branches,  forming  a  flat  ta- 
ble-slu&ped  head. 

C.  Prxmifolia. — A  close  bash,  rather 
large  shining  leaves,  and  numerous 
bunches  of  dark-red  firuit,  which  ripen 
late  in  the  autumn. 

C.  Flava.  —  Small  gceenish-yellow 
fruit  late  in  the  autumn. 

C  Virgtniana^^K  dwarf  kind,  with 
numerous  green  fruit,  it  retains  its  fruit 
nearly  all  the  winter. 

C.  Corddta. — ^The  latest  in  flower, 
and  bears  the  smallest  fruit;  it  has  bright 
shining  angular  ieavei,  and  bright  red 
berries. 

C.  OscycantJia  Rotea  Superba^ — The 
most  brilliant  of  all  when  in  flower,  it 
bears  bright  crimson  blossoms  in  May. 
The  double  variety  of  it  has  also  flowers, 
nearly  as  intense  in  colour,  and  quite 
double. 

CRAT^VA.  Four  species.  Stove 
evergreen  trees.  Cuttings.  Rich  strong 
soil. 

CREEPERS  or  TRAILERS  are  plants 
which  by  having  numerous  stems  and 
branches  resting  upon  and  spreading 
over  the  soil's  surface,  are  useful  for 
concealing  what  would  be  onpleasing 
to  the  eye. 

CRESCENT  I  A.  Three  species. 
Stove  evergreen  trees.  Ripeneid  cut- 
tings.   Loam  and  peat. 

CRESS.    (Ltpiaium  sativum,) 

<'The  Garden  Cress,  or  Pepper 
Grass  is  a  hardy  annual  plant ;  its  na- 
tive country  is  unknown.  It  is  culti- 
vated in  gardens  for  the  young  leaves 
which  are  used  in  salads,  and  have  a 
peculiarly  warm  and  grateful  relish. 

"  The  varieties  are  the  plain  leaved, 
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'  curled  leaved,  and  broad  leaved.  The 
method  of  cultivation  is  the  same  as  is 
used  for  the  parsley.  To  have  a  cob» 
stant  supply  in  perfection,  very  frequent 
sowings  should  be  made;  during  hot, 
dry  weather,  it  should  be  sown  in  the 
shade  of  trees,  or  protected  by  bmsb, 
&c.,  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.'* — 
Rural  Register. 
CRESS  ROCKET.    See  Velio, 

I     CRINUM.  Sixty-six  species  and  some 

,  varieties.  Stove  or  green-house  bulboos 
perennials.  Oflsets.  Rich  loam,  pesLt, 
and  sand. 

C.  a^ense,  is  thus  recommended  by 
the  beat  cultivator  of  the  amaryllidse,  to 
which  the  Crinum  belongs.  The  Rct. 
W.  Herbert  sa^s, — "Crtnum  capense  is 
good  for  covenng  small  islands,  as  rP> 
fording  by  its  abundant  arched  foliage , 
the  best  possible  covert  for  wild  fowl, 
and  producing  an  abundant  succession 
of  beautiful  flowers  throughout  the  sum- 
mer, and  even  the  autumn.  The  plaat 
is  equally  capable  of  flowering  and 
ripening  its  seed  when  planted  in  -a 
border,  or  two  feet  under  the  sur&ce 
of  the  water,  or  in  a  rainy  aeason.  It 
could  be  best  planted  a  little  above  the 
level  of  the  water.  The  seed  spreuts 
as  soon  as  it  is  ripe,  and  the  young 
plants  should  be  sheltered  in  pots  the 
first  and  second  winter,  and  then  plant- 
ed out ;  taking  care  that  the  weods  do 
not  smother  Uiem  while  young.  The 
bulbs  when  full  grown  are  hvdy."— 
Oard.  Chron, 

CHRISTARIA  coccinsa.  Hardy  her-> 
baceous  perennial.  Division  or  seeds. 
Peat  soil. 

CROCUS.  Many  species  and  varie* 
ties.  Hardy  bulbous  perennials.  Off. 
sets  or  seeds.    Light  sandy  soil. 

Spritig  Crocuses. — C.  vemus:  of  this 
there  are  about  five  varieties,  varying 
in  colour,  chiefly  yellow,  whitcf,  purple, 
and  blu6;  C.  annulatuSy  four  varieties, 
blue  and  white ;  C.  speciosusy  three  vs- 
rieties ;  C,  pulchellusf  C.  SiUhorpianuss 
C.  Utvigatus^  two  varieties ;  C.  lagenes- 

florus,  many  varieties;  C.  campntriti 
C,  cancelkUusf  C,  retauiatus^  (bur  va- 
rieties ;  C.  gargaricus  ;  C.  Siberianue  s 
CFleischerianus;  Cparvulusf  Cpyre- 
cmisi  C.  asturinus;  C,  serotinus!  C. 
salamaumanusf  C,  versicolor,  five  va- 
rieties ;  C.  itf^peratorianus ;  C,  suaveo- 
lens;  C.  insularisf  C.  odorusf  C,  kmgi' 

florus;  Cmediusi  C.  Pallasiatws  f  C. 
Thotnasianus,  two  varieties ;  C.  sativus. 
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Of  the  Avttaui  Croctu.  the  Ret.  Dr. 
Herbert  particaJarizes  the  following : 

C.  DeuuucemHMy  pale  purple ;  C.  By- 
zniimu,  white;  C.  Totin^fortianut, 
Fruch  white ;  C.  Cambe$M»ie9iamu, 
vbite,  ftreaked  with  purple  ;  C.  medt'iis, 
pvple;  C.  Carhtrigktiatuu,  pnrprfe; 
C.Mr.  Creticui,  purple  and  pink;  C. 
CfamoMir,  light  purpIe.^B9^.  Reg, 

CharacterisHcs  qf  Excelitnce.-^ 

"FiffL'^It  should  be  composed  of 
u  petals,  three  iiuier  and  three  outer ; 
bit  fitting  so  close  as  to  form  a  cup  the 
ibape  of  half  a  hollow  ball. 

'* Second.-^ The  peuU  should  be 
brotd  enough  and  blunt  enough  at  the 
nds  to  fium  an  even  edge  all  round 
tbe  cap,  and  lap  over  each  other  so 
noeh  as  to  have  do  mdentatioBs  where 
thejjoia* 

*'  Third.— The  petals  should  be  thick 
ud  smooth  on  the  edge,  without  notch 
•rsorratiae. 

"Fourth. — The  colour  should  be 
deaie  and  all  over  the  same,  if  the 
^vkty  be  a  self;  and  the  marking 
abosld  be  very  disdacty  if  variegated. 

^  Fifth. — ^It  should  be  hardy  enough 
ifi  ttand  the  frost,  for  those  which  are 
foiled  by  the  froeta,  which  come  after 
ihej  flower,  are  almost  worthless,  be- 
ctaie  they  all  bloom  earW,  before  the 
fttMU  are  gone,  and  therefore  their  only 
beaitj  would  be  deatroyed  unless  they 
«Md  the  cold  well. 

*<  Lastly. — They  ought  to  bloom 
^MBdaatly,  the  flowers  succeeding  each 
0(her  to  lengthen  the  season  of  their 
W«».»'— Hert.  Mag, 

CWttvefion.— '<The  seeds  of  crocuses 
ue  best  sown  thinly,  immediately  after 
twiig  gathered  ia  light  dry  earth  in  large 
pod  or  panSy  with  a  sufficiency  of  holes 
^  potsherd*  at  the  bottom  for  the  pur- 
P<>**  of  draining  all,  and  cover  not  more 
thtt  half  aa  inch  with  the  mould.  The 
BMst  eligible  aspect  or  situation  until 
tbe  aataaaal  rains  set  in,  is  a  moderate- 
t7ihady,yet  unsheltered  one,  permit- 
ttaf  them  to  receive  all  the  influence  of 
^e  Keaiher,  ezcept  such  heavy  showers 
uvoald  wash  )i9re  the  seeds.  As  soon, 
bowtf«r,  as  the  autumnal  rains  com- 
Bcace,  remove  to  a  warm  aspect ;  and 
pnXect  them  from  all  excessive  rains, 
^fotts,  and  snows,  by  the  occasion^ 
'''oher  of  a  garden-frame,  allowing 
^1^)  Bevertheress,.the  benefit  of  the 


have  but  one,  (being  monocotyledonons 
plants,)  appears  above  the  surface  of 
the  earth. 

<<This  occurs  sometimes  about  the 
end  of  the  year;  but  oftener  in  earliest 
spring.  After  this  it  is  essential  that 
they  should  have  complete  exposure  to 
the  air,  even  in  frosty  weather,  screen- 
ing them,  however,  occasionally  with 
loose  straw  from  other  injurioas  efiecti 
of  frost.  In  this  manner  may  the  young 
crocuses  be  treated  until  the  sun  ac- 
quires sufficient  power  to  dry  the  earth, 
or  as  to  require  daily  waterings.  It  will 
be  then  found  advantageous  to  remove 
them  to  a  cooler,  but  not  sheltered 
situation,  and  here  they  may  remain 
until  their  leaves  lie  down ;  giving  them 
at  all  times,  and  in  every  situation, 
while  their  leaves  are  growing,  such 
discretional  rose  waterings,  when  the 
sun  is  not  shining,  as  they  may  reason- 
ably appear  to  require ;  but  never  until 
the  earth  they  grow  in  beiJomes  dry; 
not  any  whatever  after  their  leaves 
begin  to  look  yellow.  After  this  period 
it  is  necessary  to  defend  them  from  all 
humidity,  except  dews  and  gentle  rains, 
until  the  end  of  August  or  beginning  of 
September. 

"  If  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth  is  oc- 
casionally stirred  with  the  point  of  a 
knife  it  will  never  fail  to  be  attended 
with  beneficial  efieots,  and  invigorate 
the  bulbs ;  if  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
caution of  thinly  sowing  the  seeds,  the 
plants  should  have  grown  so  thickly  to- 
gether as  to  have  incommoded  each 
other,  it  will  be  desirable  to  have  such 
taken  up  and  replanted  immediately 
fiirther  asunder  in  fresh  earth,  and  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  deep.  But  if 
they  are  not  too  crowded,  they  will  re- 
quire no  shifting}  sift  a  litUe  earth  over 
them,  previouslv  stirring  and  cleaning 
the  surface  of  the  old  from  moss  and 
weeds,  and  observing  not  to  bury  the 
young  bulbs,  not  yet  so  large  as  lentils, 
deeper  than  three  quarters  of  an  inch, 
or  an  inch  at  the  most.  The  second 
season  requires  ezactiy  the  same  man- 
agement as  the  first.  But  as  soon  as 
their  second  year's  foilage  has  passed 
away,  the  roots  should  aJl  be  taken  up 
and  replanted  agam,  the-  same  or  fol- 
lowing day,  into  ^esh  earth  of  the  same 
kind  as  before;  sifting  over  them  in  au- 
tumn half  an  inch  of  fresh  earth.    The 


^^  air  at  ether  times ;  but  more  cspe-   spring  following,  if  they  have  been  duly 
^ly  afl«T  the  seminal  leaf,  for  they   attended  to,  most  of  them  will  shonf 
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flowers ;  a  few,  perhaps,  having  done 
so  in  the  midst  of  their  fourth  crop  of 
leaves." — Hort.  8oc,  Trans. 

They  are  very  hardy,  and  require  no 
^  care  till  the  leaves  begin  to  fade,  when 
they  should  be  taken  up  and  kept  in  a 
state  of  rest  for  two  or  three  months : 
some  do  not  take  them  up  oflener  than 
once  in  three  years,  which  answers 
very  well  for  the  border  sorts.  Even 
these,  however,  should  not  be  left 
longer;  because,  as  the  young  bulbs 
are  formed  on  the  top  of  the  others, 
they  come  neftrer  to  the  surface  every 
year,  till  at  last,  if  neglected,  they  are 
thrown  out  and  lost. — Enc.  Qard, 

Soilf  4rc» — They  like  a  warm,  dry^ 
light  soil,  in  which  they  will  thrive  for 
many  years  without  requiring  removal. 
Both  are,  however,  better  for  being 
taken  up  occasionally,  because  in  that 
way  their  roots  are  exposed  to  fresh  soil, 
and  are  not  obliged  to  search  through 
exhausted  earth  for  their  necessary  )bod. 
They  are  fond  of  cow-dung  as  a  manuref 
it  may  be  applied  just  after  Christmas. 
— Oard.  Chron. 

CROWEA.  Two  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings. 
Loam  and  peat. 

CROWN  IMPERIAL.     See  Fritil" 

CRUCIANELLA.  Fourteen  species. 
Hardy  annuals  and  herbaceous  peren- 
nials. C.  americana  and  C.  maritima 
are  green-house  evergreen  shrubs.  Cut- 
tings.   Loam  and  peat. 

CRYPTANDRA.  Two  species. 
Green-house  shrubs.  Cuttings.  Rich 
light  loam. 

CRYPTOCHILUS  lan^rtitnai.  Stove 
orchid.    Offsets.    Peat  and  potsherds. 

CRTPTOLEPIS  eUgam.  Stove  ever- 

ffreen  climber.     Cuttings.     Peat  and 
oam. 

CRYPTOMERIA  Japonica,  Japan 
Cedar.  '<  Hardy  evergreen  tree,  which 
will  probably  prove  one  of  the  most 
ornamental  of  the  Conifern.  Sow  the 
seed  in  sandy  loam  in  a  cool  place;  pot 
singly;  the  first  year  it  will  attain  a 
height  of  fi'om  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches.  It  grows  rapidly,  and  is  as  easHy 
managed  as  the  Chinese  Arbor  Vits 
{Thuja  OrienttUUy,  sacceeding  in  almost 
any  soil  or  situation,  not  very  poor  or 
wet." — {HorL  8oe.  /oarn.)— It  will  be 
propagated,  probably,  by  cuttings. 
CRYPT08TEGIA.       Two    species. 


Stove    evergreen    twiners.      Cuttings. 
Loam  and  pent. 

CRYPTOSTEMMA.    Three  species. 
Hardy  annuals.     Seeds.    Common  soil. 

CUCKOO-FLOWER.     LychnU  Jlos- 
cticuli. 

CUCKOO-FLOWER.  Cardamine pra- 
tensis. 

CUCKOO-SPIT.    See  Tettigonia. 

CUCULLIA  verhasci.  Mullien  Shark. 
The  caterpillars  of  this  moth  are  very 
destructive  to  Verbascumtf  in  Jane  and 
July.  Mr.  Curtis  describes  them  as 
being  « about  two  and  a  half  inches 
long,  bluish  white  and  thicklv  sprinkled 
with  black  and  bright  yelrow  spots; 
when  touched,  they  emit  a  considerable 
quantity  of  dark  green  fluid  from  their 
mouths.  When  they  have  attained  their 
growth,  they  burrow  into  the  ground  at 
the  roots  of  the  plant  on  which  the/ 
have  been  feeding,  and  in'  a  few  days 
form  a  cocoon  made  principally  of  half 
rotted  leaves  and  fine  moula,  and  boand 
firmly  together  with  silk,  so  as  to  re» 
scmble  a  stbne,  or  a  small  lump  of  earth. 
They  remain  in  this  state  till  the  follow- 
ing May,  and  sometimes  for  two  years, 
when  they  emerge  as  pretty  blackish 
brown  moths.  The  wings,  when  ex- 
tended, measure  between  one  and  two 
inches  across;  the  upper  pair  are  brown- 
ish, clouded  with  black,  and  have  on 
the  inner  edge  a  pale  white  patch ,  re- 
sembling the  figure  3,  or  the  Greek 
letter  c;  the  lower  wings  are  pale 
brownish,  and  sometimes  nearly  white, 
and  have  a  broad  dark  border.  We 
have  seen  those  caterpillars  in  such 
abundance  in  some  gardens,  as  to  com- 
pletely destroy  aU  the  different  kinds  of 
Mullein,  and  the  nearly  allied  plants. 
The  only  way  to  lessen  their  ravages, 
is  to  collect  and  kill  the  caterpillars.'* 
— Gard,  Chron. 

CUCUMBER.  CucmnU  satixms. 
This,  like  teany  other  esculent  vege- 
tables, has  been  divided  into  a  number 
of  varieties  and  subvarieties,  the  greater 
portion  of  ^hich  could  be  easily  dis- 
pensed with ;  for  all  useful  purposes, 
three  or  four  varieties  are  amply  suffi- 
cient. **  Those  principally  grown  are 
the  Early  Frame  and  Long  Green 
Prickly.  The  Early  Frame  is  of  mode- 
rate length,  prickly,  and  is  the  variety 
generally  used  as  the  early  crop  for 
salad. 

<<  The  Long  Green  is  mostiy  grown 
for  pickling;  all  the  varieties  are  Tery 
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tcoder^  not  beuing  tbe  l«ast  froet.  For 
u  nrif  supply  start  tome  plant  in  pots 
or  boxes,  early  in  the  spring,  and  when 
the  season  is  more  advanccKl  set  them 
•at  on  a  well  sheltered  border,  in  hills, 
vith  some  thoroughly  rotted  manure 
iioorporated  with  the  soil.  Seed  for 
loeceeding  crops  may  then  be  planted. 
For  pickles,  plant  the  latter  end  of 
Jooe  and  beginning  of  July.  The  Cu- 
conber,  like  the  Squash,  &c.,  is  liable 
to  be  preyed  upon  by  yellow  bugs, 
which  are  very  destructive.  To  coun- 
teract them  prepare  a  mixture  of  slaked 
liae  and  wood  ashes,  and  sprinkle  it 
fredjon  the  leaves  and  stems  whilst 
the  dew  is  on,  that  it  may  adhere.  As 
•fteo  as  it  may  be  washed  or  blown  off, 
repeat  the  application,  till  the  enemy  be 
CMqoered. 

"  For  the  method  of  making  sieves  or 
buesto  protect  cucumber  vines,  melon 
viaes,  Itc.,  against  the  yellow  bug,  see 
the  New  England  Farmer,  vol.  2,  page 
305.'— Rwo/  Register. 

To  force  Cuambere. — ^Most  persons 
*^  have  the  requisite  conveniences 
force  ibis  TcgcUble.  The  following  hints 
■•y  be  useful,  even  to  those  who  have 
•osie  experience. 

The  ho^bed  for  seedlings  must  be 
^oAtnit,  and  a  single  one  or  two  light 
ftutes  wiil  be  quite  sufficient  if  dedi- 
eued  to  their  cultivaUon.  The  mould 
Med  not  be  more  than  five  or  six  inches 
<lecp.  The  seed  is  best  sown  four 
tageiher  in  small  pots,  and  plunged  in 
the  earth  of  the  bed ;  but  whether  here 
•riatke  mould,  it  must  not  be  buried 
■«•  than  half  an  inch  deep.  Two  or 
™««  days  after  sowing,  or  when  the 
•^■wial  leaves  are  half  an  inch  in 
"fculth,  those  in  the  mould  of  the  bed 
■iwt  be  pricked  three  together  in  small 
pot*!  quite  down  to  their  leaves  in  the 
etrth,  which  should  be  brought  to  the 
Kaperatsre  of  tbe  bed  before  this  re- 
■^1  by  being  set  in  it  for  a  day  or 
1*0  previously ;  those  seedlings  that 
l^ve  been  raised  in  pots,  must  likewise 
«  thiiioed  to  three  in  each.  They 
■ttt  remaia  plunged  in  the  hot-bed 
QBtil  their  rough  leaves  have  acquired 
*  breadth  of  two  or  three  inches,  when 

2.V*  ^*  ^"^  ridging  out  finally. 

u«ring  this  first  stage  of  growth, 
treat  care  most  be  taken  that  air  is  ad- 
■»tt«d  everyday  as  freely  as  contingent 
"rcBmitaiiees  will  admit,  as  also  at 
^^i  if  tbe  degree  of  beat  and  steam 


threatens  to  be  too  powerful.  It  must 
never  be  neglected  to  cover  the  glasses 
at  night,  apportioning  the  covering  to 
the  temperature  of  the  air  and  bed. 
The  heat  should  not  excee'd  80^  in  the 
hottest  (iay,  or  sink  below  6d<^  during 
the  coldest  night. 

If  the  heat  declines,  coatings  of  hot 
dung  are  to  be  applied  in  succession 
to  the  back,  front,  and  sides,  if  that 
source  of  heat  be  employed.  As  the 
mould  appears  dry,  moderate  waterings 
must  be  given,  care  being  taken  not  to 
wet  the  leaves.  The  best  time  for  ap- 
plying it  is  between  ten  and  two  of  a 
mild  day,  the  glasses  being  closed  for 
an  hour  or  two  after  performing  it. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  must  be 
between  65°  and  80o.  The  interior  of 
the  glass  should  be  frequently  wiped,  to 
prevent  the  condensed  steam  dropping 
upon  the  plants,  which  is  very  injurious 
to  them.  If  the  bed  attains  a  tfudden 
violent  heat,  the  necessary  precautions 
to  prevent  the  roots  of  tbe  plants  being 
injured  or  scalded,  muat  be  adopted  ; 
but  if  hot  water  is  the  source  of  heat, 
this  danger  is  avoided  altogether. 

It  is  a  material  advantage  if,  previous 
to  planting  finally,  the  plants  be  turned 
into  pots  a  few  sizes  larger,  without  at 
all  disturbing  the  roots,  and  plunged 
into  a  hot-bed  for  a  month  longer,  the 
same  attention  being  paid  them  as 
befbre. 

The  second  stage  of  cultivation  is 
planting  them  out  into  hot-beds  for  final 
production.  The  hot-bed  ft>r  their  re- 
ception must  be  of  the  largest  size,  as 
being  required  to  afford  a  higher  and 
longer  continued  warmth  through  the 
coldest  periods  of  the  year. 

When  the  earth  is  put  on,  it  is  at  first 
to  be  spread  only  two  or  three  inches 
deep,  but  under  the  centre  of  each  light 
a  hillock  must  be  constructed,  eight  or 
ten  inches  deep  and  a  foot  in  diameter. 
The  earthing  should  be  performed  at 
least  four  or  five  days  before  planting, 
at  which  time  the  earth  must  be  ex- 
amined ;  if  it  be  of  a  white  colour  and 
caked,  or,  as  it  is  technically  termed, 
bumi,  it  must  be  renewed,  for  the 
plants  will  not  thrive  in  it,  and  holes 
bored  in  the  bed  to  give  vent  to  the 

steam* 

The  mould  of  the  hillocks  being  well 
stirred,  the  plants  must  be  turned  out 
of  the  pots  without  disturbing  the  ball 
of  earth,  and  one  containing  three  plants 
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inserted  in  each ;  a  little  water,  previ- 
onsly  heated  to  the  reqaisite  tempera- 
tare,  must  be  given,  and  the  glasses  kept 
perfectly  close  until  the  next  morning. 
Any  plants  not  in  pots  must  be  moved 
by  the  trowel  with  as  much  earth  per- 
taining to  their  roots  as  possible.  The 
shade  of  a  mat  is  always  requisite  dur- 
ing the  meridian  of  bright  days  uistW 
the  plants  are  well  established.  They 
must  be  pressed  gradually  away  from 
each  other,  until  at  least  eight  inches 
apart ;  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous 
than  to  allow  them  to  proceed  with  the 
stems  nearly  touching. 

When  well  taken  root,  earth  must  be 
added  regularly  over  the  bed,. until  it  is 
level  with  the  tops  of  the  mounds ;  for 
if  there  be  not  a  sufficient  depth  of  soil, 
the  leavei  will  always  droop  during  hot 
days,  unless  they  are  shaded,  or  more 
water  giten  them  than  is  proper. 

An  important  operation  for  the  ob- 
taining early  fruit,  but  by  no  means  so 
necessary  for  later  crops,  is  the  first 
pruning,  or  as  it  is  termed,  stopping  the 
plant,  that  is,  nipping  off  the  top  of  the 
first  adranqing  runner,  which  is  to  be 
done  as  soon  as  the  plant  has  attained 
four  rough  leaves ;  this  prevents  its  at- 
taining a  straggling  growth,  and  compels 
it  at  onoeto  emit  laterals,  which  are 
the  fruitful  branches.  When  they  be- 
gin to  run,  the  shoots  must  be  trained 
and  pegged  down  at  r^rular  distances, 
which  not  only  prevents  their '  rubbing 
against  the  glass,  but  also  becoming 
entangled  with  each  other.  Never 
more  than  two  or  three  main  branches 
should  be  lefl  to  each  plant,  all  others 
to  be  removed  as  they  appear.  If  more 
are  left  it  causes  the  whole  to  be  weak, 
and  entirely  prevents  the  due  exposure 
of  the  foliage  to  the  sun.  The  greatest 
care  is  necessary  in  regulating  the  tem- 
perature ;  it  must  never  be  allowed  to 
decline  below  70*^  or  rise  above  95^. 
As  it  decreases,  coatings  of  hot  dung 
mmst  be  applied  to  the  sides,  and  the 
covering  increased.  The  temperature 
of  the  bed,  as  well  as  of  the  exterior 
air,  governs  also  the  degree  of  freedom 
with  which  the  air  may  be  admitted ; 
whenever  allowable,  the  glasses  should 
be  raised.  The  best  time  for  doing  so, 
is  from  ten  to  three  o^ciock. 

It  may  not  be  misplaced  to  remark, 
that  chilly  foggy  days  are  even  less  pro- 
pitious for  admitting  air  than  severe 
frosty  ones ;  during  such  it  is  best  to 


keep  the  fVames  close,  and  to  lessen 
the  opening  of  the  glasses,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  air  is  cold  or  the  beds  de- 
clining, it  never  exceeding  two  inches 
under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances. Water  is  usually  required  two 
or  three  times  a  week  ;  it  must  be 
warmed  as  before  mentioned  previously 
to  its  application.  Instead  of  watering 
the  instde  of  the  frame,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  do  so  plentifully  round  the 
sides,  which  causes  a  steam  to  rise,  and 
affords  a  moisture  much  more  genial  to 
theplants  than  watering  the  mould. 

Tne  last  stage  of  growth  includes  the 
blossoming  and  production  of  fruit.  The 
training  must  be  regularly  attended  to, 
and  all  superabundance  of  shoots  and 
leaves  especially  kept  away.      If  the 

giants  which  have  been  once  stopped 
ate  extended  their  runners  to  three 
joints  without  showing  fruit,  they  must 
be  again  stopped. 

The  impregnation  of  the  &ait  now 
requires  continued  attention  ;  as  soon 
as  a  female  blossom,  which  is  known 
by  having  fruit  beneath  the  flov^er-cup, 
opens,  or  on  the  second  morning  at 
farthest,  a  fresh  full  expanded  male 
flower  is  to  be  plucked,  with  itr  foot- 
stalk pertaining  to  it,  and  the  corolla  or 
flower- cup  being  removed,  the  remain- 
ing central  part  or  anther  applied  to  the 
stigma  of  the  female,  which  is  similarly 
situated;  and  the  fecundating  dust  dis- 
charged by  gently  twirling  it  between 
the  finger  and  tnaAb.  If  possible  a 
fresh  male  blossom  should  be  employed 
for  every  impregnation,  and  the  opera- 
tion performed  m  the  early  part  of  the 
day.  An  attentibn  to  this  is  only  re- 
quisite to  such  plants  as  are  in  fhimes ; 
those  grown  in  the  open  air  are  always 
sufliciently  impregnated  by  bees  and 
other  insects.  If  impregnation  does  not 
take  place  the  fruit  never  swells  to  more 
than  half  its  natural  size,  nor  perfects 
any  seed,  but  generally  drops  imroa- 
turely.  When  the  male  flowers  appear 
in  clusters  they  may  be  thinned  mode- 
rately with  benefit;  but  it  is  almost 
needless  to  deprecate  the  erroneous 
practice  sometimes  recommended  of 
plucking  them  ofi"  entirely.  As  the  fruit 
advances,  tiles,  sand,  or  other  material, 
must  be  placed  beneath  it  to  preserve 
it  from  specking,  or  a  glass  cylinder  is 
still  better;  if  a  bulb  containing  water  is 
attached,  the  fruit  pows  fkster  and  finer. 
The  same  precautions  are  necessary  as 
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told  (Ugs  oT  the  grovth  of  the  plaute.  |  cuttiogt,  Uk«n  rrom  u  maoy  vigoroui 
Towinli  the  coacJDRoa  of  the  finl  pro- i  bearing   braucheij    wiler  plenlirally  ; 


1  \  iorlDight  Ihe  plan 
-  leDt  MlhoBe  rsue 


wiJl  be  eiUbliibed. 
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3tiU.~lCbot  water  be  lbs 
(,  Che  following  sketch  of 
fnaiB  employed   by   Mr. 


ouiiui  "opplj,  uid  foi  a  larger  one,  |  tetnperaluri 
icaUe  Ihun   numbers.      Doriag   mid- ,  of  bottom 

»ute[,  iwelie  treeka  elapae  between  i  ternal    air    ,. 

&t  Ihne  oraawine  Ihe  seed  and  the  fit- '  producing  a  cold  draught. 
MaaFthe  fmil  Tor  eatherina;but  aa  „,     „, 


Acirculationafairwith- 
t.  2d.  Aaupplyofmoia- 
nd  proportionabie  to  the 
3d.  A  deairable  imannt 
_.t.  4th.  A  aupply  of  «x- 
:whea    neceeaar;)   without 


id'uu,iliii  period  decreaaea  grid  a  ally 
■acigiit.  Between  the  time  ofiinprag- 
ailuaiiidtlieirriill  growth,  from  fiAeen 
U  iTtalj  dajB  niuajlf  elapa^.  Under 
nmaalile 


^e  will  continue  in 
pnainction  three  or  Tour  monlha. 

Mr.  Milli,  one  of  the  moal  aucceaaful 
ini'Bi  "ith  dung  heat,  giiea  me  theie 
ladjBj pninti  ofhia  culture:— 

Ur.  Hilli  aows  on  Ibe  29th  of  Sep- 
■naber,  and  innaplanla  into  the  Truit- 
"V-pil  OD  the  29ih  of  October.  Range 
°r  tunjwntare  in  pit,  Sii°  Co  S£>°  ind 
U°  1  ud  of  the  bottom-heat  from  85°  to 
'*'.  Be  oaea  neither  aalme  nor  liquid 
Man.  Thevaleremployedii  about 
in  ihiiMr.  Milli  ia  notpartico- 
Toid  Ihe  degene- 


y    Mr.  Beaton,  i 


■^  hue;  laii 
•wd,  implo  j« 


daUy  ii 


iea,  if  propagated  by 
iStingl  or  lajera.  Hi) 
adopted  hf  Mr.  Mean, 
Hid  bury,  Eaq.,  near 
!  ia  recommended  by 
Fe  aUo  atw  a  rery  fine 
,  Jpensd  in  January  ofthia' 
JM'  il844),  by  Mr.  Milla,  from  a  cut- 
"•«  pliBied  in  October.  Aa  the  end  of 
Btptiabar  ia  the  beat  lima  for  purauing 
««"  node  of  propagation,  we  wiE  juit 


JlrMepi,^],*' 


Fig.  31. 


Ihcae  i*  accomp)ia£ed,  will  be  u 
stood  by  teTerring  to  the  aection,  ia 
which  a  la  the  fiow-pipea,  ib  b  the  re- 
turn pipea  in  Ihe  chamber  A.  It  ia 
evident  that,  aa  the  air  in  the  chamber 
baoomea  healed,  it  will  eaeape  upwarda 
by  the  opening  c,  and  ihe  cold  air  from 
the  pnmga  a  will  ruah  iu  to  aupply  iti 

Slice  i  but  Ihe  aeoeiiduig  current  of 
eated  air  coming  in  contact  with  Ihe 
glaai,  ia  cooled,  deacendi,  and  entar- 
tng  the  paaaage  a,  pasaea  into  the  cham- 


n  order  tn  obtain  the*aecond  object,  1 
lave  lo  aomfi  sitant  combined  the  task 
nd  pipe  ayatema. 
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"The  flow-pipe  a  is  put  half  ita  di- 
Rmeter  into  thechanoel  c,  which  when 
filled  with  water,  (or  so  far  as  is  neces- 
sary,) gives  off  a  vapour,  eiactly  pro- 
portionable to  the  heat  of  the  pipe  and 
pit. 

.  **  The  third  requisition  is  produced 
by  the  surrounding  atmosphere  and  heat- 
ing materials. 

"  The  fourth  is  accomplished  simply 
by  lowering  the  upper  sash ;  the  cold 
air  thus  entering  at  the  top  only,  falls 
directly  into  the  passage  fe,  and  passes 
through  the  hot  chamber  before  coming 
in  contact  with  the  plants.  In  order  to 
test  the  circulation,  I  fixed  a  piece  of 
paper  near  the  front  of  the  pit,  and 
found  the  current  to  be  so  strong  as  to 
bend  it  backwards  and  give  it  a  tremu- 
lous motion.  When  the  heat  in  the 
chamber  is  95^,  in  the  open  space  over 
the  bed  it  is  71^ ;  in  the  bottom  of  the 
passage  only  60^ ;  and  in  the  mould  in 
the  bed  it  is  S(P. 

*'  The  amount  of  vapour  is  regulated 
with  the  greatest  facility,  even  from  the 
smallest  quantity  to  the  greatest  den- 
sity."— Gard.  Chron. 

Mr.  Latter,  one  of  the  roost  success- 
ful of  cucumber  growers,  employs  hot 
water,  and  he  gives  me  these  leading 
points  in  his  culture.  He  sows  in  the 
first  week  of  September,  and  the  vines 
from  this  sowing  will  be  in  bearing  and 
very  strong  before  February.  The 
seedlings  are  first  shifVed  into  sixty 
sized  pots,  secondly  into  twenty-fours, 
and  lastly  into  the  largest  size.  If  to  be 
trained  on  a  trellis,  the  runner  must 
not  be  stopped  until  it  has,  trained  to  a 
stick,  grown  through  the  trellis.  The 
temperature  in  the  pit  or  frame  is  kept 
as  nearly  65^  as  possible  during  the 
night,  and  from  75^  to  85^  during  the 
day  ;  air  being  admitted  night  and  day, 
little  or  much,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  weather.  The  bottom  heat  (Mr. 
Latter  is  the  champion  of  the  hot-water 
system)  is  kept  as  near  as  can  be  to  70°, 
although  he  finds  that  85°  does  not 
hurt  the  plants.  He  waters  them  with 
•oft  water  until  February,  and  then 
employs  liquid  manure,  taking  care  that 
tb» temperature  of  the  liquid  is  always 
from  76°  to  80°.  The  earth  over  the 
hot  water  tank  or  pipes  ought  not  to  be 
less  than  fifteen  inches  deep.  During 
severe  fVosts  it  ^s  an  etcellent  plan  to 
keep  a  small  floating  light  burning  with- 
in the  frame  every  night. 


Training. — There  is  no  doubt  that 
training  near  the  glass  of  the  frames 
upon  a  trellis,  makes  the  cucumber  ▼ine 
more  prolific,  and  more  enduring.  In- 
deed, if  trained  with  proper  care,  the 
same  vine  may  be  made  to  bear  through- 
out the  year.  ' 

Hand  Glass  Crops. — The   first   sow- 
ings  for  these  crops  must  be  in  the  last 
two  weeks  of  March ;  to  be  repeated  in 
the  middle  of  April  and  May.  The  aeed 
may  be  inserted  in  a  moderate  hot-bed 
under  hand-glasses,  or  in  the  upper  side 
of  one  of  the  frames  already  in  produc- 
tion, either  in  pots  as  directed  for  the 
firame  crops,  or  in  the  mould  of  the  bed, 
to   be  pricked  into    similar    situation 
when  of  four  or  five  days*  growth ,  in- 
serting only  two  plants,  howerer,  in 
each  pot.     They  must  remain  in    the 
hot  bed  until  of  about  a  month's  gro^vth, 
or  until  they  have  attained  four  roo^h 
leaves ;  being  then  stopped  as  before 
directed  they  are  fit  for  ridging    out 
finally. 

The  ridges  may  be  founded  on  the 
surface,  or  in  trenches  a  foot  and  a  half 
deep,  in  either  case  forming  them   of 
well  prepared  hot  dung,  three  or'  four 
feet  wide  and  two  and  a  half  high  ;  the 
length  being  governed  by  the  number  of 
hand-glasses,  between  each  of  w^hich 
three  feet  and  a  half  must  be  allowed. 
The  earth  is  to  be  laid  on  eight  inches 
thick  ;  when  this  becomes  warm   the 
plants  may  be  inserted  two,  or  at  most 
three,  under  each  glass. 

Watering,  airing,  covering,  &c.,  must 
be  conducted  with  the  precautions  di- 
rected to  be  practised   for  the    frame 
crops.    The  glasses  should  be  kept  on 
as  long  as  possible  without  detriment  to 
the  plants ;  to  prolong  the  time  the  run- 
ners must  be  made  to  grow  perpendicu- 
larly ;  and  still  further  to  protract  their 
continuance,  if  the  season  is  inclement, 
the  glasses  may  be  raised  on  bricks. 
When  no  longer  capable  of  confine- 
ment, the  runners  must  be  pegged  down 
regularly,  advantage  being  taken  of  a 
cool  cloudy  day  to  perform  it  in ;  but 
the  glasses,  even  now,  may  be   con- 
tinued  over  the  centre  of  the  plants 
until  the  close  of  May  or  early  June, 
with  considerable  advantage.     Weeds 
must  be  carefully  removed.   Waterings 
should  be  performed  as  often  as  appears 
necessary. 

If  there  be  a  scarcity  of  dung  in  the 
last  week  in  April,  or  during  May,  cif^ 
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alar  bo1«  maj  ba  dug,  two  teet  in  I  minj  Tirislioi.    Hirdjr  or  h(ir-h>rdT 

rfiuBcLFr,  one   de<>p,   aad    Coat   apart,   irailing  gnnuiila.      Seeda.     GoodiHch 

TbtK  being  fillsd  vvllli  bot  duog,  Irod    >oJ.     Res  Cticinnter.    , 

■a  moderately  firm,  and  earthed  oter       CUCURBITA,      Gourda    tnd    P^ID- 

«eda  or  pJaota.     With  the  ahetter  of  Hardy  tniling  sDiiiiali.    eaeda.    Good 

the  band-gliMef  the;  will  be  icarceJv  :  rich  toil. 

laur   in    production  Ihau    the   rsBukV       CV  LCITIVM  taiidBUM.     Grei 

adttu.  '■■ — '--'•       "■■"■ — 

CUCL'HIS.    TireDty  apecie*,  and 

Fig.  32, 


houie    everareen    ibiub.      Cultiuga. — 
Cominon  «oil. 


"CULTIVATOR  FOR  THE  HAND  CCNNlNGHAMIAiliMiwf*.  Giee>- 
(^(■32)  Umadeoriroii,aDd  iacapible;  houae  etorgreea  tret.  Cottinga  or 
afbcmg  tfipanded  atwiN  ;  it  ii  ofgreat '  aeeda.  Prut  aod  loant. 
aiaity  !■  clearing  out  between  rowi  of  CUNONIA  capuuii.  Green-houie 
legetablea,  looaening  the  aoil,  and  at  erergreeq  tree.  Cullinga.  Sandy  loam 
wee  pertbrmini;  the  work  of  four  ordi-  and  peat. 
Bkry  boea."— Huraf  iir^.  Cl'PANIA.     Se^en  apeeiea.      StuTe 

CULTIVATORS,    Oft     HDE-UAR-  cTergreen  treaa  nr  ihruba.      Cuttinga. 
EOW<t.  "Theaearenowconaiderediii-    Peal  and  loam. 
dHpenaableincnlli.stingom.potatoei,       CUPHEA.'     Fonrteen    speciea.— 

dnlla — doing  the  work  u  effectually  atoTe  biennial,  herbeceoui  perennial 
aa  ir  hoed,  and  much  more  expe-;Dr  erergreen  ataruba.  The  alOTe  ape- 
diiioHly.  Tbe  form  ia  varied  bj  the  i  eiea  grow  best  in  aandj  loam,  and  jik- 
diSerent  makera.  cipeciallj  ia  lh« .  creaae  Oom  cuttinga.  The  annaala — 
■eetb  or  bnea.  They  are  made  to  ei-  I  aeeda.  Common  aoil. 
pasd  or  canltaet.  ao  aa  to  accoDiino-l  CUPIA.  Throe  apeciea.  Bton 
date  in  the  diataoce  between  Iba.  evergreen  ahruba.  Cuttinga.  Loam, 
mwa." — Bia-al  Reg.  peat,  and  ■and. 

Cl'LLUMUlNE     or    COLUMBINE.]      CUPRLSSUS,      Seren   apeciea,  aod 
A^ilrgia.  ■  aome  varieliea.     Hardy  or  grean-honae 

CL'HIS.     See  Cuminum.  ;  evergreen   trees.      Seed*   or  cutUnga, 

CUUIN.     Bee  Lagoicia.  j  Good  rich  loamy  aoil. 

CUMI.VL'M.      Cvniiaua.      Hardy:      CUBATELLA.     Two  apeciea.— 
unaal.     f^esda.     Coramoa  aoil.  Stove  oveixrBeii   abrnba.      Cuttings. — 

CUMUINGU.    Fourapscjea.    Half-;  Sandy  loam. 
hardy    bolbona     perenniala.      Oatelta.j      CURCULIGO.       Six      apeciea,    and 
L««D  and  peat.  [variety.     Stois  or  g 
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ceoui  perenmiaJa.    Offset!.    Loam  and 
peat. 

CURCULIO.  This  gentia  of  Beetle, 
popdarly  known  as  WeeviUf  are  de- 
structive  to  frait,  as  nuts,  nectarines, 
and  peaches,  as  well  as  to  peas,  &c. 
There  are  many  species. 

C.  betuleti.  Vine  Weevil.  Colour, 
eteel-blue.  Attacks  the  leaf,  rolling  it 
up  as  a  nest  for  its  eggs.  The  pear  is 
liable  to  its  attacks  also.  Appears  in 
June  and  July. 

The  species  of  Curculio,  which  is 
more  fatal  in  its  attack  than  any  other, 
is  popularly  known  as  the  ^lum- 
Weevil.  We  copy  the  following  article 
on  the  subject,  from  the  Fruits  and 
Fruit  Trees  qf  America  ?-^ 

"The  Curculio,  or  Plnm- Weevil, 
(RhyncJuBnus  Nenuphar,)  is  the  uncom- 
promising foe  of  all  smooth-stone  fruits. 
The  cultivato^of  the  Plum,  the  Nec- 
tarine, and  the  Apricot,  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  after  a  flikttering  pro- 
fusion of  snow^  blossoms  and  an  abun- 
dant promise  in  the  thickly  set  young 
crops  of  fruit,  has  the  freouent  mortifi- 
cation of  seeing  nearly  all,  or  indeed, 
often  the  whole  crop,  fall  from  the 
trees  when  half  or  two- thirds  grown. 

"  If  he  eiamines  these  falling  fruits, 
be  will  perceive  on  the  surface  of  each, 
not  fiir  from  the  stalk,  a  small  semi- 
circular scar.  This  star  is  the  crescent' 
shaped  insignia  of  that  little  Turk,  the 
Curculio ;  an  inseet  so  small,  as  per- 
hapsj  to  have  escaped  his  observation 
for  years,  unless  particularly  drawn  to 
it,  but  which  nevertheless  appropriates 
to  himself  the  whole  product  of  a  tree, 
or  an  orchard  of  a  thousand  trees. 

« The  habits  of  this  Curculio,  or 
Plum- Weevil,  are  not  yet  fully  and  en- 
tirely ascertained.  But  careful  ob- 
eervation  has  resulted  in  establishing 
the  following  points  in  its  history. 

«  The  Plum- Weevil  is  a  small,  dark 
brown  beetle,  with  spots  of  white, 
yellow,  and  black.  Its  length  is 
scarcely  one-fifth  of  an  inch.  On  its 
back  are  two  black  humps,  and  it  is 
furnished  with  a  pretty  long,  curved 
throat  and  snout,  which,  when  it  is  at 
rest,  is  bent  between  the  forelegs.  It 
is  also  provided  with  two  wings  with 
which  it  flies  through  the  air.  How  far 
this  insect  flies  is  yet  a  disputed  point, 
some  cultivators  affirming  that  it  scarce- 
ly goes  fiurther  than  a  single  tree,  and 
others   believing  that  it  flies  over  a 


whole  neighbonrhood.  Oar  owb  ob- 
servation inclines  us  to  the  belief  that 
this  insect  emigrates  just  in  proportion 
as  it  finds  in  more  or  less  abundance 
the  tender  fruit  for  depositing  its  eggs. 
Very  rarely  do  we  see  more  than  one 
puncture  in  a  plum,  and,  if  the  insects 
are  abundant,  the  trees  of  a  single  8f»ot 
will  not  afford  a  sufficient  number  for 
the  purpose ;  then  there  is  little  doubt 
(as  we  have  seen  them  flying  through 
the  air,)  that  the  insect  flies  farther  in 
search  of  a  larger  supply.  But  nsnally, 
we  think  it  remains  nearly  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  or  migrates  bnt  slowly. 

"  About  a  week  or  two  after  the 
blossoms  have  fallen  fVom  the  trees,  if 
we  examine  the  fruit  of  the  plum  in  a 
district  where  this  insect  aboonds,  we 
shall  find  the  small,  newly  formed  fruit, 
beginning  to  be  punctured  by  the  pro- 
boscis ofthe  Plum- Weevil.  The  insect 
is  so  small  and  shy,  that  unlets  we 
watch  closely  it  is  very  likely  to  escape 
our  notice.  But  if  we  strike  or  shake 
the  tree  suddenly,  it  will  (all  in  con- 
siderable numbers  on  the  ground, 
drawn  up  as  if  dead,  and  resembling  a 
small  raisin,  or,  perhaps  more  nearly, 
a  ripe  hemp  seed.  From  the  first  of 
April  until  August,  this  insect  may  be 
found,  though  we  think  its  depreda- 
tions on  fruit,  and  indeed  its  appear- 
ance in  any  quantity,  is  confined  to  the 
month  of  May  in  this  climate.  In 
places  where  it  is  very  abundant,  it 
also  attacks  to  some  extent  the  cherry, 
the  peach,  and  even  the  apple. 

"  Early  in  July  the  punctured  plums 
begin  to  fall  rapidly  from  the  tree. 
The  egg  deposited  in  each,  at  first  in- 
visible, has  become  a  white  grub  or 
larva,  which  slowly  eats  its  way  to- 
wards the  stone  or  pit.  As  soon  as  it 
reaches  this  point,  the  fruit  falls  to  the 
ground.  Here,  if  left  undisturbed,  the 
grub  soon  finds  its  way  into  the  soil. 

"There,  according  to  most  culti- 
vators of  fruit,  and  to  our  own  observa- 
tions, the  grubs  or  larvae  remain  till  the 
ensuing  spring,  when  in  their  perfect 
form  they  again  emerge  as  beetles  and 
renew  their  ravages  on  the  fruit.  It  is 
true  that  Harris,  and  some  other  nata- 
ralists,  have  proved  that  the  insect  doe< 
someUmea  undergo  its  final  transforma- 
tion and  emerge  from  the  ground  ia 
twenty  days,  but  we  are  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  this  only  takes  place  with 
a  small  portion  of  the  brood,  which, 
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peribips,  kaire  pene^ted  but  a  Tery 
ifaort  distance  below  the  rarface  of  the 
Mil.  These  making  iheir  appearance 
ii  midmnnnier,  and  finding  no  young 
fiajt,  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  young 
bnocbes  of  trees,  etc.  But  it  is  unde- 
liaMe  that  the  season  of  the  Plum- 
Weevil  is  early  spring,  and  that  most 
«f  the  larrc  which  produce  this  annual 
•warm,  resaatn  in  the  soil  during  the 
vhole  period  intervening  since  the  fall 
of  the  previous  year's  fruit. 

''There  are  several  modes  of  de« 
Mrsyinf  this  troublesome  insect.  Be- 
fere  detailing  them,  we  will  again 
allsde  to  the  fact,  that  we  have  never 
kaowB  an  instance  of  its  being  trouble- 
lOBe  in  a  heavy  soil.  Almost  always 
the  complaint  comes  from  portions  of 
esontry  where  the  soil  is  light  md 
nady.  The  eiplanation  of  this  would 
■eca  to  be  that  the  compact  nature  of 
t  diyey  soil  is  not  (avourabTe  to  the 
ptmage  or  life  of  this  insect,  while  the 
varm  and  easily  permeable  surface  of 
*udy  land  nurses  every  insect  through 
its  tender  Isrve  state*  Plum  trees 
growing  in  hard  trodden  court-yards, 
anally  bear  plentiful  crops.  Follow- 
iif  these  hints  some  persons  have  de- 
terred the  Plum- Weevil  by  paving  be- 
■cath  the  trees ;  and  we  have  lately 
Kea  a  most  successful  experiment 
which  consisted  in  spreading  beneath 
the  tree  as  far  as  the  branches  ex- 
teaded  a  mortar  made  of  stiff  clay 
l^t  the  thickness  of  two  or  three 
iaches  which  completely  prevented 
t^  descent  of  the  insect  into  the  earth. 
This  it  quickly  and  easily  applied,  and 
■»y  therefore  be  renewed  every  season 
ntil  it  is  no  longer  found  necessary. 

"The    other    modes  of  destroying 
*he  I^nn-Weevil  are  the  following  : — 

I.  **  Shaking  the  tree  and  killing  the 
^la.  Watch  the  young  fruit,  and  you 
wili  perceive  when  the  insect  makes  its 
appearance, by  its  punctures  upon  them. 
Spread  some  sheets  under  the  tree,  and 
•Wke  the  trunk  pretty  sharply  several 
tioMs  with  a  vooden  maUet.  The  in- 
*0cts  will  quickly  fall,  and  should  be 
^«d  immediately.  This  should  be 
''^P^ated  daily  for  a  week,  or  so  long 
*•  the  insects  continue  to  make  their 
appearance.  Repeated  trials  have 
Pi'oved,  beyond  question,  that  thia 
nther  tedious  mode  is  a  very  effectual 
<*«?  if  persisted  in.  Coops  of  chickens 
placed  about  under  the  trees  at  this 
12 


season  will  assist  in  destroying  the  in- 
sects. 

2.  Oatkering  the  fruit  and  destroying 
the  larva.  As  the  insect,  in  its  larvae 
or  grub  form,  is  yet  within  the  plums 
when  they  fall  prematurely  from  the 
tree,  it  is  a  very  obvious  mode  of  ex- 
terminating the  next  year's  brood  to 
gather  these  fallen  fruits,  daily,  and 
feed  them  to  swine,  boil,  or  otherwise 
destroy  them.  In  our  own  garden, 
where  several  years  ago  we  suffered  by 
the  Plum- Weevil,  we  have  found  thst 
this  practice,  pursued  for  a  couple  of 
seasons,  has  been  pretty  effectual. 
Others  have  reported  less  favourably  of 
it;  but  this,  we  think,  arose  from  their 
trying  it  too  short  a  time,  in  a  soil  and 

\  neighbourhood  where  the  insect  is  very 
I  abundant,  and  where  it  consequently 
had  sought  extensively  other  kinds  of 
I  fruit  besides  the  plum. 

*'A  more  simple  and  easy  way  of 
covering  the  difficulty,  where  there  is 
a  plum  orchard  or  enclosure,  is  that  of 
turning  in  swine  and  fowls  during  the 
whole  season,  when  the  stung  plums 
are  dropping  to  the  ground.  The  fruit, 
and  the  insects  contained  in  it,  will 
thus  be  devoured  together.  This  is  an 
excellent  expedient  for  the  farmer,  who 
bestows  his  time  grudgingly  on  the  cares 
of  the  garden. 

3.  «  The  use  qf  salt.  A  good  deal  of 
attention  has  lately  been  drawn  to  the 
use  of  common  salt,  as  a  remedy  for 
the  Curculio.  Trials  have  been  made 
with  this  substance  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  where  scarcely  a  ripe 
plum  was  formerly  obtained,  with  the 
most  complete  success.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  persons,  afler  testing  it, 
have  pronounced  it  of  no  value.  Our 
own  experience  is  greatly  in  favour  of 
its    use.      We   believe    that,  properly 

I  applied,  it  ia  an  effectual  remedy 
against  the  Curculio,  while  it  also  pro- 
motes the  growth  of  the  tree,  and  keeps 
i  the  soil  in  that  state  most  congenial  to 
I  its  productiveness.  The  failures  that 
have  arisen  in  its  use,  have,  doubtless, 
grown  out  of  an  imperfect  application, 
either  in  regard  to  the  quantity  or  the 
time  of  applying  it. 

«  In  the  directions  usually  given,  it 
seems  only  considered  necessary  to 
apply  salt,  pretty  plentifully,  at  any 
season.  If  the  soil  be  thoroughly  satu- 
rated with  salt,  it  is  probable  that  it 
would  destroy  insects  therein,  in  anj 
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stage  of  their  growth.    Bnt,  thoagh  the  >  crop.    More  rarely  it  attacks  the  pear 
plum  tree  seems  fond  of  saline  matter, '  blossom.    Appears  in  March  and  April 


(and  one  of  the  most  successful  ezperi 
roenters  applied  strong  fish  brine,  at 
the  rate  of  three  or  four  paiJs  full  to  a 
tree  of  moderate  size,)  it  must  be  con- 
fessed this  is  a  somewhat  dangerous 
mode,  as  the  roots  are  forced  to  re- 
ceive a  large  supply  of  so  powerful  an 
agent  at  once. 

**  The  best  method  of  applying  salt 
against  the  Plum- Weevil  is  that  of 
strewing  it  pretty  thickly  over  the  sur- 
face, vhen  the  punctured  plums  com- 
mence dropping.  The  surface  of  the 
ground  should  be  made  smooth  and 
hard,  and  fine  packing  salt  may  then  be 
evenly  spread  over  it,  as  far  as  the 
branches  extend,  and  about  a  fourth  of 
an  inch  in  depth.  Should  the  weather 
be  fine,  this  coat  will  last  until  the  fruit 
infected  has  all  fallen  ;  should  it  be  dis- 
solved or  carried  off  by  showers,  it 
must  be  replaced  directly.  The  larvs 
or  grubs  of  the  Weevil,  in  this  most 
tender  state,  emerging  from  the  plum 
to  enter  the  ground,  will  fall  a  prey  to 
the  effect  of^the  salt  before  they  are 
able  to  reach  the  soil.  If  this  is  care- 
fully and  generally  practised,  we  have 
little  doubt  of  its  finally  ridding  the 
cultivator  of  this  troublesome  enemy, 
even  in  the  worst  districts  and  soils." 

C.  cupreus.  Copper-coloured  Weevil. 
Attacks  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  of 
the  plum  and  apricot,  as  well  as  their 
fruit.    June  and  July. 

C  bacchus.  Purple  or  Apple  Weevil . 
Pierces  the  fruii  of  the  apple,  deposit- 
ing within  it  its  eggs.    June  and  July. 

«  C.  suicatus.     Colour,  dull    black. 


C.pyri.  Pear  Weevil.  Dark  brown, 
very  like  the  apple  weevil.     April. 

C.  oblongus.  Oblong  Weevil.  Red- 
dish-brown colour.  Feeds  on  the  young 
leaves  of  the  peach,  apricot,  plum,  pear, 
and  apple.    Appears  in  May. 

C.  pleurostigma.    See  Amhurjf. 

C.  Hneatut.  Striped  Pea  Weevil. 
Ochreous  colour,  and  striped.  Appears 
in  March  and  April. 

C.  macularhtt.  Spotted  Weevil .  Gray 
colour.  April.  Also  destroys \he  pea. 
Soot  or  lime  sprinkled  over  peas  earl  j 
in  the  rooming  before  the  dew  is  off 
from  them,  and  so  thickly  as  to  cover 
the  soil  about  them,  would  prol>ablj 
save  them.  To  mitigate  the  attack  of 
the' weevils  upon  trees,  the  only  mode 
is  to  spread  a  sheet  beneath  them,  to 
shake  each  branch,  and  to  destroy  thoae 
beetles  which  &1I.  They  usually  feed 
at  night. 

C.  nucum.  Nut  Weevil ,  of  which  tbe 
m^got  ia  so  frequent  in  our  filberts. 
Mr.  Curtis  thus  describes  it :— <<  The 
insect  is  brown,  with  darker  bands  ;  ia 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and  haa 
a  long  horny  beak,  about  the  middle  of 
which  are  placed  antennc  When  the 
nut  is  in  a  young  state  the  female  weevil 
deposits  a  single  egg.  The  maggot  is 
hatched  in  about  a  fortnight,  and  con- 
tinues feeding  in  the  interior  of  the  not 
till  it  is  full  grown.  The  nut  falls  when 
the  maggot  has  no  legs,  nor,  indeed, 
has  it  any  use  for  them,  being  hatched 
in  the  midst  of  its  food  ;  and  when  the 
nut  remains  on  the  tree,  it  forces  itself 
out  of  th6  hole  it  eats  in  the  nut,  and 


Attacks  the  shoots  and  leaves  of  vines   falls  almost  immediately  to  the  groond. 
in  hot-houses  in  January,  and  those  on  |  The  only  remedy  we  are  aware  of  is. 


walls  at  the  end  of  May  or  June.  It 
will  also  eat  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  the 
peach.  It  deposits  its  eggs  just  below 
the  surface  of^  the  soil,  and  these  not 
only  injure  the  roots  of  the  vine,  but 
those  of  the  sedum,  saxifrage,  trollius. 


in  the  course  of  the  summer  to  fre- 
quently shake  the  trees,  which  will 
cause  all  the  eaten  nuts  to  fall  to  the 
ground,  when  they  must  be  collected 
and  burned." — Gard.  Chron, 

C.  picipes  is  a  dull  black,  and  is  very 


auricula,  and  primrose,  detaching  the   injurious  in  the  vinery, 
roots  from  the  crowns." — Oard.  Oiron.  I      C.  tenebriconuf  infests  the  apricot. 
See  a  fuller  description  of  this  insect  |  Mr.  Curtis  says,  that  <<  every  crevice  in 
under  its  modern  name  of  Otyorhincus,   old   garden-walls  of^en    swarms    with 

C.  alliarict.  Stem-boring  Weevil,  theso  weevils;  and  nothing  would  prove 
Steel-green  colour.  Bores  the  shoots  I  a  greater  check  to  their  increase  than 
and  graAs  of  young  fruit  trees.  Ap-  stopping  all  crevices  or  holes  in  walls 
pears  in  June  and  July.  with  mortar,  plaster  of  Paris,  or  Roman 

C.pomorwn,  Apple  Weevil.  Colour,  cement,  and  the  interior  of  hot-hooses 
dark  brown.     Attacks  the  blossom  of  should  be  annually  washed  with  lime ; 


the  applo,  and  oflen  destroys  the  whole 


the  old  bark  of  the  vines  under  which 
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^ej  lark,  should  be  stripped  off  earl j  ' 
ii  the  spring,  and  the  roots  examined  | 
ii  October,  when  they  exhibit  any  nn- 
keilthy  symptoms  f^om  the  attacks  of 
tk  maggots  of  C.  nUcatus. 

**  When  the  lanrc  are  ascertained  to 
reside  at  the  base  of  the  wall,  salt  might 
be  freely  sprinkled,  which  will  kill  i 
then  as  readily  as  it  wijl  the  maggots 
in  Bots;  strong  infusions  of  tobacco- 
vater,  aloes,  and  qoassia,  are  also  re- 
csBBieBded.''~Gkird.  ChroA. 

CURCUMA.  Twenty-one  species. 
Store  berbaceoos  perennials.  From  C. 
^oRfa  tarmeric  is  obtained.  Offsets. 
Ikk  tight  soU. 

CURL.  A  disease  of  the  potato.' 
"Aijonecan  enmire  the  occurrence' 
of  thii  disease  by  keeping  the  sets  in  a 
•tsation  faroorable  to  their  vegetation, 
M  ia  a  warm  damp  oothonse,  and  then 
nbbiBg  off  repeatedly  the  long  shoots 
they  bare  thrown  out.  Sets  that  have 
W«i  10  treated  I  have  invariably  found 
produce  curled  pl&nte.  Is  not  Uie  rea- 
»a  tcry  apparent  ?  The  vital  energy 
ks4  been  weakened  by  the  repeated 
^Aorts  to  vegetate ;  so  that  when  planted 
is  the  soil,  their  energy  v»as  unequal  to 
(^  perfect  development  of  the  parts ; 
fftiht  curl  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
*  distorted  or  incomplete  formation  of 
tbe  foliage,  preceded  by  an  imperfect 
pndoction  of  jthe  fibrooa  roots. 

"The  variety  employed*  was  ihe  Early 
S^'  An  equal  number  of  whole  mo- 
<f<ntelj-sixed  potatoes,  that  had  been 
'"•tsd  in  three  different  modes,  were 
pltBied  the  last  week  of  March. 

"^0. 1.  Twenty  sets  that  had  been 
cwefttUy  kept  cold  and  dry  throughout 
the  winter,  firm,  unshrivelled,  and  with  , 
■carcely  any  symptoms  of  vegetation. 

**  5o.  2.  Twenty  sets  that  had  been  j 
■<pt  warm  and  moist,  and  from  which  j 
^  shoots,  after  attaining  a  length  oft 
winches,  hid  been  thrice  removed. 

**  No.  3.  Twenty  sets  that  had  been  ^ 
>cpt  warm  and  moist  for  about  half  the  j 
Jw  that  No.  2  had,  and  from  which 
^•■hoots,  three  inches  in  length,  had  i 
h««i  removed  only  twice.  i 

'*  All  the  sets  were  planted  the  same  j 

■wrnisj,  each  exactly  six  inches  below  j 

^  sarface,  and  each  with  an  unsprout- ; 

^  eje  upwards.    The  spring  was  ge- 
Bial.  I 

'*0f  No.  ],  nineteen  plants  came  up. 
1^  twentieth  seemed  to  have  been  re- 
BOTcd  by  an  accident.    Of  the  nineteen  ; 


not  one  was  curled.    The  produce,  a 
full  average  crop. 

'*  Of  No.  2  all  came  up,  but  from  ten 
to  fourteen  days  later  than  those  of 
No.  1,  and  three  of  the  plants  sixteen 
days  later.   Fourteen  of  the  plants  were 
curled. 

<<  Of  No.  3  all  came  up,  but  from  ten 
to  fourteen  days  later  than  those  of  No. 
1.  Four  plants  were  as  severely  curled 
as  those  in  No.  2,  eight  were  less  so, 
and  the  remainder  not  at  all ;  but  of 
these  the  produce  was  below  an  ave- 
rage, and  a  full  fortnight  later  in  ripening. 

"  Dickson,  Crichton,  Knight,  and 
others,  have  found  that  tubers  taken  up 
before  they  are  fully  ripened,  produce 
plants  not  so  liable  to  the  curl  as  those 
that  have  remained  in  the  ground  until 
completely  perfected;  and  I  believe 
under  ordinary  treatment  this  to  be  the 
fact,  for  it  is  rational.  The  process  of 
ripening  proceeds  in  the  potato,  as  in 
the  lipple,  after  it  has  been  gathered ; 
and  until  that  is  perfected  it  is  accumu- 
lating vigour,  shows  no  appetency  to 
vegetate,  consequently  is  not  exhaust- 
ing its  vitality,  which  is  a  great  point, 
considering  the  careless  mode  usually 
adopted  to  store  them  through  the  win- 
ter ;  for  this  energy  commences  its  de- 
cline from  the  moment  it  begins  to  de- 
velope  the  parts  of  the  future  plant. 
Tubers  taken  from  the  soil  before  per- 
fectly ripe,  never  are  so  early  in  showing 
symptoms  of  vegetation.  Crichton,  Hun- 
ter, and  Young^in  some  of  the  works 
before  referred  to,  have  also  agreed, 
that  exposing  the  sets  to  light  and  air, 
allowing  them  to  become  dry  and  shri- 
velled, also  induces  the  curl  in  the  plants 
arising  from  them.  This  result  of  ex- 
perience also  confirms  my  conclusion, 
that  the  disease  arises  from  deficient 
vital  energy ;  for  no  process,  more  than 
this  drying  one  of  exposure  to  the  light 
and  air,  tends  to  take  away  from  a  tuber 
the  power  of  vegetating  altogether. 

*'  Every  one  acquainted  with  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  potato,  is  aware  of  the 
great  difference  existing  in  the  varieties; 
as  to  their  early  and  rapid  vegetation, 
those  that  excel  in  this  quality  are  of 
course  the  most  easily  excitable.  A 
consequence  of  this  is,  that  they  are 
always  planted  earliest  in  the  spring, 
before  their  vital  power  has  become 
very  active ;  and  of^  all  crops,  practice 
deiioonstrates  that  these  early  ones  are 
least  liable  to  the  curl.    But  what  it 
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the  consequence  y  on  the  contrary,  if  an 
early  Tariety  is  planted  for  a  main  crop 
later  in  the  spring,  when  extraordinary 
pains  in  keeping  them  cold  and  dry 
have  not  been  employed  to  check  their 
vegetation,  and  consequent  decrease  of 
Yital  energy  f  Such  crop,  then,  is  more 
than  any  other  liable  to  the  disease, 
and  a  good  proTontiTe  has  been  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Lindley,  namely,  that  of 
planting  the  tubers  in  autumn,  imme^ 
diately  af\er  they  have  ripened.  The 
results  of  my  view  of  the  disease,  sus- 
tsined  by  numerous  experiments,  are, 
that  it  will  never  occur  if  the  fbllowing 
points  are  attended  to : — First,  that  the 
sets  are  from  tubers  that  exhibit  scarcely 
any  symptoms  of  incipient  vegetation ; 
to  effect  which  they  ought,  throughout 
the  winter,  to  be  preserved  as  cool  and 
as  much  excluded  from  the  air  as  pos- 
sible. Secondly,  that  the  tubers  should 
be  perfectly  ripened.  Thirdly,  that  they 
should  be  planted  immediately  after 
they  are  cut.  Fourthly,  that  the  ma- 
nure applied  should  be  spread  regular- 
ly, and  mixed  with  the  soil,  and  not 
along  a  trench  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  sets.  Fifthly,  that  the  crop  is 
not  raised  for  several  successive  years 
on  the  same  area." — Principlet  qf  Gar- 
dening, 

CURRANT.    (Ribes.) 
Black  Currant,    (R,  nigrum.) 

1.  Black  Grape. 

2.  Black  Naples,  largest  and  best. 

3.  Common  Black.        * 

4.  Russian  Green. 

Red  Currant,    (R,  rubrum,) 

1.  Common  Red. 

2.  Red  Dutch,  large  and  good. 

3.  Knight's  Large  Red,  largest. 

4.  Knight's  Sweet  Red,  large,  and  not 

so  acid  as  other  red  varieties. 

5.  Knight's  Early  Red. 

6.  Champagne. 

7.  Striped-fruited — berries  marked  with 

red  and  white  stripes. 

8.  Striped-leaved. 

9.  Rock  Currant. 

White  Currant.    {R,  album.) 
1.  Common  White. 
3.  White  Dutch,  largest  and  best. 

3.  Peari  White. 

4.  Speary's  White. 

Soil. — Any  fertile  garden  soil  suits 
them. 

Propagation. —  By  Cuttings. —  The 
hem  shoots  for  propagating  from  are 
those  that  are  fully  ripened^  and  not  too 


strong.  They  are  first  to  be  deprived 
of  about  two  or  three  inches  of  the 
point,  and  cut  into  lengths  often  inchee 
or  a  foot,  according  to  the  sixe  and 
strength  of  the  shoots. 

Then,  with  a  sharp  knife,  divest  each 
shoot  of  the  whole  of  its  bods,  except- 
ing three  or  four  nearest  the  top  of  the 
cutting,  which  must  t»e  left  to  form  the 
branches  of  theVutore  plant. 

Rubbing  off  the  buds  is  not  sufficient; 
they  require  to  be  picked  out,  or  pared 
very  close,  to  prevent  them  from  throw- 
ing up  suckers,  which  materially  affect 
the  growth  of  the  plants,  and  rob  the 
fruiting  branches  of  most  of  their  noo- 
rishment,  when  not  displaced  in  proper 
time.  The  small  buds  towards  the  base 
of  the  cutting  are  always  the  most  trou- 
blesome in  this  respect,  and  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  remove  them  effect- 
ually before  the  cutting  is  inserted  im 
the  ground. 

Immediately  underneath  the  part 
which  the  lowest  bud  occopied  make  a 
clean  horizontal  cut,  without  displacing 
any  portion  of  the  bark,  and  the  cutting 
is  then  complete. 

A  small  spot  is  next  to  be  dug  and 
got  ready  for  them,  and  if  it  can  be 
obtained  in  a  situation  that  is  rather 
shaded  than  otherwise,  so  much  the 
better. 

The  cuttings  are  then  to  be  inserted 
in  rows  a  foot  apart,  six  or  eight  inchee 
asunder,  and  two  or  three  inches  deep, 
and  the  earth  firmly  pressed  around 
them,  either  with  the  band,  or  by  plac- 
ing one  foot  on  each  side  of  the  row,  and 
treading  it  from  one  end  to  the  other. — 
Gard,  Chron. 

Observe,  those  designed  for  common 
standards  should  be  trained  up  to  a 
twelve  or  fifteen  inch  stem,  then  en- 
courage them  to  branch  out  all  round 
at  that  height  to  form  a  full  head,  for  if 
suffered  to  branch  away^immediatelj 
from  the  bottom,  they  overspread  the 
ground,  that  no  crops  can  grow  near 
them,  as  well  as  appear  unsightly,  and 
render  it  inconvenient  to  do  the  neeee* 
sary  work — thin  the  branches  to  mode- 
rate distances. 

By  Suckers. — All  the  sorts  are  too 
apt  to  send  up  suckers  from  the  roots; 
each  sucker  forming  a  proper  plant  is 
the  most  expeditious  mode  of  propa- 
gating. They  may  be  taken  op  in 
autumn,  winter,  or  spring,  with  roots, 
or  even  such  as  are  without  fibres  will 
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noeeed ;  planting  them  either  in  nur- 
•ny-rowfl  for  a  year  or  two,  or  soch  as 
ire  Ull  and  strong  maj  be  planted  at 
once,  where  thej  are  to  remain,  obsenr- 
iif  to  train  the  whole  for  the  purposes 
intended,  as  directed  for  the  cuttings, 
tad  tbej  will  form  bearing  plants  after 
€Be  or  two  years*  growth. 

The  propagating  by  suckers  is  by 
looe  objected  to,  alleging  they  incline 
to  ran  greatly  to  suckers  again :  there 
i^  however,  but  little  foundation  in 
^,  for  it  is  peculiar  to  these  shrubs, 
let  them  be  raised  either  by  seeds, 
cattingt,  or  any  other  method. 

By  Layen.  —  The  young  branches 
beiag  laid  in  autumn,  winter,  or  spring, 
will  readily  strike  root,  and  next  autumn 
be  fit  to  transplant. 

In  the  general  propagation  of  these 
ikrabs  we  would  observe,  that  as  they 
latarally  throw  out  many  suckers  from 
tke  root,  so  as  often  to  become  tronble- 
iome,  it  it  proper,  proTious  to  planting 
tbe  cuttings  and  suckers,  &c.,  to  rob  off 
dote  all  the  buds  or  prominent  eyes 
fron  tbe  lower  part,  as  far  as  they  are 
to  be  pat  into  the  ground,  which  will  in 
MHDe  measure  diminish  tiieir  tendency 
ia  the  production  of  suckers ;  likewise, 
wWb  transplanting  the  young  plants,  if 
tiiej  discover  any  tendencv  ta  the  pro- 
diction  of  suckers,  let  all  such  parts 
be  also  careffally  robbed  off  close.— 
Jitrcrmkie, 

GrttfUmg. — An  anonymous  writer  in 
tbe  Gordener*8  Oironicle  observes,  that 
''tfandard  currants  have  a  pretty  ap- 
pearance, and  this  is  increased  if  they 
m  graft^  with  opposite  colours,  such 
tt  black  and  white,  and  red,  or  red  and 
vbite.  Allow  the  stock  to  reach  four 
fcet  ia  height,  then  let  it  be  stopped  so 
tt  to  make  a  bushy  compact  head. 

"For  standards  or  espaliers,  train 
ttther  horizontally  or  by  the  fan  method, 
*boat  six  shoots  or  more,  according  to 
the  space  yon  wish  to  cover  on  either 
*id«,  leaving  one  for  the  centre  to  be 
r^ed.  Train  the  same  number  of 
*wHs  of  the  worked  variety.  Each 
Icidinf  shoot,  if  kept  and  spurred  in, 
will  bear  abundantly,  and  the  fruit  will 
ilio  be  of  finer  quality,  and  of  a  sweeter 
itvonr,  by  being  fnllY  exposed  to  the 
^  and  air,  which  is  better  attained  by 
tkis  method  than  if  the  plants  were 
grown  in  the  nsnal  way. 

IVolnlng  a»  Etpaners, — Mr.  Snow, 
gardener  at  Swinton  Gardenfl,  for  this 


purpose  gives  the  following  directions : 
**  Procure  stakes  four  feet  in  length, 
and  three  or  throe  and  a  half  inches  in 
circumference.  To  these,  disposed  after 
this  manner,  XXXXX,  train  the  trees 
in  the  fan  method,  and  tie  the  shoots  to 
the  stakes  with  matting.  Independent 
of  being  secure  from  the  wind,  there 
are  other  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
this  mode  of  training ;  the  space  taken 
up  is  less,  the  pruning  is  more  easily 
performed,  and  the  whole  surface  is 
regularly  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
sun  and  air.  The  wood  is  also  equally 
and  properly  ripened,  and  better  crops 
of  well-flavoured  fruit  ensue. 

'<  By  this  means  the  late  kinds  are 
likewise  much  more  easily  and  more 
securely  protected  from  the  depredation 
of  birds  and  wasps,  and  from  injury  by 
fl'ost  or  wet. 

*'A  single  mat  thrown  over  the  bushes 
is  sufficient  to  preserve  the  fruit  until 
Christmas,  or  later.  And  moreover,  by 
this  system  the  trees  in  matting  up  are 
not  disfigured  or  crushed,  the  wet  is 
more  effectually  kept  off,  as  it  does  not 
fall  on  the  mat  and  soak  through  to  the 
fruit;  but  fVom  no  flat  surface  being 

{tresented  the  rain  runs  off  the  mat  as  it 
alls ;  the  fVuit  is  kept  perfectly  dry,  and 
there  is  little  or  no  injury  done  to  the 
mat.  The  stakes  never  want  renewing, 
as  the  bushes,  when  once  in  a  regular 
shape,  aupport  themselves."  —  Gar<f. 
Chron. 

After-Culture, —  "Never  allow  the 
branches  to  be  too  crowded,  or  to  in- 
terfere with  one  another.  Tbe  shoots 
which  spring  up  in  tbe  centre  are  to  be 
cut  away  very  close,  as  well  as  the  small 
shoots  on  the  main  branches,  leaving 
only  the  external  one,  which  must  be 
shortened  for  about  a  third  of  its  length. 
If  this  is  done,  the  bush  will  have  the 
form  oT  a  cup,  with  the  branches  ranged 
regularly  round  the  stem.  Red  and 
white  currants  require  the  same  treat- 
ment, as  they  produce  their  fruit  on 
spurs.  The  black  currant  must  be 
managed  differently,  as  it  bears  chiefly 
on  the  shoots  of  the  preceding  year. 
Instead,  therefore,  or  spurring  and 
otherwise  shortening  the  branches,  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  thin  them,  and 
keep  the  bushes  compact." — Oard. 
Chron. 

Forcing. — Red  and  white  cnrrants 
may  be  m  our  desserts  during  nine 
months  of  the  twelve.    Pot  some  three- 
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J  ear-old  plants  during  the  firtt  week  of 
anaary,  and  place  half  of  them  in  the 
peach-houie,  and  the  other  moiety  on 
the  npper  shelf  of  the  green-house. 
The  first  will  come  into  bearing  early 
in  April,  and  the  remainder  at  the  end 
of  May.  The  open  ground  crop  is  fit 
for  gathering  before  June  closes,  and 
some  of  these,  if  matted  over  at  the  end 
of  July,  may  be  kept  good  until  Decem- 
ber terminates. 

CURRANT  SPHINX.    See  Sphinx. 

CURTOGYNE.     Three  species.  I 
Green-house  evergreen  shrubs.     Cut-  < 
tings,  put  for  a  few  days  in  the  sun. 
Sandy  loam. 

CUSSONIA.  Three  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings. 
Peat  and  loam. 

CUSTARD  APPLE.    Anona, 

CUTTING  is  a  part  of  a  plant  capa- 
ble of  emitting  roots,  and  of  becoming 
an  individual  similar  to  its  parent.    The  | 
circumstances   requisite  to  efi*ect  this ' 
are  a  suitable  temperature  and  degree  ! 
of  moisture. 

Cuttings  in  general  may  be  taken 
either  from  the  stem,  branch,  or  root ; 
and  are,  in  fact,  grafls,  which  by  being 
placed  in  the  earth,  a  medium  favour- 
able to  the  production  of  roots  these 
emit,  instead  of  aiding  the  stock  to 
effect  that  development  of  vessels  neces- 
sary for  their  union  to  it,  had  they  been 
grafted.  A  due  degree  of  moisture  in 
me  soil  is  absolutely  required  from  it  by 
cuttings,  for  these  will  often  produce 
roots  if  placed  in  water  only.  The 
time  for  taking  off  cuttings  from  the 
parent  plant  for  propagation,  is  when 
the  sap  is  in  full  activity;  the  vital 
energy  in  all  its  parts  is  then  most  po- 
tent for  the  development  of  the  new 
organs  their  altered  circumstances  re- 
quire. Well-matured  buds  are  found  to 
emit  roots  roost  successfully,  and  appa- 
rently for  the  same  reason  that  they  are 
least  liable  to  failure,  when  employed 
for  budding,  viz.,  that  being  less  easily 
excitable,  they  do  not  begin  to  develop 
until  the  cutting  has  the  power  to  afford 
a  due  supply  of  sap.  Therefore,  in 
taking  a  cutting,  it  is  advisable  to  re- 
move a  portion  of  the  wood  having  on 
it  a  bud,  or  joint,  as  it  is  popularly  call- 
ed, of  the  previous  year's  production. 
Many  plants  can  be  multiplied  by  cut- 
tings with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and 
after  every  care  nas  been  taken  to  se- 
cure to  the  cutting  every  circumstance 


favourable   to    the   deTdopement    of 
roots. 

Those  plants  which  yegetate  rapidly, 
and  delight  in  either  a  moist  or  rich 
soil,  are  those  which  are  propagated 
most  readily  by  this  mode,  and  such 
plants  are  the  willow,  gooseberry  ajid 
pelargonium ;  a  budded  section  of  these 
can  hardly  be  thrust  into  the  groand 
without  its  rooting. 

Cuttings  of  those  plants  which  grow 
tardily,  or  in  other  words  form  new  parts 
slowly,  are  those  which  are  most  liable 
to  fail.  These  are  strikingly  instanced 
in  the  heaths,  the  orange,  and  cersf- 
tonia. 

A  rooted  catting  is  not  a  new  plant, 
it  is  only  an  extension  of  the  parent, 
gifted  with  precisely  the  same  habits, 
and  delighting  most  in  exactly  the  same 
degree  of  heat,  light  and  moistore,  and 
in  the  same  food. 

A  cutting  produces  roots,  either  from 
a  bud  or  eye,  or  from  a  callus  resem- 
bling a  protuberant  lip,  which  Ibrms 
from  the  alburnum  between  the  wood 
and  the  bark  round  the  face  of  the  cut 
which  divided  the  dip  from  the  parent 
stem.  If  the  atmospheric  temperature 
is  so  high  that  moisture  is  emitted  from 
the  leaves  faster  than  it  is  supplied,  they 
droop  or  flag,  and  the  growth  of  the 
plant  is  suspended.  If  a  catting  be 
placed  in  water,  it  imbibes  at  first  more 
rapidly  than  a  rooted  plant  of  the  same 
size,  though  this  power  rapidly  de- 
creases; but  if  planted  in  the  earth.  It 
at  no  time  imbibes  90  fast  as  the  rooted 
plant,  provided  the  soil  is  similarly  moist; 
and  this  evidently  because  it  has  not  such 
an  extensive  imbibing  surface  as  is  po»- 
sessed  by  the  rooted  plant;  consequent- 
ly, the  soil  in  which  a  cutting  is  placed 
should  be  much  more  moist  than  is 
beneficial  to  a  rooted  plant  of  the  same 
species,  and  evaporation  from  the  leaves 
should  be  checked  by  covering  the  cut- 
tings with  a  bell-glass,  or  a  Wardian 
case  would  be  still  better.  The  tem- 
perature to  which  the  leaves  are  ex- 
posed should  be  approaching  the  lowest 
the  plant  will  endure.  The  warmer  the 
soil  within  the  range  of  temperature 
most  suitable  to  the  plant,  the  more 
active  are  the  roots,  and  the  more  ener- 
getically are  carried  on  all  the  processes 
of  the  vessels  buried  beneath  the  sorw 
face  of  the  soil ;  60®  for  the  atmosphere, 
and  between  66®  and  76®  for  the  bottom 
heat,  are  the  most  effectual  temperatures 
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Arthegeaeimlttj  of  plants.  Tbe  catting 
^ooJd  be  as  abort  at  poamble  consist- 
eotiy  with  the  object  in  Tiew.  Three 
or  foor  leaves,  or  oTen  two,  if  the  cut- 
ting be  very  short,  are  abundant.  They 
elaboraie  tbe  sap  quite  as  fast  as  re- 
quired, and  are  not  liable  to  exhaust  the 
eattiag  bj  super-exhalation  of  moisture. 

Cuttings  taken  froai  the  upper  branch- 
si  of  a  plant,  flower  and  bear  frujt  the 
eariiest,  but  those  taken  from  near  the 
•oil  are  said  to  root  most  freely.  Cut- 
tingfl  which  reluctantly  emit  roots  may 
b<  aided  by  rinffing.  The  ring  should 
be  cut  roimd  ue  branch  a  few  weeks 
beibre  the  catting  has  to  be  removed  ; 
the  bark  should  be  completely  removed 
down  to  the  wood,  and  tbe  section  di- 
vidiag  the  cutting  from  the  parent  be 
Bade  between  the  ring  and  the  parent 
Hen,  as  loon  as  a  callus  appeass  round 
Ike  upper  edge  of  the  ring. 

Tbe  soil  is  an  important  considera- 
tioo.  The  cuttings  of  orange  trees  and 
ethers  which  strike  with  difficulty  if  in- 
serted in  tbe  middle  of  the  earth  of  a 
pot,  do  so  readily  if  placed  in  contact 
vitk  iti  side.  Toe  same  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  tbe  end  of  the  cutting  touch- 
ng  an  under  drainage  of  gravel  or 
broken  pote.  Why  is  this!  My  obser- 
vatioDs  justify  me  in  concluding  that  it 
ii  because  in  these  situations,  the  side 
aad  the  open  drainage  of  the  pot,  the 
atsKMphenc  air  gains  a  salutary  access. 
A  I%ltt  poroDS  soil,  or  even  sand,  which 
admits  air  the  most  readily,  is  the  best 
Ar cuttings;  and  so  is  a  shallow  pan 
nther  thui  a  flower  pot,  and  apparently 
ibr  the  same  reason.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Dumerovs  perforations  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  catting  pan  would  be  found 
advantageous  for  cuttings  which  root 
akmly. 

Some  plants  may  be  successfully 
pvepagated  by  means  of  the  leaves,  and 
among  those  whose  numbers  are  thus 
■MM  commonly  increased,  are  the  Cac- 
ti, Gesneras,  Glozinie,  and  other  fleshy 
leaved  plants.  Lately  the  suggestion 
kas  been  revived,— a  suggestion  first 
■ade  by  Agricola  at  the  commence- 
Mest  of  the  last  century.  He  states 
that  M.  Manderola  had  raised  a  lemon- 
tree  in  this  mode ;  and  thence  con- 
dsdea,Hther  too  rashly,  that  all  exotic 
leaves  may  at  any  time  be  converted 
nto  trees.  Since  that  was  written,  in 
1721,  it  i^ertain  that  plants  have  been 
nmd  from  leaves  that  previously  had 


been  considered  totally  incapable  of 
aoch  extension.  Thus  M.  Neumann 
has  succeeded  with  the  Theoj^atta 
latifolia  i  and  going  a  step  further,  he 
has  even  bisected  a  leaf,  and  raised  a 
leaf  from  each  half. 

Mr.  Knight  has  also  recorded  in  the 
Hortiadtufdl  Trantaetions  of  1823, 
that  leaves  of  the  peppermint  (Mentha 
piperita),  without  any  portion  of  the 
stem  upon  which  they  had  grown,  lived 
for  more  than  twelve  months,  increased 
in  size,  nearly  assumed  the  character 
of  evergreen  trees,  and  emitted  a  mass 
of  roots.  That  leaves  may  be  made 
almost  universally  to  emit  roots  there 
appears  little  reason  to  doubt ;  for  the 
same  great  physiologist  had  long  before 
proved  that  the  roots  of  trees  are  gene- 
rated fVom  vessels  passing  from  the 
leaves  through  the  bark ;  and  that  they 
never  in  any  instance  spring  from  the 
alburnum.  But  the  question  arises, 
will  they  produce  buds  T  and  at  pre- 
sent the  answer  derived  from  practice 
is  in  the  negative ;  orange  leaves,  rose 
leaves,  leaves  of  Statice  arborea,  have 
been  made  to  root  abundantly;  but 
like  blind  cabbage  plants,  they  obsti- 
nately refused  to  produce  buds. 

Dr.  Lindley  thinks  that  a  more  abund- 
ant supply  of  richer  food,  and  exposare 
to  a  greater  intensity  of  light,  would 
have  removed  this  deficiency;  and  I 
see  every  reason  for  concurring  with  so 
excellent  an  authority ;  for  buds  seem 
to  spring  from  the  central  vessels  of 
plants,  and  these  vessels  are  never  ab- 
sent from  a  leaf.  If  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  food  were  given  to  a  well-rooted 
leaf,  and  it  were  cut  down  close  to  the 
callus,  from  whence  the  roots  are  emit- 
ted, I  think  buds  would  be  produced, 
for  the  very  roots  themselves  have  the 
same  power. 

In  general,  the  young  wood  strikes 
most  readily.  Those  of  the  8emecarpU8 
mahogani,  Swietenia   mahegani.   Eu- 
phorbia liteki,  and  others,  must  have 
the  wood  quite  sod,  and  must  be  in- 
serted in  the  soil  under  bell-glasses  the 
moment  they  are  cut.  On  the  contrary, 
cuttings  of  milky,  gummy  or  resinous 
plants,  such  as  Araucaria,  Etq>horbia, 
and  Vahea  gvmmifera,  require  to  be 
buried  in  damp  sand  for  twenty-four 
!  hours,  with  the  wound  exposed,  and 
then  to  be  planted,  aAer  having  the 
I  exuded  matter  washed  off  with  a  sponge. 
I  Herbaceous  plants  having  a  partial  df 
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TeTopmentofwoodjaathe  PdargwUum, 
OUceolaria,  and  Cineraria^  will  strike 
in  any  place  shaded  from  the  meridian 
■on.  Cuttings  of  fleshy-leaved  plants, 
•8  the  Cacti,  and  many  others,  root 
better  after  being  allowed  to  remain  for 
forty-eight  hours,  after  division  from 
the  parent  plant,  before  they  are  plant- 
ed. Diosmas,  fuchsias,  heaths,  camel- 
lias, &o.,  require  for  their  cuttings  the 
gentle  heat  of  a  nearly  exhausted  hot- 
bed, and  a  close  atmosphere,  with  but| 
little  light  admitted  night  and  morning.  | 
The  bell-glasses  employed  should  be 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  cutting. 
A  small  cutting  should  not  be  plac^ 
under  a  large  glass.  Blue  and  violet- 
coloured  glass  is  found  most  favourable 
for  the  purpose,  and  this  is  sccounted 
for  by  the  fact,  that  glass  of  this  colour 
admits  very  few  luminous  or  leaf- 
stimulating  rays  of  light;  but  nearly  all 
the  chemical  rays  of  the  spectrum, 
which  assist  in  the  decomposition  of 
bodies.  M.  Neumann  has  succeeded 
in  striking  cuttings  of  monocotylc- 
donous  plants,  such  as  Draycena,  Frey- 
cenettia,  and  Vanilla.  The  cuttings 
may  be  from  branches  of  any  age  be- 
tween less  than  one  and  six  years  old. 
They  require  to  have  the  leaves  cut 
away  at  the  bottom  of  the  cutting,  the 
whole  length  of  the  portion  to  be  buried. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  use  the  extremi- 
ties of  branches,  pieces  from  their  mid- 
dles answer  as  well.  M.  Neumann  also 
thinks  that  all  dicotyledonous  plants 
may  be  multiplied  by  cuttings  of  their 
roots,  or  even  by  detached  leaves. 
JDaU  cotinifolia  is  increased  from  cut- 
tings of  the  roots,  and  so  is  Pauloumia 
imperialis.  Pieces  two  inches  long, 
and  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  cut  in 
March,  root  well.  Maclaura aurantiaca 
succeeds  similarly  even  in  the  open  air, 
the  upper  wound  of  the  cutting  being 
placed  nearly  level  with  the  surface. 
He  has  also  multiplied  Araucaria  Cun- 
ninghamiy  and  all  the  Comfene,  by  root 
cuttings. 

Soil. — The  soil  most  generally  appli- 
cable, is  that  which  is  rich  and  light. 
Some  cuttings,  as  those  of  the  Ta$narix 
eUgant  and  T.  germanica,  require  a 
iitUe  saltpetre  in  the  soil. 

CYAMOPSIS  jftoraloides.  Hardy 
annual.    Seeds.    Common  soil. 

CYANELLA.  Five  species.  Green- 
house bulbous  perennials.  Offsets. 
Sandy  loam  and  peat. 


CYANOTIS.  Three  species.  Greea- 
house  biennials.  Seeds.  Rich  moold. 
C.  barbata  is  a  hardy  herbaceous  peren- 
nial.    Increased  by  division. 

CYATHEA.  Two  species.  Store 
evergreen  ferns.  Division  or  seeda. 
Peat  and  loam. 

CYATHODES.  Three  specie*. 
Green-house  evergreen  shrubs.  Cut- 
tings.    Peat  and  loam. 

CYCAS.  Five  species.  Store  her- 
baceous perennials.  Suckers.  Rich 
loam. 

CYCLAMEN.  Ten  species,  and 
many  varieties.  Hardy  or  green-house 
tuberous-rooted  perennials.  Seeds. 
Sandy  loam  and  vegetable  mould.  Spe- 
cies most  worthy  of  culture  are— 

C.  Coum.  ilound-leaved,  springy 
flowering  sowbread.  Reddish  purple. 
January  to  March. 

C.  Europtnim.  Round-leaved,  sum- 
mer-flowering sowbread.  Reddish 
purple.    Fragrant.  July  to  September. 

C.  vemwn.  Round-leaved  winter^ 
flowering  sowbread.  Like  preceding. 
November  to  January. 

C.  Persicum.  Persian  sowbread. 
Various  colours.    February  to  May. 

C.  Neapolilanum.  Neapolitan  sow- 
bread.   Rosy.     August  to  September. 

C.  hederafoliwn.  Ivy-leaved  sow- 
bread. White  and  pink.  Fragrant. 
March  to  May. 

Mr.  G.  Gordon,  of  the  Chiswick  Gar- 
dens, gives  the  following  excellent 
directions  for  their  culture : — 

"  The  Cyclamen  is  increased  by  cut" 
ting  the  largest  roote  in  pieces,  which 
is  a  bad  practice,  as  they  are  very  liable 
to  rot  during  the  first  season  afCer  cut- 
ting, or  whUe  in  a  dormant  state,  nn- 
less  the  parts  are  kept  rery  dry,  a 
thing  very  injurious  to  the  early  flower- 
ing kinds. 

**By  Seedgf  which  should  be  sown 
when  ripe,  whether  it  -  be  autumn  or 
spring,  in  pans  or  pots  well  drained, 
and  filled  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parta 
of  sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould,  to  which 
should  be  added  a  small  portion  of  weU- 
rotted  dung.  Then  place  the  pans  or 
pots  in  a  cold  frame  or  pit,  kept  close, 
if  sown  in  the  spring ;  but  if  sown  in 
the  autumn,  they  should  be  placed  on 
the  back  shelf  of  the  green- h<Aise,  and 
kept  rather  dry  during  the  winter,  and 
gradually  watered  more  as  the  spring 
advances.  ^ 

"  The  autumn-aowD  plants  will  be  fit 
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hr  tnasplaatiiig  aboot  the  end  ofMay, 
er  beginning  of  Jane  followiDg,  if  pro- 
perly treated  ;  whilst  thoae  sown  in  the 
•priog  should  not  be  removed  from  the 
■ccd-pans  before  the  following  spring ; 
tbe;  will  by  that  time  have  formed  roots 
aboat  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut.  Prepare 
then  some  large  pots  or  pans,  well 
drain,  and  fill  them  with  the  same  kind 
of  soil  as  that  in  which  these  seeds  were 
sown,  and  transplant  the  young  roots 
froai  the  seed  pans  into  these,  placing 
then  about  three  or  four  inches  apart 
sccording  to  the  sixe  of  the  roots. 
Return  them  to  the  cold  pit  or  frame, 
and  keep  them  close  until  they  begin 
to  grow ;  afterwards  admit  air  fVeely 
by  day,  but  keep  the  pit  close  at  night, 
tiU  the  beginning  of  July,  when  the  pots 
er  pans  should  be  plunged,  and  the  [ 
plants  fully  exposed,  both  day  and 
night;  taking  care,  however,  that  the 
so^  in  the  pots  does  not  get  sodden  with 
too  much  rain,  or  become  too  dry. 
They  will  require  no  mere  trouble, 
eicept  keeping  free  from  weeds  and 
dogs,  till  the  middle  of  September, 
when  they  should  be  potted  singly  into 
small  forty-eight  sized  or  sixty  pots, 
(according  to  the  sixe  of  the  roots,) 
illed  with  the  same  kind  of  soil  os  thst 
pevioosly  used. 

^*  In  potting,  the  bulbs  should  never 
he  entirely  covered  with  the  soil,  but 
aboot  one-third  left  exposed.  When 
potted,  the  J  should  be  placed  on  the 
back  shelf  of  the  green-boose,  or  in  a 
cold  pit,  where  they  can  be  kept  dry 
and  free  from  ftost,  until  they  begin  to 
grow.  If  they  are  the  early  flowering 
kinds,  a  few  may  be  placed  in  the  win- 
dew  of  the  sitting-room,  and  but  spar- 
ingly watered  until  they  commence 
growing,  when  they  should  have  a  more 
ubertl  supply. 

**  The  roots  will  begin  to  bloom  the 
second  season,  and  may  be  placed  on 
Ike  shelves  of  the  green-house ;  or  if 
tkcy  are  of  those  hardy  kinds  which 
iswer  in  summer  or  autumn,  the  pots 
■ay  be  plunged  in  the  open  border. 
When  done  flowering  they  should  be 
ralamed  to  the  cold  pit  or  fimme,  where 
tke  lights  must  be  kept  on  during  the 
light,  in  cold  or  wet  weather;  but 
where  they  can  have  plenty  of  air  at  all 
times,  observing  as  they  cease  growing, 
that  water  should  be  withheld,  and 
finally,  the  roots  gradually  dried.  The 
roots,  when  dry,  should  be  allowed  to 


remain  in  the  pots,  and  not  be  shaken 
out,  as  is  frequently  done ;  for  when 
taken  out  of  the  soil  they  are  almost 
sure  to  get  too  much  dried  before  they 
are  again  potted.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  the  early  flowering  sorts. 
**  The  proper  time  of  the  year  for 
resting  the  flowering  roots,  entirely  de- 
pends on  the  sorts.  C.  Persicum  will 
be  St  rest  when  the  C.  £iiro|MRon  and 
C.  Neapolitanum  will  be  in  full  bloom, 
and  vice  versft.  The  roots  should  be 
shaken  from  the  soil,  and  repotted 
directly  the  least  sign  of  vegetation  is 
observable.  But  the  early  spring- 
flowering  kinds  may  be  forced  earlier 
into  bloom  by  potting  a  few  of  the 
strongest  roots  sooner,  and  placing 
them  in  a  warm  dry  place.  They  must 
not  be  excited  too  rapidly,  or  watered 
freely ;  for  if  they  are,  the  leaves  are 
almost  sure  to  damp  off  during  the  dull 
winter  months,  and  particularly  those 
of  the  beautiful  C.  Pertieum  and  its 
varieties." — Gard,  Chron,  • 

CYCLANTHU8  plumieri.  Curious 
stove  herbaceous  perennial.  Suckers. 
Loam  and  peat. 

CYCLOBOTHRA.  Five  species. 
Hardy,  half-hardy,  or  green-house  bul- 
bous perennials.  Bulbs.  Peat,  loam 
and  sand. 

CYDONIA.  Three  species,  and  four 
varieties.  Hardy  deciduous  fruit  trees 
or  shrubs.  Suckers.  Any  soil  suits 
them.     C.  vulgaris,  ihe  quince. 

CYLINDROSPORIUM  concentrictm. 
A  parasitical  Aingus  often  attacking  the 
cabbage,  forming  a  blight  or  mildew. 
Repeated  syringing  with  water  in  which 
three  ounces  per  gallon  of  salt  have 
been  dissolved,  will  remove  it. 

CYLISTA.  Four  species.  Stove 
evergreen  climbers.  Cuttings.  Loam 
and  peat. 

CYMBIDIUM.  Seventeen  species. 
Stove  orchids.  Division.  The  terres- 
trial kinds,  loam  and  peat.  The  epi* 
phytal,  wood. 

CYMBOPOGON  Schananthui.  A 
stove  species  of  grass.  Seeds.  Loam 
and  peat. 

CYNOCHE  pentadactyhm.  Stove 
epiphyte.    Offsets.    Fibrous  peat. 

CYN06L0SSUM.  Twenty-two  spe- 
cies. Hardy  annuals,  biennials,  or 
herbaceous  perennials.  Division.  Cohi- 
mon  soil. 

CYPELLA.    Two  species.    6rat»- 
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onae    bulbous   pereniiiala.      Offsets. 
Saody  peat. 

CYPHIA.  Fire  species.  Green- 
house annuals.  Seeds.  Common  soil. 
Cphyteuma  is  a  tuberous-rooted,  and 
C.  cardamines  a  stove  herbaceous  pe- 
rennial. Young  shoots.  Peat,  loam 
and  sand. 

CYPRESS,    (hiprasus, 

CYNARA.  (See  Cardoon  and  Arti- 
choke.) Eight  species.  Chiefly  hardy 
herbaceous  perennials.  Seeds.  Good 
rich  soil. 

CYNIPS.  Gall-fly.  The  species  oT 
this  genus  chiefly  confine  their  attacks 
to  the  oak  and  other  timber  trees.  The 
species  chiefly  noticeable  by  the  garden- 
er is  the  C.  rosa,  which  causes  the  hairy 
galls  occasionally  observed  upon  rose 
trees 

CYPRIPEDIUM.  Lady's  slipper. 
Twelve  species,  and  variety.  Chiefly 
hardy  terrestrial  orchids.  Division. 
Sandy  peat. 

An  anonymous  writer  gives  the  fol- 
lowing correct  directions  for  their  culti- 
vation :— 

''The  sorts  in  general  cultivation 
are,  Cypripedium  ventutum  (purple  and 
green) ;  purpurattun  (purple) ;  insignt 
(green  and  purple) ;  humile  (purple  and 
white) ;  gtUtatum  (yellow) ;  ventricosum 
(dark  purple);  and  our  own  pretty  na- 
tive species,  Calceolus  (yellow). 

<<0f  these  the  three  first  are  from 
warm  latitudes,  and  consequently  re- 
quire the  temperature  of  a  stove  ;  the 
remaining  sorts  come  principally  from 
North  America,  and  are  either  hardy, 
or  require  but  a  moderate  protection 
dnrins  the  winter  and  spring. 

"  The  stove  kinds  are  found  to  suc- 
ceed tolerably  well  by  being  potted  in 
•oil  composflid  of  rotten  wood,  moss, 
and  a  little  silver  sand;  while  the 
hardier  kinds  thrive  best  when  planted 
in  a  shady  situation  in  sandy  peat. 

**  The  American  varieties  require  a 
protection  of  straw,  or  some  other  ma- 
terial, to  preserve  them  from  the  effects 
of  severe  frosts,  and  to  throw  off  the 
rain  in  wet  seasons. 

«  At  Messrs.  Rollison's,  of  Tooting, 
they  succeed  remarkably  well  in  a  peat 
border  adjoining  the  back  wall  of  a 
heath  house,  being  covered  during  the 
winter  and  spring  months  with  sphag- 
num to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches. 
Another  successful  method  of  treating 
them,  is  to  pot  them  in  good  sized  pots, 


in  a  miztare  of  sandy  peat  mad  rotten 
sawodust,  keeping  them  in  a  cool 
green-house  or  frame. 

<<  They  are  difficult  of  increase.  They 
may  sometimes  be  propagated  by  divi- 
sion of  the  roots;  this,  however,  occurs 
but  rarely.  Oocasionally,  in  favourable 
situations,  they  will  perfectseeds;  espe- 
cially, if  care  is  taken,  when  the  flowers 
are  in  a  proper  state,  to  apply  the  pollen 
to  the  stiffma  with  a  camel  hair  pencil. 

<'As  Uiey  are  plants  which  thrive 
only  in  shady  situations,  where  the 
rays  of  the  sun  do  not  penetrate  with 
sufficient  power  to  cause  a  spedy  eva- 
poration, but  little  moisture  will  be  ne- 
cessary even  during  the  summer,  parti- 
cularly if  the  soil  be  protected  with  a 
covering  of  moss;  and  during  their  pe- 
riod of  rest  in  the  autumnal  and  winter 
months,  water jnay  be  entirely  dispensed 
with."-— Gard.  Chron, 

CYRILLA.  Two  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Cnttiags. 
Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

CYRTANTUUS.  Nine  species. 
Green-house  bulbous  perennials.  Ofi*- 
sets.    Turfy  loam,  sand  and  peat. 

CYRTOCHILUM.  Four  species. 
Stove  orchids.  Division.  Wood,  with 
moss  on  the  roots. 

CYRTOPERA  Woo4fordU,  Stove 
orchid.    Division.    Wood. 

CYRTOPODIUM.  Three  species. 
Stove  orchids.    Division.     Wood. 

CYTISUS.  Forty-one  species,  and 
some  varieties.  Chiefly  hardy  decidu- 
ous shrubs  and  trees,  with  a  few  green- 
house evergreens.  Seeds,  layers,  grafts, 
or  buds     Any  soil  suits  them. 

CZACHIA  lUioitrum,  Hardy  herb- 
aceous perennial.  Seeds  or  division. 
Grood  rich  loam. 

DACRYDIUM.  Two  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  trees.  Cuttings.  Sandy 
loam  and  peat. 

DACTYLICAPUOS  thalicitHfMa. 
Half-hardy  evergreen  climber.  Seeds. 
Sandy  soil.  j' 

D^MIA.  Four  species.  Stove  ever- 
green twiners.  Cuttings.  Sandy  loam 
and  peat. 

DAFFODIL.  Narcisnu  p$eudo-nar- 
cUsut. 

DAHLIA.  Seven  species.  Tuberoei 
perennials.  Cuttings,  division,  and  seed. 
Rich  sandv  loam.  The  two  speciei 
giving  birth  to  the  numerous  lovely  va- 
rieties of  our  gardens  are  i>.  super;/bm 
and  D./tu8tan§a, 
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Fcrtc^iff.— TbMe  aro  nmiieroiM ;   so 
Bich  10  M  io  manj  inttances  to  baffle 
die  eje,  in  the  attempt  to  dMcriminate  I 
between   those    which    bear    distinct  | 
MBes.    The  foilowinf ,  selected  from  | 
tiie  catalogue  ofD.  Laodreth  &  Fulton, 
pysdelpbia,are  admitted  to  be  among  , 
the  most  desirable  vaneties.  i 

Admiial  Stopfordy  ^a^fitldy  dark 
■uroon,  fine  form. 

Albioo,  Cook,  bronsy  salmon. 

Alexander  the  Great,  SchmUZy  dark 
erioMon. 

AatagoDist,  Braggy  pore  white, 
fiielj  capped. 

ApoUo,  SekadtZf  golden  yellow, 
npped  petals. 

Aretkosa,  ^otffn,  riolet  porple. 

Argo,  WidnaUy  bright  yellow,  good 

Argas,  SckmitZy  primrose  yellow, 
tippw!  with  rose. 

Amodeas,  dark  pace. 

Beaaty  of  Chelmsford,  white  and  la- 
teader. 

Beastj  of  Philadelphia,  SchndtZy  yel- 
lew  tipped  with  rose,  fine  form. 

Bedford  Sorprise,  rosy  crimson,  ?ery 
ue. 

Beeswing,  Dntmmond,  crimson. 
Bermondsey  Bee,  parple,  fine  form. 
Bloomsbnry,  Lee,  bright  crimson,  su- 
perb form. 

firidtl  Ring,  white  and  larender. 

BonUam  Hero,  CJturchy  crimson,  fine 
nrsi. 

Caleb  Cope,  SchmUZf  mottled  rose. 

Cheltenham  Qoeen,  blnsh  white. 

Cleopatra,  Attjcdly  light  yellow. 

Colosel  Baker,  claret,  finely  capped. 

CoBipetitor,  Hodge,  dark  rose. 

Coastantia,  white,  edge  pink. 

Coaqoeror,  Sckmitz,  dark  maroon, 
■■«*y  capped. 

I)usle,  dark  scariet. 

I^cfiaace,  Horwood,  rosy  crimson, 
^esdemona,  SchnUtz,  primrose,  beao- 
^h  capped. 

Dowsger  Lady  Cooper,  peach  blos- 
••■»»  capped. 

I^hesB  of  Richmond,  orange  ^  and 
P»»k,fiae. 

I>ake  of  York,  Keynet,  fine  scariet. 

£aul7>  SckmUz,  white  edged  with 
me. 

Katerprise,  Doddy  clear  baff. 
E«sex  Triomph,  TurvilUy  dark  ma- 
™<>«i  fiae  form. 
Eoceaia,  yellow,  edge  Tiolet. 
fivecqoe  de  Bayeaui,  Oudin,  maroon. 


Ezemia,  QirUngy  bright  rose,  very 
showy  flower. 

Exquisite,  white  rosy  edge. 

Fire    Ball,    Squibb,    vivid    crimson, 
finely  quilled. 

Fire  King,  SchnUtZy  bright  scarlet, 
very  large. 

Glory  of  Plymooth,   RendU,  white 
tipped  with  purple. 

Golden    Souvenir,  SeMmitZy  bright 
yellow,  finely  capped. 

Grand  is,  Marthai,  fine  rose. 

Grand  Baaaar,  Sckmitz,  crimson  and 
lilac. 

Granta,  Widnatty  claret  colour,  fine. 

Great  Mogul,  AtwtU,  shaded  crim- 
son, fine. 

Henry  Clay,  SchndtZy  dark  claret, 
cupped,  fine. 

Hero  of  Stonehenge,   Whalet,  dark 
claret,  very  fine. 

Hero  ofTippecanoe,  IfoncodE,  superb 
rose,  finely  cupped. 

Hero  of  the  West,  Sckmitz,  rosy  car- 
mine, very  large. 

Hon.  Miss  Abbott,  delicate  lilac. 

Hope,  Neville,  light  rose,  fine  flower. 

Horace  Binney,  Sckmitz,  shaded  ma- 
roon, extra  fine. 

Indispensable,  white,  the  best  out. 

Indian  Chief,  Sckmitz,  salmon. 

Juliette,  Widnall,  rosy  purple. 

Juno,  Buist,  bronzy  lUac. 

King  of  Lilacs,  very  fine  lilac. 

King  of  YeUows,  Hi$lop,  light  yel- 
low, very  fine. 

Lady  Antrobus,  white,  purple  edge. 

Lady  Ashburton,  RuaseU,  blush  white, 
edged  with  lilac. 

Lady  Bathurst,  white  laced  with  rete. 

Lady  St.  Maur,  white  tipped  with  pur- 
ple, superb  flower. 

Lady  Sale,  Smith,  yellow  edge  rose. 

La  Tour  de  Auvergne,  orange  scar- 
let, finely  cupped. 

Le  Grand  Baudin,  shaded  crimson, 
fine  form. 

Lord  Morpeth,  puce,  copped. 

Maid  of  Bath,  Davis,  white,  parple 
edge. 

Majestic,  Widnall,  shaded  rose,  pro- 
fhse. 

Marchioness  of  Exeter,  blush,  superb 
form,  extra  fine. 

Marchioness  of  Ormonde,  white  tip- 
ped with  parple,  superb. 

Mary  Ann,    Sckmitz,   pore   white, 
finely  cupped. 

Marshal  Soolt,  lilac  and  red. 

Middlesex  rival,  dark  rose. 
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Mtraada,  Broum,  bloBh  white,  tipped 
with  rose. 

Miss  Carpentier,  Schmitz,   mottled 
rose. 

Miss  Percivtl,  Sehmitz,  pure  white. 

Mrs.  nibbert,  Schmitz,  blash  rose, 
capped  petals. 

Mrs.  Jones,  Buitt,  doTO  colour. 

Mrs.  RushtoD,  Bttitt,  white  tipped 
with  rose,  fine. 

Mrs.  Shellj,  MitcIuU,  rose  and  lilac, 
beautiful  flower. 

Negro,  Sehmitx^  dark  maroon. 

Ne   Plus  Ultra,    WidnaU,  rich  dark 
purple,  cupped. 

Nigra  et  Alba,  Girling ^  white  edged 
>N  ith  purple. 

Northern  Beauty,  Rohinsorty    white 
tipped  with  rose,  superb. 

Nymph,  Schmitz,  yellow  tipped  with 
rose. 

Ophir,  Edwardi,  rich  yellow,  fine 
flower. 

Orange  Superb,  orange,finely  cupped. 

Orb,  WidnaUf  scarlet  crimson ,  superb. 

Pandora,  Bowmany  crimson,  cupped 
petals. 

Pickwick,  purple,  finely  cupped. 

Pocahontas,  ScAmi/^r,  vermilion,  large 
and  fine. 

Pontiac,  SchmitZy  orange  edged  with 
red,  superb. 

Prince  Albert,  Adams,  light  brown, 
capped  petals. 

Princess   Royale,   Hudson,    amber 
tipped  with  rose,  fine. 

Punch,  Dodd,  purple. 

Queen,  Widnail,  peach  blossom. 

Queen  of  Beauty,  Garth,  rich  lilac, 
neat  flower. 

Queen  of  Roses,  superb  rosy  lilac. 

Queen  of  Trumps,  white,  lilac  edge. 

Quilled  Perfection,  very  fine  rose. 

Reine  des  Fees,  Girling,  crimson  and 
white. 

Reliance,  WidnaU. 

Rienzi,  Widnall,  crimson  and  puce. 

Rising  Sun,  Widnall,  dark  crimson. 

Roderick,  Schndtz,  rosy  crimson. 

Royal  Standard,  WJuUes,  rosy  purple, 
finely  cupped. 

Simon  Snyder, Schmitz ,  large  crimson. 

Sir  £.  Antrobus,  Keynes,  fiery  crim- 
son. 

Sir  F.  Johnston,  Hillier,  rosy  crim- 
son, superb  flower. 

Springfield  Mijor,  GcUnes,  dark  crim- 
son, cupped. 

Standard  of  Perfection,  Keynes,  pur- 
ple. 


Striata  Formoiissima,  white  striped 
with  rose. 

Sunbory  Hero,  fFi/mcr,  yellow  tif^ted 
with  red. 

Sylph,  Widnall,  white  edged  with 
rose. 

Thomas  Clarkson,  Smith,  roey  por> 
pie. 

Triumphant,^ Sdbiifjir,  white  edged 
with  lilac,  fine. 

Ultimatum,  brisht  red. 

Unique,  AnseU,  yellow  tipped  with 
red. 

Victor,  Widnall,  yellow,  tipped  crim- 
son. 

Violet  Perfection,  Keynes,  dark  par- 
pie,  fine  flower. 

Washington  Irving,  Schmitz,  light 
purple. 

Westbury  Rival,  Hall,  deep  crimson. 

White  Defiance,  Schmitz,  white, 
cupped  petals. 

Yellow  Victory,  Schmitz,  fine  yellow. 

FANCY,  OR  VA&IEGATED  DAHIXAS. 

Alba-purpurea  Soperba,  Bates,  pur- 
ple tipped  with  white. 

Beauty  of  England,  Girling,  purple 
tipped  with  white. 

Charles  XII.,  Miller,  purple  tipped 
with  white. 

Cinderella,  Dubras,  cherry  tipped 
with  white* 

Donna  Anton  i,  Deelius,  rose  tipped 
with  white. 

Eleamo  de  Beaucour,  Girling,  white, 
purple  edge. 

£vecque  de  Tournay,  purple  tipped 
with  ivhite. 

Fairy  Queen,  Keynes,  fawn  tipped 
with  red. 

Harlequin,  Dodd,  white  tipped  vrith 
bright  scarlet,  splendid  flower. 

Illuminator,  Keynes,  scarlet  edged 
with  white,  fine  fancy  variety. 

Le  Lione,  creamy  white,  edged  with 
scarlet,  fine. 

Madam  Chauvere,  light  rose  tipped 
with  white. 

Madame  Rignoo,  crimson,  edged  with 
white. 

Madame  de  Schannenfeld,  Girling, 
dark  rose  tipped  with  white. 

Madame  Walner,  Girling,  maroon 
tipped  with  white. 

Miss  Funnel,  purple  tipped  with 
white. 

Nihil,  red  tipped  vrith  white. 

Painted  Lady,  crimson  tipped  with 
white. 


SupiiH,  OakUt,  pnrple,  diiti  nelly 

l^ipvd  with  whitfl. 
I^ige  Maid,  pDrple,   lipped   wJLfa 


ha  it!  tme  cotoun, 
Oraiif  to  tkem.  Knowing  Ihia, 
fclliwing  fiicU,  wilh  regtrd  V 
U*di  oT  dihliu,  be  boroe  in  mi 


"1,  That  tbeieedling  plant  iimnch  ihould 

ibilinied  bj  propagation  ;  and  there-  or  eigh 

fftlbellcma™  are  rarely  m  good  the  good  r 

■end  Ka»n  «■  they  ire  the  Gnl  and  juatapi 

■twqafntto  the  second.  nlace  il 

"i.  That  the  bal  floT 


roou  dying  during  the  wioler  i 
— GoTd.  Ckton. 

Prapagatim  6y  Divitim. — " 

ctilerion  far  pUotiog  thii  roo' 

a  writer  in  the  Oard.  Mag.,  " 

the  time  of  planting  early  potaioea  ror 

a  firat  crop,  but  no  looner.     They  grow 

well  in  a  rich  light  eoil  of  almoat  any 


laboot 


who    poneao  a  hot-honift 

ach  plant  into  a  pot  of  iix 

iDuld,  to  aa  the  crowa  may 
It  the  top  of  the  pal ;  thea 


Ja< 


.nlly. 


hej  will 


"}.  The  eieiiing'the  roota  by  meani        "A  common    cucnmber-frai 
•failroiigheai  earlyin  iheapring.end    be  aucceMfolly  uted  in  Ihia  way," — 
■InliDg  the  jODDg  planta  in  a  strong    Ga.Ti.Mag. 

<>f-bed,  lend  to  weaken  the  planta  |      By  Grafting.— Tha  n  performed  ia 
~' '"  '         '  they  1  the  monthe  of  Augnat,  " 


-e  two  or  three  teatnn*  ,  October ;  and  il  i*  an  ei 


«■     That   it   !■  f 


"i.  That  in  wel 
l™Sn(Blly  Tery  iojni 
■ftb,  pl„t  to  gr. 
>«  Warn  to  produc 
-W.  I.  fei,  dry  e« 
aionoiu.     Much  o 


itt  la  which  il  is  applied  i  for  one 
"  gBod  waterings  are  moch  better 
>  mall  quantity   giren  three  or 


chei 


ellen 


•f  loaing  a 
Fig.  33. 
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**  It  it,  moreoTor,  particnlarly  appli- 
cable to  those  kinds  which  are  horny- 
rooted  and  difficult  to  break ;  or  such  as 
*  Taylor's  Sultana,'  with  long  stringy 
tubers,  which  seldom  live  through  the 
winter ;  and  to  others  which  break  late. 
To  all  such  this  mode  is  recommended 
with  the  greatest  confidence  ofsuccess. 
The  operation  is  exceedingly  simple, 
(see  figure  33),  and  may  be  performed 
at  any  time  from  January  to  December, 
(provided  you  have  a  good  growing 
heat,)  not  only  with  young  green  shoots, 
but  with  others  more  advanced,  if  not 
hollow  or  pithy.  The  usual  manner  is 
to  take  a  scion  with  six  or  eight  leaves, 
out  it  smooth  below  the  joint,  take  off 
one  of  the  lower  leaves  without  injuring 
the  eye,  and  then  cut  away  a  portion 
(half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch)  of  the 
skin  or  fleshy  part  of  the  wood  between 
each  of  the  lower  eyes. 

*^  Have  ready  a  good  sound  piece  of 
tuber  of  the  last  or  present  season  (if 
ripe),  in  which  make  a  slanting  longi- 
tudinal incision  of  one  or  two  inches. 


themselyes.  Plant  in  rows  three  feet ; 
two  feet  if  in  the  flower-border.  Plant 
in  the  back  rows.  They  require  to  be 
staked.  Seedlings  thus  treated  will 
blow  in  July,  and  continue  in  perfection 
till  the  autumn." — Hort.  Transac. 

By  cuttings. — "  The  shoots  are  al- 
lowed to  grow  until  they  hsTe  three 
pair  of  leaves,  and  they  are  cut  ofif  jaat 
under  the  second  pair  and  above  the 
lowest  pair.  Where  one  catting  ia 
taken  off  plenty  of  others  follow,  and 
these  are  to  be  served  the  same  vray. 
There  must  be  care  used  that  the  cot- 
tings  taken  off  are  from  three  to  four 
inches  long,  and  that  you  leave  a  pair 
of  leaves  below  ;  for  at  every  leaf  there 
is  an  embryo  bud  which  will  form  a 
shoot,  which  shoot  will  in  turn  yield  a 
cutting,  and  in  two  other  embryo  buds.*> 
— Glenny:  Gctrd.  and  Praet.  Flor. 

<<  The  cuttings,  when  taken  off,  may 
"be  struck  the  same  as  shoots,  but  they 
do  not  take  root  so  rapidly.  It  must 
depend  on  the  room  you  have  whether 
you  will  plant  a  dozen  cuttings  round  a 


according  to  circumstances,  and  about  J  forty-eight-sized  pot,  or  put  one  catting 
half  an  inch  wide  at  top,  gradually  !  each  Into  twelve  small  ones.  In  one 
tapering  off  to  the  bottom,  and  fix  the  !  case  but  little  room  is  taken  up  while 


scion  firmly  into  it.  The  root  should 
then  be  planted  in  a  pot,  with  the 
grafted  part  just  below  the  mould,  and 
placed  under  a  bell-glass,  or  in  a  warm 
close  frame ;  but  the  former  is  best. 

*'  In  eight  or  ten  days  the  union  will 
be  complete,  and  air  may  be  gradually 
given.  After  a  short  time  you  will  be 
able  to  head  it  down,  either  u>r  cuttings, 
if  in  spring,  or  grafts  for  summer  and 
autumn.  It  is  advisable  to  leave  at  all 
times  four  eyes,  to  ensure  a  vigorous 
growth;  and  also  to  shift  the  plant  into  a 
larger  pot  occasionally." — Oard.  Chron. 

By  Seed, — Mr.  Sabine  gives  the  fol- 
lowing directions : — 

*'  Collect  the  seed  in  September  from 
dwarf  plants  and  from  semi-double 
flowers,  when  double  varieties  are 
chiefly  desired.  Perhaps  seeds  obtain- 
ed from  those  particular  florets  of  the 
disc  which  have  altered  their  form,  may 
have  a  greater  tendency  than  others  to 
produce  plants  with  double  flowers. 
Sow  in  March,  heat  of  55^  or  65° ; 
prick  out,  if  necessary,  in  pots,  and 
keep  in  a  moderate  temperature,  say 
50  or  SSC",  till  the  end  of  April.  Plant 
ou  to  remain,  covering  each  plant  at 
night  with  an  empty  pot  for  some  weeks, 
to  avoid  injury  from  spring  frosts  to 


they  are  striking,  and  this  is  often  of 
importance.  When  they  have  struck 
root  they  must  be  potted  singly  into 
sixty-sized  pots,  or  thumb-pots,  kept  in 
heat  a  few  days  to  establish  them,  and 
then  be  replaced  under  some  kind  of 
protection  till  planting  them." — Ibid, 

Propagation  by  eyes. — "In  casesy** 
adds  Mr.  Glenny,  "  where  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  increase  a  plant,  ther 
may  be  propagated  by  eyes,  which  will 
double  the  increase.  In  this  case  there 
may  be  half  a  dozen  or  more  plaints 
made  out  of  one  shoot,  or  seedling, 
taken  off  properly.  Suppose  there  t>e 
three  parts  or  leaves  besides  the  end 
joint,  the  end  joint,  which  will  have  two 
leaves,  and  the  heart  may  be  cut  off* 
close  to  the  under  leaves,  which  may 
be  carefully  removed ;  and  thus  fbnna 
a  cutting.  The  stem  left  is  to  be  split 
up,  each  half  having  the  two  or  three 
leaves.  These  are  to  be  cut  close  under 
each  leaf.  Half  the  portion  of  split 
stem,  and  the  whole  of  the  leaf,  still 
remain,  and  these  must  be  put  an  inch 
into  the  soil,  each  forty-eight-sized  pot 
holding  six,  planted  against  the  aides. 
The  bud  at  the  base  of  each  leaf  will 
make  a  plantif  placed  in  a  hot-bed ;  and 
when  they  have  become  well  rooted 
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they  may  be  placed  in  separate  pots, 

asd  kept  growing  in  beat  until  tbey  are 

u  or  eight  iocbes  bigh,  when  they  may 

be  Ukea  into  a  cooler  frame." — Gard. 
aa4  Prart.  Flor. 

FrvfagQtUnt  from  summer  shoott. — 
"The  most  important  operation  in 
(iaUia-growing,**  concludes  Mr.  61  en- 
17, "is  that  of  securing  an  increase 
iran  the  shoots,  which  can  be  taken 
aff  after  the  plants  have  begun  to  grow 
ia  the  open  ground.  Tbese  should  be 
Arsck  io  the  same  way  as  other  cut- 
tiafi;  hot  they  must  be  selected  care- 
^17,  cot  as  otbers  are  cut,  close  up  to 
tbe  under  mde  of  a  pair  of  leaTes,  and 
be  itnick  in  a  hot-bed  in  full  perfection 
•fheat"— iWtf. 

'^Tke  toU,*>  says  Mr.  Glenny  and 
oiker  first-rate  authorities,  <<  cannot  be 
to9  fresh  ;  and  of  all  soils  that  which 
produces  good  grass,  as  the  top  spade- 
fiU  of  a  meadow,  is  tbe  best.  It  should 
tare  a  retentive  yet  well-drained  sub- 
•oil,  and  be  kept  well  supplied  with 
Bsittare,  not  only  by  watering,  but 
freqoent  hoeing. 

"  When  the  groan  d  is  poor,  and  has 
is  be  made  more  fertile,  there  is  no 
^itioB  equal  to  the  soil  formed  by 
''Mtea  turft  cot  tolerably  thick,  which 
My  be  estimated  at  one-half  loam  and 
^tf  Tegeuble  mould ;  but  this  should 
be  laid  00  io  abundance,  and  will  be 
^bcttertban  dung  of  any  kind.  Among 
the  results  of  planting  the  dahlia  in  soil 
tlist  is  too  ncn,  the  principal  one  is  that 
of  reourkably  vigorous  growth,  with 
Uttle  bloom,  and  that  little  bad."— i&td. 

"  Holes  in  the  situations  where  dah- 
lias ire  to  be  planted,"  says  Mr.  Fin- 
tallBaan,  «are  made  fifteen  inches  in 
diaaeter  and  fifteen  inches  in  depth, 
tad  filled  with  this  soil ;  and  in  these 
^ss,  so  filled,  the  young  plants  are 
^vsed  out,  or  the  old  roots  inserted. 
To  retain  the  moisture,  and  protect  the 
root  from  exces^ve  heat,  the  surface  is 
covered  with  moss. 

**  Liquid  manure  is  applied  two  or 
tbrae  times  in  the  course  of  the  sum- 
■er."— Card.  Mag. 

AfUT'CiiUur«4 — This  comprises  chief- 
ly staking,  hoeing,  protection,  and 
■ligkt  pruning. 

"Dahliaa  should  never  be  pruned 
QBtil  the  bloom  buds  show,  and  then 
^  hm  branches  should  be  cut  out, 
and  only  such  as  are  growing  across 
otbers.   The  bads  should  be  thinned, 


for  it  is  by  these  that  the  strength  of 
the  plant  gets  exhausted.  By  removing 
all  that  are  too  near  one  to  be  bloomed, 
and  all  those  that  show  imperfections 
enough  to  prevent  them  being  useful, 
much  strength  will  be  gained  by  the 
future  flowers.  So,  also,  by  pulling  off 
the  blooms  themselves,  the  moment 
they  are  past  perfection,  instead  of  let- 
ting them  seed." — Glenny:  Gard.  and 
Pract.  Flor. 

*<  Winds  and  sun,"  adds  an  anony- 
mous but  correct  writer,  <<  are  both 
detrimental ;  and  the  practice  of  fixing 
the  blooms  in  the  centre  of  a  flat  board, 
and  covering  them  with  glass  or  flower- 
pots as  they  may  want  light  or  shade, 
is  becoming  general.  The  more  easy 
way  is  to  use  a  paper-shade  for  any 
particular  fine  bloom;  for  however  the 
flowers  may  be  coaxed  and  nursed  un- 
der cover,  a  stand  of  blooms  grown 
finely  and  merely  shaded  fVom  the  hot- 
test sun,  will  beat  all  others  in  bril- 
liancy, and  in  standing  carriage,  and 
keeping.  It  is  right  to  go  round  the 
plants,  and,  wherever  there  is  a  pro- 
mising bud  or  bloom,  to  take  away  all 
the  leaves  and  shoots  that  threaten  to 
touch  it  as  they  grow ;  take  ofl'also  tbe 
adjoining  buds  ;  and  if  the  weather  be 
windy  make  it  fast  to  a  stick  or  one  of 
the  stakes,  that  it  may  not  be  bruised 
or  frayed  ;  shade  it  from  the  broiling 
sun  ;  and  it  will  so  profit  by  the  air  and 
night-dews,  as  compared  with  tbe  bloom 
under  pots  and  glasses,  that  if  the 
growth  be  equal,  £e  blooming  will  be 
superior.  Nevertheless  people  will 
cover ;  and  where  there  is  a  disposition 
to  a  hard  eye,  it  will  hardly  come  out 
perfect  unless  it  is  covered.  As  the 
end  of  September  approaches,  or  as 
soon  as  you  have  done  with  the  bloom, 
earth  up  the  plants,  that  when  the  frost 
comes  it  may  not  reach  the  crown." — 
Gard.  and  Pract.  Florist. 

Preserving  the  Roots. — *'  The  plants 
may  be  raised  without  injury,"  says  Dr. 
Lindley,  "immediately  after  the  blooms 
are  cut  ofl*  by  the  frost,  provided  that 
they  are  hung  up  in  a  dry  and  ordina- 
rily protected  situation,  with  the  roots 
uppermost,  if  care  is  taken  to  leave  six 
or  seven  inches  of  the  stem  attached  to 
each  tuber ;  this  may  be  done  without 
the  slightest  fear  of  their  withering 
from  having  been  lifted  in  a  green  state. 
As  the  winter  advances,  and  the  tubers 
become  matured  and  firm^  the  ordinary 
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nodes  of  protection  ngainst  froit  may 
be  reaorted  to." — Gard.  Chron, 

Protector, — The  best  devised  shelter 
from  the  sun  for  the  Dahlia  is  drawn 
and  thus  described  in  the  Oard,  Chron. 

'*  This  protector  is  made  of  wicker- 
work,  and  consists  of  an  inverted  shal- 
low basket ;  to  which  is  attached  a  tube 
made  of  the  same  material,  throagh 
which  the  dahlia  stick  is  passed  ;  and  a 
peg  being  inserted  between  the  stick 
and  the  tube,  it  is  firmly  secured  at  any 
heisht  required.  It  measures  twelve 
inches  in  diameter,  in  the  widest  part, 
and  is  three  and  a  half  in  depth.  From 
its  being  made  of  so  light  a  material, 
and  from  its  simplicity  of  construction, 
it  is  not  easily  displaced  or  put  out  of 
order,  and  the  flower  not  being  confined 
within  anything,  is  less  liable  to  be 
damaged  by  coming  in  contact  with  any 
aubitance  that  would  injure  the  petals. 
It  requires  to  be  painted  to  preserve  it 
from  decay,  and  if  the  outside  be  made 
green,  and  the  inside  white,  the  appear- 
ance of  them  would  not  be  disagree- 
able, and  the  insects  lurking  inside 
would  be  easily  perceived." 

Forcing. — ««  The  Dahlia  may  be  ad- 
Tantageously  forced  by  potting  the  roots 
in  February,  and  letting  them  remain 
in  frames  till  June  ;  when  they  will  be- 
gin to  flower,  and  may  be  turned  out 
into  the  open  border." — Gard.  Mag. 

**To  grow  Dahlias  in  potSy"  says  Dr. 
Lindley,  **  you  must  select  the  dwarfer 
and  more  freely  flowering  kinds,  the 
taller  ones  being  totally  unsuited  for 
that  purpose.  Afler  they  are  started, 
and  when  the  shoots  are  about  three  or 
four  inches  long,  pot  them  singly  into 
small  sixties  in  any  light  rich  soil ;  wa- 
ter them  freely,  and  place  them  in  a 
hot-bed,  keeping  them  close  for  a  day 
or  two,  and  shading  them  during  sun- 
shine. They  will,  if  properly  attended  to, 
be  rooted  in  about  ten  days,  and  should 
then  be  removed  to  a  much  cooler  place, 
and  have  plenty  of  air.  When  establish- 
ed, shifl  them  into  larger  pots,  and  final- 
ly, before  placing  them  out  of  doors, 
repot  them,  either  into  twelves  or  eights, 
according  to  the  size  of  your  plants. 

**  Top  the  leading  shoots  to  make 
them  bushy ;  and  when  the  danger  of 
frost  is  over,  they  may  be  plunged  in 
the  open  border,  which  saves  much  la- 
bour in  watering ;  but  even  then  they 
must  be  watered  copiously  in  dry  wea- 
ther.   They  will  flower  fireely  all  the 


summer  and  automn,  although  the 
blooms  will  not  be  so  fine  upon  plants 
grown  in  pots  as  upon  those  in  the  open 
border.  After  flowering,  cut  the  tops 
off,  and  place  the  pots  containing  toe 
roots  in  a  dry  cellar,  or  other  place, 
where  they  will  be  secnre  from  frost 
during  the  winter.  Young  plants  struck 
from  cuttings  flower  much  better  in 
pots  than  the  old  roots." — Gard.  Chrom. 

Exhibiting  Stand. — Dr.  Lindley  says, 
*'  The  dimensions  of  a  Dahlia  stand  for 
twelve  blooms  should  be  twenty-two 
inches  long  by  sixteen  and  a  half  wide, 
four  in  depth,  and  five  and  a  quarter 
from  tube  to  tube :  sixteen  and  a  half 
by  eleven  and  a  quarter  will  be  tiie 
proportion  for  a  stand  of  six.  The  sur- 
face of  stands  is  generally  painted  a 
light  green  ;  a  colour  which  shows  the 
flowers  off  to  the  greatest  advantage." 
— Gard.  Chron. 

DAISY,  {Bellis  p^ennit.)  There  arc 
many  double  varieties  of  this  hardy  pe- 
rennial ;  some  white,  others  crimson, 
and  many  variegated.  A  more  curious 
variety  is  the  proliferous  or  Hen  and 
Chicken  Daisy.  They  all  will  flourish 
in  any  moist  soil,  and  almost  in  any 
situation.  They  bloom  from  April  to 
June.  Propagated  by  slips,  the  smallest 
fragment  of  root,  almost,  enables  them 
to  grow.  To  keep  them  double  and 
fine,  they  require  moving  occasionally. 
Planted  as  an  edging  round  the  Ranun- 
culus bed,  their  roots  tempt  the  Wire- 
worm  from  those  of  the  choicer  flower. 

DALBERGIA.  Nineteen  species. 
Stove  evergreen  trees  and  climbers. 
Cuttings.     Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

DALEA.  Fifteen  species,  including 
hardy,  stove,  and  green-house  annuals 
and  perennials.  The  latter  by  cuttings, 
and  the  annuaH  by  seed,  in  a  frame,  to 
transplant  to  borders.    Loam  and  peat. 

DALECHAMPIA.  Three  species. 
Stove  evergreen  climbers.  Cuttings. 
Loam  and  peat. 

DALIBARDAvto/tfoldes.  Half-hardy 
herbaceous.  Division.  Common  light 
soil. 

DAMASCENE  or  DAMSON.  See 
Plum. 

DAMASONIUM.  Two  species.  Ten- 
der aquatics.    Division. 

DAMMARA.  Dammar  pine  tree. 
Two  species.    Cuttings.     Sandy  loam. 

DAMPIERA.  Two  species.  Grees- 
house  herbaceous.  Cuttings*  Peat  and 
loam. 
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HAMPING  OFF  if  a  aame  appUed 
bf  gvdeoera  to  an  ulceration  of  the 
iteiDi  of  seedliaga,  and  other  ten- 
der pltDts.  Thia  ulceration  ariaea 
fioai  the  Mil  and  air  in  which  thej  are 
TQgetiting  being  kept  too  moiat  or 
WDp.  Flower  aeedlinga  are  especially 
HaUe  to  be  thus  affected;  snd,  to  pre- 
veat  this,  one-third  of  the  depth  of  the 
pot  iboald  be  filled  with  small  pebbles, 
aad  the  toil  employed,  instead  of  being 
lifted,  allowed  to  retain  aU  moderately 
ned  stones.  The  seeds  should  be 
wva  fery  thinlf>  pressed  down,  and  a 
little  earth  scattered  over  them.  Mr. 
Arret  has  well  suggested  that  a  little 
white  nnd  be  sprinkled  over  the  sur- 
^)  because  this  is  not  eaaily  disturbed 
bj  wateriag,  and  is  not  a  medium  that 
retiint  moisture  to  the  neck  of  the 
iMdIiags,  where  dampneas  most  affects 
tbesi.  He  adds,  that  a  pot  of  sand 
■bosld  be  kept- hot  upon  a  flue,  and 
vkeaever  lymptoma  or  the  disease  ap- 
peV)  a  little,  whUst  hot,  sprinkled  on 
dieiml. 

DAN.^  akOa.    Stove  fern.    Divi- 

■M*    Peat  and  loam, 

DANCING-GIRLS.  MantiHa  taUa- 
ttria. 

DAPfllinS.  Twenty-four  species. 
CUefly  hardy  or  green-house  evergreen 
i^robs,  except  D.  tini/olia,  which  is  a 
More  evergreen.  Grafts  on  the  Spurge 
Iwrel.    (D.  laureola,)    Peat. 

DARUNGTONIA.  Two  species. 
HtlAhardy  herbaceous.  Division  or 
Mttiagt.    Peat  and  sand. 

DATE-PALM.     Phanii. 

DATE-PLUM.     Dioipyrot. 

DATISCA.  Two  species.  Hardy 
kerbaceoos.    Division.    Common  soil. 

DATURA.  Nine  species.  Hardy 
uiaalt.    Seeds.    Common  soil. 

DAUBENTONIA.  Two  species, 
^s  erergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings. 
stidy  loim. 

DaCBENYA.  Two  species.  Green- 
Mue  bulbs.  Offsets.  Sandy  loam  and 
pest 

DAUCUS.    See  Carrot. 

DAVALLIA.  Seven  apecies.  Green- 
■<>we  ferns.  Division  or  seed.  Peat 
aadlotm. 

DAVIESIA.  Eighteen  species. 
Green-bouse  evergreen  shrubs.  Cut- 
tUfi.    Loam,  peat,  and  sand. 

DAY  LILY-    UemeroeaUU, 

DECEMBER  is  a  month  in  which  the 
finlener  ia  preparing  chiefly  for  future 


event*— storing  his  ediUe  ro6ts— ^ro* 
tecting  his  tender  plants,  and  wheeling 
on  stable  manure  to  vacant  ground. 

The  following  work  requires  attend- 
ing to: 

KITCHEN  eAXDEH. 

Artichokes,  dreas. — Atparagui  bedt, 
dreas,  b. ;  plant  to  force  f  attend  that 
in  forcing^)— Carroto,  dig  up  and  store, 
b. — CauZ^/Iotosrt,  in  frame,  &c.,  aUend 
to. — Composttt  prepare  and  turn  over. 
— Dungy  prepare  for  hot-beds.— -£arfib- 
ing'Vpy  attend  to. — Hot-bedM,  attend  to. 
— Kidney  Beans,  force,  e. — Leaves, 
fallen,  remove.— -X«/tiics«,  plant  in  hot* 
beds;  attend  to  those  advancing.— 
Mint,  force. — Mttshroom-beds,  make; 
attend  those  in  production. — Parsnips, 
dig  up  and  store,  b.— iZoifisAst,  sow,  b. 
-—Small  Salading,  sow  in  framea,  &c. 
— Spinach,  clear  of  weeds. — Tansy, 
force.  —  Tarragon,  force.  —  Trench, 
drain,  ^.,  vacant  ground. 

OftCHABO. 

Apples,  prune  ;  plant.  —  Apricots, 
prune;  plant. — CAfrriet, prune ;  plant. 
— Composts  and  fresh  earth  apply  to 
poor  or  old  borders. — Currants,  prune ; 
plant.— ^^,  plant ;  protect  from  n'ost. 
— Fork  over  and  dress  the  compart- 
ments generally. — Gooseberries,  prune ; 
plant. —  Mulch  round  the  roots  and 
stems  of  trees  newly  planted,  to  ex- 
clude frost. — Nectarines,  prune;  plant. 
—Pears,  prune;  plant.  —  Peaches, 
prune;  plant. — Plant  all  kinds  of  trees 
in  mild  weather .-^P/iims,  prune ;  plant. 
— Pruning  may  be  continued  generally. 
(See  November.) — Raspberrief,  prune ; 
plant.— -TVencA  and  manure  ground  for 
planting. — Stake  firmly  trees  newly 
plsnted. — Standards,  prune  generally. 
— Suckers,  clear  away ;  plant  for  stocks. 
— Vines,  prune ;  but  last  month  is  to  be 
preferred  for  this  operation,  if  the  foli- 
age had  completely  decayed. 

FLOWEB  OARDBir. 

Anemones,  defend  in  bad  weather; 
plant  if  mild.^ilurtcu/os,  defend  in  in- 
clement weather. — BuUts  omitted  may 
be  planted  if  the  weather  be  mild. 
(See  November.) — Carnations,  defend 
in  inclement  weather.— Compotes,  pre- 
pare.— Dig  over  borders  and  dress  all 
quarters  generally. — Edgings,  plant.— 
Fibrous-rooted  Perennials  and  Biennials 
divide  and  plant. — Flowers  (choice), 
defend  generally  from  inclement  wea- 
ther. —  Grass,   roll   occaaionally,    if 
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winter  be  mild. —  Oraod,  roll  aod 
keep  orderlj^—flcif^,  plant  tad  plash. 
•—HyaeinthMy  defend  in  inclement  wea- 
ther.—Xmom,  collect  for  compoata. 
•—Mulch  round  the  roota  and  stems  of 
ahrubs  newly  planted. — Plant  shrubs  of 
all  kinda. — Potted  Planti^  protect  in 
deep  frames,  &c. ;  place  in  hot^houae 
for  forcing. — Prune  all  ahmba  requiring 
regulation. — Ranuneuluseff  defend  in 
bad  weather;  plant  if  mild.^SaMfii'n^t 
of  all  kinds  require  prbtection.— StoAe 
shrubs  newly  planted,  and  any  othera 
requiring  aupport.-— £hidk«r«  may  be 
planted  aa  remoyed  during  the  winter 
dressing.— -TWipt,  defend  in  bad  wea- 
ther.— Tut;f^  may  be  laid  in  open  wea- 
ther.*—fFis^  in  glaaseSy  change  week- 
It;  add  a  few  mins  of  salt  or  five 
drops  of  spirits  of  hartshorn. 

H0T-H01F8B. 

Air,  admit  freely  as  the  season  will 
adroit. — Bark'hedM,  keep  in  operation. 
— BtUbt,  in  pots,  introduce. — C%teum- 
here,  sow  in  pots,  and  plunge  in  bark- 
bed. — Flowering  Planter  as  Pinks,  fcc., 
introduce  in  pots. — Glauea  must  now 
all  be  put  in,  for  forcing  commences  in 
earnest;  oover  during  severe  flrost.— 
Kidney  Beane  (Dwarf),  sown  in  boies, 
fcc.,  introduce.— PaacAef,  day  temp. 
65o ;  keep  air  rooiat.-— Pines,  water  oc- 
casionally; attend  atrictly  to  the  bot- 
tom heat. — 12os<ff  in  pota,  introduce. — 
Strawberriee  in  pots,  introduce. — Tan- 
percUure,  may  decline  IQ^  or  20°  at 
night;  day  temp,  for  flowering  plants 
60^. — Vinee  in  pota  may  be  introduced  ; 
or  planted  in  Hot-house;  stems  outp 
side  bind  round  thickly  with  hay-bands, 
kc-^Water  is  required  in  small  quan- 
tities; keep  it  in  the  house. 

GREEir-HOVSE. 

Air,  admit  as  freely  as  possible; 
cause  the  best  draught  you  can. — Corn- 
poet  y  prepare.— -£artA  of  pots,  stir  when 
crusted. — Foggy  air  exclude,  for  damp 
renders  cold  injurious.  —  OlaeSt  cover 
with  mata,  Sec.,  during  severe  frost.-— 
Leovet,  clean ;  remove  decayed.— Psaf 
Soil,  collect.— 7>fnp«ra/vre,  austain  as 
required  by  lighting  fires;  day  maxi- 
mum, 45o ;  night  minimum,  35o.— FFo- 
ter  sparingly. 

DECRMBER  MOTH.  See  PteHl- 
ocampa. 

DECIDUOUS  CYPRESS.  TUxodium 
dUtichum. 


DECIDUOUS  PLAinrS  are  these 
which  shed  all  their  leavea  at  one  time 
annually.  In  this  ooontry  the  fkll  of 
the  lear  is  during  the  autumn.  In  the 
East  Indies  it  is  during  the  hottest  and 
driest  months. 

DECODONS  verHdUatMi,  Hardv 
herbaceous.    Division.    Common  soil. 

DECUMARIA.  Three  species. 
Hardy  deciduous  twiners.  Layers  and 
cuttings.    Common  soil. 

DEFORMITY.  The  learea  of  plants 
irequently  assume  an  unnatural  form  on 
account  of  their  being  Wounded  by  in- 
sects. Keith,  in  his  PkyHology  qf 
PlasUe,  thus  enumerates  some  of  the 
most  customary  :— 

"  The  leaves  of  the  apricot,  peach 
and  nectarine  are  extremely  liable  to 
be  thua  afi[ected  in  the  montha  of  June 
and  July.  The  leaf  that  baa  been  puoo- 
tured  soon  beffins  to  assnme  a  rough 
and  wrinkled  ^gnre,  and  a  reddi^  and 
scrolblous  appearance,  particnlarly  on 
the  upper  aurface  ;  the  margins  roll 
inwards  on  the  under  aide,  and  inclose 
the  eggs,  which  are  acattered  irregu- 
larly on  the  surface,  giving  it  a  blackidi 
and  granular  appearance,  but  withoat 
materially  injuring  ita  hesJth. 

«  In  the  vine  the  substance  deposited 
on  the  leaf  ia  whitish,  gtTing  the  under 
surface  a  sort  of  frosted  appearance,  but 
not  occasioning  the  red  and  scrofnloni 
aspect  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf 
of  the  nectarine. 

«  In  the  poplar  the  egga,  whon  firrt 
deposited,  resemble  a  number  of  small 
and  hoary  vesicles,  containing  a  aort  of 
clear  and  colourieas  fluid.  The  leaf 
then  becomes  reflected  and  condupli- 
cate,  incloaing  the  eggs,  vrith  a  few 
reddtah  protuberances  on  the  upper  sur- 
face. The  embryo  is  nourished  by  this 
fluid,  and  the  hoarineas  ia  converted 
into  a  fine  cottony  down,  which  for 
some  time  envelops  the  young  fly. 

«<  The  leaf  of  the  lime-tree,  in  par- 
ticular, ia  liable  to  attacka  fh>m  inaects 
when  fully  expanded ;  and  hence  the 
gnawed  appearance  it  ao  often  exhibits. 
The  injury  seems  to  be  oocaaioned  by 
some  species  of  puceron  depositing  its 
eggs  in  the  parenchyma,  genenlly 
about  the  anglea  that  branch  off*  from 
the  midrib.  A  sort  of  down  is  pro- 
duced, at  firat  green  and  aderwards 
hoary,  sometimes  in  patches,  and  aome- 
times  pervading  the  whole  leaf,  as  ia 
the  caae  of  the  vine.    Under  this  covetr 
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iif  (be  egg  it  batebed ;  and  then  the 
Toeif  inaeet  giMwa  and  injnret  the 
leaf,  leaTieg  a  hole  or  acar  of  a  burnt  or 
■aged  appearance. 

**  Seaetimea  the  apper  aarfkce  of  the 
leaf  ia  covered  with  clattert  of  wart- 
fike  aebaCaneea.  They  aeem  to  be  oc- 
caaioiied  bw  meeaa  of  a  pancture  made 
ea  the  eader  aoHace,  in  which  a  nuni> 
bOT  of  openiaga  are  diacoTerable,  pene- 
tiatiag  into  the  warta,  which  are  hollow 
aad  TiJIoaa  within." 

For  theae  the  onlj  remedj  it  to  re- 
■ove  the  inoecta  with  the  leatt  possible 
delay  ;  and,  if  the  injory  ia  extensive, 
adding  water  and  liquid  manure  to  the 
reets  rather  more  freely,  to  promote  a 
fraah  and  larger  deTclopment  of  the 
leavea. 

I>et»nutiea  of  the  stems  of  trees  and 
shrebe  arise  from  another  cause-^ft'om 
Ae  extenaion  of  the  woody  fibre  being 
^eater  aad  longer  continued  on  one 
side,  it  fireqaentJy  becomes  contorted. 
Gardeners  usually  endeavoor  to  remedy 
Ika  by  making  an  incision  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  eurratare,  and  then  employ- 
ing Ibrce  Co  restore  it  to  a  rectilinear 
mm,  caasang  a  gaping  wound,  and 
BKMtly  failfng  to  atuin  the  object.  If 
iSbm  iaciaioa  be  made  on  the  outer  side 
ef  the  canre,  thus  dividing  the  woody 
fibres  that  continue  to  elongate  most 
rapidfy,  the  branch  or  stem,  with  but 
riight  aaatstaace,  will  recover  its  due 
fena,  aad  there  will  be  no  open  wound. 

**  From  the  fiict  that  there  is  invari- 
iMy  HBore  woody  matter  deposited  on 
the  aide  of  a  stem  or  branch  which  is 
meat  expoeed  to  the  air  and  light,  gar- 
deaera  have  explained  to  ^  them  why 
those  sidea  of  their  trained  trees  which 
are  aeareat  the  wall  ripen,  as  they  term 
it,  Buiat  alowly,  aad  are  benefitted  by 
being  looeened  from  the  wall  so  soon  as 
they  are  relieved  firom  their  fruit. 

**  If  they  require  an^  demonstration 
dmt  this  explaaatioa  is  correct,  they 
need  oaly  examine  the  trees  in  clumps 
aad  aveaves :  their  external  sides  will 
be  Ibaad  to  enlarge  much  more  rapidly 
Ihaa  dietr  internal  or  most  shaded 
Ml  IS"     rVfarfjifiTt  <tf  Gard. 

DEGENERATE.  A  plant  is  said  to 
bav«  degeaerated,  or  to  be  aot  of  true 
ataek,  whea  it  ariaea  from  seed  without 
the  good  characteristica  of  the  parent. 
fill  eahivatioa  nay  render  a  plant  of 
aJtered  sCatare,  aad  ita  produce  of  defi- 
flavenr;  bat  thin  ia  not  degen^ 


raey.  A  species  never  degenerates ;  ita 
seed  may  be  hjbridixed  ;  but  the  seed^ 
lings  are  not  degenerate  —  they  are 
varieties.  But  varieties  do  degenerate: 
Brussels  sprouts  grown  at  Malines  give 
birth  to  seeds  that  yield  seedlings  quite 
degenerated ;  but  those  seedlings,  re-, 
turned  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Brussels^ 
jield,  after  two  or  three  generations} 
plants  that  are  true  Brussels  sprouts. 

Mady  varieties  of  wheat,  excellent 
when  cultivated  in  one  locality,  yield 
seed  that  produces  a  different  and  in- 
ferior aample  in  another  locality,  differ^ 
ing  in  soil  and  annual  meteorological 
phenomena. 

DELIMA.  Two  species.  Stove  ever- 
green climbers.  Cuttings.  Loam,  peaty 
and  sand. 

DELPHINIUM.  Larkspur.  Fifty- 
three  species,  and  many  varieties.— 
Hardy  perennials  and  annuals.  Divi« 
sion  or  seed.    Common  soil. 

DENDROBIUM.  Fifty-seven  species. 
Stove  epiphytes.   Division.   Tuny  peat* 

DENDROMECON  rigidmn.  HalH* 
hardy  evergreen  shrub.  Seed.  Com* 
mon  soil. 

DENTARIA.  Thirteen  species. 
Hardy  tubers.  Division  or  seed.  Sandy 
moist  shaded  soil. 

DESIGN.  « Consult  the  genius  of 
the  place'*  before  you  determine  upon 
your  design,  is  sound  advice;  for  in 
gardening, as  in  all  the  fine  arts,  nothing 
is  pleasing  that  is  inappropriate.  Mri, 
Whateley,  our  best  authority  on  auch 
subjects,  truly  says, — 

*<  A  plain  simple  field,  unadorned 
but  with  the  common  rural  appendages, 
is  an  agreeable  opening ;  but  if  it  it 
extremely  small,  neithera  haystack,  nor 
a  oottage,  nor  a  stile,  nor  a  path,  nor 
much  less  all  of  them  together,  will 
give  it  an  air  of  reality.  A  harbour,  on 
an  artificial  lake,  is  but  a  conceit ;  it 
raises  no  idea  of  refuge  or  security,  for 
the  lake  does  not  suggest  an  idea  of 
danger :  it  is  detached  from  the  large 
body  of  water,  and  yet  is  in  itself  but  a 
poor  inconsiderable  basin,  vainly  affect* 
ing  to  mimic  the  majesty  of  the  sea. 

*<  When  imitative  charactera  in  gar- 
dening are  egregioualy  defective  in  any 
material  circumstance,  the  truth  of  the 
others  exposes  and  aggravates  the  fkil- 
ure.  But  Uie  art  of  gardening  aspirea 
to  more  than  imitatioa ;  it  can  create 
original  characters,  and  give  exprea* 
siona  to  the  several  seeaea  superior  la 
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•nj  thej  oAn  receive  fi'oiii  illasions. 
Certain  properties,  and  certain  disposi- 
tions of  the  objects  of  nature,  are  adapt- 
ed to  excite  particular  ideas  and  sen- 
sations. Manj  of  them  have  been  occa- 
sionally mentioned,  and  all  are  very 
well  known :  they  require  no  discern- 
ment, examination,  or  discussion,  but 
are  obvious  at  a  glance,  and  instanta- 
neously distinguished  by  our  feelings. 
Beauty  alone  is  not  so  engaging  as  this 
species  of  character;  the  impressions 
it  makes  are  more  transient  and  less  in- 
teresting ;  for  it  aims  only  at  delighting 
the  eye,  but  the  other  affects  our  sensi- 
bility. An  assemblage  of  the  most  ele- 
gant forms,  in  the  happiest  situations, 
HI  to  a  degree  indiscriminate,  if  they 
have  not  been  selected  and  arranged 
with  a  design  to  produce  certain  ex- 
pressions ;  an  air  of  magnificence  or  of 
simplicity,  of  cheerfulness,  tranquillity, 
or  some  other  general  character,  ought 
to  pervade  the  whole ;  and  objects 
pleasing  in  themselves,  if  they  contra*" 
diet  that  character,  should  therefore  be 
excluded.  Those  which  are  only  in- 
different must  sometimes  make  room 
for  such  as  are  more  significant — may 
occasionally  be  recommended  by  it. 
Barrenness  itself  may  be  an  acceptable 
circumstance  in  a  spot  dedicated  to  soli- 
tude and  melancholy. 

'<  The  power  of  such  characters  is 
not  confined  to  the  ideas  which  the  ob- 
jects immediately  suggest;  for  these 
are  connected  with  others  which  in- 
sensibly lead  to  subjects  far  distant 
perhaps  from  the  original  thought,  and 
related  to  it  only  by  a  similitude  in  the 
sensations  they  excite.  In  a  prospect 
enriched  and  enlivened  with  inhabit- 
ants and  cultivation,  the  attention  is 
caught  at  first  by  the  circumstances 
which  are  gayest  in  their  season — ^the 
bloom  of  an  orchard,  the  festivity  of  a 
hay-field,  and  the  carols  of  harvest- 
lyome;  but  the  cheerfiilness  which  these 
infuse  into  the  mind  expands  aflerwards 
to  other  objects  than  those  immedistely 
presented  to  the  eye  ;  and  we  are  there- 
by disposed  to  receive,  and  delighted 
to  pursue,  a  variety  of  pleasing  ideas, 
and  every  benevolent  feeling.  At  the 
sight  of  a  ruin,  reflections  on  the 
change,  the  decay,  and  the  desolation 
before  us  naturally  occur;  and  they 
introduce  a  long  succession  of  others, 
all  tinctured  with  that  melancholy 
which  these  have  inspired.    Or,  if  the 


monument  revives  the  memory  of  for- 
mer times,  we  do  not  stop  at  the  stm- 
f»le  fact  which  it  records,  bot  recol- 
ect  many  more  coeval  circurostaBces, 
which  we  see,  not  perhaps  urn  they 
were,  but  as  they  have  come  dovm  to 
us — ^venerable  with  age,  and  magnified 
by  fame.  Even  without  the  asBtstaince 
of  buildings,  or  other  adventitsons  cir- 
cumstances, nature  alone  famishes 
materials  for  scenes  which  may  be 
adapted  to  almost  every  kind  of  ex- 
pression;  their  operation  is  gOBeral, 
and  their  consequences  infinite.  The 
mind  is  elevated,  depressed,  or  com- 
posed, as  gaiety,  gloom,  or  traaquillitj 
prevail  in  the  scene;  and  we  soon  lose 
sight  of  the  means  by  which  the  cha- 
racter is  formed.  We  forget  the  par- 
ticular objects  it  presents;  aed  giTing 
way  to  their  effects  without  recQrriiig 
to  the  cause,  we  follow  the  track  they 
have  begun  to  any  extent  whiels  the 
disposition  they  accord  with  will  m^ 
low."— HTIfl^^fey. 

DESMANTHUS.  Five  species.— 
Stove  aquatics  and  evergreens.  The 
former  by  seeds  in  water ;  the  latter  by 
cuttings  in  peat  and  loam. 

DBSMOCH(ETA.  Eight  species.— 
Stove  and  green-house  evergreens,  and 
herbaceous.  Seeds,  division  or  cut- 
tings.   Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

DESMODIUM.  Thirty- two  species. 
Chiefly  stove  evergreens,  but  a  few 
hardy  and  herbaceous.  Cuttings. — 
Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

DESMONCHUS.  Four  species. 
Stove  palms.    Seed.    Sandy  peat. 

DEUTZIA  scabra.  Hardy  decido* 
ous  shrub.  Layers  and  cuttings.  Com- 
mon soil.  D.  eorymhom  ia  a  haidy 
evergreen  shrub,  similarly  propagated. 

DEVONSUIRING.  See  Ptu^mg  mad 
Burning. 

DEWBERRY.    RiAm  C4ttitu. 

DI  AN  ELLA.  Nine  species.  Green- 
house tubers.  Division  and  seed. — 
Loam  and  peat. 

DIANTHU8.  Onehsndred  specie*, 
and  very  many  varieties.  Chiefly 
hardy  herbaceous.  Seed  and  pipings. 
Rich  light  loam.  See  CamatUH^  sad 
Pink. 

DIAPEN8IA  tfffpom'ca.  Hardy 
herbaceous.     Division  and  seed.     Peat. 

DIBBER,  or  DIBBLE.  This  instru- 
ment for  making  holes  in  which  to  in- 
sert seeds  or  plants,  is  usually  rery 
simple  in  its  construction,  being  at  the 
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belt  the  head  of  an  old  ipade-handle. 
To  Mcare  nnifoTtutj  of  depth  in  plants 
iif  betiMy  ke.,  hj  this  inctrument,  it  is 
skToI  to  hsTO  it  perforated  with  boles 
to  receif  e  sa  iron  peg,  at  two  and  three 
iaehes  from  the  point,  at  in  the  follow- 
a^  oatliae.     Fig.  34.     It  ahouid  be 

Fig.  34. 


iM  with  iron;  for  if  this  be  kept 
brigfit  it  will  make  holes  into  which 
ih  soil  will  not  cramble  from  the  sides. 
Tbe  crambling  is  induced  by  the  soil's 
idbesioe  to  the  dibble.  For  planting 
pstaloes,  a  dibble  with  a  head  three 
■ekes  diameter  at  the  point,  six  inches 
)«af  op  to  the  foot-rest,  and  with  a 
ktadle  four  feet  long,  ia  to  be  prefer- 
red. For  the  insertion  of  seed  a  dib- 
Ue  that  deliTers  the  seed  has  been  in- 
vested bj  a  Mr.  Smith. 

BICERMA.  Three  species.  Store 
evcffreett  shmbe.  Cuttings.  Loam  and 
pcaL 

BICHILUS  UUekioidet,  Green- 
ksase  evergreen  shmb.  Cuttings. — 
Sudy  loam  and  peat. 

DIGHORIZANDRA.  Five  species. 
Stare  kerbaceona.  DiTinon  or  seed. 
C«s»onsoil. 

DICH06MA  h^Ua,  Green-house 
evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings.  Peat  and 
nad. 

DICKSONIA.  Seren  apecies.  StOTe 
fttas.  Division  and  seed.  Loam  and 
fm. 

DiCLnrrSRA.  Eleven  species.— 
Ckisijr  stove  evergreen  shrubs,  but 
two  are  annuals.  The  latter  are  raised 
fraa  seed;  the  others  ft-om  cuttings. 
LMttsoil,  with  a  little  peat. 

DICRTPTA.  Four  species.  Stove 
•P^pkytes.  Oflaets.  Peat  and  pot^ 
■lards. 

DICTAMNUS.  Three  species. 
Haidy  kerbaeeoua.  Seed.  Common 
soi. 

DIDTMOCHLJENA  pMldurrima.-^ 


Stove  fern.    Seed  and  division.    Sandy 
loam  and  leaf-mould. 

DIELYTRA.  Nine  species.  Hardv 
herbaceous.  Division  or  seed.  Rich 
light  loam. 

DIERVILLA  lutea.  Hardy  decidu- 
ous shrub.     Suckers.    Common  soil. 

DIETES.  Three  species.  HalP- 
hardy  herbaceous.  Suckers  or  seed. 
Light  loam. 

DIGGING  is  an  operation  performed 
with  the  spade  or  fork,  having  for  its 
object  a  loosening  of  the  soil  so  aa  to 
render  it  more  fit  for  the  reception  of 
seeds  or  planta.  For  its  correct  per- 
formance Mawe  and  Abercrombie  give 
these  directions: — 

**  Begin  at  one  end  of  the  piece  of 
ground,  and  with  your  spade  open  a 
trench  quite  across,  one  good  spade 
wide  and  one  deep,  carrying  the  earth 
to  the  end  or  place  where  you  finish ; 
then,  keeping  your  face  to  the  opening, 
pl-oceed  to  dig,  one  spade  deep,  regular- 
ly from  one  side  of  the  piece  to  the 
other,  turning  the  spits  neatly  into  the 
trench,  and  the  next  course  against 
these;  and  so  keep  digging  straight 
back,  spit  and  spit,  still  preserving  an 
open  trench,  a  good  spade  width  and 
depth,  between  the  dug  and  undug 
ground,  that  you  may  have  full  room  to 
give  every  spit  a  cleao  turn,  taking  all 
Uie  spits  perpendicularly,  and  not  taking 
too  much  before  the  spade,  especially 
in  stiff  land,  or  where  the  surface  is  full 
of  weeds,  or  is  much  dunged ;  so  giving 
every  spit  a  clean  turn,  the  top  to  the 
bottom  and  the  bottom  to  the  top,  that 
the  weeds  or  dung  on  the  surface  may  be 
buried  a  due  depth,  and  that  the  clean 
fresh  earth  may  be  turned  up. 

*<As  you  proceed  break  all  large 
clods,  and  preserve  an  even  surface, 
carrying  both  sides  and  middle  on 
equally,  unless  one  side  shall  be  hollow; 
then  carry  on  the  hollow  side  first  in  a 
kind  of  gradual  sweep,  inclining  the 
spits  of  earth  rather  that  way,  which 
will  gradually  raise  that  side  and  reduce 
the  high  one,  observing  the  same  if  both 
sides  are  high  and  the  middle  hollow, 
or  both  sides  hollow  and  the  middle 
high,  always  keeping  the  lower  ground 
advancing  gradually  before  the  higher ; 
by  which  you  will  alwaya  maintain  a 
uniform  level>  whether  horiiontal  or- 
declining. 

«  The  same  ahouid  also  be  observed 
in  beginning  to  dig  any  piece  of  groondy 
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tint  if  one  corner  it  ninefa  lewer  thiin 
another,  carry  on  the  lower  part  some- 
what first,  in  a  kind  of  easy  sweep  or 
slanting  direction,  as  far  as  necessary. 
Likewise,  in  finishing  any  pieces  of  dig- 
ging)  gradually  round  upon  the  lower 
side  so  as  to  finish  at  the  highest  corner; 
and  having  digged  to  the  end,  or  that 
part  of  any  piece  of  ground  where  you 
intend  to  finish,  then  use  the  earth  dig- 
ged out  of  the  first  trench  to  make  good 
ihe  last  opening  equal  with  the  other 
ground.  In  plain  digging  dunged 
ground,  if  the  dung  is  quite  rotten,  you 
may  dig  clean  through,  giving  each  spit 
a  clean^  turn  to  bury  the  dung  in  the 
bottom  of  the  trench ;  but  if  you  cannot 
readily  do  this,  trim  the  dung  a  spade's 
width  at  a  time  into  the  furrow  or  open 
trench,  and  so  dig  the  ground  upon  it, 
which  is  rather  the  most  effectual 
method,  whether  rotten  or  long  fVeah 
dung. 

<*  In  the  course  of  digging  all  weeds 
that  are  perennial  ahould  be  carefully 
picked  out,  particularly  couch-grass  and 
oear-bind ;  for  the  least  bit  of  either 
will  grow.  But  annual  weeds,  ground- 
sel, and  the  like,  should  be  turned  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  where  they 
will  rot. 

*<  A  man  will  dig  by  plain  digging  of 
light  free- working  cleai^  ground,  eighty 
ten,  or  twelve  rods  a  day,  from  six  to  six, 
though  in  some  of  the  light  clean  ground 
about  London,  I  have  known  a  man  turn 
up  fifteen  or  twenty  rods  a  day,  from 
five  to  seven ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  stiff 
■tubborn  soils,  a  man  may  work  hard 
for  six  or  eight  rods  in  a  day  of  twelve 
bours;  and  that  digging  by  trenches,  or 
trenching,  if  only  one  spade  deep  with- 
out the  crumbs  or  shovelling  at  bottom, 
a  man  will  dig  almost  as  much  as  by 
plain  digging;  or  two  apades'  depth, 
nrom  four  to  six  rods  a  day  may  be  good 
work,  though  in  harsh  working  ground 
digging  three  or  four  rods  per  dav  may 
be  hard  work."  Most  garden  soils  dig 
best  the  day  aller  a  fall  of  rain ;  and  if 
the  soil  has  in  its  composition  a  larger 
proportion  than  usual  of  clay,  the  opera- 
tion will  be  faciliated  by  dipping  occa- 
sionally the  spade  into  water.  Most 
gardeners  object  to  digging  while  snow 
IS  upon  the  ground,  and,  as  Dr.  Lindley 
justly  observes,  the  objection  is  not 
mere  prejudice,  for  experience  proves 
the  bad  result  of  the  practice.  The  evil 
is  owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  heat 


required  to  redtee  ioe  or  aaow  firom  tlM 
solid  to  the  fluid  state.  A  pound  of 
snow  newly  fallen  requires  an  equal 
weight  of  water,  heated  to  172^,  to  melt 
it,  and  then  the  dissolved  mixture  is  ooly 
of  the  temperature  of  32^.  Ice  reqniree 
the  water  to  be  a  few  degrees  warmer, 
to  produce  the  same  result.  When  ice 
or  snow  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
surface,  tlie  quantity  of  beat  necenary 
to  reduce  it  to  a  fluid  state  is  obtained 
chiefly  from  the  atmosphere ;  but  wheo 
buried  so  that  the  atmospheric  beat  can- 
not act  directly  upon  it,  the  thawing 
must  be  very  slowly  effected,  by  the 
abstraction  of  heat  from  the  soil  by 
which  the  frozen  mass  is  snrroondod. 
Instances  have  occurred  of  frozen  soil 
not  being  completely  thawed  at  mid- 
summer; when  so,  the  air,  which  fills 
the  interstices  of  the  soil,  will  be  con- 
tinually undergoing  condensation  aa  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  cold  portions; 
and,  accordingly,  the  latter  will  be  im  a 
very  saturated  condition  even  after  they 
have  become  thawed. — Oard,  Ckrom. 

Very  few  people  ever  conaider  in  do- 
tail  the  expenditure  of  labour  reqaired 
from  the  gardener  when  digging.  It  is 
a  labour  above  all  others  oUling  into 
exercise  the  muscles  of  the  humaa 
frame,  and  how  great  is  the  amount  of 
this  exercise  may  be  estimated  fi^m  the 
following  fkcts  :— 

In  digging  a  square  perch  of  gronnd 
in  spits  of  the  usual  dimensions  (sevoA 
inches  by  eight  inches)  the  spade  has  to 
be  thrust  in  700  times;  and  as  each 
spadeful  of  earth,  if  the  spade  pene- 
trates nine  inches,  as  it  onght  to  do, 
will  weigh  on  the  average  full  seventeea 
pounds,  11,900  pounds  of  earth  have  to 
be  lifted,  and  the  customary  pay  lor 
doing  this  is  two-pence  halfpenny.  As 
there  are  100  perches  or  rods  in  an  acre, 
in  digging  the  latter  measnre  of  ground 
the  gvden  labourer  has  to  cut  out  1 12^ 
000  spadesful  of  earth,  weighing  in  the 
aggregate  17/MX)  cwt,  or  860  tons, 
and  during  the  work  he  moves  over  a 
distance  of  fourteen  miles.  As  the 
spade  weighs  between  eight  and  nine 
IM>unds,  he  haa  to  lift,  in  fact,  during  the 
work,  half  as  much  more  weight  than 
that  above  speeified,  or  1,278  tons.  Aa 
able-bodied  labourer  can  dig  ten  sqnare 
perobes  a  day.  A  fbur-prooffed  fork, 
with  the  prongs  twelve  inches  long,  and 
the  whole  together  forming  a  head  eigbt 
inches  wide,  is  a  nore  eflkieat  tool  B» 
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diggnigt]»a  thm  cobiiob  sptde.  It 
■qniret  the  eieitioB  of  leai  pow«r; 
breaki  op  the  toil  more  effectoaJly;  aad 
dMtMtcJog  eveo  when  the  soil  it  moitt 
wt  It  it  leas  eottly  than  the  spade, 
aad  whea  won  caa  be  relaid  at  a  leaa 

OMBte. 

DIGITALIS.     Twenty-eiz    apeciee. 
Hudy  herbaceoos.     Seed.     Cooudob 

Mil. 

BILATRIS.   Three  speciea.  Green- 

^omt  herbaceoos.    Divition  or  aeed. 

SaidypeaL 

BILL.    (Antthum  gra»eoUm,) 

GM.-»tts  leaves  and  umbels  are  used 

is  pieklisg,  and  the  former  in  sonpa  and 


fin/  ami  SUuation. — It  may  be  culti- 
mad  is  any  open  compartment ;  bat  if 
fiv  leed,  a  sheltered  situation,  and  a 
isil  rather  dry  than  damp,  is  to  be  allot- 
ted for  it. 

Timi^  SotfMf .-— It  is  best  sewn  im- 
•ediateJy  that  it  ie  ripe,  for  if  kept  oat 
ctf'the  groond  until  the  spring  it  often  is 
isetpahle  of  germiBating.  If  neglected 
Mtil  the  spring,  it  may  be  sown  from 
the  cloaeof  Febraary  until  the  com- 
MBeeoMAt of  May,'ia  drills  a  ibot  apart. 
Ths  plants  are  to  remain  where  sown, 
M  tbey  will  not  bear  removing.  When 
of  three  or  Ibor  weeks'  growth  they 
■an  be  ihiBBed  to  about  ten  iachee 
•put;  for  if  not  allowed  room  they 
iMle,  dMtr  le«vei  decay,  no  lateral 
Wssches  are  thrown  o«t,  and  their  seed 
i*  sot  to  good ;  in  every  stage  of  growth 
iksy  reqaire  to  be  kept  dear  of  weeds. 
The  leaves  are  fit  for  gathering  as 
*iated,  aad  the  umbels  about  July  and 
Aagiut.  In  Sepleibef  their  seed  ripens, 
*hen  it  BMMt  be  immediately  cut,  and 
ipreadoB  a  eloth  to  dry,  as  it  ie  very 
spt  to  tcatter. 

BILLENIA  tpeeUma,  Stove  ever- 
psea  tree.    Cuttings.    Sandy  loem. 

DILLWYNIA.  Fifteen  apetiea. 
^rsen-hoBse  evergreen  ahrubs.  Cnt- 
tisfk    Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

BINEIf  A  polffbulbon.  Stove  epi- 
phyte.   Ofiaets.    Peat  and  poataherda. 

UNETUS  foniaiiaU  and  racmnMO, 
The  6m  a  stove  perennial ;  the  second 
ahardy  annsal  twiner.  The  first  bv 
Mtttngs;  the  second  by  seed.  Rich 
•sadysoil. 

BIODIA.  Four  species.  Stove  ever- 
liM  trailers,  except  D.  wirgiMea, 
vkieh  is  hardy  end  deoiduoes.  Cut- 
tM|s.    LightsoiL 


DIOMEDEA.  Three  species.  Greets 
house  evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings. 
Rich  light  loam. 

DIOSCOR£A.  Tam.  Five  species* 
Stove  tubers.  Division.  Light  rich 
soil. 

DIOSMA.  Twenty-three  species. 
Green-house  evergreen  shrubs.  Cu^ 
tings.    Peat  and  sand. 

DI0SPYR08.  Twenty-three  apecies. 
Chiefly  atove  evergreen  treea,  but  a  few 
are  hudy.    Cottinga.    Light  loam. 

DIPHYLLEIA  cymota.  Hardy  herb- 
aceoua.    Di vision.    Light  rich  aoil. 

DIPHACA  cockincHntntU,  Green- 
house evergreen  ahrub.  Cuttinga.  Peat 
and  loam. 

DIPH YS A  <:artibag^iMi»it.  Stove 
evergreen  ahrub.  Cuttinga.  Sandy 
loam  and  peat. 

DIPLACUS.  Two  apeciea.  Green- 
houae  evergreen  ahruba.  Cuttinga.  Rich 
aandy  loam. 

DIPLAZIUM.  Nine  apeciea.  Stove 
feme.  Diviaion  or  aeed.  Loam  and  peat. 

DIPLOCOMA  tfO/ofo.  Hardy  herba^ 
ceoua.  Seed  and  diviaion.  Common 
aoil. 

DIPLOLiENA  aamfUri.  Green- 
house  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings* 
Loam  and  peat. 

DIPLOPAPPUS  <»eaiiiit.  Half-hardy 
evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings.  Sandy 
loem. 

DIPLOPELTISAtffc/i<.  Green-house 
herbaceous.  Young  cuttings.  Common 
soil. 

DIPLOPHYLLUM  veronica  forme. 
Hardy  annual  trailer.  Seed.  Common 
soil. 

DIPLOTHEMIUM.  Two  species. 
Stove  palms.     Seed.    Rich  light  loam. 

DIPODIUMptmc/o/um.  Stove  orchid. 
Division.    Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

DIPSACUS.  Six  speciea.  Hardy 
biennials.    Seed.    Common  soil. 

DIPTERIX  odorata.  Stove  ever- 
green tree.    Cuttings.    Rich  loam. 

DIRCA  palmtrii.  Hardy  deciduoua 
ahrub.    LAvers  or  aeeda.    Sandy  loam. 

DI8A*  Twelve  apeciea.  Green-house 
orchida.  Diviaion.  Peat,  loam,  and 
aand. 

DISANDRA  froitrata.  Green-house 
evergreen  trailer.  Division  or  cuttings. 
Rich  light  soil. 

DISBUDDING  is  the  removal,  soon 
after  they  have  burst  into  leaves,  oi 
such  buda  aa,  if  allowed  to  grow  into 
ahoets^  woeld   be  misplaced.     Thusr 
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buds  protraded  direct! j  in  the  '^ont  of 
branches  trained  against  walls,  or  fore- 
right  shoots,  as  they  are  correctly  term- 
ed, and  buds  that  would  produce  shoots 
in  places  already  sufficiently  filled  with 
branches,  may  be  removed,  or  disbud- 
ded. The  object  is  to  strengthen  the 
desirably-placed  bods  by  thus  confining 
the  expenditure  of  sap  upon  them. 
There  is  no  better  mode  of  aiding  a 
weakly  plant  to  a  more  Tigorous  and 
robust  growth  than  judicious  disbud- 
ding; but  an  overnrobust  and  super- 
luxuriant  tree  had  better  be  allowed  to 
exhaust  itself  by  a  profuse  development 
of  leaf  buds. 

DI8CHIDIA.  Two  species.  Stove 
evergreen  trailera.  Cuttings.  Sandy 
loam. 

DISEASES.  Dr.  Good,  the  distin- 
guished medical  writer,  has  remarked, 
that  the  morbid  affections  to  which  the 
vegetable  part  of  the  creation  is  liable, 
are  almost  as  numerous  as  th'ose  which 
render  decrepid  and  destroy  the  animal 
tribes.  It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps, 
whatever  system  of  nosology  is  follow- 
ed, to  place  a  finger  upon  a  class  of 
animal  physical  diseases  of  which  a  pa- 
rallel example  could  not  be  pointed  out 
among  plants.  The  smut  which  ravages 
our  corn  crops;  the  mildew  which  de- 
stroys our  peas ;  the  curl  that  is  annually 
infecting  more  destructively  our  pota- 
toes ;  the  ambury)  or  dub-root,  to  which 
our  turnips  and  other  species  of  brassica 
are  liable ;  the  shanking,  or  ulceration, 
which  attacks  the  stalks  of  our  grapes, 
are  only  a  few  of  the  most  commonly 
observed  diseases  to  which  the  plants 
we  cultivate  are  liable. 

Disease  is  the  negation  of  health  ; 
and  as  the  health  of  a  plant  is  the  cor- 
rect performance  of  its  functions,  dis- 
ease may  be  defined  to  bo  an  incorrect 
performance  of  the  functions.  Such 
incorrectness  arises  from  four  causes— 
vital  energy  declining  from  old  age — 

f parasites— improper  food,  either  in  q na- 
tty or  quantity — and  inauspicious  tem- 
perature. If  these  could  be  all  avoided, 
a  plant  might  enjoy  a  vigorous  immor- 
tality. Such,  however,  is  not  the  lot  of 
any  organized  being,  and  in  proportion 
to  the  debilitating  circumstances  are 
the  nature,  the  intensity,  and  final  con- 
sequences of  the  disease  induced.  The 
little  known  relative  to  the  diseases 
which  infest  the  gardenera'  crops,  will 
be  found  under  their  respective  titles. 


DI8EMMA.  Two  spedes.  8Cot9 
evergreen  climbers.  Cuttings.  Loam 
and  peat. 

DISPERI8.  Three  species.  Crreen- 
house  orchids.  Dirision.  Peat,  loam, 
and  sand. 

DISPORUM.  Two  species.  HalA 
hardy  herbaceous.  Division  and  seed. 
Peat  and  loam. 

DISSOLENA  verticUlata,  Green- 
house evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings.  Rich 
light  soil. 

DITTANY.    Origanum  dietamnm, 

DIURI8.  Eight  species.  Green- 
house orchids.  Division.  Peat,  loam, 
and  sand. 

DODECATHEON.  Two  species,  and 
several  varieties.  Hardy  herbaceoas. 
Division.  Light  loam.  See  Ameriean 
Cowtlip. 

DOG-WOOD.    Contus. 

DOLICHOS.  Sixteen  species.  The 
two  green-house  twinera,  D,  jacquinH 
and  ligiwsuSf  are  the  only  two  worth 
cultivating.  Cuttings.  Rich  sandy  loan. 

DOLIOCARPUS  califua.  Stove  ever^ 
green  climber.  Cuttings.  Turfy  loam 
and  peat. 

DOMBEYA.  Six  species.  Stove 
evergreen  trees.  Cuttings.  Sandy  loam 
and  peat. 

DONDIA  epipactris.  Hardy  heibs- 
ceous.  Seed  or  division.  Loam  and 
peat. 

DOODIA.  Four  species.  Green- 
house ferns.  Division  and  seed.  Loam 
and  peat. 

DORONICUM.  Nine  species.  Hard? 
herbaceous.     Division.    Common  soil. 

DORTMANNA.  Two  species.  Har- 
dy herbaceous.    Division.    Peat. 

DORYCNIUM.  Eight  species.  Har- 
dy annual,  herbaceous  and  evergreen. 
Seed.    Sandy  loam. 

DOUBLE  FLOWERS.  Hybridizing, 
aided  by  cultivation,  gives  birth  to  these 
objects  of  the  gardener's  care  generally 
designated  double  flowere,  which  are 
such  beauteous  ornaments  of  our  bor- 
dera  and  parterres.  To  the  uninitiated 
it  seems  incredible  that  the  double  moss 
rose  should  be  a  legitimate  descendant 
from  the  briar;  neither  do  the  flowers 
of  the  Fair  Maid  of  France  appear  less 
impossible  derivatives  from  those  of  the 
RanunctUua  platanifoliut ;  nor  bache- 
lors' buttons  from  the  common  butter^ 
cup;  yet  so  they  are.  Double  flowers, 
as  they  are  popularly  called,  are  mors 
correctly  discriminated  as  the  fell  flow- 
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«,  the  mvltii^ieala  flower,  aed  ^e  pro- 
lifecwis  flower. 

The  fall  flower  is  a  flower  with  its 
petftls'^aiigmented  in  namber  bj  the  to- 
tal traiMiformation  into  them  of  its  tta- 
aeae  and  its  pistils.  Ooe-petalled 
flowers  rarely  undergo  this  metamor- 
phosis, hot  it  is  tery  common  in  those 
saving  many  petals,  as  in  the  carnation, 
raamcalns,  rose,  and  popp^.  fiat  this 
is  not  th'e  only  mode  in  which  a  flower 
becomes  fall,  for  in  the  colnmbine  {Aqui- 
legia:^  it  is  effected  in  three  different 
waya,  ris.,  by  the  moltiplicatioo  of  pe- 
tsls  to  the  exclusion  or  the  nectaries ; 
by  the  multiplication  of  the  nectaries 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  petals ;  and  by 
the  maltiplication  of  the  nectaries, 
whilst  the  usual  petals  remain. 

Radiated  flowers,  such  as  the  sun- 
flower, dahlia,  anthemis,  and  others, 
become  fall  by  the  multiplication  of  the 
florets  of  their  rays  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  florets  of  their  disk.  On  the  con- 
trary, Tarious  species  of  the  daisy,  ma- 
tricaria.  Ice.,  become  full  by  the  mul- 
phcation  of  Uie  flocets  of  the  disk. 

The  moltiplicate  flower  has  its  petals 
iaereased  by  the  conTorsion  of  a  portion 
of  its  stamens,  or  of  its  calyx,  in  those 
forms.  It  occurs  most  freqi^ntly  in 
polypetalous  flowers.  Linnaus  gives 
the  only  instances  I  know  of  the  con- 
v»sioa  of  tfle  calyx  into  petals,  and 
these  are  to  be  olMerved  in  the  pink 
[Uumtkm  caryophylhit),  and  a  few  of 
the  Alpine  grasses. 

A  proliferous  flower  has  another 
flower  or  a  shoot  produced  from  it,  as 
in  tbe  variety  of  the  daisy  popularly 
known  as  the  hen-and-chickens.  It 
oecnrs  also  more  rarely  in  the  rannncn- 
Iss,  pink,  marigold,  and  hawk  weed.  A 
leafy  shoot  often  appesrs  in  the  bosom 
of  the  dooble>blossomed  cherry,  ane- 
mone, and  rose. 

A  doe  supply  of  moisture,  but  rather 
less  than  the  plant  most  delights  in, 
when  the  production  of  seed  is  the  de- 
sirod  object,  a  superabundant  supply  of 
decomposing  organic  matter  to  its  roots, 
and  an  exposure  to  the  greatest  possible 
degree  of^son-Iight,  are  the  means  sue- 
eessfnlly  employed  to  promote  that  ex- 
cessive development  of  the  petals  which 
chsncterixe  double  flowers. 

By  these  means  a  greater  quanti^  of 
ssp  u  supplied  to  the  flower  than  the 
aataral  extent  of  the  petal  can  elabo- 
rtie;  and  following  the  laws  of  natare 


speoifled    elsewhere,  those  parts  re- 

3nired  for  the  extra  elaboration,  are 
eveloped  at  the  expense  of  those  not 
demanded  for  the  purpose. 

The  chief  office  of  the  petals  is  this 
preparation  of  nourishment  for  the  sta- 
mens, and  for  the  most  part  they  fade 
together,  usually  endunng  until  im- 
pregnation has  been  effected,  or  has 
altogether  failed.  In  double  flowers, 
too,  as  was  observed  by  the  late  Sir  J. 
E.  Smith,  the  corolla  is  much  more 
durable  than  in  single  ones  of  the  same 
species,  as  anemones  and  poppies,  be- 
cause as  he  conceived,  in  such  double 
flowers  the  natural  fbnction  not  being 
performed,  the  vital  principle  of  their 
corolla  is  not  so  soon  exhausted.  Ad- 
vantage may  be  taken  of  this  to  prolong 
the  duration  of  flowers  by  cutting  away 
the  pistils  or  stamens,  whichever  are 
least  conspicuous,  with  a  sharp  pair  of 
pointed  scissors. 

Altbouffh  an  abundant  supply  of  nou- 
rishment IS  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
production  of  double  flowers,  it  is  quite 
as  certain  that  such  supply  will  not  of 
a  certainty  cause  their  appearance; 
there  must  be  some  tendency  in  the  pa- 
rent thus  to  sport,  otherwise  the  super- 
fluity of  food  will  not  have  the  desired 
influence.  That  abundance  of  nourish- 
ment is  nepessary,  appears  fVom  the  fact 
that  if  the  double  daisy  or  the  double 
narcissus  be  grown  in  a  poor  soil,  they 
speedily  produce  none  but  single  flow- 
ers ;  yet  if  they  again  be  restored  to  a 
rich  soil,  they  may  with  care  be  made  to 
produce  an  unnatural  profusion  of  petals. 
Mr.  D.  Beaton's  estimate  of  a  double 
flower  is  original.  He  says  that  cultiva- 
tion having  enlarged  all  the  parts  of  a 
plant,  tbe  constitutional  vigour  thus  ob- 
tained is  transferred  to  the  next  genera- 
tion, and  to  some  of  the  seedlings,  in  a 
measure  even  greater  than  that  possessed 
by  the  parent.  Extraordinary  supplies 
of  nourishment  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, invigorate  still  further  the 
improved  race,  and  so  on  through  many 
generations.  During  this  time  cultiva- 
tion produces  the  very  opposite  of  dou- 
ble flowers,  and  Mr.  Beaton  thinks  it 
would  continue  to  do  so,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  keep  up  every  member  of  each 
generation  to  the  same  degree  of  health 
and  vigour ;  but  accidents  and  diseases 
overtake  some  of  the  plants,  and  doable 
flowers  are  the  produce  from  the  decre- 
pits.  Cultivation,  according  to  this  idea 
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if  ob)7  iadireetfy  the  e«Me  of  double 
iowera,  tod  these  a  retrograde  step 
from  a  high  state  of  development. 

Whether  my  own  opinion  or  Mr. 
Beaton  *s  be  correct,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  in  practice  the  plants  from  which 
double-flowered  Tarieties  are  sought, 
must  be  kept  in  the  highest  state  of  de- 
Telopment  by  supplying  them  abundant^ 
ly  with  all  the  assistance  to  vigorous 
growth ;  and  when  the  seed  vessels  are 
wrmed,  they  should  be  reduced  in  num- 
ber in  order  to  make  the  seed  in  those 
vemaining  as  large  and  perfect  as  pos- 
sible. In  the  course  of  a  few  generations, 
seedlings  appear,  having  flowers  with  an 
excess  of  petals,  and  seeds  being  ob- 
tained from  these,  or  from  other  flowers 
impregnated  bv  their  stamens,  and  the 
■ame  high  cultivation  contmued,  the 
excess  of  petals  increases  and  becomes 
a  permanent  habit. 

DOUCIN  STOCK.    See  Stock. 

D0U6LA8IA  nivalis.  Hardy  herba- 
ceous.   Seed.    Peat  and  sand. 

DRABA.  Forty-one  species.  Hardy 
herbaceous  chiefly,  and  a  few  annuals. 
8eed.    Loam  and  peat. 

DRACCENA.  Twenty-two  species. 
Stove  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs.  Cut- 
tings.   Sandy  loam. 

DRACOC£PUALUM.  Twenty  spe- 
cies. Chiefly  hardy  herbaceous.  Divi- 
■ion  or  seed.    Common  soil.' 

DRACOPHYLLUM.  Three  species. 
Green-house  evergreen  shrubs.  Cut- 
tings.   Sandy  peat. 

DRAGON'S- HEAD.  Draeoc^halum. 

DRAGON  TREE.    Draeana  draco. 

DRAINING.  There  is  scarcely  a  sar- 
den  existing  that  would  not  be  benefited 
by  under-draining.  Every  gardener 
knows  the  absolute  necessity  for  a  good 
drainage  under  his  wall-trees  and  vines, 
but  few  gardeners  ever  think  for  a  mo- 
nent,  whether  there  is  any  escape  and 
cut-fall  for  the  water  he  has  drained  from 
immediate  contact  with  the  roots  of  the 
above-named  favoured  trees.  Every 
garden  should  have  drains  cut,  varying 
10  depth  from  two  to  three  feet,  accord- 
ing to  the  depth  of  the  soil,  with  an  in- 
terval of  twenty-four  feet  between  the 
drains ;  twelve  feet  will  not  be  too  near 
ia  clayey  soils.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
drains  should  be  placed  one-inch  pipes; 
these  should  be  well  puddled  over,  six 
inches  deep  with  clay,  and  then  the 
earth  returned.  They  should  have  an 
0<MftU  into  a  ditch,  at  the  least  elevated 


side  of  the  ftidee*  By  faavinf  tk» 
pipes  with  a  bore  no  larger  than  am 
mch,  moles  cannot  oreep  in,  and  that 
bore  is  large  enough  to  carry  off  all  tfa« 
water,  al\ier  even  the  heaviest  rains. 
Draining  farm-landa  has  been  peribmed 
te  a  great  extent  in  England,  and  witk 
most  advantageous  results:  at  Lord 
Hatherton's  residence,  Teddaeley  Hay, 
in  Staffordshire,  four  hundred  and  aixty- 
seven  acres,  formerly  letting*  for  ma 
average  rental  of  13«.  per  acre,  wer« 
all  drained  for  an  outlay  of  3/.  4t.  74. 
per  acre,  and  their  rental  now  averages 
more  than  31a.  per  acre. 

To  plants  in  pots,good  drainage  is  net 
less  essential  than  teuose  in  oar  borders. 

DREPANOCARPUS  hmaitu.  Store 
evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings.  Rich  loan. 

DRILLING.  No  crop  in  the  garden 
should  be  sown  broadcast,  for  drillinf 
saves  seed  and  labour }  and  althoogh  ia 
some  oases  it  takes  more  time  to  inseit 
the  seed  in  drills,  yet  this  is  more  thaa 
compensated  by  the  Uhm  saved  doriBg 
the  afier^culture,  for  the  thinning  and 
hoeing  are  greatly  facilitated. 

The  distance  apart  appropriate  for 
the  drills  for  particular  crops,  will  be 
found  under  their  respective  titles ;  they 
are  usua^y  made  with  a  hoe  and  line ; 
but  for  mustard,  cress,  and  other  smaU 
seeds,  the  driU^rake  is  often  used.  The 
teeth  are  set  six  inches  apart,  and  are 
broad  and  coulter  formed.  When  the 
drills  are  required  to  be  less  than  six 
inches  apart,  the  implement  can  be 
worked  diagonally. 

DRILL  BARROWS,  or  SEED  SOW- 
ERS. <*  Various  have  been  the  coe- 
trivances  for  sowing  seeds,  many  havieg 
the  mere  merit  of  ingenuity,  withoet 
practical  utility}  because  when  used 
with  adhesive  seeds,  or  those  of  roogli 
form,  they  clog,  and,  in  consequence, 
sow  irregularly.  Those  now  offered^ 
obviate  ill  sucn  ofcgections,  being  suited 
alike  for  Turnips,  Beets,  Onions,  Car- 
rots, Parsnips,  <ec.  By  the  nee  of  a 
good  Drill,  the  &rmer  or  gardener  can 
save  one-lulf  of  his  seed,  (that  is,  none 
are  needlessly  sown,)  and  do  the  work 
at  much  less  expense,  as  well  as  with 
greater  rapidity  than  by  the  ordinary 
mode  of  sowing ;  as  the  Drill  opens  the 
furrow,  drops  Uie  seed,  covers  and  reUs 
it  down.»~£iira/  RegUttr. 

A  verv  simple  and  low-priced  Drill 
is  formed  by  a  tin  tube,  or  hollow  caeS| 
surmounted  by  a  fonoel-like    aoelli- 
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fiwa,  W  raMJn  llw  nada.    TIm  m^  \  tndi  iit»  tba  ftannal  at  A*  rvqiirad 

nlorbDldiitinhiiJaA  li4iM9,i)irectiag   npidit]!-- •  lillla  pr«:liG<i  aDabln  th« 
k  Is-sr  sitremin  to  tba  line  wfaere   »*er  to   piM   oier  the  groaiid  witk 
be  d«ir«  ths  Kiid  to  Ml,  aad  with  ths   apead,  and  (tarbm  the  wo(k  with  ra- 
ii(K)  or  Ilia  rigbt  band  diopping  tbe  |  gnJarily. 
Fig.  3B. 


DUNG.     Uudar  tbw  Utle 


DRUMUOKDIA  mttUoidt*.  Uardj 
Wrtaceooa.     DifLaioa.     Put. 

DIYAKDRA.  NineteBn apecie). 
GrMD^oue  (Tersreeii  ihtuba.  Cut- 
tiap.    Tarfr  aandj  loam  and  peat. 

DHTAS.  FoBrapecLoa.  Hardj  aier- 
|Ttn  trees.     8e«d  and  cnttiu|B.     Peat 

DKYHONIA.  Two  apadoi.  8to»a 
mrfraan  dimben.  Catliiiga.  Bich 
Udflo... 

DKTPGTEB  crocM.     Store  t 
|i«a  ihtab.      Cattinga.      Loam    and 


DRy-jlTOVE  la  a  hot-hooae  deiole 
la  Iba  caltnrc  of  aach  plinta  »  rsquii 
ibfb  degree  of  heat,  but  a  drier  a 
■Mpbare  than  the  teniDla  of  the  btlk- 
•ure.  CaiiaeqDentlj,rarmentingi] 
n  lanka  of  hot-W- 


Highi-iml  ia  the  richeit  of  tba  ma- 
lurea  to  be  amaged  aader  thii  head. 
:i  ia  oonpoaed  of  haman  &cea  and 
iriaa,  of  whiob  the  ci — '■ 


Water 73.3 

Vegetable  and  aaimil  remaina    7 

Sile 0.9 

Alhomen 0.S 

Peculiar  and  eilractiTe  matter    1.2 
Salta    (cnrbaDale    of    ioda.'l 
common  aall,  aulpbale  of 
aoda,  Bmmonia-phoaphate  >  t.7 
of   magneaia,   and   phoa-  I 
phite  oflimp)  J 

Inaolnbla  reaidoe    ....     U.O 

Urate  of  ammonia  .  .  .  0J98 
Sal-ammoniac  .  •  .  .  0.45S 
Sulphate  ofpotaah  .  .  .  9.IIS 
Chloride  of  poUaainm  .  .  3.B74 
_— ^..6i™  ,....|   „^ 

Fhoaphate  of  aoda     .     .     .     4.267 

lime    .    .    .    0.SO9 

Aceuieofaodi     ....     3.770 
Urea  and  coloniing  piatLer     33.640 
Water  and  lactic  acid    .    .  47.S11 
Aler  atating  Ib«  abon  anal^aea  in 
lia  eicellent  work,  ■■(>•  nrNNarr*," 
Ur.  Culhbett  Johnaon  precaoda  to  ob> 
■am  that,  ■'  The  ywj  d»Bie>l  BBMf* 
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■ItioB,  therefore,  of  this  compost  would 
indicate  the  powerfbl  fertilising  effects 
which  it  is  prored  to  produce.  The 
mass  of  easily  soluble  and  decomposa- 
ble animal  matters  and  salts  of  ammo- 
nia with  which  it  abounds,  its  phosphate 
of  lime,  its  carbonate  of  soda,  are  all, 
bj  themselves,  excellent  fertilizers,  and 
must  afford  a  copious  supply  of  food  to 
plants. 

"  The  disagreeable  smell  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  mixing  it  with  quicklime;  and 
if  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  in  thin  lay- 
ers in  fine  weather,  and  mixed  with 
quicklime,  it  speedily  dries,  is  easily 
pulverized, and  in  this  state  may  be  used 
in  the  same  manner  as  rape  cake,  and 
delivered  into  the  furrow  with  the 
•eed." 

From  the  experiments  of  M.  Schubler 
and  others,  the  relative  value  of  nigh^ 
soil  is  as  follows : — 

«  If  a  given  quantity  of  the  land  sown 
without  manure  yields  three  times  the 
seed  employed,  then  the  same  quantity 
of  land  will  produce  five  times  the 
quantity  sown  when  manured  with  old 
herbage,  putrid  grass  or  leaves,  garden 
stuff,  fcc. ;  seven  time*  with  cowHdnng ; 
nine  times  with  pigeon's  dung;  ten 
times  with  horse-dung;  twelve  times 
with  human  urine ;  twelve  times  with 

5 oat's  dung;  twelve  tiroes  with  sheep's 
ung ;  and  fourteen  times  with  human 
manure,  or  bullock's  blood.  But  if  the 
land  be  of  such  quality  as  to  produce 
without  manure  five  times  the  sown 
quantity,  then  the  horse-dung  manure 
will  yield  fourteen,  and  human  manure 
nineteen  and  two-thirds  the  sown  quan- 
tity."—/o*n«on'«  Fertilizers, 

Fowl  Dimgf  if  composed  partly  of  that 
of  the  duck,  which  is  a  gross  feeder,  is 
nearly  equal  to  guano.  This,  and  that 
of  the  pigeon  contain  much  ammonia, 
and  all  abound  in  phosphate  of  lime, 
mixed  with  decomposing  organic  mat- 
ters and  uric  acid,  all  highly  valuable 
as  fertilizers. 

StabU  or  Farm-yard  Dung  is  usually 
composed  of  the  following  matters: — 

HORSE  URINE. 

Water  and  mucus    ....  9.4 

Carbonate  of  lime    .    .    .    .  1.1 

— ^—  soda    ....  0.9 

Hippurate  of  soda    ....  9.4 

Chloride  of  potassium  .     .    .  0.9 

Urea 0.7 

Bat  besides  the  above,  it  contains  oom- 


mon  salt,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  ml 
phate  of  soda. 

cow    VRINE. 

Water 6€ 

Phosphate  of  lime     ....      3 
Chloride  of  potassium,  and)      ^m 

sal-ammoniac      .    .     .     ) 
Sulphate  of  potash    .... 
Carbonate  of  potash  .     .    .  > 
—ammonia  .    .  J 
Urea 4 


6 

4 


'<  One  thousand  parts  of  dry  wheat 
straw  being  burnt,  yielded  M.  Saussure 
forty-eight  parts  of  ashes;  the  same 
quantity  of  the  dry  straw  of  barley 
yielded  fort^-two  parts  of  ashes.  The 
portion  dissipated  by  the  fire  would  be 
principally  carbon,  (charcoal,)  carbo- 
retted  hydrogen,  gas,  and  w^ter ;  one 
hundred  parts  of  these  aahes  are  com- 
posed of— 

Various  soluble  salts,  princi- 
pally carbonate  and  sul- 
phate of  potash   .     .     . 

Phosphate  of  lime  (earthy 
salt  of  bones)  .... 

Chalk  (carbonate  of  lime)  . 

Silica  (flint) 

Metallic  oxide  (principally 
iron) 

Loss 


} 
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<<  The  straw  of  barley  contains  the 
same  ingredients,  only  in  rather  differ- 
ent proportions. 

"  The  solid  excrements  of  a  horse 
fed  on  hay,  oats,  and  straw,  contain, 
according  to  the  analysis  of  M.  Zierl, 
in  1000  parU:— 


Water 

Picromel  and  aalts    .     .     . 
Bilious  and  extractive  mat^] 

tor 

Green      matter,     albumen,] 

mucus,  &c 

Vegetable     fibre,    and    re-i 

mains  of  food     .     .     . 


698 
90 

17 

63 
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'*  These,  when  burnt,  yielded  to  the 
same  chemist  sixty  parts  by  weight  of 
ashes,  which  were  composed  of — 

Carbonate,    sulphate,     and)        . 

muriate  of  soda   .    .     .     C 
Carbonate    and    phosphate!         ^ 

oflime .5       ^ 

Silica 46» 

— Jottm.  Hoy.  Agr,  8oe.,  Vol.  I.  p.  481. 
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Mr.  Cnthbert  JohiMOB,  after  gifiag 
Amc  analjse*  in  bis  work  already 
tooted,  obeerree  farther,  that,  <*  the 
sees  of  cattJe  fed  principalJy  on  tur- 
lipf  have  heen  anaJysed  by  M.  Etnhof ; 
100  parts  evaporated  to  dryness  yielded 
SSi  parts  of  sol  id  matter;  the  7U  parts 
lost  in  drying  woold  consist  principally 
of  water  and  some  ammoniacal  salts, 
la  hair  a  pound,  or  3,840  mins,  he 
band  45  grains  of  sand  ;  and  by  diffu- 
•ing  it  throQgh  water,  he  obtained 
aboat  600  grains  of  a  yellow  fibrous 
Bitter,  resembling  that  of  plants, 
■ixed  with  a  very  considerable  quan- 
tity of  slimy  matter.  By  evaporating 
fiecei  to  dryness,  and  then  burning 
tlwB,  be  obtained  an  ash,  which  con- 
tiined,  besides  the  sand,  the  following 
nbttaaces: — 

Lime 12. 

Pboiphate  of  lime    ....  12.6 

Magnesia 2. 

Iroa 6. 

Alamina,  with  some  manga- >  . . 

nese i 

SUica .62. 

Mariate    and     sulphate    of)  .  » 

potash ]       '•* 

"  The  ingredients  of  which  the  urine 
and  feces  of  cattle  are  composed,  will 
•f  coorse  differ  alightly  in  different 
uimals  of  the  same  kind,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  different  food  upon  which 
tbej  are  fed;  but  this  difference  will 
*^  ia  any  case  be  found  very  material. 

'*  The  excrements  of  the  sheep  have 
^>^n  examined  by  Block  ;  according 
to  him,  every  100  lbs.  of  rye-straw 
given  u  fodder  to  sheep  yield  40  lbs. 
oT excrements  (fluid  and  solid);  fVom 
100  lbs.  of  hay,  42  lbs. ;  from  100  lbs. 
of  potatoes,  13  lbs. ;  from  100  lbs.  of 
frees  clover,  8i  lbs. ;  and  from  100  lbs. 
•f  oati,  4d  lbs.  of  dry  excrement.  The 
*n)id  excrements  of  sheep  fed  on  hay, 
*«re  examined  by  Zieri;  1,000  parts 
^  weight  being  burned,  yielded  96 
ptrts  of  ashes,  which  were  fbund  to 
coetittof^ 

Carbonate,  sulphate,  and)  .g 
Bariate  of  soda  » .    .    .  J 

Carboaate  and  phoephate  of)  9^ 

lime J  '*" 

Silica .  60 

/'One  hundred  parts  of  the  urine  of 
«Mp  kept  at  grass,  contained-— 


Water 96. 

Urea,  albumen,  &c.      ...      2.8 
Salt  of  potash,  soda,  lime,)       .0,, 
and  magneaia,  he.    .    .   ) 
— Joum,  R^.  Agr.  Soe, 

There  have  been  many  arguments 
and  much  difference  of  opinion  among 
cultivatora  with  regard  to  the  advan- 
tage of  employing  dung  in  a  fresh  or 
in  a  putrid  state,  and  aa  is  too  often  the 
case,  both  parties  have  run  into  ex- 
tremes, the  one  side  contending  for 
the  propriety  of  employing  it  quite 
fresh  from  the  &rm-yard,  the  other 
contending  that  it  cannot  well  be  too 
rotten. 

The  mode  employed  by  Lord  Leices- 
ter, is  the  medium  between  these  equal- 
Iv  erroneous  extremes.  He  found  that 
the  employment  of  the  fresh  dung  cer- 
tainly made  the  dung  go  much  farther  ( 
but  then  a  multitude  of  the  seeds  of 
various  weeds  were  carried  on  to  the 
land  along  with  the  manure.  He  has 
therefore  since  used  his  compost  when 
only  in  a  half  putrefied  state,  (called 
abort  dung  by  farmers,)  and  hence  the 
seeds  are  destroyed  by  the  effects  of 
the  putrefaction,  and  the  dung  still  ex- 
tends much  farther  than  if  suffered  to 
remain  until  quite  putrefied.  Putrefac- 
tion cannot  go  on  without  the  presence 
of  moisture.  Where  water  is  entirely 
absent,  there  can  be  no  putrefaction  j 
and  hence  many  farmers  have  adopted 
the  practice  of  pumping  the  drainage  of 
their  farm-yards  over  their  dung  heaps ; 
others  invariably  place  them  m  a  low 
damp  situation.  This  liquid  portion 
cannot  be  too  highly  valued  by  the 
cultivator.  The  soil  where  a  dunghill 
has  lain  in  a  field  is  always  distin- 
guished by  a  rank  luxuriance  in  the 
succeeding  crop,  even  if  the  earth  be- 
neath, to  the  depth  of  six  inches,  is 
removed  and  spread  with  the  dunghUl. 

The  controversy,  too,  which  once  so 
keenly  existed,  as  to  the  state  of  fep- 
mentation  in  which  dung  should  be 
used  on  the  land,  has  now  pretty  well 
subsided.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
it  cannot  be  applied  more  advan- 
tageoiisly  than  in  as  firesh  a  state  .as 
possible,  consistent  with  the  attain- 
ment of  a  tolerably  clean  husbandry, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  aeeds  of 
weeds,  grubs,  &c.,  which  are  always 
more  or  Iom  present  in  farm-yard  dung. 
These  are  tne  only  evils  to  be  appr^ 
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headed  frooi  the  denimble  emptoyinent 
of  this  man  ore  in  the  freehett  atate ; 
for  otherwise  the  loss  of  its  most  tsIq- 
eble  constitaents  commences  as  soon  as 
fermentation  begins.  This  was  long 
since  demonstrated  bj  Davy,  whose 
•sperimeats  I  have  often  seen  repeated 
and  varied.  He  says,  "  I  filled  a  large 
retort  capable  of  containing  three  pints 
of  water  with  some  hot  fi»rmenting 
manure,  consisting  principally  of  the 
litter  and  dang  of  cattle;  I  adapted  a 
small  receiver  to  the  retort,  ana  con- 
•ected  the  whole  with  a  mercurial 
pneumatic  apparatus,  so  as  to  collect 
the  condensible  and  elastic  fluids  which 
might  arise  from  the  dung.  The  re- 
ceiver soon  became  lined  with  dew, 
and  drops  began  in  a  few  hours  to 
trickle  down  the  sides  ef  it.  Elastic 
fluid  likewise  was  generated  ;  in  three 
days  thirty-five  cubical  inches  had  been 
fbrmed,  which  when  analyzed  were 
found  to  contain  twenty-one  cubical 
inches  of  carbonic  acid ;  the  remainder 
was  hydro-carburet,  mixed  with  some 
asote,  probably  no  more  than  existed 
in  the  common  air  in  the  receiver. 
The  fluid  matter  collected  in  the  re- 
ceiver at  the  same  time  amounted  to 
seariy  half  an  ounce.  It  had  a  ssline 
taste  and  a  disagreeable  smell,  and  con- 
tained some  acetate  and  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  Finding  such  products  given 
off*  fVom  fermenting  litter,  I  introduced 
the  beak  of  another  retort  filled  with 
similar  dung  very  hot  at  the  time,  in  the 
soil  amongst  the  roots  of  some  grass  in 
the  border  of  a  garden.  In  less  than  a 
week  a  very  discernible  effect  was  pro- 
duced on  the  grass,  upon  the  spot  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  the  matter 
disengaged  in  fermentation ;  it  grew 
with  much  more  luxuriance  than  the 
grass  in  any  other  part  of  the  gar^ 
den .»» — Lecturet. 

Nothing,  indeed,  appears  at  first  sight 
00  simple  as  the  manufkcture  and  col- 
lection of  fkrm  yard  dung,  and  yet  there 
are  endless  sources  of  error  into  which 
the  cultivator  is  sure  to  foil,  if  he  is  not 
ever  vigilant  in  their  management.  The 
late  Mr.  Francis  Blake,  in  his  valuable 
tract  upon  the  management  of  fkrm- 
yard  manure,  dwells  upon  several  of 
these;   he  particularly  condemns  the 

Kactice  of  keeping  the  dung  arising 
»m  dilTerent  descriptions  of  animals 
in  separate  heaps  or  departments,  and 
applying  them  to  the  land  without  inter- 


mixture. "  It  is  customary,**  he  adds, 
"  to  keep  the  fkttening  neat  cattle  is 
yards  by  themselves,  and  the  manure 
thus  produced  is  of  good  quality,  be- 
cause the  excrement  of  such  cattle  i« 
richer  than  that  of  lean  ones.  Fattaoiag 
cattle  are  fed  with  oil  cake,  com, 
Swedish  turnips,  or  some  other  food, 
and  the  refuse  and  waste  of  such  food 
thrown  about  the  yard  increases  the 
varue ;  it  also  attracts  the  pigs  to  ^e 
yard.  These  rout  the  straw  and  dun^ 
about  in  search  efgrainsof  com,bits  of 
Swedish  turnips,  and  other  food;  hj 
which  means  the  manure  in  the  yard 
becomes  more  intimately  mixed,  and  i« 
proportionally  increased  in  value.  The 
feeding  troughs  and  cribs  in  the  ^ard 
should  for  obvious  reasons  be  shifted 
ft-equentiv. 

"  The  horse-dung,"  continues  Blahe, 
<<  is  usually  thrown  out  at  the  stable 
doors,  and  there  accumulates  in  large 
heaps.  It  is  sometimes  spread  a  litde 
about,  but  more  generally  not  at  all, 
unless  where  necessary  for  the  conve- 
nience of  ingress  and  eness,  or  perhape 
to  allow  the  water  to  drain  away  from 
the  stable  door.  Horse-dung  lying  in 
heaps  very  so6n  ferments  and  heats  to 
an  excess,  the  centre  of  the  heap  ia 
charred  or  burned  to  a  dry  white  aab* 
stance,  provincially  termed  fire-&nged. 
Dung  in  this  state  loses  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  its  value.  The 
diligent  and  attentive  farmer  will  guard 
against  such  profligate  waste  of  property 
by  never  allowing  the  dung  to  accumu- 
late in  any  considerable  Quantity  at  the 
stable  doors.  The  dung  flrom  the  feed- 
ing hog-sties  should  also  be  carted  and 
spread  about  the  store  cattle  yard  ia 
the  same  manner  as  the  horse-dung. 

"  The  beat  produced  by  the  ferment- 
ation of  Uie  dung  of  ditferent  animals 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  repeated 
experiment.  When  the  temperature  of 
the  air  was  40o,  that  of  common  farm- 
yard dung  was  1(P ;  a  mixture  of  lime, 
dung,  and  earth,  55<> ;  swine  and  fbwl*8 
dung,  850."  —  Farmer*$  MagaziiUf 
Johnton*s  Ftrtilizen. 

<<  The  quality  of  &rm-yard  compost 
naturally  varies  with  the  food  of  the 
animals  by  which  it  is  made  ;  that  fiwn 
the  catUe  of  the  straw-yard  is  deoidedly 
the  poorest,  that  from  those  fed  on  oil- 
cake, corn,  or  Swedes,  the  richest.  Of 
stable  dung,  that  fVom  corn-fed  horses 
I  is  most  poweHfal,  from  those  tebsisting 
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m  ftnw  mnd  haj  the  poorest;  the 
iiiereeco  between  the  fertilising  effect! 
«f  the  richest  and  the  inferior  ferm-ytrd 
tof  is  miich  greater  than  ia  commonl  j 
Mieved;  in  many  inatancea  the  dia- 
paritj  exceeda  oae-half ;  thus  that  pro« 
deeed  hj  cattle  fed  opon  oil-cake  is 
fell  J  eqoal  in  valae  to  doable  the 
faaatitj  fed  npon  tomipa.  Hence  the 
ieperior  richneaa  of  the  manure  of 
fctteeieg  swine  to  that  of  pigs  in  a  lean 
state,  aAd  the  fer  aaperior  strength  of 
BghiksoU  to  any  aaanare  produced  Oom 
■ere] J  vegetable  food.  Chemical  ez- 
amiaatioiM  are    hardly    necessary    to 

CTe  tbeee  fects.  Every  farmer  who 
had  atall^fbd  cattle  will  teatify  to 
ihcb  tnith  i  OTory  cultivator  will  readily 
acknowledge  the  aaperiority  of '  town- 
■ade,*  that  ta,  corn-produced  stable 
dang,  to  that  from  horaea  fed  only  on 
hay  and  straw,  and  that  night-soil  is  fkr 
Boperior  in  strength  to  either.  The 
reiatire  quantities  employed  by  the 
ealtivator  betray  the  aame  fact,  for  on 
the  soila  where  lie  applies  twenty  loads 
af  good  ferm-yard  compost  per  acre,  he 
spreads  not  half  that  anantity  of  night- 
•eO.  The  drainage  from  all  manures 
sheold  be  scrupulously  preserved,  for 
te  liquid  or  soluble  portion  constitutes 
their  richest  portion.  The  escape  of 
their  gaeeona  products  during  decom- 
position should  also  be  checked  aa 
■ech  aa  poasible,  for  they  contain 
smaioHJa,  carbonic  acid,  Itc.,  all 
abounding  in  constituents  valuable  as 
fertilizers."— JMnson't  fbmwr't  £»- 
efrlsp. 

DURANTA.  Seven  species.  Stove 
evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings.  Loam  and 
peat. 

DCYALIA.  Twelve  species.  Stove 
evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings.  Sandy 
loam  and  lime  rubbish. 

DUVAUA.  Four  species.  Green- 
house evei^green  shrubs.  Cuttings. 
Common  soU. 

DWARF  FAN-PALM.    Cham^op$ 


DWARF  MOLT.  AIHum  eharruB' 
rnoif, 

DWARF  STANDARD  is  a  fVuit  tree 
en  a  very  abort  stem,  with  its  branchea 
vttsbortened  and  untrained. 

DTCKIA  rmifioTa,  Green-house 
herbaeeoae.  Suckers.  Sandy  peat  and 
loam. 

EARTBS.  Evenr  cultivated  soil  is 
Aaialy  composed  of  four  earths  in  vari- 


ous proportions  :^-8iIica,  or  pure  flint : 
Alumina,  or  pure  day;  Lime,combined 
with  carbonic  acid  in  the  state  of  chalk ; 
and  Magnesia.    See  SoU. 

EARTHING-UP,  or  drawing  theaoil 
in  a  ridffe  to  the  stems  of  plants,  is 
beneficial  to  fibrous-rooted  planta,  by 
reducing  the  distaaoe  fi'om  the  surfeee 
of  the  extremities  of  the  plant's  roots  | 
by  inducing  the  production  of  rootlets 
from  the  stem ;  and  sheltering  the 
winter  standing  crops,  for  the  closer 
the  foliage  of  these  are  to  the  earth  the 
leas  is  the  reduction  of  heat  from  the 
latter,  either  by  radiation  or  contact 
with  Uie  colder  air. 

But  to  tuberous-rooted  plsnts,  aa  the 
potato,  it  is  detrimental.  In  my  experi- 
ments it  reduced  the  produce  one- 
fourth.  Many  formers  who  cultivate 
the  potato  extensively,  do  so  with  the 
horse-hoe  alone,  no  longer  using  the 
plough  to  earth-up,  aa  waa  formerly  the 
universal  practice,  and  is  now  with 
those  who  never  profit  by  experience. 

EARWIG.  Forficula  aurictUarii, 
This  destroyer  of  the  peach,  apricot, 
plum,  dahlia,  pink  and  carnation,  com- 
mita  ita  ravagea  only  at  night,  retiring 
during  the  day  to  any  convenient 
shelter  in  the  vicinitv  of  its  prey.  Ad- 
vantage must  be  taken  of  this  habit, 
and  if  small  garden  pots  with  a  little 
moss  within  he  inverted  upon  a  stick, 
and  piecea  of  the  dry  hollow  stem  of 
the  sunflower,  or  Jerusalem  artichoke, 
be  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
fVuita  and  flowers  enumerated,  many  of 
the  insects  will  resort  thither,  and  may 
be  shaken  out  and  destroyed.  As  ear- 
wigs are  winged  insects,  it  is  useless  to 
guard  the  stems  of  plants  in  any  mode. 

EBENUS.  Two  species.  Green- 
house evergreens.  Seed.  Peat  and 
loam. 

ECA8TAPHTLLUM.  Threespecles. 
Stove  evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings.  Rich 
loam. 

EC C  R EMOCARPU S  /ong^^o. 
Green-house  evergreen  olimber.  Cot* 
tings.    Sand,  loam,  and  peat. 

ECHEVERIA.  Seven  species. 
Green-house  and  stove  succulents.  Cut- 
tings.   Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

ECHINACEA.  Six  species.  Haidy 
herbaceous.  Division.  Light  rich  loam. 

EC  HINOC  ACTUS.  Six^one 
species.  Stove  evergreen.  OAets. 
Sandy  peat,  and  a  Uttie  calcareous  nib* 
bish. 
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ECHINOPS.  Skteen  tp^cief .  Hardy 
herbaceoofc    Diviaioii.    Common  soU. 

£  C  H I T  £  S .  Twenty-one  species. 
ChieAy  store  evergreen  twiners.  Cut- 
iogs.    Loam  and  peat. 

£CHIUM.  Fifty-eight  species. 
Hardy  and  green-hoase  sbmbs  and  an- 
nuals. Layers  and  cuttings,  or  seeds. 
Loam  and  peat. 

EDGING.  Thivfor  the  kitchen-garden 
and  all  other  places  where  neatness,  not 
ornament,  is  the  object,  may  consist  of 
useful  herbs,  the  strawberry  &c.  As  an 
ornamental  edging  nothing  can  compare 
with  the  dwarf  ^z,  especially  in  light 
soils.  On  heavy  low  lands  it  suffers 
during  winter  and  may,  perhaps,  be 
totally  destroyed;  in  such  situations 
grass  mar  be  used,  though  it  is  trouble- 
some to  keep  in  order. 

Fig.  36. 


EDGING  KNIFE.  This  tool,  fiUed 
to  a  straight  handle,  is  used  for  paring 
the  edges  of  grass  bordering  walks, 
&c.,  and  cutting  the  outlines  of  sods, 
which  may  be  then  readily  raised  by 
tjie  spade. — Rural  Reg, 

EDWARDSIA.  Six  species.  Half- 
hardy  shurbs.  Cuttings.  Sandy  peat. 
EGG-BEARER.  Solamm  origeman. 
EGG-SHELLS.  See  Animal  Matters, 
EGLANTINE.  See  Sweet  Briar, 
EGYPTIAN  LOTUS.  Nyn^luBa 
lotus, 

EGYPTIAN  THORN.    Acacia  vera. 

EHBETIA.  Eleven  speoies.  Stove 
evergreen  shrubs  and  trees.  Cuttings. 
I^oam  and  peat. 

EKEBERGIA  capensis.  Green- 
bouse  evergreen  tree.  Cuttings.  Loam 
and  peat. 

ELiEAGNUS.  Seven  species.  Hardy 
or  green-house  trees  and  shrubs,  except 
E,  latifoliaf  which  is  a  stove  shrub. 
Layers  or  cuttings.    Light  soil. 

ELAI&  Four  species.  Stove  palms. 
Suckers.    Rich  sandy  loam.   • 

ELiROCARPUS.  Five  species. 
Stove  or  green-house  trees  or  shrubs. 
Cuttings.    Loam  and  peat. 


ELiBODBNDRON.  Five  species. 
Green-house  and  stove  evergreen 
shrubs.    Cuttings.    Loam  and  peat. 

ELAPHRIUM  glabrum.  Stove  ever- 
green tree.    Cuttings.    Peat  and  loam. 

ELATE  sylvestris.  A  stove  palm. 
Suckers.     Rich  loam. 

ELATER.    See  Wire-worm. 

ELDER  {Sambuctu),  Common  Mack 
elder  (S,  nigra),  of  which  there  are 
several  varieties,  viz.,  black-berried, 
white-berried,  green-berried,  parsley* 
leaved,  gold-striped,  silver-striped,  aad 
silver-dusted. 

ELEVATION.    Se^AUitvde. 

ELICHRYSUM.  Forty-five  species. 
Chiefly  green-house  evergreen  shrabe 
and  deciduous  perennials.  Cuttings. 
Peat  and  sandy  loam. 

ELLIOTTIA  racemosa,  HalAbardy 
evergreen  shrub.  Layers.  Sandy  loam 
and  peat. 

ELLEBOCARPUS  oleraeeus.  Stove 
fern.    Division.    Loam. 

ELISENA  longipetala.  Stove  bulb. 
Offsets.    Sandy  loam  and  leaf^moald. 

ELM  (Ulmus), 

ELM  BEETLE.    See  Scolytus. 

EMBLIGA.  Two  species.  Stove 
evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings.  Peat  and 
sand. 

EMBOTHRIUM«/ro&t/t}itan.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings. 
Sandy  peat. 

ENCELIA.  Two  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings. 
Loam. 

ENDIVE  (Ciohoritm  endicia). 

Varieties.  —  The  green-curled,  the 
onlv  one  cultivated  for  the  main  crops, 
as  It  best  endures  wet  and  cold ;  the 
white-curled,  chiefly  grown  for  summer 
and  autumn ;  the  broad-leaved,  or  Bata- 
vian,  is  preferred  for  soups  and  stews, 
but  is  seldom  used  for  salads. 

Soil  and  situation. — Endive  delights 
in  a  light,  dry,  but  rich  soil,  dug  deep, 
as  well  for  the  free  admission  of  its  tap- 
root as  to  serve  as  a  drain  for  any  supers 
abundant  moisture.  This  should  be 
especially  attended  to  for  the  winter 
standing  crops,  for  which,  likewise,  if 
the  soil  or  substratum  is  retentive,  it  is 
best  to  form  an  artificial  bed  by  Inying 
a  foot  in  depth  of  mould  on  a  bed  S 
brickbats,  stones,  &c.,  as  excessive 
moisture,  in  conjunction  with  excoMive 
cold,  is  in  general  fatal  to  this  plant. 
The  situation  should  be  open,  and  free 
f^offl  the  influence  of  trees. 
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Tbiu  and  mods  ef  iowing, — ^For  a 
fint  crop  aboat  the  middle  of  April,  to 
be  r^>eated  in  Mmj,  bat  only  in  small 
portions,  as  those  which  are  raised  be- 
fere  Jone,  soon  adran<;e  to  seed.  To- 
wards the  middle  ofthis  month  the  first 
■ain  crop  may  be  inserted ;  to  be  con- 
tinoed  in  the  coarse  of  July,  and  lastly 
eariy  in  AogasC ;  and  in  this  month  the 
■aim  plaatation  is  made.  The  seed 
is  sown  tlien  in  drills  tweUe  inches 
apart,  and  aboat  half  an  inch  below  the 
sarfiice.  The  plants  speedily  make 
their  appearance.  When  an  inch  in 
heiffht  they  should  be  thinned  to  three 
«r  war  inches  apart :  those  taken  away 
are  too  small  to  be  of  any  service  if 
pricked  oat.  The  bed  mast  be  kept 
dear  of  weeds  firom  the  first  appearance 
of  the  plants  until  they  are  removed. 
To  promote  their  arrival  at  a  fit  size  for 
performing  this  operation,  water  should 
be  siren  occasionally  in  dry  weather. 

When  the  lai^r  seedlings  have  been 
tnnsplnnted,  the  smaller  ones  which 
remain  may  be  cleared  of  weeds  and 
have  a  gentle  watering ;  by  which  treat- 
■eat,  in  twelve  or  fourteen  days,  they 
will  have  attained  a  sufilcient  size  to 
aSbrd  a  second  successional  crop;  and, 
by  a  repetition  of  this  management,  in 
general  a  third.  The  plants  are  gene- 
rally  fit  for  transplanting  when  of  a 
BMHith's  growth  in  the  seed-bed ;  but 
a  more  certain  criterion  is,  that  when 
«f  five  or  six  inches'  height  they  are  of 
the  most  favourable  size. 

Planting, — ^Tbey  most  be  set  in  rows 
tveive  or  fifteen  inches  apart  each  way: 
the  Batavian  requires  the  greatest  space. 
Some  gardeners  recommend  them  to  be 
set  in  trenches  or  drills  three  or  four 
asebesdeep.  This  mode  is  not  detri- 
mental in  summer  and  dry  weather; 
but  in  winter,  when  every  precaution 
is  to  be  adopted  for  the  prevention  of 
decay,  it  is  always  injurious. 

Water  must  be  given  moderately 
every  evening  until  the  plants  are  esta- 
UMicd,  after  which  it  is  not  at  all  re- 
qnisite,  except  in  excessive  and  pro- 
iBcted  drooght.  Those  which  are  left 
in  the  seed-bed,  if  the  soil  is  at  all  fa- 
venrable,  in  general  attain  a  finer 
growth  than  Uiose  that  have  been 
moved.  In  November  some  plants  that 
have  attained  nearly  their  fhll  size  may 
be  removed  to  the  sooth  side  of  a  slop- 
ing bank  of  dry  light  earth,  raised  one 
or  two  feet  belnnd  :  to  be  protected  by 
14 


frames,  mats,  or  thick  coverings  of  lit- 
ter, during  severe  and  very  wet  wea- 
ther; bnt  to  be  carefully  uncovered 
during  mild  dry  days.  The  plants,  in 
this  instance,  are  not  required  to  be 
further  apart  than  six  or  eight  inches. 
This  plan  may  be  followed  in  open  days 
during  December  and  January,  by  which 
means  a  constant  supply  may  be  ob- 
tained. Instead  of  being  planted  in  the 
above  manner  on  a  terrace,  it  is  some- 
times practised  to  take  the  plants  on  a 
dry  day,  and,  the  leaves  being  tied  to- 
gether, to  lay  them  horizontally  in  the 
earth  down  to  the  tip  of  the  leaves; 
this  accelerates  the  blanching,  but 
otherwise  is  far  more  subject  to  failure. 

As  the  number  necessary  for  a  family 
is  but  small,  but  few  should  be  planted 
at  a  time. 

Blanching,  —  About  three  months 
elapse  between  the  time  of  sowing  and 
the  fitneas  of  the  plants  for  blanching. 
This  operation,  if  conducted  properly, 
will  be  completed  In  from  ten  to  four- 
teen days  in  summer,  or  in  three  or 
four  weeks  in  winter.  To  blanch  the 
plants  it  is  the  most  common  practice 
to  tie  their  leavea  together,  to  place 
tiles  or  pieces  of  board  upon  them,  or 
to  cover  them  with  garden-pots ;  whilst 
some  recommend  their  leaves  to  be  tied 
together,  and  then  to  be  covered  up  to 
their  tips  with  mould,  making  it  rise  to 
an  apex,  ao  as  to  throw  off  excessive 
rains.  All  these  methods  succeed  in 
dry  seasons ;  but  in  wet  ones  the  plants, 
treated  according  to  any  of  them,  are 
liable  to  decay. 

The  one  which  succeeds  best  in  all 
seaaons  is  to  fold  the  leaves  round  the 
heart  as  much  aa  possible  in  their  natu- 
ral position;  and  being  tied  together 
with  a  shred  of  bass-mat,  covered  op 
entirely  with  coal-ashes  in  the  form  of 
a  cone,  the  surface  being  rendered  firm 
and  smooth  with  the  trowel.  Sand  will 
do,  but  aahes  are  equally  unretentive 
of  moisture,  whilst  they  are  much  supe- 
rior in  absorbing  heat,  which  is  so  be- 
neficial in  the  hastening  of  the  process. 
If  the  simple  mode  of  drawing  the 
leaves  together  is  adopted  to  effect  this 
etiolation,  they  most  be  tied  very  close, 
and,  in  a  week  after  the  first  tying,  a 
second  ligature  must  be  passed  round 
the  middle  of  the  plant  to  prevent  the 
heart-leaves  bursting  out.  A  dry  after- 
noon, when  the  plants  are  entirely  firee 
from   moisture,   should    be   selected. 


BUS  S 

whlchsTer  mode  ii  idoplad  br  thia 
concluding  openlion. 

A  ler;  eicelJent  madB  ia  to  apretd 
OTer  the  aurlace  of  the  bed  aboat  an 

inch  in  depth  or  pil-tand,  and  coiermg 
each  plant  with  a  amall  pot  made  of 


aid aa  wiped  drr.   Acommon  garden-pol 
will  do  if  (be  hole  he  cloael;  stopped 


but  a 


la-da!  a 
be  preferred  j  a 
otlier  metal,  itwouicl  ba  better,  becauM 
notporouaand  admiiaive  ormoiitura. — 
JMiuon't  Oard.  Almanacl:, 

To  Main  Seed.  —  The  GneM  and 
aonndfltl  planta  ihonld  be  aelsctod  of 
the  ]aitplantation,an<l  whicb  moal  agree 
with  ifae  cbaracleriatiu  of  tba  rei  ~ 
iTe*(iietiea.  For  a  amall  familv 
or  four  plant!  of  aach  lariety  will  pro- 
daca  anfficienL    Theie  ahonid  be  uken 

«'  1  March,  and  planted  beneath  a  tonth 
ince,  ebool  a  fool  from  it  and  eightsen 
iochei  apart.    '      ■     - 


or,  if  tbej  ai 


onld  bi 


ced  ben 


I 
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o  a  (take 


for  if  none  are  gathered 
until    Ibe    wbols   plant  ia 

ripened  and  baal'ieed  will 
ha>e  acattered  and  be  loat, 
ao  wide  in  the  difierence 
of  time  between  tba  aoTo- 
ral  brancfaea  of  the  aame 
plant  ripening  their  aeed. 
'Kach  branch  muat  be  laid, 
aa  it  ia  cut,  upon  a  cloth  in 

fectlj  drj,  tba  aeed  beaten 
aul,cleaoaed,ind*lorad. 

ENGINE.  Thitnameia 
applied  to  manf  contriT- 
ancea  for  auppljing  water 
to  planu. 

1.  The  ptanp-tyrlnge,  or 
ttp-inge-mgine,   (Pig.  37), 


B  that  of  the  Gommo: 


«  BNO 

2.  Tht  barrow  itaitrlttg-mshit  (Pig. 
38)  ia  represented  in  the  figure  below. 
It  will  throw  (be  jet  of  waUr  to  a  dis- 
Unco  offortj  or  fifty  feet,  or  aomeirhat 
l»a  if  a  roae  ia  apon  the  end  of  the  d*. 
liTerj-pipe.  It  holda  Horn  twenty  to 
thirl)'  gallons  of  water;  but  inajr  be 
made,  with  a  leather-hose  attached,  to 
communicate    with    a    pond    or  otli«r 

f^.  S8. 


3  ThiaaDedbaTra-ngine{Fig  39) 
II  eicellen(  (brtbeburel  patonroda, 
ka  being  so  conatmcted  u  to  be  tDmed 
on  a  Iitbe  they  are  an  acedtmto  IbM 
"■'""'  —  possible  loaa  of  posrar, 
rceaaarj  friction  or  (raoa 


lother  garden  engine  of  itill  greater 
if,  ia  itluatraled  by  the  Lnneied 
ing  (Fig.4D){  it  it  aomewhat  mora 
.L__   .....    0  gen, „ I   n„_  bat 


fMea  properlj  fhtD  fi™.  Th«j  «ro  ;  liritj  j  bnl  to  givo  it  to  the  objaeti  of 
•fnrioti  pttt«niaBd  power.  Some  of  nature,  onljr  on  account  or  Ihoir  proi- 
<W*,  worked  bj  ■  single  irm,  cut  the  imity  to  alheta  which  are  calculated  to 
mtr  Slj  to  (iilj  feet  high.  I  raceiie  it,  ia,  at  the  betl,  a  reBneinenl. 

ERSIANTHU8.  TwoapBciei.]  "Upon  the  lame  principlea  regn- 
^■te^^BHe  etergrecD  ahrDbi.  Cut-  Uritrhiabeenrequired  in  ihaipproaoh; 
^tp-   Siadjr  loam  lod  peat.  '  and  an  additiaoal  reiion  haa  beon  ■>- 

EITTADA.  Fire  ipeciei.  Storeever- '  ligned  for  it.  that  the  idea  of  a  leal  ii 
tnu  elLnben.  Catting*.  Loam  and  thereby  eitended  to  ■  diatance ;  bet 
rot  ;  ihii  may  be  by  other  tqeani  than  by  aa 

EHTELEA.  Two  (peeiei.  Green- 1  avenue  ;  a  pritite  rend  ia  eaiily  known; 
^Mn  eieigreea  ihtiib*.  CBtlioga. ,  \(  carried  through  ground),  or  a  park, 
!«■  aid  aaadj  peat.  j  it  ia  commonly  »ery  apparent  j  even  ia 

ENTRANCES.  Upon  tbeM  parti  of .  a  lane,  here  and  there  a  bench.a  palnt- 
I  reiiilrgee,  which  ifaould  gi*e  a  firM  ed  gate,*  iniill  plantation,  or  any  other 
udifprspriiteimpreaiion.Hr.  Whale-  little  ornament,  will  niHiciently  denote 
^kuikcMJunromarka:  jit.     If  the  entrance  only   be  marked, 

"The  road  which  leads  op  to  the ,  aimple  preaerTat>on  will  retain  the  im- 
oMT  bT  Ike  Dapaion  may  go  off  from  it  preuion  along  the  whole  progreae  ;  or 
ia  U  eqaal  angle,  aa  that  the  two  aidea    it  may  wind  Ihroagb  aeteril  icenei  di»- 

"aueaia,  though  detached,  are  yet;  dinary  degree  ol'cullJTation:  and  the* 
"^  nchla  the  proiince  of  archilec- 1  the  length  of  the  way,  and  the  lariely 
■mikinorganleaingj  WDrkaofaculp-lor  improiementi   through  which  it  ia 


'^^  appendagea  to  a  eonaiderablc  edi- !  narrow  Tlata,t  mere  line  orpenpective, 

^1  fniidad  thev  are  not  carried  so  |  which'it  dividei, and  oftlieparta  which 

■ilklheilrDCtDre.  The  plairorm  and.  ■' Itegularitj  wai,  howeTer,  once 
Aa  md  are  alao  appartanance*  I*  the  i  thought  eaaential  to  every  garden  and 
™*a ;  all  Iheaa  may,  Ihererore,  be  every  approach ;  and  it  yet  remain*  in 
u>Med  lo  ita  rocDi ;  and  the  anvirona  many.  II  ia  alill  a  character  denoting 
■"llheitby  aequife  I  defrce  of  regu-l  the  neighbourhood  or  a  geDtleman'i 
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habitation ;  and  an  avenne,  at  an  object 
in  a  view,  gives  to  a  house,  otherwise 
inconsiderable,  the  air  of  a  mansion. 
Buildings  which  answer  one  another  at 
the  entrance  of  an  approach,  or  on  the 
sides  of  ari  opening,  have  a  similar 
effect ;  they  distinstiish  at  once  the 
precincts  of  a  seat  from  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Some  pieces  of  sculpture, 
also,  such  as  vases  and  termini,  may 
perhaps  now  and  then  be  used  to  extend 
the  appearance  of  a  garden  beyond  ita 
limits,  and  to  raise  the  mead  in  which 
they  are  placed  above  the  ordinary  im- 
provements of  cultivated  nature.  At 
other  times  they  may  be  applied  as 
ornaments  to  the  most  polished  lawns ; 
the  traditional  ideas  we  have  conceived 
of  Arcadian  scenes  correspond  with  such 
decorations;  and  sometimes  a  solitary 
urn,  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  a  per- 
son now  no  more,  but  who  once  fre- 
quented the  shades  where  it  stands,  is 
an  object  equally  elegant  and  interest- 
ing. 

**  The  occasions,  however,  on  which 
we  may  with  any  propriety  trespass 
beyond  the  limita  of  cultivated  nature, 
are  very  rare ;  the  force  of  the  charac- 
ter can  alone  excuse  the  artifice  avowed 
in  expressing  it.*'—^fVhateUy. 

EPACRIS.  Eighteen  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  '  Cuttings. — 
Sandy  peat. 

EPIDENDRUM.  Sixty-eight  species. 
Stove  epiphytes.  Offseta.  Peat  and 
potsherds. 

£  P  I G  a?  A.  Two  species.  Hardy 
evergreen  trailers.  Layers.  Sandy  peat 
and  loam. 

EPILOBIUM.  Seventeen  species. 
Hardy  herbaceous.  Seed  or  division. 
Common  soil. 

EPIMEDIUM.  Fiveapocies.  Hardy 
herbaceous.    Division.    Sandy  peat. 

EPIPACTIS.  Three  species.  Hardy 
orchids.  Division.  Sandy  peat  and 
loam. 

EPIPHYLLUM.  Eleven  species. 
Stove  evergreen  cactaces.  Cuttings. 
Sandy  loam. 

EPIPHYTES  grow  upon  other  plants, 
but,  unlike  parasites,  do  not  extract 
from  them  nourishment. 

ERANTHEMUM.  Eleven  species. 
Stove  and  green-house  evergreen 
shrubs.    Cuttings.    Sandy  peat. 

ERANTHIS.  Two  species.  Hardy 
tabers.    OtTseta.    Sandy  loam. 


EREMURUS  fjMc/o^t/it.  Hardy  her- 
baceous.   Division.    Common  soil. 

ERIA.  Twelve  species.  Stove 
epiphytes.  Division.  Peat  and  pot- 
sherds. 

ERICA,  Heath.  Four  hundred  and 
ninety-five  species,  besides  very  many 
varieties.  Most  of  them  green-bouse, 
but  a  lai^e  number  are  hardy,  and  are  all 
evergreen.  Cuttings  or  layers.  Sandy 
peat.    See  Heath.  ' 

ERJGERON.  Forty  species.  Hardy 
herbaceous  and  annuals.  Division  or 
seed.    Common  soil. 

ERINUS.  Five  species.  Greeo- 
hoose  evergreens,  and  hardy  herbace- 
ous.   Division  or  seed.    Sandy  loam. 

ERIOBOTRYA.  Two  species.  Half- 
hardy  evergreen  trees.    Cuttings,  seed, 
and  grafUng  on  the  white-thorn.     Leaf 
and  peat  mould. 

ERIOCEPHALUS.  Five  species. 
Green-house  evergreen  shrubs.  Cat- 
tings.    Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

ERIOCOMA.  Two  species.  Half- 
hardy  evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings. 
Common  soil. 

ERIODENDRON.  Four  species. 
Stove  evergreen  shrubs.  Seed.  Rich 
loam  and  sandy  peat. 

ERIOGONUM.  Five  species.  Hardy 
herbac6ous.    Seed.    Loam  and  peat. 

ERIOL^NA.  Two  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings. 
Sandy  peat. 

ERIOPHYLLUM.  Two  species. 
Hardy.     Division.    Common  soil. 

ERIOSOMA.  A  genus  of  insecta 
nearly  synonymous  with  j4pU«. 

E.  bwsaria.    Poplar  Louse. 

E.  lanigera.    See  American  BHgkt, 

ERIOSPERNUM.  Eight  species. 
Green-house  bulbs.  Suckers.  Sandy 
peat. 

ERIOSTEMON.  Ten  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings. 
Sandy  peat  and  loam. 

ERISMA  floribunda.  Stove  ever- 
green shrub.  Cuttings.'  Peat  and 
loam. 

ERITHALIS.  Two  species.  Stove 
evergreen  trees.  Cuttings.  Rich  learn 
and  peat. 

ERNODEA  mantana.  Half-hardy 
evergreen  trailer.  Division.  Gravelly 
soil. 

ERODIUM.  Twenty-seven  speeies. 
Chiefly  hardy  herbaceous.  Division. 
Common  soil. 

ERPETION.    Two  apeciea.     HalA 
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ktrdjT  evergreen    enepttB,    Divigion. 
Sandy  pe«t. 

ERYNGIUM.  Thirtj-four  species. 
Chieflj  hardj  berbaceeas.  Division  or 
seed.    Common  soil. 

ERTTHR^A.  Eleven  species. 
Ckiefly  hardj  annuals.  Seed  or  divi- 
sion accordingly,  as  thej  are  annuals  or 
perenniale.     Loam. 

ERTTHRINA.  Thirty-five  species. 
Chiefly  stove  evergreen  shrubs  and 
trees.  Cuttings.  Loam,  peat,  and 
leaPmonld,  in  equal  proportions. 

£.  criMta-gaUi,  Coral  Tree.  Is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  this  genus,  and 
its  cultivation  in  the  open  air  is  thus 
detailed  by  that  excellent  gardener, 
Mr.  W.  P.  Ayres : — 

**  Cuttings  of  the  young  wood,  taken 
off  with  a  heel  when  about  three  inches 
loagy^and  planted  round  the  edge  of  a 
large  pot,  or  singly  in  small  ones,  in 
umdj  peat,  and  plunged  in  a  brisk 
beoon  beat,  will  root  in  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks.  This  is  suitable  for  those 
csttings  which  are  taken  from  plants  in 
heat,  hot  cuttings  from  the  open  air 
will  not  bear  such  treatment.  The 
transitioB  to  a  close  warm  frame  ap- 
pears too  much  for  them,  and  they 
becone  paralyzed ;  but  if  after  being 
ptanted  they  are  placed  in  a  moderately 
warm  frame  until  the  cuttings  are  cica- 
trized, and  then  removed  to  a  brisk 
bottom  heat,  they  will  root  with  great 
freedom. 

'^ After  the  cuttings  are  rooted,  they 
Bast  be  repotted  into  rich  light  com- 
post, and  encouraged  to  make  robust 
growth.  As  it  is  indispensable  that  the 
plants  should  become  strong  before 
ibey  are  planted  out,  they  must  have  at 
least  one  season's  cultivation  in  pots; 
Ike  flower-buds  must  also  be  removed 
as  soon  as  they  are  perceptible,  so  that 
the  whole  organizable  matter  may  be 
ooneentrated  in  the  young  plant. 

"  In  the  spring  of  the  second  season, 
tke  ground  may  be  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  the  plants,  and  as  the  pre- 
servation in  winter  of  the  roots  or  all 
tender  plants  depends  as  much  upon 
the  drjmeas  as  upon  the  warmth  of  the 
soil,  it  will  be  advisable  to  give  them 
sa  elevated  but  not  an  exposed  situa- 
tion; and  where  the  subsoil  is  not 
porous,  make  it  so  artificially.  There- 
fore, where  it  is  necessary,  excavate 
the  aatnral  soil  to  the  depth  of  two 
leety  and  in  the  bottom  place  a  layer  of 


brick  rubbish  at  least  six  inches  thicl^^ 
over  that  lay  some  small  sticks,  leaves^ 
or  moss,  to  prevent  the  soil  from  get- 
ting into  the  drainage,  and  in  filling  up^ 
raise  the  bed  six  inches  above  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  soil — with  a  compost 
consisting  of  rich  turfy  loam,  leaf* 
mould,  and  turfy  peat,  in  the  proportion 
of  two  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of 
each  of  the  latter;  to  which  sandstone 
or  porous  bncks,  broken  to  the  size  of 
large  eggs,  may  be  added  to  the  extent 
of  one-eighth  of  the  whole  mass»  This 
mixture  will  never  become  solid,  on 
the  contrary,  it  will  always  be  perme- 
able to  both  air  and  moisture,  without 
any  risk  of  becoming  saturated  with  the 
latter.  The  plants  in  the  first  season 
may  be  planted  eighteen  inches  apart; 
but  in  the  third  year  half  of  them  may 
be  taken  out  to  form  a  new  plantation, 
and  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  year  each  plant 
when  in  flower  will  acquire  an  area  of 
sixteen  or  twenty  square  feet.  When 
large  specimens  for  immediate  effect 
are  desired,  four  or  five  may  be  placed 
in  juxtaposition. 

**  The  best  time  to  plant  them  out 
will  be  from  the  last  week  in  May  to 
the  middle  of  June,  as  the  ground  will 
then  be  a  little  warm,  and  the  plants 
will  sustain  no  check. 

«  Towards  the  end  of  October  the 
plants  should  be  cut  down,  and  the 
crown  of  each  covered  with  a  box,  or 
flower-pot,  filled  with  dry  leaves,  the 
whole  being  spread  over  with  dry  peat, 
leaf-mould,  or  saw-dust,  to  the  depth  of 
a  foot,  and  then  turfed  over  neatly. 
The  latter  will  be  found  advantageous, 
especially  if  the  sides  of  the  bed  have  a 
sharpish  inclination,  as  it  will  throw  ofl* 
much  of  the  fain  that  would  otherwise 
soak  into  the  mould,  and  impai;"  its 
protecting  properties. 

**  In  sprmg,  when  the  covering  ie 
removed,  the  surface  of  the  bed  should 
be  renewed  to  the  depth  of  the  roots 
with  the  above  compost,  the  whole 
being  afterwards  covered  two  inches 
thick  with  sandy  peat  or  leaf  mould. 
This  covering  should  be  continued  until 
the  middle  of  June,  or  later  if  the 
weather  requires  it.  Water  during  the' 
growing  season  may  be  freely  adminis- 
tered in  dry  weather,  and  if  liquid 
manure  is  occasionally  given  it  will  add 
to  the  strength  of  the  plants;  but  after 
they  are  in  bloom  the  less  water  that 
falls  on  the  bed  the  better  it  will  be  for 
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the  preserration  of  the  rooti  through 
the  winter." — Gard.  Chron.  North  of 
the  Potomac  it  will  be  safer  to  remove 
the  Erythrina  e.'galli  in  autumn  to 
some  aheltered  situation,  where  it  may 
be  kept  in  nearly  a  dry  or  dormant  state 
until  the  spring,  when  it  may  again 
occupy  its  position  in  the  open  air. 

ERYTHROL^NAconjipi«ia.  Hardy 
biennial.    Seed.    Rich  loam. 

ERYTHRONIUM.  Four  species. 
Hardy  bulbs.  Offsets.  Common  soil, 
with  a  little  peat. 

E8CALL0NIA.  Seren  species. 
Green-house  and  half'hardy  evei^reen 
shrubs.  Cuttings.  Peat,  sand,  and 
loam. 

ESCHALLOT  or  SHALLOT.  Al- 
hum  aicalonicum.  Of  this  there  are 
the  common,  and  the  long-keeping,  the 
last  continuing  good  for  two  years. 
•  Both  have  a  stronger  taste  than  the 
onion,  yet  not  leaving  that  odour  on  the 
palate  which  the  latter  is  accustomed 
to  do,  it  is  often  preferred  and  em- 
ployed in  its  stead,  both  in  culinary 
preparations,  and  for  eating  in  its  natural 
state. 

Time  and  Mode  qf  Propagation, — 
Each  offset  of  the  root  will  increase  in 
a  similar  manner  as  its  parent.  The 
planting  may  be  performed  in  October 
and  November,  or  early  in  the  spring, 
as  February,  March,  or  beginning  of 
April.  The  first  is  the  best  season, 
especially  if  the  soil  lies  dry,  as  the 
i>ulbs  become  finer.  If  the  smallest 
ofisets  are  employed  for  planting,  they 
never  become  mouldy  in  the  ground, 
and  they  are  never  injured  by  the  most 
intense  frosts. 

They  are  to  be  planted  on  the  surface, 
six  inches  asunder  each  way,  in  beds 
not  more  than  four  feet  wide,  some  lery 
rich  mould  being  placed  beneath  them, 
and  a  little  raised  on  each  side  to  sup- 
port tiiem  until  they  become  firmly 
rooted,  when  it  must  be  entirely  re- 
moved by  the  hoe,  and  a  strong  current 
of  water  from  the  watering  poL  The 
compost  laid  beneath  the  offsets  may 
consist  of  a  mixture  of  well-decayed 
hot-bed  dung  and  soot,  which  is  very 
favourable  to  their  growth,  and  is  a 
preservative  from  the  maggot. 

Cultivation. — ^The  only  attention  they 
subsequently  require  is  to  be  kept  clear 
of  weeds.  Some  may  be  taken  up  as 
wanted  in  June,  July,  and  August,  but 
not  entirely  for  storing  until  the  leaves 


are  withered,  which  takes  place  daring 
the  last-named  month,  when,  being 
carefully  dried  and  housed,  they  will 
keep  until  the  following  spring.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  they  are  gradaaJly 
dried  in  an  airy  situation,  shaded  from 
the  meridian  sun,  which  would  cause 
them  to  wrinkle ;  as  also  to  store  ifaem 
in  dry  weather. 

ESCHSCHOLTZIA.    See  Chrf9eis. 

ESPALIER,  is  a  tree  trained  to  a 
trellis  instead  of  a  wall,  and  thoogh 
the  fruit  it  bears  is  not  quite  equal  to 
that  borne  by  a  tree  of  the  same  rariety 
trained  against  the  wall,  yet  it  is  fkr 
superior  to  that  borne  on  either  dwarf 
or  fbll  standards.  Of  this  the  causes 
obviously  are,  that  the  fruit  and  leaves 
are  more  fully  supplied  with  sap,  and 
more  perfectly  exposed  to  the  light  and 
warmth  of  the  sun.  Some  gardeners 
object  to  their  introduction  into  the 
kitchen  garden  on  the  plea  that  tbey 
deprive  the  under  crops  of  air  and  light, 
but  if  confined  to  the  borders  of  the 
main  walks,  the  shelter  they  afford  to 
those  crops  is  more  dian  commensurate 
to  the  slight  interruption  suggested.  la 
iaddition,  they  are  highly  ornamental, 
and  greatly  improve  Uie  aspect  of  the 
kitchen  garden.  Elspaiier  rails  should 
run  parallel  with  the  walks,  and  at  font 
feet  distance  from  them ;  not  higher 
than  five  feet;  neat,  and  if  made  of 
wood,  tarred,  and  the  ends  which  are 
fixed  in  the  ground  charred;  thongfa 
blocks  of  stone  sunk  into  the  ground, 
with  iron  sockets  or  bases  to  recmrt 
those  ends,  are  still  better. 

Gooteberries  and  Currants  are  highly 
improved  by  being  trained  as  espaliers, 
and  may  be  so  grown  along  borders 
near  the  side  walks  of  the  kitchen 
garden.  For  these  the  trellis  mast  be 
not  higher  than  three  feet  from  tiie 
ground,  and  for  the  purpose  stakes 
about  four  inches  in  circumference, 
and  thus  arranged,  are  Tery  suitable. 

Fig.  41. 


Various  suggestions  have  been  made  lor 
altering  the  form  of  espalier  trellises, 
but  let  the  gardener  never  adopt  any 
that  declines  from  the  perpendicular. 
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The  HBallest  approach  \o  the  borixontal 
iacreasee  die  rmdiation  of  heat  from  the 
trees,  and  increases,  conseqaentlj,  the 
cold  they  hare  to  endure  at  night.  It 
k  not  one  of  the  least  advantages  of 
training  gooseberries  and  currants  as 
cqMJiers,  that  it  fiicilitates  the  protect- 
iig  them  with  mats. 

ETIOLATION.    See  Blanching, 

EUCALYPTUS.  Fiftj-three  species. 
Green-boose  evergreen  trees.  Cuttings. 
Peat,  loam,  and  sand. 

EUCHARIDIUM  concinfitcm.  Hardy 
anneal.    Seed.    Common  soil. 

EUCHILU8  e&eordohtf.  Green-house 
evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings.  Loam, 
peat,  and  sand. 

EUCHROMA.  Two  species.  Har- 
dy; one  perennial,  the  other  annual. 
Seed.    Common  soil,  with  a  little  peat. 

EUCLEA.  Two  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shmbs.  Cnttings. 
Peat  and  loam. 

EUCOMIS.  Seven  species.  Green- 
bease  balbs.    Offsets.    Rich  loam. 

EUCROSIA  bieolor.  Green-house 
bulb.    OfTsets.    Common  light  soil. 

EUGENIA.  Twenty-eight  species. 
Sieve  evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings. 
Loam  and   peat. 

EULOPHIA.  Eight  species.  Green- 
bease  and  stove  orchids.  Division. 
Pest  and  loam. 

EUMERUS.    A  genus  of  predatory 


E.  mnewiy  Brassy  Onion  Fly,  is  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Curtis  :— 

"  The  maggots  are  very  rough,  from 
a  Boltitode  of  short  spines  or  rigid 
bristles,  which  cover  their  skins,  espe- 
cially towards  the  tail,  ferruginous  or 
brownish.  The  fly  itself  is  bf  a  reddish 
eehre  colour,  freckled  with  dark  brown, 
and  there  are  two  spinv  processes  like 
riMit  boms  upon  the  thorax,  in  the  fe- 
male at  least.  It  is  densely  clothed 
with  short  hairs,  thickly  end  distinctly 
peactared,  and  of  an  olive-green  colour, 
with  a  brassy  tinge;  the  antenna  are 
entirely  black,  the  seta  naked :  the  ftce 
is  very  hairy,  simply  convex  and  silvery 
white;  eyes  dark  brown  and  slightly 
pubescent ;  rostrum  very  short ;  thorax 
with  two  whitish  lines  down  the  back. 
The  maggots  of  this  fly  do  not  seem  to 
be  confined  to  the  onion,  for  I  bred  one 
in  the  middle  of  May  from  cabbage 
roots,  and  q>ecimens  have  been  taken 
flying  about  hedges  in  June  and  July, 
in  t£t  neigbboairiiood  of  London  and 


Bristol.  As  it  often  happens,  the  fe- 
male has  not  been  observed  depositing 
her  ^gs;  the  spot  that  ihe  selects  is 
therefore  yet  unknown.  Drought  does 
not  suit  them." — Gard.  Ckron. 

EUNOMIA  oppon7t/o/ia.  Half-hardy 
herbaceous.  Cuttings.  Sandy  loam 
and  peat. 

EUONYMUS.  Eighteen  species. 
Chiefly  hardy  evergreen  shrubs.  Seed 
or  cuttings.    Common  soil. 

EUPATORIUM.  Fi^y  species,  em- 
bracing hardy,  green-house,  and  stove 
herbaceous,  and  perennial  plants.  Seed. 
Peat  and  loam. 

EUPHORBIA.  One  hundred  and 
fifty-two  species.  Chiefly  hardy,  green- 
house and  stove  evergreens.  Division 
or  seed.    Common  soil. 

"  E,  tplendens  is  the  most  striking 
species.  It  is  a  stove  evergreen  shrub. 
It  should  be  repotted  early  in  spring, 
or  even  in  the  winter,  if  the  pot  is  full 
of  roots.  Although  it  docs  not  require 
so  much  water  in  winter,  jet  you  must 
not  keep  it  then  quite  dry,  for  it  is  al- 
ways growing." — Gard.  Cfhron, 

E,  jaqtdffiflora  is  also  a  very  beau- 
tiful species,  producing  a  profusion  of 
deep  orange  coloured  flowers  in  a 
wreath  like  form. 

EURYA.  Two  species.  Green-house 
evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings.  Peat  and 
loam. 

EURYALE  ferox.  Stove  aquatic. 
Seed. 

EURYCLES.  Four  species.  Stove 
bulbs.  Seed  and  offsets.  Sandy  loam 
and  leaf>mould. 

EUSTEGIA  hastata.  Green-house 
evergreen  trailer.  Cuttings.  Peat  and 
loam. 

EUSTOMA  sUenifolia.  Hardy  an- 
nual.    Seed.    Common  soil. 

EUSTREPHUS.  Two  species. 
Green-house  evergreen  twiners.  Cut- 
tings.   Sandy  peat. 

EUTAXIA.  Three  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shmbs.  Cuttings. 
Loam  and  peat. 

EUTHALES /rtn«roi9.  Green-house 
herbaceous.   Cuttings.   Loam  and  peat. 

EUTHAMIA.  Two  species.  Hardy 
herbaceous.  Cnttings.    Loam  and  peat. 

EUTOCA.  Five  species.  Hardy 
annuals  and  biennials.  Seeds.  Sandy 
soil. 

EUXENIA  4[ra/a.  Green-house  ever- 
green shmb.   Cuttings.    Peat  and  loam. 

EVENING  FLOWER.   Eupem^ 
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RVENIN6  PRIMROSE.    (Enoth^ra. 

EVERGREENS  are  luch  plants  as  do 
not  shed  all  their  leaves  at  any  one 
season  of  the  year. 

EVERGREEN  THORN.  Cratagut 
pyraeantha. 

EVERLASTING.     Ona^^aUum. 

EVERLASTING  PEA.  LcUhynu 
latifQlim. 

EVODIA  ttiphylla.  Stove  evergreen 
shrub.    Cuttings.    Sandy  loam. 

EVOLVULUS.  Eleven  species. 
Chiefly  stove  annual  trailers;  two  are 
hvdy,  and  two  evergreens.  The  last 
propagated  by  division ;  others  by  seed. 
Common  soil. 

EXCRESCENCE.  « Independent  of 
G€UlSf  which  are  caused  by  the  punc- 
tures  of  insects,  and  the  swellings  which 
aJways  accompany  Canker,  the  excres- 
cences which  injure  the  gardener's 
crops  are  very  few.  That  which  ap- 
pears above  the  point  of  union  between 
the  scion  and  stock,  is  caused  by  the 
former  being  the  freer  grower  of  the 
two,  and  is  a  warning  which  should  be 
remembered,  for  it  curtails  the  longevity 
of  the  tree,  the  supply  of  sap  gradually 
becoming  inefficient. 

"The  excrescences  which  occur  upon 
the  branches  of  some  apples,  as  those 
of  the  codling  and  June-eating,  cannot 
be  looked  upon  as  disease,  for  they 
arise  from  congeries  of  abortive  buds, 
which  readily  protrude  roots  if  buried 
in  the  soil,  making  those  among  the 
very  few  apples  which  can  be  propa- 
gated by  cuttings.  Of  a  similar  nature 
are  the  huge  excrescences  so  prevalent 
on  aged  oaks  and  elms.  Bulbous  ex- 
crescences are  formed  upon  the  roots  of 
many  plants  if  compelled  to  grow  upon 
a  soil  drier  than  that  which  best  suits 
them.  This  is  the  case  especially  with 
two  grasses,  Phletun  prattnte  and  Al- 
opscurtts  geniculatuif  and  is  evidently  a 
wise  provision  of  nature  to  secure  the 
propagation  of  the  species,  for  those 
bulbs  will  vegetate  long  after  the  re- 
mainder of  the  plant  has  been  destroyed 
by  the  excessive  dryness  of  the  soil. 

«0n  the  free  performance  of  this 
function  of  plants  their  health  is  depend- 
ent in  a  very  high  degrees  and  I  believe 
that  half  the  epidemics  to  which  they 
are  subject  arises  from  its  derangement. 
That  consequence  of  the  clubbing  of 
the  roots  of  the  brassica  tribe,  called 
fingers  and  toes,  arises,  I  consider, 
entirely  fh>m  it.    In  the  drought  of 


summer,  when  the  moisture  supplied  to 
a  club-rooted  cabbage  by  its  root  does 
not  nearly  equal  the  exhalation  of  its 
foliage,  to  supply  this  deficiency  th« 
plant  endeavours,  by  forming  a  kind  of 
spurious  bulbous  root,  to  adapt  itself  to 
the  contingency." — Prine.  qf  Garden' 

ing' 

EXTRA VASATED  SAP.  <<  Under 
this  general  name,  I  purpose  to  inclode 
the  consideration  of  gumming,  bleedin|f, 
and  other  injurious  affections  under 
which  plants  occasionally  labour,  on 
account  of  their  aap  escaping  from  tbe 
properly  containing  vessels.  .The  ex- 
travasation proceeds  either  from  the  Al- 
burnum or  from  the  inner  bark  and  may 
arise  from  five  causes. 

*'  1 .  The  acrid  or  alkaline  state  of 
the  sap,  which  has  been  considered 
already,  when  treating  of  the  canker. 

« 2.  From  plethora  or  ezcesaiTe 
abundance  of  the  sap. 

«  3,  From  the  unnatural  contractioB 
of  the  circulatory  vessels. 

<*  4.  From  wounds. 

"  5.  Heat  and  dryness. 

«  1.  With  regard  to  the  alkaline  state 
of  the  sap,  it  may  be  observed,  addition- 
ally, that  the  excessive  alkaline  quality 
of  the  sap,  imparting  to  it  the  power  of 
destroying  the  fibre  of  its  containing 
vessels,  is  placed  on  the  basis  of  chemi- 
cal expeiiment.  A  weak  alkaline  eola- 
tion dissolves  woody  fibre  without 
alteration ;  and  it  may  be  thrown  down 
again  by  means  of  an  acid.  By  this 
property  we  are  enabled  to  separate 
wood  from  most  of  the  other  vegetable 
principles,  as  few  of  them  are  soluble 
in  weak  alkaline  leys. 

<<  It  is  true,  that  the  vital  principle 
may  counteract  powerfully  this  chemi- 
cal action ;  but  it  will  not  control  the 
corrosive  effect  of  an  active  agent  in 
excess,  if  repeated  for  any  length  of 
time.  The  blood  of  the  human  system 
contains,  when  In  a  healthy  state,  a  poi^ 
tion  of  common  salt;  yet,  if  this  saline 
constituent  is  in  excess,  it  induce*  in- 
flammation and  organic  derangement. 

«  2.  Plethora  is  that  sUte  of  a  plant's 
excessive  vigour  in  which  the  sap  is 
formed  more  rapidly  than  the  circulatory 
vessels  can  convey  it  away.  When  thn 
occurs,  rupture  must  take  place,  for  tlie 
force  with  which  it  is  propelled  duri^ 
circulation,  and  consequently,  the  force 
acting  to  burst  the  vessels  during  any 
check,  it  very  much  greater  than  could 
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kfo  been  eipeeted,  before  Mr.  Hales  j  blood  from  the  hanan  ftane^  at  a  re- 


^CBoastrated  it  bjr  ezperimeDt. 

*'Now,  we  koow  that  a  much  lesa 
prenare  than  any  of  those  above  men- 
oened  woald  be  capable  of  barating  the 
ddicate  membraoea  of  any  of  their  ex- 
tenor  deicendiog  sap  veasela,  and  it  is 
IB  neb  04iter  dacts  that  the  iojory  first 
•ccoTB.  When  one  exterior  Teasel  is 
n^red/tbat  next  beneath  it,  having 
tke  sQpportios  preasore  removed,  is 
caabled  to  follow  the  same  coarse  at 
the  ame  locality ;  and  in  proportion  to 
tke  leagth  of  the  time  that  the  aap  con- 
tisiwt  in  excess,  is  the  depth  to  which 
Utt  nuichjef  extends,  and  the  quantity 
of  np  extravasated. 

"  IT  the  extravasation  proceeds  from 
tkif  caote,  there  is  bot  one  course  of 
tniiaieot  to  be  pursued ;  sever  one  of 
Utt  paia  Footi  to  afford  the  tree  im- 
mediate relief,  and  reduce  the  staple  of 
the  toil,  by  removing  some  of  it,  and 
^dauiisg  less  fertile  earthy  components, 
u  nad  or  chalk.  This  must  be  done 
gradoally,  for  ^e  fibrous  roots  that  are 
•lited  Tsr  the  collection  of  food  from  a 
fcftile  soil  are  not  at  once  adapted  for 
the  iatrosasception  of  that  from  a  less 
>^eadaot  pasturage.  Care  must  be 
t^ea  Bot  to  apply  the  above  remedies 
before  it  is  clearly  ascertained  that  the 
c^nse  is  not  an  unnatural  contraction  of 
^  aap  vessels,  because,  in  such  case, 
Ike  treatment  might  be  injurious  rather 
^  beneficial.  I  have  always  found  it 
vuisf  from  an  excessive  production  of 
Mp,  if  the  tree,  when  afflicted  by  extra- 
^'■^tioB,  produces  at  the  same  time 
npei^laxoriant  shoots. 

"3.  Local  contractions  of  the  sap 
J«e«elad — If  the  extravasation  arises 
freB  this  cause,  there  is  usually  a  swell- 
>*f  of  the  bark  immediately  above  the 
pisee  of  discbarge. 

"  I  had  a  cherry  tree  in  my  garden, 
tt  Baaei,  of  which  the  stock  grew  very 
■ech  leas  freely  than  the  graft,  conse- 
<lieatly,  juat  above  the  place  of  union, 
*  sveUing  resembling  a  wen  extended 
'•sod  the  whole  girth  of  the  tree,  from 
*hich  awelling  gum  was  continually 
*^iag.  In  the  stem  below  it,  I  never 
<^rv«d  a  aingle  extravasation.  In  a 
^*^  each  as  this,  the  cultivator's  only 
^eioarce  is  to  reduce  cautiously  the 
^oaat  of  branches,  if  the  bleeding 
^[^^teas  to  be*  injorioualy  extenaive, 
^'"fivise  it  is  of  but  little  consequence, 
"^^  like   temporary  discharges  of 


lief  to  the  system. 

"  4.  The  extravasation  of  the  sap  from 
a  wound  is  usually  the  most  exhausting, 
and  as  the  wound,  whether  contused  or 
not,  is  liable  to  be  a  lodgment  for  wa- 
ter and  other  foreign  bodies  opposed  to 
the  healing  of  the  injured  part,  the  dis- 
charge is  often  protracted.'  Thia  is 
especially  the  case  if  the  wound  be 
made  in  -the  spring,  before  the  leaves 
are  developed,  as  in  performing  the 
winter  pruning  of  the  vine  later  than  is 
proper.  In  such  case,  the  vine  always 
IS  weakened,  and  in  some  instancea  it 
has  been  destroyed.  The  quantity  of 
aap  which  may  be  made  to  flow  from 
some  trees  is  astonishing,  especially  in 
tropical  climates.  Thus,  from  a  cocoa- 
,nut  palm,  from  three  to  five  pints  of  sap 
will  flow  during  every  day  for  four  or 
five  successive  weeks.  The  best  mode 
of  checking  such  exudations,  is  by  plac- 
ing a  piece  of  sponge  dipped  in  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  iron  upon  the  dis- 
charging place,  covering  the  sponge 
with  a  piece  of  sheet-lead,  and  bindii^ 
it  on  firmly.  The  sulphate  acts  as  a 
styptic,  promoting  the  contraction  of 
the  moutha  of  the  vessels ;  the  sponge 
encourages  cicatrisation,  and  the  lead 
excludes  moisture. 

<<  6.  Heat  attended  by  dryneas  of  the 
soil,  as  during  the  drought  of  summer, 
is  very  liable  to  produce  an  unnatural 
exudation.  This  is  especially  notice- 
able upon  the  leaves  of  some  plants, 
and  is  popularly  known  as  honey-dew. 
It  is  somewhat  analogous  to  that  out- 
burst of  blood,  which  in  such  seasons  is 
apt  to  occur  to  man,  and  arises  from 
the  increased  action  of  the  secretory 
and  circulatory  system,  to  which  it  ai* 
ibrda  relief.  There  is  this  great  and 
essential  difference,  that,  in  the  caae  of 
the  plants,  the  extravasation  is  upon  the 
aurface  of  the  leaves,  and  consequently 
in  proportion  to  the  abundance  of  the 
extruded  sap  are  their  respiration  and 
digestion  impaired. 

<<  Azaleas  sometimes,but  rarely,have 
the  impubescence  on  their  leavea,  eape- 
cially  on  their  lower  surface,  beaded  as 
it  were  with  a  resinous  exudation.  This 
can  scarcely  be  called  a  disease.  It  is 
never  found  but  upon  plants  that  have 
been  kept  in  a  temperature  too  high, 
and  in  a  soil  too  fertile.  It  is  an  efibrt 
to  relieve  the  surcharged  vessels,  and 
occurs  in  various  forms  in  other  plants. 
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'<  The  Itooey-dew  wai  noticed  by  the 
ancienti,  and  is  mentioned  by  Plinj  by 
the  fkncifol  designation  of  the  <  sweat  of 
the  heavens,'  and  the  *  saliva  of  the 
•tars,'  though  he  questioned  whether  it 
is  a  deposition  from  the  air,  purging  it 
fit>m  some  contracted  impurity.  More 
noderii  philosophers  have  been  qnite 
as  erroneous  and  discordant  in  their 
opinion  relative  to  the  disease's  nature. 
Some,  with  the  most  unmitigable  aspe- 
rity, declare  that  it  is  the  excrement  of 
aphides.  Others  as  exclusively  main- 
tain  that  it  is  an  atmospheric  deposit, 
and  a  third  party  consider  that  it  arises 
from  bleeding, consequentto  the  wounds 
of  insects.  That  there  may  be  a  gluti- 
nous saccharine  liquid  found  upon  the 
leaves  of  plants  arising  from  the  first  and 
third  named  causes  is  probable,  or 
rather  certain  ;  but  this  is  by  no  means 
conclusive  that  there  is  not  a  similar 
liquid  extravasated  upon  the  surface  of 
the  leaves,  owing  to  some  unhealthy 
action  of  their  vessels.  It  is  with  this 
description  of  honey-dew  that  we  are 
here  concerned.  The  error  into  which 
writers  on  this  subject  appear  to  have 
ftllen,  consists  in  their  naving  endea- 
Toured  to  assign  the  origin  of  every  kind 
of  honey-dew  to  the  same  cause.  Thus 
the  Rev.  Gilbert  White  seems  (Natu- 
ralisVi  Calendar ,  144)  to  have  had  a 
IhaciAil  and  comprehensive  mode  of  ac- 
counting for  the  origin  of  honey-dew : 
he  tells  us,  June  4th,  1783,  vast  honey- 
dews  this  week.  The  reason  of  this 
•eems  to  be,  that  in  hot  days  the  efflu- 
via of  flowers  are  drawn  up  by  a  brisk 
evaporation,  and  then  in  the  night  fall 
down  with  the  dews  with  which  they 
are  entangled.  The  objection  urged  to 
this  theory  by  Curtis  (Tiront.  Linn.  Soc, 
Ti.  83)  is  conclusive.  If  it  fell  from  the 
atmosphere,  it  would  cover  every  thing 
on  which  it  fell  indiscriminately ;  where- 
as we  never  find  it,  but  on  certain 
living  plants  and  trees ;  we  find  it  also 
on  plants  in  stoves  and  green-houses 
with  covered  glass. 

"Curtis  had  convinced  himself  that 
the  honey-dew  was  merely  the  excre- 
ment of  the  aphides,  and  he  supported 
his  theory  with  his  usual  ability,  al- 
though he  justly  deemed  it  a  little 
*  wonderful  extraordinary'  that  any  in- 
aect  should  secrete  as  excrementitious 
matter,  sugar ;  he  even  thought  it  pos- 
aible,  if  the  ants,  wasps,  and  flies,  could 
be  prevented  from  devouring  the  honey- 


dew,  '  almost  as  fhst  as  it  was  deposit- 
ed,' to  collect  it  in  considerable  qaa»- 
tities,  and  convert  it  into  the  choicest 
sugar  and  sugar-candy.' 

*<  The  bees,  however,  he  found  tc»- 
tally  disregarded  the  honey-dew  which 
came  under  his  observation.  With  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Curtis  I  do  not  a^reo, 
any  more  than  does  the  Abb^  Boibrot 
de  Sauvages,  who,  in  a  memoir  reaud 
before  the  Society  of  Sciences  at  Monl- 
pellier,  gives  an  account  of  *  a  shower 
of  honey-dew,'  which  he  witnessed 
under  a  lime  tree  in  the  king's  garden 
at  Paris. 

"  The  various  successful  applicaUons 
of  liquids  to  plants,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  the  honey-dew  and 
similar  diseases,  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  a  morbid  state  of  the  sap  is 
the  chief  cause  of  the  honey-dew,  for 
otherwise  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain 
the  reason  why  the  use  of  a  solution  of 
common  salt  in  water  applied  to  the 
soil  in  which  a  plant  is  growing,  can 
prevent  a  disease  caused  by  insects. 
But  if  we  admit  that  the  irregular  action 
of  the  sap  is  the  cause  of  the  disorder, 
then  we  can  understand  that  a  portion 
of  salt  introduced  in  the  juices  of  the 
plant  would  naturally  have  a  tendency 
to  correct  or  vary  any  morbid  tendency, 
either  correcting  the  too  rapid  secretion 
of  sap,  stimulating  it  in  promoting  its 
regular  formation,  or  preserving  its  flu- 
idity. And  that  by  such  a  treatneat 
the  honeynlew  may  be  entirely  pre- 
vented, I  have  myself  often  witnessed 
in  my  own  garden,  when  experin&ent- 
alizing  with  totally  different  objects. 
Thus  I  have  seen  plants  of  varions 
kinds,  which  have  been  treated  with 
a  weak  solution  of  common  salt  and 
water,  totally  escape  the  honey-dew, 
where  trees  of  the  same  kind  growing 
in  the  same  plot  of  ground  not  so  treat- 
ed, have  been  materially  injured  by  its 
ravages.  I  think,  however,  that  the 
solution  which  has  been  sometimes  ea- 
ployed  for  this  purpose  is  much  toe 
strong  for  watering  plants.  I  have  al- 
ways preferred  a  weak  liquid,  and  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  one  ounce  of  salt  (chlo- 
ride of  sodiuin)  to  a  gallon  of  water  is 
quite  powerfbl  enough  for  the  intended 
purpose.  I  am  in  doubt  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  Knight's  opinion,  as  to  the 
mere  water  having  any  materia]  influ- 
ence in  the  composition  of  such  a  r^ 
medy,  since  I  have  noticed  that  standard 
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fivit  trees,  aroand  wbicb,  at  a  distance 
•r fix  or  eight  feet  A'om  the  stem,  J  had 
deposited  at  a  depth  oTtwelTe  inches  a 
qoantitj  of  salt  to  promote  the  general 
hsdtb  and  frttitfalDess  of  the  tree,  ao- 
cording  to  tke  manner  formerly  adopted 
Is  tome  extent  m  the  cider  countries 
ibr  the  apple  orchards,  that  these  ed- 
ctped  the  honey-dew  which  infected 
sdjaceat  trees,  just  as  well  as  those 
which  had  been  watered  with  salt  and 
vster.*>--JbAnsoii's  Principta  of  Gar- 
4ming. 
£T£BRIGHT.  Euphratia, 
FABA  vulgaris.    See  Bean. 

FABRICIA.  Four  species.  Green- 
house  evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings. 
Loam,  peat,  and  sand. 

FAGELIA  hUuminosa.  Green-house 
erergreen  twiner.  Cuttings.  Sandy 
Istm  and  peat. 

FAGItiEA.  Two  species.  Stove 
erergreen  trees.  Cattiags.  Loam, 
■sad,  and  peat. 

FAGUS,  Beech  tree.  Four  species. 
Seed,  budding,  and  grafting.  Chalky 
Isasi. 

FALEIA  rtpeiu.  Green-house  ever- 
peea  creeper.  Cuttings.  Peat  and 
toan. 

FALL  of  the  LEAF.  Dr.  Lindley 
thw  explains  this  phenomenon. 

**  la  the  course  of  time  a  leaf  be- 
coaies  incapable  of  performing  its 
factions;  its  passages  are  choked  up 
by  the  deposit  of  sedimentary  matter ; 
taere  is  no  longer  a  free  communica- 
tioa  between  its  veins  and  the  wood 
nd  liber.  It  changes  colour,  ceases  to 
decompose  carbonic  acid,  absorbs  oxv- 
fsn  instead,  gets  into  a  morbid  condi- 
tisB,  and  dies ;  it  is  then  thrown  off. 
This  phenomenon,  which  we  call  the 
&U  of  the  leaf,  is  go|ng  on  the  whole 
T^tr.  Those  trees  which  lose  the 
vhde  of  their  leaves  at  the  approach 
sf  winter,  and  are  called  deciduous, 
hsgia,  in  &ct,  to  cast  their  leaves  with- 
in a  few  weeks  after  the  commence- 
Bsnt  of  their  vernal  growth  ;  bat  the 
iMsa  of  their  foliage  is  not  rejected  till 
Itte  in  the  season.  Those,  on  the 
<Mher  hand,  which  are  nafoed  ever- 
peeas,  part  with  their  leaves  much 
Bore  slowly ;  retain  them  in  health  at 
the  time  when  the  leaves  of  other 
plants  are  perishing;  and  do  not  cast 
the«  till  a  new  spring  has  commenced, 
vhea  other  trees  are  leafing,  or  even 


later.  In  the  latter  class,  the  functions 
of  the  leaves  are  going  on  during  all 
the  winter,  although  languidly;  they 
are  constantly  attracting  sap  ftom  the 
earth  through  the  spongelets,  and  are 
therefore  in  a  state  of  slow  but  con- 
tinual winter  growth. 

"  It  usually  happens  that  the  per- 
spiratory organs  of  these  planti  are  less 
active  than  in  deciduous  species."— 
Theory  qf  HorticuUure. 

WiUi  all  due  deference  to  Dr.  Lind- 
ley, whose  scientific  acqoirementi  are 
of  a  high  order,  we  cannot  admit  that 
his  theory  in  this  particular  is  entirely 
satisfactory.  Nature  has  ordained  that 
vegetables  shall  perform  certain  func- 
tions, and  that  which  may  appear  to  be 
the  cause  of  change,  is  in  fact  only 
a  result  of  the  action  of  establishea 
laws. 

FALLOWING,  beyond  all  doubt,  is 
needless  where  there  is  a  due  supply 
of  manure,  and  a  sufficient  application 
of  the  spade,  fork,  and  hoe  to  the  soil. 
Fallowing  can  have  no  other  beneficial 
influence  than  by  destroying  weeds, 
aiding  the  decomposition  of  offensive 
exuvia,  exposing  the  soil  to  the  disin- 
tegrating influence  of  th*^  air,  and  ac- 
cnmulatinff  in  it  decomposing  matter. 
Now  all  these  effects  can  be  produced 
by  judicious  stirrings  and  manurinffs. 
Mr.  Barnes,  gardener  to  Lady  RolTe, 
at  Bicton,  bears  confirmatory  testimony 
to  this  opinion,  founded  on  many  years' 
experience. 

<<To  rest  or  fallow  ground  for  any 
length  of  time  is  onlj  loss  of  time  and 
produce  j  more  benefit  will  be  obtained 
by  trenching  and  forking  in  ft-osty  or 
hot  sunny  weather,  in  a  few  days,  than 
a  whole  season  of  what  is  erroneously 
called  rest  or  fallow.  Trench,  fork, 
and  hoe;  change  every  succeeding 
crop;  return  to  the  earth  all  refuse 
that  is  not  otherwise  useful  in  a  green 
state,  adding  a  change  of  other  manures 
occasionally,  especially  charred  refuse 
of  any  kind,  at  the  time  of  putting  a 
crop  into  the  ground.  Every  succeed- 
ing crop  will  be  foiind  healthy  and 
luxuriant,  suffering  but  little  either 
from  drought,  too  much  moisture,  or 
vermin." — Prindplet  qf  Gardening, 

The  practice  of  fallowing  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  great  antiquity. 
Yirffil  (who  flourished  his  grey-goose 
quill  two  thousand  years  ago),  tkM 
alludes  to  it  in  his  Georgics : 


FAR 


S90 
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"  Both  theie  anhappj  loilt  the  twain 

forbears, 
And  keeps  a  Sabbath  of  alternate  years, 
That  the  spent  earth  maj  gather  heart 

again. 
And   bettered  by  cessation,  bear  the 

grain, 
At   least  where   vetches,  pulse,  and 

tares,  have  stood. 
And  stalks  of  lupines  grew  (a  stubborn 

wood), 
Th>  ensuing  season,  in  return  may  hear 
The  bearded  product  of  the  golden 

year." 

FARAMEA  odoratittima.  Stove 
evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings.  Turfy 
loam  and  sandy  peat. 

FARM  -  YARD  MANURE.  See 
Dung, 

FARSETIA.  Six  species.  F. 
ehtircuUhifolia  is  a  hardy  annual ;  the 
others  are  half>hardy  evergreen  shrubs. 
The  first  by  seed,  the  shrubs  by  cut- 
tings.   Light  loam. 

FEIABERRY,  a  local  name  for  the 
Qooteberry, 

F EATH ER8 .    See  Animal  Matten, 

FEBRUARY. 

KITCHEN  OARDKIf. 

Elzcept  in  the  remote  south,  the  out- 
door operations  of  the  gardener  are 
almost  suspended.  Nearly  all  that  he 
can  do  is  to  provide  manure,  prepare 
rods  and  poles  for  peas  and  beans, 
labels  for  his  plants,  and  if  the  weather 
admit,  trench  those  compartments  of  his 

f  rounds  which  require  such  treatment, 
uch  labour  and  the  preparation  of  hot- 
beds for  forcing,  may  profitably  employ 
his  time.  Cabbage,  Eggplants,  Toma- 
toes, Peppers,  A^.,  are  now  sown  in 
hot-beds  for  early  planting.  If  the 
weather  be  very  cold  delay  awhile, 
nothing  can  be  gained  by  setting  them 
during  strong  frost.  Farther  south 
labour  has  now  commenced  in  earnest. 
In  Uie  Carol inas  and  southward,  it  is  per- 
haps one  of  the- most  active  months  in 
horticultural  operations.  Beans  and 
Peas  are  planted ;  Cabbage  and  Cauli- 
flower sown,  and  plants  from  previous 
sowings  transplanted.  Lettuce  plants 
from  the  autumn  seed  beds  are  set  out. 
Spinach  is  sown,  also  Radishes,  Car- 
rots, Parsnips,  Beets;  Asparagus  beds 
are  dressed.  In  short,  all  the  early  ope- 
rations of  the  garden  are  now  pier- 
formed. 


OKCHAED. 

AppU$f  finish  pruning,  b.  Apri- 
eots,  finish  pruning,  b.  —  Blotsovu  of 
early  wall  fruit,  shelter  in  frosty  and 
windy  weather.  —  Dreu  and  fork 
over  the  earth  of  the  bdTdert,  &c. — 
Fig8,pmne. — Forcing,  continue.  (Sec 
jM.y^Gooteberriet,  finish  pruning,  b. 
. — Gr<tftingf  commence,  if  mild,  e. — 
Grqfts,  collect  ready  for  use. — Hoi' 
house,  forcing  continue.  (See  Jan.) — 
Layers,  make  of  Figs,  Vines,  Filberts, 
MulberrioM.  and  Muscle  Plums,  the  last 
for  stock!!. —  Mdfuiref,  apply  where  Te^ 
quired.— ^Mossy  on  trees,  destroy  with 
brine.  (SeeJan.)—PAirt,finish pruning; 
grail,  e. — Plums,  finish  pruning ;  graft, 
e. — Pruning,  finish  generally. — Rasp" 
berries, — Stcmdards,  finish  pruning. — 
Strawberries,  clear  and  spring  dreas ; 
force  in  hot-beds,  giving  air  abun- 
dantly, and  covering  the  glasses  with 
mats  at  night.  —  Trench  ground  for 
planting. — Vines  may  still  be  pruned , 
b.;  cuttings,  plant. 

HOT-Hourc. 

Air,  admit  freely  during  midday, 
when  weather  permits. —  Bullfs,  nod 
other  dry  roots  for  succession,  plant, 
b. — Bark  Beds  attend  to.  (See  Jan.) — 
Cherries,  in  blossom,  shade  when  sun 
is  bright ;  disbud  as  required :  day 
temp,  keep  about  00°;  night  4^. — 
Earth  of  borders,  ke.,  stir  once  a 
week. — Figs  require  a  day  temp,  about 
60^. — Flowering  shrubs  in  pots,  intro- 
duce for  succession. — Heat,  keep  op; 
plants  becoming  more  sensitive. — Kid-" 
ney  Beans,  continue  to  sow  in  boxea. 
(See  Jau,}— 'Labels,  renew  where  re- 
quired.— Leases,  keep  cleaned  ;  decay- 
ed and  weeds  clear  away  constantly.— 
Liquid  Manure  apply  to  the  roots  of 
fruit  trees  in  forcing,  especially  Vines 
and  Figs. — PeacMes,  and  other  fruits  in 
blossom,  should  not  now  be  syringed ; 
disbud;  thin  when  too  thick,  and  as  large 
as  peas ;  day  temp.  60^. — Pints^  water 
moderately ;  (crowns  of)  remove  from 
bark  bed  to  pots ;  regulate  succeaaioa 
by  changing  their  pots,  &c. — Steam  (if 
employed)  may  be  admitted  almost 
dvLi\j.'~^Stra;wherries,  in  pots,  introduce 
for  succession. — Thermom^er,  for  most 
stove  plants,  may  be  at  70*^  daring  raid- 
day. — To6acco  fumigations  give  weekly, 
or  ollener  if  insects  appear* — Vines, 
treat  as  in  Jan. ;  do  not  syringe  whilst 
in  blossom ;  prune  bunches ;  day  tamp. 
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TO^.-^Watefj  give  more  freely  than  latt 
■ootb ;  keep  in  open  pmns  constantly. 
"Wntek  mnJooaly  for  the  green  fly 
ud  red  ipider. 

ORECir-HOUSE. 

iff,  admit  freely  whenerer  practica- 
Ue;  it  19  now  still  more  important  than 
li  vioter. — Dead  Wood,  cot  away  as  it 
appears. — £ar/A,  give  fresh  generally. 
'-Head  fywn  shmbs  irregularly  grown. 
— H«rf,  gire  as  necessary,  to  keep  the 
temp,  above  32^. — Labels,  renew  where 
wasted. — Leaves,  keep  clean,  and  re- 
nore  those  decayed.  —  Pruning  of 
Ormgei,  ^e.,  complete. — Shelter,  by 
patting  mats  over  the  glass  in  severe 
weather. — Sktft  into  large  pots  where 
required.— ITof^r  more  oflen  than  last 
Boath,  wherever  needed,  but  only  a 
fitde  at  a  time. 

FEDIA  eomueopia.  Hardy  annual. 
Seed.    Common  soil. 

FENCES  are  employed  to  mark  the 
^ndary  of  property,  to- exclude  tres- 
pixert,  either  human  or  quadrupedal, 
ud  to  afford  shelter.  They  are  either 
live  fences,  and  are  then  known  as 
^S«iy  or  dead,  and  are  then  either 
*•«*»,  atckes,  palings,  or  walls  f  or 
1^7  are  a  union  of  those  two,  to  which 
titles  the  reader  is  referred. 

The  following  is  the  £nglish  law  on 
tbe  tabject : — 

In  the  eye  of  the  law  a  hedge,  fence, 
l^h,  or  other  inclosare  of  land,  is  for 
^  better  manuring  and  improvement ; 
*»d  various  remedies  are  therefore  pro- 
vided for  their  preservation. 

The  common  using  of  a  wall  separatp 
iag  adjoining  lands  belonging  to  diifer- 
<«l  owners  is  primd  facie  evidence  that 
^  wall,  and  the  land  on  which  it 
■tasda,  belongs  in  equal  moieties  to  the 
owners  of  those  lands  as  tenants  in 
cwimoa.  {CtOritt  v.  Porter,  8  B.  &  0. 
257.) 

One  of  such  tenants  in  common  of  a 
*^  or  hedge  may  maintain  an  action 
pf  trespass  against  the  co-tenant  for  in- 
jarittg  the  wall  or  for  grubbing  up  the 
^cdge,  but  not  for  clipping  the  latter. 
(FijifCf  V.  Voyce,  Gow.  201.) 

If  a  field  be  fenced  with  a  bank  and 
ditch,  it  is  not  a  necesaai^  consequence 
^  his  ditch  extends  eight  feet  from 
^e  interior  line  of  the  bank's  foot,  viz., 
nxtf  feet  for  the  base  of  the  bank,  and 
roar  (set  for  the  ditch ;  and  the  owner 
has  Bo  right  to  cut  into  his  neighbour's 


field  to  widen  the  dl^h  beyond  the 
proof  of  its  ancient  width.  {Yowles  v. 
BBUer,  3  Taunton,  137.) 

Where  two  fields  are  separated  by  a 
hedge  and  ditch,  the  hedge, prtfn4/acftf, 
belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  field  in 
which  the  ditch  is  not.  If  there  are 
two  ditches,  one  on  each  side  the  ditch, 
evidence  must  prove  acts  of  ownership 
over  the  hedge  to  show  to  whom  it  be- 
longs. (Gtiy  V.  West,  %  Selwyn,  N.  P. 
1287.) 

The  owner  of  the  wall  or  hedge  is 
bound  to  repair  it ;  and  if  any  injury 
arises  from  its  being  out  of  repair,  an 
action  on  the  case  lies. 

Any  one  stealing  or  cutting,  breaking 
or  throwing  down,  with  the  intent  to 
steal,  any  fence,  post,  pales,  rail,  stile, 
or  gate,  or  any  part  thereof,  may  be 
fin^  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  the 
amount  of  the  injury  done,  and  a  fine 
not  exceeding  5/.  Committing  the  same 
offence  a  second  time  renders  the  of- 
fender liable  to  twelve  months*  impri- 
sonment and  a  whipping. 

Stealing  metal  garden-fencing  is  a 
felony.  In  America  each  State  has  its 
own  peculiar  laws  on  this  as  on  other 
subjects.  In  Pennsylvania,  by  an  Act 
of  1700,  entitled  «Mn  act  for  the  regu- 
lating and  maintaining  of  Fences,**  it 
was  provided  that  *'  all  cornfields  and 
grounds  kept  for  inclosures  within  the 
said  province  and  counties  annexed, 
shall  be  well  fenced  with  fence  at  least 
five  feet  high,  and  close  at  the  bottom, 
&c."  By  an  Act  of  1729,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  "  to  prevent  disputes  about 
the  sufficiency  of  fences,  all  fences 
shall  be  esteemed  lawful  and  sufficient, 
though  they  be  not  close  at  the  bottom, 
so  that  the  distance  from  the  ground  to 
the  bottom  thereof,  exceed  not  nine 
inches ;  and  that  they  be  four  feet  and 
a  half  high,  and  not  under."  Both  acta 
are  operative  in  certain  counties  only.— 
See  Purdon*s  Digest. 

Ornamental  fences  for  enclosing  gar- 
dens, yards,  &c.,  are  almost  as  diversi- 
fied as  the  ideas  of  beauty  in  the  human 
mind.  <*The  impression,  on  viewing 
grounds  laid  out  with  some  preten- 
sion to  taste,,  is  governed  in  a  degree, 
by  the  style  and  character  of  the  sur- 
rounding fence.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  the  most  elaborate  (and  of 
course  costly)  are  the  most  pleasing ; 
yet  acting  on  this  supposition,  we  see 
exhibited  fences  which  appear  to  have 


■  eipuid-  tha  ii        ,         „ 
hej  nltier  diagiut  )d  Tar  u  the  prenmtion  of  the  vood 
\m  concemod."— Kwai  Rig. 
TESNEL  (^ii*i*»>i  F«irfmto«)  will 

in  t  iij  iDil  it  i>  lonflcn-ILTed.  It  >• 
proptgated  both  by  eSMH,  paitinga  of 
the  root,  ind  bj  ised ;  kll  or  which 
mndn  miiy  be  pnctiied  inji  time  b«- 
bii  beginning  of  FebmiTj  Kpd 
1  of  April.    The   ben  Nuon, 

after  the  usd  le  ripe,  it  which  lima  it 
'    mij  iIm  be  plinled  with  iQccen. 

Intcrt  the  pluta  t  tbot  *p>rt,  and  tha 


cording  ■ 


a  dril>>, 
When  *dnnc 


il  iiinlended  that 


to  the  height  of  Toat 
□r  liTS  inchM,  ir  Uej  ere  iDleoded  fbr 
remoTil,  the  plmta  are  pricked  oat 
eight  incbei  iptrt,  to  ittuo  itrength  for 
final  planting  in  aulumn  or  apring. 
Water  moat  be  given  Treelj  at  eierj 
-UemoTBl,  and  until  eatabliihed,  if  tfao 
either  ia  at  all  dry. 

The;    reqaire   no   other    calliratioii 
-     ■-  kepi  free  from  ireodi  i   ---■ 


laorib 


iroauce  aeeu  vt  h  cai  down  aa 
1 M  Ihej  ma  np  in  aummer.  Ifthie 
Iricllj  attended  to,  Ihe  roota  will 
for  many  yeara  g  bnl  thoee  which 
illowed  to  ripen  their  aeed  ealdoa 

FENNEI-FLOWER.     NigtUa. 
FENUGREK.     TrigontHa, 
FEKNELIA.    Two  ipeciee.     Slova 
ergreen    itiniba.      Cuttinga.     Tnr^ 
am  and  peat. 

FERNS  From  the  tropica  preesnt  (o 
I  lome  of  (he  moat  beautiful  TonnB  to 
I  fiiund  in  the  fegetable  world,  and 
iw  terj  generally  are  a  portioa  of 
illecliona  of  eiolic  planta.  Mr.  J 
enderaon,  the  floriat,  givea  the  Tollow- 
for  their  cnltiTatioD  : — 
Procure  a  number  of  ai 


"The  tigurei  IS,  43, 


M,  ill  nitrate 

„...?X" 

eipenie ;  they  are  readily  eiecaled,  high 
and  agreeable  from  their  limplicity.  Dnd< 
The  colour  nhich  ihonld  be  uaed,  ia  of  '■ 
couiH  a  miller  ortaate  i  white  il  gene-   Glle< 

rally   preferred, 

even  jet  black,  I 


d  hind-«li* 


ight'  the  aiie  orihe  pota  inleaded  to  ao*  th« 
" " '"    T,  the  lide  walli  of  each  being 


3Vi 


3 


ithout  touching  the  glaa 


Lth  well  broken  potaherda,  the 
fineat  at  top ;  then  fill  to  within  half  aa 
inch  orthe  rim  with  heilb-mould,  ail\ad 
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FBR 


ifM^  a  fine  tieve.  Lerd  the  mirfiice 
if  the  mould,  and  water  it  freely  with  a 
mj  fine  roae ;  let  the  pot  stand  a  few 
MNtes  till  the  water  ia  abaorbed,  and 
(hea  carry  it  to  a  dry  part  of  the  house. 

"Swrin^. — ^Place  the  papers  con- 
liiainf  the  fern  seed  for  a  minute  or 
tvo  OB  the  flue,  or  soaae  other  place 
where  they  will  become  thoroughly 
irj :  then  open  the  paper  and  carenilly 
m  the  ipores  (teed)  over  tlie  surface 
of  the  moist  earth,  taking  care  not  to 
mm  too  thick.  The  pots  may  then  be 
pheed  in  a  ihady  place  on  a  level  snr- 
Bce  of  wood  or  stone,  to  prevent  the 
iatHMon  of  worms,  and  covered  with 
the  hand-glass.  The  germination  of 
lerat  differs  in  different  species ;  some 
raqoire  six  weeks  and  more ;  and  if 
jlviag  that  time  the  surface  of  the  earth 
ia  the  pots  should  appear  dry,  a  very 
iitght  watering  most  be  given  with  the 
fiaeroie. 

^^After-cuUvre, — ^It  will  be  necessary 
to  examine  the  surftce  of  the  earth  fre- 
^•eatly  with  a  pocket  microscope,  in 
order  to  discover  any  mouldiness  or 
■iBBte  aigs  that  roaj  appear ;  auch  ap- 
pmaces  indicate  that  too  much  water 
■M  been  osed ;  and  in  that  case  the 
^iSKs  should  be  taken  off  for  a  short 
^»  and  the  pots  removed  to  the  full 

^  If  after  this  the  mouldiness  continue 
M  ^»read,  a  knife  may  be  introduced 
hetveen  the  pot  and  the  earth,  and  the 
i^tter  fligbtly  raised  up  so  as  to  allow 
theooistore  to  drain  off. 

''As  the  seedlings  acquire  strength, 
thej  may  be  removed  from  the  shade 
to  places  where  they  will  have  more 
^1;  but  they  must  not  be  exposed  to 
wc  Ikll  tan  in  summer  aa  long  as  they 
^  aader  the  hand-glass.  In  winter, 
^ever,  when  the  sun  is  less  power- 
W)tll  those  seedlings  that  have  per- 
"ctod,  or  nearly  perfected  their  first 
jrandi,  may  be  exposed  to  the  full 
light;  this  will  prevent  the  spreading  of 
asaldiiiess,  which  the  moist  atmo- 
^here  under  the  glasses  is  so  apt  to 
pndace  at  thia  season  of  the  year. 

"When  it  happens  that  from  too 
^■Kk  sowing  the  seedlings  are  much 
ctowded,  they  should  be  thinned  out 
wM\j  with  the  point  of  a  pen-knife, 
t*^  patches  of  fh>m  six  to  a  dozen 
9^tM  and  transferring  them  to  another 
P^  prepared  in  all  respects  aa  if  for 
■Q*iag  spores.    In  planting  these,  a| 


slight  depression  should  be  made  with 
the  point  of  the  pen-knife  on  the  sur* 
face  of  the  mould  in  the  new  pot,  and 
the  patch  inserted,  taking  care  not  to 
cover  any  part  of  the  plants  with  the 
earth.  They  may  stand  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  from  patch  to  patch ;  and 
when  the  operation  is  completed,  water 
the  seedlings  and  place  the  pot  ui^er 
the  glass. 

«  These  transplanted  aeedlings  will 
frequently  succeed  better  than  those  in 
the  seed-pots;  indeed  with  very  slow 
growing  seedlings  it  is  frequently  ad* 
viaable  to  transfer  the  whole  to  another 
pot,  as  they  will  generally  root  better 
m  the  fVesh  than  in  the  old  earth. 

<<  When  the  seedlings  have  fully  de- 
veloped their  perfect  fronds,  (and  not 
till  tnen,)  the  glasses  may  be  withdrawn. 
The  pot  with  the  seedlings  should  then 
be  placed  hk  a  perfectly  shaded  place, 
and  more  frequently  supplied  with 
water. 

«  They  may  remain  in  the  seed-pots 
until  three  or  four  fVonds  are  produced, 
when  it  will  be  advisable  to  shift  them 
into  other  pots  and  place  them  at  wider 
distances. 

*<  Many  ferns  grow  very  slowly  while 
in  the  state  of  priraarv  vond,  and  re- 
Quire  many  months  berore  their  perfect 
fronds  are  developed. 

<<  It  is  chiefly  for  these  slow  growers 
that  glasses  are  required ;  others,  such 
as  most  of  the  Gymnogrammas,  some 
species  of  Nephrodinm,  Pteris,  3tc., 
come  up  readily  in  open  pots,  but  with 
those  which  require  from  nine  to  eight- 
een months  to  produce  their  second 
fronds,  glasses  are  indispensable. 

"  Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
allow  worms  to  get  into  the  pots,  as  thej 
will  in  a  very  short  time  destroy  the 
whole  crop.  The  only  way  to  get  rid 
of  these  pests,  is  to  place  me  pot  with 
the  glass  over  it,  on  a  tolerably  hot 
flue,  or  some  other  well-heated  surface, 
when  the  heat  ascendins  through  the 
earth  in  the  pot  will  drive  the  worm 
out. 

**  It  may  not  be  aroias  to  observe 
here,  that  in  collecting  spores  for  repro- 
duction, it  is  better  to  select  a  frond  on 
which  the  thecs  (seed  vessels)  have  not 
opened  ;  if  they  have  changed  to  a 
brown  colour,  and  one  or  two  have 
opened,  they  will  be  in  the  best  possi- 
ble state  for  transmission  to  a  distance! 
portions  of  the  frond  should  then  be  in- 
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doted  in  the  papers,  which  thoiild  be 
well  secured  and  kept  perfectly  dry." — 
Oard,  Chron, 

FERRARIA.  Eight  species.  Green- 
hoose  and  hardy  bulbs.  Offsets  and 
seeds.    Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

FICARIA.  Three  species.  Hardy 
tubers,  tubers,  shaded.    Common  soil. 

FICUS.  Fig  Tree.  Seventy-seven 
species.  Chiefly  green -house  and  stove 
evergreen  trees  and  shrubs.  Cuttings. 
Light  rich  loam. 

F I E  L  D I A  mtstraiis.  Green-house 
evergreen  creeper.  Cuttings.  Loam  and 
peat. 

FIG  MARIGOLD.  Meiembryanth»- 
mum. 

FIG.    Ficuscarica. 

Varieties  for  open  walh,  and  time  qf 
'ripening,-^Bro:wn  Ischia,  Large  White 
Genoa,  and  Green  Ischia,  (August.) 
Brown  Naples,  Brunswick,  White  Mar- 
seilles, (September.)  Black  Provence, 
Yellow  Ischia,  and  Genoa,  (October.) 

Propagation  may  be  effected  by 
seeds,  and  cross  impregnation  to  get 
varieties;  the  seedlings  will  be  pro- 
ductive when  six  years  old ;  by  layers, 
suckers,  slips,  and  grafting,  but  by 
nUtingi  is  the  mode  usually  practised. 
These  must  be  of  young  wood,  about 
eight  inches  long,  with  two  inches  of 
old  wood  attached.  Plant  in  October, 
in  a  sandy  loam  and  warm  situation, 
the  surface  covered  with  ashes,  to  ex- 
clude the  flrost  and  drought.  **  The 
tops  of  the  cuttings  will  require  the 
additional  protection  of  haulm  or  litter 
during  winter;  give  water  and  keep 
clear  of  weeds  during  summer,  and  by 
the  following  autumn  the  plants  will  be 
fit  to  be  transplanted  into  nursery  rows, 
where  they  must  again  be  mulched  at 
root,  and  protected  at  top.    They  re- 

3 aire  no  pruning  fkrther  than  to  rear 
lem  with  a  single  stem,  and  keep  their 
heads  of  a  regular  shape ;  the  second  or 
third  year  they  may  be  removed  to 
where  they  are  finally  to  remain.  Cut- 
tings of  roots  readily  make  plants,  but 
the  process  is  too  slow  for  general  use, 
and  the  plants  so  produced  are  not 
likely  to  come  so  soon  into  bearing  as 
by  the  layers  or  cuttings.'*- — Loudon^t 
JEnc.  Gard, 

Cuttingi  of  the  shoots  may  be  of 
well-ripened  wood,  which  Mr.  Mark- 
ham,  of  Hewell  Gardens,  says  may  be 
also  **  taken  off  in  spring  and  potted 
singly  in  small  pots;  plunging  them  in 


a  warm  cucumber-frame,  and  re-potting 
them  two.  or  three  limes,  they  will 
attain  a  large  sixe  in  one  summer. 
With  these  cuttings,  as  with  the  trees 
at  all  ages,  bottom  heat  and  water  is 
every  thing." — Gard.  Chron. 

Soil. — ^Mr.  Markham  says,  '<The 
best  soil  for  this  fruit  is  sandy  maiden 
loam  and  turf  mixed  together,  without 
manure  of  any  kind,  over-luxnriaoce 
being  a  great  evil  in  their  cnltnre.  I 
would  advise  all  who  are  about  to  plant 
a  fig  wall,  to  form  the  borders  about 
three  feet  deep,  having  a  good  drsinage 
of  any  rough  material.  At  the  front  of 
this,  a  wail  four  inches  and  a  half  thick, 
running  parallel  with  the  other  should 
be  brought  up  to  within  two  inches  of 
the  surface,  the  intervening  space  being 
walled  across  so  that  each  tree  may 
have  its  own  division.  This  prevents 
over-luxuriance,  and  causes  them  to 
fruit  more  freely.  Any  old  trees  that 
are  growing  strong  and  that  do  not  bear 
well,  might  have  their  roots  pruned 
back  in  autumn  and  walled  in  as  above 
described.  By  doing  this  early  it  would 
afford  the  tree  time  to  provide  itself 
with  new  feeders,  and^by  opening  a 
trench  in  the  front  of  the'  wfdl,  atKKit 
the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  ApriJ^ 
and  applying  a  pretty  brisk  lining  of 
leaves  and  long  litter  for  a  few  weeks, 
it  would  greatly  assist  the  crop  for 
that  season,  and  establish  the  trees 
for  the  following.  Water  occasionally 
with  soft  water  ;  and,  after  the  fruit  has 
attained  three-fourths  of  iti  sixe,  two  or 
three  good  waterings  of  liquid  manure 
will  assist  materially  in  bringing  the 
fruit  to  a  large  sixe." — Gio^d,  Chron.. 

Good  drainage  is  also  very  important; 
an  excess  of  root-moisture  making  the 
plants  over-luxuriant. 

Standardi  must  have  a  single  stem, 
and  require  no  other  pruning  than  to 
remove  irregular  growths,  suckers,  and 
decayed  branches.  The  soil  should  be 
forked  over  annually,  and  kept  con- 
stantly (Veed  fVom  weeds  by  the  hoe. 

WalUreesandEspaliert:— Mr.  Mark- 
ham  sajTs  that  of  these,  "  The  requisite 
pruning  is  merely  to  thin  the  branches 
where  they  are  too  thick,  and  to  admit 
plenty  of  light  and  air.  The  points  of 
any  branches  that  indicate  too  luxuriant 
a  growth  are  pinched  out.  The  tree 
will  show  how  young  bearing  wood  is 

{procured,  when  the  branches  get  toe 
ong,  or  begin  to  have  a  naked  appear^ 
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uce.  For  covering  the  fig  in  winter, 
adoQbla  tbickness  of  old  mats  ii  advit- 
>I)Ie,  with  a  ]ittJe  mulching ;  a  wide 
copiog  on  4he  wall  is  very  essential, 
and  a  canvas  corering  drawn  over  them 
atakht  in  the  early  part  oftheir  growth 
ii  of  great  benefit  to  them.>*~Gard. . 
drofl. 
The  Mode  of  Bearing  is  very  peca- 


lisr,  and  inflaencea   the   pruning,   or  them  a  good  watering.    Small  fires  are 


rather  non-pmning,  which  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. The  fig,  observes  Mr.  Loudon, 
"  beari,  and  in  warmer  climates  brings 
to  maturity  in  every  year,  two  succes- 
sive  and  distinct  crops  of  fruit,  each 
crop  being  produced  on  a  distinct  set 
of  ahoots.  The  shoots  formed  by  the 
fint  or  spring  sap  put  forth  figs  at  every 
tjt  as  foon  as  the  sap  begins  to  flow 
tfiia  in  July  and  August.  These  figs 
(which  form  the  second  crop  of  the 
Jtu)  ripen,  in  their  native  climate, 
doriog  the  course  of  the  autumn  ;  but 
nrelj  if  ever  come  to  perfection  in 
Esgiaad;  where,  though  they  cover 
the  branches  in  great  abundance  at  the 
cad  of  that  season,  they  perish  and  fall 
off  with  the  first  severe  frosts  of  winter. 
The  ahoota  formed  by  the  second  flow 
tf  lap,  commonly  called  midsummer 
■luxrta,  put  forth  figs  in  like  manner  at 
srejy  eye,  but  not  until  the  first  flow  of 
up  ia  the  following  spring.  These  last 
BMBtioned  figs,  which  fbrm  the  first 
crop  of  each  year,  ripen  in  warmer 
ciiaates  during  the  months  of  June  and 
Jilj,  hot  not  in  this  country  before 
Septenber  or  October."— £hc.  Card. 
Fig-Houu^ — If  A  hot'house  be  de- 


the  latter  part  of  February ;  but  this  is 
a  very  trifling  operation  where  they 
have  been  properly  attended  to  in  sum- 
mer, being  only  to  cut  out  here  and 
there  a  superfluous  shoot,  or  to  shorten 
one  back  to  any  naked  or  unfurnished 
part,  in  order  to  procure  a  supply  of 
young  shoots.  Then  have  the  whole 
forked  over  between  the  trees,  giving 


then  to  be  lighted,  keeping  the  tem- 
perature at  50^,  and  syringing  morning 
and  evening  with  tepid  water.  Air  is 
to  be  given  plentifully  in  fine  weather, 
and  when  the  firuit  begins  to  grow,  the 
temperature  raised  to  55^,  then  to  60^, 
and  so  on  progressively  about  the  same 
as  for  vines.  For  the  first  six  or  seven 
weeks  water  only  in  such  quantities  to 
keep  the  soil  moderately  moist,  but 
afterwards  more  freely.        .     « 

'*  When  the  fruit  is  about  half  grown, 
commence  watering  freely  every  morn- 
ing, and  generally  about  twice  a  week, 
with  liouid  manure.  As  soon  as  the 
young  snoots  have  attained  the  length 
of  four  or  five  inches,  their  points  are 
to  be  pinched  out;  this  shoot  is  the 
'  second  crop  wood*  for  the  latter  part 
of  summer  or  autumn,  according  as  the 
forcing  was  commenced  early  or  late. 
During  the  growth  of  the  second  crop 
of  fruit,  the  tree  produces  a  second 
shoot  from  three  to  six  inches  long, 
which,  when  properly  ripened,  contains 
the  crop  in  the  embryo  state  through 
tho  winter  for  the  following  spring.  A 
short  time  before  the  first  crop  of  fruit 
is  ripe,  the  watering  overhead  is  dis- 
*oted  to  this  fruit,  as  it  well  deserves,  continued  and  abundance  of  air  given, 
good  proportions,  sccording  to  Mr.  |  As  soon  as  prscticable,  the  watering 
Harkham,  are  **  thirty-three  feet  Jong,  i  overhead  is  to  be  resumed  in  every  part 
firarteea  feet  wide,  and  eleven  feet  |  of  the  house  where  the  fruit  is  not  ap- 
%h  at  the  back,  trellised  with  wire  i  proaching  maturity.  The  succession  of 
two  inches  from  the  wall.    The  trees   fruit  generally  lasts  about  four  months. 


OB  this  wall  to  be  fan-trained ;  the  roots 
Willed  in  as  recommended  for  the  open 


"  The  winter  management  is  merely 
to  keep  the  borders  moderately  dry. 


*tll,  eicepting  that  the  spaces  sre  to   and  to  prevent  frost  from  entering.'* — 
bt  narrower,  being  two  feet  wide  and    Gard,  Chron. 

two  and  a  half  deep ;  the  path  leading  >  Forcing  in  Pott. — '<  For  this  pur- 
^iroogh  the  house  to  rest  on  this  parti-  ,  pose,"  says  Mr.  Markham,  <<  the  plants 
tios  wall.  Between  this  path  and  the  |  should  be  examined  as  early  in  the  au- 
froot,  nay  be  a  border  for  small  stand-  >  tumn  or  winter  as  possible,  and  those 
vdsand  circular-trained  trees,  ranging  ;  planta  that  have  got  their  roots  much 
from  three  to  five  feet  high,  all  wiUled  matted  together  should  have  them  re- 
in with  rough  stones,  for  the  same  pur-  duced,  and  potted  in  sweet  maiden 
pose  as  already  sUted.  The  sorts  may  |  loam,  ready  for  the  spring-forcing  in 
DO  the  Nerii ;  Brown  Ischia ;  large  i  January  or  February,  as  they  may  be 
Wkits Genoa;  and  Kennedy's  Fig, but!  wanted.  The  pots  should  be  plunged 
the  greater  part  the  Nerii.  Prune  in  i  in  a  half*spent  tan  or  leaf  bed,  either  in 
16 
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a  pit  or  forcing-hoate.  If  neither  of 
these  can  be  had,  prepare  a  amall  bed 
of  leaves  and  manure,  and  place  a  deep 
frame  over  it,  plunging  tne  plants  to 
snob  a  depth  as  to  enable  the  roots  to 
hare  8^  or  10**  more  heat  than  the  tops. 
By  doing  this  the  roots  are  put  in  action 
first,  which  causes  the  embryo  fruit  to 
come  forth  rn  such  a  strong  healthy 
manner  as  will  ensure  a  good  crop. 
After  the  fruit  is  fairly  shown,  the  plants 
may  then  be  removed  to  any  forcing- 
house  where  they  can  have  plenty  of 
light  and  air.  If  they  can  be  plunged 
in  gentle  heat,  so  much  the  better.  It 
should  always  be  borne  in  ihind  that 
the  fig,  in  its  growing  state,  is  almost 
an  aquatic,  therefore  little  danger  is  to 
be  apprehended  from  over-watering, 
but  serious  mischief  may  arise  from  not 
attending  to  this ;  for  if  ever  the  soil 
gets  thoroughly  dry  when  the  fruit  is 
far  advanced,  some  evil  will  be  sure  to 
result.*) — Gard.  Chron, 
•  The  Temperature  borne  by  the  fig  ad- 
vantageously is  very  high.  Even  when 
ranging  from  90^  to  110^  during  the 
day,  and  never  lower  at  night  Ihan  70^, 
though  some  varieties  grow  too  lux- 
uriantly, yet  the  Large  White  ripened 
both  its  spring  and  autumn  produce, 
and  Mr.  Knight  thus  obtained  from  the 
same  plants  eight  crops  in  twelve 
months. 

FILBERT.    Corylua  aveUana. 

Varietiei. — Frizzled,  great  bearer. 
Red  (C.  tvibulosa)y  pellicle  of  kernel 
pink,  flavour  excellent.  White,  pellicle 
white,  flavour  good.  Cotford,  great 
bearer,  good ;  shell  very  thin.  Thwn- 
ton,  large,  square.     Cob  Nut. 

Propagation. — This  is  done  by  plant- 
ing the  nuts,  by  layers,  suckers  from 
the  root;  and  by  grafting  and  budding. 

By  the  Nuts. — This  should  be  done  in 
October ;  but  if  postponed  until  spring, 
preserve  the  nuts  in  sand,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary plant  them  in  drills  near  two 
inches  deep.  The  plants  will  appear 
in  six  or  eight  weeks,  which,  when  a 
year  old,  plant  out  in  nursery- rows,  and 
there  train  them  two  or  three  years.  In 
raising  these  trees  from  the  nut,  the 
sorts  are  not  to  be  alwayr  depended 
on,  for,  like  other  seedling  trees,  they 
often  vary,  so  that  the  most  certain 
method  to  continue  the  respective  sorts 
is  by  layers. 

By  Layers  is  one  of  the  most  certain 
methods  of  continuing  the  respective 


varieties  distinct;  and  this  is  a  Tery 
easy  and  expeditious  method  of  propa- 
gation ;  for  every  twig  layed  will  readily 
f[row  :  therefore,  in  autumn  or  winter, 
et  some  of  the  lower  branches  that  are 
well  furnished  with  young  shoots  be 
pegged  down  in  the  ground ;  then  lav 
all  Uie  young  shoots  in  the  earth,  with 
their  tops  out,  every  one  of  which  will 
root,  advance  in  length,  and  be  fit  to 
transplant  by  autumn  following,  when 
they  should  be  separated,  and  planted 
in  nursery  rows,  two  feet  asunder,  and 
trained  as  observed  of  the  seedlings; 
but  when  any  considerable  quantity  are 
to  be  raised  this  way,  it  is  eligible  to 
form  stools  for  that  purpose,  by  pre- 
viously, a  year  before,  neading-down 
some  trees  near  the  ground,  to  throw  * 
out  a  quantity  of  shoots  near  the  earth, 
convenient  for  laying  for  that  ase  an- 
nually. 

Suckers  arising  firom  the  roots  of 
trees  raise  by  either  of  the  above  me- 
thods, if  taken  up  in  autumn,  winter,  or 
spring,  with  gooa  fibres,  will  also  grow, 
form  proper  plants,  and  produce  tiie 
same  sort  of  fruit  as  their  parent  plant ; 
and  suckers  of  these  may  also  be  used 
for  the  same  purpose. 

By  grafting  and  budding.  —  These 
methods  have  also  the  same  effect  as 
layers  of  continuing  any  particular  va- 
riety with  certainty,  and  the  operation 
is  to  be  performed  in  the  usual  way  on 
stocks  of  any  of  the  varieties  of  this  ge- 
nus.— (Abercrombie.) 

<<  The  season  for  planting  is  autumn 
or  spring;  or  any  interval  in  mild  wea- 
ther from  October  till  the  beginning  of 
March.  Allot  detached  stindards  not 
less  than  ten  and  thence  to  twenty  feet 
distance,  to  have  room  to  branch  oot  in 
full  heads." — Loudon,  Enc.  Gard. 

Soil. — ^"A  hard  loam  of  some  depth, 
on  a  dry  subsoil,  which  dress  every 
year ;  as  the  filbert  requires  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  manure."  —  Loudon^ 
Enc.  Gard. 

Pruning  and  Culture. — Mr.  R.  Scott 
says,  "The  plants  should  be  trained 
with  single  stems  to  the  height  of  a  foot 
or  so ;  then  permitted  to  branch  into  a 
symmetrical  head,  rather  open  in  the 
[  middle,  and  not  of  greater  height  ^aa 
a  man  can  conveniently  reach  from  the 
ground,  to  perform  the  necessary  opera- 
tions of  pruning  and  gathering. 

**  The  prqper  time  for  pruning  is  in 
the  spring.  When  the  male  blossoms  are 
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I,  tff  then  the  riiakiiig  of  the  treea, 
by  the  act  ofpraiuogy  aattitt  in  the  dif- 
men  of  the  pollen.  The  young  shoots 
shoeM  be  shortened  to  about  half  their 
leagth ;  and  it  is  best  to  cnt  to  a  bud 
that  abowe  a  female  blotsom.  All 
sackers  shoald  be  carefully  remoTod. 
Formerly  it  was  the  practice  to  train 
the  branches  to  nearly  a  horizontal  po- 
sition, which  may  still  be  seen  in  many 
old  |Aantations;  hnt  experience  has 
shown  that  the  trees  produce  equally 
veil,  and  as  good  nuts,  by  allowing 
them  to  take  a  more  natural  form.  By 
way  of  manuring,  some  cultivators 
tkrow  off  the  surface  soil  two  or  three 
ftet  wide  round  the  stem  of  the  tree, 
and  into  this  basin  the  small  prunings, 
leav^,  fee.,  are  put  and  dug  in." — 
Gord.  Ckr&n, 

Preurvmg, — <<  The  easiest  and  best 
method  is  to  gather  them  when  quite  dry, 
and  stow  them  away  in  large  gaiden  pots, 
or  other  earthen  vessels,  sprinkling  a 
little  salt  amongst  them  throughout 
the  whole  mass,  which  preserves  the 
husks  from  getting  mouldy  and  rotten ; 
the  pots  should  then  be  turned  bottom 
upwards  on  boards,  and  buried  in  the 
ground,  or  kept  air-tight  by  some  other 
meana.  Stoneware  Jars,  with  lids,  might 
be  advantageously  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  nuts  of  any  kind  will  keep  a 
keg  time  in  thia  way." — Gard,  Ckron. 

iuecti.    See  CurcuUo  and  Aphit. 

FINOCHIO  or  AZOREAN  FENNEL 
(Afuthum  azoricum),  does  not  usually 
succeed  in  this  country.  Neither  is  it 
in  much  esteem  here,  being  agreeable 
to  lew  palates.  It  is  served  with  a 
dressing  like  salads. 

8mJ  and  Situation.. — For  the  first  crop 
a  rich  light  soil  on  a  moderate  hot-bed 
most  be  selected ;  for  the  succeeding 
sowings  n  more  retentive  one,  but  for 
dM  Inst  two  a  return  must  be  had  to  a 
drier  and  a  wanner  situation.  A  small 
bed  will  be  required  only  M  each 
Mviag;  one  twenty  feet  by  four  is  su^ 
fident  for  the  largest  family. 

Time  and  Mode  qf  Smoing, — From  the 
beginning  of  March  until  the  close  of 
July,  nt  intervals  of  a  month,  for 
after  attaining  its  full  growth,  it  im- 
mediately advances  for  seed.  The  seed 
is  sown  in  drills  two  feet  asunder,  to 
remain;  scattered  thinly,  that  is,  about 
two  inches  apart,  nnd  about  half  an  inch 
below  the  surface.  The  first  sowings 
most  be  in  n  slight  hot-bed,  and  under 


a  fhime.  The  seedlings  must  be  small- 
hoed,  to  kill  the  weeds,  firom  which  they 
should  be  kept  completely  clear  ihroughn 
out  their  growth ;  but  at  first  only  thin 
to  three  or  four  inches  asunder,  as  it 
cannot  thus  early  be  determined  which 
will  be  the  most  vigorous  plants.  After 
the  lapse  of  another  month  they  may  be 
finally  thinned  to  seven  or  eight  inches 
distance  from  each  other.  Moderate 
waterings  are  required  throughout  their 
growth  during  dry  weather ;  and  in  the 
meridian  of  hot  days  the  beds  are  ad* 
vantageoualy  shaded,  until  after  the 
plants  are  well  up.  When  of  advanced 
growth,  about  ten  weeks  after  coming 
up,  the  stems  must  be  earthed  up  to  the 
height  of  five  or  six  inches,  to  blanch 
for  use,  which  will  be  effected  in  ten  or 
fourteen  days.  In  the  whole  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  weeks  elapse  be- 
tween the  time  of  sowing  and  their  be- 
ing fit  for  use.  In  autumn,  if  frosty 
mornings  occur,  they  should  have  the 
protection  of  some  litter  or  other  light 
covering. 

To  (Main  Secd.^— The  seed  coming 
from  Italy  is  generally  worthless,  and 
in  this  country  it  is  saved  with  difficoltv, 
the  plants  of  the  last  sowings,  if  left, 
being  killed  by  the  winter;  and  if  some 
of  the  earliest  are  allowed  to  remain, 
they  never  ripen  until  late  in  the  year, 
and  are  often  killed  by  early  severe 
firosts. 

FIR.    See  Pinut  and  Conifers. 

FISH.    See  Animal  Mattert, 

FLACOURTIA.  Eight  species. 
Stove  evei^reen  shrubs.  Cuttings. 
Loam  and  peat. 

FLAKE,  is  the  term  by  which  a  car- 
nation is  distinguished  that  has  two 
colours  only,  and  these  extending 
through  the  petals. 

FLAX-STAR.  Phormiwn  Linim- 
itellatum, 

FLORISTS'  FLOWERS  are  those 
which,  by  their  beauty  or  fragrance, 
power  to  produce  permanent  varieties, 
and  facility  of  cultivation,  are  so  largely 
in  demand  as  to  render  them  especially 
worthy  of  cultivation  as  an  article  of 
commerce. 

Mr.  Gleony  has  justly  enumerated  the 
necessary  characteristics  of  a  florist's 
flower  to  be  —  1st.  The  power  to  be 
perpetuated  and  increased  by  slips  and 
other  modes  independent  of  its  seed. 
2dly,  the  power  to  produce  new  varie- 
ties from  seed ,  capable,  like  their  parent^ 
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of  being  perpetuated ;  and  Sdly,  itmuat 
poMesa  sufficient  interest  and  varietj 
to  be  grown  in  collections. 

At  present  the  chief  florists'  flowers 
are  the  Amarjllis,  Anagallis,  Anemone, 
Auricula,  Calceolaria,  Carnation,  Chrys- 
anthemum, Cineraria,  Crocus,  Dahlia, 
Fritiilary,  Fuchsia,  Gladiolus,  Hyacinth, 
Hydrangea,  Ixia,  Iris,  Lily,  Lobelia, 
Narcissus,  Pansy,  P<Bony,  Pelargonium, 
Petunia,  >  Phlox,  Pink,  Polyanthus,  Ra- 
nunculus, Tulip,  Tuberose,  Verbena. 
In  the  United  States  Florists'  flowers 
are,  as  such,  unknown.  We  hare  many 
amateurs,  but  not  in  sufiicient  number 
to  create  the  emulation  which  exists  in 
Great  Britain,  where  thousands  rival 
each  other  in  the  culture  of  flowers  of 
their  peculiar  fancy — not  for  profit,  but 
enjoyment  and  relaxation  from  the  toil 
of  the  work-shop,  or  the  mine. 

FLOWER.    See  Bloom, 

FLOWER  FENCE.    Poinciana. 

FLOWERING  ASH.     Omu$. 

FLOWER  OF  JOVE.  Lychnu  flat 
Jovit* 

FLOWER  GARDEN,  is  that  portion 
of  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
residence,  disposed  in  parterres  and 
borders,  tenanted  by  flowers  and  flower- 
ing shrubs,  and  among  walks  and  lawns, 
80  that  the  occupiers  of  the  house  may 
have  ready  access  to  what  is  so  beau- 
tiful in  form,  colour,  and  fragrance. 
Under  the  title  Pleanare  Ground^  the 
portions  of  ornamented  garden  more 
distant  fVom  the  house  are  considered. 

Atpect, — The  flower  garden  should 
encompass  every  side  of  the  house  upon 
which  a  window  opens  that  is  frequent- 
ed by  the  roaster  or  his  friends,  whether 
in  parlour  or  bed-room.  The  aspect  of 
the  flower  garden,  therefore,  must  vary; 
but  that  which  is  best,  because  most 
favourable  to  flowers,  is  the  south, 
south-eastern,  and  south-western  sides 
of  the  residence;  and  it  is  usual  to  ar- 
ranee  it  so  that  the  kitchen  garden  is  im- 
mediately beyond  it.  Variety  of  aspect 
secures  a  succession  of  flowering  in  the 
same  kinds.  No  directions  can  l^  given 
as  to  the  appropriate  size,  for,  if  the 
proprietor  delights  in  flowers,  there  is 
no  reason  why  his  parterres  should  not 
be  large,  though  his  villa  be  small.  A 
very  common  proportion  for  a  small 
cottage  is,  the  flower  garden  being  one- 
fourth  the  size  of  the  kitchen  garden. 

-  Soil, — Any  fertile  light  soU  is  pro- 
pitious, for  this  can  be  altered  easily  to 


suit  sny  flowers.  The  most  intractable 
are  clay  and  gravel.  The  first  is  forever 
sodden  with  wet,  or  baked  hard ;  and 
the  latter  is  hungry,  and  burnt  up  ia 
summer. 

Arrangement, — Mr.  Loudon  says^— 
<<  Shelter  is  equally  requisite  for  the 
flower  as  for  the  kitchen  garden,  and 
where  naturally  wanting,  is  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  same  means,  viz.,  plant- 
ing. The  plantations,  except  on  the 
north,  or  very  exposed  points,  sboold 
not  be  of  the  tallest  kinds  of  trees. 
A  few  elegant  shrubs,  and  one  or  two 
trees,  may  be  scattered  through  the 
scene,  either  in  the  dug  compartments, 
or  in  the  turf  glade,  for  the  purpose  of 
shelter  and  shade  as  well  as  ornament; 
but  in  general,  much  of  either  of  the 
two  former  qualities  are  highly  injuri- 
ous, b6th  to  the  culture  of  flowers  and 
the  thick  closeness  of  turf;  sometinsee 
an  evergreen  hedge  will  produce  all  the 
shelter  requisite,  as  in  small  gardens 
composed  of  earth  and  gravel  only ;  but 
where  the  scene  is  large  and  composed 
of  dug  compartments,  placed  on  lawn, 
the  whole  may  be  surronnded  by  an 
irregular  border  of  flowers,  shrubbery, 
and  trees." — Enc.  Qari. 

All  this  is  excellent,  and  I  will  only 
sdd  these  general  additional  roles:— 
always  plant  in  masses,  snd  with  dne 
attention  to  the  harmony  and  contrast 
of  colours  and  forms. 

Fig.  45. 


FLOWER  GATHERER  (Fig.  45), 
is  a  pair  of  scissors  and  pincers  cooh 
bined ;  they  are  of  great  advantage  in 
gathering  roses  and  other  flowers  which 
have  thorny  stems,  as  the  flower  cot  by 
the  scissors,  is  held  fast  by  the  part  that 
acts  as  pincers. — Rftral  Reg, 

FLOWER  POTS  are  of  various  sizes 
and  names: — 

In.  diam. 
at  top. 

2|  .  . 


Thumb  pots 
are,  inside  . 

Sixties    (60s) 
to  the  cast 

Forty-eights 
(48s) 


In.     Lindley 
deep. 

.  8i     Thombs. 
in. 

•  9f   •  •  •  .  .   3 


4i 


.6 


6 
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wTr.} « •■■«  ■■•■ « 
Mr.'^"!  1  ■■■ '  ■■■■ ' 

Niueii  (I6i) .    9( 9 9 

Tirtl»ei(12«).  lU   ..  .10 II 

Eiglili(8i).  .  .  13     ...II     II 

gi»(6il    ...  13     ...IJ 13 

FoQn(*t)  ...  15     ...  13 15 

Ti«n(!i)    ...  18     ..  .  M 18 

Dr.  Lindlej  bu  prepOMd  ■  Terj 
jidlcimi  cbinga  io  IIib  nomgnclBtnre 
•f  lowar  poll,  bf  laggntisg  thil  tfaej' 
ifastld  Iw  ulled  lecoriing  to  their  grett- 
M  diuniiler.  At  pre*enl  the  wordi 
"Fnn,"  "  SiiM,"  &c.,  iDlend  no  more 
Ibn  tint  tbsre  ars  n  many  to  the  cut, 
»  piBM  or  informmti  on  conieyiog  nothing 
■imbkiowiiig: — bntby  Ibe  asw  nomen- 
ehUra,  "Eighloen*,"  will  be  pota  oFl 
Rftteei  iocbes  in  diamateri  "Fif-: 
UtBa,"  fifteen  inchei,  ind  ao  on;  it  < 
•eeipiee  the  third  column  in  the  pre-i 

The  s^ie  are  aimt  the  aiiaa  in 
iaekea,  tor  at  each  pottery  ther  rather 
iiUr  in  aiie,  Kbd  none  of  the  pola, 
Arink  dutlj  alike  daring  tba  bDining, 

At  aone  or  the  country  poiteriea, 
>!■,  the  gndation  and  aiie  are  aome- 
■hu  difleieil.  Tfaua,  at  Mr.  Paal'a 
PMUrj,  Bear  Farehao,  Hanti,lhe  aiKa 
•ratbafbllowiag: 

In.  diam.        In. 
at  top.       deep. 
TWablaaareiiMide  .    S     ...     3 

Thamht Si  .  .  .      3 

Sanair-twoa 3     .  .  .      3) 

SitiBa *,     3(  .  .  .      4 

j;«T-«i|l'la 4(  .  .  .      6 

Ttoty-lwo» 5    .  .  .     6 

Tnst^lbara     ....     6     ...      7 

SiiUau 7)  .  .  .      8 

Tweliea 8     ...      9 

Eifbta 10     ...    M 

Silea lU  .  .  ,    121 

Two.  .'.'..'.'.  '  '.  '.  16     .'      !    la 
Tbimblea  are  aometimea  called  "amall 

ne  Philadelphia  pottera  haie  long 
pVTMed  tbe  plan  pmpoaed  by  Dr.  Lind-. 
■ajiaad  ihoae  atdiatint  pointairho  nuy 
«ira  IB  order,  bare  only  la  eipreaa  the 
"aeiaiacbea,  i.e.,  the  diameter  at  top. 

The  form  and  materinl  alao  Tary. 
Hr.  Beck  makai  ithom  Tory  ancceaarnl' 
If  of  ilatet  and  the  prtgndice  agalnal 
l>*wd  pola  ia  BOW  exploded. 
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It  waa  fiirnwriy  GODnderedimpartaBl 
la  bsTO  tbe  pot*  made  of  a  material  aa 
potoaa  aa  poMible;  but  a  more  miaeta- 
ble  deluaiaa  neiei  was  handed  doiro 
unleated  from  one   generation   to  an- 

infinitely  prcrerable,  for  they  keep  the 
roota  more  nnifbrmly  moiat  and  warm. 
Common  garden  pola  ir  not  plunged, 
"     " ■      Mr.  W.P. 


■ho  old  b 


thickly  painted 

employed,  and  there  ia  i 
thit  ia  *  ayatf 

amall    pota  wi 

an  adoption  of  largs  pota,  e 
they  do  aneb  an  immanae  i 
room  in  the  hot  and  green-ho 


oobt  thai 
I  abridging  th« 


to  place  floarar  pota  when  in  Lho  houae, 
and  ao  Tar  aa  prgircnting  ataina  and  the 

adoption ;  but  aa  to  Iheir  being  uied  Tor 
applying  water  to  planta,  they  are  worae 
than  uaaleai.  The  great  difficulty  in 
pot-cniti ration  ia  lo  keep  the  drainage 


more  contrary  to  nature}  for  we  all 
know  thai  ahe  (uppliea  moiatare  to  the 
anrface  of  the  aoll,  and  allowa  il  to 
deacend,IhuB  auppljing  tbeigyir  roola 
flrat.  To  hcillUte  draining,  and  yet 
to  retain  the  lidi- 
OOM  aecnred   by  the  Fig.  46. 

sancer.Mr.  Hunlhaa 


which  Ihe  pola  are 
placed.  (Pig.  46.) 
But  Ihia  ia  not  Me 
only   adtantage    de- 

Thaj  prerent  the 
entry  of  wonna,  may 

be  employed  wilb 
common  attindB,  allow 


Blegan 


wn  (Pig.  47)  haa  pri 
pot  with  hollow  aidea,  the  ti 
be  filled  with  water  through  a 
the  rim,  or  left  empty,  ai 


FXO 
prersBt  the  pluU  raffering  from  w 

Fig.  47.  whan     empty, 

'     wilJ   be  f 


eTenting  tlie  tednction  o 


f>iu]<a  Foantair 


n 


,  with  the  ad- 
itlonil   diMd' 


lint  being 
lined,  and 


bottom  or  ihe  pot,  to  which  the  water 
enten  al  a,  and  1*  carried  round  the  pot  in 
the  baaiD,  Ihera  being  two  oi  three  holei 
through  ihepol'i  boltain  bbi.    B;  iheie 


hopi 


Hopper  n  pat 


tor  of  the  Pljmonth 
N'snery,  propoted 
to  improie  the  drain- 
age of  poti,  b;  els- 


%f 


of  which  Fig.  50 

It  ia  merely  two  pota,  one  fitting 
within  another,  having  iti  bottom  in- 
dented >nd  pierced  u  propoiefl  bf 
Mr.  Rendle,  but  not  (onching  the  outer 
pot  by  htlf  in  inch  all  roand.     Tbia 


ilfon 


the  lidfli  oj  the  inner  pot,  the  interrea- 
ing  ttralum  of  conEned  air  being  a  bad 
oondnclor  of  heal.  It  baa  the  merit 
looofcbeapneM. — Johntan'i  Oardrntfi 
Alntanaek, 

FLOWER  STAGES  are  made  for  the 
eihibition  of  Jnwera  at  ehowi,  in  Die 
green-hoeae,  and  elaewhere.  The  fol- 
iowing  ere  wme  terj  judicioai  obaer' 
•ationa  an  the  Bubjecl:  —  "The  fint 
object   in   the   coDatmcbon   of  itagca 


afford  faci 
le  Kcond  el 


■topper  al  a  remoied.' 
March,  IS43,  13S.  ' 

Mr.  Slephent'  Flower  Pot  [Fig.  *9) 

Fig.  49. 


f,;pi.c 


V 


water  to  thi 


lima.— IMd. 
Hr.  Rendle,  the  intelligent  proprii 


grouping  pirn 
lognB  pfanti 
growing  in  borden,  than  npon  artificial 

pol  oat  of  aight.     Thia  ia  requieite  for 

IWD  reitona;  liret,  bec«u*e  they  are  bo 

□rninienl,and  leEoadljjthalitiaaltray* 

deairalile  tii  protect  the  plant  from  bcin^ 

scorched  by  expoaure  to  the  aun.     It  ia 

■lao  deatrable  to  adopt  another  mode  of 

conatruction,  for  the  purpeae  or  giviDg 

plant!  that  aapect  which  ie  moat  esited 

lir  habitai  and  therefore,  inatead  of 

ng  the  itagei  from  the  front  to  the 

of  the  hoaae,  a>  ia  generally  the 

■Card.  Mag, :  caaa,  I  would  place  them  in  group*  of 

~'igea,  iliui  producing  an  effect  eimiiiT 

the  bordett  in  a  weTl-i 

aupply  garden. 

I  plant  "The  apeclatora  in  their  progreei 
II  la  moat  from  group  lo  group  would  be  attt«ctsd 
■nd  to  pro'  by  the  aeparate  diaplay  io  each,  Riitead 
t  the  eame  ofhatingtheirattenlion  drawn  away  by 
n  alDga  and   a  whole  blue  of  beauty  at  once. 

"The  accompanying  drawinga  (Fig. 
L  Gi)  repreaent  the  manner  in  which  I 
'  propoae  that  auch  alagea  aa  bare  been 
I  deacribed  ahould  be  CDnatrnctnd  and 
placed  in  any  aoriculturai  building.  Tba 
'  grouDd  plui  rf^reMBtt  part  oTthefloer 
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•Ta  hoQte,  aineteen  feet  by  tfatrteen,  on 
vfaidi  are  pieced  twelve  stages,  and 
tkrce  vases,  (D  D  D)  basins,  or  any  other 
•aiuble  omameDtal  article,  with  a  gang- 
way betwixt  them  three  feet  wide. 

'^Tbe  plan  also  shows  sections  of 
three  different  modes  of  constructing 
dtt  ttages,  and  the  position  of  the  pots 
is  each;  all  the  stages  stand  apon  stone 
tables,  retting  upon  brick  piers,  the  top 
of  each  table  beinff  two  feet  two  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  floor. 

''In  the  stage  (A)  there  are  no 
alKlves,  the  pots  being  plunged  into 
C7liiders(mnae  of  the  same  material  as 
Aover  pots)  standing  upon  the  tables, 
at  liMma  by  the  dotted  lines ;  the  space 
all  roend  them  beinff  filled  with  compost 
level  with  the  rim  of  each  series  of  pots. 
The  object  of  this  plan  is  to  afford  op- 
P<»rtaaitiee  of  plaoting  variona  creepers 
foesd  each  of  the  potted  planU,  for 
which  there  will  be  plenty  of  room 
w^  they  stand  twelve  inches  apart 
'^  atea  te^steiii.    The  pots  are  sup- 


posed tQ  rest  by  their  rimf  upon  the 
edge  of  the  cylinder,  and  may  of  course 
be  removed  with  the  greatest  facility.. 

« I|i  the  centre  stage  (B),  the  sup- 
porters stand  direetly  upon  the  table, 
and  are  connected  to  it,  the  space  be- 
tween each  being  made  water-tight,  and 
filled  up  solid  to  within  half  an  inch  of 
the  bottom  of  the  pot.  If  an  inch  deep 
of  water  is  poured  in  this  space,  the 
pot  will  be  immersed  half  an  inch;  a 
small  hole  in  the  side  will  i:egolate  the 
height  of  the  water  line,  and  another  in 
the  bottom  will  draw  ofT  the  water 
when  it  requires  changing.  This  mode 
of  construction  mav  be  adopted  for 
such  plants  as  need  large  supplies  of 
water. 

<<The  atage.(C)  is  supposed  to  have 
shelves  pierced  with  holes  to  receive 
the  pots,  which  rest  upon  their  rime. 
The  stages  in  my  little  green-house  are 
so  fitted  up,  and  have  been  by  many 
practical  men,  who  prefer  this  plan  of 
plunging  the  pots  into  the  stages  to  the 
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old  one  of  totting  thorn  apon  tbo  ihoWo*. 
The  (Vents  of  the  stone  tables  maj  be 
Tarioasly  ornamented,  those  in  one 
hoQse  having  trelltsed  panels,  another 
having  rusticated  courses  of  brick  or 
stone,  while  a  third  may  be  in  imitation 
of  rustic  basket-work,  and  a  fourth  in 
rough  courses  like  small  rockeries,  with 
spaces  between  for  creepers,  orchida- 
ceous, or  any  other  plants  best  suited  to 
the  purpose. 

«  The  dotted  lines  under  the  stage 
(B)  will  give  some  idea  how  this  may  be 
done ;  various  other  modes  of  ornament- 
ing may  be  adopted  according  to  the 
particular  taste  of  the  individual.  The 
vases,  &c.  (DDD)  may  be  filled  with 
climbers  for  the  open  space  against  the 
sides  of  the  house,  and  with  creepers 
to  hang  over  the  edges.  The  flower 
pots  intended  to  be  used  in  such  stages 
as  have  been  described,  should  be 
gauged  before  the  plants  are  put  into 
them,  and  all  those  rejected  which  do 
not  fit  the  holes;  the  waste  ones  will 
answer  for  propagating,  ^.>> — Oard, 
Ckron, 

Mr.  Ainger,  also,  makes  these  good 
suggestions:— '<  Stnges  are  frequently 
formed  of  an  equal  or  nearly  equal 
series  of  ascenti,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  upper  plants  are  by  no  means 
so  well  seen  as  the  lower  ones.  The 
proper  plan  is  to  commence  by  small 
elevations,  gradually  increasing  as  the 
shelves  uecede  from  the  eye.  The 
lowest  shelf  to  be  eighteen  inohea  from 
the  floor,  the  first  rise  is  six  inches,  the 
next  nine,  twelve,  tifteen,  eighteen, 
twenty-one,  and  so  on.  The  upper 
shelves  should  also  be  broader  than  the 
lower  for  larger  pota.  The  advantage 
of  this  arrangement  as  commanding  a 
better  view  of  the  flowers  is  too  obvious 
to  need  pointing  out.*'— Oard.  Chron. 

FLUfiS  are  pipes  formed  of  brick  or 
slate,  for  conducting  heated  air  through 
stoves  or  other  buildings  where  a  high 
artificial  temperature  is  desired.  It  is  a 
mode  of  heating  nearly  banished  by  the 
much  more  manageable  and  effectual 
modes  of  heating  by  hot  water;  and 
flues  have  the  additional  disadvantages, 
that  they  require  frequent  sweeping, 
and  that  they  emit  a  sulphurous  fume 
that  is  injurious  to  plants  and  disagree- 
able to  the  frequenters  of  the  structures 
so  heated.  This  has  been  obviated  by 
using  Valencia  slates  in  the  place  of 
bricks,  yet  flues  onder  no  chrcmastances 


can  compare  with  either  the  pipe  or 
tank  system  of  hot  water  heating.  When 
flues  are  employed  they  are  cooetracted 
inside  and  near  the  walls  of  the  boild- 
ing ;  each  flue  eight  or  nine  inches  wide 
in  the  clear,  by  two  or  three  bricks  on 
edge  deep,  ranged  horizontally  one  OTer 
the  other  the  whole  length  of  the  back 
wall,  in  three  or  four  returns  communi- 
cating with  each  other,  continued  nleo 
along  the  end  and  front  walla  in  one  or 
two  ranges,  to  be  used  oecmsionalJy ; 
furnished  with  a  regulator  to  slide  open 
and  shut  as  required,  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding from  the  first  lowemaost  flue, 
which  communicates  immediately  from 
the  furnace  or  fire-place  behind  either 
the  back  wall  at  one  end,  or  in  the  back 
part  of  the  end  walls ;  or  if  Tery  long 
stoves,  of  more  than  forty  feet  length, 
two  fire-places  are  requisite,  one  at  each 
end ;  each  having  its  set  of  flues  ranging 
halfway;  each  set  of  flues  terminating 
in  an  upright  chimney  at  the  end  of  the 
back  outside.— Ifootf  on  Warming,  ^. 

Morris,  Tasker  and  Morris  of  the 
Pascal  Works  near  Philadelphia,  have 
paid  considerable  attention  to  the  con- 
struction of  heating  apparatus,  whether 
for  air  or  water.  Those  who  desire 
such  structures  for  green-hoasea,  con- 
servatories, kc,,  may  safely  rely  on  their 
experience  and  probi^. 

FLY.    See  Black  Fly, 

FLY-WORT.    Myantkui, 

FCETIDA  mauritiana.  Stove  erer- 
green  tree.  Cuttings.  Tnrfy  loam  and 
peat. 

FOirr AVESl A  pkiUynBoidet.  HalA 
hardy  deciduous  shrob.  Layers  and 
cuttings.    Common  soil. 

FORCING  is  compelling  cnlinaryTe- 
getables  to  be  edible,  flowers  to  Moom, 
and  fimita  to  ripen, a^  unnataral  seasons, 
being  the  very  contrary  of  the  object  for 
which  our  green-hooses  and  hot-houses 
are  constructed  ;  vix.,  to  secure  a  tem- 
perature in  which  their  tenants  will  be 
in  perfection  at  ^eir  natoral  seasons. 
Under  the  heads  otHot^bedi  and  of  each 
particular  plant  will  be  found  directions 
for  forcing,  and  it  will  be  snfficient  here 
to  coincide  with  Dr.  Lindley  in  saying, 
that  as  forced  flowers  are  always  less 
beautifbl  and  less  fragrant;  and  foroed 
vegetables  and  fhrits  less  palatable  and 
less  nutritious  than  those  perfected  at 
their  natural  periods— it  is  desirable,  tt 
the  very  lesst,  to  devote  as  mnch  effort 
and  expense  to  obtain  snpertor  prodocs 
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itaeewloBad  timM,  as  to  the  jnrocoriBg 
it  ■■iwnonably.  Raritj  is  good,  but 
ncdlence  is  best. 

FORE-RIGHT  SHOOTS  sre  the 
ilHiots  which  are  emitted  directly  in 
^tofbrtnches  trained  ogainst  a  wall, 
tid  eoRseqaently  cannot  be  trained  in 
vitliOBt  an  acute  bending,  which  is  al- 
wa?fl  in  some  degree  injurious. 

FORK.  This  instrnment  is  prefera- 
ble to  the  spade,  even  for  digging  over 
(^lea  conpartments,  for  the  soil  can  be 
revened  with  it  as  easily  as  with  the 
spide;  the  laboor  iit  Himinished,  and 
the  piiKerization  of  the  noil  is  more  ef- 
'«etul.  (See  Digging,)  For  stirring 
tbeioi]  in  plantations,  shrubberies,  and 
frsit  borders,  a  two-pronged  fork  is 
often  enployed,  bot  that  with  three 
proagfl  is  qoite  as  anobjectionable,  and 
1  maltiplicity  of  tools  is  an  expeosiTe 
^.  I>T.  Yellolj's  fork  is  certainly  a 
S^  working  implement.  Its  entire 
leiftli,  three  feet  three  and  a  half  inch- 
es; handlers  length,  two  feet  two  inch- 
es; iti  diameter  one  and  a  half  inch; 
widdi  of  the  entire  prongs  seven  inches 
^  the  top ;  width  at  the  pointa  six  inch- 
^;  proDga  thirteen  and  a  half  inches 
I<mf,and  at  the  top  seven-eighths  of  an 
iich  iqaare,  tapering  to  a  point.  The 
>&apa  fixiDg  the  head  to  the  handle  are 
elerea  inches  long,  two  inches  wide, 
tad  half  an  inch  thick,  feathering  off; 
*«gkt  of  fork,  eight  pounds. 

Imf'fvrk,  Mr.  Toward,  of  Bagshot 
Puk,  describes  a  very  serviceable  im- 
plenent  of  this  kind;  he  sa^s— «<One 
penon  with  this  implement  will  take  up 
^tk  greater  facilHy  more  leaves  than 
twoperaons  could  do  with  any  other 
^1*  It  is  simply  a  large  four-tined 
fcfk,  made  of  wood,  shc^  with  iron ; 
the  tines  are  eighteen  inches  long,  and 
ire  BOTticed  into  a  hoad  about  seven- 
<eea  iaches  long,  and  one  and  a  half 
iBck  by  two  and  a  quarter  inches  thick. 
Tlie  tines  are  one  inch  in  width,  and  one 
^a  half  inch  in  depth  at  the  hiead,  gra- 
<lailly  tapering  to  a  point  with  a  curve  or 
'>«»d  opwards.  The  wood  of  which  they 
^n  formed  ought  to  be  hard  and  tough ; 
'Either  oak  or  ash  will  do,  but  theAofri- 
^fwtiit. Acacia  is  preferable  to  ei- 
^l>er.  The  bead  should  be  made  of  ash , 
"^  a  handle  of  the  same,  and  should 
^  two  f«et  four  ^ehes  long.  Ita  re- 
<^<>nnendatioos  are  its  size  and  light- 
°CM,  the  leaves  also  do  not  hang  upon 
't  »«tt  a  eemwH  Ibrk^  the  laige  sise 


of  the  tines  tearing  thetn  asmtder.* 
Oard,  Chron, 

FORMICA.    See  Ant. 

FOTHERGILLA.  Four  species. 
Hardy  deciduous  shrubs.  Layers  and 
seed.    Peat. 

This  genus  derives  its  name  from  John 
Fbthergill,  an  eminent  physician,  Jbom 
in  Yorkshire  in  1712.  In  1762  he  pur- 
chased an  estate  at  Upton,  and  there 
founded  an  excellent  botanic  garden. 

FOUNTAINS  surprise  by  their  novel- 
ty, and  the  surprise  is  proportioned  to 
tne  height  to  which  they  throw  the  wa- 
ter; bot  these  perpendicular  columns 
of  water  have  no  pretence  .to  beauty. 
The  Emperor  fountain  at  Chatsworth  is 
the  most  surprising  in  the  world,  for  it 
tosses  its  waters  to  a  height  of  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  feet,  impelled  by  a 
fall  fVom  a  reservoir  three  hundred  and 
eighty-one  feet  above  the  ajutage,  or 
moutii  of  the  pipe  fVom  which  it  rushes 
into  the  air. 

For  an  interesting  description  of  this 
fountain  and  the  grounds  atChatawortfa, 
the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  see 
Downing*s  <<  Horticulturist." 

The  following  tire  a  fbw  of  Ae  most 
powerfbl  fountyuns  in  Europe : — 

Feet. 

The  Emperor  at  Chatsworth, 
height  of  jet  .    .    .    . 

WilhemhcBhe  Fountain    in 
Hesse  Cassel  .... 

Fountain,  St.  Cloud    .    •    . 

Peterhoff,  Russia    .... 

The  old  Chatsworth    .    .    , 

Versailles 

Mr.  Paxton  has  stated  that,  «  What- 
ever be  the  direction  of  the  jet,  the  dis- 
charge of  water  is  always  the  same, 
provided  that  the  altitude  of  the  reser- 
voir be  the  same.  This  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  equal  pressure  of 
fluids,  in  all  directions.  Water  spout- 
ing from  small  ajutage  has  sufficient 
velocity  to  carry  it  to  the  same  height 
as  the  water  in  the  reservoir;  but  it 
never  attains  entirely  this  height,  beins 
prevented  by  various  concurring  caused 
I  at.  Friction  in  the  tubes.  2d.  Friction 
against  the  circumference  of  the  aper- 
ture. 3d.  The  resistance  of  the  air,  its 
weight  obstructing  the  rising  column." 
— Oard,  Chron, 

Mr.  Loudon  justly  observes,  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  lay  down  data  on  this 
head ;  if  the  bore  of  the  ajutage  be  too 
amali,  the  rising  stream  will  waatatA- 
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citnt  weight  mud  power  to  diride  the 
air,  and  so  being  daahed  againit  it,  will 
fidl  down  in  Taponr  or  miit.  If  too 
large  it  will  not  life  at  all.  The  length 
of  pipe  between  the  reservoir  and  the 
jet  wUI  also  impede  its  rising  in  a  slight 
degree,  by  the  friction  of  the  water  on 
the  pipe.  This  is  estimated  at  one  foot 
for  every  hundred  jsrds  from  the  reser- 
voir. The  proportion  which  this  author 
gives  to  tlie  ajutages,  relativelv  to  the 
condttcting-pipes,  is  one-fourth ;  and 
thus  for  a  jet  of  four  liites,  a  conduct- 
ing-pipe  of  an  inch  and  a  half  diameter ; 
for  a  jet  of  six  or  seven  lines,  a  con- 
ducting-pipe  of  two  inches,  and  so  on. 
From  uese  data,  the  height  of  the  foun- 
tain and  the  diameter  of  tbeconducting- 
pipe  being  given,  the  height  to  which  a 
jet  can  be  forced  can  be  estimated  with 
tolerable  accuracy,^  and  the  contrary. 
But  where  the  pipes  are  already  laid, 
and  the  power  of  the  head,  owing  to 
intervening  obstructions,  is  not  very 
accurately  known,  the  method  by  trial 
and  oorrection  by  means  of  a  leaden 
noxzle,  the  orifice  of  which  may  be 
readily  increased  or  diminished,  will 
lead  to  the  exact  power  under  all  the 
circumstances. 

Ajvtages. — <<  Some  are  contrived  so 
as  to  throw  up  the  water  in  the  form  of 
sheaves,  fans,  showers,  to  support  balls, 
kc.  Others  to  throw  it  out  horizontally, 
or  in  curved  lines,  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  designer;  but  Uie  most 
usual  form  is  a  simple  opening  to  throw 
the  spout  or  jet  upright.  The  grandest 
jet  or  any  is  a  perpendicular  column  is- 
suing from  a  rocky  base,  on  which  the 
water  falling  produces  a  double  effect 
both  of  sound  and  visual  display.  A 
jet  rising  from  a  naked  tube  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  basin  or  canal,  and  the  waters 
fidling  on  ita  smooUi  surface,  is  unna- 
tural without  being  artificially  grand." 
'^Qard.  Enc. 

Drooping  fountains,  or  such  as  bub- 
bling from  Uieir  source  trickle  over  the 
edge  of  rocks,  shells,  or  vases,  combin- 
ing the,  cascade  with  the  fountain,  are 
capable  of  much  greater  beauty. 

FOXGLOVE.    DigitalU. 

FRACTURES.  If  an  immaterial 
branch  is  broken,  it  is  best  to  remove 
it  entirely,  but  it  sometimes  happens 
that  a  stem  or  branch  which  cannot  be 
replaced,  is  thus  injured,  in  which  case 
it  is  advisable  to  attempt  a  reduction  of 
the  firacture ;  and  if  it  be  only  partial^ 


and  tiie  stem  or  branch  but  oaall,  thtt 
parts  will  again  unite  by  being  put  back 
into  their  natural  position,  and  well 
propped  up.  Especially  the  cure  may 
be  expected  not  to  succeed  if  the  frmo- 
ture  is  accompanied  with  contusion,  or 
if  the  stem  or  branch  is  large.  And 
even  where  it  succeeds,  the  woody 
fibres  do  not  contribute  to  the  onion ; 
but  the  granular  and  herbaceous  sab- 
stance  only  which  exudes  from  be- 
tween the  wood  and  liber,  insinuating 
itself  into  all  interstices,  and  finally 
becoming  indurated  in  the  wood. — 
Keith. 

Splints  extending  at  least  a  foot  above 
and  below  the  fracture,  should  be  bound 
very  firmly  all  round,  and  a  plaster  of 
grahing-clay  to  exclude  wet  be  placed 
over  all ;  and  every  precaution  adopted 
to  prevent  the  surfaces  of  the  woand 
being  moved  by  the  force  of  the  wind. 

FRAGARIA.  Fourteen  species. 
Hardy  herbaceous.  Seeds  and  runners. 
Common  soil.    See  Strawberry. 

FRAMES  are  structures  employed 
either  in  fiM'cing,  or  in  protecting  plants, 
and  are  of  various  sizes. 

According  to  the  good  practical  rules 
of  Abercrombie :  —  *<  The  one-light 
frame  may  be  about  four  feet  and  a  half 
in  width  from  back  to  front,  and  three 
feet  six  inches  the  other  way;  fifteen 
or  eighteen  inches  high  in  the  back, 
and  nine  in  front,  vrith  a  glass  sash  or 
light  made  to  fit  the  top  completely,  to 
slide  op  and  down,  and  move  away  oc- 
casionally. 

**  The  two-light  frame  may  be  sev^ 
feet  long,  four  and  a  half  wide,  and 
fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  high  in  th» 
back,  vnth  bars  reaching  from  it  at  top 
to  the  front,  serving  boUi  to  strengthen 
the  frame  and  help  to  support  the  lights ; 
the  two  lights  to  be  each  three  feet  six 
inches  wide,  made  to  fit  the  top  of  the 
fhime  exactly. 

"  The  three-light  frames  should  be 
ten  feet  six  inches  long,  four  and  a  half 
wide,  and  from  eighteen  inches  to  two 
feet  high  in  the  back,  and  from  nine  to 
twelve  or  fiAeen  inches  in  front— ob- 
serving that  those  designed  principally 
for  the  culture  of  melons,  may  be  rather 
deeper  than  for  cucumbers,  becaoss 
they  generally  require  a  greater  depth 
of  mould  or  earth  en  the  beds;  though 
frames,  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  in 
the  back,  and  firom  nine  to  twelve  ia 
front,  are  often  made  to  serve  occasiee* 
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lOf,  bolb  ibr  eaeunban  and  bmIom  ; 
cidi  ftime  to  hare  two  ctom  bart, 
lUfiag  from  the  top  of  the  back  to 
ibtofthe  front,  at  three  feet  six  incbes 
^Mdoce,  to  strengthen  the  frume,  and 
Hpport  the  lights ;  and  the  three  lights 
to  be  each  three  feet  six  inches  wide ; 
tbe  whole  together  being  made  to  fit 
tk  top  of  the  frame  ezacUj,  every  way 
it  leigth  and  width. 

M  Sometimes  the  aboTo  sort  of  frames 
trc  Bsde  of  larger  dimensions  than  be- 
fon  specified  ;  bat  in  respect  to  this  it 
Aoold  be  observed  that  if  larger  they 
tre  TSfy  inconvenient  to  move  to  difier- 
CBt  parts  where  they  may  be  occanon- 
^J  wtated,  aftd  reqaire  more  heat  to 
wn  the  internal  air;  and  in  respect 
to  depth  particularly,  that  if  they  are 
tnt  jiwt  deep  enough  to  contain  a  due 
depdi  of  mould,  and  for  the  plants  to 
bfe  BMxierate  room  to  grow,  they  will 
^  better  than  if  deeper,  as  the  plants 
vill  be  then  always  near  the  glasses — 
*bick  is  an  essential  consideration  in 
ttriy  work — and  the  internal  air  will 
^nore  effectually  supported  in  a  due 
tcaperature  of  warmth.  For  the  deeper 
tbe  frune,  the  heat  of  the  internal  air 
*iU  be  less  in  proportion,  and  the  plants 
basg  &r  from  the  g^sses  will  be  some 
iwdfiBtsge  in  thei^rly  growth.  Be- 
■idet,  a  too  deep  frame,  tH>th  in  early 
ud  lite  work,  is  apt  to  draw  the  planu 
>p  wesk;  for  they  always  naturally 
**pire  towards  the  glasses,  and  the 
^^  ipsce  there  is,  the  more  they 
*iU  mp  op ;  for  which  reason  the  Lon- 
^  kitchen^rdeners  have  many  of 
^r  frames  not  more  than  fourteen  or 
^^  iDches  high  behind  and  seven  in 
"^U  especially  those  which  are  in- 
^«d  to  winter  the  more  tender  young 
^*^  ioch  as  cauJifrower  and  lettuce, 
uxi  for  raising  early  small  salad,  herbs, 
«*sbes,itcr*        ^ 

"The  wood  work  of  the  back,  ends, 
^  lH>nt  should  be  of  inch  or  inch 
*^  t  quarter  deal,  as  before  observed, 
*nch  ibould  be  aU  neatly  planed  even 
ud  nnooth  on  both  sides;  and  the 
^i^^jia  framing  them  together,  should 
^  n  dose  tha(  no  wet  nor  air  can  en- 
^«  The  cross-bars  or  bearers  at  top, 
^  the  support  of  the  glasses,  should 
I*  *l>oat  three  inches  broad  and  one 
«ck,  aad  neatly  dove-uUed  in  at  back 
^  front  even  with  both  edges,  that 
uis  lights  nay  diut  down  close,  each 
■^viag  a  groove  or  channel  along  the 


middle  to  conduct  off  all  wet  fklling 
between  the  lights.  At  the  end  of  each 
frame,  at  tOp,  should  be  a  thin  slip  of 
board,  four  inches  broad,  up  to  the  out- 
side of  the  lights,  being  necessary  to 
guard  against  cutting  winds  rushing  in 
at  that  part  immediately  upon  the  plants, 
when  the  lights  are  occasionally  tilted 
behind  for  Die  necessary  admission  of 
fresh  air,  fcc. 

«With  respect  to  the  lights,  the 
wood-work  of  the  frame  should  be  inch 
and  a  half  thick  and  two  and  a  half 
broody  and  the  bars,  for  the  immediate 
support  of  the  glass-work,  should  be 
about  an  inch  broad,  and  not  more  than 
inch  and  a  half  thick  :  for  if  too  broad 
and  thick,  they  would  intercept  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  so  should  be  only  just 
sufficient  to  support  the  lights  and  be 
ranged  from  the  back  part  to  the  front, 
eight  or  nine  inches  asunder. 

«  All  the  wood- work,  both  of  the 
frames  and  ligbtB,  should  be  painted  to 
preserve  them  from  decay.  A  lead 
colour  will  be  the  most  eligible ;  and 
if  done  three  times  over,  outside  and 
in,  will  preserve  the  wood  exceedingly 
from  the  injuries  of  weather,  and  from 
the  moisture  of  the  earth  and  dung.'' 

Mr.  Knight  has  suggested  an  import- 
ant improvement  in  the  form  of  frames. 
He  observes,  that  the  general  practice 
is  to  make  the  surface  of  the  bed  per- 
fectly horizontal,  and  to  give  an  incli- 
nation to  the  glass.  That  side  of  the 
frame  which  is  to  stand  towards  the 
north  is  made  nearly  as  deep  again  as 
its  opposite ;  so  that  if  the  mould  is 
placed  of  an  equal  depth  (as  it  ought 
to  be)  over  the  whole  bed,  the  plants 
are  too  far  from  the  glass  at  one  end  of 
the  frame  and  too  near  at  the  other. 
To  remove  this  inconvenience,  he 
points  out  the  mode  of  forming  the  bed 
on  an  inclined  plane;  and  the  frame 
formed  with  sides  of  equal  depth,  and 
so  put  together  as  to  continue  per- 
pendicular when  on  the  bed,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  sketch, 
Fig.  52. 

There  are  several  minor  points  in  the 
construction  of  frames  that  deserve  at- 
tention. The  strips  of  lead  or  wood 
that  sustain  the  panes  of  glass  should 
run  across  the  frame,  and  not  length- 
wise; they  then  neither  ^struct  so 
much  the  entrance  of  light  nor  the  pass- 
ing off  of  rain.  The  inside  of  the  frame 
should  be  pointed  white,  since  plant! 
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generallj  suffer  in  them  for  want  of 
light :  if  the  iccomuUtion  of  heat  waa 
required,  the  colour  should  be  black. 

Raising  the  Frame$. — It  is  a  well- 
known  difficultj  that  the  gardener  has, 
in  raising  the  frames  so  as  to  keep  the 
foliage  of  the  plants  within  them  at  a 
determined  and  constant  distance  from 
the  glass.  To  remedy  this,  Mr.  Nairn, 
gardener  to  J.  Creswell,  Esq.,  of  Bat- 
tersea  Priory,  has  introduced  the  inge- 
nioos  contrivance  represented  in  the  ac- 
companying sketch  and  references: — 
A,  a  movable  frame  ;  b  b,  inside  lining 
of  the  pit ;  c  c,  outer  wall.  Between 
these  the  sides  of  the  fVame  pass,  and 
are  lowered  or  elevated  by  racks  and 
spindles,  d  d.    Fig.  53. 

Fag.  63. 


A  more  simple  plan  might  perhaps 
be  adopted,  by  having  frames  of  the 
same  length  and  breadth  as  the  origi- 
nal, but  only  from  an  inch  to  three 
inches,  or  upwards,  deep.  These,  as 
necessary,  might  be  put  on  the  top,  and 
would  be  kept  cloee  by  the  pressure  of 
the  lights;  bolts  and  nuts  might  also 
be  oasiljltoapplied,  and  the  interstices 
rendered  still  more  impervious  to  air 
by  being  Atced  with  list. 

The  frama   may  ofUii  be  made  a 


sobatiCote  fbr  the  green-hooae ;  mud  on 
this  subject  we  have  the  following 
statement  of  Mr.  Crambe,  of  Redbraea, 
near  Edinburgh : — 

«  Beinff  deficient  in  aecommodation 
for  heauis  and  pelargoniuma,  Mr. 
Crambe  procured  two  melon-frames, 
the  dimensions  of  which  were  twenty 
feet  long  by  eight  wide ;  he  then  built 
walls  of  a  few  courses  of  bricks,  in- 
closing an  area  of  the  exact  sixe  of  the 
frames  upon  which  they  were  placed. 
The  floor  was  elevated  six  inches  above 
the  ground,  level  and  paved  with 
bricks  laid  in  finely-aifled  coal-aabes, 
having  the  crevices  betw^n  them  filled 
with  sand,  which  makes  a  better  joint- 
ing than  lime,  the  close  joints  of  which 
leave  no  escape  for  the  aurplns  water,— 
placing  the  building  in  a  longitudinal 
direction  /rom  oast  to  west.  As  a  fire- 
flue  would  have  occupied  more  space 
than  could  be  spared,  Mr.  Rogers' 
conical  boiler  was  adopted.  The 
boiler  is  placed  on  the  outside  and  is 
inclosed  in  a  case  of  double  sheet-iron, 
with  a  movable  cover,  and  funnel  of  the 
same  material,  for  the  conTeyance  of 
smoke  into  a  brick-chimney,  the  space 
between  the  case  and  boiler  being  nlled 
with  sand  as  an  excellent  non-condoc- 
tor.  At  right  angles  to  the  end  of  the 
pit  is  a  brick- wall  about  three  feet 
high,  inclosing  the  boiler  on  two  sides, 
leaving  an  open  space  in  front  fbr  the 
admission  of  air  and  the  clearing  away 
of  ashes.  A  movable  wooden  cover,  of 
a  triangular  form,  is  placed  above,  to 
protect  the  whole  from  the  effects  of 
the  weather. 

«  The  size  of  the  boiler  is  eighteen 
inches  high  by  twelve  in  diameter  at 
the  base,  and  is  placed  upon  a  cast- 
iron  grating,  having  a  furnace-door  be- 
neath for  the  regulation  of  air.  The 
pipes,  two  inches  and  a  half  wide,  are 
conducted  along  the  front  and  secufed 
to  the  wall  with  iron  hooks,  it  being 
unnecessary  to  convey  them  round  the 
back,  as  the  apparatus  is  found  sofl5« 
cient  to  heat  a  space  of  double  the  size. 

«  For  fuel  he  has  uniformly  Iband 
coke  to  maintain  a  coi^istant  and  regu- 
lar heat :  indeed  this  sort  of  boiler  is 
not  suited  for  the  consumption  of  coal, 
although,  by  a  little  alteration  of  the 
present  form,  it  might  be  made  to  con- 
sume it  as  freely  as  coke.  When  the 
eztemal  temperature  was  as  tow  as 
20^,  the  internal  heat  of  the  pit  did  not 
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nrj  above  3^  in  foorteen  faoura,  dui^ 
iig  wbicb  time  it  required  no  atten- 
ooa,  and  the  coat  of  the  fael  did  not 
exceed  twopence  in  twentj-four  hours. 
When  aligbt  atormi  occurred,  a  covers 
i^  of  Rua»a-aiat8  was  sabstituted  in 
Ln  of  fire-heat,  which  is  always,  to 
a  certain  degree,  injurious  to  green- 
iome  plants,  but  more  particularly  so 
ti  beatisBy  a  dass  of  plants  which,  when 
caitirated  in  properly  constructed  pits, 
bave  a  decidedly  more  healthy  appear* 
aace   than     those    grown    in    green- 

Skitter  for  the  Giast. — ^In  proportion 
ts  the  number  of  lights,  matting  for 
ibdiag  and  sheltering  must  be  at  band. 
Tbe  una]  nu>de  of  covering  at  night  is 
by  laying  on  mats,  and  over  these  litter, 
is  thickness  according  to  the  severity 
of  the  seaaon.  Some  gardeners  lay 
bay  immediately  in  contact  with  the 
glass,  and  over  this  the  mats.  Every 
penoB  conversant  with  these  modes  of 
ibeher  is  aware  of  their  inconvenience, 
la  rainy  weather  they  aoon  become 
vet,  and  rapidly  chill  the  beds ;  added 
to  which,  tifi  trouble  caused  in  placing 
aad  removing  them,  and  the  danger  to 
tbe  glass  from  the  stones  laid  on  as  a 
rwisnnce  to  the  wind,  are  by  no  means 
nirnesiderable. 

Mr.  Seion,  to  obviate  these  incon- 
Teaieacea,  employs  a  particular  covers 
iag,  which  be  constructs  of  four  laths, 
two  of  such  a  length  as  to  exceed  a 
lade  that  6f  the  frame,  and  tbe  others 
IB  a  similar  manner  that  of  its  breadth. 
These  are  bound  together  at  right 
asfles,  so  as  to  form  a  parallelogram 
of  the  form  snd  sixe  of  the  frame  ;  and 
pieces  are  bound  across  this  at  a  foot 
apart  from  each  other.  Over  this  a 
mat  is  spread,  and  over  the  mat  a  layer 
of  straw  is  iasteoed,  laid  on  level  like 
tbatch,  from  three  to  aix  inches  thick, 
as  nay  appear  neceasary.  If  the 
breadth  of  the  frame  is,  or  exceeds, 
fbor  feet,  it  is  best  to  have  the  covering 
la  two  parts,  otherwise  it  becomes 
veak  aad  unwieldy.  These  panels, 
ss  they  may  be  called,  Mr.  Seton  also 
employs  in  preserving  tender  plants 
through  the  winter.  A  pit  of  frames, 
earthed  up  all  round,  and  covered  with 
one  of  them,  or  two  or  three  if  needful, 
is  cooipleceljr  impervious  to  frost. 

Siittiham  for  ^tost.— Oiled  paper 
was  formerly  employed ;  but  this  baa 
been  siperseded  by  linen  dressed  with 


Whitaey's  or  Tanner's  compositions; 
or  the  gardener  may  employ  me  follow- 
ing preparation  :— 

*<01d  pale  linseed  oil,  three  pints; 
sugar  of  lead  (acetate  of  lead),  one 
ounce ;  white  reain,  four  ounces.  Grind 
the  acetate  with  a  little  of  the  oil,  then 
add  the  rest  and  the  resin.  Incorpo- 
rate thoroughly  in  a  large  iron  pot  over 
a  gentle  fire ;  and,  with  a  large  brush, 
apply  hot  to  a  fine  calico  stretched 
loosely  previously^  by  means  of  tacks, 
upon  the  frame.  On  the  following  day 
it  is  fit  for  use,  and  may  be  either  done 
over  a  second  time,  or  tacked  on  tightly 
to  remain." — Gard,  Chron, 

The  quantity  made  sccording  to  this 
recipe  will  be  sufficient  for  about  100 
square  feet  of  calico. — Johneon^s  Gard, 
Almanadc, 

FRANCISCEA  uniflora.  Stove  ever- 
green shrub.   Cuttings.   Peat  and  loam* 

FRANCOA.  Three  species.  Hardy 
herbaceous.   Seed.   Common  light  soil. 

FRANKENIA.  Nine  species.  Chief- 
ly  hardy  evergreen  trailers.  Cuttings. 
Loam  and  sandy  peat. 

FRANKINCENSE.    Pimu  tada. 

FRAXINUS.  The  ash-tree.  Forty- 
one  species.  Hardy  deciduous  trees. 
Seed,  or  budding  or  grafUng  on  the 
common  ash  {F.exceUior), 

FREE-STONE  peaches  and  neoU- 
rines,  the  flesh  of  which  parts  readily 
from  the  stone. 

FRENCH  BEAN.  See  JTidn^y  Bson. 

FRENCH  MARIGOLD.  Tageiet 
paiula. 

FB1E81A  peduncuiarU,  Green-house 
evergreen  shrubs  Cuttings.  Turfy 
loam  and  peat. 

FRINGE  TREE.    Ctdonanthm, 

FRITILLARIA.  FHHUary.  Twentv- 
three  species,  besides  varieties.  Hardy 
bulbs.    Offsets.    Sandy  soil. 

"  The  season  for  planting  or  trans- 
planting all  these  bulbs  is  when  their 
flower-stalks  are  decaved,  in  July  or 
beginning  of  August,  tnough  the  bulbs 
taken  up  at  that  time  ma^  be  kept,  if 
necessary,  by  being  laid  in  dry  sand ; 
but  the  fritillary  (F.  pyrtnaica)  and 
Persian  lily  (F.Pertica)  are  rather  more 
impatient,  out  of  the  earth,  than  the 
crown  imperial  (F.  imperialie),  and 
therefore  should  always  be  put  in  again 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Propagation  qf  aUtlu  tpeeiei, — ^The 
general  mode  of  propagation  of  all 
these  plants  is  by  omts,.  which  may  be 
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septrated  every  second  or  third  year. 
The  proper  time  it  when  their  flower- 
•talka  decay,  taking  the  whole  clatter 
of  roots  oat  of  the  earth  and  separating 
them  into  distinct  roots,  planting  the 
smaller  offsets  by  themselves,  in  narse- 

S-beds,  to  remain  a  year  or  two ;  and 
e  larger  roots  plant  where  they  are 
designed  to  remain. 

They  are  also  propagated  by  seed  to 
gain  new  varieties.  The  process  is 
tedious.  The  fritillary  and  Persian  lily 
will  be  three  years,  and  the  crown  im- 
perial sometimes  six  or  seven,  before 
they  flower  in  perfection. 

The  seeds  are  to  be  sown  in  boxes 
of  light  earth  in  August  or  September, 
covering  them  with  earth  a  quarter  of 
ao  inch  deep. — Abercrombie. 

FROST.  If  a  plant  be  froxen,  and 
though  some  defy  the  attacks  of  frost, 
others  are  very  liable  to  its  fatal  influ- 
ence, death  is  brought  upon  them  as  it 
is  in  the  animal  ihime,  by  a  complete 
breaking  down  of  their  tissue;  their 
vessels  are  ruptured,  and  putrefaction 
supervenes  with  unusual  rapidity. 

The  following  contingencies  render 
a  plant  especially  liable  to  be  frozen. 

"First.  Moisture  renders  a  plant 
susceptible  of  cold.  Every  gardener 
knows  this.  If  the  air  of  his  green- 
house be  dry,  the  plants  within  may  be 
submitted  to  a  temperature  of  32^  with- 
out injury,  provided  the  return  to  a 
higher  temperature  be  gradual. 

«  Secondly.  Gradual  decrements  of 
temperature  are  scarcelv  felt.  A  myr- 
tle may  be  forced  and  subsequently 
passed  to  the  conservatory,  to  the  cold- 
pit,  and  even  thence  to  an  open  border, 
if  in  the  south  of  England,  without 
enduring  any  injury  from  the  cold  of 
winter ;  but  it  would  be  killed  if  passed 
at  once  from  the  hot-house  to  the 
border. 

**  Thirdly.  The  more  saline  are  the 
jaices  of  a  plant,  the  less  liable  are 
they  to  congelation  by  frost.  Salt  pre* 
serves  vegetables  froni  injury  by  sudden 
transitions  in  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere.  That  salted  soil  freexes 
with  more  reluctance  than  before  the 
salt  is  applied,  is  well  known,  and  that 
crops  of  turnips,  cabbages,  cjiuliflowers. 
Ace.,  are  similarly  preserved  is  equally 
well  established. 

**  Fourthly.  Absence  of  motion  en- 
ables plants  to  endure  a  lower  degree 
of  temperature.    Water  may  be  cooled 


down  to  below  33^  without  freezing, 
but  it  solidifies  the  moment  it  is  agi- 
Uied.»» — Principles  qf  Oardening. 

The  seeds  of  some  plants  are  bene- 
fited by  being  frozen,  for  those  of  the 
rose  and  the  hawthorn  never  germinate 
so  freely  as  after  being  subjected  to  the 
winter  frosts. 

Freexing  is  beneficial  to  soils,  Bot 
only  by  destroying  vermin  within  its 
bosom,  but  by  aiding  the  atmosphere  to 
pervade  its  texture,  which  texture  is 
also  rendered  much  more  friable  by 
the  frost.  M.  Schluber  says  that  fineez- 
ing  reduces  the  consistency  of  stuls 
most  remarkably,  and  that  in  the  ease 
of  clays  and  other  adhesive  soils,  the 
diminution  of  their  consistency  amounts 
to  at  least  60  per  cent.  In  hoeing  clay 
he  found  it  reduced  from  stxty-nine  to 
forty-five  of  the  scale  already  stated, 
and  in  the  ordinary  arable  soil  from 
thirty-three  to  twenty.  He  satisfactorily 
explains  this  phenomenon  by  observing 
that  the  crystals  of  ice  pervading  the 
entire  substance  of  the  frozen  soil,  ne- 
cessarily separate  the  particles  of  earth, 
rendering  their  points  oif  contact  fewer. 

As  soil  in  our  climate  is  rarely  fi^xeo 
to  a  depth  of  more  than  four  inches, 
and  in  extremely  hard  winters  it  does 
not  penetrate  more  than  six  inches  in 
light  soils,  and  ten  inches  in  those  that 
contain  more  clay,  or  an  excess  of 
moisture,  these  facts,  and  the  fi^aent 
failure  of  our  potato  crops,  have  led  Dr. 
Lindley  to  the  very  judicious  suggestion 
of  planting  these  crops  in  antnmo, 
which  must  be  the  best  time  if  practica- 
ble, for  it  is  pursuing  the  dictate  of  na- 
ture. That  it  is  practicable,  I  have  no 
doubt,  for  no  frost  would  injure  the 
sets,  if  a  little  coal  ashes  were  put  over 
them  in  each  hole,  for  coal  ashes  are 
an  excellent  non-conductor  of  heat,  and 
consequently  opposed  to  a  low  reduc- 
tion of  temperature.  Even  if  potatoes 
buried  some  inches  beneath  the  soil's 
surface  are  frozen,  they  thaw  so  very 
gradually,  that  no  injury  to  them  oc- 
curs, unless  the  freezing  has  been  suffi- 
cient to  burst  their  vessels,  whick 
occurs  very  rarely. 

FROTH-FLY.    See  Tettigonia, 

FRUIT  ROOM.  «Fniit  for  storing 
should  be  gathered  before  it  is  qnita 
mature,  for  the  ripening  process,  the 
formation  of  sugar,  vrith  its  attendaat 
exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  and  water, 
goes  on  as  well  in  the  fruit  room  as  ia 
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te  open  air  8t  the  fleison  when  the 
finedoDf  of  the  leavea  have  ceased, 
tad  the  fhiit  no  longer  eolargea.  In 
gttbering  fhirt,  ererj  oare  shonld  be 
adopted  to  aroid  bruioing;  and,  to  this 
ead,  ia  the  case  of  apples,  pears, 
<)iiaees,  and  medlars,  let  the  gathering 
btiket  be  lined  throoghoot  with  sack- 
iaf ,  and  let  the  contents  of  each  basket 
be  carried  at  once  to  a  floor  covered 
vitfa  wnd,  and  taken  out  one  bj  one, 
lot  ponred  oat,  as  is  too  nsaal,  into  a 
bnket,  and  then  again  fVom  this  into  a 
heap,  for  this  systematic  mode  of  in- 
iKctisg  small  braises  is  sure  to  usher  in 
^sctj,  inasmnch  as  that  it  bursts  the 
dirmosa]  membranes  of  the  cells  con- 
tUHog  the  juice,  and  this  being  extra- 
nsat^,  tpeedWy  passes  fVom  the  stage 
of  sptritnoas  fermentation  to  that  of 
pitrefiiction.  To  avoid  this  is  the  prin- 
apti  object  of  firvit  storing,  whilst  at 
tk«  nme  time  it  is  necessary  that  the 
frait  diall  be  kept  firm  and  juicy.  Now 
it  M  happens,  ti^t  the  means  required 
to  tecore  the  one  also  eflfects  the  other. 

''To  preserve  the  juiciness  of  the 
Mftf  nothing  more  is  required  than  a 
low  temperature,  and  the  exclusion  of 
tbe  atmospheric  air.  The  best  practical 
Bode  of  doing  this  is  to  pack  the  fruit 
in  boxes  of  perfectly  dried  pit-sand, 
eaploying  boxes  or  bins,  and  taking 
caio  that  no  two  apples  or  pears  touch. 
Tbe  saad  should  be  thoroughly  dried 
by  fire-beat,  and  over  the  uppermost 
layer  of  fruit  the  sand  shoufd  form  a 
covering  nine  inches  deep. 

**  Pu^faction  requires  indispensably 
three  contiagencies-— moisture,  warmth, 
aad  the  presence  of  atmospheric  air,  or 
it  least  of  its  oxygen.  Now  burying  in 
•tad  excludes  all  these  as  much  as  can 
be  practically  effected ;  and  it  excludes, 
■oreover,the  light,  which  is  one  of  the 
prine  agents  in  the  ripening  of  fruit. 
The  more  minutely  divided  into  small 
portioBs  animal  or  vegetable  juices  may 
be,  so  much  longer  are  they  preserved 
'roBii  petridity  :  hence  one  of  the  rea- 
*oes  why  braised  fruit  decays  more 
^ckly  than  sound  ;  the  membranes  of 
tM  poip  dividing  it  into  little  cells,  are 
niptared  and  a  larger  quantity  of  the 
jSKes  are  together;  but  this  is  onlv 
ooe  reason,  for  bruising  allows  the  air 
to  penetrate,  and  it  deranges  that  inex- 
plicable vital  power,  which  whilst  un- 
lajored  acts  so  antiseptically  in  all 
friiits,  seed,  and  eggs.  Bruises  the  most 


slight,  therefore,  are  to  be  avoided} 
and  instead  of  putting  ^it  in  heaps  to 
sweat,  as  it  is  ignorantly  termed,  but 
in  fact  to  heat  and  promote  decay,  fruit 
should  be  placed  one  by-  one  upon  a 
floor  covered  with  dry  sand,  and  the 
day  following,  if  the  air  be  dry,  be 
wiped  and  stored  away  as  before  di- 
rected. Fruit  for  storing  should  not 
only  be  gathered  daring  the  middle 
hours  of  a  dry  day,  but  after  the  oc- 
curence of  several  such. 

"Although  the  fruit  is  stored  in  sand, 
it  is  not  bMt  for  it  to  be  kept  there  up 
to  the  very  time  of  using,  for  the  pre- 
sence of  light  and  air  is  necessary  for 
the  elaboration  of  aaccharine  matter. 
A  fortnight's  consumption  of  each  sort 
should  be  kept  upon  beach,  birch,  or. 
elm  shelves,  with  a  ledge  all  round,  to 
keep  on  them  about  luilf  an  inch  in 
depth  of  dry  sand;  on  this  the  fruit 
rests  sofUy,  and  the  vacancy  caused  by 
every  day's  consumption  should  be  re- 
placed from  the  boxes  as  it  occurs.  If 
deal  is  employed  for  the  shelving,  it  is 
apt  to  impart  a  flavour  of  turpentine  to 
the  fruit.  The  store-room  should  have 
a  northern  aspect,  be  on  a  second  floor, 
and  have  at  least  two  windows,  to  pro- 
mote ventilation  in  dry  dajs.  A  stove 
in  the  room,  or  hot-water  pipe  with  a 
regulatinff  cock,  is  almost  essential,  for 
heat  will  be  required  occasionally  in 
very  oold  and  in  damp  weather;  the 
windows  should  have  stout  inside  shut- 
ters. Sand  oper^es  as  a  preservative, 
not  only  by  excluding  air  and  moisture, 
but  by  keeping  the  fruit  cool ;  for  it  is 
one  of  the  worst  conductors  of  heat, 
and  moreover  it  keeps  carbonic  acid  in 
contact  with  the  fruit.  All  fruit  in 
ripening  emits  carbonic  acid,  and  this 
gas  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  prevent- 
ives of  decay  known. 

"  The  temperature  of  the  fhiit  room 
should  never  rise  above  40^,  nor  sink 
below  34^  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer, 
the  more  regular  the  better.  Powdered 
charcoal  ia  even  a  better  preservative 
for  packing  fruit  than  sand;  and  one 
box  not  to  be  opened  until  April,  ought 
to  be  packed  with  this  most  powerful 
antiseptic.  If  it  were  not  from  its  soil- 
ing nature,  and  the  trouble  consequent 
upon  its  employment,  I  should  advocate 
Its  exclusive  use ;  I  have  kept  apples 
perfectly  sound  in  it  until  June. 

<*  It  is  not  unworthy  of  observation, 
that  the  eye  or  extremity  &rtbest  from 
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the  «Ulk,  is  the  first  to  ripen.  This  is 
most  perceptible* in  pears,  especially  in 
the  cbaamontelle.  That  end  therefore 
should  be  slightlj  imbedded  in  the 
sand;  and  thus  excluding  it  from  the 
light,  checks  its  progress  in  ripening." 
-"PrincipUt  of  Gardening, 

FUCHSIA.  Twenty  species,  besides 
laany  varieties.  Green-house  evergreen 
dhmbs.  Seed  and  cuttings.  LiglU  rich 
loam  and  peat. 

Varieties  for  open  borders. — F.  Ric- 
cartonia;  giobosa;  gracilis;  Thomson ii; 
Clintonia ;  conica ;  refleia;  erecta ;  and 
▼irgata. 

For  Pot'Culture. — BrockmanntS ;  Exo- 
niensis ;  Colossus ;  Attractor ;  Enchan- 
tress;  Eppsii;  Stanwelliana;  Splendida; 
Defiance;  Laneii;  Toddiana;  Cham- 
pion ;  Victory ;  Majestica ;  Paragon ; 
Spleodens;  Fulgens;  Robusta ;  Youel- 
lii ;  Chandlerii ;  Venus  Victriz ;  Money- 
pennii ;  Standishii ;  Dalstonii ;  Curtisii ; 
Eclipse;  Rosa*  Alba;  and  Spectabilis. 
There  are  about  eighty  other  named 
varieties  of  difiering  degrees  of  merit. 

Soi/.— The  best  is  formed  of  equal 
parts  rotted  turf,  sandy  loam,  and  peat. 

Propag€Uion  by  seed. — Sow  directly 
it  is  ripe.  Bruise  the  berries,  wash 
away  their  pulp,  mix  the  seed  with 
■and,  sow  thinly  in  pans  of  the  soil  just 
described,  and  place  in  the  green-house. 
Prick  into  thimbles  when  the  seedlings 
are  large  enouffh  for  handling;  place 
under  a  hand-glass,  in  a  stove  or  hot- 
bed, for  a  few  days,  and  then  remove 
into  a  green-bouse.  Shift  into  larger 
pots  as  Uie  roots  fill  those  in  which  they 
are  growing. 

By  cuUings, — No  plant  is  more  easily 
propagated  by  cuttings  at  any  season  of 
the  year  than  the  Fuchsia,  but  the  best 
season  is  from  the  end  of  May  to  the 
end  of  July.  Have  the  cuttings  about 
three  inches  long ;  strip  the  leaves  off 
the  lower  half  of  their  lengths,  and  plant 
in  pots,  having  the  surface  of  the  com- 
post in  them  to  the  depth  of  an  inch 
covered  with  aand.  flant  in  this  the 
cuttings,  so  that  their  ends  just  touch  the 
compost.  Moisten  the  sand^  place  the 
pots  in  a  ffreen-house  under  the  cover 
of  hand-glasses.  When  rooted,  pot 
singly  in  sixties. 

By  grt/ting,-^**  The  early  part  of 
May  is  suitable  for  grafting  fitchsias^  or 
rather  for  inarching  them,  as  this  is  de- 
cidedly the  most  successful  mode  of 
combining  more  than  one  variety  upon 


the  same  stock.  This  is  very  deaifmble 
where  room  has  to  be  husbanded.  Cut 
away  to  the  length  of  one  and  a  half 
inch,  half  the  thickness  of  the  two  shoot* 
to  be  united,  bind  them  together ;  sever 
through  the  scion  three^urtfas  of  its 
thickness,  just  below  the  junction,  keep 
in  a  warm  moist  atmosphere,  and  in 
three  or  four  days  the  junction  will  be 
complete.  F.  fulgens^  F,  CormacJcU 
and  other  strong  growing  vartetiee  are 
the  best  stocks."~Gard.  Chran. 

To  make  specimen  FuchsioM, — <<  la 
order  to  have  specimen  plants  of  Fuch- 
sias,** says  Mr.  G.  Wataon,  ^<  pot  in 
cuttings  in  the  beginning  of  August ; 
planting  them  round  the  rims  of  five 
inch  pots  filled  with  light  sandj  soil 
and  well  drained ;  then  place  in  a  ca- 
comber-frame  till  sufficient!/  rooted, 
and  afterwards  remove  to  a  coo]  and 
airy  part  of  the  green-house,  and  Jet 
them  remain  till  February.  In  that 
month,  pot  off  into  sroall  sixties,  and 
when  well  rooted  in  these  pots,  tvro  or 
more  healthy  and  well-shaped  plants  of 
each  variety  put  into  larger  pots  accord* 
iag  to  their  size.  While  young,  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  earth,  in  which 
they  are  growing,  does  not  become 
soured  by  over  watering,  or  the  plants 
will  soon  become  sickly.  When  they 
have  filled  these  pots  with  roots,  the 
plants  must  be  removed  into  larger 
pots  snd  carefiilly  tied  up  to  sticks  in 
order  to  keep  the  leading  shoots  np- 
right,  as  several  of  the  varieties  have  a 
tendency  to  grow  downward,  and  it  ia 
only  with  constant  care  that  these  va- 
rieties are  kept  vigorous. 

*<  About  the  second  week  in  June, 
shift  for  the  last  time  into  pots  snfli. 
ciently  large  to  bloom  them  in ;  in  pot- 
ting particular  attention  roost  be  paid 
to  the  drainage,  so  that  the  superahand- 
ant  water  may  be  easily  passed  oiT. 

«  Plants  treated  in  this  manner  will 
begin  to  bloom  profusely  at  the  latter 
end  pf  July,  and  continue  flowering  till 
the  end  of  September ;  during  this  pe* 
riod  the  pots  should  be  placed  in  pans, 
so  that  the  plant  may  be  well  supplied 
with  water,  and  yet  not  conataatly 
soaked  in  it. 

« Plants  thus  treated,  with  their 
shoots  pruned  to  three  or  four  hnds, 
form  beautiful  objects  for  turning  oM 
into  the  flower  garden  the  following 
summer;  but  if  very  large  speciniens 
are  requiredy  their  pot  room  must  be 
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iMiwiedy  and  thej  thoiild  be  i^rowii 
ii  Che  opeB  air. 

<*  ThoM  who  coltinte  the  Fochtia, 
with  the  desire  of  obtaining  it  in  the 
gretteft  peifectioii,  thoald  remember 
ttet  in  itf  native  hauntt  it  floarithes 
aader  the  shade  of  loftier  ehnibe.  Rea- 
■ei, therefore,  tuggeste,  and  experience 
hai  proved,  that  nothing  more  conduces 
to  ill  ^goor  than  shading  it  for  three  or 
fesr  hoars  during  the  hottest  period  of 
the  dij,  and  syringing  gentlj  every 
■ifht  and  morning  during  hot  weather." 
-Gard.  Chron, 

Winter  Protection, — At  the  approach 
of  frost,  that  excellent  horticultorist, 
Mr.  Mearas,  recommends  that  the 
pUsti  shoold  be  Uken  out  of  the  soil, 
tad  til  the  laterals  cot  from  them; 
■poB  those  intended  to  be  trained  to  a 
vail,  paling,  or  trellis,  leave  three, 
fiw,  five  or  six  canes.  They  are  then 
Kadr  to  be  deposited  until  the  end  of 
Apnl,  or  beginning  of  May,  in  a  pit  in 
Mth  or  any  other  tolerably  dry  soil, 
«r  nad,  and  place  them  in  a  sloping 
difoctioa  in  the  pit  with  stakes  driven 
here  aid  there  diagonally  over  them, 
that  they  may  be  kept  hollow,  and  to 
prevent  the  soil  from  pressing  too  much 
ipsa  their  brittle  stems. 

la  eovering  them  use  no  straw,  or 
■tttiag,  but  allow  the  soil  to  fall 
noagft  them,  and  form  it  into  a  sharp 
ndge  at  the  top. — Card.  Ckron. 

The  laterals  removed  at  the  time  of 
dui  winter-pruning,  if  divested  of  their 
literals,  and  packed  in  powdered  Char- 
cot or  perrectlv  dry  earth,  in  boxes, 
*ad  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  frost,  in 
»  eool  place,  will  retain  their  vitality 
«il3  next  April,  when  they  may  be  cut 
iaio  lengths  of  about  a  foot  long,  and 
pUited  with  a  dibble ;  insert  them  into 
|ke  gronnd,  so  as  to  leave  about  three 
|sdi«s  of  the  cuttings  above  the  sur^ce 
ia  uy  place  where  they  are  wanted  to 
iover  next  summer.  If  kept  tolerably 
■oist,tiiey  will  be  found  to  make  good 
flowering  plants  with  little  trouble. — 
0»i.  drra. 

FUEL  is  no  small  item  in  the  annual 
^xpeaditare  of  the  stove,  green-house, 
^■d  conservatory  departments,  and 
IkerelWe  deserves  consideration. 

The  specific  heat  of  water  being  1, 
and  that  of  atmospheric  air  0.00035,  or 
n^ilb,  if  the  quantity  of  fuel  which 
will  heat  a  cubic  foot  of  water  one  de- 
ree  be  maltiplied  by  Oi)0035»  the  pro- 


duct will  be  the  quantity  of  fuel  required 
to  beat  a  cubic  foot  of  air,  one  degree; 
and  twenty  times  that  quantity  will  heat 
it  twenty  degrees ;  thirty  times  will  heat 
it  thirty  degrees,  and  so  on.  Now 
0.0075  lbs.  of  best  coals  will  heat  a 
cubic  foot  of  water  one  degree  ;  there- 
fore 0.000002625  lbs.  of  best  coals  will 
heat  a  cubic  foot  of  air  one  degree. 

It  is  essential  to  good  and  profitable 
fuel  that  it  should  be  free  from  moist- 
ure ;  for  unless  it  be  dry,  much  of  the 
heat  which  it  generates  ia  consumed  in 
converting  that  moisture  into  vapour : 
hence  the  superior  value  of  old  dense, 
dry  wood,  to  that  which  is  porous  and 
damp.  A  pound  of  dry  will  heat  thirty- 
five  pounds  of  water  from  32^  to  212^; 
but  a  pound  of  the  same  wood  in  a 
moist  or  fresh  state,  will  not  similarly 
heat  more  than  twenty-five  pounds. 
The  value,  therefore,  of  different  woods 
for  fuel  is  nearly  inversely  as  their 
moisture :  and  this  may  be  readily  as- 
certained by  finding  how  much  a  pound 
weight  of  the  shavings  of  each  loses  by 
drying  during  two  hours,  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  212«>. 

The  preceding  are  the  average  of 
results  obtainable  in  a  common  well- 
constructed  furnace.  By  a  complicated 
form  of  boiler,  perhaps  a  small  saving 
of  Aiel,  in  obtaining  the  same  results, 
may  be  effected;  but  it  will  be  found 
generally,  that  the  original  cost  of 
apparatus,  and  the  current  additional 
expense  for  repairs,  will  more  than 
exceed  the  economy  offuel. — Prin,  nf 
Gard. 

FULL-FLOWER.  See  Double-flower, 

FUMARIA.  Six  species.  Hardy  an- 
nual climbers.    Seed.    Common  soil. 

FUMIGATmG  is  employed  for  the 
destruction  of  certain  insects ;  the  in- 
haled vapour  or  smoke  arising  from 
some  substances  being  fatal  to  them. 
Tobacco  (see  Tobacco)  is  the  usual  sub- 
stance employed ;  and  it  may  be  ignited, 
and  the  smoke  impelled  upon  the  insects 
by  bellowM  ;  or  the  ignited  tobacco  may 
be  placed  under  a  box,  or  within  a 
frame  together  with  the  affected  plant. 
The  vapour  of  turpentine  is  destructive 
to  the  scale  and  other  insects,  employed 
in  this  mode.  Mr.  Mills  has  also  stated 
the  following  as  the  best  mode  of  fumi- 
gating with  tobacco. 

«  According  to  the  sixe  of  the  place 

to  be  fumigated,  one  or  more  pieces  of 

least  iron,  one  inch  thick,  and  three 
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iQchfli  over,  are  made  red  hot;  (pieces 
ordd  tiles,  sach  as  are  used  for  cover- 
ing smoke  flues,  would  probably  answer 
equally  well ;)  one  of  these  is  placed  in 
a  twenty-four  sized  pot,  on  which  is  put 
the  quantity  of  tobacco  considered  ne- 
cessary to  charge  the  structure  with 
smoke  sufficient  to  destroy  insect  life. 
To  fumigate  an  ordinary  sized  eight- 
light  house,  I  use  three  heaters,  and 
three  twenty-four  sized  pots,  which  I 
h^ve  placed  on  the  front  flue  or  walk ; 
one  pound  of  strong  tobacco  is  put  on 
the  three  heaters  in  equal  parts,  and 
this  I  find  sufficient  to  fill  the  house,  so 
as  to  destroy  all  the  kinds  of  insects 
that  perish  by  fumigation.  The  system 
has  these  advantages :  the  tobacco  is  so 
quickly  consumed,  that  the  house  is 
completely  filled  in  a  very  short  time, 
and  but  little  amoke  can  escape  before 
the  insects  are  destroyed;  the  pure  heat 
from  the  iron  heaters  prevents  injury 
from  gas,  and  as  no  blowing  is  required 
there  is  no  dust :  it  being  only  neces- 
sary to  put  the  tobacco  on  the  heaters, 
and  leave  the  house." — Oard.  Chron, 

FUMITORY.    Fumaria, 

FUNKIA.  Five  species.  Hardy 
herbaceous.  Division.  Sheltered  light 
soil. 

FURCRCEA.  Seven  species.  Stove 
succulents.    Suckers.   Rich  light  loam. 

GiERTNERA.  Two  species.  Stove 
evergreen  twiners.  Cuttings.  Loam 
and  peat. 

GA6EA.  Nineteen  species.  HardY 
bulbous  perennials.  Ofisets.    Light  soil. 

GA6NEBINA.  Two  species.  Stove 
evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings  snd  seeds. 
Loam  and  peat,  with  a  litue  sand. 

GAILLARDIA.  Four  species.  Hardy 
herbaceous  perennials.  Division.  Com- 
mon soil. 

GALACTIA.  Four  species.  Hardy 
deciduous  or  stove  evergreen  twining 
plants.  Cuttings.  Division.  Seeds. 
Loam,  peat  and  sand. 

GALACTITES.  Two  species.  Hardy 
annuals.    Seeds.    Common  soil. 

GALANGALE.    Kampfera, 

-GALANXHUS.  Snowdrop.  Two 
species.  Hardy  bulbous  perennials. 
Offsets.    Common  soil. 

GALAX  aphylla.  Hardy  herbaceoos 
perennial.  Division.  Peaty  soil  in  a 
moist  situation. 

GALAXIA.  Five  species.  Green- 
house bulbous  perennials.  Ofisets. 
Sandy  peat  soil. 


GALEANDRA  gr€ciH$.  Stova 
orchid.  Division.  Sandy  peat,  and 
light  loam. 

GALEGA.  Goat's  Rue.  Five  spe- 
cies, and  some  varieties.  Hardy  her- 
baceous perennials.  Division  or  seeda. 
Common  soil. 

GALEOBIX)LON  Luteumtntd  variety. 
Hardv  herbaceous  perennial.  Division. 
Marshy  soil. 

G  A  L I P  E  A.  Two  spectes.  Stove 
evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings.  Peaty 
soil. 

GALL  is  a  tumour,  formed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  part  being  punctured  by 
an  insect,  the  tumour  becoming  the  ni- 
dus of  the  insect  brood.  The  Oak  apple 
caused  by  the  Cynipi  querei  ia  a  umi- 
liar  eiample ;  as  also  i^e  the  baocbee 
of  leaves  not  unlike  a  rose  on  the  Rose 
Willow,  and  the  mossy  tuiU  on  the 
twigs  of  the  wild  rose,  and  erroneonslv 
called  Bedeguar, 

GALPHINIA.  Two  species.  Stove 
evergreens ;  one  a  shrub;  one  a  climber. 
Ripened  cuttings.    Loam  and  peat. 

GAMBOGE.    Garcinia  Gambogi€U 

GAMMA  MOTH.    See  Nocttia. 

GANGRENE.    See  Caniur, 

GARCINIA.  Four  species.  Stove 
evergreen  fruit  trees.  Ripened  cottinga. 
Light  loamy  soil  with  peat.  Tbey 
require  a  strong  moist  heat. 

GARDEN  BALSAM,  ^tstitia  fee- 
toraiis, 

Ol^RDEN  BEETLE.  See  FkyU^ 
pertha. 

GARDEN  PEBBLE  MOTH.  See 
ScojnUa, 

GARDENING.  «  Herder,  in  bis  JTo^ 
ligoney  calls  gardening  the  second  libe- 
ral art,  architecture  Uie  first.  *  A  dis- 
trict,' says  he,  *  of  which  every  part 
bears  what  is  best  for  it,  ia  which  no 
waste  spot  accuses  the  indolence  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  which  is  adorned  by 
beautiful  gardens,  needs  no  statues  on 
the  road  ;  Pomona,  Ceres,  Pales,  Yer^ 
tumnus.  Sylvan  and  Flora  meet  as  with 
all  their  gifU,  Art  and  nature  are  liuae 
harmoniously  mingled.  To  distingaisb, 
in  nature,  harmony  from  discoid  ;  to 
discern  the  character  of  every  region 
with  a  taste  which  developes  and  dis- 
poses to  the  best  advantage  the  beanties 
of  nature — if  this  is  not  a  fine  art,  then 
none  exists.'  However  troe  it  nuiy  be, 
that  gardening  deserves  to  be  called  a 
fine  art,  we  can  hardly  agree  with  Her- 
der^that  it  is  the  second  in  the  order  ol 
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t9B0;  fiir  ^vgh  girdans  must  hftre 
origiBated  soon  after  nun  had  adranced 
beyond  the  mere  nomadic  life,  jet  the 
practice  of  gardening  aa  a  fine  art,  that 
isy  not  merely  as  a  oaeful  occupation, 
Boat  necessarily  have  been  of  a  mach 
later  date.  The  hanging  gardens  of 
Semiramis  are  reckoned  among  the 
wonders  of  the  world ;  but  that  which 
astonishes  is  not  therefore  beautiful. 
Scaffoldings,  supported  by  pillars,  co- 
vered  witn  earui,  bearing  trees,  and 
artificially  watered,  are,  no  doubt,  won- 
dsrflil ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose them  beautiful.  The  gardens  of 
the  Persians  (paradises)  are  called  by 
Xen^hon  delightful  places,  fertile  and 
beaotifnl ;  but  Uiey  seem  rather  to  have 
been  places  naturally  agreeable,  with 
fruit-trees,  flowers,  fcc.,  growing  spon- 
taaeously,  than  gardens  artifici^ly  laid 
oetaadcultiTated.  Whether  the  Greeks, 
so  distinguished  in  the  fine  arts,  neglect- 
ed the  art  of  gardening,  is  a  question 
not  yet  decided.  The  gardens  of  Al- 
cino&  iOdgtseff  vii.,  112 — 133)  were 
nothing  but  well  laid  out  fruit  orchards 
and  Tinerards.  with  some  flowers.  The 
grotto  of^  Calypso  iOdy$uy,  v.,  63 — 73) 
is  nsore  romantic,  but  probably  is  not 
ntended  to  be  described  as  a  work  of 
art.  The  common  gardens  which  the 
Greeks  bad  near  their  Arms,  we  re  more 
er  less  like  the  gardens  of  AlcinoUs. 
Attention  was  paid  to  the  useful  and  the 
agreeable,  to  culinary  plants,,  fruits, 
lowers,  shadowing  trees  and  irrigation. 
Shady  groves,  cool  fountains,  with  some 
stataes,  were  the  only  ornaments  of  the 
gardens  of  the  philosophers  at  Athens. 
The  dewsriptions  of  gardens  in  the  later 
Greek  novelists  do  not  show  any  great 
progress  in  the  art  of  gardening  in  their 
time ;  and  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
inqaire,  whether  the  same  cause,  which 
prevented  the  cultivation  of  landscape 
painting  with  the  ancients,  did  not  also 
prevent  the  progress  of  the  art  of  gar- 
dening. The  ancients  stood  in  a  differ- 
ed relation  to  nature  from  the  moderns. 
The  true  art  of  gardening  is  probably 
connected  with  that  element  of  the  ro- 
■aaticy  which  has  exercised  so  gfeat  an 
iafloence  on  all  arts  ever  since  the  re- 
vival of  arts  and  letters,  and,  in  some 
degree,  ever  since  the  Christian  era. 
Even  the  grottoes  of  the  ancients  owed 
their  origin  merely  to  the  desire  for  the 
coolness  they  afforded.  Natural  grot- 
toes led  to  artificial  onesy  which  were 


constructed  in  the  palaces  in  Rome, 
and  in  which,  as  Pliny  says,  nature  was 
counterfeited.  But  a  grotto  does  not 
constitute  a  garden ;  and  that  the  Ro- 
mans had  no  fine  gardens,  in  our  sense 
of  the  word,  if  proved  by  several  pas- 
sages of  their  authors,  and  by  the  ac- 
counts we  have  of  their  gardens.  In 
Pliny's  description  of  his  Tuscan  villa, 
we  find,  indeed,  all  conveniences — pro- 
tection against  the  weather,  an  agreea- 
ble mixture  of  coolness  and  warmth ; 
but  everything  beautiful  relates  merely 
to  buildings,  not  to  the  garden,  which, 
with  its  innumerable  figures  of  box,  and 
in  its  whole  disposition,  was  as  tasteless  ' 
as  possible.  Orthe  gardens  of  Lucullns, 
Varro  says,  that  thev  were  not  remark- 
able for  flowers  and  fruits,  but  for  the 
paintings  of  the  villa.  A  fertile  soU, 
and  a  fine  prospect  fVom  the  villas, 
which  were  generally  beautiAilly  situ- 
ated, seem  to  have  satisfied  the  Romans. 
Whatever  the  art  of  gardening  had  pro- 
duced among  them,  was,  with  every 
other  trace  of  refinement,  swept  away 
by  the  barbarians  who  devastated  Italy. 
Cnorlemagne  directed  his  attention  to 
this  art,  but  his  views  did  not  extend 
beyond  mere  utility.  The  Troubadours 
of  the  middle  ages  speak  of  symmetri- 
cal gardens.  In  Italy,  at  the  time  of 
the  revival  of  learning,  attention  was 
again  turned  towards  pleasure  gardens, 
some  of  which  were  so  famous,  that 
drawings  were  made  of  them.  They 
may  have  been  very  agreeable  places, 
but  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  them 
to  have  exhibited  much  of  the  skill  of 
the  scientific  gardener.  At  a  later 
period,  a  new  taste  in  sardening  pre- 
vailed in  France.  Regularity  was  car- 
ried to  excess ;  clipped  hedges^  alleys 
laid  out  in  straight  lines,  flower-beds 
tortured  into  fantastic  shapes,  trees  cut 
into  the  form  of  pyramids,  haystscks, 
animals,  Bu:.,  were  now  the  order  of 
the  day.  The  gardens  corresponded 
with  the  taste  of  the  time,  which  die* 
played  itself  with  the  same  artificial 
stiffness  in  dress,  architecture  and  ooet- 
ry.  Lenotre  was  the  inventor  of^  this 
style  of  J<'rench  gardening,  which,  how- 
ever, his  successors  carried  to  greater 
excess.  Nothing  natural  was  led,  and 
yet  nature  was  often  imitated  in  arti- 
ficial rocks,  fountains,  &c.  Only  one 
thing  strikes  us  as  truly  grand  in  gar- 
dens of  this  sort — the  fountains,  which 
were  constructed   at   great   expenf 
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The  Datch  imitated  the  French.  The 
English  were  the  fint  who  felt  the  ab- 
surdity of  this  style.  Addison  attacked 
it  in  bis  famons  Elssays  on  Gardening, 
in  the  Spectator ;  and  Pope,  in  his 
fourth  Moral  Epistle,  lashed  its  petty, 
cramped  and  unnatural  character,  and 
displayed  a  better  taste  in  the  garden  of 
his  little  villa,  at  Twickenham ;  crowds 
followed  him,  and  practice  went  before  ^ 
theory.  (See  Horace  Walpole*8  History 
(ff  Modern  Tatte  in  Gardening.)  This 
style,  however,  was  also  carrfed  to 
eicess.  All  appearance  of  regularity 
was  rejected  as  hurtful  to  the  beauty  of 
nature,  and  it  was  forgotten,  that  if  in  a 

garden  we  want  nothing  but  nature,  we 
ad  better  leave  gardening  altogether. 
This  extreme  prevailed,  particularly 
after  the  Oriental  and  Chinese  style  (see 
Chambers'  DiSMertations  on  Oriental 
Gardening)  had  become  known.  What 
in  nature  is  dispersed  over  thousands  of 
miles,  was  huddled  together  on  a  small 

3>ot  of  a  few  acres  square — urns,  tombs; 
hinese,  Turkish  and  New  Zealand 
temples;  bridges,  which  could  not  be 
passed  without  risk ;  damp  grottoes ; 
moist  walks ;  noisome  pools,  which 
were  meant  to  represent  lakes;  houses, 
huts,  castles,  convents,  hermitages, 
ruins,  decaying  trees,  heaps  of  stones ; 
—a  pattern  card  of  every  thing  strange, 
fh>m  all  nations  under  heaven,  was  ex- 
hibited in  such  a  garden.  Stables  took 
the  shape  of  palaces,  kennels  of  Gothic 
temples,  &c. ;  and  this  was  called 
nature !  The  folly  of  this  was  soon  felt, 
and  a  chaster  style  took  its  place.  At 
this  point  we  have  now  arrived.  The 
art  of  gardening,  like  every  other  art, 
is  manifold ;  and  one  of  its  first  princi- 
ples, as  in  architecture,  is  to  calculate 
weU  the  means  and  the  objects.  Im- 
mense cathedrals  and  small  apartments, 
long  epics  and  little  songs,  all  may  be 
equally  beautiful  and  perfect,  but  can 
only  be  made  so  by  a  proper  regard  to 
the  character  of  each.  Thuathe  climate, 
the  extent  of  the  grounds,  the  soil,&c., 
must  determine  the  character  of  a  gar- 
den. Aiken  justly  observes,  that  no- 
thing deviates  more  from  nature,  than 
the  imitation  of  her  grand  works  in 
miniature.  All  deception  ceases  at  the 
first  view,  and  the  would-be  magnificent 
garden  appears  like  a  mere  baby  house. 
Let  the  character  of  the  agreeable,  the 
sublime,  the  awfbl,  the  sportive,  the 
rural,  the  neat,  the  romantic,  the  fim- 


tastie,  predominate  in  a  garden,  ac- 
cording to  the  means  which  can  be 
commanded.  This  is  not  so  easy  aa 
might  appear  at  first,  and  it  requires  aa 
much  skill  to  discover  the  dispositioii 
which  should  be  made  of  certain 
grounds,  as  to  carry  it  into  efiect ;  bat 
if  such  skill  were  not  required,  garden- 
ing would  not  be  an  art.  Another  piin- 
ciple,  which  gardening  has  in  common 
with  all  the  fine  arts,  is,  that  it  is  by  no 
means  its  highest  aim  to  imitate  realitj, 
because  reality  will  always  be  better 
than  imitation.  A  gardener  ought  to 
study  nature,  to  learn  from  her  the 
principles  and  elements  of  beautj,  mm 
the  painter  is  obliged  to  do;  but  he 
must  not  stop  there.  As  another  gene- 
ral remark,  we  would  observe,  that  the 
true  style  of  gardening  lies  between  the 
two  extremes.  It  is  by  no  means  a  re- 
proach to  a  garden  that  it  shows  the 
traces  of  art,  any  more  than  it  is  to  a 
drama.  Both,  indeed,  should  follow 
nature  ;  but  in  respect  to  the  fine  aits, 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  a 
fVee  following  of  nature  and  a  servile 
copy  of  particular  realitiea.  Tieck,  in 
his  Phantasien,  does  not  entirely  reject 
the  French  system ;  at  least,  he  defends 
the  architectural  principle  as  one  of 
the  principles  of  tne  art  of  gardening. 
There  are  many  works  of  great  merit 
on  gardening,  of  which  we  only  men- 
tion Descriptions  des  nottveaux  Jardins 
de  la  France f  &c.,  by  La  Borde  (Paris, 
1808  to  1814),  the  most  complete  for 
descriptions;  Loudon's  £ncyclo|Nedia 
of  Gafidening,  5th  edit,  (London,  1827;) 
Handbuch  der  schifnen  Gartenkunst,bj 
Dietrich  (Giessen,  1815);  Hirschfeld>8 
Tkeorieder  Gartenkunst  (Leipsic,  1779), 
5  vols.,  4to.,  with  many  engravings,  a 
work  of  very  great  merit,  and  still  of 
considerable  use ;  Le  bon  Jardinier^ 
Almanack  pour  l^ Annie  1830,  edited  by 
A.  Poiteau  (Paris),  1022  pages.  (See 
the  article  HorticuUure.y*  —  EneycUh 
padia  Americana. 

GARDENER.  The  day  is  gone  when 
the  spade  and  the  blue  apron  were  the 
only  au>ropriate  devices  for  the  gar- 
dener; ne  must  now  not  only  have  a 
thorough  practical  knowledge  of  his 
art,  but  he  must  also  have  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  ita  sciences.  No 
man  can  have  stored  in  his  mind  too 
much  knowledge,  but  there  are  always 
some  branches  of  information  of  more 
value  than  others ;  of  these  to  the  gai^ 
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deaer  there  are  none  ao  important  at 
botany  and  chemistry.  Botany,  phyn- 
ologiod  as  well  aa  claatical.  Chemistry, 
especially  as  applied  to  the  examination 
oTorgaoic  nature. 

GARDENIA.  Twenty-soTen  species 
and  two  Tarieties.-  Store  or  green-boose 
evergreen  shmbs.  Cuttings.  Loam 
and  peat. 

GARDEN  ROCAMBOLE.  AUium 
ophip$eordon» 

GARDEN  SWIFT.    See  Hepialw. 

GARDOQUIA.  FIto  species.  Stove 
or  green-bouse  evei^reen  shrubs.  G, 
hetonicoides  is  an  herbaceous  perennial. 
Cuttings.     Sand,  loam,  and  peat. 

GARLAND  FLOWER.    PUurandra 

GARLICE.  AUivmtativtm,  Is  ca- 
pable of  growing  in  almost  any  soil. 

Mode  and  Time  of  Planting.'-lt  is 
geoeially  propagated  by  parting  the 
root,  bat  may  be  raised  from  the  bulbs 
produced  on  the  stems.  The  planting 
may  be  performed  any  time  in  February, 
March,  and  early  in  April ;  but  the 
middle  of  the  second  is  the  usual  time 
of  insertion.  A  single  clove  to  be 
placed  in  each  one  of  boles  made  six 
ischee  apart,  and  one  and  a  half  deep, 
in  straight  lines,  six  inches  distant  from 
each  ouer;  care  being  taken  to  set  the 
root  downwards:  to  do  this  it  is  the 
best  practice  to  thrust  the  finger  and 
thumb,  holding  tf  dove  between  them, 
to  the  requisite  depth  without  any  pre- 
viooe  hole  being  made.  The  only  cul- 
tivation  is  to  keep  them  clear  of  weeds, 
and  io  June  the  leaves  to  be  tied  in 
knots  to  prevent  their  running  to  seed, 
which  would  greatly  diminish  the  size 
of  the  bulbs.  A  lew  roots  may  be  taken 
up  as  required  in  June  and  July,  but 
the  whole  must  not  be  lifted  until  the 
leaves  wither,  which  occurs  at  the  close 
of  this  last  mentioned  month,  or  in  the 
course  of  August.  It  is  usual  to  leave 
a  part  of  the  stalk  attached,  by  which 
tbey  are  tied  into  bundles,  being  pre- 
viously well  dried  for  keeping  during 
the  winter. 

GARLIC  PEAR.    CraUtva, » 

GARRTA  eU^ca  and  laurifolia. 
Hardy  evergreen  ahrubs.  Layers. 
Loamy  foil. 

GARUGA  prlma/a.  Stove  evergreen 
tree.    Cuttinn.    Loam  and  peat. 

GASTERIA.  Forty-two  species  and 
■nay  varieties.  Green-bouse  evergreen 
ahruba.  Sacketa  or  leaves.  Sandy  loam, 


leaf  monld  and  peat,  with  a  little  boah 
rubbish. 

GASTONIA  palmata.  Stove  ever- 
green shrub.  Cuttings.  Sand,  loam, 
and  peat. 

GASTROCARPHA  nmdnoto.  Half- 
hardy  herbaceous  perennial.  Seeds. 
Common  soil. 

GASTROCHILUS  puleherrimuM. 
Stove  herbaceous  perennial.  Division. 
Sandy  loam. 

GASTROLOBRTM.  Three  species. 
Green-house  evergreen  shrubs.  Half 
ripened  cuttings.  Loam,  peat,  and 
sand. 

GASTRONEMA  clavatum.  Green- 
house bulbous  perennial.  Offsets.  Rich 
mould. 

GATHERER.  The  hand  is  the  best 
instrument  for  collecting  fruit  into  the 
basket,  but  to  avoid  the  danger  and 
breakage  of  branches  uiavoidably  inci- 
dental to  using  long  ladders,  the  fol- 
lowing instruments  have  been  designed. 
Fig.  54,  for  apples  and  other  single  fruit. 
Fig.  55,  for  grapes,  the  branches  of  which 
it  severs  and  retains  in  its  grasp. 

Fig.  54.  Fig.  55. 


GATHERING.    See  Fruit  Room. 

GAUDICHAUDIAcynancAotVfM. 
Stove  evergreen  twiner.  Ripe  cuttings. 
Light  tur^y  loam  and  peat. 

GAULSHERIA.  Four  species. 
Hardy  or  green-house  evergreen  shrubs. 
0.  proctanberu,  a  creeper.  Layers. 
Peat  soil. 

G  A  U  R  A .  Eight  species.  Chiefly 
hardy  plants.  O.  fruticoea,  increases 
by  cuttings.  The  perennials  by  seed : 
they  thrive  in  a  rich  soil.  The  annuals 
and  biennials.    Seeds.    Common  soil. 

6AZANIA.  Five  species.  Green- 
house herbaceous  perennials  or  ever- 
green shrubs.  Cuttings.  Peat  and  loam. 

GEISSOMERIA  longifiora-  Stove 
evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings.  Rich  soil 
of  loam  and  rotten  dung. 
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GEISSOIIHIZA.  £l€?en  species  tnd 
a  few  Tarietiet.  Green-house  bulbous 
perennials.    O^ets.    Sandy  peat. 

GEITONOPLESIUM.  Three  spe- 
cies. Green-house  herbaceous  peren- 
nials. O.  eymodum,  is  an  evergreen 
twiner.  Cuttings.  Peat  and  loam,  or 
sandy  peat. 

GEL  A.  Two  species.  Green-house 
evergreens.     Cuttings.    Sandy  peat. 

GELASINE  azurea.  Green-house 
bulbous  perennial. 

GEM.    See  Bud, 

GENISTA.  Forty-nine  species  and 
a  few  varieties.  Chiefly  hardy  ever- 
green shrubs.  A  few  deciduous  or  ever- 
green trailers  and  shrubs.  For  the 
green-house  or  half  hardy  kinds,  cut- 
tings, loam,  peat,  and  sand.  The 
hardy  kinds  are  increased  by  layers  or 
seeds 

G  E  N TI A N  A.  Fifty-eight  species 
and  some  varieties.  Haixly  plants. 
The  herbaceous  kinds  for  the  most  part 
grow  well  in  a  rich  peaty  soil,  and 
may  be  increased  by  division.  The 
annuals  and  biennials  by  seeds.  Com- 
mon soil. 

GENTIANELLA.  Gentiana  acaulis. 
Is  a  hardy  and  herbaceous  creeper. 
Sow  the  seeds  of  this  as  soon  as  they 
are  ripe,  (otherwise  they  soon  lose  tlio 
power  of  vegetation,)  in  pans  filled  with 
rather  heavy  peat.  Sow  on  the  surface, 
without  any  covering  except  a  slight 
sprinkling  of  silver  sand ;  then  place 
the  pans  either  in  a  cold  frame  facing 
the  north,  and  kept  close,  or  on  the 
north  side  of  a  wall,  where  they  are 
completely  screened  from  the  sun,  and 
cover  them  with  a  hand-^lass. 

Soil. — A  light  loam  suits  it  best ;  ma- 
nured annually  with  leaf  mould.  If  the 
subsoil  is  dry,  the  soil  may  be  advan- 
tageously more  clayey. 

GEOMETRA.  The  Amphida$i$  of 
some  entomologists,  is  a  genus  of  moths; 
including  O,  polotaria.  Pale  Brindled 
Beautv  Moth  which  appears  in  March  ; 
eggs  deposited  in  bands  round  a  twig, 
as  done  by  ^e  Lacky  Moth.  Caterpil- 
lars appear  with  the  opening  leaves  of 
the  elm,  lime,  lilac,  and  apple  tree. 
They  are  at  first  a  light  green. 

O.  defoliaria,  Lime  Looper,  or  Mot- 
tled' Umbre  Moth,  fbeds  on  the  leaves 
of  the  lime  and  apple.  Moth  appears 
in  November.  Caterpillar  reddish,  wiUi 
a  briffht  yellow  stripe  on  each  side. 
Female  moth  has  no  wings^  so  that  a 


piece  of  cloth  dipped  in  tar  and  bound 
round  a  tree*s  stem  prevents  its  ascent. 

O.  piniaria  attacks  the  pine  and  fir 
tribe. 

GEONOMA.  Six  species.  Palms. 
Seed.  Rich  sandy  loam,  and  a  strong 
heat.         

GERANIUM.  Fifty-one  species  and 
some  varieties.  Chiefly  hardy  herba- 
ceous pefennials.  The  green-hoase 
and  frame  kinds  increase  from  cuttings 
or  seeds,  and  grow  well  in  a  mixture  of 
loam  and  peat,  and  vegetable  soil.  The 
hardy  species  and  the  annuals  increase 
firom  seeds,  and  require  only  commoA 
soil.    See  Pelargonium, 

GERARDIA.  Seven  species.  Hardy 
annuals,  biennials,  and  herbaceous  pe- 
rennials.  Seed  or  cuttings.   Peatr  soil. 

GERBERA  erenata,  Green-hoase 
biennial.   Seeds.   Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

GERMINATION  is  the  sprouting,  or 
first  step  in  vegetation  of  a  seed.  To 
enable  it  to  germinate,  it  must  have  a  pei^ 
fectly-developed  embryo,  and  be  ripe,  or 
nearly  ripe.    It  must  not  be  too  old. 

The  following  list,  furnished  by  the 
late  Mr.  Loudon,  shows  the  greatest 
age  at  which  some  of  our  common  gar- 
den seeds  germinate  freely;  and  this 
result  of  experience  is  quite  concurrent 
with  our  knowledge  of^  their  chemical 
constitution  :— 

"One  year.— Pe^s,  beans,  kidney 
beans,  carrot,  parsnip,  oraches,  herb- 
patience,  rhubarb,  elm,  poplar,  and 
willow.  Two  years. — ^Radish,  salsafy, 
scorxonera,  puralane,  the  alliums,  car- 
doon,  rampion,  alisander,  love-apple, 
capsicum,  egg-plant.  Three  years.— 
Sea-kale,  artichoke,  lettuce,  marigold, 
rue,  rosemary.  Four  years.— Brassicas, 
skirret,  spinach,  asparagus,  endive, 
mustard,  tarragon,  borage.  Five  and 
six  years. — Burnet,  sorel,  parsley,  dill, 
fennel,  chervil,  hyssop.  Ten  years. — 
Beet,  celery,  pompion,  cucumber,  me- 
lon." 

Mr.  Loudon  may  be  safbly  received 
as  good  authori^  on  subjects  which  he 
investigated.  If  the  age  at  which  the 
vitality  of  certain  seeds  cease  in  Eng- 
land as  expressed  herein,  be  correct,  it 
proves  a  result  in  that  climate  different 
from  our  own.  For  instance,  peas, 
beans,  carrots,  8tc.,  vegetate  freely  in 
the  United  States  when  two  or  three 
years  old,  sea-kale  seldom  after  the 
nrst  year,  and  so  of  other  seeds  enume- 
rated in  the  list. 
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A  eertun  degree  of  warmth  ii  etsen- 
tial ;  for  no  knewn  plant  ba«  teed  that 
will  germinate  below  or  at  tiie  ft^aezing 
point  of  water.  A  temperatare  aboTe 
32o  orFabrenheit't  thermometer  there* 
fore  is  reqniaite.  Bnt  on  the  other  hand, 
tbe  temperatare  mutt  not  be  excessively 
high.  Even  no  tropical  aeed,  probably, 
will  germinate  at  a  temperature  mach 
•hove  130^  F.,  and  we  know  from  the 
experiments  of  M.  M.  Edwards  and 
Coib,  that  neither  wheat,  oats,  nor  bar- 
ley will  Tegetate  in  a  temperature  of 

Ever^  seed  differing  in  its  degree  of 
excitability,  conaeqnentiv,  has  a  tem- 
peratare withont  which  it  will  not  ve- 
getate, and  from  which  cause  arise  the 
conseqaences  that  different  plants  re- 
quire to  be  sown  at  different  seasons, 
and  that  they  germinate  with  various 
degrees  of  rarity.  The  gardener 
diovld  always  bear  in  mind  that  it  would 
be  a  verr  erroneous  conclusion,  because 
a  seed  does  not  germinate  at  the  accns- 
tOBied  time,  that  therefore  iu  vegetating 
powers  are  departed.  No  two  seeds 
taken  from  the  same  seed-vessel  ger- 
■iaate  precisely  at  the  same  time ;  but 
OB  the  contrary y  one  will  often  do  so 
pvemptly,  while  its  companion  seed  will 
remain  dormant  nntil  another  year. 

M.  de  Candolle  relates  an  instance 
vhere  fresh  tobacco  aeedlings  continued 
to  appear  annually  for  ten  years  on  the 
iaae  plot,  though  no  seed  was  sown 
After  die  firat  sowing;  and  the  same 
pkeaoneaon  nevally  occurs  for  two  or 
three  years,  when  the  seed  of  either  the 
peony  or  hawthorn  are  sown.  Why  one 
feed  is  more  easily  excited  than  another 
i*  u  yet  nnexplained  ;  but  the  wisdom 
of  this  one  of  many  provisions  for  avoid- 
iag  the  accidental  extinction  of  a  spe- 
cies in  any  given  locality  is  readily  di»- 
eerned.  An  nngenial  spring  may  destroy 
the  plants  from  those  seeds  which  first 
geminated ;  but  this  could  scarcely  oc- 
cor  also  to  those  of  the  second  and  third 
year,  or  even  to  those  which  were  only 
a  few  weeks  later  in  their  vegetation. 

It  is  not  possible  to  enunciate  a  ge- 
*oral  role  relative  to  germinating  tem- 
peratnres,  reoniring  no  exceptions ;  bnt 
!■  general,  ror  the  seeds  of  plants, 
natives  of  temperate  latitudes,  the  best 
Ceminating  temoerature  is  about  60*^, 
a>d  ibr  those  of^  tropical  plants  about 
^;  and  the  necessity  for  such  tempe- 
^vt9  depends  npon  tbe  same  causes 


that  prevent  the  incubation  of  eggs,  un- 
less they  be  kept  for  a  certain  period  at 
a  temperature  of  about  100^. 

As  no  seed  will  germinate  unless  a 
certain  degree  of  heat  is  present,  ao  also 
does  it  require  that  a  certain  quantity 
of  water  is  in  contact  with  its  outer 
skin  or  integument ;  and  this  is  required 
not  only  to  soften  this  covering,  and 
thus  permit  the  enlargement  of  the  co- 
tyledons (seed  lobes)  always  preceding 
germination,  but  also  to  afford  that  wa- 
ter to  internal  components  of  the  seed, 
without  which  the  chemical  changea 
necessary  for  the  nutriment  of  the  em- 
bryo plant  will  not  take  place.  As 
water  is  essential  to  germination,  arid 
only  a  certain  quantity  is  required  for 
its  healthy  progress,  so  is  it  by  no  means 
a  matter  orindifference  what  matters  it 
holds  in  solution.  Until  germination 
has  commenced,  no  liquid  but  water  at 
common  temperatures  will  pass  through 
Uie  integuments  of  a  seed. 

So  soon  as  germination  has  com- 
menced, this  power  to  exclude  foreign 
fluids  ceases ;  but  the  organs  starting 
into  activity,  the  radicle  and  the  plumule 
are  so  delicate,  that  the  weakest  saline 
solutions  are  too  acrid  and  offensive  for 
them.  It  may  be  noted  as  a  warning  to 
those  who  employ  steeps  for  seed,  with 
the  hope  of  promoting  the  vigour  of  the 
future  plant,  that  they  must  keep  the 
seed  in  those  steeps  a  very  few  hours. 
In  forty-eight  hours,  if  the  temperature 
be  60^  or  more,  putrefaction  com- 
mences, and  germination  is  weakened, 
or  entirely  destroyed.  M.  Vogel,  6f 
Munich,  has  published  an  extended 
course  of  experiments  upon  this  subject, 
and  they  fully  confirm  my  opinion  that 
salts,  innoxious  when  the  plant  is  of 
robust  and  advanced  growtn,  are  fktal 
to  it  at  the  time  of  germination. 

The  presence  of  one  of  the  constitu- 
ent gases  of  the  atmosphere,  oxygen,  is 
also  essential  to  germination.  It  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  oxygen  should  penetrate 
to  the  cotyledonous  parts  of  the  seed, 
as  is  evident  by  the  changes  Which  take 
place  during  germination,  and  it  is  fur- 
ther provdd  by  experiment.  When 
liealthy  seed  is  moistened  and  exposed 
in  a  suitable  temperature  to  atmos- 
pheric air,  it  absorbs  the  oxygen  only. 
This  power  of  separating  one  gas  from 
the  others  appears  to  reside  in  the 
integuments  of  the  seed,  for  old  seedk 
lose  the  power  of  absorbing  the  oxygen, 
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and,  confleqoentiy,  of  genniaating;  yet 
they  will  frequenUy  germinate  if  soaked 
in  an  aqueous  solution  of  chlorine— « 
gas  which  has  the  power  of  attracting 
hydrogen  from  water,  and  others  of  its 
compounds,  and  releasing  the  oxygen, 
doing  so  in  the  case  of  seeds  within 
tlieir  integuments,  as  well  as  without- 
side.  Humboldt  and  Saussure  have 
also  shown  that  the  application  of  chlo- 
rine to  seeds  accelerates  its  germina- 
tion ;  and  Cress  seed*  which  under  or- 
dinary circumstances  requires  some 
days  to  complete  the  process,  they 
found  effected  it  in  no  more  than  three 
hours.  The  late  Mr.  George  Sinclair, 
author  of  the  excellent  Horttu  Grami- 
neut  Woburnensis,  also  informed  me 
that  he  employed  chlorine  with  sin- 
gular success.  He  obtained  it  by  mix- 
ing a  tablespoonful  of  muriatic  acid  with 
a  similar  quantity  of  black  oxide  of  man- 
ganese, and  half  a  pint  of  water.  Afler 
allowing  the  mixture  to  remain  two  or 
three  hours,  the  seed  is  to  be  immersed 
in  the  liquid  for  a  similar  period,  and 
then  sown.  Another,  and  I  consider 
the  most  eligible  mode  of  applying  the 
chlorine  was  also  suggested  to  me  by 
the  same  distinguished  horticulturist. 
In  this  way  he  said  he  made  tropical 
seeds  vegetate  which  refused  to  germi- 
nate by  other  modes  of  treatment.  He 
placed  the  mixed  ingredients  mentioned 
above  in  a  glass  retort,  inserting  its 
bulb  in  the  notrbed,  and  bringing  its 
beak  under  the  pot  in  which  the  seeds 
were  sown,  connecting  it  with  the 
draining  aperture  of  the  pot.  The  chlo- 
rine gas  is  gradually  evolved,  passing 
through  the  earth  of  the  pot  to  the  seeds, 
with  more  or  less  rapidity,  according 
to  the  heat  employed.  This  absolute 
necessity  for  the  presence  of  oxygen  is 
a  reason  why  seeds  will  not  germinate 
if  buried  beyond  a  certain  distance  from 
the  earth's  surface;  and  why  clayey 
soils  often  fail  of  having  a  good  plant, 
an  impervious  coat  of  the  clay  envelop- 
ing the  seed,  and  preventing  the  air*s 
access.  How  oxygen  operates  in  aid- 
ing the  seed  to  develope  the  parts  of  the 
embryo  plant,  we  cannot  even  guess — 
we  only  know  that  most  seeds  have 
more  carbon  (pure  charcoal)  in  their 
composition  than  other  parts  of  their 

S  a  rent  plant;  that  the  oxygen  absorbed 
y  the  seeds  combines  with  a  portion  of 
that  carbon,  and  is  emitted  in  the  form 
of  carbonic  acid.    These  are  the  attend- 


ant phenomena, — but  we  eai  panatimte 
the  mystery  no  farther. 

I  have  nerer  been  able  to  diacorer 
that  light  has  injorioas  inflneace  over 
germination,  and  in  those  eapeiime&ta 
apparently  proving  the  contrary,  doe 
care  was  not  taken  to  prevent  the  seed 
being  exposed  to  a  greater  degree  of 
dryness  as  well  as  to  light. 

If  seed  be  placed  on  the  surface  of  n 
soil,  and  other  seed  just  below  that  sar^ 
face,  and  care  be  taken  to  keep  the  for- 
mer constantly  moist,  it  will  germinate 
just  as  speedily  as  the  buried  seed,  and 
if  exposed  to  the  blue  rays  only  of  the 
spectrum  bv  being  kept  under  a  glass 
of  that  colour,  even  more  rapidly. 
Therefore  the  object  of  sowing  the  aeed 
below  the  surface,  ia  for  the  porpoees 
of  keeping  it  in  a  state  of  equable  and 
salutary  moisture,  as  well  as  to  place 
the  radicle  in  the  medium  neces^ry 
for  its  growth  into  a  root,  immedintely 
it  emei^es  from  the  integument  of  tbc 
seed.  These  facts  hold  oat  some  bes- 
cons  \ivorthy  of  being  attended  to,  as 
guides  for  the  operation  of  sowing. 

They  point  out  that  every  kind  of 
seed  has  a  particular  depth  below  the 
surface  at  which  it  germinates  most 
vigorously,  as  securing  to  it  the  most 
appropriate  degree  of  moisture,  of  oxy- 
gen gas,  and  of  warmth.  From  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  to  two  inches  beneath 
the  surface,  appear  to  be  the  limits  for 
the  seeds  of  plants ;  but  they  asoally 
vary  for  the  same  seeds  in  different 
grounds  and  countries.  It  most  be  the 
least  in  aluminous  soils  and  dry  cli- 
mates. In  general,  sowing  shonld  be 
performed  in  dry  weather,  especially 
on  heavy  soils,  not  only  becanae  of  the 
greater  saving  of  labour,  but  becanse 
it  prevents  the  seed  being  enyeloped 
with  a  coat  of  earth  impermeable  by 
the  air,  « which,"  says  Sir  H.  Davy, 
"  is  one  cause  of  the  unprodactiyeness 
of  cold  clayey  soils."  Perhsps  the 
time  at  which  any  ground  may  be 
raked  with  the  greatest  facility  is  as 
good  and  practical  a  criterion  as  any 
to  judge  when  it  is  fit  for  sowing.  In 
genertd,  if  clay  does  not  predominate 
in  its  constitution,  a  soil  rakes  best  jast 
after  it  has  been  turned  up  with  the 
spade.  If  clay  does  predominate  it 
usually  rakes  with  most  facility  after  it 
has  been  dug  two  or  three  days,  and 
then  immediately  after  a  gfmtle  rail. 
But  it  is  certain  that  the  sooner  seed  is 
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wvi  after  the  aoU  ii  dog  for  itt  recep- 
tion, the  earlier  it  genninatea.  In  the 
droaghta  of  anmmer,  water  ia  often  re- 
qair^  to  newjjr-aown  beda.  Such  ap- 
plication muat  not  be  rery  limited  or 
tnnitory ;  for  if  the  aoil  ia  only  moiat- 
taed  at  the  immediate  time  of  aowing, 
it  iadacea  the  projection  of  the  radicle, 
vhich  in  Tery  parching  weather,  and 
ia  clayey,  caking  aoil,  I  have  known 
vitker  away,  and  the  crop  be  conae- 
qoeatly  loat  from  the  want  of  a  con- 
tiao«d  supply  of  moiatare^ — Prmc.  qf 
GvdgntMg, 

GER0P060N.  Old  Man'a  Beard. 
IVee  tpeciea.  Hardy  annuals.  O. 
niycuiatui  an  herbaceoua  perennial. 
Seeds.    Common  aoil. 

6ESNERA.  Thirty  apeciea,  and 
two  varietiea.  Stove  herbaceous  pe- 
rcanials,  or  evergreen  sbruba.  Cut- 
tiofs.    Rich  light  aoil. 

GETHYLLIS.  Five  apeciea.  Green- 
bease  bolbooa  perenniala.  Offsets  or 
•eeds.    Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

GETONIA.  Two  apeciea.  StOTC 
evergreen  dimbera.  Cattinga.  Loam 
tod  peat. 

GEUM.  Twenty-three  apeciea,  and 
a  lew  Tarietiea.  Hardy  herbaceoua 
pereaniala.  Diviaion  or  aeeda.  ^ch 
Mfht  loamy  aoil. 

GILIA.  Eight  apeciea,  and  one 
^ety.  Hardy  annnala.  Seeda. — 
(^<nnnoa  soil.  O.  aggregataf  a  green- 
koise  biennial. 

GILLENIA.  Two  apeciea.  Hardy 
berbaceooa  perenniala.  Diviaion.  Peat 
tad  loam. 

GILLYFLOWER.    See  Mathiola. 

GINGER.    Zinziber. 

GINGERBREAD  TREE.  Porin- 
trimn  maerofkyUum. 

GIPSY  MOTH.    SeetofR6yx. 

GIRDLING  ia  a  mode  of  kUIing 
tfco  adopted  in  clearing  the  foreata  of 
Anerica,  by  cutting,  early  in  the 
I^Ky  *  girdle  or  ring  round  the  atom 
of  each  tree,  taking  away  not  only  the 
bark  bot  the  entire  alburnum  down  to 
the  bard  wood— -the  aacent  of  the  aap 
!•  tbos  prevented.    See  Ringing, 

GLADIOLUS.  Forty  species;  many 
J^n^es.  Chiefly  green-house,  and  a 
lew  hardy  bolbooa  perenniala. 

G.  tardinoHs.  On  the  col  tore  of  thia 
wa  have  the  following  information 
iroBi  Mr.  A.  Maekeosie  and  Mr.  Gor- 
doa: — 

"  Qladhlm  tm-dinalU,  and  its  hy- 


brids, are  the  next  in  betfuty  to  G. 
piiitaeinui,  bot  they  are  not  ao  hardy 
nor  ao  Tigoroua.  They  require  taking 
op  every  aeaaon ;  for  if  left  in  the 
^roond,  though  protected  with  a  cover* 
log,  they  always  suffer  from  damp,  and 
never  start  early  enough  to  flower  well 
the'  next  aeason. 

« About  the  beginning  of  October, 
to  propagate  them,  take  A'om  well- 
established  planta  a  cluater  of  corms 
about  one  and  a  half  or  two  feet  in  cir* 
cumference,  and  plant  them  one  foot 
apart,  and  two  or  three  incfaea  deep,  in 
beda  two  feet  wide,  with  a.  little  aand 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bulba.  When 
forced,  thia  plant  forma  a  brilliant  orna- 
ment for  the  green-houae  in  the  begin- 
ning of  aummer. 

« In  the  month  of  October  take  eight 
or  twelve-aixed  pota,  and  fill  them  with 
aa  large  a  maaa  of  the  atrongest  corms 
aa  the  pota  will  admit,  and  protect  them 
till  they  are  required  for  forcing." — 
Gard.  Chron, 

«  Gladioltu  ptittacinut  or  natalemiSi 
ia  one  of  the  moat  ornamental  of  the 
Cape  gladioli,  and,  from  ita  eaay  culti- 
vation, deaervea  to  have  a  place  in  all 
flower-gardena  where  a  brilliant  dia- 
play  ia  required  during  the  autumn. 
Beds  should  be  prepared  some  time 
during  the  winter,  or  early  in  the 
spring,  by  digging  op  the  soil  deep 
and  leaving  it  rough,  adding,  at  the 
aame  time,  a  good  portion  of  well- 
rotted  dung  and  a  little  aand,  if  the  aoil 
ia  of  a  atiff  natore ;  bot  if  light,  aand  ia 
not  reqnired. 

**  Aboot  the  middle  of  April  mark 
oot  the  bed  into  rowa,  one  foot  apart 
and  foor  inchea  deep,  putting  a  little 
aand  along  the  bottom  of  the  rowa ; 
then  place  the  bulba  in  the  rowa,  about 
nine  inchea  or  one  foot  apart,  taking 
care  to  aeparate  all  the  bulbs,  and  only 
plant  one  in  each  place ;  then,  having 
a  little  aand  (any  refuae  from  cutting 
pots,  or  bank-aand,  will  do),  pot  a 
amall  portion  roond  each  bolb,  and  fill 
in  the  rowe.  After  thia  the  planta  will 
reqoire  no  further  trouble  except  keep- 
ing clean  and  tying  up,  which  latter  ia 
eaaily  done  by  driving  a  few  aticko 
ronnd  the  outaide  of  the  bed,  and  ron* 
ning  a  coople  of  tiera  of  tar-twine  roond 
it.  With  thia  treatment  the  gladioli 
will  begin  flowering  about  the  end  ot 
July,  and  will  continue  blooming  for 
nearly  two  montha,  particolarly  if  they 
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are  freely  supplied  with  water  once  or 
twice  (as  the  season  may  require)  just 
before  thej  begin  to  expand  their  first 
flowers.  Care  must  be  taken,  howerer, 
not  to  water  them  overhead. 

"  The  bulbs  to  be  taken  up  about 
the  end  of  October,  or  as  soon  aq  the 
stems  and  leaves  become  brown  or 
damaged  by  the  frost.  They  roust  be 
well  dried,  an4  placed  in  some  situa- 
tion secure  from  frost  or  damp  until 
the  next  spring,  when  thev  must  be  di- 
vided, and  again  treated  aa  befbre. 
The  large  bulbs  will  also  produce 
numerous  offsets  round  their  root-end ; 
but  these  are  of  little  value,  for  they 
will  be  two  or  three  years  before  they 
flower;  and  as  every  flowering  bulb 
planted  in  ithe  spring  produces  three 
or  four  bulbs  of  sufficient  size  to  bloom 
next  season,  fVom  the  crown  of  the  old 
one,  there  is  always  enough  for  all 
puiposes.  The  plant  also  flowers  free- 
ly ;  but  the  small  bulbs  and  the  seed- 
lings will  be  so  long  before  they  flower, 
that  they  are  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
raising,  except  for  the  sake  of  obtain- 
ing new  varieties." — Gard.  Chron, 

<<  Gladioltu  ramosissimus  is  the  next 
most  beautiful  kind  for  growing  either 
in  pots  or  in  a  bed.  The  bulbs  of 
these  hardier  kinds  should  be  taken 
up  every  two  years,  divided,  and  re- 
planted, as  they  will  not  flower  so 
finely  if  lefl  too  long  in  one  place. 

"They  require  a  rich  soil,  made 
rather  free  by  adding  a  little  sand  to  it 
when  the  bulbs  are  being  planted.  By 
this  treatment  nearly  all  the  cape  gladi- 
oli may  be  made  to  flower  beautifully, 
and  far  finer  and  better  than  if  retained 
in  pots.  They  are  easily  increased  by 
offsets  or  by  seeds ;  but  the  latter  way 
is  rather  tedious,  and  only  worth  re- 
sorting to  fbr  the  sake  of  raising  new 
varieties.  When  this  is  intended,  die 
seed  should  be  sown  about  the  end  of 
February,  in  pans  filled  with  a  mixture 
of  sandy  peat,  and  loam,  and  leaf^ 
mould.  The  seeds  should  be  planted 
about  half  an  inch  deep  in  the  soil,  and 
the  pans  placed  in  a  green-house.—- 
They  will  soon  vegetate,  and  require 
little  trouble,  fbr  the  first  season,  ex- 
cept watering  and  keeping  free  from 
slugs  and  weeds,  taking  care,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  kept  growing  as 
vigorously  and  as  long  as  possible  by 
freely  supplying  them  with  water  du- 
ring the  growing  season.    When  they 


have  done  growing  fbr  the  aeasoB,  cKre 
must  be  taken  not  to  dry  the  soil  in  the 
pans  too  quickly  or  too  much ;  fbr  the 
young  bulbs,  being  very  small,  are  apt 
to  become  much  exausted,  and  fre- 
quently perish  if  kept  very  dry  the  first 
winter.  They  should  be,  if  possible, 
placed  in  some  cool,  dry  sttnatioDy 
where  they  are  secure  from  frost.  In 
the  spring  they  should  be  again  placed 
in  a  green-house  or  warm  pit,  and, 
when  fairly  started,  they  should  be 
carefhlly  removed  into  fresh  pans  or 
pots,  beine  rather  a  richer  soil  tbmn. 
that  used  for  the  seeds,  planting  them 
still  rather  thickly  in  the  pots  or  pans, 
and  keeping  them  shut  up  close  and 
rather  moist  fbr  a  few  days,  until  they 
begin  to  grow  again,  after  which  treat 
them  as  befpre,  and  encourage  them  to 
grow  as  long  as  possible  in  the  autumn, 
then  rest  them  as  before.  The  next 
spring  they  may  be  potted  in  smaller 
pots,  and  treated  liae'  the  Gladiolus 
cardinalUy  when  many  of  them  will 
flower." — Gard,  Chrofu 

GLASS  is  the  best  asent  employed 
by  the  gardener  to  exclude  the  cold, 
whilst  the  light  is  admitted  to  his  plants 
which  are  natives  of  hotter  climates 
than  that  in  which  he  cultivates  them. 
Now  that  the  excise-duty  is  remoTed 
from  glass,  the  gardener  is  enabled  to 
employ  the  best,  and  a  thicker  kind 
than  formeriy,  when  the  duty  was  high 
in  proportion  to  the  good  quality  and 
weight.  Anxiety  to  obtain  the  best 
glass  fbr  hot-houses.  Ice.,  is  every  way 
laudable ;  but  the  benefit  sought  fbr  is 
frustrated  if  it  be  not  constantly  well 
cleansed.  The  best  glass,  if  dirty, 
allows  fewer  rays  of  light  to  pass 
through  than  inferior  glass  kept  bright. 
A  thorough  cleansing  should  be  given 
both  to  Sie  outside  and  inside  twice 
annually,  during  the  first  weeks  of 
February  and  of  October,  and  a  third 
cleansing,  on  the  outside  only,  at  the 
end  of  June.  In  proportion  to  the  de- 
ficiency of  light  does  the  plant  nnder 
glass  become,  in  the  gardener's  phrase- 
ology, dratpn  f  that  is,  its  surface  of 
leaves  becomes  unnaturally  extended, 
in  the  vain  effort  to  have  a  sufil^mit 
elaboration  of  the  stp  effected  by  meam 
of  a  large  surface  exposed  to  a  dimi- 
nished light,  for  which  a  less  snrface 
would  have  been  sufiScient  if  the  light 
were  more  intense.  The  plant  widi 
this  enlarged  surface  of  leaves  becomes 
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■nd  planted  in  pure  iigbt  poat  or  hoatk 
lid,  with  the        '     '-- 


ia  thapreriooi  jear. 
■hoot  rrain  the  lower  < 

the  pol, 

tranta  throagh  the  * 
sonld  to  reach  the  aa 


e  the  aurfaaa.     When 
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GLASTONBURY  THORN.  Crata- 
giu  txyacaniha. 

GLAUCtUM.  Sii  apeciea,  one  Ta- 
rieljF.  Hardy  annuala  and  bienniata. 
Seeda.     Commoa  aoil. 

GLATIX  maritHna.  Hard;  herba- 
ceona  trailer.   Seedi.   Opanaandjloam. 

GLAZING.     See  Stun. 

GLESITBCHIA.  Ten  ipeciei,  be- 
aidea  Tarietiea.  Hardy  decidnoui  treea. 
Seeda.     Any  aoil  auiu  them. 

GLUICHENIA.  riretpeciea.  SIotc 
herbaceoaa  patenniala.    DlTiiioD.  Peal 

QLOBE-AUAHANTR.    OmipA) 

GLOBE-FLOWER.    Trolliia. 

GLOBE-THISTLE.     Echirupt. 

GLOBULARIA.  Nine  apaciea.  Hardj 
or  grsan-honae  herbaceoua  perenniala. 
Cntling*  or  aaed.  The  green- ho D«e  ape- 
ciea thrite  in  loam  and  peat  j  the  hard/ 
kinda  in  aandy  light  aoil. 

GLOBULEA.      Sixteen  apeciea,  I 
aidaatarietie).  Greea-haaieherbaeei  _. 
percaniali.  *  Cnttinga.    Sand]'  loam  and 

GLORIOSA.  Fonr  apeciea.  Chieflj' 
atota  balboDapereDniala.  DiTiaionialio 
aeeda  aown  aa  ariOB  at  gathered.  Turfj 
loam,  while  aand,  and  peal. 

O.  tupcrio. — Mr.  W.  Scott,  of  BDI7 
a  theaa  partienlara  aa 


cnlture 


"  It   natnrallj  require 


about   ail 


lao  forma  frai 
if  the  new  ahoot,  and  will    groir 
rapidly  if  kept  in  a  aloie  or  linerr  ki  a 
'     e  of  70°  or  80°,    and    MtOB 
larger   pot.      It   gaDeivllr 
uaing  nothing  bet  light  pe>t 

then  be  trained  in  anj  fbm 
anient.  AAar  it  haaflowerml 
;ate(  are  decaje^l  witkbold 
el  J  to  ripen  the  tubers,  which 
pi  in  the  drj  mould  till  the 
apring,  01  taken  out  and  kepi  ia  dr^ 
■and  till  the  aeaeoD  for  potting  them.*' 
—GariL  Chrm. 

GLOSSODIA.  Two  apeciea.  Greee- 
houie  oTcbida.  Offaeta.  Sand/  loftaa 
and  peat. 

GLOXINIA.  FiTe  ■peciee.  8tar« 
herbaceoua  pereoDiala.  All  are  prepB- 
galed  bf  aeed,  but  0.  namtela  te  elao 
incroaaed  by  dirlaion;  and  the  other* 
bj  laare^  taken  off  cloae  to  the  Kem. 
Loam,  peat,  and  aand,  with  leaf  nioold. 
Varitliu. — Many  lanetiea  have  heea 
nind  bj  croaa-impre^nation,  bnt  fctr  a 
prirate  garden  the  following  tnaj  be 
rrcODimended :  —  G.  corctnrut  ;  a, 
Youiigii;  a.  Manglfii;  O.  rubra  t  G. 
Matnna  1  G.  ipteSua  1  and  G.  eamdUm. 
Mr.  1.  McI.,  of  BillaborDugh,  vine 
the  following  directioni  ibr  the  cmltw* 
of  iheieHoweta: — 

"  Pri^agatloii. — The  gloxinia  !■  m. 
dilj  increaaed  by  aeeda  am 
the  aeeda  ahould  be  aowa  i.._.  , 
aa  aoon  aa  they  ar«  gatheTed,'iB  pae* 
that  are  well  druaed,  and  fillod  wNb  m 


ttiage; 


OLY 
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■fartnre  of  fiae  peat  tnd  nnd ;  the  leeds 
ibonld  not  be  covered ;  they  may  after- 
wards be  placed  in  a  fiame  where  the 
teBpermtore  ia  aboot  680.  When  thej 
hare  acquired  one  or  two  leaTes,  they 
ihevid  be  potted  off  into  amall  pots, 
aad  Bot  dried  off  nntil  the  second  year, 
M  tbe  amall  fibres  are  not  sufficiently 
Urong  to  cauae  them  to  grow  Tigor- 
•esly  in  spring.  This  remark  is  also 
applicable  to  yoong  plants  raised  from 
cattisffs. 

''Gloxinias  are  readily  propagated 
evcB  by  a  single  leaf  pressea  firmly  in- 
ta  the  aoily  which  may  be  the  same  as 
is  aaed  for  seeds. 

'«Ctalf«r«. — ^The  roots  shoold  be  al- 
lowed to  become  qnite  dry  during  an- 
tsain,  asd  continne  so  all  the  winter ; 
they  aboald  not  be  allowed  to  become 
dry,  bewever,  all  at  once,  but  by  de- 
ffce*.  While  they  are  in  this  state  the 
pota  may  be  laid  on  their  sides,  on  a 
dry  ahelf  in  the  green-house  until  Feb- 
ruary or  March,  but  February  is  the 
best  time  for  starting  them.  In  potting 
thea,  the  earth  should  be  carefully 
shaken  firom  the  bulbs,  which  should  be 
repotted  in  a  mixture  of  one-half  de- 
cayed Tegetable  mould,  and  one-half 
md  rich  loam,  with  the  addition  of  a 
btde  aaad  or  charcoal. 

*'  Tbe  pots  should  be  well  drained. 
Ia  planting,  press  the  roots  gently  on 
the  svrfiico  of  the  soil,  and  give  toem 
•o  water  for  some  time,  as  the  moisture 
•f  the  pot  will  be  sufficient  for  them  at 


''After  tbey  are  all  potted,  remove 
them  to  a  frame  where  the  temperature 
is  about  60^,  and  when  they  have  com- 
menced growing,  give  them  s  little 
water,  iacreaaing  the  quantity  as  they 
adrance  in  growth.  A  little  air  should 
be  given  them  in  fine  weather. 

"By  the  middle  of  May  they  will 
have  attained  a  good  sise,  and  some  of 
them  will  be  flowing  flowers,  when 
they  may  be  removed  to  the  green- 
hooae,  vrnen  nothing  except  proper  at- 
tentioa  to  watering  them  is  required. 
When  the  plants  have  done  flowering, 
watar  aboaid  be  gradual! v  withheld. 

"It  ofieo  happens,  however,  that 
some  of  tbe  species  continue  in  a  grow- 
ing state  all  the  winter,  for  instance, 
G.  eamimcem,  which  is  unlike  any  of 
ika  others  in  habit  and  manner  of 
growth." — Oard,  Chron, 

GLYCINE.   Eight  species.   Stove  or 


green-house  evergreens;  chiefly  twin- 
ers.   Seeds.    Loam,  peat,  and  sand. 

OLYCIRRHIZA.  Liquorice.  Eight 
species.  Hardy  herbaceous  perennials. 
Slips  from  the  roots  with  eves.  Planted 
in  the  spring.  Light  sandy  soil.  See 
Liquorice, 

6LYPHYTERYX.  A  genus  of  moths. 

"  G.  Roeiella,  Spinach  Moth,  appears 
in  the  spring  and  throughout  the  sum- 
mer. It  is  blackish-brown  coloured.  ^ 
Caterpillar  yellowish  green.  Feeds 
on  spinach,  strawberry  blite,  &c.,  and 
lives  three  or  four  together,  under  a 
web  on  tbe  leaves." 

Mr.  Curtis  says,  that  "when  Ailly  fed 
the  caterpillars  leave  the  planta  on 
which  they  have  been  subsisting,  and 
seek  some  crack  in  a  tree  or  wall, 
where  they  spin  a  slight  cocoon,  and 
change  to  pupa;  in  this  state  they  re- 
main ten  or  twelve  days,  when  the  per- 
fect insect  etnerges.  The  moth,  when 
its  wings  are  expanded,  is  about  five 
lines  long;  the  head,  body,  and  feet 
are  black,  with  a  shining  metallic  ap- 
pearance. The  antenns  are  black  with 
white  rings,  and  the  upper  wings  are 
yellow,  with  black  edges,  and  about  five 
silvery  spots  disposed  in  the  shape  of  a 
cross;  tbe  under  wings  are  blackish, 
and,  as  well  as  the  upper,  have  long 
fringes.  It  is  difficult  to  find  means  to 
destroy  so  minute  an  enemy  as  the  pre- 
sent ;  but  where  it  attacks  spinach  it  is 
much  better  to  pull  up  the  plants  with 
the  caterpillars  on  them,  and  bum 
them  ;  where  they  appear  only  in  small 
quantities,  hand-picking  may  answer 
very  well." — Oard.  Chron. 

GMELINA.  Five  species.  Stove  or 
green-house  evergreen  trees.  Cuttings. 
Rich  loam  and  peat,  and  a  very  strong 
heat. 

GNAPHALIUM.  Six  species.  Chiefly 
hardy  plants.  O.albesceniy  an  evergreen 
shrub.  G.  furpuritan.  The  shrubby 
and  herbaceous  increase  by  cuttings  and 
division ;  the  annuals  and  biennials  by 
seeds.    Rich  light  soil. 

GNIDIA.  Seventeen  species.  Green- 
house and  evergreen  shrubs.  Young 
shoots  planted  in  sand.    Peat  soil. 

GOAT  MOTH.    See  Bomhyx, 

GOAT'S  BEARD.    Spirea  aruncm. 

GOAT'S  FOOT.    OxalU  a^rina. 

GOAT'S  ORIGANUM.  ThymuiTra^ 
gOTtgonum, 
GOAT'S  RUE.    GoUga. 


GOA 
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GOAT'S  THORN.  ABtragaim  Tror 
gaeanttia. 

GOBBO.    See  Artichokt, 

GODETlA.  Three  speciea.  Hardj 
annuals.    Seeds.    Common  soi). 

GODOTA  genUniflora.  Stove  ever- 
ffreen  tree.  Ripe  cattings.  Peat  and 
loam. 

GOLDBACHIA  hevigata.  Hardy  an- 
nual.   Seeds.    Common  soil. 

GOLDEN  HAIR.  ChryMOcoma  co- 
maurea, 

GOLDEN  ROD.    Botea. 

GOLDEN  THISTLE.    Scolymut. 

GOLDEN  THISTLE.  ProtsaScoiy- 
nwM. 

GOLDFUSSIA  anisophylla.  StoTe 
evergreen  shrub.  G.  glomerata^  stove 
herbaceous  perennial.  Cuttings.  Loam 
and  peat. 

GOLD  OF  PLEASURE.     Camlina. 

GOLDY  LOCKS.    Ckrysoeoma. 

GOMPHIA.  Six  species.  Stove  ever- 
green shrubs.    Cuttings.    Sandy  loam. 

GOMPHOCARPUS.  Three  species. 
Green-house  evergreen  shrubs.  Cut- 
tings.   Loam  and  peat. 

GOMPHOLOBIUM.  Twenty-five  spe- 
cies. Chiefly  green-house  evergreen 
shrubs.  Cuttings.  Sandyloam  and  peat. 

GOMPHRENA.  Seven  species. 
Stove  or  green-house  annuals  and  bien- 
nials, herbaceous  perennials,  or  ever- 
sreen  shrubs.  Seeds ;  and  th^  shrubby 
kinds,  cuttings.    Rich  mould. 

GONGORA.  Four  species.  Stove 
orchids.     Division.    Wood. 

GONOLOBYS.  Twenty-one  species. 
Stove  evergreen  and  hardy  and  green- 
bouse  deciduous  twiners.  The  hardy 
require  a  dry  situation,  and  increase  by 
division  or  seeds.  Peat  or  any  light 
soil.  For  the  stove  and  green-house 
kinds,  cuttings.    Loam  and  peat. 

GONOSTEMON.  Three  species. 
Stove  evergreen  shmbs.  Cuttings,  San- 
dy loam. 

GOODENIA.  Seven  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs,  and  herbaceous 
perennials.  Seeds  or  cuttings.  Peat 
and  loam. 

GOODIA.  Three  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings  or 
seed.    Loam  and  Peat. 

GOOD  NIGHT.  Argyreia  bona  nox. 
■  GOODYERA.  Six  species.  Stove  or 
hardy  orchids.  The  former  do  best  in 
sand^  peat  and  leaf  mojild :  the  latter 
reqmre  sandy  peat,  and  are  increased 
by  division. 


GOOSEBERRY.  Ribe9  gnmmilaria 
The  European  succeed  but  indifferently 
in  this  country,  unless  it  be  in  the  dry 
atmosphere  of  a  city.  Mildew,  the 
especial  enemy  of  this  frait,  seisea  on 
it,  and  speedily  arrests  the  circnlation 
of  the  juices— the  consequence  is  inevi- 
table disease.  It  has  been  said  that  a 
solution  of  whale-oil  soap  will  destroy 
the  parasite,  and  preserve  the  fruit 
healthful  and  perfect. 

Varietiei.^U  quality  be  the  chief 
consideration,  as  most  asauredly  it  ought 
to  be,  the  following  are  the  beat : — 

Red  Champagne. 

Red  Turkey. 

Keen*s  seedling,  Warrington. 

Early  White. 

Woodward's  Whitesmith. 

Hebbnrn. 

Green  Prolific. 

White  Fig. 

Pigmaston. 

Green  Gage. 

Yellow  Champagne. 

Taylor's  Bright  Venus. 

Red  Warrington. 

Rumbullion. 

If  size  be  the  primary  object,  the 
following  may  be  cultivated : — 

Reds. 

Lion^  Provider. 
London. 
Roaring  Lion. 
Young  Wonderful. 

Whites, 

Miss  Walton. 
Philip  the  First. 
Tally-ho. 
White  Eagle. 

YeUowt. 

Leader. 
Pilot. 
Teaser. 
Two-to-one. 


Briton. 
Companion. 
Conquering  Hero. 
Guido. 


Cossack. 
Fleur-de-Lis. 
Freedom. 
Lady  Stanley. 

Broom  Girl. 
Bird  Lime. 
Catherina. 
Gold  finder. 
Gunner. 


Green  Prince. 
Keepsake. 
Overall. 
Providence. 


Greens. 

Peaeook. 
Turn-out. 
Thumper. 
Weatherooek. 


The  size  to  which  some  of  these  have 
been  grown  are  as  follows  :— 

Roaring  Lion     ....  29  dwts. 

Teazer S2|  " 

Young  Wonderful  .    .    .  27^  « 

Companion SS    '* 
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■mi  muit  bs  kept  modentdj  moiit  un- 
til the;  tie  lug*  CDoogb  to  prick  out 
ii  bedi. 

CtiltiHgt  >ra  ttati  bMt  mode  orprapa- 
gatisg  ipprored  kinds.  Take  a  bearing 
(boot  not  le»  thin  nine  inchCB  longi 
rcmoTB  all  the  bada  bat  the  top  three, 
and  barj  them  to  within  an  inch  af  Ihe 
loweit  bnd  lelL  Plant  them  in  ravia 
eighteen  iochei  apirl  each  wa;. 

Ctitturt. — At  the  end  of  the  fint  jear. 


Blobeieenanddolrojed.  Thiido 
irj  jear  in  December,  and  ai  looa 
•■  tl>e  eoU  ii  taken  out,  ipread  cowdung 
root!  u  ahoivn  at  B,  afler 
lace  the  earlh  that  hu  been 


ir  the  fir 


vill  b 


fit  li 


ing  out. 


They 

It  eight  reel 

•OSM  rich  compoit  ma}  be  added  •■ 

great  «{recl  towarda  the  SaTOur,  li 

and  nbiindaiice  oF  the  crop. — Doj/U. 

"  There  ii  a  coutinnal  tendi 

■    branchei. 


■eedlingi  to  propagate,  do  not  take  out 
the  wil,  but  la;  the  manars  round  them, 
and  coier  it  with  a  lajer  ot  eirtb, 
which  encourage!  the  pJani  to  produce 

■■  B;  theie  means  good  buahei  are 
Boooer  obtained  tban  bj  cutlinga,  and 
general  I J  apeak  ing,  well-rooted  ancken 
may  be  taken  off  in  October,  which 
produce  fruit  the  following  lear.  The 
cuttinge  should  be  deprived  of  all  their 

are  put  into  the  around  to  take  cuttings 
from  twel>e  to  nlleen  inches  long,  cut 
the  Dpper  end  to  a'     '   ' 


other 


below 


'  is  a  coutinnal  tendency  i 


i    the  fowBit  of  all,  finlil     „  , 
,  bj  ■  horiioalal  clean   cut.' 

1       PrtmiTig  in  the  summer  ii 
>jto  piDching    off  tuperBuo   ~ 


maoj  kinds  or  soita. 
stopping  and  woundio| 
tbej  will  in  general  f 


ling  kept  in 


e  gooseberry  g 
owing    M   the 

'f  S™JmTn  V 


•'  The  Lancaahit 
eis  adopt  the   foil 

lent  plan  of  inaurii 
"  Is  tb«  sketch,  (Fig.  6DJ  A  is  the 
rig.  60. 


admit  the  light, 
ing,"  say*  Mr.  Doyle,  '■  lome  fine  yo 
shoots  sbould  ba  left  in  the  most  i 
place  aa  bearing  wood  for 


the 


le  of  the  old 

iches  ihould 

I,  which 


ensuing  year,  and  room 

for  them  by  cutting  out  i 

wood.    Each  of  the  old  b 

have  a  leader  left  of  ne' 

may   ba    shortened    according    t 

strength  so  ai  to  leave  five  or  •ixincoes 

above  the  old  wood.  Vory  strong  iboota 

need  not  be  so  much  shortened  unless 

in  a  part  of  the  bush  which  is  Dskeda 

and  reqnirei  lo  be  furnished. 

'■  Avoid  shortening  the  shoota  nnlasa 
when  the  tree  is  naked,  or  the  wood 
will  be  crowded,  tuAed,  and  productive 
ofiery  small  BDd  indifferent  fruil.  The 
leading  shoot  at  the  end  of  each  branch 
■honld,  where  it  ia  pesaibls,  tennioate 
naturally,  if  it  be  not  inconsiitant  with 
the  equable  eitent  of  the  tree ;  u>d  in 
most  oases  it  may  still  be  so  contnTed 
by  having  recourse  to  the  next  lateral 
hnuch  of  the  deiired  eileat,  and  by 


nking  ><ny  U»t  which  itraggl^d  b 
fond  It.  Lei  il  be  recollected  ihil 
the  time  when    the   yonng   treei    i 


low  tempentare,  abeat  60°  afterwardl, 
and  not  higher  tfaan  40°  at  night. 
G0RD0N1\.— Four  ipecies.     Haidy 


a  called 


dncing  and  continuing  a  clear  alein  to  a 
given  height,  (according  to  the  growth 
oftbedifl'erentliinda,)  by  Uking  off  all 

Eiipaliir>.~Vi>  frnii  ii  more  benefited 
than  that  at  the  gooaeberrj,  bj  having 
the  tree  trained  a*  an  eapalier.  It  i* 
iMat  done  to  lukei  arranged  laienge- 
wJM,  (lee  EtpalitT,)  or  the  buih  may 
be  trained  round  boop>  in  Ihii  li>nn. 


Itbe  Frai 


GOSSYPIUM.  The  Cotton  Tree. 
Lleven  ipeciea.  Btove  inDaali,  biea- 
lial),  perennial!,  or  eiergreen  ahmba. 
Tor  the  ahnibbj  liinda,  coUinga  aa4 
leedi.  The  annual*  and  biennial*, 
>eed*.    A  light  rich  aoil  and  a  moiM 

GOUANIA.  Six  apeciei 
green    climber*.    Cutting*. 

GOURD,  Bartnaria  mdgarltftiai 
PUMPKIN,  CtKurbifd  ycpo,  are  chioflf 

employed-  in  the   making  of  pica,  tc. 
.rying 


tit  the  ihick-iliinned  yellowi,  a*  the 
Mogul,  are  malted  aver  when  the  Iroit 
i*  ripe,  it  wilt  remain  good  nntil  ChriiS 

tree  in  grown  a*  an  eapalier.  To  in- 
creaae  Ihe  aiie  or  the  berriea,  abund- 
ance of  water  and  liquid  manure  are 
given  to  the  roota,  and  Ihe  berrie*  are 
aukltd  by  keeping  their  tipa  in  nucen 
of  water)  (hi*  i*  ncrificing  the  flavour 
to  increaae  the  circuqTerence  of  the 
fruit. 

rrnnfn.— The    caterpillar    and    the 
black-By  are  hotb  deatrayed  b;  lyring- 
ini  the  buibei   with  water,  and  then 
,g  the  leaiea  aboie   and  benealh 
with 


a  equaj  propor- 


Forcing.  —  Neither  the  gooaeberry 
DOT  carrantcan  be  forced  without  great 
eare.  No  heat  mnat  be  applied  when 
•hey  are  flnt  pot  andar  glaa.    A  very 


-green  tree.  G.  pnbeacen*, 
nea)  ii  a  highly  allractiie 
Clin  or  tree,  indigenoaa  to 
.    Layer*  or  cattinga.    Peat 


Peit  utd 


I  the  I 


ir  fmit . 


the  globular,  oval,  pear-ah:  , 
green,  striped,  marbled,  yoltow,  be., 
&c.  One  variety,  of  a  pale  bnfl'  or 
iaimon  colour  and  globular  form  grows 
to  the  weight  of  one  hundred  and  tan 
panod*  and  upward* :  it  ia  known  ia 
France  a*  the  Potiron  Janne,  and  a*ed 
in  (oup*,  but  in  particular  froca  being 
maahed  and  eaten  ai  potatoea  or  lam- 
ipa,  being  of  a  very  pleaaant  and  pecu- 
liar flavour.     The  bnttle-ihaped    i*  of 


Flor 


«tkabte  i 


oil-flaal 


n  of  A 


ita  milopepo,  the  Sqnaah.  Cu- 
curbila  niccnda,  Ihe  Vegeuble  Marrow. 
Both  Iheie  are  cultivated  for  the  Iruit, 
which  being  gathered  when  of  the  aiie 
of  a  gnoae'B  egg,  ia  boiled  whole  ia 
anil  and  water,  laid  npon  toast,  and 
eaten  a*  lapiragui.  Of  the  aqnaah, 
there  ate  almoat  a*  many  varietiea  aa  of 
the  pODipion,  and  aimilarlj  character- 
iied.  The  young  fruit  ia  moch  oaed  ia 
pickle*.  Tbey  may  be  aown  in  a  hot- 
bed ormoderata  atrength,  under  a  frame 
or  hand-glaaaea  it  the  end  of  March  or 
early  in  April.  In  Hay  they  may  be 
•own  in  the  open  ground,  beneath  a 
•oath  ftnce,  to  reroain,  or  in  a  hot-bed, 
ifat  iu  cotnmencemenl,  la  forward  the 
plania  Ibr  tranaplanting  at  it*  cloae,  or 
early  in  June.  The  pUoti  are  fit  fbr 
tranaplanting  when  they  hate  got  finr 
rough  leaiea,  or  when  of  al>oat  a 
month's  growth.    They  ma*t  bs  plait- 
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•d  wtlhoat  may  shelter  ob  danghilli,  or 
ia  bole«  prepared  ai  directed  for  the 
of^  ground  crop  of  ettCQinben.  Some 
OMT  be  inserted  beneath  pales,  walls 
or  nedges,  to  be  trained  regalarly  over 
them  en  accoant  of  their  ornamental 
appearance.  Thej  may  be  treated  in 
erery  respect  like  the  eucumbery  only 
they  do  not  want  so  much  care.  They 
reqaire  abundance  of  water  in  dry 
weather.  When  the  ranners  have  ex- 
teaoed  three  feet,  they  may  be  pegged 
down  and  covered  with  earth  at  a  joint ; 
thw  will  cause  the  production  of  roots, 
and  the  iongei:  continuance  of  the  plant 
ia  vigour. 

Tl^  fruit  for  seed  shoal d  be  selected 
sad  treated  as  directed  for  the  cucum- 
ber. It  is  ripe  in  the  coarse  of  Sep- 
tember or  October. 

We  have  retained  this  article  in  its 
miginal  form  as  a  matter  of  curiosity, 
Bot  only  as  regards  the  artificial  means 
necessary  in  Great  Britain,  for  the  pro- 
dactionofthe  paropkin  and  the  squash, 
hot  also  with  reference  to  the  manner 
ia  which  the  latter  vegetable  is  serv- 
ed at  table.  In  the  United  States  no 
person  who  cultivates  a  garden,  how- 
ever small,  can  be  presumed  ignorant 
ai  to  the  culture  of  these  vines,  and  it 
it  dicrefbre  unnecessary  to  add  a  word 
of  isatniction.  The  pumpkin  described 
as  the  PoHren  Jawu  is  the  one  known 
with  us  as  the  mammoth,  of  which  spe- 
etmens  have  been  exhibited  before  the 
Peaa^lvania Horticultural  Society, over 
eight  tteX  in  circumference. 

GOVENTA.  Four  species.  Stove 
orchids.  O.  gardneri  an  herbaceous 
peremnal.  Division.  Sandy  peat  and 
tifbt  loam.    G.lagenophora,  as  a  swamp 

SYaat  in  very  sandy  peat.  «  Having 
lied  a  twenty-four  with  about  two 
iocties  of  crocks,  place  over  them  a 
layer  of  spungy  peat  for  two  or  three 
iachea  more,  and  then  fill  it  up  with 
nearly  equal  ouantities  of  sharp  sand 
and  heath  mould,  so  that  the  surface  is 
nearly  all  sand.  Place  it  near  the  light 
in  a  cool  part  of  the  stove  about  60^, 
and  keep  it  very  wet  as  long  as  it  con- 
tinnes  growing.  It  generally  flowers  in 
April  or  May.  Remove  to  the  green- 
house after  flowering,  and  keep  quite 
dry  in  the  stove  from  October  to  Feb- 
ruary.»» — Card,  Ckron. 

GRAFF  or  GRAFT.    See  ScUm. 

GRAFTING  is  anitiDf  a  scion  or 
17 


part  of  a  branch  of  one  plant  upon  the 
root,  branch,  or  stem  of  another. 

Grafting  is  a  difficult  mode  of  multi- 
plying an  individual,  because  it  is  re- 
quisite so  to  fit  the  scion  to  the  stock, 
that  some  portion  of  their  alburnums 
and  inner  barks  must  coincide,  other- 
wise the  requisite  circulation  of  the 
sap  is  prevented.  No  graft  will  suc- 
ceed if  not  immediately  grafted  upon  a 
nearly  kindred  stock.  I  say  iromedi- 
atelvy  because  it  is  possible  that  by 
graning  on  the  most  dissimilar  species 
on  which  it  will  take,  and  then  moving 
it  with  some  of  the  stock  attached,  to 
another  stock  still  more  remotely  allied, 
that  a  grafl  may  be  made  to  succeed 
though  supplied  with  sap  from  roots  of 
a  very  dissimilar  species.  Thus  some 
pear  scions  can  hardly  be  made  to  unite 
with  a  quince  stock ;  but  if  they  be 
grafled  upon  a  young  shoot  and  after- 
wards inserted  in  a  quince  stock,  they 
grow  as  freely  as  if  inserted  in  a  seed- 
ling pear  stock. 

The  reason  for  this  unusual  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  uniting  kindred  species, 
arises  from  one  or  more  of  these  causes. 
First,  the  sap  flowing  at  discordant' 
periods.  Secondly,  the  proper  juices 
being  dissimilar.  Or  thirdly,  the  sap 
vessels  being  of  inappropriate  calibre. 

Grafting  is  employed,  first,  to  multiply 
any  desired  variety  or  species;  second- 
ly, to  aceelerate  its  fruitfulness,  as 
when  the  shoot  of  a  two  year  old  apple 
seedling  is  grafted  upon  a  stock  oi  six 
years'  growth,  it  will  arrive  at  fruitful- 
ness much  Sooner  than  one  left  on  the 
parent  stem ;  thirdly,  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  by  having  a  more 
abundant  supply  of  sap ;  and  fourthly, 
to  renew  the  productiveness  of  stocks 
from  which  previous  kinds  had  failed. 

The  best  modes  of  grafting  are  thus 
described  by  Dr.  Lindiey  in  his  admir- 
able Theory  of  Horticulture: — ^^WMp 
grafting  is  the^ommonest  kind;  it  is 
performed  by  heading  down  a  stock, 
then  paring  one  side  of  it  bare  for  the 
space  of  an  inch  or  so,  and  cutting 
down  obUquely  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
pared  part,  towards  the  pith ;  the  scion 
is  levelled  obliquely  to  a  length  corre- 
sponding with  the  pared  surface  of  the 
stock,  and  an  incision  is  made  into  it 
near  the  upper  end  of  the  wound  ol>- 
liquoly  upwards  so  .as  to  form  a  *  tongue,* 
which  is  forced  into  the  corresponding 
wound  in  the  stock ;  care  is  then  taken 
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diat  the  baric  of  the  acion  ia  exactly  ad- 
Jvated  to  that  ofthe  stock, 
and  the  two  are  bound 
firmly  together. 

<<  Here  the  mere  con- 
tact of  the  two  enables 
the  sap  flowing  upwards 
throuffD  the  stock  to  sua- 
tain  the  life  of  the  scion 
until  the  latter  can  de- 
relop  ita  buds,  which  then 
send  downwards  their 
wood  ;  at  the  aaroe  time 
the  cellular  system  of  the 
parts  in  contact  unites  by 
granulations,  and  when 
the  wood  descends  it 
passes  through  the  cel- 
lular depoait,  and  holds 
the  whole  together. 

"  The  use  of  « tongue- 
ing*  is  merely  to  steady 
the  scion  and  to  prevent 
its  slipping.  The  advantage  of  this  mode 
of  grafting  is  the  quickness  with  which 
it  may  be  performed ;  the  diaadvantage 
is,  that  the  surfaces  applied  to  each 
other,  are  much  smaller  than  can  be 
secured  by  other  means. 

« It  is,  however,  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  oM  crown  grafting,  still  em- 
ployed in  the  rude  unskilful  practice  of 
some  continental  gardeners,  but  expel- 
led from  Great  Britain  ;  fvhicb  consists 
4>f  nothing  more  than  heading  down  a 
stock  wi£  an  exactly  horizontal  cut, 
and  splitting  it  through  the  middle,  into 
which  is  forced  the  end  of  a  scion  cut 
into  the  form  of  a  wedge,  when  the 
whole  are  bound  together.  In  this 
method  the  split  in  the  stock  can  hardly 
be  made  to  heal  without  great  care  ; 
the  union  between  the 
Fig.  63.  edges  of  the  scion  and 
those  of  the  stock  is  very 
imperfect,  because  the 
bark  of  the  former  necea- 
sarily  lies  upon  the  wood 
of  the  latter,  except  just 
at  the  sides;  and  from 
the  impossibility  of  bring- 
ing the  two  barks  in  con- 
tact, neither  the  ascend- 
ing nor  descending  cur- 
rents of  sap  are  able  freely 
to  intermingle.  This  plan 
is  much  improved  by  cutting  out  the 
stock  into  the  form  of  a  wedge,  instead 
of  splitting ;  it  may,  however,  be  advan- 
tageously employed  for  such  plants  aa 


Caotacees    the    parts  ef  wfciciiy  ow- 
ing to  their  aucoulence,  rea- 
dily form  a  union  with  each  Fig.  64. 
other. 

«  A  far  better  method  than 
whip  gr<tfUng,  but  more  te- 
dious, is  saddle  grafting,  in 
which  the  stock  is  pared  ob- 
liquely on  both  aides  till  it 
becomes  an  inverted  wedge, 
and  the  acion  is  slit  up  the 
centre,  when  its  sides  are 
pared  down  till  they  fit  .the 
sides  of  the  stock.  In  this 
method  the  greatest  possible 
quantity  of  surface  is  brought 
into  contact,  and  the  parts  are 
mutually  so  adjusted,  that  the 
aacending  sap  is  freely  received 
from  the  stock  by  the  scion, 
while  at  the  aame  time,  the 
descending  sap  can  flow  freely 
from  the  scion  into  the  stock.  Mr. 
Knight,  in  describing  this  mode  of 
operating,  haa  the  foTlpwing  obeerra- 
tions: 

«  The  fftaft  first  begins  its  efibrts  to 
unite  itself  to  the  stock  just  at  the  period 
when  the  formation  of  a  new  internal 
layer  of  bark  commences  in  the  spring, 
and  the  fluid  which  generates  tlya  layer 
of  bark,  and  which  also  f«eds  the  in- 
serted graft,  radiatea  in  every  direction 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  medulla-  to  the 
external  surface  of  the  albumuas. 

<(  The  graft  is  of  courae  most  advan- 
tageously placed  when  it  presents  the 
largest  surface  to  receive  such  fluid,  and 
when  the  fluid  itself  is  made  to  deviate 
least  from  its  natural  course.  This 
takes  place  most  efficiently  when,  (as 
in  this  saddle  grafting)  a  graft  of  nearly 
equal  siso  with  the  stock  is  divided  at 
it^base  and  made  to  stand  astride  the 
stock,  and  when  the  two  divisions  of 
the  graft  are  pared  extremely  thin,  at 
and  near  their  lower  extreaoities,  so 
that  they  may  be  brought  into  close 
contact  with  the  stock  (from  which  bat 
little  bark  or  wood  should  be  pared  oth 
by  the  ligature.'*— flor^.  7V<mt.  147. 

To  execute  aaddle  grafting  properiy, 
the  scion  and  stock  should  be  of  equal 
size ;  and  where  that  cannot  be,  n  se- 
cond method,  in  which  the  seioa  may 
be  much  smaller  than  the  stock,  has 
been  described  by  the  same  great  £ai«- 
doner. 

This  is  practised  upon  small  stocks 
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Orafting  Clay  it  belt  made  of  two 
parte  cow-dung;  three  parti  common 
slay  ;  and  one  part  awni  or  beardi  of 
larley,  kneaded  together  tboronghlj. 

Graftins  IFoi.— Molilbait  ii  uiually 
Employed  for  doling  the  wound  of  Ihn 
■lock,  but  it  il  far  preferable  to  uia 
■ronted,  and  oter  thii  a  coating  of  tha 
grafting  wai,  made  according  to  the 
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Common  pitch    .....  4 

Yellow  wM 4 
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Nitre  (carbonate  of  potaih, 
powdered) 1 

The  tame  composition  spread  upon 
slips  of  linen  makes  Grafting  Plaster, 
frcKjoently  used  bj  amateur  budders. 

GRAMMANTHES  chlorafiora. 
Stove  annual.  Seeds.  Loam  and  lime 
rubbish. 

GRAMMATOPHYLLUM.  Two  spe- 
cies.   Stove  orchids.    Division.  Wood. 

GRANGER! A  borbonica.  Stove  ever- 
green tree.    Cuttings.    Peat  and  loam. 

GRAPE-VINE  (Ftrts  vintfera).  Of 
this  fruit  ninetv-nine  varieties  are  culti- 
vated in  the  Chiswick  Garden. 

Open-voaU  euiture.  —  VarietUt  best 
suited  for  this,  according  to  the  experi- 
ence of  Mr.  Uoare,  are : — 

Black  Hamburgh. 
Black  Prince. 
Esperione. 
Black  Muscadine. 
Miller's  Burgundy. 
Claret  Grape. 
Black  Frontignan. 
Grizzly  Frontignan. 
White  Frontignan. 
White  Muscadine. 
Malmsey  Muscadine. 
White  Sweetwater. 

Eighty-siz  of  the  varieties  have  been 
cultivated  at  Wilbeck  within  the  last 
seven  years,  but  only  about  fourteen 
found  of  superior  excellence,  and  many 
of  the  others  were  mere  synonymes. 
Mr.  Tillery,  from  this  long  course  of  ex- 
perience and  observation^  recommends 
the  following  selections : — 

"  For  the  Earliest  House,— The  Pur- 
ple Constantia,  or  Frontignan;  White 
Frontignan  ;  Black  Prince ;  Dutch,  or 
Stillward^s  Sweetwater;  Black  Ham- 
burgh ;  and  Tripoli. 

« For  Stove,  —  White  Muscat  of 
Alexandria;  Purple  Constantia;  White 
Frontignan ;  Grizzly  Frontignan ;  Black 
Muscat ;  and  Black  Damascus. 

*<  For  Green-house.  — •  Black  Ham- 
burgh; Tripoli;  Grove-end  Sweetwa- 
ter; and  Muscadine. 

«  For  Latest  House.— VfesVn  St.  Pe- 
ter's, and  Charlesworth's  Tokay. 

'*For  a  Single  House  with  fourteen 
raflers. — One  Purple  Constantia;  one 
White  Frontignan;  one  Royal  Musca- 
dine, or  Chasselas  D'Arboyce;  three 
Muscats;  three  Black  Haroburghs,  or 
Tripolis;  three  West's  St.  Peter's;  and 
two  Black  Princes. 


«  For  Pot-CuUurey  to  coTer  in  dnrisff 
April  and  May. — Purple  Constantia  and 
White  Frontignan."— C^Ysif  Gar.  Jour. 

Until  recently  but  few  houses  for  the 
exclusive  growth  of  grapes  under  glaae» 
had  been  erected  in  the  United  States. 
The  success  which  attended  the  effort 
in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
and  other  cities,  has  excited  emulation, 
and  at  this  day  (1847)  one  of  the  meet 
attractive  features  of  our  Horticultural 
exhibitions,  are  grapes  grown  under 
glass,  not  exclusively  through  the  agen- 
cy of  fire-heat,  but  in  many  instances 
by  the  aid  of  the  glass  alone. 

Propagation. — Layering  is  the  most 
certain  and  most  expeditious  mode  of 
propagating  the  grape-vine.  In  the  first 
part  of  Mkrch  cut  away  the  fourth  bad 
of  the  shoot  to  be  layered,  pass  the 
shoot  through  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
garden-pot,  fill  this  with  light  rich  earth, 
so  that  the  wound  of  that  fourth  bud  is 
in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  two  bods 
above  its  surface ;  fix  the  pot  firmly  to 
the  waM,  so  as  not  to  be  disturbed;  keep 
the  earth  constantly  moist  with  liquid 
manure,  giving  a  little  every  day,  and 
a  little  moss  tied  over  the  surface  and 
round  the  sides  of  the  pot  to  check 
evaporation.  Cut  away  the  layer  from 
the  parent  in  the  last  week  of  August ; 
and,  turning  it  out  from  the  pot,  trttik- 
out  at  ail  disturbing  the  earthy  plant  it 
where  it  is  to  remain,  and  water  it 
plentifully  with  liquid  manure  until  the 
leaves  begin  to  &1I.  , 

Cuttings. — At  the  time  of  autumn- 
pruning  select  some  middle-sized,  well- 
ripened  shoots,  cut  off'  lengths  of  nx 
buds,  keep  there  in  moist  suid  through 
the  winter,  and,  at  the  end  of  March, 
cut  them  in  half,  remove  the  two  lower 
buds,  and  plant  them  under  a  wall  hav- 
ing an  eastern  aspect,  leaving  the  upper 
bud  just  above  the  surface,  and  cover- 
ing them  with  a  hand-glass.  The  soil 
must  be  light,  rich,  and  well  pulverized, 
pressed  close  round  the  cuttings,  and 
kept  constantly  moist  with  liquid  manure 
until  the  leaves  fall  in  autumn.  The 
surface  round  them  should  be  stirred 
at  least  twice  a  week  to  allow  the  air 
unimpeded  entrance. 

Coiling  is  only  a  peculiar  mode  of 
propagating  by  cuttings  suggested  by 
Mr.  Mearns,  whose  practice  has  been 
epitomised  thus  by  Dr.  Lindley : — 

«  In  the  propagation  of  vines  by  coil- 
ing, Mr.  Mearns'  practice,  if  single  rods 
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e  cnttieg  begii 
•aooi  IS  trmiued  epright,  aniu  iiiaaeien 
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Ibree  of  the  bads  will  alao  be  eicited 
■I  iba  eune  time,  ia  which  cue  the 
iboots  ire  col  down  to  ifae  'loweat  ei- 


rele  iDd  tendrili.     None 

are  allowed  lo  grow  !on_ 

lenr  toni  Teel,  at  which  length  the  topi 

aie  pinched  off,  the  appermoil  literal, 

which  i>  alao  alopped  at  the  fini  joint, 

being  left  to  carrj  off  the   remaining 


trellia.  To  preieot  eTiporition  the  atera 

kept  conatantlj  moiit  until  the  grapei 

up  to  thia  period,  ire  eaconraged  bj 
bottODi-heit  end  ahiFting;  and  the  qitia- 
aty  of  fhiit  ia  regulated  h;  the  eiie  of 
the  pot  and  the  quality  of  the  Tine." — 
Sard.  Ckron, 

Seii. — To  raiae  new  Tarietiei  seed 
IVom  the  laigeat,  earlieat,  and  heal  rip- 
ened  berrie*  muat  be  separated  from 
their  palp,  and  kept  until  the  Februarj 
following  J  then  to  be  sown  in  "pota 
filled  with  light  freih  mould,  and  plunged 
moderately  warm  hot-bed.     They 
come  up  in  four  or  eix  weeka  i  and 
a  the  planli  ire  about  lii  inches 
,  they  should  be  tranaplanted  aingly 


leaies   &1I   they  are  headed  down  lo 

into   rorly-eighta,  and  afterwards  into 

eie,  two,  or  three  joints,  according  to 

pota  of  larger  aize. 

■ortbera  aapect.    When  cold  weiiher 

quire;    allow  abundance   of  light  and 

•ets  in  they  are  taken  back  to  a  sbel- 

air,  aod  carefully  avoid  injuring  any  of 

Ured  apol,  and  plunged  in  the  ground 

the  leaiea.     Cut  down  the  plants  every 

B   protect  the   roots,  tbe   pota   being 

autumn  lo  goad  buds,  and  suffer  only 

■niched  over,  end  the  rode  coTered  to 

one  of  these  lo  eilend  itself  in  the  fol- 

protect Ihem  ftom  froat. 

lowing  spring.  Shift  into  larger  pnta, 
aa   occasion    requirea,  till    thcjF    hare 

"When  these  yearling  potted  rinea 

produced  fruit.     Thia,  under  good  ma- 

commended to  bow  *  piece  of  wire 

nagement,  will  Uke  place  in  the  fourth 

abOTe  the  pot  with  both  iti  ends  run- 
ilagdowD  the  inaide,  ofaufficienl  height 
to  ^low  the  whole  length  of  the  atem  to 

orJflh  year,  when  the  approved  sorts 
shAild    be  selected,  and  the  rest  de- 

stroyed, or  used  as  aloeka  on  vrhich  to 
grail  or  inarch  goo4  sorts."— £nc.  qf 

iccompinying  figure. 

Gard. 

"  The  bada  Irom  the  atem  being  thus 

ir  ■  hybrid  grape  be  required,  iha 

bent,  break  more  regularly  ;  and  when 

stimens  of  the  female  parent  muat  he 

thia  ia  effected  the  vine  ia  united,  and 

cnt  iwiT  with  very  ahirp-poinled  scie- 
son   b«fi>re  their  inttaers   have  berst, 
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and  the  pollen  be  applied  to  the  stigma 
from  the  male  desired  to  be  the  other 
parent.  No  Terj  superior  varieties  have 
yet  rewarded  those  who  have  attempted 
thus  to  improve  the  grape. 

Budding.  —  A  good  authority  thus 
states  his  mode : — 

*<  About  the  first  week  in  March  I 

ferform  the  operation :  or,  as  soon  as 
perceive  the  sap  begin  to  rise,  I  cut 
from  a  branch,  about  three  inches  in 
length,  an  eye  having  attached  as  much 
wood  as  I  could  possibly  get  with  it ; 
at  each  end  of  the  eye,  I  cut  off  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  upper  bark, 
making  the  ends  quite  thin ;  I  next  mea- 
sure off  the  exact  length  of  the  bud,  on 
the  base  of  the  vine  intended  to  be 
budded,  and  make  a  nick  slanting  up- 
ward at  the  upper  part,  and  another 
slanting  downward  at  the  bottom.  1 
then  take  the  piece  neatly  out,  so  that 
the  bud  may  fit  nicely  in  ;  and  by  mak- 
ing the  nick  as  stated  above,  each  end 
of  the  bud  is  covered  by  the  bark  of  the 
shoot.  I  bind  the  buds  firmly  round 
with  matting,  and  clay  it,  taking  care, 
however,  that  the  clay  does  not  cover 
the  eye  of  the  bad  :  I  then  tie  it  round 
with  moss,  and  keep  it  constantly 
damp  ;  and  as  the  sap  rises  in  the  vine, 
the  bud  begins  to  swell. 

<<  When  the  vine  commences  to  push 
out  young  shoots,  take  the  top  ones  off, 
in  order  to  throw  a  little  more  sap  into 
the  bud,  and  as  you  perceive  it  getting 
stronger,  take  off  more  young  shoots, 
and  so  continue  until  you  have  taken 
off  all  the  young  shoots.  Budding  can 
only  be  performed  where  the  long-rod 
system  is  practised,  as  in  that  case  you 
have  the  power  of  confining  the  sap  to 
the  bud,  which  will  grow  vigorously. 
As  soon  as  you  perceive  this,  cut  the 
vine  down  to  the  bud.  Budding  has  the 
advantage  over  grafling,  by  not  leaving 
an  unsightly  appearance  where  the  bud 
was  inserted.  I  always  allow  the  mat- 
ting to  remain  on  until  about  the  month 
of  September." 

Grqfting, — '<The  best  method,"  says 
Dr.  Lindley,  <<  of  grafting  vines  is  to 
shorten  the  branch,  or  shoot,  at  the 
winter  pruning  to  the  most  eligible  place 
for  inserting  the  graft.  The  graft  should 
be  kept  in  sufiiciently  moist  soil  till  the 
time  of  performing  the  operation,  and 
for  a  week  previous  in  the  same  tem- 
perature as  that  which  the  vines  to  be 
operated  upon  are  growing.  • 


«  When  such  Dortions  of  the  latter 
as  are  shortened  for  receiving  the  grafts 
have  made  a  bit  of  shoot,  graft  as  yea 
would  other  finit  trees,  taking  care  to 
preserve  the  shoot  at  the  top  in  claying, 
and  until  the  buds  on  the  sdon  have 
pushed,  then  shorten  it  back.  Inarching 
may  be  performed  any  time  after  the 
vines  have  started,  so  far  as  to  bleed." 
— Gard.  Chron, 

Mr.  Knight,  the  late  eminent  pre- 
sident of  the  Horticultural  Society,  baa 
left  this  record  of  his  experiments  on 
the  same  mode  of  propagation:  — **l 
conceived  it  probable  that  Uie  success 
of  the  Roman  cultivators  in  grafting 
their  vines  might  arise  from  the  selec- 
tion of  grafts  similar  to  their  cnttingSg 
and  the  result  of  the  following  ezp^i- 
ment  leads  me  to  believe  my  conjecture 
to  be  well  founded.  I  selected  three 
cuttings  of  the  Black  Uambui^h  Grape, 
each  having  at  its  base  one  joint  of  two 
years  old  of  wood  :  these  were  inserted 
in,  or  rather  fitted  to  branches  of  nearly 
the  same  size,  but  of  greater  age ;  and 
all  succeeded  most  peifectly.  The  clay 
which  surrounded  the  base  of  the  grafts 
was  kept  constantly  moist,  and  the 
moistpre  thus  supplied  tO  the  graft  ope- 
rated very  beneficially,  at  least,  if  it 
was  not  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
operation.  A  very  skilful  gardener  in  my 
vicinity,  to  whom  I  mentioned  my  inten- 
tion of  trying  the  foregoing  experiment, 
was  completely  successful  by  a  some- 
what different  method.  He  used  grafts 
similar  to  mine,  but  his  vine  grew  under 
the  roof  of  the  hot^house,  in  which  sit- 
uation he  found  it  difficult  to  attach 
such  a  quantity  of  clay  as  would  supply 
the  requisite  degree  of  moisture  to  the 
graft ;  and  he  therefore  supported  a  pot 
under  each  graft,  upon  which  he  raised 
the  mould  in  heaps  sufiiciently  high  to 
cover  the  grafts  and  supply  them  with 
moisture.  The  grafts  which  I  used 
consisted  of  about  two  inches  old  wood, 
and  five  of  annual  wood,  by  which 
means  the  junction  of  the  new  and  old 
wood,  at  which  point  cuttings  most  rea- 
dily emit  shoots  and  receive  nutriment, 
was  placed  close  to  the  head  of  the 
stock,  and  a  single  bud  only  was  ex- 
posed to  vegetate." — KnighVt  P<^«n^ 

As  the  practice  is  rather  precarious, 
I  will  add  further,  the  observations  of 
Mr.  Braddick : — **  I  feel  confident  in 
stating  that  healthy  vines  may  be  suc- 
cessfully grafted  with  young  w0Dd  of 
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tka  preeading  jeai^s  frowdi,  Brom  the 
tiio*  that  tb«  sbooti  ofthe  ftooks which 
the  grafU  are  to  be  pat  opon  hare  made 
fi>or  or  five  eyes,  until  mid-Mmmer, 
with  every  proepect  of  the  grafts  grow- 
iag,  aod  withoot  the  least  danger  ofthe 
stocks  saffering  by  bleeding.  They  may 
likewiae  be  grafted  with  shoots  of  the 
same  summer's  growth,  worked  in  the 
rind  of  the  young  wood,  from  the  time 
that  the  ^oung  bunches  of  grapes  be- 
eome  visible  on  the  stocks  till  July, 
oot  of  doors,  or  till  a  month  later  under 
class.  The  operation  must  not  be  per- 
formed later  than  the  periods  here  spe- 
cified, because  time  is  necessary  for  the 
Eag  shoots  of  the  graft  to  become 
1  aad  ripen  beCbre  winter."— Aor<. 
.  Trant. 
Single  Eyeif  or  Buds^ — ^Mr.  Appleby 
gives  the  followihg  directions  for  this 
mode  of  propagation :— <<  Take  a  single 
bod  with  about  half  an  inch  of  wood  on 
each  dde  of  it,  and  insert  it  in  a  pot 
four  inches  in  diameter,  filled  with  light 
rich -soil,  covering  the  bud  half  an  inch, 
aad  pressing  the  earth  firmly  about  it, 
place  the  pots  in  a  bark  bed,  or  dung 
bed  covered  with  saw  dust;  either  of 
these  will  do,  provided  the  heat  is 
moderate.  It  will  soon  shoot  up  above 
the  soil  and  begin  to  send  out  roots ; 
water  very  sparingly,  for  a  time  in- 
creasiag  the  quantity  as  it  requires  it. 
Air  is  given  oa  all  mild  days  to  make 
it  become  stoat  and  of  a  good  colour. 
As  sooB  aa  the  roots  reach  the  aides  ef 
the  pots,  shift  into  large  pots,  which 
opeiatioB  may  be  done  thrice  during 
the  growing  season;  it  will  require  a 
stick  to  support  it,  and  all  the  supers 
flwMe  leaves  and  tendrils  removed; 
ripen  the  wood  by  keeping  as  dry  an 
atmosphere  in  the  pit  or  frame  as  pos- 
sible oaring  the  latter  part  of  the  sea- 
sea,  endeavouring  to  effect  this  without 
any  redaction  of  temperatare,  which 
iboald  average  about  1(P  Fahrenheit. 
When  the  wcKni  is  sufficiently  ripened, 
keep  the  plant  in  a  cool  house  or  frame, 
jost  protected  from  frost  until  the  plant- 
ing season.'*— Oord.  Chron. 

WALL  CT7LTUBE. 

AMpeet, — The  object  to  be  obtained 
is  not  only  wannth,  but  shelter  from 
the  wind,  which  is  injurious  to  the  vine 
at  all  times  of  its  growth.  To  secure 
this  desaderatom,  the  best  aspect  is  S.£. 
Eves  £.  by  Nt  is  a  good  aspect.    Any 


westerly  point  or  even  due  8.,  exposes 
the  vine  to  the  strong  winds  which  pre- 
vail from  the  W.  and  S.W. 

Soi/.— The  best  soil  is  a  light,  rich, 
sandy  loam,  eighteen  inches  deep,  rest- 
ing on  a  drainage  of  twelve  inches  of 
bricklayers'  rubbish. 

Manurm, — ^The  richest  manures,  such 
as  night-soil,  blood,  bone-dost,  and 
butchers'  ofTal,  are  most  beneficial  to 
vines,  and  should  be  added  annually  to' 
the  border  in  which  they  grow.  Daring 
the  time  of  their  being  in  bloom,  a  alight' 
trench  in  a  circuit  three  feet  from  .tiie 
stem  should  be  opened,  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  house  slop  pail,  ioapy 
water,  and  urine,  be  poured  into  it 
daily. 

Walls,  for  the  grape-vine,  need  never 
be  higher  than  eight  feet,  and  the  more 
substantial  the  better,  as  they  cool 
slowly  in  proportion  to  their  thickness. 
They  should  be  painted  annually  with 
a  creamy  mixture  of  <me  part  lime  and 
two  parts  soot,  to  fill  up  the  nail  holes, 
the  harbours  of  insects,  to  destroy  moss, 
and  to  increase  the  warmth  ofthe  wall. 
Although  a  dark-coloured  body  radi- 
ates heat,  and  consequently  cools  more 
quickly  than  a  similar  body  of  a  light 
colour,  yet  this  is  prevented  if  a  proper 
screen  is  placed  before  it.  (See  Shelters.) 
A  coping  should  project  from  the  top 
of  the  wall  four  inches  wide,  if  this  be 
four  feet  high,  and  an  additional  inch 
for  every  foot  of  height. 

Pruning  and  Training.  —  The  vine 
bears  on  wood  one  year  old  only,  and 
this  knowledge  must  control  these  ope- 
rations, for  after  a  branch  has  borne  it 
is  of  no  forther  use ;  and  in  pruning,  a 
chief  object  consequently,  is  to  get  rid 
of  all  the  old  wood  that  can  be  spared. 
As  Mr.  Clement  Hoarse's  practice  is 
founded  upon  this,  I  adopt  his  rules 
without  any  modification.  He  obtains, 
he  says :— ^'  All  the  fruit  of  a  vine  from 
a  few  shoots  trained  at  foil  length,  in- 
stead of  from  a  great  number  of  spurs 
or  short  shoots.  To  provide  these  shoots 
the  former  bealrers  are  cut  down  to  very 
short  spurs  at  the  autumnal  pruning, 
and  at  tne  same  time  a  sufficient  number 
of  shoots  are  left  at  whole  length  to 
produce  fruit  in  the  following  year;  at 
the  succeeding  autumn  these  latter  ar* 
cut  down  to  verv  short  spurs,  and  the 
long  shoots  that  have  puahed  from  the 
spurs  are  trained  at  whole  length  aa 
before,  and  to  on  annoally  in  altemattt 
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raccenion.  Thii  method  recommends 
itself  by  its  simplicity,  by  the  old  wood 
of  the  vine  being  annually  got  rid  of, 
by  the  small  number  of  wounds  inflicted 
in  the  pruning,  by  the  clean  and  hand- 
some appearance  of  the  vine,  and  by 
the  great  ease  with  which  it  is  managed, 
in  consequence  of  its  occupying  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  wall. 

«  Ist.  In  pruning,  always  cut  up- 
wards, and  in  a  sloping  direction. 

*<  2d.  Always  leave  an  inch  of  blank 
wood  beyond  the  terminal  bud,  and  let 
the  cut  be  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bud. 

<<3d.  Prune  so  as  to  leave  as  few 
wounds  as  possible,  and  let  the  surface 
of  every  cut  be  perfectly  smooth. 

«  4th.  In  cutting  out  an  old  branch, 
prune  it  even  with  the  parent  limb,  that 
the  wound  may  quickly  heal. 

*<  dth.  Prune  so  as  to  obtain  the  quan- 
tity of  fruit  desired  on  the  smallest 
number  of  shoots  possible. 
.  **  6th.  Never  prune  in  frosty  weather, 
nor  when  a  frost  is  ez(»ected. 

«  7th.  Never  prune  in  the  months  of 
March,  April,  or  May.  Pruning  in  either 
of  these  months  causes  bleeding,  and 
occasions  thereby  a  wasteful  and  an  in- 
jurious expenditure  of  sap. 

<*  8th.  Let  the  general  autumnal  prun- 
ing take  place  as  soon  after  the  1st  of 
October  as  the  gathering  of  the  fruit 
will  permit. 

*'  Lastly,  use  a  pruning-knife  of  the 
best  description,  and  let  it  be,  if  pos- 
sible, as  sharp  as  a  raxor.*' — Hoare  on 
the  Vine, 

In  the  spring  next  after  the  plantings 
two  buds  only  having  been  left,  remove 
the  one  which  shoots  the  most  weakly, 
and  rub  off  all  others  but 
thst  one  selected  to  re- 
main  as  often  as  they  ap- 
pear. Nail  the  shoot  to 
the  wall  as  often  as  it  ex- 
tends six  inches  beyond 
the  previous  shred.  In 
November  cut  the  vine  so 
as  to  leave  only  two  buds. 
In  the  ucond  spring  ma- 
nage as  before,  and  in  the 
November  cut  down  to 
three  buds;  the  vine  will 
then  appear  thus  t     Fig.  72. 

The  third  spring  retain  two  shoots, 
treating  as  before.  In  September  pinch 
off  their  tops,  and  in  November  prune 
them  so  as  to  retain  some  buds. 


The/sur/A  ipriQg  in  F^mary  remove 
the  1,2, 4, 5,  and  6  bods,  bending  the 
shoots  down  horizontally  thus ; 

Fig.  73. 


Fig.  72. 


and  training  the  shoots  from  buds  3  and 
7  as  there  represented.  Prune  and  train 
as  before  directed  during  the  smmDer. 
removing  also  superfluous  shoots,  and 
in  November  cut  back  a  and  c  to  about 
eight  or  twelve  buds  according  to  the 
stiength  of  the  vine;  and  h  and  <f  so  as 
to  leave  only  one  bud  on  each.  In  the 
jiftk  spring  train  the  shoots  from  these 
single  buds  in  the  same  waving  form  •• 
before. 

"The  vine,»»  says  Mr.  Hoare,  to 
whose  valuable  work  I  am  indebted 
for  roost  of  the  preceding  directioos, 
"  has  now  assumed  the  form  which  it 
is  permanently  to  retain,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  trained  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  commencement  of  a  sys- 
tem of  alternately  fVuiting  two  shoots, 
and  training  two  at  Aill  length  for  bear- 
ing wood  in  the  following  year;  which 
method  may  be  continued  every  year 
without  any  alteration  until  the  capacity 
of  the  vine  is  equal  to  the  roataration 
of  more  fruit  than  can  possibly  be  borne 
by  two  single  shoots,  which,  on  an  aver- 
age, may  be  estimated  at  sixty  pounds 
weight  annually.  Several  years  most 
elapse  before  this  will  be  the  case ;  but 
when  it  is,  the  arms  may  be  easily 
lengthened  by  the  training  in  of  a  shoot 
at  their  extremities,  and  managing  it  in 
the  same  manner  as  when  the  anna  of 
the  vine  first  formed.  It  is  very  advis- 
able, however,  that  the  vine  should  not 
be  suffered  to  extend  itself  further  on 
the  wall,  for  in  such  case,  the  bearing 
shoots  emitted  from  the  centre  are  sore 
to  decline  in  strength;  whereas,  by 
confining  the  dimensions  of  the  vine  to 
a  single  arm  on  each  side  of  the  stem, 
and  esch  arm  to  the  support  and  boq- 
rishmentof  two  branches  only, the  very 
best  description  of  bearing  shoots  will 
never  &il  to  be  generated  dose  at  komei 
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tad  tkeie,  at  the  ▼ine  adrancet  in  age, 
will  become  prolific  almost  beyond  con- 
ception. I  have  often  ripened  aa  many 
■a  aeven  full  sized  bunches  of  grapes  on 
two  aboota  which  have  pushed  from  a 
■ingle  bad,  on  Tines  managed  in  this 
manner.  Indeed,  those  who  have  been 
accnstomed  to  permit  their  vines  to 
cover  a  large  space  of  walling,  and  to 
possess  a  great  number  of  branches, 
ciui  scarcely  imagine  how  much  easier  a 
Tine  is  managed,  and  with  what  cer- 
tainty the  fruit  ia  increased  in  quantity, 
fmd  improved  in  quality." — Hoare  on 
the  Vine, 

Thinning,  —  When  the  vine  has  be- 
come fruitful,  in  August,  it  must  have 
the  berries  of  each  branch  thinned  until 
not  more  than  half  their  original  num- 
ber remain.  It  is  best  done  with  a 
•harp-pointed  pair  of  scissors,  and  care 
being  taken  to  remove  the  smallest 
berries.  This  increases  the  weight  and 
excellence  of  the  bunches,  for  two  ber- 
riea  will  always  outweigh  four  grown 
OB  the  same  branchlet  of  a  bunch,  be- 
sides being  hx  handsomer,  Md  having 
more  juice  aa  compared  with  husks. 
Tlw  average  weight  of  the  bunches  on 
&  vine  may  be  taken,  when  ripe,  at 
half  a  pound  each,  and  with  this  data 
it  w  easy  to  csrry  into  practice  Mr. 
Clement  Hoare'a  excellent  rule  for  pro- 
portioning the  crop  to  the  size  of  the 
▼ine.  If  its  stem,  measured  just  above 
Ibe  ground,  be  three  inches  in  circum- 
ierenct,  it  may  bear  8  lbs.  weight  of 
grapes. 

3|  iachea 10  lbs. 

4       "         16 

4*     «         20 

6       «         26 

And  so  five  pounds  additional  for  every 
Inif  inch  of  increaaed  circumference. 

TUTEM  nr  oiflfkxir-HousE. 

Tndfiing  here  must  be  the  same  aa 
is  the  hot-house,  and  the  points  besides 
to  be  attended  to  are  :— 

**\.  To  train  the  vines  to  the  rafters, 
or  otherwise,  so  that  they  shall  not 
overshadow  the  interior  berore  the  end 
of  May.  2.  To  empty  the  green-house 
of  all  green-boose  plants  after  that  pe- 
riod, and  to  take  every  possible  pains 
to  get  the  wood  ripe ;  you  cannot  have 
grapca  witfaont  well-ripened  wood.  If 
▼inea  are  yetj  late  in  growing,  they 
will  require  fifo-beat  in  autumn,  in 
order  to  ripea  their  wood,  in  many 


seasons.    Vines  and  green-house  plants 
do  not  agree  very  well ;  but  under  such  m 

3rstem  they  may  be  kept  from  quarrel- 
ng  much."— ^ord.  Chron. 

vnizs  m  HOT-Hovss. 

Varietiit,  —  The  proportions  the  di& 
ferent  vines  should  bear  to  each  other, 
in  order  to  secure  the  best  succession 
and  a  constant  supply,  are  three  Black 
Hamburgh's;  two  White  Muscats  of 
Alexandria;  one  White  and  one  Black 
Frontignan ;  one  Black  Prince,  and  one 
Black  St.  Peter's. 

Comiruction  qf  Vinery,  —  For  the 
general  principles  applicable  to  the 
construction  or  this  and  all  other*  hot- 
houses, see  the  titles  Stove,  Trellit,  ^e. 

Borders.  —  These  may  be  formed 
eight  feet  broad,  of  a  soil  similar  to 
that  recommended  for  the  open  wall 
vines,  with  the  same  attention  to  ma- 
nuring and  drainage. 

Planting  and  Pruning.  —  The  prac- 
tice of  Mr.  Mearns  in  this  particular  ia 
very  good  :— 

<*  The  vines  are  planted  inside  the 
house  at  two  feet  and  a  half  apart, 
nearly  close  to  the  ftont  wall,  and  are 
headed  down  to  within  a  foot  of  the 
soil.  One  shoot  only  is  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed from  each  plant,  which  at  the  end 
of  the  first  season  is  cut  down  to  the 
second  or  third  eye.  Next  year  two 
leading  shoots  are  encouraged,  the 
Btrongest  of  which  is  stopped  when  it 
has  grown  three  or  ft>ur  joints  beyond 
the  middle  of  the  roof,  and  the  weaker, 
after  having  grown  three  or  four  feet, 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
eyes.  At  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  the  lead- 
ing shoots  are  reduced,  the  main  one 
to  the  length  of  the  middle  of  the  roof, 
and  the  lower  one  to  the  third  eve.  In 
the  third  season,  one  leading  shoot  is 
trained  in  iVom  each  shoot,  and  firom 
the  leading  shoot  fruit-bearing  side 
shoots  are  produced.  One  bunch  is  left 
on  each,  and  the  shoot  stopped  at  one 
or  two  joints  above  it.  No  side  shoots 
are  allowed  to  proceed  from  the  spur, 
the  leading  shoot  ftom  which  is  to  be- 
come the  bearing  wood  for  the  next 
year.  Thus,  in  the  autumn  of  the  third 
season  the  lower  part  of  the  house  is 
fhmished  with  a  crop  of  grapes  from 
shoots  proceeding  from  wood  of  the 

E receding  year,  and  parallel  to  this 
earing  ahoot  on  each  vine  is  the  young 
shoot  for  the  next  year's  crop. 
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• « In  winter,  the  shoot  fn>m  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  bearing  branch  is  cut  off" 
at  the  top  of  &e  roof,  or  within  twelve 
or  fifteen  inches  of  it,  and  the  shoot 
from  the  spur  is  cut  down  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  roof,  and  all  the  spurs  which 
had  borne  the  grapes  are  now  cut  out. 
Each  vine  is  now  iiirnished  with  two 
shoots  of  bearing  wood,  a  part  of  old 
barren  wood,  and  a  spur  for  producing 
a  young  shoot  the  following  year.  In 
the  fourth  sumiper  a  full  crop  is  pro- 
duced, both  in  Uie  upper  and  lower 
half  of  the  house.  Toe  longer  shoot 
bearing  on  the  upper  half  of  its  length, 
and  the  shorter  on  its  whole  length ;  a 
leading  shoot  is  produced  from  the  short 
shoot,  and  another  from  the  spur. 

« In  the  pruning  season  of  the  fourth 
year,  the  centre  shoot  is  entirely  re- 
moved, and  replaced  by  the  side  shoot, 
now  the  whole  length  of  the  roof,  and 
this  side  shoot  is  in  its  turn  supplanted 
by  the  shoot  from  the  spur,  while  a  spur 
is  prepared  to  succeed  it. 

«  SumrMT  Pruning.  —  Mr.  Mearns 
gives  the  following  directions  :*—<  Stop 
the  bearing  branches  at  the  bunch,  in- 
stead of  the  next  joint  above  it,  which 
is  the  usual  practice  $  for  I  found  that 
the  fruit  did  equally  well,  and  it  divest- 
ed the  branch  of  an  incumbrance,  while 
it  allowed  a  much  larger  portion  of  lisht 
to  come  into  the  house,  together  with  a 
more  free  circulation  of  air  amonff  the 
fruit  and  young  wood.  I  blind  all  the 
eyes  on  each  fruit  spur  as  soon  as  they 
push  above  a  ioint  or  two,  before  I 
pinch  them  back,  always  cautiously  re- 
taining one  eye;  and  am  particularly 
cantious  that  nothing  should  happen  to 
i^ure  the  leaf  that  accompanies  the 
bunch,  for  if  that  is  lost,  the  fhiit  of 
course  will  come  to  nothing.'  **—Hort, 
Soc,  Trans. 

Forcing,— .Thi9  is  sometimes  com- 
menced in  September,  but  the  close  of 
Uie  next  month  is  sufficiently  early. 
Mr.  Appleby,  of  Maccle«field,  gives 
the  following  very  foil  and  excellent 
directions  Z'^*' In  places  where  there 
are  a  number  of  houses  devoted  to  the 
vine,  it  is  possible  to  have  ripe  grapes 
all  the  year  round.  To  accomplish  this 
completely,  six  houses  are  necessary, 
though  it  may  in  some  degree  be  done 
with  three.  In  the  former  case,  the 
first  house  ought  to  be  started  at  the 
end  of  October,  the  second  on  the  first 
of  December,  and  to  on,  the  first  day 


of  every  BHrnth  till  April.  Wh6re  there  - 
are  but  three  houses,  it  will  be  early 
enough  to  commence  the  first  house  ia 
November,  the  second  in  Febrqarj, 
and  the  third  in  April.  To  cause  the 
yines  to  break  equally  all  the  length  of 
the  shoot,  tie  them  down  to  the  front 
windows,  until  the  buds  are  all  expand- 
ed, that  one  part  of  it  may  not  be  more 
excited  than  another. 

«  When  every  bud  has  pnahed,  oare- 
fully  separate  the  vines  one  by  one; 
and  as  it  is  convenient,  regulate  the 
shoots,  stop  them,  and  thin  the  number 
of  branches,  and  do  all  that  is  required. 
Then  tie  them  up  loosely  to  the  rmfter ; 
and  should  they  hang  down  a  foot  from 
the  glass,  it  is  an  advantage,  especially 
during  the  early  part  of  the  season." 

Syringing  and  Steaming. — "  During 
the  time  of  forcing  the  vine  (unless  they 
are  in  blossom)  and  the  ripening  of  the 
fruit,  syringe  them  freely  with  rain- 
water, morning  and  evening,  all  over; 
also  steam  the  houses  by  pouring  water 
on  the  pipes  or  floes,  to  keep  up  a. 
moisttie  iff  the  air.  It  is  beneficial  to 
the  growth  of  the  plant,  swells  the  ber- 
ries, and  keeps  down  the  red  spider. 
While  the  vines  are  in  blossom,  refrain 
from  syringing,  but  userthe  steam  freely, 

'*  When  the  becriee  begin  to  colonr, 
also  cease  syringing;  but  use  the  steam 
a  fortnight  longer,  though  only  at  night. 
As  soon  as  the  grapes  are  neariy  ripe, 
keep  as  dry  an  atmosphere  as  possible, 
both  to  give  th^  frvit  a  good  flavoor, 
and  to  ripen  the  wood."  T^ 

Covering  the  Border.— f<Thia  in  the 
early  part  of  the  forcing  season  is  ab- 
solutely necessary,  using  either  light 
horse-litter,  or  fresh-gathered  leaves. 
No  frost  most  be  allowed  to  reach  the 
stems  or  roots;  if  it  does,  the  vinee 
will  droop  when  the  sun  shines,  and 
the  bunches  will  be  crippled,  and  per> 
haps  never  come  out  properly.  A  tar- 
paulin is  useful  to  cover  the  litter  and 
dung,  to  keep  off  t)ie  heavy  rains  and 
snow." 

7Vinpsra/ur«.—«  Commence  forcing 
the  vine  with  a  low  temperatilre.  The 
first  week  keep  up  the  heat  to  50o,  the 
second  to  60^,  the  third  to  66^,  and  the 
fourth  to  70  Niffht  temperature  about 
10^  lower.  A  good  role  is  60o  for  vines 
in  leaf,  and  70o  when  blooming  and 
ripening  fruit;  the  night  temperatnre 
may  then  be  20o  lower." 

Setting  the  JFym7.  — «To  effect  the 
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mttimg  ofihm  firoit,  and  more  MpeoUUy 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  forcing  seaaon, 
wme  a  cainel>bair  pencil  to  disperse  the 
poUen  on  the  stigroas.  Some  kinds  of 
grapes  hare  very  little  pollen,  while 
•there  hare  plenty  to  spare.  In  this 
caee  take  a  Sheet  of  white  paper,  and 
hold  it  under  the  bunch  that  has  aband- 
ance  of  pollen,  gently  shake  the  bunch, 
and  then  with  the  camel'baijr  pencil  ap- 
ply the  pollen  to  auch  kinds  as  are  defi- 
cieat." 

Thinning  th»  Berries. — As  toon  as 
the  bo-ries  are  set  and  begin  to  swell, 
it  is  time  to  thin  them.  For  this  opera- 
tioo  there  are  proper  scissors,  with  long 
handles  and  short  blades.  ProTided 
with  these,  some  good  soft  matting,  and 
with  Bomething  to  catch  the  berries  in, 
(which  make  excellent  vinegar  or  tarts, 
&e.,)  commence  the  operation  by  tying 
up  the  shoulders  of  such  bunches  as 
require  it,  to  the  wires  on  each  side  of 
the  rafter ;  or,  if  the  bunches  are  yery 
large,  fasten  some  thin  narrow  lath  to 
the  rafter,  to  tie  the  shoulders  to. 

Some  persons  use  a  thilT  piece  of 
lath  notched  at  each  end,  to  prop  the 
^Kmlders  off  from  the  main  body  of  the 
boDcb;  but  I  do  not  like  this  plan  so 
well  as  the  matting,  the  props  being  apt 
to  drop  out. 

In  order  to  hare  large  berries,  thin 
▼ery  freely,  so  much  so,  that  the  bunches 
look  like  skeletons.  Of  course  thin  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  ;  some  sorts  under 
the  beet  managemoit  Jb  not  swell  to 
such  a  sice  as  others ;  hence  it  is  ne- 
eeesary  to  know  the  medium  stse  to 
which  every  yariety  will  swell,  and  thin 
accordingly. 

WtUring  the  iZoo/i.— Use  manure 
water  alternately  with  clear  water.  If 
the  border  be  well  watered  once  a  week, 
it  is  sofficient.  Remember  to  place 
beards  to  walk  on,  and  as  soon  aa  the 
water  hae  sonk  in,  and  the  surface  be- 
comes rather  dry,  go  over  it  with  a 
Dutch  hoe  and  rough  rake;  the  more 
frequently  it  is  stirred  the  less  water  it 
will  take ;  if,  however,  it  is  so  smooth 
as  to  let  the  water  run  off,  instead  of 
sinking  m,  point  the  sur&ce  over  with 
a  fbik  and  leave  it  rough. 

C4Hfering  the  Vinet  in  Winter,— 
'*  When  the  vines  are  not  covered  with 
class  in  coasequence  of  other  fruits 
being  grown  in  the  house,  protect  them 
fh>m  severe  frost;  hay-bands  may  be 
osedy  aad  long  straight  wheat  straw ; 


the  tarpaolfai  is  ^e  best,  as  it  keepa 
them  dry,  and  of  course  renders  them 
more  able  to  endure  firost."  —  Gord. 
Chron,  . 

Vines  in  Pots.  —  The  first  week  itt 
February  is  the  best  time  for  planting 
the  cuttings  of  vines  in  pots,  to  remain 
in  cultivation  in  them.  If  intended  to 
be  fruited  next  season,  plant  the  cut- 
tings in  thirty-twos,  selecting  well- 
ripened  shoots,  with  only  one  plump 
bud,  and  cutting  the  shoot  at  each  end 
down  to  about  one  inch  and  a  half  of 
the  bud.  Bury  this  btltl  -in  the  earthy 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  fresh  light 
turfy  soil  and  decayed  leaves.  Plunge 
in  a  bottom  heat  of  90^ ;  temperature 
of  frame  60o  to  9(P,  In  April,  shift  to 
the  fruiting  pots,  twos  or  fours,  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  of  plant  desired. 
Soil,  two  parts  light  turfy  loam,  and  one 
part  old  night-soil.  Temperature,  60^ 
<to  80°.  Place  the  pots  so  near  the 
roof,  that  the  shoots  may  be  at  once 
trained  near  the  glass  as  Uiey  advance. 
Best  length  for  the  shoots,  from  four  to 
six  feet,  though  they  will  bear  even  ten 
feet;  therefore  stop  each  when  a  foot 
longer  than  required  for  next  season. 
Manure  water  must  be  employed  to 
sustain  the  growth  of  the  vines,  and. 
every  means  adopted  to  ripen  the  wood. 
Early  in  September,  the  pots  may  be 
placed  out  of  doors,  on  the  north  side 
of  a  wall,  and  laid  on  their  sides,  to 
hastea  the  vines  into  a  state  of  rest. 
In  November,  they  may  be  returned 
under  glass,  and  forcing  commenced 
to  ripen  a  crop  by  the  end  of  March. 
If  strong,  and  grown  in  No.  2  pots, 
seven  bunches  may  be  left  upon  a  Ham- 
burgh, eight  upon  a  Muscadine,  but 
upon  weaker  plants  only  about  halt 
those  numbers. 

Mr.  W.  Stothard,  gardener  at  Chant- 
rey  House,  in  1841,  gives  these  direc- 
tions : — "  When  the  vines  that  are  let 
into  the  house  have  reached  the  top  of 
the  rafters,  instead  of  stopping  the  lead- 
ing shoot,  as  is  commonly  done,  and 
often  too  soon,  which  causes  the  eyes 
to  burst,  and  renders  them  useless  for 
the  succeeding  year,  turn  the  shoot 
back,  and  having  ready  a  pot  of  suitable 
siie,  well  drain^  and  filled  with  fresh 
turfy  loam  and  rotted  dung,  of  equal 
parts,  place  it  upon  ^he  back  shelf  or 
wall  of  the  pit,  and  as  soon  as  the  young 
shoot  has  attained  a  sufficient  length  to 
be  laid  into  the  pot,  cut  out  two  or  three. 
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with  moDld  to  the  depth  ofaii  or  »t' 
inchet.  No  atteDtioa  it  reqnired, 
eeptjpg  to  iniD  the  ahool »  it  idnncei 

pot  a  little  main,  to  eocoDnge  the 
emiuian  of  rooti,  which  will  ippetr  in 
K  rottolEht  or  three  weeka,  and  aooD 
Gil  the  pot.  When  the  (boot  ii  Imid  in 
the  pot,  allow  il  to  irow  Irom  lour  to 
eighl  reetlong,iccardingtothe  strength 

ettached  until  it  hu  done  growing,  and 
perTectl;  ripened  iti  wood. 

■■  Bhautd    there   not   be  a  aulGcieiit 

the  raflen  al  moHconTenient  ittuation*, 
and  likewise  on  the  Tront  flue ;  but  the 
■hoot*  that  are  laid  in  Iheie  pota  nerer 
auflitr  ID  eicead  Gie  feel  in  length. 
When  the  planU  are  leiered  froni  the 

where  Ihej  are  protected  from  froata, 
and  Uke  into  the  honae  as  required  for 
fbrcing ;  a(  that  time  ihill  into  poIi 
about  a  fool  oxar  and  fourteen  inchoi 
deep,  to  remain  until  the  fhlil  ii  cat, 
after  wliich  thej  maj  be  thrown  awaf , 

r   bj  the   aame   proceai."  —  Oard. 
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Mr,  H.  Burn,  gardener  ofTollaahani 
Park,  giTBi  the  fbllowins  parlicalan  of 
hii  mode  ofcultiMtioE  the  tine  inoota: 
— "  I  iniariabl]'  (el  the  ejea  in  thumb 
pota  m  (be  firat  ofFebruarj ,  and  putting 
moBi  about  two  and  a  half  iochea  deep 
oD  the  flue  at  the  back  of  the  pine  pita, 
I  place  the  pot  upon  il,  keeping  the 

"  Asiooti  aa  the  bud  or  ejehaa  grown 

and  become  well  fiirniahed  with  roota, 
I  repot  into  aiitr-aiied  pot*,  and  con- 
linae  sllerwardt  to  ahlft  ai  faat  ai  the 
pota  become  filled  with  roolaj  from 
aiitiea  to  forty-eighti,  ihirtT-lwoa,  twen- 

aucceaiiielj ;    and  laitlj,  into  buihel- 

I  encourage  rapidilj  of  growth  ai  much 
aa  poaiible,  bj  fheding  them  with  liqaid 
manure  made  Irom  cowi'  and  deera* 
dnng  ;  and  during  the  whole  lime  keep 
I  good  drainage  al  the  bottom  of  the 
pota.  The  aoi[I  uaed  ii  nothing  more 
than  ihree-fonrtha  alrong  tnrfj  loam, 
and  one-fourth  hona^ong;    fl«m  the 


'<  By  the  middle  of  September  the 
wood  beconea  ripened,  and  I  then 
prune  them  hack  to  the  ninth  eye,  and 
remote  tbem  from  the  pinery  to  the 
open  air,  aatting  them  under  ■  aooth 
wall,  on  bricka  placed  edgewiae,  ao  aa 
to  admit  free  drainage.  On  the  firat  of 
November,  I  genetaNy  take  in  iiny-pau 
for  forcing!  (thia  I  haTo  occaaionally 
done  on  the  firat  of  October;)  when  they 
are  waahed  with  aoft  aoap  and  aalphur. 
"After  all  the  eyea  haTeahown  fruit, 
I  aelect  from  ail  to  eight  of  the  beat 
bunchea  to  remain,  and  pluck  off  the 
othera,  noTer  allowing  one  eye  to  bear 
more  then  one  bunch.  I  ayringe  the 
linea  geollj  with  warm  water  three 
timaa  a  week,  and  water  them  twice  * 
week  with  the  liquid  manure.    Should 

more  than  aoft  water  about  milk  warm. 
I  inrariably  fniit  annoally  from  100  to 
ISO  Tinea,  taking  in  after  the  firat  fiffy 


"  The  abore  engraTing  repreaenta  a 
tranaTirae  aection  of  the  Tinery,  with 
bed  for  tree  leaTea  to  decay  and  heat; 
frame-work  for  the  aopport  of  Iroat 
trough  aiiteen  inchea  wide  al  the  lop, 

der  the  rafter*  on  which  the  rtnea  are 
trained."— Chflfd  Oard.  and  I^nt 
Strtearft  Jaum, 
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Vhm  in  JVonMf.— We  htTo  the  fol- 
lowiog  informatioo  on  this  mode  of  cal- 
tore :— *'  It  it  wel]  adapted  for  gazdeDs 
vbere  the  qaantitj  of  glaaa  ia  Rmitedy 
and  ia  practiaed  by  B^.  Pawaoo,  gar- 
dener to  Lord  Dude,  at  the  Hoo,  Hert- 
Ibfdahire.  Aboot  the  first  week  in  April, 
a  bed  of  partly  decayed  duDg,  to  which 
a  amall  qaantity  of  raw  material  ia  add- 
ed,  so  aa  to  produce  a  alight  heat,  is 
made  at  aboat  eigbteen  inches  from  the 
wall  in  front  of  Uie  selected  vines. 

«  This  bed  ia  bnilt  sufficiently  deep 
to  admit  of  its  being  about  three  feet 
high,  after  settling.  The  frame  used  by 
Mr.  Dawson  separates  into  two  portions, 
so  that  the  lower  part  can  be  first  placed 
upon  the  bed.  It  contams  a  trellis  upon 
which  the  vines  are  trained,  filed  about 
a  foot  above  the  sur&ce  of  the  dung. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  frame  can  be 
afterwards  put  on  and  secured  to  the 
lower  by  sinall  brackets.  The  advan- 
tage of  having  the  frames  constructed 
in  this  way  is  the  ease  and  safety  with 
which  the  vine  can  be  taken  in  ;  since, 
in  introducing  the  shoots  of  a  vine 
through  a  hole  cut  in  the  back  of  a 
frame  of  ordinary  construction,  the 
bade  would  be  liable  to  be  rubbed  off. 
No  more  care  ia  required,  except  in 
stopping,  thinning,  &c.  Air  is  given 
freely,  but  no  linings  to  the  bed  are  re- 
quired.   In  severe  weather  a  covering 


ia  pot  OB,  iMtt  this  is  not  generally  re- 

By  pursuing  tl 
thod,  fruit  of  good  anally  has  been  cut 


stated  to.    By  pursuing  the  above  me- 


by  the  latter  end  eCAogust,  for  which 
Mr.  Dawson  has  ohWimm  several  prices 
at  local  horticultural^ishibitions."'^ 
Card.  Ckran, 

DISEASES. 

Shanking  ia  a  moiat  gangrene,  at^ 
tacking  and  destroying  the  stalk  of  the 
grapes,  arising  apparently  from  the  tem- 
perature of  the  soil  being  unsuitably 
bdow  that  in  which  the  branches  are 
vegetating. 

WarU  on  Leave$, — ^Dr.  Lindley  says, 
*<Tbe  appearance  of  warts  on  their 
onder  aide,  is  most  probably  caused  by 
damp  atmosphere  and  rich  soil,  and 
may  be  conceived  to  ariae  thua:  the 
water  which  the  leavea  derive  from  the 
•tern,  and  absorb  from  the  atmosphere, 
ia  unable  to  escape  again,  in  conse^ 
qnence  of  the  air  that  aurrounds  them 
being  continually  loaded  with  moisture ; 
the  result  of  this  is,  that  the  water  ac- 


cumulates in  the  interibr  of  the  leavav) 
and  swells  them  up  in  the  form  of  warta. 
The  preaence  of  the  latter  on  the  under 
side  only,  is  owing  to  perspiration  from 
the  vines,  taking  place  principally  bv 
that  surfkce,  which  is,  moreover,  much 
softer  and  looser  in  texture  than  the 
upper  sur&ce." — Gard.  Chron, 

jKittt.— The  rust  of  the  vine  is  a  dia- 
eaae  which  attacks  the  grapes,  covering 
them  with  a  tough  brown  skin,  which 
is  incapable  of  natural  extension,  and 
which  stops  their  growth.  Wherever 
the  disease  appears,  the  crop  is  injured 
or  even  ruined.  Various  causes  have 
been  auggested  as  the  origin  of  this 
disease ;  but  the  true  origin  I  believe 
to  be  a  sudden  unhealthy  reduction  of 
temperature  whilst  the  grapes  are  young. 
From  one  frosty  ni^ht  I  have  seen  the 
fruit  of  apple  trees  infected  with  a  very 
similar  induration  of  the  skin. 

Bleeding. — If  pruned  late  in  the  spring 
the  vine  is  very  liable  to  bleed  at  this 
aeason.  A  red  hot  iron  applied  to -the 
wound  until  it  is  partially  charred  will 
stop  the  effusion  of  aap  for  a  time,  and 
to  render  the  cure  permanent,  the  place 
should  be  well  rubbed  and  coated  with 
a  paste  made  of  newly  burnt  lime  and 
greaae.  This  hardens  and  forms  an  ef^ 
fectual  plaster. 

Shrivelling  arises  in  the  berries  from 
a  want  of  sap.  It  is  cauaed  by  several 
modes  of  bad  cultivation,  as  excess  of 
wet  and  cold  to  the  roota ;  over-heating 
and  subsequent  reduction  of  tempera* 
ture  in  the  house ;  and  by  thinning  the 
leaves  erroneously. 

Inuets  iftfeiting  the  Vine, — See  Scale, 
Tkripty  Waspf  ^c. 

GRAPE  HYACINTH.    MiacaH, 
GRAPE  PEAR.     Amelanehier    Bo- 
tryqpium, 

GRASS  MOTH.  See  Chareuu, 
GRASS-PLOT,  correctly  speaking,  is 
a  parterre,  or  beds  of  flowers,  arranged 
with  grass-turf  between  them,  instead 
of  gravel .  It  is  usually  confounded  with 
Lawny  which  see. 
GRASS  RAKE.    See  Lawn  Rake. 

GRATIOLA.  Six  species.  Hardy 
or  green-house  herbaceous  perenniaJa. 
Division.    Rich  moist  soil. 

GRAVEL  WALKS,  like  aU  other 
Walks,  {vide,}  require  a  good  aubstratum 
of  drainage,  and  the  facing  of  about  five 
inchea  deep  of  gravel.  It  must  have  no 
stones  mixed  with  it  larger  than  good- 
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I  marblet,  and  aboat  one-ftmrth  of 

Oft  be  mucb  smaDer.    If  a  portion 

lay  if  by  nature  or  art  incorporated 

the  gravel,  it  will  bind  more  firmlj, 

present  when  rolled  a  more  com- 

and  even  sar&ce. 

ie  following  is  an  excellent  plan  to 

e  or  turn  gravel  walks  in  d  ry  weather. 

a  sandy  or  gravelly  nature  strew  a 

i  clay  or  marl  upon  the  walks.  When 

ad  over  take  awav  all  large  stones, 

place  them  at  tne  bottom  of  the 

I.    Immediately  after  you  have  le- 

sd  the  walk  apply  the  roller,  and  let 

ssistaot  follow,  pouring  upon  it  wa- 

rom  a  watering  pot  with  coarse  rose ; 

vrenty-four  hours  after,  if  the  wea- 

is  dry,  it  will  be  as  solid  as  a  stone 

r.    The  writer  has  bad  ocular  de- 

stration  of  the  fkct  in  twenty  in- 

ces  in  tbe  driest  weather.— Gord. 

on. 

he  best  method  of  extirpating  grass 
ch  springs  up  flt>m  beneath  a  gravel 
k  and  spreads  over  its  surface,  is  to 
ik  up  the  walk,  and  pick  out  care- 
f  all  the  under-ground  runners  which 
'  be  met  with.  Where  it  is  not  de- 
ble  to  disturb  the  walk,  the  best 
is  to  spread  salt  in  considerable 
ntitiea  over  its  whole  surface ;  and 
ler  the  first  application  it  is  found 
portions  of  the  grass  still  exist,  let 
ther  coating  of  salt  be  applied, 
ch  will  effectually  destroy  it.  Care 
It  be  taken,  however,  if  the  walk 
dged  with  box,  that  the  salt  does 
come  in  contact  with  it,  otherwise 
ill  destroy  the  edging  also. 
In  the  early  part  of  April,  gravel 
ks  are  usually  turned ;  and  practice 
taught  that  there  is  a  right  as  well 
.  wrong  way,  even  for  the  perform- 
B  of  5u9  simple  operation.  After 
walk  has  been  broken  up  and  level- 
and  a  facing  of  new  gnvel  spread 
r,  this  ought  to  be  left  for  three  or 
days,  and  until  a  shower  of  rain 
fallen,  befere  the  roller  is  used. 
i  bleaches  the  grarel,  and  washes 
no.  the  fine  partieles,  so  that,  imme- 
ely  after  rolling,  the  walk  is  solid, 
has  a  clean  bright  surfiice.*>—Oard. 
on, 

r.  Lindley  has  proposed  a  substi- 
t  for  gravel  in  the  construction  of 
ks,  which  will  get  rid  of  most  of 
annoyances  atttiodant  upon  gravel: 
formed  of  this  materia],  they  will 
er  be  troubled  by  worms  or  weeds, 


and  will  never  require  rolling.  They 
may  be  made  of  the  same  arched  form ; 
and  if,  at  the  time  of  making,  the  suHkce 
be  sprinkled  with  fine  bright  coloured 
gravel,  the^  wil^be  as  handsome  as  if 
formed  entirely  of  that  material. 

The  composition  recommended  must 
be  made  and  laid  down  in  perfectly  dry 
weather. 

« 

<<  Procure  a  quantity  of  road-saod,  or 
similar  powdery  material — finely  sifted 
lime-rubbish  wul  do — and  let  it  be  tho- 
roughly dried,  so  that  it  feels  like  dust 
when  bandied :  also  sift  out  of  the  cinders 
from  the  dwelling-house,  &c.,  the  finer 
parts,  and  let  these  be  also  made  per^ 
fectly .  dry  ;  mix  these  carefully,  two 
parts  road-sand  to  one  of  ashes.  In  a 
dry  place,  on  a  dry  day,  spread  a  quan- 
tity of  the  mixture,  as  a  bricklayer 
spreads  bis  lime,  with  a  hollow  in  tbe 
middle.  Into  this  hollow  pour  some 
coal-tar,  boiling  hot.  Incorporate  the 
whole  with  a  shovel,  as  if  making  mor- 
tar, and  when  a  thick  paste,  spread  it 
three  or  four  inches  thick  over  the 
ground,  laid  out  for  the  walk  or  floor. 
The  ground  should  previously  be  beaten 
down  as  fijjm  and  as  level  as  possible. 
Powder  i^all  over  with  dry  and  rather 
coarse  sand,  after  which  a  fiiw  passages 
of  the  roller  will  press  it  level.  Leave 
it  for  a  few  days  to  harden,  after  which 
the  walk  is  fit  fbr  use,  and  will  last  fbr 
very  many  years." — Qard^fihrtm, 

GREAT  BU^ET.    SangiHaorba. 

GREAT  Cl^l^UREA.  Cwtaurm 
eentaurium.      'jBC* 

tfREEN-HOnp  This  is  a  winter- 
disidence  for  fflbts  that  cannot  endure 
the  cold  of  our  winter,  yet  do  not  re- 
quire either  the  high  temperature  or 
moist  atmosphere  of  a  stove  [t.  e.  hot- 
house] . 

«  The  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  itt 
its  construction,"  says  Mr.  H.  Fortune, 
of  the  Chiswick  Gardens,  « is  the  choice 
of  a  proper  situation.  South  is  the  best 
aspect,  or  as  nearly  that  ae  possible: 
south-west  or  south-east  will  do,  or  even 
east  or  west ;  but  on  no  account  diould 
it  ever  face  the  north.  Green-hooees 
should  be  fixed  in  situations  where  they 
will  not  be  shaded  from  tbe  sun  by  any 
part  of  the  dwelling-house,  or  odier 
buildings,  and  should  also  be  quite  ftee 
fVom  large  trees.  They  should  not 
be  placed  near  trees  for  another  reason 
than  being  shaded  by  them,  namely, 
the  glass  in  tbe  nof  being  apt  to  be 
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iiraken  by  the  rottoB  braaobei  which 
are  aent  down  daring  high  windi. 

<'  Another  most  detirable  conaiderfr- 
tioB  is,  to  make  arrangements  for  a 
conatant  aopply  of  rain-water.  This  is 
rerj  eaaily  done  when  the  house  is 
bailding.  Gutters  are  wanted  to  carry 
the  wet  off  the  roof;  and,  in  so  doing, 
let  it  be  brought  into  a  tank  in  the  honse, 
mad  esed  for  watering  the  plants.  Slate- 
tanka  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  or 
they  may  be  boilt  of  briok  and  cement- 
ed over  on  the  inside.  This  will  be 
•eoBomy  in  the  end;  and  the  water 
collected  in  thia  way  is  much  to  be 
preferred  to  many  kinds  obtained  fit>m 
aprings.  ' 

«  A  drain  shonld  be  made  to  enable 
the  tank  to  be  emptied  at  pleasure,  and 
into  which  the  water  used  in  washing 
oet  the  honse  can  be  swept,  without 
rsaniog  into  the  tank." — Gard,  Chron, 

Tbe  (blJowing  is  the  plan  of  a  green- 
homwt  erected  at  Yester,  the  seat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Tweedale,  and  which  an- 
awers  perfectly. 

'*  In  ordinary  severe  weather,  while 
the  thermometer,  in  the  open  air  during 
■igbt,  vanges  between  2(P  and  30<^,  n6 
dhficnlty  is  found  in  keeping  the  tem- 
perature to  any  point  rouifMi  betn^oen 
W*  and  80^,  which  iPPRe  sufficient. 
Tbe  Move  is  heated  with  coke;  and 
daring  a  period  while  the  thermometer 
ranged  between  6(P  and  leP,  tbe  cost 
did  not  exceed  2«.  6d.  per  month.  The 
lael  consumed  during  thejjme  was  ten 
bashels.  We  ^^t  kn(Mkrhat  is  the 
principle  of  thcHpve)  bat  it  resembles 
an  Amott,  and  sUnds  within  the  honse, 
which  is  tWenty-fire  feet  long,  twelve 
feet  broad,  and  thirteen  feet  high. 

^aa,  back  wall ;  b  fr,  mouths  of  cold 
air  stove,  d  /  ««,  a  few  descending  steps 
hj  which  it  is  sapplied  from  the  outside 
with  fiiel,  throngh  an  opening  in  the 
walJ,  aa  shown  in  the  plan.  On  the 
•ame  level  there  is  a  place,  /,  for  con- 
taiaiag  coke,  as  represented  by  the 
dotted  lines ;  ^  ^  is  a  brick  casing, 

Fig.  75. 
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formed  in  lengtha  of  two  foet  each,  and 
neatly  joined  together ;  they  are  open 
at  top,  and  have  movable  covers.  In- 
to this  casing  the  heated  air  from  the 
stove  is  first  received,  and  afterwards 
distributed  at  pleasure.  In  addition  to 
the  heat  given  off  iu  this  way,  the  brick 
casing,  from  retaining  the  hot  air,  toge- 
ther with  the  flue-pipe  passing  through 
it,  becomes  so  hot  as  to  give  off  a  large 
quantity  in  a  radiating  form. 

<<In  the  figure,  two  of  the  flue  covers 
are  removed  to  ahow  the  surface  of  the 
iron  water-troughs,  fitted  on  the  flue- 
pipe,  and  resting  on  tbe  bottom  of  the 
brick-casing,  better  seen  in  the  sectional 
view.  The  troughs  are  only  filled  with 
the  heated  air  when  it  is  wanted  in  a 
humid  condition ;  in  other  cases  the 
humidity  from  the  cistern  A,  which  sup- 
plies water  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
the  house,  will  be  sufficient;  i  and  j 
are  wood  wedges  inserted  on  one  aide 
of  the  covers  to  raise  them,  more  or 
less,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
heat  required  :  k  is  the  termtnaUon  of 
the  flue-pipe,  where  ft  ascends^  crossing 
tbe  house  above  the  door,  and  entering 
tbe  back  wall  into  the  chimney.  When 
the  house  is  to  be  heated,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  light  the  fire  in  the  stove  4, 
and  open  one  of  the  cold  air-drains  h  c, 
as  in  the  present  instance  the  internal 
one,  6,  is  open.  The  arrows  represent 
the  cold  air  flowing  towards  the  stove, 
where  it  enters  below,  and  after  travers- 
ing a  numerous  formation  of  winding 
channels  in  a  heated  state,  discharges 
itself  into  tbe  briek-casing,  g  g,  above 
the  flue-pipe,  from  which  it  escapes  as 
heretofore  mentioned. 

'*  When  the  cold  air  is  taken  from 
the  external  drain,  c,  the  internal  one, 
bf  is  dosed;  a  r^ulation,  however, 
which  is  entirely  at  the  discretion  of 
the  superintendent  of  the  house:  r, 
the  regulator  in  the  ash-pit  of  the  stove, 
the  handle  of  which  is  turned  so  as  to 
admit  a  greater  or  lese  quantity  of  air, 
by  which  the  combustion  of  fuel  in  the 
stove  is  regulated :  1 1  and  m  m,  venti- 
lating grates ;  n  n,  rods  of  iron  sus- 
pended to  the  frames  of  the  top  win- 
dows to  open  and  shut  them  ;  g,  a  sys- 
tem of  small  rods  for  conveying  the 
drip  from  the  inside  of  the  roof  to  the 
cistern,  A;  p,  cover  of  stove-pit:  it  is 
hinged,  and  rMulily  thrown  back  when 
admission  to  the  stove  is  wanted. 

''For  ordinary-aixed  plant  or  firoit- 
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honici,  the  abaiB   methDil  or  hsatine 
•ill  ba  round  qDile  lufficicot.     Whi 
lery  lirgs  ■Iruclurci  tre   required 
be  bealMJ,  inj  additioDil  qaiDlilf  m 
b«  procured  by  meini  or  faot  wit 
pipea   lupplied    (ram   ■  boiler  placed 
witbio   Iho  paUnt  atoie.      Ths   pipea 
mij  be  conTejed  in  a  differenl  directioD 
from  the  hot-air  flae.     The  boiler,  al- 
though heated  witb  the  atoTe-rumace, 
reqnirea  do   additional   fliel," — Cord. 
Oirm. 

On  a  larger  acala  ia  the  green-hoose 
U  Kew;  but  aa  the  aame  pri  ' 
■nd  arnngeinenta  maj  be  tdopti 
■mailer  acale,  T  give  the  rolloirine  ei- 
tracta  Trom  the  detail  a  publiahed  b; 
Dr.  Lindiejr:— 

'■  The  general  i 
eat.    Ifoneorthe 


peitj.  It  b;  DO  meua  rorme  the  anlj 
laluable  feitare  in  them.  PlkDU  ca> 
be  eaaily  reaefasd  tad  eaail;  remoied  i 
Ihe  appearance  or  the  interior  ii  lery 
much  imprDied,  and  no  space  ii  wasted. 

D  a  common  glaaa  ahed,  M  leaat  one 

iiirii  uteleaa — that  ia 

irthat  part  which  i*  ni 

lare,  on  the  contrary,  eterr  poiti<Hi  of 

he  interior,  except  the  w 

The  conalnictioti  or  the  mof  je 
lent.     It  riaea  U  ta  ingle  or  30o, 

which  ii   enctlj  th»t  beet  suited    for 

bouaes  of  such  ■  description  {  the  raft- 
re  very  iight,  and  of  a  better  fontt 
any  we  hare  preTionaly  aoen.  We 
not  pretend  to  aaj  why  tbey  pn>- 

ducfl  so  good  in  effect;  (or  word*  will 
:  convey  an  adequate  idee  or  tli* 
I  of  the  beann>  of  such  objects 

Perhaps  it  ia  their  lightneei ;  pmliiblT 
Uie  two  combined.  Licbtneea  of 
trance  has   been  combined  iritfa 


le  walls  i 

(hey  are  either  formed  immediately  op- 
porite  the  principal  maties  of  planta, 
or  obliqneljr  with  reaped  to  the  walks ; 
ao  thai  the  eyenecenirily  reata  upon  the 
foliage  aa  soon  aa  the  houae  ii  entered. 
'■  Then,  again,  al  Ihe  point  where  the 

((age  ia  thrown  forward,  by  which  the 
dingreeible  eSect  of  a  long  narrow 
wslk,  in  ■  smilt  honse,  is  eomplelely 

"  The  honae  js  apip-roofed,  and  illm 
tnles  the  great  idranKge  of  Ihii  kin 
ction  oier  the  wretched  leu 


We  need  n 


lofed  houae 
1  light  in  tli 
l-importint  u  is  tt 


■■  In  order  to  alrennhei 
protide  for  the  cultiii 
>,  all    the  rsllers  i 


the  roof  and 
ion  of  ciiab- 

Brnd  iron  rods,  which  tbeoa- 
<alh  to  the  betotifnl  tp- 


peirence  of  (he 

■■  Anothta  imponsnt 
rangemeni*  Ihe  gu 


i)   raised   for   nae 
hand-pomps. 

'■  It  moat  be  'apparent  thet  snch  ■ 
house  IS  thia  ii  preciaely  what  is  moH 
generally  wanted  by  Iboee  who  build 
green-houaea.  If  a  large  ipace  ia  re- 
qaired,  it  ia  eiay  to  lengthen  any  of 
the  armtj  if  more  Ttiriety  is  dcsirad, 
another  cross  houae  could  be  readily 
added  to  the  smaller  one.  Should  it  be 
too  ta^e,  as  will  more  freqaenlly  b* 
the  case,  the  smaller  arm  may  be  co- 

fied  or  the  larger,  aa  the  case  may  be. 
r  a  stove  is  wanted  instead  of  a  green- 
honae,  it  would  only  be  neceaury  (o 


Dugha  into  the  chi 
id  to  add  evapor 
pea  which  are  carri 
".In  abort, 


po  rating -pane  t 
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tUf  OB6  koBM  are  coateioed  illnstra- 
tioBS  of  all  the  more  important  objects 
which  are  in  the  majority  of  caaes  to  be 
attained  in  green-house  bailding. 

« It  shoeid  be  added,  that  the  upright 
aides  of  the  jH>ose  are  glaaed  with  panes 
of  sheet-glass,  in  one  length ;  and  that 
each  of  the  roof  sashee  has  but  two  panes 
in  its  length ;  this  no  doabt  adds  very 
Bach  to  its  beantifiil  appearance."-- 
C^rd^  Ckron, 

The  plan  giten  of  the  green-house  at 
Tester  is  a  lean-to,  but  the  same  system 
of  heating  is  adaptable  to  a  span-roofed 
hottae.  This  form  is  to  be  preferred  on 
many  accounts.  Thus,  as  the  practice 
ia  most  injnrions  to  haTO  the  tempera- 
tnre  of  the  houhonse  too  eleyated  dur- 
ing the  ni^ht,  so  no  less  injurioas,  in 
winter,  is  it  to  permit  tender  plants  in 
the  green-hoose  or  elsewhere,  which 
may  na?e  been  subjected  to  a  freezing 
temperatore,  to  be  suddenly  exposed  to 
a  higber  degree  of  heat.  Experience 
has  placed  it  beyond  dispute  tnat  such 
plants  should  be  shaded  from  the  sun, 
and  thus  retoroed  very  slowly  to  a  more 
genial  temperature.  So  convinced  by 
experiment  of  the  importance  of  secur- 
iag  plants  in  green-bouses  from  sudden 
transitions  is  Mr.  Macnab,  the  curator 
of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Socie- 
ty's garden,  that  he  has  those  structures 
ranging  north  andsoath,and  consequent- 
ly with  a  western  and  eastern  aspect* 
They  have  two  aspects,  because  he  has 
them  with  span  roofii,  instea^^of  the  old 
lean-to  form.  Fj^, green-henses,  but 
not  for  forcing,  4r^  ^'  ^^  doubt  that 
this  form  ia  to  be  preferred ;  and  Mr. 
M*Nab  thtts  enomerates  its  adyantages: 
**  la  a  span-roofed  house  the  circulation 
of  air  may  be  constantly  kept  up  so  as 
cfiectnally  to  prevent  damp.  For  such  a 
green-houee  fire  beat  is  scarcely  at  all 
m^vired ;  for,  if  there  be  a  free  circu- 
lation of  air  during  the  autumn  and 
mToatlia,  ana  if  the  tables  and 
be  carefully  kept  dry  and  clean, 
watef  being  sparingly  given  to  such 
plants  only  as  require  it,  cold,  even 
doeconding  to  freezing  occasionally  the 
serfoce  of  the  soil,  will  do  less  injury 
than  the  application  of  fire  beat  to  most 
pUats.  In  the  ease  of  plants  frozen  in 
n  leen-te  house,  and  othera  in  a  span- 
reefed  hovse  extending  north  and  south, 
the  eonseqaences  were  much  the  least 
injonoee  in  the  latter,  for  in  it  the  in- 
flnence  of  the  ann  was  much  less  felt; 
18 


as  he  proceeded  towards  the  meridian, 
the  astragals  and  rafters  formed  a  shade, 
and  air  l^ng  given,  the  plants  survived 
and  soon  recovered;  m  the  lean-to 
house  they  blackened  and  perished.'' 

GREEN-HOUSE  PLANTS. 

DWAmrS  SUITABLE  FOR  BEDDING  IN  THE 
HOUSE. 

Acacia  armata. 

Cherozema  varium. 

Sollya  heterophylla. 

Templetonia  glauca. 

Pultenea  daphnoides. 

Statics  arborea. 

Pimelea  decussata. 

Oxylobium  retusum. 

Loddigesia  oxalidifolia. 

Epacns  grandiflora.  « 

— —  impressa. 

Corma  speciosa. 

Euchilus  obcordatum. 

Hovea  Celsi. 

Chironia  fintescens. 

Diosma  rubra. 

Eutaxia  myrtifolia. 

Eriostemon  buxifoliuip. 

Dillwynia  floribuada. 

Boronia  denticulata. 

Genista  canariensis. 

Polygala  oppositifolia. 

Coleonema  tenuifolia. 

Lambertia  formosa. 

GLIM BEB8  FOS  THE  BACK  WALL. 

Clematis  azurea  grandiflora. 
— — —  Sieboldi. 
CobcMi  acandena. 
Manrandya  Barclavana. 
Kennedya  Mstryalts. 

SELECT  PLANTS  FOS  THE  SHELVES. 

Boronia  pinnata,  serrulata,  and  anemo- 

nefolia. 
Polygala  oppositifolia  and  cordifolia. 
Gardoquia  Hookeri. 
Roelia  ciliata. 
Hovea  celsi  and  pungens. 
Cborozema     vanum,     Dicksoni,    and 

Henchmanni. 
Mirbelia  floribunda. 
Aphelexis  humilus. 
Pimelea    specUbilis^    decussata,    and 

hispida. 
BossioBa  linophylia, 
Eutaxia  mjrrtifolia. 
Dillwynia  floribunda. 
Luculia  gratissima. 
Leschenaaltia  formosa  and  biloba. 
Coleonema  tenuifoUa« 
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Oeniita  canariensii. 

SproDgelia  incaroata  and  Croweaaaligna, 

together  with  the  different  kinds  of 
Acacia. 
Corrsa. 
Camellia. 
Axalea,  &c. 

Climbera  maj  consiit  oP— 
Kennedya  Marjetts. 
Hardenbergia  monophjila  and  macro- 

phjlla. 
Sollya  linearis. 

Gompbolobiitni  polymorphnm. 
Zichja  glabrata. 
Tropceopiom  brachyceras,  tricolor,  and 

azoream. 
MandeTillia  saaveolens. 
Dolichos  lignosus. 
Clematis  aznrea  grandiflora. 
Veronica  speciosa. 
Chorozema  varinm  nanmn. 
Pimelia  spectabilis. 
Hovea  pungens. 
Leschenaultia  grandiflora. 
Mirbelia  dilatata. 
Statice  Dickensoni. 
Tropceolum  azoream. 
Tetranema  mezicanom. 
Habrothamnus  fkscicalatni. 


cyaneas. 


Boronia  crenulata. 

Eriostemon  bozifoliam.  ^ 

Gompholobium  rersicolor. 

Tecoma  jasminoides  rosea. 

Echeveria  secunda. 

Hardenbergia  macrophylla. 

fWEET-SCENTED    6REEK-H0V8E    PLAHTS. 

Aloysia  citriodora. 
Daphne  odora. 
Gardenia  radicans. 
Jasminum  grandiflomm. 
Laculia  gratissima. 
Heliotrope. 

Common  Orange,  of  which  the  Brigadier 
moltiflora  is  one  of  the  best. 

OREEH-HOnC  PLANTS   FLOWUUiro    IN 
AUTUMN. 

Hedychinm  Gardinerianura  (which  does 
best  when  planted  in  the  border  of 
the  house). 

Mimalns  glotinosns. 

Leonotis  Leonums. 

BoQTsrdia  splendens. 

Achimenes  longiflora. 

Chironia  rrutescens. 

Swainsonia  galegifblia. 

alba. 

M&ndeTilla  saaveolens. 


Liliom  lancifoliam  and  its  larietiet. 
Sollya  linearis. 
Leschenaoltia  formosa. 

OKEEN-HOmX  SUU». 

Ozalis  Bowei  and  ▼ersicolor. 
Lachenalia  tricolor. 
Sparaxis  tricolor  and  grandiflora. 
Tritonia  palida,  crispa,  and  sqaalida. 
Izia  patens,  Tiridiflora,   aristata,  aad 

crocata. 
Watsonia  fblgida. 
Hypozis  elegans. 

Green-hoose  plants  are  chiefly  kept 
in  pots  or  tubs  for  moving  them  into 
shelter  in  winter,  and  into  the  open  air 
in  summer ;  for  being  all  exotics  from 
warmer  parts  of  the  worid,  they  are  not 
able  to  lire  in  the  open  air  in  the 
winter. 

Most  of  them  will  prosper  in  any 

good  rich  garden  earth.  Some  sorts, 
owever,  require  a  particular  compost. 
As  to  the  pots  and  tubs  to  contain  the 
plants,  they  most  be  of  different  sizes, 
according  to  that  of  the  plants;  and 
when  these  become  too  lai^  for  pots* 
the?  most  be  shifted  into  tubs,  hooped 
with  iron,  and  with  handles  at  top  to 
each,  of  the  same  metal.  See  Flowtr 
Pots  and  Potting. 

Removing  into  the  open  air, — All  die 
sorts  succeed  in  the  open  air  from  May 
or  beginning  of  Jane  until  October ;  bat 
from  October  until  May  or  June  again 
they  require  the  shelter  of  the  green- 
house. Tb*  varieties  of  Myrtle,  C^rani- 
um,  Oleandir,  Cisti^^hlomis,  Shrubby 
Aster,  Tree  WormViod,  Tree  Candy 
Tuft,  Tellow  Indian  and  Spanish  Jas- 
mines, Indian  Bay,  are  the  first  that  will 
bear  removal  into  the  air;  and  in  June, 
accordingly  as  the  season  proves  more 
or  less  favourable,  brinv  forth  all  the 
others.  But  this  should  not  be  done 
until  there  is  a  (air  prospect  of  somaer 
being  settled. 

It  is  a  good  observatioB  that  when  the 
Mulberrv  tree  begins  to  expand  its 
leaves  this  is  a  certain  sign  of  Oie  ap- 
proach of  summer,  and  settled  weather 
nt  to  begin  moving  out  most  sorts  of 
green-house  exotics.  A  mUd  warm  day 
should  be  chosen  for  this  work,  and  if 
during  a  warm  rain  it  will  be  of  mocb 
advantage,  as  it  will  waeh  Uie  leaves 
and  brandies,  and  greatly  refVesh  the 
plants. 

When  they  are  first  brought  oat  it  it 
proper  to  place  thie  plants  in  some  sM- 
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tered  mniiiy  place  for  a  fortnight,  till 
they  are  inored  to  the  open  air,  and 
then  in  any  open  exposure,  where  they 
are  designed  to  remain  for  the  snmmer. 

As  soon  as  they  are  hroaffht  out  let 
them  be  cleared  from  dead  leaves  and 
dead  wood,  and  let  the  earth  on  the 
surface  of  the  pots  be  stirred,  taking  a 
little  of  the  old  ont  and  adding  some 
fresh  in  its  stead ;  then  give  a  moderate 
watering,  not  only  to  the  soil  bnt  also 
over  the  beads  of  the  plants.  Supply 
them  with  water  during  that  season,  in 
hot  dry  weather.  AJl  except  the  suc- 
culent will  require  it  three  times  a  week 
at  least,  and  in  a  very  hot  dry  season 
once  a  day  will  be  requisite.  The  suc- 
culent kinds  moft  also  have  a  moderate 
supply  of  water  twice  a  week  in  dry 
weather,  obserTing  that  the  proper  time 
of  the  day  for  watering  all  the  sorts  at 
tins  season  is  either  in  a  morning  before 
Bine  o'clock,  or  in  the  afternoon  after 
fear  or  fire.  Moderate  rains  should  not 
deter  from  watering,  especially  such 
plants  as  have  spreading  heads,  as  these 
pTCTent  the  rains,  unless  very  heavy  or 
constant,  from  falling  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities on  the  earth  of  the  pots  to  moisten 
it  properly.  In  hot  weather,  if  some 
mowings  of  short  grass,  or  moss,  which 
is  neater,  are  spread  on  the  surface  of 
tbe  Orange  Tree  tubs  and  others,  it  will 
greatly  preserve  the  moisture.  During 
the  season  loosen  the  surface  of  the 
earth  occasionally. 

Removing  into  tJu  Green-houMe.—To' 
wards  tbe  latter  end  of  September,  or 
as  soon  as  the  nights  become  cold,  be- 
gin to  return  into  the  green-house  tbe 
Bore  tender  kinds,  and  especially  the 
aucculents  should  be  removed  to  shelter 
at  the  first  approach  of  excessive  wet 
and  cold  nights. 

The  Oranges,  Lemons,  and  all  the 
other  species  of  Citrus,  should  also  be 
moved  into  shelter  in  due  time,  either 
at  the  end  of  September  or  early  in 
October. 

Coniinoe  moving  in  the  others  as  the 
cold  increases,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
Bontb  or  first  week  of  November  bring 
in  the  whole  collection ;  observing,  sc- 
cordiag  as  the  time  approaches  for  mov- 
ing in  the  different  sorts,  to  clear  them 
perfectly  well  fW>m  decayed  leaves,  fltc., 
and  let  all  the  pots  be  well  cleaned, 
and  loosen  the  surface  of  the  ei^rth  in 
each  pot,  adding  a  little  fresh  soil. 
Tbeir  priocipal  culture  now*  will  be. 


supplying  them  with  fresh  air  at  all  op- 
portunities in  mild  weather,  and  giving 
moderate  Waterings  occasionally,  pick- 
ing off  decayed  leaves  as  often  as  they 
appear,  and  making  moderate  fires  in 
severe  or  foggy  weather. 

When  the  plants  are  first  housed, 
they  should  have  as  much  free  air  as 
the  nature  of  the  season  will  admit,  by 
opening  the  windows  every  mild  day  to 
their  full  extent ;  and  if  the  air  is  quite 
temperate,  they  may  jemain  open  at 
nights  for  the  first  week:  but  in  cold 
nights  let  them  be  constantly  shut.  This 
work  of  admitting  air  must  be  attended 
to  all  winter. 

The  proper  time  of  day,  during  the 
winter,  for  admission  of'^  air  is  from 
about  eight,  nine,  or  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing till  three  in  the  evening,  according 
to  the  mildness  of  the  weather;  but 
as  tbe  days  lengthen  and  the  warmer 
season  advances,  give  more  air  in  pro- 
portion earlier  and  later  in  the  day,  as 
you  shall  judge  proper,  being  careful 
always  to  shut  all  close  every  evening 
as  soon  as  the  sharp  air  approaches. 
In  foggy  weather  it  is  advisable  to  keep 
the  windows  quite  close,  for  the  great 
damp  occasioned  by  fogs  is  very  perni- 
cious to  plants  whilst  they  are  confined 
in  the  house ;  likewise  in  frosty  weather 
keep  the  house  close,  unless  the  frost 
is  moderate,  and  the  middle  of  the  day 
sunny  and  warm,  when  some  of  the 
windows  may  be  opened  a  little,  but 
shut  close  again  if  the  sun  is  clouded. 
In  severe  weather  let  the  shutters  also 
be  closed  every  night,  and  occasionally 
in  severe  days,  and  be  particularly 
careful  to  water  with  great  moderation 
whilst  the  plants  remain  in  the  green- 
house. 

A  sunny  day  fW>m  about  eleven  to  two 
o'clock,  is  then  the  proper  time  for 
watering.    (AbercomhU,) 

See  January  and  other  months  for  the 
routine  work. 

GREEN  MANURE  is  a  mass  of  re- 
cently growing  plants  dug  whilst  green 
and  fresh  into  the  soil,  for  the  purpose 
of  enriching  it;  and  it  is  a  rule  without 
any  exception,  thnt  all  fresh  vegetable 
matters  so  turned  into  the  earth  do 
render  it  more  fertile,  and  if  plants  are 
grown  upon  the  soil  for  this  purpose, 
Uie  greater  the  amount  of  the  surface 
of  leaves  in  proportion  to  that  of  roots 
the  better,  because  such  plants  obtain  a 
large  proportion  of' their  chief  eonstitu- 
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ent,-- the  chief  conititiient  ofa]!  plants, 
carbon, — from  the  atmoaphere:  they, 
therefbre,  retam  to  the  aoil  more  de- 
compoaing  matter  than  they  bate  taken 
from  it. 

The  putrefaction  of  the  vegetablea, 
and  the  gaaea  in  that  case  emitted,  aays 
my  broUier,  Mr.  Cathbert  Johnson, 
<<  appear  to  be  on  all  occasions  highly 
invigorating  and  nourishing  to  the  suc- 
ceeding crop.  Daring  thu  operation, 
the  presence  of  water  is  essentially  ne- 
cessary, and  is  most  probably  decom- 
posed. The  gases  prod  need  vary  in 
different  plants;  those  whi<sh  contain 
gluten  ^mit  ammonia ;  onions  and  a  few 
othera  evoWe  phosphoms;  hydrogen, 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  carboretted  h?- 
drogen  gas,  with  Tarions  vegetable 
matters,  are  almost  always  abundantly 
formed.  All  these  gases  when  mixed 
with  the  soil  are  very  nourishing  to  the 
plants  growing  upon  it.  The  observa- 
tions of  the  farmer  aasure  us  that  they 
are  so.  He  tells  us  that  all  green  ma- 
nures cannot  be  employed  in  too  fresh 
a  state,  that  the  best  corn  is  grown 
where  the  richest  turf  has  preceded  it, 
and  that  where  there  is  a  good  produce 
of  red  clover  there  will  assuredly  fbllow 
an  excellent  crop  of  wheat  $  he  finds 
also  that  when  he  ploughs  in  bis  crop  of 
buckwheat  to  enrich  his  land,  that  this 
is  most  advantageously  done  when  the 
plant  is  coming  into  flower.*' — Farm. 
Entyc, 

8ea  Weed  is  a  species  of  green  ma- 
nure, for  it  ought  to  be  employed 
whilst  quite  fresh.  There  are  many 
species,  and  they  differ  very  essentially 
in  their  components.  The  Laurinaria , 
those  long,  tawny-green,  ribbon-like 
algae  so  common  on  our  coasts,  contain 
besides  vegetable  matter  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  salts  of  potash  in  Edition 
to  those  of  soda  ;  whereas  the  Fuci  con- 
tain none  of  the  salts  of  potash.  All, 
however,  are  excellent  manures,  and  I 
know  a  garden,  near  Southampton,  very 
productive,  that  for  some  years  has  bad 
no  other  manure.  It  is  particularly 
pood  as  a  manure  for  potatoes.  The 
Fueui  vesiculomSf  so  distinguishable  by 
the  bladders  full  of  air  embedded  in  its 
leaves,  is  a  very  excellent  manure.  It 
contains,  when  dry,  about  84  parts  ve- 
getable matter,  13  parts  sulphate  of 
lime  and  magnesia,  with  a  little  phos- 
phate of  lime,  and  3  parts  aulphate  and 
muriate  of  soda. 


The  advantage  of  green  ttannfe  is 
practically  understood  by  thousands  of 
our  farmers,  who,  though  they  may  be 
unable  to  philosophise  upon  the  sn^eel 
or  refer  to  its  true  chemical  cause,  rally 
appreciate  its  value. 

The  gi'eat  desideratum  of  these  who 
aim  at  enriching  the  soil,  is  to  produce 
clover,— that  attained,  the  rest  is  easy. 
GJover,  when  turned  in,  prepares  the 
land  for  every  description  of  crop,  and 
places  the  whole  under  the  control  of 
the  husbandman. 

GREVILLEA.  Forty-two  specie*. 
Green-house  evergreen  shnibs.  Ripe 
outtinffs,  and  some  species,  seeds. 
Sand, loam  and  peat. 

6RIFFINIA.  Three  species.  Stove 
bulbous  perennials.  Offsets.  Seeds. 
Turfy  loam,  white  sand  and  peat. 

GRINDELIA.  Nine  species.  Chiefly 
green-house  evergreen  shrubs.  G.  ojt- 
gmtifolia  and  G,  tquanuma  are  herfae- 
ceous  perennials,  and  G.  ciliata  a  hardy 
annual.    Cuttings.    Loam  and  peat. 

GRISLEA.  Two  species.  8tov« 
evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings,  Sandy 
peat  and  loam. 

GROBYA  Amkgrstia,  Stove  orchid. 
Division.    Wood. 

GROTTO,  is  a  resting  place,  fbnned 
rudely  of  rock-work,  roots  of  trees, 
and  diells,  and  is  roost  appropriately 
placed  beneath  the  deep  shade  of^woods, 
and  on  the  margin  of  water.  Its  inten- 
tion is  to  be  a  cool  retreat  during  sum- 
mer. 

GROUND  CHERRY.  Ceraws  Cto- 
nuBcerastu, 

GROUND  CHRISTA.  Costta  Cha- 
machrUta. 

GROUND  CISTUS.  Kkododmdnm 
Cham0Bcistu8. 

GROVE,  is  a  moderately  extensive  as- 
sociation of  trees  without  underwood. 

<*  The  character  of  a  grove  is  beauty; 
for  fine  trees  are  lovely  objects,  and  a 
grove  is  an  assemblage  of  tbem,  in 
which  every  individual  retains  much  of 
its  own  peculiar  elegance,  and  whatever 
it  loses  is  transfbrred  to  the  superior 
beauty  of  the  wholes  To  a  grove, 
there/ore,  which  admits  of  endless  vari- 
ety in  the  disposition  of  the  trees,  differ- 
ences in  their  shapes  and  their  greens  are 
seldom  very  important,  and  sometimes 
they  are  detrimental.  Strong  contrasts 
scatter  trees  which  are  thinly  planted, 
and  .which  have  not  the  connexion  of 
underwood;  they  ne  longer  form  one 
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fkurtttfon ;  they  are  m  iiiimber  of  tiDgle 
tree*.  A  thick  grere  it  not,  indeed,  ei- 
peeed  to  this  micchier,  and  certain  aitu- 
•tiona  m«7  recommend  different  ahapea 
and  different  greena  for  their  effecta  up- 
on the  snr&ce.  The  eye,  attracted  into 
the  depth  of  the  grove,  paaaei  by  little 
tftrenmataneea  at  the  entrance}  even 
vatietiea  in  the  ft>rm  of  the  line  do  not 
alw&ye  engage  the  attention,  thev  are 
not  ao  apparent  aa  in  a  continued  thick- 
et, and  are  acarcely  aeen  if  they  are  not 
conaidertble. 

<<BDt  the  aorAice  and  theontline  are  not 
the  only  circumstancea  to  be  attended 
to.  Though  a  grove  be  beaati^l  aa  an 
object,  H  ia,  beaides,  deliffhtfbl  aa  a 
spot  to  walk  or  to  sit  in ;  and  the  choice 
and  the  disposition  of  the  trees  for 
effect  within  are  therefore  a  principal 
cooflideration.  Mere  irregolarity  alone 
will  not  please,  atrict  order  ia  there 
more  agreeable  ^an  absolate  confaaion, 
and  aome  meaning  better  than  none. 
A  regnlar  plantation  has  a  degree  of 
keeaty;  bat  it  gives  no  satisfaction,  be- 
eaose  we  know  that  the  aame  nnmber 
of  trees  might  be  more  beantiAilly  ar^ 
ranged.  A  diaposition,  however,  in 
which,  the  linea  only  are  broken,  wfth- 
o«t  varying  the  distances,  is  less  natural 
than  any;  for  though  we  cannot  find 
atraight  linea  in  a  foreat,  we  are  habitu- 
ated to  them  in  the  hedge-rows  of  fields ; 
but  neither  in  wild  nor  in  cultivated 
nature  do  we  ever  see  trees  equidistant 
from  each  other;  that  regularity  be- 
longa  tonrt  alone.  The  diatances,  tnere- 
fore,  abould  be  strikingly  different ;  the 
trees  should  gather  into  groups,  or  stand 
in  varioua  irregular  lines,  and  describe 
several  figures ;  the  intervals  between 
them  should  be  contrasted  both  in  shape 
and  in  dimensions ;  a  large  space  should 
in  soBO  places  be  quite  open,  in  others 
the  trees  should  be  so  close  together  as 
hardly  to  leave  a  paaaage  between  them ; 
and  in  others  aa  &r  apart  aa  the  con- 
nexion will  allow.  In  the  forms  and 
the  vnriotiea  of  these  groups,  these 
Jineey  and  these  openings,  principally 
eonsists  the  interior  beauty  of  a  grove." 
— IFJhilsfey. 

GROWTH.  It  may  be  taken  aa  a 
nniversal  maxim  in  gardening,  that  slow 
growtii  and  smallness  of  sixe  increaaes 
the  intensity  of  flavour,  and  that  rapidity 
of  growth  and  increase  of  sixe  render 
flavoar  more  mild.  Frnit,  therefore, 
•honJd  bo  ripened  slowly,  Mtd  be  pre- 


ferred of  a  moderate  aixe ;  but  culinaiy 
vegetables  should  be  grown  rapidly, 
and  of  aa  gigantic  a  aixe  as  may  be. 

GRYLLOTALPA.  See  MoU- 
Cricket. 

GUAIACUM.  Three  species.  Stove 
evergreen  trees.  Ripe  cuttings.  Rich 
loam. 

GUANO.  This  now  oelebrated  ma- 
nure has  been  known  aa  the  e)iief  fer- 
tilixer  employed  by  the  Peruvians, 
almost  as  long  as  that  part  of  the  New 
Worid  has  been  recognixed  by  geo- 
graphers. Its  name,  in  the  language  of 
that  country,  si^ifiea  tkt  manure— and 
it  merits  such  distinction,  as  being  one 
of  the  most  powerfhl  assistants  to  vege- 
tation which  can  be  applied  to  the  soil. 
Guano  is  not  peculiar  to  Peru,  but  is 
found  in  immense  beds  upon  many  rocks 
and  islands  of  the  Atiantic,  being  the 
excrements  of  the  marine  birds  fre- 
quenting those  ocean  solitudes.  It  has 
been  lately  analysed  by  Dr.  Ure,  who 
reports  it  as  composed  of  the  following 
proportional  constituents  :— 
Axotixed  organic  matter,"^ 

including  urate  of  am- 
monia, and  capable  of 

affording  firom  8  to  17 

per  cent,  of  ammonia 

by  slow  decomposition 

in  the  soil       .    .    .    .^ 

Water 

Phosphate  of  lime       .    . 
Ammonia,   phoaphate  of^ 

magneaia,  phosphate  of  j 

ammonia,  and  oxalate  L « o  a 

of  ammonia,   contain-  f 

ing  from  4  to  9  per  cent.  I 

of  ammonia  J 

Siliceous  matter  ...  1.0 
This  anal  vais  explains  the  source  from 
whence  fkilure  has  been  derived  to 
many  who  have  tried  it.  It  is  the  most 
violentiy  stimulating  of  all  the  known 
natural  manurea,  and  they  have  applied 
it  too  abundantiy.  This  is  shown  by 
the  experiments  of  Mr.  Maund.  When 
applied  to  Strawberries  onoe  a  week  in 
a  liquid  state,  (four  ounces  to  a  gallon,) 
it  made  them  verv  vigorous  and  pro- 
ductive; but  sprinkled  upon  some  young 
seedlings  of  the  same  Iruit  it  killed  them. 
Two  ouncea  per  yard,  (five  cwt.  per 
acre,)  were  aprinkled  over  Oniom,  and 
they  doubled  the  untreated  in  aize. 
Poiatett  manured  with  one  ounce  and  a 
half  per  yard,  were  rendered  much 
more  luxuriant  than  others  having  no 
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gnano.  Bniuds  8prcut$  were  half 
dettroyed  by  being  planted  in  immedi- 
ate contact  with  nine  parts  earth  and 
one  part  guano.  Geranitims  were 
greatly  injured  by  liquid  manure  of 
guano,  (four  ounces  per  gallon,)  but 
«  Plants  of  Tarious  sorts  in  pots,  water- 
ed only  with  guano  water,  half  an  ounce 
to  a  gallon,  have  flourished  astonish- 
ingly; none  have  failed.  These  are 
lessons  which  cannot  be  mistaken." — 
Auetoritan,  223«  Mr.  Rendle  and  other 
persons  record,  as  the  result  of  dearly- 

Eurchased  experience,  that  where  guano 
as  failed  to  be  beneficial,  or  has  been  in- 
jurious, it  has  been  applied  in  quantities 
too  powerful  for  the  plants  to  bear.  In 
a  liquid  State,  ha^  an  ounce  per  gallon, 
and  given  to  growing  plants  once  a  week, 
it  never  fails  to  be  productive  of  vigour. 

There  is  reason  to  fear  that  all 
the  advantages  attributed  to  Guano, 
may  not  be  realized.  That  it  has  pro- 
duced striking  effects  on  certain  crops 
cannot  be  questioned— especially  on 
grass,  wheat  and  Indian  corn ;  but  we 
are  far  from  subscribing  to  the  opinion 
of  those  who  in  their  zealous  praise  of 
this  new  fertilizer,  assert  that  it  is 
cheaper  to  buy  it,  than  haul  manure 
from  the  barn-yard  to  the  fields  I 

There  are  maity  crops  on  which  it 
appears  to  produce  but  little  effect: 
The  writer  has  used  over  two  tons  of 
what  was  reputed  to  be  the  best  Peruvian 
guano,  in  experiments,  chiefly  on 
Kitchen  garden  vegetables  carefully  no- 
ting the  quantity  applied,  mode,  &c.,  but 
in  nearly  every  instance  without  per- 
ceiving any  important  result. — Doubt- 
less much  depends  on  the  soil,  and  the 
presence  or  absence  of  those  constitu- 
ents which  abound  in  guano— where 
they  already  exist  in  the  soil,  in  suf- 
ficient quantity,  no  benefit  can  result 
from  its  application. 

GUATTERIA.  Five  species.  Stove 
evergreen  shrubs  or  trees.  Cuttings. 
Loam,  peat,  and  sand. 

GUAVA.    Peidium, 

GUAZUMA.  Three  species.  Stove 
evergreen  trees.  Cuttings.  Peat  and 
loam. 

GUELDER  ROSE.  Viburnum  opuhu. 

GUERNSEY  LILY.  Nerine  ear- 
nieneU, 

GUETTARDA.  Seven  species. 
Stove  evergreen  trees.  Cuttings.  Peat 
and  loam. 

GUILANDINA.  Two  species.  Stove 


eveigreen  thrvbs.    Cottiogs  or  seeds. 

Sandy  peat  and  loam. 
GUINEA-PEACH.    Sarcoe^pkahu, 
GUINEA-PLUM.  ParinarUm  excels 

GUM  ARABIC  TREE.  Acacia  ara- 
bica. 

GUM  CISTUS.    Ciihu  Ladast^erm. 

GUM  TREE.    Eucalyptus  rabusta, 

GUMMING.    See  Extravamted  Sap, 

GUSTAVIA  augmta.  Stove  everw 
green  tree.    Cuttings.    Rich  soil. 

GUZMANNIA  tricolor.  Stove  her. 
baceous  perennial.  Suckers.  Rich 
mould. 

GYMNADENIA.  Fourspecies. 
Hardy  orchids.  Division.  Sandy  loam 
and  peat. 

GYMNEMA.  Four  species.  Stove 
evergreen  twiners.  Cuttings.  Loam 
and  peat. 

GYMNOCLADUSauiadenns.  Hardy 
deciduous  tree.  Cuttings.  Open  loamy 
soil. 

GYMNOGRAMMA.  Fourteen 
species.  Stove  herbaceous  perennials. 
Division.    Loam  and  peat. 

GYMNOLOMIA.  Three  species. 
Stove  evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings. 
Loam  and  peat. 

GYMNOSTACHYS  oneipt.  (xneik- 
house  herbaceous  perennials.  Suckers. 
Peat  and  loam. 

GYNANDROPSIS.  Sixspecies. 
Hardy  or  stove  annuals  and  biennials. 
Seeds.    Sandy  loam. 

GYPSUM,  or  Plaster  of  Paris,  is  a 
sulphate  of  lime,  composed  of — 

Sulphuric  acid 43 

Lime 33 

Water 24 

It  has  been  employed  advantageously 
as  a  manure  to  the  turnip  and  potato,  at 
the  rate  of  3  cwt.  per  acre.  Potato  sets 
are  frequently  rolled  in  it  when  pulver- 
ized. It  has  been  recommended  to  be 
sprinkled  in  stables,  and  to  be  mixed 
with  dunghills,  "  to  fix  the  ammonia," 
as  it  is  popularly  termed.  That  am- 
moniacal  fumes  are  given  out  from  the 
urine  of  horses,  and  from  decomposing 
dungheaps,  is  true;  but  it  is  quite  as 
true,  that  sulphate  of  lime  thus  em- 
ployed will  not  detain  a  thousandth  part 
of  them,  owing  to  the  sulphuric  acid 
having  a  greater  affinity  for  the  amsaonia 
than  for  lime,  and  carbonic  acid  having 
a  greater  affinity  for  lime  than  for  am- 
monia. And  it  18  also  true,  that  all  the 
ammonia  lost  in  fbmes  firom  a  dunghill 
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Bight  be  more  readily  end  m  eheaply 
restored  to  it  bj  mixing  with  it,  wheo 
dug  into  tlie  aoU,  a  little  of  the  am- 
moDitcal  liquor  from  the  gai  worki. 
Gypsum  is  extensively  n«ed  in  Pennsyl- 
miit  and  in  many  cases  with  the  best 
results.  For  its  introduction  originally 
we  are  indebted  to  the  late  Judge  Peters; 
from  a  *'  short  notice"  of  whom,  by 
Samuel  Breck,  Esq.,  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing: 

<'  As  a  practical  farmer,  Mr.  Peters 
hul  from  time  to  time  commanicated 
tbe  results  of  the  experiments  made  at 
Belmont,  to  such  of  his  neighbours  as 
chose  to  profit  by  them ;  bat  he  had  not 
written  much,  if  anything,  upon  agri- 
calture,  before  the  year  1797.  His  first 
publication  wan  then  made,  and  con- 
taiaed  a  statement  of  lacts  and  opinions 
io  relation  to  the  nse  of  Gypsum.  This 
pamphlet  circulated  widcuy,  and  pro- 
doced  such  a  change  in  husbandry,  by 
iatrodocing  the  culture  of  clover,  and 
other  artificial  grasses,  as  gave,  we  all 
know,  a  magicw  increase  to  the  value 
of  farms.  Estates  which  until  then  were 
oaable  to  maintain  stock,  for  want  of 
winter  ftnlder,  and  summer  pasture, 
were  suddenly  brought  into  culture,  and 
Bade  productive.  Formerly,  on  a  &rm 
destitute  of  natural  meadow,  no  stock 
could  be  supported ;  and  even  where 
aataral  meadow  existed,  the  barn  yard 
was  exhausted  to  keep  up  sufiicient 
fertility,  (in  the  absence  of  irrigation,) 
to  feed  a  very  few  horses  and  black 
cattle. 

"  Such  was  the  situation  of  our  hus- 
baadry,  for  some  years  after  the  revolu- 
tioB.  It  is  proper  to  advert  to  it,  that 
we  mav  understand  the  full  extent  of 
our  obligation  to  the  Judge.  In  the 
year  1770,  he  was  shown  the  efiecU  of 
gjpsuB  on  clover,  in  a  city  lot,  occupied 
hj  Mr.  Jacob  Barge,  on  the  commons 
of  Phfladelphia. 

"  The  secret  of  its  powerful  agency 
came  from  Germany,  where  it  was  ac- 
eidentally  discovered.  Mr.  Peters  ob- 
tained a  small  quantity,  which  he  used 
successfully (  and  gradually  promoted 
its  coBsamption,  until,  by  his  example, 
and  his  publications,  the  importation 
from  Nova  Scotia  alone,  into  the  single 
port  of  Philadelphia,  increased  to  the 
eaormoas  amount  of  fourteen  thousand 
toes  annually.  This  was  before  the 
discovery  of  that  fossil  in  the  United 
States. 


"  Inqnire  in  the  counties  of  Chester, 
Lancaster,  and  others  around  us,  where 
clover  is  so  beneficially  cultivated,  how 
much  is  due  to  that  excellent  man,  for 
the  great  pains  he  took  to  extend  the 
use  of  gypsum  T  On  this  subject,  I  very 
recently  transmitted  to  the  Judge,  a 
testimonial  of  gratitude  firom  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  persons  of  Lancaster ; 
who  unhesitatinglv  ascribes  to  Mr. 
Peters'  book  on  plaster,  and  his  other 
agricultural  essays,  the  merit  of  having 
produced  a  good  part  of  the  rich  culti- 
vation, for  which  that  country  is  so 
celebrated  " 

GYRENIA  5(/Iora.  Half-hardy  bulb- 
ous perennials.  Division..  Peat  and 
loam. 

6YR0CARPUS.  Two  species.  Stove 
evergreen  trees.  Cuttings.  Loam  and 
peat. 

HABENARIA.  Ten  species.  Stove 
orchids.  Division.  Leaf-mould  and 
peat. 

HABRANTHUS.  Fourteen  species. 
Green-house  and  hardy  bulbs.  Ofisets 
and  seeds.    Sandy  loam  and  pciat* 

H.£MADICTYON  venotum.  Stove 
evergreen  twiner.  Cuttings.  Loam  and 
peat. 

H.£MANTHUS.  Twenty-one 
species.  Green-house  bulbs.  Offsets. 
Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

ILEMILIS.    Soe  Tinea. 

H^MODORUM.  Two  species. 
Green-house  herbaceous.  Division. 
Loam  and  peat. 

HA-HA,  is  a  sunk  fence,  being  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  and  spreading 
ditch,  either  to  avoid  any  interruption 
to  an  expanse  of  surfkce,  or  to  let  in  a 
desired  prospect.  As  all  deceptions  are 
unsatisfactorv  to  good  taste,  and  as 
when  viewed  lengthwise  these  fences 
are  formal  and  displeasing,  they  ought 
never  to  be  adopted  except  in  extreme 
cases. 

HAIR.    See  Animal  JMdtterf, 

H  A  K  E  A .  Forty-eight  species. 
Green-house  evergreen  shrubs.  Cut- 
tings.   Loam,  peat,  and  sand. 

HALESIA.  Snowdrop  Tree.  Three 
species.  Hardy  deciduous  shrubs.  Cut- 
tings and  layers.    Common  soil. 

HALF-HARDY  PLANTS  are  those 
which  require  partial  shelter,  as  in  a 
cold  pit  or  fimme,  during  tbe  winter. 
Here  some  attention  is  required  to  ex- 
clude from  them  dampness  and  frost, 
but  especially  the  first.   On  these  points 
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Mr.  W.  Wtkefield  gives  thete  good 
directions : — 

«  To  prevent  dampness  there  must 
be  a  free  circulation  of  air ;  the  plants 
must  be  placed  on  a  drj  bottom ;  and  if 
they  are  in  a  sitaation  which  will  admit 
of  a  fire  occasionally,  it  will  render  the 
pits  or  hoQse  dry,  but  it  shoold  be  used 
very  sparingly,  and  only  when  abso- 
lutely necessary.  But  even  with  all 
care  and  attention,  damp  will  attack 
some  plants,  and  generahy  those  that 
are  roost  succulent  in  their  nature,  or 
the  young  and  tender  tops  of  others. 
We  should  therefore  watch  narrowly 
and  remove  every  leaf  or  shoot  affected, 
as  damp  not  only  destroys  the  indt- 
vidual  immediately  affected,  but  ex- 
tends its  influence  to  those  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  one  so  affected.  It  is 
contagious ;  it  ensenders  mould,  which 
being  a  species  ofTungus,  is  rapidly  dis- 
seminated, attacking  and  destroying 
wherever  the  damp  has  prepared  the 
leaves  for  its  reception.  Neither  should 
plants  be  too  much  crowded,  as  that 
obstructs  the  free  circulation  of  atr. 

**  Watering  should  of  course  be  done 
sparingly,  but  still  it  will  be  required 
occasionally.  Care,  however,  snould 
be  taken  to  preserve  the  foliage  as  dry 
as  possible,  ss,  there  being  but  little  sun 
in  winter,  and  that  not  of  sufficient 
strength  to  evaporate  the  superabundant 
moisture  rapidly,  it  quickly  rots  the 
leaves,  espeeially  of  Pelargoniums,  and 
similar  plants  having  leaves  which  form 
a  kind  of  dish  in  which  the  water  ac- 
cumulates in  considerable  quantities. 

<<  When  fire  is  had  recourse  to  for  dry- 
ing the  house  or  pits,  choose  a  fine  day, 
and  give  all  the  air  possible,  so  that 
the  moisture  dislodged  by  the  heat  may 
be  dispersed. 

« If  the  season  is  likely  to  be  dry, 
irst  make  a  hole  ibr  the  plant,  and  in 
the  bottom  of  this  put  some  rotten  dung, 
or  any  sort  of  material  that  will  retain 
water.  Water  this  well,  and  then  put 
in  the  plant,  filling  the  hole  to  within 
two  inches  of  the  sarfkce ;  again  water 
well,  and  then  fill  up  the  hole. 

« If  obliged  to  water  the  plants  after^ 
wards,  cause  the  beds  to  be  hoed  over 
next  day  as  soon  as  they  are  dry  enough ; 
plants  do  better  under  this  treatment 
than  by  watering  them  so  much  as  is 
usually  done  when  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  damp  on  the  leaves  over  fate  in 
the  evening.** — G^u^,  Chrom. 


HALIMODBNDRON.  TVeespeciee. 
Hardy  deciduous  shrubs.  Layers  and 
seeds,  or  grafts  on  ItoWnia.  Sandy  losm. 

HALLERIA.  Two  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings.  Rieh 
sandy  loam. 

HALTICA.    See  Black  Fly. 

HAMAMELI8.  Witch  Hazel.  Two 
species.  Hardy  deciduous  trees.  Lay- 
ers.   Common  soil. 

HAMBURGH  PARSLEY.  SeePttr*. 
ley  (Hamburgh). 

H AMELIA.  Five  species.  Stove 
evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings.  Peat  and 
loam. 

HAMILTONIA.  Twospedes.  Stove 
evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings.  Loam  and 
peat. 

HANBURY.    See  Ambury, 

HANDBARROW  is  best  made  of 
this  form : — 

Fig.T7. 


The  cage  below  is  useful  for  carrying 
leaves  and  other  litter ;  and  when  the 
close  moveable  cover  is  on,  it  serves  as 
a  conveyance  for  plants  in  large  pots  or 
tubs,  which,  when  in  flower  or  bearing 
fruit,  might  be  too  violendy  shaken  in  a 
wheelbarrow. 

HAND-GLASS  is  a  portable  glass- 
case  used  for  sheltering  caoliflowers 
and  other  plants  In  winter,  and  during 
early  spring,  or  to  retain  a  regular 
supply  of  moisture  to  cuttings  until 
they  are  rooted.  The  most  durable 
and  convenient  are  made  with  cast  iron 
framing  of  this  form  :^- 

Fig.  78< 


They  are  sometimes  made  with  move«- 
ble  tops  as  here  represented,  bat  the 
only  advantage  it  affords  is,  thftt  several 
of  the  lower  portions  may  be  plaeed 
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vpon  each  iMber  to  intrtect  aaj  Ull 
growing  tlinib  in  ievera  wotther,  other- 
wise they  ire  more  trooMeMnte  to  move, 


•^Tbeeoil  in  which  it  timreeweU  is 
chopped  terfy  hetth-monld,  mixed  with 
a  little  tand.    After  ft>roiBf  it  is  placed 


and  more  liable  to  breakage  than  if!  in  a  abadj  place  tfbr  a  abort  time,  and 


made  entire. 

HAN  D-WEEDIN6 :  ranch  of  it  might 
be  baniahed  from  the  ffarden,  if  in  the 
kitchen  deparynent  all  cropa  were  in- 
•erted  in  drills.  Thia  ia  moat  deairable ; 
lor  the  atirring  of  the  aarfiice  conae- 
qeeot  to  hoeing,  ia  much  more  beneficial 
to  the  cropa,  and  cannot  be  repeated 
too  freqoentljr. 

HAPALOSTEPHIUM.  Eightapeaiea. 
Hardy  herbaceona.  DiYiaion  and  aeed. 
Sandy  rich  aoil. 

UARDENBER6IA  monopkyUa  ia  a 


by  degreea  expoeed  Ailly  to  the  aon, 
being  taken  into  the  green-hooae  by  the 
end  of  September." — Qard,  Chnm, 

HARDY  PLANTS  are  tboae  which 
endure  uninjured  our  aeaaona  without 
protection.  Ha^-kardy  Plants  tre  thoae 
which  raquire  a  temporary  protection 
during  the  colder  portiona  of  the  year. 

HAREBELL.  Can^panula  raCimd<- 
folia, 

HARES  and  RABBITS  are  deterred 
from  injuring  treea  and  ahruba  by  mixing 
nighl-aoU  ami  day  in  water,  anid  daub- 


green-hooae  cUmber,  the  cultivation  of  ing  it  over  the  atema  with  a  bruah,  in 


which  ia  thua  narrated  by  Mr.  G.  Wat- 
ton: — 

**  Train  with  five  leading  aboota,  one 
Irom  the  centre  of  the  pot,  to  which  a 
long,  araall,  neat  atick  ia  placed ;  the 
other  (bar  beins  fkatened  to  four  aimilar 
aCicka  at  regular  diatancea  round  the 
edge  of  the  pot.  From  each  of  tiieae 
lading  ahoola  proceed  numeroaa  aide- 
branchea  which  are  denaely  covered 
with  flowera.  When  the  plant  haa  done 
blooming,  which  ia  by  the  end  of  May 
or  beginning  of  June,  atili  allow  it  to 
reraarn  in  the  green-houae  until  the 
ahoots  are  well  ripened.  During  thia 
tine  the  plant  ia  watered  aparingly; 
for  it  ia  only  by  moderating  the  aupply 
of  water  that  we  can  imitate  thoae  pe- 
riodieal  aeaaona  of  reat  to  which  thia, 
aa  well  aa  all  other  exotic  plants,  ia  ex- 
posed in  ita  native  dimate. 

**  By  the  firat  week  in  Auguat  it  ia 
taken  from  the  green-houae  and  well 
aoaked  with  water,  then  placed  in  the 
open  air  in  a  aheltersd  aitoation,  but 
folly  expoeed  to  the  aan,  being  double 
potted  to  prevent  the  aun'a  raya  ftvm 
destroying  the  amall  fibrea,  which  are 
the  priocipal  feeding  organa. 

**  The  whole  of  the  aide  ahoota  are 
pruned  to  one  or  not  more  than  two 
eyes,  and  the  leading  ahoota  cut  back 
according  to  their  strength,  ao  aa  to  call 
into  action  the  whole  of  the  remaining 
beds.  As  soon  as  the  new  ahoots  are 
from  one  to  two  inches  in  length,  the 
plant  is  taken  from  the  pot  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  soil  is  ahaken  ih>m  its 
;  the  stronger  roots  are  at  the 
time  cut  back  to  smaller  fibres. 
It  ia  then  repotted  ia  a  new  or  clean 
wished  pot,  thorooghly  drained. 


November;  and  if  the  winter  proves 
very  wet,  in  February.  The  Noveml>er 
d  reeling  ia,  however,  generally  auA- 
cient.  Thia  mixture  haa  atopped  their 
depredationa  entirely,  even  when  they 
had  conraenced  operationa.  —  Qard. 
Chron. 

HARE^S-EAR.    Bt^Uttnm, 

HARE»S-F£RN.  Dmallia  canarU 
en$i$. 

HAR£*S-FOOT.     Ochrcmalagcpmi. 

UABOHOHmadagasearientiM.  Stove 
evergreen  ahrub.  Cuttiega.  Loam  and 
peat, 

HARPALTCE.  Fourapeeka.  Hardy 
herbaceoua.    Seeda.    Coaamoa  aoil. 

HARRISONIA  UmiceroUm.  Stove 
evergreen  ahmb.  Cnttinga.  Loam  and 
peat. 

HART06IA  eoftmit,  6reen«bonse 
evergreen  ahnib.  Cnttinga.  Loam  and 
peat. 

HAUTBOY.    See  SnAwaBUiT. 

HAWK  FLY.    See  Scsta. 

HAWKWEED.    Bitracivm, 

HAWORTHIA.  Sixty-two  apecies. 
Oreen-hoaae  ancculenta.  Suckera  or 
cottinga  of  leaves.  Sandy  loam  and 
lea^mould. 

HAWTHORN.    Oratmgui. 

HAWTHORN  BUTTERFLY.  See 
Pnnn. 

HAYLOCKIA  pittftfKa.  Hal&haidy 
bulb.    OffaeCa.    Sandy  loam. 

HAZEL.    Coryitu  amUana. 

HEADING,  or  aa  it  ia  alao  termed 
Cabbaging  or  Loaning,  is  an  iaaptitade 
to  unrold  the  central  leaves,  character- 
ising the  various  members  of  the  Cab- 
bage tribe.  They  have  their  centre  or 
bud  composed  of  a  larner  number  of 
leaves  than  nsual^and  Uesej  in  soae 
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inittiiOM,  tre  so  complexly  combined 
that  the  plant  ba«  not  tufficient  power 
to  force  them  open  to  permit  the  pro- 
trusion of  the  seed-8tem.  The  close- 
nett  of  the  heading  ia  regulated  by  the 
expoanre  to  the  light.  In  a  shady  situ- 
ation all  the  leaves  are  required  to  ela- 
borate the  sap,  on  account  of  the  defi- 
cient light  rendering  each  less  active  j 
therefore  they  open  as  they  are  formed. 
In  a  free  exposure  a  few  leave*  are  able 
to  effect  the  requisite  decomposition ; 
and  hence  the  reason  why  cabbages  al- 
ways have  ''  harder  heartf*^  in  summer 
than  in  spring  or  autumn,  when  the 
light  is  less  intense. 

HEADING-DOWN  is  cutting  off  en- 
tirely  or  to  %  considerable  extent,  the 
branches  of  a  tree  or  ahmb-^-a  process 
not  rashly  to  be  resorted  to,  and  adapted 
only  to  reduce  them  when  the  plant 
seems  declining  in  vigour,  or  has  attain- 
ed an  undesirable  sise. 

HEART'8-EASE.    See  Pansy. 

HEAT  is  the  prime  agent  employed 
by  the  Almighty  Creator  to  call  vege- 
table life  into  existence,  to  develop 
vegetable  form,  to  effect  all  vegetable 
changes,  and    to  ripen  all  vegetable 

Jiroduce.  All  these  effects  are  per- 
brmed  most  efficiently,  in  the  case  of 
every  plant,  at  some  different  tempera- 
ture or  degree  of  heat;  and  he  who 
ascertains  most  correctly  those  heats, 
has  taken  a 'gigantic  step  towards  ex- 
cellence as  a  gardener.  An  uncongenial 
heat  is  as  pernicious  to  vegetables  as  to 
animals.  Every  plant  has  a  particular 
temperature  without  which  its  functions 
cease  j  but  the  majority  of  them  luxuri- 
ate meet  in  a  climate  of  which  the 
extreme  temperature  does  not  much 
exceed  32o  and  9(P.  No  seed  will 
vegetate— no  sap  will  circulate-— at  a 
temperature  at  or  below  the  freesing 
point  of  water.  No  cultivation  wiU 
render  plants,  natives  of  the  torrid  zone, 
capable  of  bearing  the  rigours  of  our 
vrinters,  although  their  offspring,  raised 
from  seed,  may  be  rendered  much  more 
hardy  than  their  parents.  Others  are 
capable  of  resisting  the  greatest  known 
cold  to  which  they  can  be  exposed ;  yet 
all  have  degrees  of  temperature  most 
congenial  to  them,  and  if  subjected  to 
lower  temperatures^  are  less  or  more 
injured  proportionately  to  the  intensity 
of  that  reduction.  If  the  reduction  of 
temperature  be  only  slightly  below  that 
which  ia  congenial,  it  only  causes  the 


growth  of  the  plant  to  diminish  and  iti 
colour  to  become  more  pale ;  this  effect 
being  now  produced  by  the  plant's  tor- 
pidity, or  want  of  excitement  to  perform 
the  requisite  elaboration  of  the  sap,  as 
it  is  by  over-excitement  when  made  to 
vegetate  in  a  temperature  which  is  too 
elevated. 

If  blossoms  are  produced  at  all,  thej 
are  unfertile,  and  the  entire  aspect  o 
the  plant  betrays  that  its  secretions  are 
not  healthy  and  its  functions  are  dead- 
ened. Mr.  Knight  says,  *'  that  melon 
and  cucumber  plants,  if  grown  in  a 
temperature  too  low,  produce  an  excess 
of  female  blossoms;  but  if  the  tempera^ 
ture  be  too  high,  blossoms  of  the  oppo- 
site sex  are  by  nr  too  profuse."  The 
drier  the  air  tne  greater  is  the  amount 
of  moisture  transpired ;  and  this  be- 
comes so  excessive,  if  it  be  also  pro- 
moted by  a  high  temperature,  that 
plants  in  hot-houses,  where  it  has  oc- 
curred often,  dry  up  as  if  burned.  The 
justly  lamented  Mr.  Daniell  has  well 
illustrated  this  by  showing,  that  if  the 
temperature  of  a  hot-house  be  raised 
onl^  five  degrees,  vix.  from  75^  to  80^, 
whilst  the  air  within  it  retains  the  same 
degree  of  moisture,  a  plant  that  in  the 
lower  temperature  exhaled  fifry-seven 
grains  of  moisture,  would  in  the  higher 
temperature,  exhale  one  hundred  and 
twenty  grains  in  the  same  space  of 
time. . 

Plants,  however,  like  animals,  can 
bear  a  higher  temperature  in  drv  air 
than  they  can  in  air  charged  with  va- 
pour. Animals  are  scald^  in  the  lat- 
ter if  the  temperature  is  very  elevated, 
and  plants  die,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, as  if  boiled.  MM.  Edwards 
and  Colin  foundi^idney-beans  sustained 
no  injury,  when  the  air  was  dry,  at  a 
temperature  of  161^ ;  but  they  died  in 
a  few  minutes  if  the  air  was  moisU 
Other  plants  under  similar  circum- 
stances, would  perish  probably  at  a 
much  lower  temperature ;  and  the  Act 
affords  a  warning  to  the  gardener  to 
have  the  atmosphere  in  his  stoves  very 
dry  whenever  he  wishes  to  elevate  their 
temperature  for  the  destruction  of  in- 
sects or  other  purposes. 

Some  plants,  like  some  animals,  are 
able  to  endure  a  very  high  degree  of  tem- 
perature. Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  otheis 
have  breathed  for  many  minutes  in  an  at- 
mosphere hot  enough  to  cook  eggs ;  and 
I  haveji\yself  traveUed  inBengiubreath- 
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ii^  air,  witboat  ineoiiTcnieoc*,  which 
mdered  the  ulrer-momituigt  of  mj 
froeo  tpectaclet  too  hot  to  be  borae 
without  their  occaaional  remo?al. 

So  do  certain  planti  flourish  in  hot- 
water  apringa  of  which  the  temperature 
▼ariea  between  the  scalding  heats  of 
from  150^  to  180^  of  Fahrenheit'a  ther- 
BBometer ;  and  others  have  been  found 
growing  freelj  on  the  edges  of  Tolca- 
noety  in  aa  atmosphere  heated  above 
the  boiling  point  of  water.  Indeed^  it 
is  qnite  certain  that  most  plants  will 
bettier  bear^  for  a  short  time^  an  elevat- 
ed temperature  which»  if  long  continu- 
ed, would  destroj  them,  than  tthey  oan 
a  low  temperature.  Thus  a  temperature 
much  above  the  freexing  point  of  wa- 
ter, to  orchidaceous  and  other  tropical 
plants,  is  geuerallj  fatal  if  endured  by 
them  for  only  a  few  minutes ;  whereas 
a  coBsid  arable  elevation  above  a  salu- 
tary temperature  ia  rarely  injurious  to 
plants.  But  this  is  not  universally  the 
case ;  for  the  elegant  Primula  marmaia 
ia  ao  impatient  of  heat  that,  although 
just  about  to  bloom,  it  never  opena  a 
bad,  if  brought  into  a  room  in  which 
there  is  a  fire. 

The  temperature  should  always  be 
regulated,  in  our  hot*houaes,  witu  a 
due  regard  to  the  light.  At  night  it 
abenld  be  ao  low  aa  to  put  the  circula- 
tioB  of  the  aap  into  a  comparative  state 
•of  rest ;  and  in  dull  days  the  tempera- 
ture ahould  be  full  10^  lower  than  in 
those  of  bright  aunshine. 

HEATHS  {Erica),  This  truly  beau- 
tiful tribe  is  in  the  climate  of  the  United 
States  of  but  little  intereat.  Scarcely 
half  a  dosen  of  the  almost  countless 
species  and  varietiea  of  Erica  have 
prored  capable  of  reaisting  the  effecta 
of  our  restless  climate.  It  is  a  curious 
&ct,  that,  though  this  genus  is  diffused 
over  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  not  a 
aingie  species  has  been  found  in  the 
Western  hemisphere. 

FoHifict^— Of  these  the  following  are 
good  aelectiona  :— 

BABDT  CAPK  HEATHS,  FOE  FLOWXRIKO 
DUBIRO  THE  8UMMEB  MONTHS. 

Erica  Bowieaaa,  white. 

—  Grandiflora,  jrellow. 
— —  Ventricoea,  pink. 
— —  Echiflora,  purple. 

—  Beaumontiana,  bluah. 

—  Mundula,  pink. 

—  Cerinthoides,  scariet. 


Erica  Ampullacea. 

'—  Aristata,  dark  crimsoikand  pink* 

AggregaU,  purple. 

^-^  Vindiflora,  green  and  pink. 
-^—~  Phrysodes,  white. 

USEFUL  KIlfDS  ABE  :— 

Hartnelli,  pink. 
'—  Aristata  Mi^or,  red. 
— ^  Acuminata  longiflora,  purple. 

—  Tenuiflora,    white,   with   pink 

shade. 
—7-  Inflata,  white. 
— —  Archeriana,  scarlet. 

—  Depressa,  yellow. 

—  Elegans,  light  purple. 
-^—  Cavendishii,  yellow. 

—  Mutabilis,  ligfa^  purple. 
-»—  Retorts  Major,  pink. 

-»—  Lamberti  Rosea,  flesh-coloured. 
— —  Hyemalis,  purple,  tipped  with 

white. 
'•—  Tricolor,  red. 
— —  Lirineoides    Superba,    purple, 

with  white  tip. 
— •  Jaamini,  flora  alba,  white,  and 

all  the  varieties  of  Yentri- 

coaa. 

YAmjETIES  BLOOMINO  BETWEEN  NOYEM- 
BEB  AND  HAT. 

Erica  Veicticillata. 
-»—  Mammosa,  M.  pallida. 
— ^  Hyemalis. 

—  WUlmoreana. 

—  Westcottii. 
'—  Grandinosa. 
— — >  Arbuscula. 

—  UmbeUata. 

—  Rubra  P.,  alba. 

—  PjrramidaliB. 

—  Transparens. 
— »  Regermirans. 

Mr.  Reid  very  justly  remarks,  '<  that, 
in  small  establishments,  the  ffreen-house 
being  ffenerally  furnished  with  vines,  to 
keep  plants  in  them  in  summer  is  out  of 
the  question ;  he  therefore  selects  three 
or  four  planta  of  only  the  winter  flower- 
ing sorts,  such  aa  would  keep  up  a  show 
of  bloom  from  November  till  April. 
Early  in  May  the  plants  miffht  be  all 
taken  out,  and  the  house  shoiud  be  shut 
up  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  the 
vines." 

With  something  like  the  following 
•election,  a  very  nice  show  of  bloom 
might  be  kept  up  during  all  the  time 
that  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  plants 
in  the  houae ;  and  Uiey  are,  with  very 
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few  eieeptiont,  strong  growert  nd  free 
Uoomerty  and  all  «aii  be  boogbt  at  a 
]ow  rate>— 

Erica  Westcottii. 

—  Colorans. 

—  Arbaicala. 

—  Hjemalis, 
PicU. 

—  Transparem. 
— — —  Nova. 

—  Veririx. 

— — -  Vernix  Coccinea. 

—  Cerinthoidea. 

Saperba. 


Mutabilis. 
Bicolor. 
Willmoreana. 
Rabra  Calyx. 
Lambertiana. 
Lambertiana  Rosea. 
Exsurgens. 
— ^—  Coccinea. 


Archertana. 
Prsstans. 

Pyraobidalis  Vema. 
--^— ^—  Autumnallt. 


Tenella. 

Gracilis  Autamnalis. 
Vema. 


Pellaoida. 
Mamraosa. 


Pallida. 


— —  Curviflora. 
— —  Scabriascttla. 

Propagation. — Mr.  Fleming  gitea  the 
following  very  full  and  excellent  direc- 
tions : — 

<<  Heaths  are  propagated  in  two  ways 
—by  seeds  and  by  cuttings.  Sssdt  are 
either  obtained  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  or  are  gathered  from  plants 
which  haTe  flowered  in  this  ooantry. 
When  they  are  received  from  the  Cape 
they  shoald  be  sown  immediately,  un- 
less this  shonld  happen  late  in  the  au- 
tumn, or  in  winter ;  and  in  that  case 
the  sowing  should  be  deferred  until 
■pring.  When  seeds  of  this  kind  are 
•awn  late  in  the  Tear,  thoT  either  do 
not  vegetate  at  all,  or,  if  they  are  ex- 
cited into  growth,  the  stimulus  is  so 
weak,  and  the  days  are  so  abort  and 
dull,  that  they  get  sickly,  and  frequent- 
ly damp  off.  For  the  same  reason, 
seeds  which  are  saved  in  this  country 
should  either  be  sown  in  spring,  or  very 
early  in  summer. 

«  Some  flat  pots,  or  seed-pans,  sho«ld 
be  half  filled  with  potsherds  {  and  over 


these  a  layer  of  turfy  peat  shoM  be 
placed  to  prevent  the  soH  from  being 
washed  down  and  destroying  ^e  drain- 
age. The  pots  should  then  be  filM  to 
within  half  an  inch  of  the  top  with  fine 
peat,  and  this  should  be  slightly  pressed 
down  with  the  back  of  we  hand,  or 
with  the  bottom  of  a  small  flower^pot, 
to  make  it  level  and  more  solid.  If  this 
is  not  attended  to,  the  seeds  ar«  liable 
to  sink  too  deep  in  the  soil,  and  are 
prevented  from  germinating.  They 
should  then  be  sown,  and  slightly  co- 
vered with  fine  peat  aoil,  after  which 
they  shonld  be  watered  and  removed  to 
the  seed-house.  In  all  large  nurseries 
or  gardens,  a  house,  pit,  or  frame,  is 
set  apart  for  raising  seeds.  It  is  to  a 
place  of  this  kind  that  the  pots  contain- 
ing the  heath-seed  should  be  removed, 
and  as  we  suppose  this  to  be  done  in 
spring,  no  artificial  heat  will  be  require 
ed,  that  received  fix>m  the  san  being 
quite  sufficient.  If  the  seed  has  been 
good,  the  yoang  plants  will  soon  make 
their  appearance  above  ground.  As 
they  get  strong,  the  shading  shoald  be 
gradnallv  discontinoed,  aid  more  air 
admitted,  until  they  are  a  little  harden- 
ed and  ready  to  pot  off.  They  diould 
then  be  put  singiv  into  thumb-pots  in 
sandy  peat  soil  well  watered,  and  after- 
warm  removed  to  a  oloee-shaded  fiame. 
Here  they  will  remidn  fi>r  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight,  until  their  roots  establish 
themselves  in  their  new  quarters,  whea 
more  air  may  gradoally  be  admitted, 
and  the  plants  sulgected  to  the  eame 
treatment  as  those  in  the  green-bouse 
or  heathery  .>» — Oard.  Chron. 

Cuttingf^^TYkB  same  good  authority 
says  that, "  No  particular  time  can  be 
specified  for  striking  cuttings  of  heaths, 
becsuse  the  plants  are  in  a  fit  state  for 
taking  off  the  cuttings  at  different  tisses; 
but  the  eariier  in  t^  season  the  better, 
although  many  cultivators  sooceed  per- 
fectly so  late  as  the  months  of  August 
and  September.  The  plants  from  which 
the  cuttings  are  taken  most  be  perfoctlv 
healthy.  The  wood  should  be  firm  and 
nearly  ripe,  because  if  taken  when  veij 

?oung  it  is  almost  certain  to  damp  off. 
'he  short  lateral  shoots,  aboet  an  iach 
or  an  inch  end  a  half  long,  ahoold  al- 
ways be  chosen,  and  the  leaves  stripped 
off  them  to  about  half  their  length,  aad 
the  ends  ent  across  with  a  sharp  kaifo ; 
in  this  state  they  are  ready  for  tbe  col- 
ting^pot.    The  cutdng-potf  ahoold  he 
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prepared  in  tlM  Mlowiog  niuiiier.  Fill 
tkm  about  two-thirds  with  broken  pots, 
sad  cover  these  with  s  thin  strstam  of 
tvfy  pestt  or  some  other.substsnce  to 
pravent  the  sand  with  which  the  pots 
are  filled  np  from  choking  the  drain- 
age. The  silver  sand,  comnion  about 
I^mdoB,  is  very  well  adapted  for  strik- 
iag  heaths;  bnt  almost  any  sand  will 
answer  the  parpose;  it  is  generally  pre- 
ferred as  free  from  the  rosty  colour  of 
iieo  as  possible^  The  cnttings  may 
then  be  inserted  in  the  sand,  not  deep- 
ir,  but  merely  deep  enoogh  to  sopport 
memeelves ;  vom  a  quarter  to  half  an 
ieeh  is  qoite  soffioient.  They  mnst 
thee  be  well  watered ;  bell  glasses  are 
of  great  service  in  striking  them,  bnt 
certeielT  not  indispensable  to  soocess. 
When  they  are  used,  they  mast  be  fre- 
qneetly  taken  off  and  wiped  dry,  others 
wise  the  moisture  will  probably  rot  the 
settings.  When  they  are  dispensed 
with  the  cuttings  should  be  placed  in 
a  situation  whi<^  is  moist  and  shaded, 
and  then  they  will  be  surrounded  in  a 
greet  measure  with  the  same  oircum- 
Blsaees  as  under  a  bell  glass. 

**  Very  little  artificial  heat  is  neces- 
sary in  striking  heaths,  much  is  certain- 
Iv  injorioes.  A  cucumber  or  melon 
frame  nearly  eihansted,  or  the  shaded 
part  of  m  cool  stove,  will  answer  the 
purpose  early  in.  spring,  and  later  in 
the  seseon,  when  thesun-heat  is  greater, 
a  elese  fence  slightly  shaded  fs  all  that 
is  required.  The  care  required  after- 
wards is  to  shade  daring  briffht  sun- 
shiae,  to  remove  into  the  shade  early 
in  the  afternoon,  and  also  to  see  that 
the  watering  is  not  neglected. 

<<  Bfore,  perhap8>  depends  upon  the 
kind  of  water  which  is  used,  and  the 
regularity  with  which  it  is  given,  than 
upon  anythiaff  else  in  operation ;  if  we 
except  the  seleetion  of  proper  cuttings. 
Rain  or  river  wster  is  by  far  the  best 
kind  to  use.  After  the  cuttings  have 
struck  root  they  should  be  gradually 
beidened  by  exposure  to  the  air  before 
they  are  potted  off.  Small  thumb-pots 
are  the  best  for  the  first  petting,  and 
the  soil  used,  should  be  very  sand  v  peat. 
The  greatest  csre  should  be  taken  to 
nreearte  the  young  rootless  from  injury, 
because  if  this  is  not  attended  to,  the 
plants  will  receive  a  sudden  check  at 
first,  which  is  verv  prefudioial.  After  | 
poctiag,  they  should  be  removed  to  a 
close  shaded  framci  and  treated  in  the 


same  manner  as  the  yeang  soe^ 
above  described.'*— Gord.  Chron. 

Soil.-^*  The  best  for  the  growtl 
heaths  is  that  rich  brown  turfy  p 
commonly  found  on  the  surftce  of  1 
where  the  native  heath  grows.  So 
times  grass  will  be  foond  growing  \ 
strong  on  this  soil,  as  at  Shirlev  C* 
mon  s  but  wherever  the  land  is  ban 
it  is  an  indication  of  poor  soil, 
should  not  be  selected.  It  is  alvi 
best  to  have  it  dug  and  brought  he 
to  the  compost  yard  at  least  a  year 
fore  it  is  to  be  used.  The  fibrous  o 
ter  will  then  have  time  to  decay, 
will  make  excellent  manure  for 
roots  of  the  plants.  Daring  the  wii 
and  spring  it  should  be  several  tii 
turned  over,  and  by  this  means 
whole  will  get  well  mixed  and  expo 
.to  the  influence  of  the  fh>st.  Peat  i 
is  generally  found  naturally  well  mi: 
with  fine  white  sand ;  but  where  thii 
not  the  case,  ^  small  quantity  should 
added  to  the  aoil  befi>re  it  is  ased.* 
Qard.  Chroiu 

A/ter-Culiure,  Potting ,  4^.— « 
the  young  plants  grow  and  fill  the  p 
of  a  larser  size,  follow  the  differ 
sizes  of  the  pots  commonly  made  in 
potteries  fVom  '  tbombe>  downwards 
those  of  a  larger  size.  Thus  the  yoi 
cuttings  or  seedlings  are  first  potted 
'thumbs,'  then  in  sixties,  then  foi 
eights,  and  so  on.  At  every  shift 
the  neck  of  the  plant  ought  to  be  k 
a  little  higher  than  the  soil,  and  wl 
large  pots  or  tubs  are  used,  Mr.  M*Na 
plan  of  mixing  small  pieces  of  fbeestc 
with  the  soil  is  a  most  excellent  oi 
of  course  it  is  necessary  for  the  hea 
of  the  plants  to  have  the  pots  propc 
drainisd  and  the  worms  kept  out  of  the 

"  Heaths  will  not  bear  their  ro 
being  cut  or  destroyed,  particula 
after  the  plants  attain  a  oertain  i^ 
The  shifting  may  be  done  at  any  seai 
except  winter  |  but  this  must  be  re| 
lated  in  a  great  degree  by  the  state 
the  plants,  as  they  flower  and  groiw 
so  many  different  times.  Spring,  he 
ever,  is  the  time  when  the  most 
them  ought  to  be  shifted,  and  if  tl 
are  placMl  out  of  doors  during  samm 
they  will  all  require  to  be  looked  o 
again  before  they  are  brought  into  i 
house  in  autumn.  The  kind  of  wa 
which  is  used  for  these  plants  is  of  i 
greatest  consequence  in  keeping  th 
in  a  high  state  of  health.    When  t 
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pots  are  properly  drained,  there  if  not 
much  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
OTor  watering ;  bat  the  plants  are  sure 
to  soffer  if  the  ball  is  allowed  to  get 
too  dry,  and  hence  the  great  use  of 
small  pieces  of  freestone,  recommended 
by  Mr.  M'Nab.  In  the  winter  season, 
when  there  is  any  danger  from  fi-ost, 
heaths  and  all  other  hardy  green-house 
plants  should  always  be  watered  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day,  as  they  are  much 
more  likely  to  be  injured  if  watered  in 
tiie  afternoon.  It  is  the  best  plan  under 
these  circumstances  to  keep  them  as 
dry  as  they  will  boar  without  injury,  for 
wet  soil  freezes  much  sooner  than  dry. 
Frequent  syringing  is  also  of  great  use 
in  fine  weather;  but  this  must  never  be 
done  when  the  plants  are  likely  to  su^ 
for  from  damp,  or  when  the  weather 
is  cold  and  frosty.  The  principal  art  of 
making  fine  specimens  of  heaths,  con- 
sists in  dwarfing  them,  and  forming 
them  into  round  green  buahes.  This  is 
done  by  pinching  out  the  points  of  the 
shoots  when  the  plants  are  young,  and 
continuing  the  practice  whenever  the 
stems  are  indineid  to  grow  long-jointed. 
It  must,  however,  be  done  in  a  judi- 
cious manner,  otherwise  if  done  at  the 
wrong  season  the  flowering  will  be 
spoiled.  The  proper  time  is  after  the 
fiiowering  season  is  past,  or  when  the 
plant  is  growing  freely,  and  before  it 
has  begun  to  form  its  flower  buds."^- 
Gord.  Chron, 

HEBENSTREITIA.  Ten  species. 
Green-house  evergreen  shrubs.  Cut- 
tings.   Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

HEDEOMA.  Two  species.  Hardy 
annuals.    Seeds.    Common  soil. 

HEDERA.  Ivy.  Two  species  and 
several  varieties.  Hardy  evergreen 
climbers.    Slips.    Common  soil. 

HEDGE,  properly  includes  every 
kind  of  fence,  but  the  present  details 
apply  for  the  most  part  to  growing 
fences.  Abercrombie  says,  diat  ''all 
outward  hedges  designed  as  fences 
should  have  a  ditch  on  the  outside,  three 
or  four  feet  wide  at  the  top,  three 
deep,  sloping  to  one  wide  at  bottom, 
raising  a  low  bank  on  the  inside  on 
which  to  plant  the  hedge,  which  may 
be  planted  either  on  the  side  of  the 
said  inner  bank  in  two  rows,  one  above 
the  other  a  foot  asunder,  planting  them 
as  you  advance  in  forming  the  ditch  and 
bank,  or  may  be  planted  entirely  on  the 
top  of  the  bank,  first  forming  the  ditch 


and  bank,  and  leveling  the  top  of  the 
bank  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  b^der, 
then  plant  the  sets  in  one  or  two  rows 
the  whole  length ;  but  two  rows  a  foot 
asunder  is  the  most  eligible  for  all  oat- 
ward  fences,  as  it  always  forms  the 
thickest,  strongest,  and  most  effectoal 
hedge-fence.  Mark  out  a  space  for  a 
ditch  three  or  four  feet  wide  at  top, 
which  is  to  be  digged  three  feet  deep 
each  side,  sloping  gradually  to  a  foot 
wide  at  bottom,  forming  a  bank  along 
upon  the  inner  edge  on  which  to  bed  or 
plant,  which  should  be  planted  as  yon 
advance  in  forming  the  ditch  and  bank. 
Havins  lined  out  the  width  of  the  ditch, 
then  alon^  the  inner  edge  lay  a  row  of 
square  spit  turfii,  grass  side  downwards, 
to  form  uie  beginning  of  the  bank,  back- 
ing it  up  with  spits  of  earth  from  the 
formation  of  the  ditch,  and  top  it  with 
a  little  of  the  fine  mould  or  crambs ; 
and  then  upon  this  proceed  to  lay  the 
first  row  of  plants:  first  let  the  sets 
be  headed  to  about  five  or  six  inches, 
and  the  roots  trimmed,  then  lay  them 
upon  the  bed  of  turf  with  their  tops  oat- 
^ard,  in  an  upward  direction,  about  ten 
or  twelve  inches  asunder,  covering  their 
roots  with  mould  also  out  of  the  ditch ; 
and  then  lay  another  row  of  tarf  along 
upon  the  necks  of  the  plants,  and  more 
mould  from  the  ditch  upon,  and  behind, 
the  turf;  and  when  tne  bank  is  thos 
raised  a  foot  above  the  row  of  sets, 
plant  anodier  row  in  the  same  manner, 
placing  each  eet  against  the  spaces  of 
those  of  the  first  row,  so  covering  them 
with  more  earth  from  the  ditch  to  die 
depth  of  three  foet,  sloping  each  side  to 
one  foot  width  at  bottom,  and  trim  np 
all  remaining  earth,  throwing  a  suF* 
ficiency  behind  the  top  of  the  banking  to 
bank  up  the  whole  even,  in  a  sort  of 
broad  border,  alt  the  way  along  the  top, 
sloping  a  little  back,  so  as  to  correspond 
nearly  with  the  adjoining  ground.  Bat 
in  planting  for  an  outwutl  fonce,  some 
form  the  ditch  and  bank  first  as  above, 
and  plant  the  sets  In  two  rows  along  the 
top;  that  is,  after  having  formed  the 
ditch  and  bank,  then  leveling  the  top 
forming  a  foot  of  border  all  along  a 
yard  wide;  plant  the  sets  along  the 
middle  thereof  upright,  in  two  rows  a 
foot  asunder,  and  six  inches  distant  in 
each  row,  olwerving  the  same  when  in- 
tended to  raise  a  hedge  at  once  from 
seed  sowed  where  you  design  the  hedge 
to  be,  sowing  them  along  the  top  in 
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Mit  a  foot  arander.  Sometimef  when 
Judges  are  designed  for  middle  fences 
to  divide  fields,  a  two-sided  bank  is 
raised  a  yard  high,  and  as  broad  at  top, 
having  a  slight  ditch  on  each  side ;  and 
each  side  of  the  bank  is  formed  with 
sqaare  spit  torft  from  the  adjoining 
ground,  and  the  middle  filled  np  with 
Boold  from  the  ditches  on  each  side; 
so  that  when  finished,  it  forms  a  yard- 
wide  border  all  the  way  along  the  top, 
and  along  the  middle  of  which  plant 
two  rows  of  hedge-sets  orseied,  in  drills, 
as  before  obserred.  Bat  in  places  where 
BO  ditch  nor  raised  bank  is  required,  as 
Bay  be  the  case  for  middle  hedges  in 
the  interior  parts  of  grounds,  especially 
in  gardens ;  then  the  place  for  the  hedge 
being  marked  ont  on  the  level  ground 
two  or  three  feet  broad,  dig  it  along  one 
good  spade  deep  at  least,  and  then  plant 
jour  sets  of  any  sort  in  two  rows,  rang- 
ing along  the  middle ;  or  if  you  design 
to  sow  seeds,  kc,,  of  any  sort  at  once, 
where  you  intend  to  have  the  hedge, 
sow  them  in  two  drills  a  foot  asunder 
the  whole  length. 

«Ib  respect  to  the  training  and 
general  culture  of  these  sorts  of  hedges 
it  most  be  remarked,  that  all  such  as 
are  exposed  to  caltle,  must  as  soon  as 
planted  be  fenced,  either  with  a  stake 
and  bash  hedge,  with  hurdles,  or  with 
rails  and  open  paling,  for  four  or  five 
years,  till  the  hedge  grows  up,  observing 
not  to  place  the  fonce  too  close  to  the 
hedge  to  interrupt  its  growth.  The 
hedge  most  also  oe  duly  weeded  while 
young,  and  this  should  be  particularlv 
attended  to  the  first  two  years.  And  if 
designed  to  train  the  hedge  regularly  by 
eUppfog  it  with  garden  shears,  it  should 
be  annually  performed  in  summer ;  ob- 
serving, however,  to  top  it  but  sparingly 
while  it  is  ^onng,  until  arrived  at  its  in- 
tended height :  only  just  trim  oflT  the 
tops  of  the  stra^ling  shoots  to  preserve 
a  httle  regnlanty,  and  promote  lateral 
wood  to  thicken  it  as  it  advances,  and 
eet  it  in  also  moderately  on  the  sides ; 
bet  when  arrived  at  nearly  its  proper 
height  of  four,  five  or  six  feet,  or  more, 
then  trim  it  close  on  the  sides  and  top, 
annually,  to  preserve  it  thick,  and 
within  its  proper  bounds ;  in  cutting  the 
sides  always  cutting  in  neariy  to  the  old 
wood  of  the  former  year's  cut,  other- 
wise your  hedge  will  get  too  broad ;  and 
keep  always  Uie  top  narrower  than  the 
hotlMn." 


Hedgt-ihrvbi  are  Evergreen  Holly? 
Yew ;  Laurel ;  Laurustinus ;  Phillyrea; 
Alatemus;  Bay;  and  Evergreen  Oak: 
but  the  holly  and  yew  form  the  best 
hedges  for  general  use. 

D§eiduout  kinds, — Hawthorn ;  Black- 
thorn; Crab;  Elder;  Hornbeam;  Beech; 
Elm;  Lime-tree,  and  Alder  are  all 
proper,  either  for  middling  or  tall 
hedges,  as  thej  may  be  train^  up  from 
about  six  or  eight  to  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  hi^h,  and  the  elm  to  double  that 
height  if  reouired.  Privet  is  also  some- 
times used  tor  moderately  high  hedges ; 
and  for  low  hedges,  the  Rose ;  Sweet- 
briar  ;  Svringa ;  and  Berberry. 

All  full  trained  hedges,  in  order  to 
preserve  them  in  proper  forro^  close 
and  neat,  must  be  dif^ed,  both  on  the 
sides  and  top,  once  or  twice  a  year,  but 
never  less  than  once ;  and  the  best  time 
of  the  year  for  this  work  is  summer, 
from  alwut  the  middle  or  latter  end  of 
June  to  the  end  of  August,  for  then  the 
hedges  will  have  made  their  summer 
shoots,  whioh  should  always,  if  possible, 
be  clipped  the  same  season  while  in 
leaf,  and  before  the  shoots  become 
hard,  whereby  you  will  be  able  to  per^ 
form  the  work  more  expeditiously  and 
with  greater  exactness,  for  regular 
hedges  should  be  cut  as  even  as  a  wall 
on  ue  sides,  and  the  top  as  straight  as 
a  line;  observing,  after  the  hedge  is 
formed  to  its  proper  height  and  width, 
always  to  cut  each  year's  clipping 
nearly  to  the  old  of  the  former  year, 
particularly  on  the  side;  for  by  no 
means  suffer  them  to  grow  above  a 
foot  or  two  wide,  nor  suffer  them  to 
advance  upon  yon  too  much  at  top, 
where  it  is  designed  or  necessary  to 
keep  them  to  a  moderate  height.  9ut 
to  keep  hedges  in  perfectly  good  order, 
they  should  be  clipped  twice  every  sum* 
mer ;  the  first  clipping  to  be  about  mid- 
summer, or  soon  after,  when  Uiey  vrill 
have  made  their  summer  shoots;  and 
as  they  vrill  shoot  again,  what  may  be 
called  the  autumn  shoot,  the  second 
clipping  is  necessary  towards  the  mid- 
dle or  latter  end  of  August,  and  they 
vrill  not  shoot  again  that  year.  How- 
ever, when  it  does  not  suit  to  clip  them 
but  once  in  the  summer,  the  clipping 
should  not  be  performed  until  the  be- 
ginning of  August,  for  if  cut  sooner 
Uiey  will  shoot  again,  and  appear  al- 
most as  rough  the  remainder  of  the 
summer  and  all  winter  as  if  they  had- 
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not  been  clipped.  Very  high  bed^  are 
both  troublesome  and  expenai?e  to  out. 
The  clipping  is  sometime*  performed 
by  the  assistance  of  a  high  machine, 
■cafiblding  or  stage,  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  liigh  or  more,  haring  platforms  at 
different  heights  for  the  men  t<l  stand 
upon,  the  whole  made  to  moTO  along 
upon  wheels ;  it  is  composed  of  four 
long  poles  for  uprights,  well  fhuned 
together,  eight  or  ten  feet  wide  at  bot- 
tom, narrowing  gradually  to  four  or 
five  at  top,  having  a  platform  or  stage 
at  every  seven  or  eignt  feet  high,  and 
one  at  the  top  of  all ;  and  upon  these 
the  man  stands  to  work,  each  platform 
having  a  rail  waist  high  to  keep  the 
man  ^om  falling ;  and  a  sort  of  a  ladder 
formed  on  one  side  for  the  man  to 
ascend,  and  at  bottom  four  low  wheels 
to  move  it  along; .upon  this  machine  a 
man  may  be  employed  on  each  stage 
or  platform,  trimming  the  hedge  with 
dMars,  and  sometimes  with  a  garden 
hedge  bill  fixed  on  a  handle  five  or  six 
feet  long,  which  is  more  expeditious, 
though  it  will  not  make  so  neat  work 
as  cutting  with  shears. 

A  hedge  is  not  only  an  imperfect 
screen,  but  in  other  respects  is  worse 
than  useless,  sinee  nothing  can  be 
trained  to  it,  and  its  roots  exhaust  the 
soil  in  their  neighborhood  very  con- 
nderably ;  as  the  south  fence  of  a  gar- 
den it  may  be  employed,  and  hawtlram 
is  perhaps  the  worst  shrub  that  could 
be  made  use  of.  It  is  the  nursery  of 
the  same  aphides,  beetles,  and  cater- 
pillars, that  feed  upon  the  foliage  of 
the  apple  and  pear,  from  whence  they 
spread  to  the  trees  nearest  the  hedge, 
and  finally  overrun  the  whole  garden ; 
evergreen  are  better  than  d^iduoos 
hedges,  and  more  especially  the  holly, 
which  is  not  so  slow  a  grower  as  is 
generally  imagined. 

In  a  cloudy  day  in  April  or  May,  the 
wind  seems  to  be  actually  refirigeratad 
in  passing  through  a  thisk  hawthorn 
hedge,  and  this  may  be  accounted  for 
on  the  same  principle  that  cool  air  is 
obtained  in  toe  houses  of  India,  by 
sprinkling  branches  of  trees  with  water 
in  their  verandas.  Holly,  laurel,  and 
most  evergreens,  exhale  but  little  mois- 
ture fivm  their  leams,  except  for  about 
a  month  in  June,  consequently  in  April 
and  May,  when  we  most  require  warmth, 
and  in  September  and  October,  the 
Waves  of  these,  when  fiiUy  exposed  to 


the  snn  become  heated  to  the  toaob  to 
Sd^'  or  90^.  Added  to  this,  hoar  froat 
or  a  deposition  of  moisture  of  any  kind 
never  attaches  so.  readily  or  remain* 
for  so  long  a  time  upon  the  foliage  of 
evergreens  as  upon  the  sprays  of  decid* 
uous  shrubs,  consequently  the  refrige- 
ratory power  in  greatly  diminished. 
When  the  garden  is  of  considerable 
extent,  three  or  four  acres  and  up- 
wardsy  it  admits  of  cross-walls  or 
fences  for  an  increase  of  training  sur- 
face and  additional  shelter. 

Hedges  should  always  be  dipped  into 
a  coni^  form,  as  the  diminution  of  tha 
branches  towards  the  top  increases  their 
developement  at  the  bottom. 

FurzM  makes  one  of  the  best  and 
handsomest  of  hedges,  if  kept  regularly 
clipped.  Upon  the  formation  of  such  a 
hedge,  we  have  the  following  remarks 
by  Mr.  McI.  of  Hillsborough : — 

<<  The  most  ancient  and  perhaps  the 
most  simple  of  all  fences  are  walls 
made  of  turf.  These  walls,  however, 
are  much  injured  by  the  atmospberey 
and  the  rubbing  and  butting  of  the  cat- 
tle. To  guard  agaiAst  this  they  should 
be  planted  or  sown  with  the  UUz  Eur^ 
pau9  or  Furze.  The  roots  of  this  plant 
will  soon  penetrate  the  turf,  and  tend 
to  bind  the  w^.  The  plants  not  only 
afford  ahelter  as  well  as  food  for  the 
cattle,  but  add  to  the  height  of  the  wall 
and  give  it  a  formidable  appearance.. 
When  walls  are  made  for  this,  the 
foundation  should  be  three  feet  wide» 
and  tapering  to  fifteen  inchee  at  top. 
As  the  plants  advance  in  growth,  they 
should  be  regularly  trimmed  with  the 
shears ;  by  proper  attention  to  this  they 
will  be  prevented  from  growing  too  tall 
«.nd  thin  at  the  bottom.  If  this  w  an- 
nually repeated,  the  plants  will  be 
longer  preserved  in  a  healthy  and  vig- 
orous state;  clipping  has  also  a  goml 
effect  in  checking  the  fune  from  spread- 
ing over  the  field.  A  good  and  subotan- 
tial  fence  may  thus  be  quickly  formed . 
over  on  a  soil  that  will  not  produce  a 
biding  fence  of  any  other  kino. 

f' Sweet  Briar  (Rosa  Rnbiginoea) 
makes  a.  good  hedge.  Its  hepa  may  be 
sown  in  the  autumn,  as  soon  as  ripe, 
or,  which  is  better,  in  the  month  of 
March,  having  kept  them  in  the  mean 
time  mixed  with  sand.  But  it  is  fkr 
more  convenient  to  buy  for  sweet  briar 
layer  young  plants  from  the  nurserymen^ 
and  to  plant  them  a  foot  apart  early  ia 
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the  month  of  NoTember.  Let  them 
grow  as  they  tike  the  first  year,  and  cut 
them  down  to  the  ground  the  second, 
they  will  then  spring  up  and  require 
■o  more  future  care,  than  occasional 
trimming  with  the  pruning  knife  or 
shears  so  as  to  'keep  the  hedge  in 
shape.  When  It  gets  naked  at  the 
bottom,  it  must  be  again  cut  down." — 
Oard,  ChroH. 

The  Lanmstinos,  Philljrrea,  Laurel, 
Furte,  flee.,  referred  to  in  the  foregoing 
article,  are  not  sufficiently  hardy  to  re- 
sist the  winter  of  the  middle  states,  and 
some  of  tbem  would,  it  is  presumed, 
scarcely  withstand  the  sun  of  the  Souths 
OTA.  For  ornamental  hedges  it  is  safer  to 
rely  on  the  red  and  white  Cedar,  Chinese 
and  Americas  Arborritc,  Juniper,  Ame- 
rican  Holly,  Variegated  Euonymus, 
Hemlock  Spruce,  9ui.  For  purposes 
of  protection  the  Madura  or  Osage 
Orange  is  unquestionably  the  best, 
wherever  it  can  sustain  the  winter— 
which  it  is  able  to  do  so  far  North  as 
New  York.  The  Back  Thorn  (Rham- 
nos  catharticus)  has  been  highly  recom- 
mended,  more  especially  for  colder 
climates.  The  English  method  of  plant- 
ing  on  an  elevated  bank  with  ditch  on 
one  or  both  sides,  is  inapplicable  to 
this  country,  where  excess  of  moisture  is 
seldom  felt :  in  other  respects  the  mode 
of  treatment  detailed  in  the  preceding 
article  may  be  pursued  in  this  climate. 

For  an  interesting  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject see  Downing's  <<  Horticulturist.*' 

HEDWIGIA  baUamifera.  Stove  ever- 
green tree.  Cuttings.  Sandy  loam  and 
peat. 

HEDYCHIUM.  Twenty-two  species. 
StoveHberbaeeons.  Division.  Light  rich 
soil. 

HEDY8ARUM.  Twenty  species. 
Hardy  herbaceous.  Division  or  seed. 
Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

HEIMIA.  Three  species.  Half- 
hardy  evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings.  San- 
dy leam  and  peat. 

HELENIUM.  Eight  species.  Hardy 
berbaeeotts.  Division  or  seed.  Com- 
mon soil. 

HELIANTHEMUM.  One  hundred 
^kI  twenty-one  species.  Chiefly  nardy 
and  halMiardy  shrubs  or  trailers. '  Cot- 
tiogs  and  seed.    Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

HELIANTHU8.  Thirty-fou  r  species. 
Hardy  herbaceous  and  annual.  Seed. 
Common  soil.    See  Sw^^motr  and  Je- 
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HELIOCARPUS  americanm.  Stove 
evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings.  Sandy 
loam  and  peat. 

HELIOPHILA.  Twenty-three  spe- 
cies. Hardy  annuals  and  green-house 
evergreen  shrubs.  Seeds  or  cuttings. 
Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

HELIOPSIS.  Three  species.  Hard? 
herbaceous.     Division.    Common  soil. 

HELIOTROPIUM.  Seventeen  spe- 
cies. Hardy  annuals,  and  green-house 
evergreen  shrubs.  Seed  or  cuttings. 
Common  soil. 

The  following  are  good  directions  for 
the  culture  of  the  Heliotrope  : — 

<'  Prepare  in  August  as  many  shallow 
thirty-two  sixed  pots  as  will  be  required, 
by  filling  them  to  the  depth  of  an'  inch 
and  a'  half  with  broken  crocks,  upon 
which  a  layer  of  the  rough  stflingft  of 
leaf  mould  should  be  laid  ;  the  reofain- 
ing  space  should  be  filled  with  a  mix-' 
ture  of  finely  sifted  leaf  mould  and 
silver  sand,  previously  well  incorporat- 
ed, which  when  pressed  down  nrmly, 
should  be  exactly  level  with  the  border 
of  the  pots. 

<<  For  cuttings,  the  tips  of  the  young 
shoots  about  three  inches  in  length, ' 
should  be  chosen,  and  these  ihould  be , 
taken  off  immediately  below  a  joint  or' 
the  base  of  a  leaf  bud.* 

<*  After  removing  two  or  three  of  the 
lower  leaves,  plant  the  cuttings  in  the 
pots  prepared,  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
deep,  and  two  inches  apart ;  water  them' 
well  with  a  fine  rose  two  or  three  times, 
so  that  every  part  of  the  soil  may  be 
thoroughly  moistened,  which  may  easi- 
ly be  known  by  the  water  percolating 
through  thcf  bottom  of  the  pots.  If  this 
is  not  attended  to,  and  the  surfece  soil 
alone  is  penetrated  by  the  water,  cer-" 
tain  failure  will  be  the  result. 

«The  cuttings,  when  planted,  should: 
be  removed  to  a  cucumber  or  other 
frame,  where  a  tolerably  damp  heat 
can  be  supplied;  they  should  be  kept- 
shaded  fr9m  the  sun,  and  air' admitted 
in  small.quantities,  only  during  the  hot- 
test part  of  the  day.  In  about  a  fort- 
night, the  plants  will  begin  to  form 
roots,  and  the  shading  may  be  gradually 
diminished  during  the  morning  and  af- 
ternoon ;  the  quantity  of  air  given  them 
may  be  increased  by  degrees,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  month  from  the  time  ot 
planting,  the  cuttings  will  be  ready  for 
potting  off  singly. 

«  For  this  purpose  large  t^ed  siztien 
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are  beit  adapted,  and  the  aoil  should 
be  composed  of  equal  parts  of  loam 
and  sandy  peat,  with  small  quantities 
of  leaf  mould  e^nd  well  decayed  ma- 
nure. The  two  latter  only  should  be 
sifled,  the  loam  and  peat  being  left 
rather  rough,  and  a  /air  portion  of 
drainage  being  used,  will  allow  the 
water  to  pass  off  more  freely,  which  is 
of  the  greatest  consequence  during  the 
winter  months ;  the  tips  of  the  shoots 
should  also  be  pinphed  ofi*  to  render  the 
plants  bushy. 

*<  When  potted,  they  may  be  taken 
back  to  the  frame  and  kept  rather  close 
for  a  few  days,  until  they  begin  to  root 
into  the  fresh  soil,  after  which  air  may 
be  freely  admitted  to  them.  About  the 
beginning  of  October  they  may  be  re- 
moved to  an  airy  part  of  the  green- 
house, where,  if  protected  from  frost, 
and  due  attention  will  be  paid  to  wa- 
tering, they  will  survive  the  winter  un- 
injured."— Gard.  Chron. 

The  Heliotrope  forms  an  admirable 
border  plant ;  when  plunged  or  planted 
out  entire,  the  bloom  is  produced  in 
inexhaustible  profusion  throughout  the 
summer,  even  till  the  approach  of  frost; 
when  it  may  be  repotted,  and  removed 
to  a  place  of  shelter,  again  to  occupy 
its  out  door  post,  on  the  return  of  sum- 
mer weather. 

UELLEBORUS.  Nine  species. 
Hardy  herbaceous.  Seed  and  division. 
Common  soil. 

HELLENIA.  Three  species.  Stove 
herbaceous.    Division.    Light  rich  soil. 

HELONIAS.  Three  species.  Hardy 
herbaceous.    Division.    Moist  peat. 

HEMER0CALLI3.  Five  species. 
Hardy  herbaceous.  Division.  Light 
loam. 

URMICLIDI A Baxteri.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings.  Turfy 
loam,  peat,  and  sand. 

HEMIDESMUS  indiau.  Stove  ever- 
green twiner.  Cuttings.  Loam  and  peat. 

HEMIM  ERIS  mon/ana.  Stove  herb- 
aceous.   Cuttings.    Loam  and  pest. 

HEMIONITIS  pabnata.  Stove  fern. 
Division.    Loam  and  peat. 

HEMLOCK.    Centum. 

HEMLOCK  SPRUCE.  Pinm  cana- 
detuii, 

HEN-AND-CHICKENS.    SeeJDotfy. 

HENNA  TREE.  LatDtonia  inermis. 

HEPATICA.    Four  species. 

,  Varietie$, — 1.  Great  single  Blue.  2. 
Small  Blue.     3.  Purple.     4.  Lesser 


White.  6.  Great  White.  6.  Adi-co- 
loured,  or  Argentrial.  7.  White  with 
red  stamens.  8.  Red.  9.  Double 
Purple.  10.  Double  Blue.  11.  Double 
White.  12.  Single  Yellow.  13.  Peach- 
coloured.  14.  Single  Pink. — Floricui^ 
tural  Caidnet, 

They  are  propagated  by  division  of 
the  roots ;  and  grow  best  in  sandy  loam, 
on  a  well-drained  or  open  subsoil. 

HEPIALUS  hipuJiniiM,  Garden  Swift. 
A  moth,  of  which  the  caterpillar  is 
more  indiscriminate  in  its  attacks  upon 
our  plants  than  is  any  other  ravager  of 
the  garden.  The  roots  of  auriculas, 
snowdrops,  bear's-ear,  parsnips,  let- 
tuces, celery,  potatoes,  and  strawber- 
ries, have  all  been  observe  destroyed 
by  this  larva.  The  moth,  usually,  is 
chalky  brown,  head  and  thorax  woolly, 
and  its  upper  wings  dark  bright  brown, 
with  a  broad  line  of  white ;  but  some- 
times this  is  absent,  and  at  other  times 
the  upper  wings  are  chalky  white. 
These  moths  appear  about  the  end  of 
May,  and  are  very  abundant  in  the 
evening  in  meadows  and  other  grassy 
places.  They  deposit  their  eggs  appa- 
rently without  discrimination,  which 
soon  hatch,  and  the  caterpillars  pro- 
duced are  cylindrical,  and  yellowiah- 
white,  with  black  dots  and  hairs  on  the 
upper  part  and  sides  of  their  segments. 
The  caterpillar  changes  to  an  o<3ireo«s, 
shining  cylindrical  pupa. — G<urd,  Ckrom, 

HERACANTHA.  Four  species. 
Hardy  annuals.    Seed.    Common  soil. 

HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  are  those 
perennials  which  lose  their  stems  an- 
nually, whilst  the  roots  eontinue  alive 
in  the  earth. 

HERBARIUM,  or  Ho^tus  Siccus; 
a  dry  garden;  **  an  appellation  given  to 
a  collection  of  specimens  of  plants,  care- 
fully dried  and  preserved.  The  value 
of  such  a  collection  is  yery  evident, 
since  a  thousand  minutie  may  be  pre- 
served in  the  well-dried  specimens  of 
plants,  which  the  most  accurate  en- 
graver would  have  omitted.  Specimens 
ought  to  be  collected  when  dry,  and 
carried  home  in  a  tin  box.  Plants  may 
be  dried  by  pressing  in  a  box  of  sand, 
or  with  a  hot  smoothing  iron.  Each  of 
these  has  its  advantages.  If  pressure 
be  employed,  a  botanical  press  may  be 
procured.  The  press  is  made  of  two 
smooth  boards  of  hard  wood,  18  inches 
long,  12  broad,  and  2  thick.  Screws 
must  be  fixed  in  each  comer  with  aats. 
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If  a  preM  ctanot  eaailj  be  had,  books 
may  be  employed.  Next,  tome  quirea 
of  nnaized  bJotting  paper  mutt  be  pro- 
vided. The  specimena,  when  taken 
oot  of  the  tin  box,  must  be  carefully 
spread  on  a  piece  of  pasteboard^  co- 
▼ered  with  a  single  sheet  of  the  paper, 

a  mite  dry ;  then  three  or  four  sheets  of 
le  same  paper  must  be  placed  above 
the  plant,  to  imbibe  the  moisture  as  it 
is  pressed  oat.  It  is  then  to  be  pat  into 
the  press.  As  many  plants  as  the  press 
will  hold  may  be  piled  up  in  this  man- 
mer.  At  first,  they  ought  to  be  pressed 
gently.  After  being  pressed  for  about 
twenty-four  hours,  Sie  plants  ought  to 
be  examined,  that  any  leaves  or  petals 
which  have  been  folded  may  be  spread 
eat,  and  dry  sheets  of  paper  laid  over 
them.  They  may  now  be  replaced  in 
the  press,  and  a  greater  degree  of  pres- 
sve  applied.  The  press  oi^j^ht  to  stand 
near  a  fire,  or  in  the  sunshine.  After 
remaining  two  days  in  this  situation, 
they  should  be  again  examined,  and 
&rj  sheets  of  paper  be  laid  over  them. 
The  pressure  ought  then  to  be  con- 
sideraibly  increased.  After  remaining 
three  diays  longer  in  the  press,  the 
plants  may  be  taken  out,  and  such  as 
are  sufficiently  dry  may  be  put  in  a  dry 
sheet  of  writing  paper.  .Those  plants 
which  are  succulent  may  require  more 
pressure,  and  the  blotting  paper  to  be 
again  renewed.  Plants  which  dry  very 
quickly  onaht  to  be  pressed  with  con- 
siderable rorce  when  first  put  into  the 
press;  and,  if  delicate,  the  blotting 
paper  should  be  changed  every  day. 
When  the  stem  is  woody,  it  may  be 
thinned  with  a  knife,  and,  if  the  flower 
be  thick  or  globular,  as  the  thistle,  one 
side  of  it  may  be  cut  away,  as  all  that 
is  necessary,  in  a  specimen,  is  to  pre- 
serve the  character  of  the  class,  order, 
genus,  and  species.  Plants  may  be 
dried  in  a  box  of  sand  in  a  more  expe^ 
ditioos  manner;  and  this  method  pre- 
serves the  coloarof  some  plants  better^ 
The  specimens,  after  being  pressed  for 
tan  or  twelve  hours,  must  be  laid  with- 
in a  sheet  of  blotting  paper.  The  box 
mast  contain  an  inch  deep  of  fine  dry 
sand  on  which  the  sheet  is  to  be  placed, 
and  then  covered  with  sand  an  inch 
tlMck ;  another  sheet  may  then  be  de- 
posited in  the  saoM  manner,  and  so  on, 
till  the  box  be  fiill.  The  box  must  be 
placed  near  a  fire  for  two  or  three  days. 
Then  the  mad  mut  be  carefully  re- 


moved, and  the  plants  examined.  I 
not  sufficiently  dried,  they  may  again 
be  replaced  in  the  aame  manner  for  a 
day  or  two.  In  drving  plants  with  a 
hot  smoothing  iron,  thev  must  be  placed 
within  several  sheets  of  blotting  paper, 
and  ironed  till  thev  become  sufficiently 
dry.  This  method  answers  best  for  dry  - 
iog  succulent  and  mucilaginous  plants. 
Wnen  properly  dried,  the  specimens 
should  be  placed  in  sheets  of  writing 
paper,  and  may  be  slightly  fastened  br 
making  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  stalk 
pass  through  a  slip  of  the  papcir,  cut  for 
the  purpose.  The  name  of  the  aenus 
and  speciea  should  be  written  down, 
the  place  where  it  was  found,  nature  of 
the  soil,  and  the  season  of  the  year. 
These  specimens  may  be  collected  into- 
genera,  orders,  and  classes,  and  titled 
and  preserved  in  a  portfolio  or  cabinet. 
The  method  of  preserving  many  of  the 
cryptogamooa  plants  is  more  difficult, 
on  account  of  the  greater  quantity  ef 
moisture  which  they  contain,  and  the 
greater  delicacy  of  their  texture."— £^ 
eye.  Am, 

UERBARY  was  a  department  of  the 
garden  formerly  much  more  cultivated 
than  at  present,  when  the  more  potent 
medicinal  plants  of  hotter  climates  are 
so  easilv  procurable.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  the  tenants  of  the  herbary,>the 
appropriate  cultivation  of  which  will  be 
found  under  their  partioular  titlea  :— 


Angelica. 

Balm. 

Basil. 

Blessed  Thistle. 

Borage. 

Burnet. 

Caraway. 

Chamomile. 

Chervil. 

Coriander. 

Dill. 

Hyssop. 

Lavender. 

Liquorice 


Marigold. 

Maijoram. 

Mint. 

Pennyroyal. 

Peppermint. 

Purslane. 

Rue. 

8age. 

Savory.     « 

Scurvy  Grass. 

Tansy. 

Tarragon. 

Thyme. 

Wormwood. 


HERBERTl A  ptUcluUa.    Ualf^-hardy 
bulb.    Seed.    Sandy  loam  and  peat. 
HERB-GRACffi.    See  Rue. 

Xantkotcylum 


HERCULES-CLUB. 
elava  HerculU, 

HERMANNIA. 
Green-house  evergreen 
tings.    Light  rich  soil. 

HERMINIUM. 
Hardy  and  halAhardy  orchids, 
sion.    Chalk  and  peat. 


Forty  species, 
shrubs.     Cut- 

Three  species. 
Divi- 
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HERON'S-BILL.    Erodium. 

HERPESTIS.  Three  tpeciet.  Aqua- 
tic perennials,  ttove  or  hardy.  Seed 
or  division.    Rich  light  eoil. 

HERRERIA.  Two  apeciea.  Stove 
evergreen  twiners.  Division.  Loam 
and  peat. 

HESPERANTHA.  Sii species. 
Green-house  bulbs.  Offsets.  Sand, 
Loam,  and  peat. 

HESPERlS.  Rocket.  Fi/leen  spe- 
cies, besides  varieties.  Hardy  herba- 
ceous and  annual.  Division  or  seed. 
Rich  light  soil. 

HESPEROSCORDUM.  Two  species. 
Hardv  bulbs.    Offsets.    Sandy  soil. 

HETERANTHERA.  Threespecies. 
Aquatics,  stove,  green-heuke,  and  har- 
dy.   Division.    Sandy  soil,  in  water. 

HETEROPTERIS.  Eight  species. 
Chiefly  stove  evergreen  climbers.  Cut^ 
tings.    Sand,  peat^  and  loam. 

HEUCHERA.  Nine  species.  Hardy 
herbaceous.    Division.    Light  soil. 

HIBBERTIA.  Ten  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs  and  twiners. 
Cuttings.     Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

HIBISCUS.  Sixty-nine  apecies,  be- 
sides varieties.  Some  annual  and  bien- 
nial, but  chiefly  perennials,  both  hardy 
and  tender.  Mr.  Pazton  says,  <<  the 
shrubby  stove  and  green-house  kinds 
all  grow  from  cuttings,  and  thrive  in 
loam  and  peat.  H.  syriacut,  from  lay- 
ers or  seed,  in  common  soil.  The 
hardy  herbaceous  kinds  requires-  moist 
soil.'*— B<rf.  Diet, 

HIDE-BOUND.    See  Bark-bound. 

HIERACIUM.  One  hundred  and 
nineteen  species.  Chiefly  hardy  herba- 
ceous. H.  gltUinotum  is  an  annual. 
Seed  in  the  open  soil.  The  others  by 
division  in  light  soil. 

HILLIA.  Two  species.  Stove  ever- 
green shrubs.  Cuttings.  Turfy  loam 
and  sand. 

HIPPEASTRUM.  Two  species. 
Stove  bulbs.  Offsets.  Turfy  loam  and 
peat. 

HIPPION.  Three  species.  Green- 
house biennials.  Seed.  Light  rich  soil. 

HIPPOCREPIS.  Nine  species.  Har- 
dy perennial  trailers  and  annuals.  Cut- 
tings or  seed.    Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

HIPPOPHAE.  Four  species.  Har- 
dy treea.  Layers  or  cuttings.  Colkimon 
soil. 

HIRiBA.  Four  species.  Stove  ever- 
green climbers.  Cuttings.  Sandy  loam 
and  peat. 


HOE.  This  is  the  implement  which 
should  be  most  frequently  in  the  gar- 
dener's hand,  for  the  surface  of  the  soil 
can  never  be  too  frequently  stirred.  I 
entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Barnes  in  think- 
ing the  hoe  one  of  the  gardener's  beat 
friends ;  and,  as  it  always  must  be  a 
more  frequently  used  implement  than 
any  other,  what  ia  the  best  form  of  ita 
construction  deserves  some  considera- 
tion. The  handles  should  never  be 
made  of  heavy  wood,  for  this  wearies 
the  hand,  and  is  altpgether  a  oselessly 
heavy  weight  tiirown  upon  the  work- 
man. It  is  merely  the  lever,  and  every 
oiince  needlessly  given  to  this,  dimin- 
ishes, without  any  necessity,  the  availa- 
ble moving  power.  The  best  woods 
for  handles  a r)p  birch  or  deal. 

For  earthing  up  planta,  broad  blades 
to  hoes  are  very  admissible,  and  they 
may,  without  objection,  have  a  breadth 
of  nine  inches ;  but  this  permission  of 
breadth  does  not  extend  to  hoes  re« 
quired  for  loosening  the  soil  and  de- 
stroying weeds.  These  should  never 
extend  to  beyond  a  breadth  of  six  inch- 
es, and  the  work  will  be  done  best  by 
one  two  inches  narrower.  The  iron 
plate  of  which  they  are  formed  should 
be  weir  steeled,  and  not  mor»than  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick.  The  weight 
necessary  should  be  thrown  by  the 
workman's  arm  and  body  upon  the 
handle,  and  the  thicker  the  blade,  the 
greater  is  the  pressure  required  to  make 
it  penetrate  the  soil.  It  should  be  set 
on  the  handle  at  an  angle  of  68^,  as 
this  brings  its  ed^  when  used  at  a  good 
cutting  angle  with  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  and  the  workman  soon  learns  at 
what  point  most  effectivelv  to  throw 
his  weight,  and  holds  the  handle  fur^ 
ther  from,  or  nearer  to  the  blade,  ac- 
cordingly as  he  is  a  tall  or  abort  man. 
Mr.  Barnes,  of  Bicton  Gardens,  whose 
opinions  relative  to  hoeing  I  have  al- 
ready quoted,  has  paid  considerable 
attention  to  the  formation  of  this  im- 

f>lement,  and  has  favoured  me  with  a 
etter  upon  the  aubject,  from  which  I 
will  now  give  some  extracts. 

He  employs  nine  sised  hoes,  the 
smallest  having  a  blade  not  more  than 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  broad,  and  the 
largest  ten  inches.  The  smallest  are 
used  for  potted  plants  and  seed-beds, 
and  those  fVom  two  inches  and  a  half 
to  four  inches  wide  are  used  for  thin- 
ning and  hoeing  among  crops  genenlly. 
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These  hmre  all  handlea  Tarying  in  length 
from  eight  inches  and  a  half  to  eighteen 
iacbee,  all  the  neck  or  apper  part  form' 
ed  of  iron,  for  the  smaller  tizes  not 
diicker  than  a  large  pencil,  and  that 
part  which  has  to  be  grasped  bj  the 
workman  is  only  six  inches  long,  and 
**  formed  either  of  jtillow  or  some  other 
soft  light  wood,  which  it  best  to  the  feel 
of  the  hand;  for  hard  heavy  wood  is 
eambersome,  harsh,  and  tiring."  Elach 
labourer  works  <<  v^ith  one  in  each  hand, 
to  cat  r^ht  and  left."  «  The  blade  it 
made  thin,  and  with  a  little  foresight 
aad  activi^it  is  astonishing  how  much 
groand  can  be  got  over  in  a  short 
time.*>  • 

Mr.  Barnes  has  all  his  hoes  made 
with  a  crane  neck.  The  blades  broader 
than  fbor  inches  Mr.  Barnes  has  made 
like  a  Dotch  hoe. 

<<Tbe  crane  neck  allows  the  blade 
to  pass  fireely  and  kindly  under  the  fo- 
liace  of  any  crop,  where  the  earth  re- 
qaires  loosening ;  and  the  blade  works 
itself  clean,  allowing  the  earth  to  pass 
throQgh,  as  there  is  no  place  for  it  to 
lodge  and  clog  up  a^  in  the  old-fash- 
kmed  hoe,  to  clean  which,  when  used 
of  a  dewy  morning,  causes  the  loss  of 
■nch  time  in  tcraping." 

"The  draw-hoe"  is  correctly  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Loudon  ss  a  «  plate  of 
iron  attached  to  a  handle  about  four 
feet  long,  at  an  angle  less  thsn  a  right 
angle.  The  blade  is  either  broad  for 
eotting  weedt,  deep  and  strong  for 
drawing  earth  to  the  ttemt  of  plants, 
cured,  so  as  to  act  like  a  double 
mould-boarded  plough  in  drawing  drillt, 
formed  into  two  strong  broad  prongs 
for  stirring  hard  adhesiTe  soilt, — or  it 
is  formed  to  accomplish  the  first  snd 
last  purposes,  as  in  the  double  hoe  or 
Dotcli  hoe. 

<'  The  thmtt*hoe  consitts  of  a  plate 
of  iron  attached  somewhat  obliquly  to 
the  end  of  a  handle  by  a  bow,  uted  only 
for  killing  weeds  or  loosening  ground 
which  is  to  be  afterwards  raked.  As 
a  man  can  draw  more  than  he  can  push, 
most  heavy  work  will  be  essiest  done 
by  the  draw-hoe."— £nc.  Gard, 

Ib  the  island  of  Guernsey  a  Tery  ef^ 
foctive  wttding'prong  is  used,  and  is 
tfaa4  described  in  the  Gardemr^s  Ckron- 
icfc.— . 

**  It  is  something  in  the  shape  of  a 
hammer,  the  head  dattened  into  a  chisel 
an  inch  wide,  and  the  fork  the  same. 


The  whole  length  of  this  prong  is  nine 
inches,  and  it  is  attached  to  a  staff  five 
feet  long.  Such  an  implement  is  light 
and  easy  to  use ;  it  requires  no  stoop- 
ing, and  will  tear  up  the  deepest-rooted 
weeds." 

Hoes  are  made  in  a  great  variety  of 
forms;  the  following,  figured  in  TAs 
Rural  RtgUter,  are  those  most  gene- 
rally Used,  and  perhaps  are  all  which 
are  truly  desirable ;  they  are,  when  well 
made,  of  cast  steel. 

Square  garden  Hoe.    Fig.  79. 


Turnip  Hoe.    Fig«  80. 


Pronged-back 
Hoe.  Fig.  81. 


Forked-back 
Hoe.   Fig.  82. 


Half  round  Hoe.    Fig.  83. 


Triangle  Hoe. 
Fig.  84. 


Dutch  or  Scuffle 
Hoe.  Fig.  86. 
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HOITZIA.  Three  spedei.  Green- 
honte  evergreen  ihmbt.  CattiDgi. 
Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

HOLLY  {Bex  aquifolium,)  Of  thia 
hardy  evergreen  ahrab  there  are  eight 
Tarietiea: — 1,  ailver-edged  ;  2,  golden- 
edged  ;  3y  thick-leaved;  4,  prickly; 
5,  yellow-leaved;  6,  variegated;  7, 
tpotted ;  8,  recarvnm.  It  ia  ao  deaira- 
ble,  as  an  ornamental  and  as  a  hedge- 
efamby  that  it  deaerrea  aome  more  par- 
ticular notice. 

If  grown  at  aingle  ornamental  ahmba, 
they  <'  should  not  be  overahadowed  by 
other  treea;  and  if  the  land  ia  manured 
for  it  ao  much  the  better.  As  to  prun- 
ing it,  with  a  view  to  make  it  grow  fast, 
the  lesa  you  do  of  that  the  better.  All 
that  it  neoeaaary  ia  to  encourage  the 
leader,  if  neceuary,  bv  stopping  any 
laterals  that  try  to  interfere  with  it.  In 
the  nuraeries,  when  holliea  are  stunted 
and  bnahy-headed,  they  are  headed 
down  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  clean 
atraight  ahoot;  but  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  become  atunted,  and  then 
there  would  be  no  need  to  cut  them 
back.  In  hollies  and  all  other  things, 
atop  where  necesssry ;  but  prune  not  at 
all  if  you  can  help  it." — Gard,  Ckron. 

Large  planta  will  bear  moving:  <Mf 
they  are  shifted  in  wet  weather,  as,  for 
example,  at  the  beginning  of  the  July 
rains,  or  at  any  other  period  when  a 
week  or  ten  daya  of  dull  damp  weather 
can  be  calculated  upon,  they  are  certain 
to  aucceed.  The  seaaon  least  exposed 
to  risk  is  perhapa  the  end  of  autumn, 
in  the  dull  damp  part  of  October  or 
November;  the  worat  aeaaon  is  the 
spring." — Qard.  Chron, 

Dr.  Lindtey  saya  that  "  the  most  ex- 
peditious way  of  making  hoUy-Jiedges  is 
to  procure  large  planta  from  some  nur- 
serv;  but,  with  the  smallest  expense 
and  more  time,  the  following  may  be 
recommended : — 

'  <'  Gather  a  aufBcient  quantity  of  ber- 
riea  when  ripe;  then  dig  a  hole  three 
or  four  feet  deep,^and  throw  the  berries 
in,  crushing  and  mixing  them  with  some 
fine  soil  at  the  same  time;  close  the 
hole  with  the  soil  taken  out,  and  throw 
aome  litter,  or  other  covering,  over  the 
whole,  to  prevent  the  wet  or  frost  pen- 
etrating about  them  in  beds.  They 
will  make  nice  little  plants  the  first  sea- 
son ;  and  by  transplanting  the  atronger 
ones,  yon  will  have  fine  plants  in  about 
three  yeara.    The  holly  will  not  thrive 


in  any  poor  light  aandy  aoU,  or  ia  a 
swampv  situation,  bat  likes  a  stroagy 
deep,  dry,  loamy  soil.'*— Gord.  GArois. 
The  best  season  fbr  clipping  hollies 
is  eariy  in  spring,  before  they  make 
their  annual  groii^. 
^  The  European  Holly  doea  not  taUy 
reaiat  the  winter  of  Pennaylvania,  an- 
leaa  on  well  drained  land,  and  (brtfaer 
north  it  is  probable  it  would  anffer  mnch 
more,  except  ia  the  Ticinity  of  the  sea, 
where  many  planta  do  wall  that  are  not 
able  to  withstand  the  winter  of  the  aaaie 
latitude  in  the  interior. 
>  Our  own  native  Holly,  {Bex  optica,) 
is  a  fine  plant  too  long  overiooked.— 
Why  do  not  persons  of  taate  decorate 
their  grounds  with  this  noble  Amerieaa 
evergreen,  which  will  grow  in  any  soil, 
and  reaiat  the  winter's  fh>st  and  som- 
mer's  sun  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  onr  continent. 

HOLLYHOCK  {AlOuta  rmeeC^,  There 
is  also  a  aob-apecies.  A,  R,  Biloba, 
This  flower  has  lately  gained  the  atten- 
tion from  floriata  it  deserves;  and  there 
are  now  many  varieties.  Dr.  Lindley 
justly  observes  that,  <<  the  hollyhoek  ia 
little  more  than  a  biennial,  and  fire- 
quently  dies  suddenly  if  aown  too  early 
in  the  first  season,  or  if  allowed  to  re- 
main long  in  the  seed-bed  before  trana- 
planting;  therefore  the  beat  way  to 
keep  them  in  health  ia  not  tt>  sow  them 
before  June,  and  when  lai^e  enoagh  to 
transplant  them  singly  where  they  aie 
to  remain  and  flower  in  the  foHowing 
aeason :  afkerwarda  cut  them  down  as 
aoon  as  they  have  done  flowering,  and 
remove  them  to  a  fVeah  situation,  wbexe 
the  ground  haa  been  well  manured,  be- 
fore winter.  By  continuing  tfaia  treat- 
ment yon  may  keep  the  aame  variety 
for  years.»» — Gard,  Chran. 

HOMERIA.    Ten  species.     Greea- 
house  bulbs.   Offsets.   Loam,  peat,  and 
aand. 
HOKESTY.    lAomria, 
HONEY-BERRY.    MMcoeca, 
HONEY-DEW.      See    £ifraaaMtf«i 
Sap, 
HONEY-FLOWER.    MHiantkve. 
HONEY-GARLIC.    Nettarofcor^mk, 
HONEYSUCKLE,      (Lonicera  peri- 
elymenttm.)    Thia  hardy,  beautiful,  and 
fragrant  flowering  ahrub  will  grow  in 
almost  any  soil,  and  will  thrive  where 
few  othera  will,  nnder  the  shade  of 
trees.    There  are  the  following  tab- 
apeoies:^ 
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1.  PericlTiiMnQin  Semper  virens; 
Perfoliate  everrreen;  Virginia  Honey- 
mekle,  which  alwara  flowers,  common- 
Ij  cmUed  Tmmpet  Honeysuckle. 

t.  Periclymenora  Raceroosum,  Ho- 
■eysackle  with  yellowish  flowers,  grow- 
ing ia  boBches,  and  a  snowy  fruit. 

3.  PericlymenDm  Verticillatom,  ano- 
ther tree-like  honeysuckle,  with  in- 
flected branches,  and  a  coral-coloured 
flower. 

4.  Periclymennm  Germanicam,  the 
Gerraaji  honeysuckle. 

5.  Periclymenum  Italianum,  Italian 
honeysuckle. 

6.  Periclymenum  Vulgare,  honey- 
•ockle  with  a  corymbus  of  flower  ter- 
miaatiBf  the  stalks,  hairy  leaves,  grow- 
ing distinct,  and  Tery  slender  branches, 
commonly  called  English  Honeysuckle, 
or  Woodbine. 

7.  Periclymenum  Americanum,  the 
evergreea  honeysuckle. 

As  to  the  general  culture,  they  require 
▼ery  little ;  the  upright  sorts  in  particu- 
lar, require  to  have  only  their  straggling 
thooCe  shortened,  and  dead  wood  cut 
out ;  and  the  trailing  kinds,  which  are 
trained  as  climbers,  must  have  their 
branches  conducted  in  a  proper  man- 
ner npon  their  respective  supports; 
and  every  year  all  rambling  shoots 
must  be  reduced  and  trained  as  you 
shall  see  proper,  so  as  to  preserve  them 
within  due  limits;  unless  you  design 
diey  vhall  run  wild  in  their  own  rural 
way,  especially  those  intended  to  climb 
among  the  branches  of  trees,  shrubs, 
and  twsbes;  those  also  intended  and 
trained  annually,  laying  the  shoots 
along  at  their  length,  especially  till  they 
have  covered  the  allotted  space;  short- 
ening 4)r  clearing  out,  however,  all  such 
•tragglers  as  cannot  be  properly  train- 
ed; likewise  such  of  those  sorts  as  are 
trained  against  walls,  &c.,  mu^t  have 
an  annual  pruning  and  training,  by  go- 
ing over  them  two  or  three  times  in 
eammer,  laying  in  some  of  the  most 
ctMvenient  shoots,  some  at  their  length, 
shortening  or  trenching  others,  as  it 
shall  seem  aeceessry  to  preserve  regu- 
larity, and  the  proper  succession  of 
flowera ;  observing,  oowever,  to  train 
enough,  at  this  time  particularly,  of 
such  as  shall  appear  necessary  to  con- 
tinue the  bloom  as  long  as  possible; 
and  in  winter  pruning,  thm  out  all  those 
left  in  snmmer  which  may  now  appear 
•uperflaous,  and  shorten  til  such  as  are 


too  long  for  the  space  allotted  for  them, 
especially  all  those  with  weak  strag- 
gling tops;  and  nail  in  the  remaining 
branches  and  shoots  close  to  the  wall. 

Propagation  is  effected  by  layers  and 
cuttings,  more  particularly  the  latter, 
both  of  which  readily  emit  roots,  and 
form  plants  in  one  year,  fit  to  trans- 
planL  Some  sorts  are  also  propagated 
oy  suckers  and  by  seed. 

By  Layers, — In  autumn,  winter,  or 
spring,  lay  a  quantity  of  the  lower 
young  shoots  of  the  former  summer, 
shorteninj;  their  straggling  tops ;  they 
will  be  well  rooted  by  the  autumn  fol- 
lowing, each  commencing  a  good  plant, 
and  should  be  taken  off,  and  planted  in 
nursery  rows,  for  a  year  or  two,  to  ac- 
quire proper  size  and  strength  for  use. 

By  Cuttings. — Any  time  from  Octo- 
ber till  March,  is  the  proper  time  for 
this  work,  but  the  sooner  the  better, 
and  by  which  method  prodigious  quan- 
tities of  the  plants  may  be  raised,  as  al- 
most every  cutting  will  readily  grow. 

Choose  of  the  young  shoots  of  the 
previous  summer,  the  strongest  and 
most  robust,  which  divide  into  cuttings 
from  about  six  or  eight  to  ten  or  fifteen 
inches  long,  plant  them  in  rows  in  any 
shady  border  of  common  earth,  a  foot 
asunder,  and  half  that  distance  apart  in 
each  row,  or  closer  if  greater  quantities 
are  required,  putting  of  each  cutting 
two  parts  out  of  three  of  its  length  into 
the  ground ;  they  will  take  root  freely, 
and  shoot  at  top  so  as  to  form  proper 
plants  by  autumn  or  winter  following, 
at  which  time  they  may  be  transplsntA 
into  the  nursery  quarters  to  have  more 
room  to  grow,  placing  them  in  rows 
two  feet  distance,  and  a  foot  apart  in 
the  rows,  where  let  them  remain  a  year 
or  two,  or  till  wanted  for  the  shrub- 
bery. 

By  Seed. — If  sowed  in  autumn  in  a 
bed  of  common  mould  an  inch  deep, 
many  of  the  plants  will  probably  rise 
in  spring ;  but  a  great  part  of  them  are 
apt  to  remain  till  the  second  spring  be- 
fore they  appear.    (Abercrombie.) 

MONEYWORT.     Cerinthe. 

HOOP-PETTICOAT.  I^arciuus  bul- 
bocoditun, 

HOP-HORNBEAM.    Phologophora. 

HOREHOUND.    Marrubium, 

HORKELLIA.  Two  species.  Hardy 
herbaceous.  Seed  and  division.  Com- 
mon soil. 

HORMINUM  pyrenaicwn.      Hardy 
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herbacaovf.    Seed  and  divinoii.    Com- 
mon soil. 

HORN.    See  Animal  Matters. 

HORNBEAM.    Carpinu$, 

HORN-OF-PLENTV.     Fedia. 

HORN-POPPY.     Glaucium. 

HORSE-CHESTNUT.  JE$cvlus. 
There  are  the  following  species  and 
varieties : — 

J5.  Hippocastanum,  Common  horse- 
chestnut.  Asia.  Seeds  sown  in  March. 
Flowers  in  May.    Height  forty  feet. 

^.  H.  folia  aurea.  Gold-striped 
horse-chestnut. 

uE.  H.  folia  argentea,  Sil ver-itriped 
horse-chestnut. 

These  two  Tarieties  hare  the  same 
characteristics  as  the  preceding,  but 
are  propagated  by  grafting  in  March. 

Ai.  flava.    Yellow  horse-chestnut. 

jE.  pavia.    Scarlet  horse-chestnut. 

^.  pavia  rosea.  Pale  scarlet  horae- 
i^hestnut. 

All  natives  of  Carolina.  June.  Grafts. 
Twenty  feet 

Horse-chestnuts  all  require  a  light, 
rich,  well-drained  soil,  and  a  sheltered 
^situation,  being  much  injured  by  violent 
winds.  When  in  blossom  they  are 
.strikingly  beautiful,  and  their  round 
heads  group  well,  with  trees  having 
more  pointed  forms.  They  mav  all  be 
grafted  on  the  common  horse-chestnut, 
.which  is  increased  by  seed  or  layers. 

HORSE-CHESTNUT  MOTH.  See 
Bombyx, 

HORSE-RADISH.  Cochlearia  Armo- 
racia.  Delights  in  a  deep,  mouldy,  rich 
soil,  kept  as  much  as  possible  In  a  mo- 
derate but  regular  degree  of  moistness. 
Hence  the  banks  of  a  ditch,  or  other 
place  which  has  a  constant  supply  of 
water,  is  a  most  eligible  situation  for 
the  beds,  so  that  they  do  not  lie  so  low 
as  to  have  it  in  excess.  If  the  soil  is 
poor,  or  beneath  the  drip  of  trees,  the 
roots  never  attain  any  considerable  size. 

i)fantir«s.— Should  the  ground  require 
to  be  enriched,  leaf>mouId,  or  other  tho- 
roughly decayed  vegetable  substance, 
should  be  dug  into  the  depth  at  which 
the  sets  are  intended  to  be  planted.  If 
cow  or  horse-dung  be  employed,  it 
should  bo  in  a  highly  putrescent  state. 

Propagation.  —  Horse-radish  flowers 
in  June,  but  in  this  climate  seldom  per- 
fects its  seed,  consequently  it  is  propa- 
gated by  sets,  which  are  provided  by 
cutting  the  main  root  and  offsets  into 
lengths  of  two  inches.    The  tops,  or 


crowns  of  the  roots,  fbrm  tlie  beat; 
those  taken  from  the  centre  never  be- 
coming so  soon  fit  for  use,  or  of  ao  fine 
a  growth.  If  the  latter  are,  however, 
unavoidably  employed,  each  set  should 
have  at  least  two  eyes ;  for  without  one 
they  refuse  to  vegetate  at  all.  For  the 
obtaining  a  supply  of  the  crowns,  anv 
inferior  piece  of  ground,  planted  with 
sets  six  inches  apart  and  six  deep,  will 
furnish  from  one  to  five  tops  each,  and 
may  be  collected  for  several  successive 
years  with  little  more  trouble  than 
keepinff  them  clear  of  weeds ;  but  the 
times  for  planting  are  in  October  and 
February — the  first  for  dry  soils^the 
latter  season  for  moist  ones. 

The  sets  are  inserted  in  rows  eighteen 
inches  apart  each  way.  The  ground 
should  be  trenched  between  two  and 
three  feet  deep,  the  cuttings  being 
placed  along  the  bottom  of  the  treocb, 
and  the  mould  turned  from  the  next 
one  over  them,  or  inserted  to  a  similar 
depth  by  a  long  blunt-pointed  dibble. 
They  should  be  placed  in  their  natural 
position,  which  has  donsiderable  influ- 
ence over  the  forwardness  of  their 
growth;  the  surface  raked  level,  and 
kept  clear  of  weeds  until  the  plants 
are  of  such  size  as  to  render  it  unneces- 
sary. The  mould  ought  to  lie  as  light 
as  possible  over  the  sets ;  therefore, 
treading  on  the  beds  should  be  carefully 
avoided.     The  shoots  make  their  ap- 

fiearance  in  May  or  June,  or  even  ear- 
ier  if  they  were  planted  in  autumn. 

As  the  leaves  decay  in  autumn,  have 
them  carefully  removed ;  the  ground 
being  also  hoed  and  raked  over  at  the 
same  season,  which  may  be  repeated 
in  the  following  sprins  before  they  be- 
gin to  vegetate,  at  which  time  eighteen 
inches  depth  of  mould  to  be  laid  r^n- 
larly  and  lightly  over  the  bed. 

In  the  succeeding  autumn  they  mere- 
ly require  to  be  hoed  as  before,  and 
may  be  taken  up  as  wanted.  By  fauivinf 
three  beds  devoted  to  this  root,  one 
will  always  be  lying  ftllow  and  im- 
proving ;  of  which  period  likewiae  ad- 
vantage should  be  taken  to  apply  any 
requisite  manure. 

If,  when  of  advanced  growth,  the 
plants  throw  out  suckers,  these  should 
be  carefully  removed,  during  the  sum- 
mer, as  they  appear. 

In  September  or  October  of  the  se- 
cond year,  as  before  stated,  the  roots 
may  be  taken  up ;  and  in  November  a 
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•■ffici«iit  qoantity  shoold  be  raised  to 
preserve  io  saod  for  winter  supply. 

Taking  vp.  —  To  take  them  up  a 
trench  is  dag  along  the  oatside  row 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  upright 
roots,  which,  by  some  persons,  when 
the  bed  is  continued  in  one  place,  are 
eat  off  level  to  the  original  stool,  and 
the  earth  from  the  next  row  is  then 
turned  over  them  to  the  requisite  depth ; 
and  so  in  rotation  to  the  end  of  the 
plantation.  By  this  mode  a  bed  will 
oontinue  in  perfection  for  five  or  six 
years ;  after  which  a  fresh  plantation  is 
osoally  necessary.  But  the  best  prac- 
tice is  to  take  the  crop  up  entirely,  and 
to  form  a  plantation  annually;  for  it 
not  only  causes  the  roots  to  be  finer, 
bat  also  affords  the  opportunity  of 
changing  the  site.  If  this  mode  is  fol- 
lowed care  most  be  taken  to  raise  every 
lateral  root ;  for  almost  the  smallest  of 
them  will  vegetate,  if  left  in  the  ground. 
HORSE-RADISH  TREE.  Moringa, 
HORSE-THISTLE.  Cirsium, 
HORTICULTURE(fromAor/tif, 
garden,  and  colOf  I  till)  includes  in  its 
most  extensive  signification,  the  culti- 
vation of  esculent  vegetables,  fruits  and 
ernaroental  plants,  and  the  formation 
and  management  of  rural  scenery  for 
the  purposes  of  utility  and  embellish- 
ment. The  earliest  effort  of  man  to 
emerge  from  a  state  of  barbarism  was 
directed  to  the  tillage  of  the  earth : 
the  first  seed  which  he  planted  was  the 
first  act  of  civilization,  and  gardening 
was  the  first  step  in  the  career  of  re- 
finement ;  but  still  it  is  an  art  in  which 
be  last  reaches  perfection.  When  the 
savage  exchanges  the  wild  and  wander- 
ing life  of  a  warrior  and  hunter,  for  the 
confined  and  peaceful  pursuits  of  a 
planter,  the  harvests,  herds,  and  flocks 
take  the  place  of  the  simple  garden. 
The  mechanic  arts  are  next  developed ; 
then  commerce  commences,  and  manu- 
&cMres  soon  succeed.  As  wealth  in- 
creases, ambition  manifests  itself  in 
the  splendor  of  apparel,  of  mansions, 
equipiges  and  entertainments.  Science, 
literature,  and  the  fine  arts  are  unfold- 
ed, and  a  high  degree  of  civilization  is 
attained.  It  is  not  until  all  this  has 
taken  place,  that  horticulture  is  culti- 
vated as  one  of  the  ornamental  arts. 
E^pt,  the  cradle  of  civilization,  so  far 
perfected  her  tillage,  that  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  were  adorned  by  a  succession 
of  loxuriant  plantations,  from  the  cata- 


ract of  Syeoe  to  the  shores  of  the  Delt»; 
but  it  was  when  Thebes  with  its  hun« 
dred  brazen  gates,  and  the  cities  of 
Memphis  and  Ueliopolis,  were  rising 
in  magnificence,  and  her  stupendous 
pyram^s,  obelisks,  and  temples,  be- 
came the  wonders  of  the  world.  The 
hills  and  plains  of  Palestine  were  ce- 
lebrated for  beautiful  gardena;  but  it 
waa  not  until  the  walls  and  temple  of 
Jerusalem  announced  the  power  ai^d 
intelligence  of  the  Israelites,  and  th6 
prophets  had  rebuked  their  luxury  and 
extravagance.  The  queen  of  the  Eaat 
'*  had  beard  of  the  fame  of  Solomon  ;'* 
his  fleets  had  brought  him  the  gold  of 
Ophir,  and  the  treaaures  of  Aaia  and 
Africa ;  the  kings  of  Tyre  and  Arabia 
were  his  tributaries,  and  princes  his 
merchants,  when  he  «  made  orchards," 
'*  delighted  to  dwell  in  gardens,"  and 

?lanted  the  **  vineyard  of  Baalhaman." 
*he  Aaayrians  had  peopled  the  borders 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  from  the 
Persian  gulf  to  the  mountainous  re- 

f^ions  of  Ararat,  and  their  monarchs  had 
bunded  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  before 
we  hear  of  the  gardens  of  Semiramis. 
The  Persian  empire  had  extended  from 
the  Indus  to  the  Archipelago,  when  the 
paradise  of  Sardis  excited  the  astonish- 
ment of  a  Spartan  general,  and  Cyrus 
mustered  the  Grecian  auxiliaries  in 
the  spacious  garden  of  Celsns.  The 
Greeks  had  repulsed  the  invasions  of 
Darius  and  Xerxes,  and  Athens  had 
reached  the  height  of  her  glory,  when 
Cimon  established  the  Academus,  and 
presented  it  to  his  fellow  citizens  as  a 
public  garden.  Numerous  others  were 
soon  planted,  and  decorated  with  tem- 
ples, porticoes,  altars,  statues  and  tri- 
umphal monuments ;  but  this  was  dur- 
ing the  polished  age  of  Pericles,  when 
Socrates  and  Plato  taught  philosophy 
in  the  sacred  groves ;  when  the  theatre 
was  thronged  to  listen  to  the  poetry  of 
Euripedes  and  Aristophanes;  when  the 
genius  of  Phidias  was  displayed  in  rear- 
ing the  Parthenon  and  sculpturing  the 
statues  of  the  gods;  when  eloquence 
and  painting  bad  reached  perfection, 
and  history  was  illustrated  by  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  and  Xenophon.  Rome  had 
subjugated  the  world,  and  emulated 
Athens  in  literature,  science,  and  the 
arts,  when  the  superb  villas  of  Sallust, 
Crassus,  Pompey,  Cesar,  Mecenas  and 
Agrippina  were  erected,  and  the  pa- 
laces of  the  emperors  were  environed 
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by  miffnificent  gardens.  The  history 
of  modern  nations  presents  similar  re- 
sults. Horticulture  long  lingered  in 
the  rear  of  other  pursuits.  Most  of  the 
common  fruits,  flowers  and  oleraceous 
vegetables  which  had  been  collected  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  from  Egypt, 
Asia  and  other  distant  climes,  were 
successively  extended  over  Western 
Europe ;  but  so  gradual  was  their  pro- 
gress, after  the  dark  ages,  that,  till 
Uie  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  scarcely  any 
kitchen  vegetables  were  cultivated  in 
England,  and  the  small  quantity  con- 
sumed was  imported  from  Holland. 
Fuller  observes,  that  «  gardening  was 
first  brought  into  England,  for  profit, 
about  the  commencement  of  the  17th 
century.  Peaches,  nectarines,  apricots, 
plums,  pears,  cherries,  strawberries, 
melons,  and  grapes,  were  luxuries  but 
little  enjoyed  before  the  time  of  Charles 
II.,  who  introduced  French  gardening 
at  Hampton  court,  Carlton  and  Marl- 
borough, and  built  the  first  hot  and  ice 
houses.  At  this  period  Evelyn  trans- 
lated the  '*  Complete  Gardener,"  and  a 
treatise  on  orange  trees,  by  Quintinyne ; 
and,  having  devoted  the  remainder  of 
his  life  to  the  cultivation  of  his  rural 
seat  at  Sayes  court,  near  Deptford,  and 
the  publication  of  his  Sylva,  Terra, 
Pomona,  and  Acetaria,  be  «  first  taught 
gardening  to  speak  proper  English." 
In  the  Netherlands,  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy,  a  formal  and  very  imperfect 
system  of  gardening  was  practised  with 
considerable  success;  but  it  was  ge- 
nerally in  a  languishing  condition, 
throughout  the  world,  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  18th  century,  when 
it  attracted  the  attention  of  some  of  the 
first  characters  of  Great  Britain  ;  but 
the  establishment  of  the  present  im- 
proved style  of  horticulture  is  of  very 
recent  date.  <<  Bacon  was  the  prophet, 
Milton  the  herald,  and  Addison,  Pope 
and  Kent  the  champions  of  true  taste." 
The  principles  which  were  developed  in 
their  writings,  and  those  of  8hen8tone, 
the  Masons,  and  Wheatley,  were  suc- 
cessfully applied  by  Bridgeman,  Wright, 
Browp,  and  Eames ;  the  system  soon  be- 
came popular,  and  gradual  I  v  extended 
over  Europe,  and  ultimately  reached 
the  United  States.  But  the  labours  of 
the  London  Horticultural  Society  have 
mainly  contributed  to  the  perfection  and 
present  high  estimation  of  gardening. 
That  noble  institution  has  given  an  im- 


petus to  cultivation,  which  is  ftilt  in  tlie 
remotest  countriet.  Its  example  hat 
been  followed  in  the  most  flourishing 
kingdoms  of  the  eastern  continent,  and 
many  similar  institutions  have  been 
founded  in  the  United  States.  The  ef- 
fect of  these  is  to  difiiise  through  every 
country  the  knowledge  and  products  of 
all.  The  history,  literature  and  science 
of  gardening,  open  a  wide  field  for  sto- 
dy  and  inquiry.  The  pleasure  which 
gardens  afibrded  men,  even  in  the  eaiw 
liest  times,  appears  from  the  scriptoral 
account  of  the  garden  of  Eden.  The 
garden  of  Gethsemane,  and  that  of  the 
good  and  just  Arimathean,  are  memor- 
able in  the  sacred  history  of  the  Meeaiab. 
The  Elysian  fields  were  the  heaven  of 
classic  mythology,  and  the  devout  Mnt- 
sulman  hopes  to  renew  hia  existence 
in  a  celestial  paradise.  The  berds, 
scholars  and  philosophers  of  the  classic 
ages,  have  transmitted  descriptions  of 
the  gardens  of  the  ancients,  fi^m  those 
in  which  Homer  places  the  palace  of 
Alcinous  and  the  cottage  of  Lcrtee. 
to  the  splendid  villas  of  Pliny  and 
Lttcullus.  Among  the  ancient  Greek 
writers,  Hesiod,  Theophrastus,  Xen* 
ophon  and  £lian  treated  of  gardens  to 
a  certain  extent;  and  the  works  of 
those  who  wrote  after  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment was  removed  to  Constantin- 
ople were  collected  under  the  title  of 
Geoponica,  and  have  been  translated  by 
Owen.  Among  the  Latins,  Varro  was 
the  first  author,  to  whom  succeeded 
Cato,  Pliny  the  Ellder,  Columella  and 
Palladibs.  Passages  are  to  be  found, 
relative  to  the  subject,  in  Martial,  Virgil 
and  Horace ;  but  Pliny's  Natural  Histo- 
ry, and  Columella's  book  on  garden*, 
contain  the  most  correct  information 
on  Roman  horticulture.  Literature  and 
the  arts  having  revived  in  Italy,  that 
countrv  was  the  first  to  produce  books 
on  agriculture  and  gardening,  and  that 
of  Crescenxia  became  celebrated.  The 
field  and  garden  cultures  of  Italy  are 
so  nearly  allied,  and  horticulture  and 
agriculture  have  been  so  blended  by  the 
writers,  that  it  is  difllcult  to  ascertain 
under  which  department  to  include  their 
works.  The  best  for  general  informa- 
tion on  the  tillage  of  that  delightfhl 
region  Is  the  AnruUi  ddt*  Agriadtura. 
The  Germans,  as  in  all  the  branches  of 
letters,  science,  and  arts,  have  an  im- 
mense number  of  books  in  the  depart- 
ment of  gardening,  especially  on  the 
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iiA|«ct  of  plaatiSg  tnd  fbreit  treei. 
Tlrose  which  fhroith  the  best  idea  of 
^e  state  of  culture  m  thtt  countr j,  are 
Di^richl  Wdrterbuch,  with  the  supple- 
neat  of  1820,  and  Sickler>s  Deutiche 
BoMdwirMutft,  The  Dutch  excel  more 
IB  the  practice  than  the  literature  of 
gardening.  They  hare  no  work  of  yery 
recant  date ;  tfatt  of  Comelin,  which 
was  pablithed  about  the  middle  of  the 
ITtb  eenturir,  is  among  the  earliest; 
•ad  tlioee  oi  La  Court  and  Van  Osten 
are  said  to  be  among  the  best  that  have 
appeared.  The  Journal  of  a  Horticul- 
tural Tour  in  Holland  and  Flanders,  bj 
a  deputation  of  the  Caledonian  Horti- 
cnltural  Society,  gives  the  most  satis- 
fteCory  account  of  gardening  in  that 
part  of  the  continent,  in  1817.  The 
Tranaaetions  of  the  Stockho]  m  and  Upsal 
academiea  furnish  the  chief  information 
which  is  to  be  obtained,  in  relation  to 
the  rural  economy  of  Sweden.  The 
first  author  was  Rudbeck,  who  was  a 
cotemporary  of  Commelin.  Russia  and 
Polana  have  produced  but  very  few 
Ofigioal  books  on  horticulture.  The 
Agricultural  Transactions  occasionally 
published  by  a  society  in  Warsaw,  with 
those  of  the  Economical  Society  of  St. 
Petersburg,  may  be  considered  as  a^ 
fording  the  most  accurate  intelligence 
as  to  the  culture  of  those  countries. 
In  the  latter  city  is  an  extensiye  imperial 
botanical  garden,  which  being  under  the 
direetioB  of  able  professors,  emulates 
those  of  the  more  favoured  portions  of 
seuthera  Europe.  The  only  recorded 
source  fbr  obtaining  any  knowledge  of 
Spanish  tillage,  are  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
Madrid.  The  horticultural  literature 
of  France  is  of  an  early  date,  and  the 
authors  are  not  only  numerous,  but 
many  of  them  in  the  highest  repute. 
Eiieone  and  Belon  were  the  pioneers, 
while  Do  Hamel,  Girardin,  D'Argen- 
▼Hle,  Rossier,  Tessier,CalveI,  Noisette, 
Du  Petit  Thours,  Jean  and  Gabriel 
Thooia,  Bosc  and  Vicomte  Haricart  de 
Thwy,  may  be  considered  as  among 
the  most  able  of  their  followers,  in  the 
various  branches  of  rural  economy. 
For  a  general  knowledge  of  French 
euHnre,  the  Nouceau  Court  d*Agricul- 
tmre,  in  thirteen  volumes,  published  in 
1810,  should  be  consulted ;  but  the 
BMMt  valuable  publications  on  the  exist- 
ing mode  of  gardening,  are  the  monthly 
AtmOm  de  to  SoeiiU  d*Ihrtieulturi, 


the  Annales  de  PJhstitut  Royal  HortU 
cole  de  Framont,  and  the  Bon  Jdrdinier, 
an  annual  publication  compiled  by  pro- 
fessor Poiteau  and  Vilmorin.  The  first 
English  treatise  on  rural  economy  was 
Fitzherbert's  Book  of  Husbandry,  which 
was  published  in  1634.  The  works  of 
Tusser,  George  and  Piatt  soon  after  ap- 
pArc^,  and,  early  in  the  18th  century, 
the  celebrated  treatise  of  Jethro  Tiul 
excited  much  attention ;  and  several 
new  works  of  considerable  merit  were 
announced  before  1764,  when  the  valu- 
able publications  of  Arthur  Young, 
Marshal,  and  numerous  other  authors, 
spread  a  knowledge  of  cultivation,  and 
cherished  a  taste  for  rural  improve- 
ments, throughout  Great  Britain.  The 
literature  of  horticulture  rapidly  ad- 
vanced ;  but  as  many  of  the  most  emi- 
nent writers  have  been  named,  in  treat- 
ing of  the  science  and  artof  gardenin|fy 
it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  them  m 
this  place.  The  citizena  of  the  United 
States  have  been  chiefly  dependent  on 
England  for  books  relating  to  agricul- 
ture and  gardening.  Still  several  have 
appeared  by  native  writers,  which  are 
highly  creditable  to  the  authors  and  the 
country ;  especially  those  which  relate 
to  the  botanicd  department.  Muhl en- 
burg,  Bigelow,  Eliot,  Torry,  Colden, 
Baitram,  Barton, Hosack,  Mitchel,  Dar- 
lington, Ives,  Dewey  and  Hitchcock, 
are  entitied  to  great  praise  fbr  their 
successfbl  attempts  to  illustrate  the 
American  flora.  One  of  the  eariiest 
writers  on  husbandry  was  Belgrove, 
who  published  a  treatise  on  husband- 

gS  in  Boston,  in  1765;  and  in  1790 
eane's  New  England  Farmer  appeared; 
but  McMahon,  Cox,  Thacher,  Adlam, 
Prince,  Buntiy,  Butler,  Nicholson  and 
Fessenden,  since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century,  have  produced 
works  on  the  various  cultures  of  the 
United  States,  which  are  generally  cir- 
culated, and  held  in  great  estimation. 
The  scientific  relations  of  horticulture 
are  numerous,  and  require  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  various  branches 
of  natural  history  and  physics.  Bota- 
ny, mineralogy,  chemistry,  hydraulics, 
architecture  and  mechanics  must  furnish 
their  several  contributions,  which  it  is 
the  province  of  the  artist  to  apply. 
After  the  illustrious  Linneus  publisned 
his  system  of  Nature,  boUny  became  a 
popular  science,  and  a  variety  of  in- 
teresting elemenury  works  awakened 
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atteDtion  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  and 
a  passion  for  experimental  and  orna- 
mental planting  was  induced,  which 
has  been  productive  of  great  results. 
Mineralogy  enables  us  to  obtain  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  terrestrial  sub- 
stances, and  the  mode  of  distinguishing 
the  divers  kinds  of  earths,  which  con- 
stitute a  cultivable  soil ;  and  chemiflry 
instructs  us  as  to  the  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  these  yarious  earths,  having 
for  its  objects,  when  applied  to  horti- 
culture, all  those  changes  in  the  ar- 
rangements of  matter,  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  growth  and  nourishment 
of  plants,  the  comparative  value  of 
their  produce  as  food,  the  constitution 
of  soils,  the  manner  in  which  lands  are 
enriched  by  manure,  or  rendered  fertile 
by  the  different  processes  of  cultivation. 
Inquiries  of  such  a  nature  cannot  but 
be  interesting  and  important,  both  to 
the  theoretical  horticulturist  and  the 
practical  gardener.  To  the  first  they 
are  necessary  in  applying  most  of  the 
fundamental  principles  on  which  the 
theory  of  the  art  depends.  To  the  se- 
cond they  are  useful  in  affording  simple 
and  essy  experiments  for  directing  his 
labours,  and  for  enabling  him  to  pursue 
a  certain  and  systematic  plan  of  im- 
provement. To  hydraulics  belong,  not 
onlv  the  conducting  and  raising  of  water 
with  the  construction  of  pumps  and  other 
engines  for  those  purposes,  but  the  laws 
which  explain  the  nature  of  springs 
and  fountains.  By  the  principles  of 
that  science,  artificial  lakes,  canals  and 
aqueducts  are  formed,  irrigations  pro- 
jected, and  water  rendered  subservient 
to  the  useful  purposes  of  life,  as  well 
as  to  the  embellishments  of  pleasure- 
grounds  by  jett  d*satt,  cascades  and 
streams.  Architecture,  as  a  branch  of 
horticulture,  is  of  the  first  importance. 
Without  its  aid,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  give  that  propriety  and  elegance  to 
the  scenery,  and  to  produce  that  pleas- 
ing effect,  which  is  the  chief  object  of 
landscape  gardening.  Mechanics,  in  all 
its  branches,  is  required  for  the  purposes 
of  horticulture.  Great  improvements 
have  been  effected  in  gardening  within 
the  last  half  century.  During  the  age 
of  Cicero,  a  formal  kind  of  gardening 

Erevailed,  characterised  by  clipped 
edges  and  long  avenues  of  trees. 
Pliny  the  Younger, has  given  an  account 
of  his  villa  at  Laurentum,  and  from  the 
description,  it  was  rather  distinguished 


for  its  numerous  superb  edifice*,  eiten- 
sive  prospects,  and  the  systematical 
arrangement  of  the  pleasure  grounds, 
than  for  the  improvements  and  decora- 
tions of  the  surrounding  scenery,  in 
accordsnce  with  those  principles  which 
are  derived  from  a  close  observance 
of  the  pleasing  effects  of  nature.  The 
rural  residences  of  the  Romans  appear 
to  have  been  mere  places  of  teroporaiy 
retreat,  and  were  planted  with  ooorifi^ 
reus  floWers  and  shrubs  and  ornamented 
rather  by  the  civil  architect  than  tlie 
horticultural  artist.  From  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  papal  government  to 
the  commencement  of  the  I3ih  centu- 
ry, the  monks  were  the  only  clase  of 
persons  who  attended  to  ornamental 
gardening.  After  that  period,  the  style 
prevalent  throughout  Europe  connsted 
in  tall  hedges,  square  parterres  fantas- 
tically planted,  straight  walks,  and  rows 
of  trees  uniformly  pisced  and  pruned. 
In  fact,  but  litUe  improvement  was 
made  from  the  time  of  the  emperors 
Vespasian  and  Titus  until  the  reign  of 
George  III.  of  England.  It  is  tme, 
Hampton  Court  had  been  laid  oat  by 
Cardinal  Wolsey ;  Le  Notre  had  plant- 
ed Greenwich  and  St.  James's  Park 
daring  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ;  and,  in 
that  of  George  II.,  Queen  Caroline  bad 
enlarged  Kensington  Gardens,  and  fonn- 
ed  the  Serpentine  river ;  but  Lord  Ba- 
thurst  was  the  first  who  deviated  froB 
straight  lines,  as  applied  to  ornamental 
pieces  of  water,  bv  following  the  natu- 
ral courses  of  a  valley.  Still,  what  has 
been  emphatically  called  the  Dutch  tyt- 
tein  universally  prevailed,  and  the  shear- 
ing of  yew,  box  and  holly  into  fonnal 
figures  of  various  kinds,  and  the  ahaving 
of  river  banks  into  regular  elopes,  went 
on  until  their  absurdity  became  con- 
temptible, and  a  better  and  more  natural 
taste  was  induced.  Verdant  sculpture, 
regular  precision  in  the  distribation  of 
compartments  and  rectauffularboandary 
walls,  yielded  to  more  diaste  designs. 
Bridgeman  succeeded  to  Loudon  (not  the 
distinguished  author)  and  Wise,  and  be- 
came a  distinguished  artist;  be  rejected 
many  of  the  absurd  notions  of  his  pre- 
decessors, and  enlarged  the  bonnds  of 
horticulture.  Other  innovators  depart- 
ed from  the  rigid  rules  of  symmetry ; 
but  it  was  reserved  for  Kent  to  realise 
the  beautiful  descriptions  of  the  poets, 
and  carry  the  ideas  of  Milton,  Pope, 
Addison  and  Mason  more  extensively 
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iilo  eieeotioB.  According  to  Lord 
Wftlpole,  he  was  painter  enough  to 
taate  the  charms  of  landscape,  suffi- 
cteotly  bold  and  opinionative  to  dare 
aod  to  dictate,  and  bom  with  a  genius 
t»  strike  out  a  great  system  from  the 
twilight  of  imperfect  essays.  He  leap- 
ed the  fence,  and  saw  that  all  nature 
was  a  g&rden.  The  great  principles  on 
which  he  worked  were  perspectiTe, 
Jigirt  and  shade.  Groups  of  trees  broke 
a  too  extensive  lawn ;  evergreens  and 
wood  were  opposed  to  the  glare  of  the 
champaign,  and,  by  selecting  favourite 
obfeets,  and  veiling  deformities,  he  re- 
alised the  compositions  of  the  great 
■asters  in  painting.  Where  objects 
were  wanting  to  animate  his  horixon, 
his  tftMe  as  an  architect  could  immedi- 
ately produce  them.  His  buildings, 
his  temples,  his  seats,  were  more  tne 
work  of^his  pencil  than  of  his  science 
as  a  constructor.  He  bade  adieu  to 
all  the  stiff  modes  of  canals,  circular 
basins,  and  cascades  tumbling  over 
■arbJe  steps.  Dealing  in  none  but  the 
trae  colours  of  nature,  and  seising  upon 
its  most  interesting  features,  a  new 
creation  was  gradually  presented.  The 
living  landscape  was  chastened  or  po- 
lished, not  transformed.  The  elegant 
works  of  Repton,  the  unrivalled  essays 
of  Price  on  the  picturesque,  and  the 
valnable  publications  of  Gilpin,Madock, 
Paity,  Sang  and  London,  with  those  of 
many  other  writers  on  landscspe  and 
ornamental  gardening,  have  had  an  ex- 
tensive influence  in  promoting  correct 
ideas  of  natural  scenery.  The  improv- 
ed style  of  horticulture,  every  wheris 
apparent  in  Great  Britain,  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe, 
and  English  gardening  became  the  de- 
signation for  all  that  was  beautiful  in 
that  pleasing  art — the  synonyme  of  per- 
fiection  in  rural  culture.  At  the  period 
when  this  new  system  of  laying  out 
groand  was  gaining  converts,  and  be- 
gan to  be  practically  adopted,  Viscount 
Girardin,  a  French  military  officer  of 
high  rsnk,  travelled  through  England, 
and,  on  has  return,  he  not  only  improved 
his  seat  at  Ermenonville  in  conformity 
to  that  style,  but  published  a  work  of 
greet  celebrity  on  the  Compoiition  det 
Pofiaget  9ur  U  Ttrrain,  ou  des  Moyeru 
d>*mbiUir  la  Nature  prit  des  Habitue 
tiatu.  The  French  style  of  laying  out 
ffcrdens  bad  been  settled  by  Le  Notre, 
dfuiaf  the  reign  of  Loois  XIY.^  and 


continued  in  repute  for  upwards  of  a 
century  ;  for  it  appears  to  nave  been  in 
vogue  as  late  as  1770.  The  court  and 
nation  wished  to  be  dazzled  by  novelty 
and  singularity,  and  his  long,  clipped 
alleys,  triumphal  arches,  richly  deco- 
rated parterres,  his  fountaiUs  and  cas- 
cades, with  their  grotesque  and  strange 
ornaments,  his  groves  full  of  architec- 
ture and  gilt  trellises,  and  his  profusion 
of  statues,  enchanted  every  class  of  ob- 
servers. His  principal  works  were  the 
gardens  of  Versailles,  Meudon,  St. 
Cloud,  Sceauz,  Chantilly,  and  the  ter- 
race of  St.  Germain.  Gray,  the  poet^ 
was  struck  with  their  splendor  when 
filled  with  company,  and  when  the 
water-works  were  in  full  action ;  but 
Lord  Kaimes  says,  they  would  tempt 
one  to  believe,  that  nature  was  below 
the  notice  of  a  great  monarch.  Le 
Nbtre  was  succeeded  by  Dufresny,  who, 
differing  considerably  in  taste  from  that 
great  artist,  determined  on  inventing  a 
more  picturesque  style ;  but  his  efforts 
were  rarely  carried  into  fbll  execution. 
He,  however,  constructed  in  a  manner 
superior  to  his  predecessor,  the  gardens 
of  Abb^  Pajot  and  those  of  Moulin  and 
Chemin  creux.  Afler  the  peace  of  1762, 
the  English  system  besan  to  pass  into 
France,  and  portions  of  ancient  gardens 
were  destroyed,  to  make  way  for  young 
plantations  a  VAnglaUe,  Laugier  was 
the  first  author  who  espoused  the  Eng- 
lish style,  and  the  next  in  order  was 
Pre  vot.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Viscount 
Girardin  commenced  his  improvements 
at  ErmenonvHle,  and  the  change  of  the 
horticultural  taste  in  France,  may  be 
referred  to  the  last  Quarter  of  the  18th 
century.  The  English  style  has  gra- 
dually found  its  way  into  roost  civilized 
countries.  Only  2d  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  London  Horticultural  Society 
was  established ,  and  there  are  now  more 
than  50  similar  institutions  in  Great 
Britain,  which  still  maintains  the  first 
rank  in  the  art ;  but  France  is  making 
great  efforts  to  rival  her.  A  horticul- 
tural society  was  established  in  Paris 
in  1826,  and  has  already  more  than  two 
thousand  members,  and  the  number  is 
rapidly  increasing.  It  has  been  patron- 
ised by  the  court,  and  most  of  the  nobles 
and  men  of  distinction  in  France  have 
eagerly  united  with  the  proprietors  of  es- ' 
tates  and  practical  cultivators  to  collect 
and  disseminate  intelligence  throughout 
that  flourishing  empire.    In  the  various 
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mTinoea  where  bortieoltnrd  eocietiei 
have  not  been  founded,  thoie  of  agri- 
col  ture,  or  of  the  tciencea  and  arts, 
bare  eitablithed  department!  expressly 
devoted  to  that  interesting  pursuit ;  and 
during  the  year  1827,  a  practical  and 
theoretical  institution  was  founded  at 
Fremont,  by  the  enlightened  and  mo- 
nificient  Chevalier  Soolanffe  Bodin,  for 
educating  gardeners^  and  introducing 
improvements  in  every  department  of 
horticulture.  The  ffarden  contains  about 
130  acres,  and  is  divided  into  compart- 
ments for  every  variety  of  culture. 
Extensive  ffreen  -  houses,  stoves  and 
orangeries  have  been  erected,  and  all 
the  other  appendages  furnished,  which 
are  requisite  for  rendering  the  establish- 
ment effectual  for  instruction  and  ex- 
periment. The  nursery  of  the  Luxem- 
Dourg  long  supplied  a  great  part  of 
Europe  with  fruit  trees.  The  Jardin 
desPlantit,  in  Paris,  includes  compart- 
ments, which  may  be  considered  as 
schools  for  horticulture,  planting,  agri- 
culture, medical  botany  and  seneral 
economy,  and  is  unquestionably  the 
most  scientific  and  best  managed  estab- 
lishment in  Europe.  The  flower  garden 
of  Malmaison,  tne  botanical  garden  of 
Trianon,  and  numerous  nursery,  herb, 
medicinal,  experimental  and  botanical 

Srdens,  in  various  parts  of  the  king- 
m,'are  pre-eminent  for  the  variety, 
number  and  excellence  of  their  pro- 
ducts. Holland  has  been  distinguished, 
since  the  period  of  the  crusades,  for  her 
flower  gardens,  cilinary  vegetables, 
and  plantations  of  fruit  trees.  The 
north  of  Europe  and  the  United  States 
are  still  dependent  upon  her  florists  for 
the  most  splendid  varieties  of  bulbous- 
rooted  plants ;  and  her  celebrated  nur- 
series, which  have  Ions  replenished 
those  of  Europe,  have  oeen  recently 
fortunate  in  the  acquisition  of  Van 
Mens  and  Doquesne.  Some  of  the 
finest  fruits  of  our  gardens  were  pro- 
duced by  these  indefatigable  experi- 
mentalists, and,  with  the  excellent  va- 
rieties created  by  Knight,  promise  to 
replace  those  which  have  either  become 
extinct,  or  are  so  deteriorated  in  qua- 
lity, as  to  discourage  their  cultivation. 
From  St.  Petersburg  to  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  horticulture  has 
made  a  rapid  progress,  and  each  nation 
is  emulous  to  perfect  its  culture,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  most  improved  prin- 
ciples of  science,  art  and  taste.    In 


the  United  States,  a  lik*  spirit  1ms 
been  more  recentlv  developed.  Horti- 
cuJtoral  societies  have  been  institatad 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  B<MtoB| 
Albany,  Geneva,  and  South  Carolina, 
and  a  zealous  disposition  evinced  to 
compete  with  the  nations  of  the  eastern 
continent.  The  environs  of  many  of 
the  cities  are  in  a  high  state  of  coltiv^ 
tion,  and  the  markets  are  beginning  to 
be  well  stocked  with  numerous  varie- 
ties of  fruits  and  vegetables.  It  is  now 
the  duty  of  American  cultivators  to  re- 
ciprocate the  benefits  which  they  havs 
so  long  received  from  their  transatlantic 
brethren,  and  to  develope  the  resources 
of  a  country,  which  offers  such  an  ex- 
tensive range  of  research  to  the  natu- 
ralist. Many  of  the  most  useinl  and 
magnificent  acquisitions  of  the  groves, 
fields,  gardena  and  conservatories  of 
Europe  are  natives  of  the  western  he- 
misphere. The  indigenous  forest  trees, 
ornamental  shrubs,  flowers,  irnits,  and 
edible  vegetables  of  North  America, 
are  remarkable  for  their  variety,  sixe, 
splendour  or  value.  Extending  from  the 

{»ole  to  the  tropics,  and  from  the  At- 
antic  to  the  Pacific,  North  America 
embraces  every  clime,  and  every  vari- 
ety of  soil,  teeming  with  innumerable 
specimens  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
With  such  advantages,  most  of  which 
are  included  within  the  United  States, 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  citisens 
will  be  as  distinguished  for  their  ad- 
vancement in  rural  economy  as  in  civil 
and  religious  freedom.  The  natural 
divisions  of  horticulture  are  the  esculent 
or  kitchen  garden,  seminary,  narsery, 
fruit  trees,  and  vines,  flower  garden, 
green-houses,  arbortUtm  of  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs,  the  botanical  and 
medical  garden,  and  landscape  or  pic- 
turesque gardening.  Each  of  these 
departments  requires  to  be  separately 
studied  before  it  can  be  managed  so  as 
to  combine  utility  and  comfort  with 
ornament  and  recreation.  To  accom- 
plish this  OB  a  large  scale,  artists, 
scientific  professors,  and  intelligent  and 
experienced  practiod  superintendents, 
are  employed  in  Europe,  but  they  have 
not  as  yet  been  much  required  in  die 
United  States.  The  owners  of  the  soil 
have  generally  designed  and  execnted 
such  improvements  as  have  been  made 
in  the  conveniences  and  embellishments 
of  country  residences.  The  kitchen 
garden  is  an  indispensable  appendage 
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t«  evaij  rural  establithment  In  its 
amplest  form,  it  is  the  nucUos  of  all 
others.  Containing  small  compartments 
for  the  culture  of  escalent  vegetables, 
imits  and  ornamental  plants,  these  may 
be  gradually  extended,  until  the  whole 
estate  assumes  the  imposing  aspect  of 
picturesque  or  landscape  scenerv.  The 
details  of  the  several  grand  divisions 
of  horticulture  are  to  be  learned  from 
the  numerous  authors  who  have  devoted 
their  especial  attention  to  each,  and 
those  which  have  been  named,  with 
man  J  others,  should  be  consulted  bv 
every  gentleman  who  wiAes  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  a 
garden.  The  most  valuable  and  in- 
teresting branches  of  gardening  to  the 
citizens  of  the  Ignited  States,  generally, 
are  of  course  those  which  include  the 
caltnre  of  esculent  vegetables,  fruits 
and  ornamental  plants.  These  may  be 
enjoyed,  in  various  degrees,  by  all  the 
proprietors  of  the  soil.  It  is  only  ne- 
cessary that  information  should  be  dis- 
seminated, and  examples  presented  by 
the  more  intelligent  and  opulent,  to 
remove  the  too  common  prejudice,  that 
gardens  are  costly  and  useless  append- 
ages, requiring  great  expenditure  and 
labour,  without  any  adequate  profit  or 
satisfaction.  So  far  from  this,  there  is 
net  a  ftrmer,  not  an  owner  of  an  acre 
of  land,  who  will  not  be  enriched  or 
^tified  by  devoting  a  portion  of  his 
ladostry  to  the  tillage  of  a  garden: 
they  n&ay  find  many  hours  which  can 
be  thus  profitablv  and  pleasantly  em- 
ployed. Personal  attention,  with  judi- 
doas  arrangements,  and  a  proper  divi- 
sion of  labour,  will  accomplish  much. 
Many  of  the  most  valuable  products  of 
ajpricoltnre  were  first  introduced,  and 
tSeir  onalities  tested,  in  the  garden. 
'<  If,  therefore,"  says  the  learned  and 
eloquent  Poiteau,  <'  we  would  ascend 
to  the  origin  of  Agriculture,  it  is  in  the 
nrden  that  her  cradle  will  be  found. 
There,  like  the  young  Hercules,  she 
first  tried  her  powers,  and  prepared, 
like  him,  to  overrun  the  world,  which 
she  speedily  cleared  of  monsters,  and 
bestowed  upon  man  the  laws  of  civil- 
ixation."  Although  commendable  ef- 
ftrts  have  been  made,  in  several  parts 
of  the  country,  to  introduce  and  mul- 
tiply all  kinds  of  esculent  vegetables, 
most  of  the  choice  varieties  of  fruits, 
and  many  of  the  ornamental  trees  and 
plantSy  stiil  there  is  a  general  and  la- 


mentable negligence  of  this  delightful 
culture.    In  England,  the  eye  is  con* 
tinually  struck  with  cottages  embowered 
amidst  fruit  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers, 
while  a  neat  compartment  of  esculent 
vegetables  supplies  much  of  the  food 
for  the  support  of  the  inmates.     In 
Germany,  Holland,  and  a  portion  of 
Italy,  it  is  the  general  attention  which 
all  ranks  bestow  upon  the  grounds  sur- 
rounding their  habitations,  that  gives 
such  a  pleasing  ospect  to  those  coun- 
tries. But  little  attention  has  been  paid 
in  the  United  States  to  the  planting  of 
forest   trees,  ornamental    anrubs    and 
flowers,  although  the  native  varieties 
are  numerous,  highly  valued  in  other 
countries,  and  constitute  the  most  in- 
teresting exhibitions  in  those  celebrated 
establishments,  which  are  enriched  by 
collections    from   all  onarters  of  the 
globe.    Arboriculture  claims  attention, 
not  merely  for  the  purposes  of  rural 
embellishment,  but  to  replace  the  valu- 
able timber  trees,  which  are  fast  disap- 
pearing throughout  the  Atlantic  states. 
The  forest  trees  of  North  America  ex- 
ceed 140,  while  in  Europe  there  are 
only  37.    There  are  53  species  of  the 
oak,  17  of  the  pine,  15  or  the  walnut, 
and  8  of  the  maple.    Of  those  magnifi- 
cent trees  which  compose  the  genus  of 
the  magnolia,  but  15  are  known,  9  of 
which  belong  to  the  United  States.    In 
all  ages  and  countries,  flowers  have 
been  universally  cherished.    «  Who,*' 
asks  Boursault,  <<does  not  love  flow- 
ers?    They  embellish    our   gardens; 
the^  give  a  more  brilliant  lustre  to  our 
festivals;  they  are  the  interpreters  of 
our  affections  ;  they  are  the  testimonials 
of  our  gratitude ;  we  present  them  to 
those  to  whom  we  are   under  obliffa- 
tions ;  they  are  oflen  necessary  to  Uie 
pomp  of  our  religious  ceremonies,  and 
they  seem  to  associate  and  mingle  their 
perfumes,  with  the  purity  of  our  pray- 
ers, and  the  homage  which  we  address 
to  the  Almighty.   Happy  are  those  who 
love  and  cultivate  them."   The  ancients 
paid  particular   attention    to  flowers. 
The^  were  in  great  reouest  at  the  en- 
tertainments of  the  wealthy ;  thev  were 
scattered  before  the  triumphal  chariots 
of  conquerors;   they  fonned  the  dis- 
tinguishing insignia  of  many  divinities ; 
they  glitter  as  gems  in  the  diadem  of 
the  seasons,  and  constitute   the  mys- 
tical language  of  poetry.    We  are  told 
that  Descartes  prosecuted,  with  equal 
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ardour,  astronomy  and  the  culture  of 
flowers.  The  great  Cond^  devoted  his 
leisure  hours  to  thardelightfiil  pursuit, 
and  the  vase  of  flowers  was  daily  re- 
newed upon  the  table  of  Lord  Bacon, 
while  composing  the  volumes  of  his 
sublime  philosophy.  In  the  cities  of 
Europe,  flower-markets,  for  the  sale  of 
bouquets  and  ornamental  plants,  are  as 
common  as  those  for  fruits.  In  this 
new  world,  these  delicate  daughters  of 
the  sun  have  not  received  that  atten- 
tion which  indicates  the  highest  state  of 
civilization :  but  a  taste  for  floriculture 
is  increasing  throughout  the  Union, 
and  ornamental  plants  embellish  the 
country  seats  of  the  opulent  and  the 
dwellings  of  honest  industry.  Botani- 
cal gardens  have  been  established  in 
several  of  the  states,  and  the  large 
cities  can  now  boast  of  their  marts  and 
exhibitions  of  flowers.  One  of  the 
greatest  impediments  to  the  progress 
of  horticulture  in  the  United  States  has 
been  the  deficiency  of  nurseries,  both 
as  to  number  and  extent.  They  are 
not  only  requisite  for  furnishing  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  trees  and  plants  which 
are  demanded  for  utility  and  embel- 
lishment, but  to  give  publicity  to  the 
most  valuable  and  interesting  species, 
as  well  as  to  excite  a  taste  for  their 
cultivation.  These  establishments,  how- 
ever, have  been  much  increased  and 
improved  within  a  few  ^ears,  and  there 
are  several  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
New  York,  Albany,  Philadelphia,  and 
in  the  district  of  Columbia,  which  are 
highly  creditable  to  the  proprietors  and 
to  the  country.'* — Encyc.  Am, 

HOSACKIA.  Four  species.  Hardy 
herbaceous.  Division  and  seed.  Com- 
mon soil. 

HOSE-IN-HOSE  is  a  form  of  double 
flowers,  when  one  corolla  is  inserted 
within  the  other,  as  is  fVequently  the 
case  with  the  primrose. 

HOSTA.  Three  species.  Stove  ever- 
green shrubs.  Cuttings.  Peat  and  loam. 

HOT-BED.  When  a  temperature  of 
45^,  moisture,  and  atmospheric  air  oc- 
cur to  deaden  vegetable  matters,  these 
absorb  large  quantities  of  oxygen,  evol- 
ving also  an  eoual  volume  of  carbonic 
acid.  As  in  all  other  instances  where 
▼egetable  substances  absorb  oxygen  gas 
in  large  quantities,  much  heat  is  evolved 
by  them  when  putrefying ;  and  advan- 
tage is  taken  of  this  by  employing 
leaves,  stable-litter,  and  tan,  as  sources 


of  heat,  or  hot-beds,  in  the  gardener's 
forcing  department. 

A  hot-bed  is  usually  made  of  stable- 
dung,  of  which  that  made  by  the  best 
fed  horses  is  to  be  preferred.  It  should 
be  about  ten  days  from  the  stalls,  and 
without  too  large  a  proportion  of  litter. 
Afler  being  thrown  into  a  heap,  of  conic 
form,  for  five  or  six  days,  it  must  be  ao 
turned  over,  that  the  inner  parts  are 
brought  to  the  outside,  the  clots  well 
separated  with  the  fork,  the  heap  being 
re-formed  conically  as  before,  and  left 
for  an  equal  number  of  days.  By  tfaitf* 
time  and  treatment  the  dung  in  general 
acquires  a  sufficient  and  steady  heat; 
if,  however,  it  is  very  dry  and  fresh,  it 
must  be  moderately  moistened,  and  left 
for  five  or  six  days  more.  At  the  time 
of  forming  the  heap,  as  well  as  at  every 
turning,  water  should  be  applied  if  its 
substance  appears  at  all  dry,  as  a  regu- 
lar state  of  moisture  is  of  first  import- 
ance to  the  obtaining  a  favourable  fer- 
mentation. It  should  remain  until  the 
straw  in  general  assumes  a  dark  brown 
colour,  when  it  should  be  immediately 
formed  into  the  bed.  Leaves  or  tan 
may  be  mixed  with  advantage,  as  heat 
is  thereby  generated  during  a  greater 
length  of  time.  In  cold,  wet,  or  bois- 
terous weather,  the  heaps  should  be 
covered  to  a  moderate  depth  with  lit- 
ter. 

In  making  the  beds,  they  must  be  so 
situated  as  to  be  entirely  free  from  the 
overshadowing  of  trees,  buildings,  fcc., 
and  having  an  aspect  rather  a  point 
eastward  of  the  south.  A  reed  fence 
surrounding  them  on  all  sides  is  a  shel- 
ter that  prevents  any  reverberation  of 
the  wind,  an  evil  which  is  caused  by 
paling  or  other  solid  inclosure.  This 
must  be  ten  feet  high  to  the  northward 
or  back  part,  of  a  similar  height  at  tbe 
side,  but  in  front  only  six.  The  wicket 
or  gate  must  be  of  sufficient  width  to 
admit  a  loaded  wheelbarrow.  An  in- 
closure of  this  description,  one  hundred 
feet  in  length  and  sixty  broad,  will  be 
of  a  size  sufficiently  larae  for  the  pursuit 
of  every  description  of  hot-bed  forcing. 
But  for  cucumbers,  melons,  and  a  few 
inferior  articles,  a  space  for  six  or  eight 
lights  is  sufficient  Fruit  may  be  forced 
slightly  by  being  trained  within  it  on 
the  southern  sspect ;  the  f<Mice  on  that 
side  in  that  case  most  be  of  brick  or 
wood* 

To  prevent  unnecesiary  labour,  tUa 
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Mclerare  tlMold  be  formed-  a*  near  to 
the  atoble  aa  pocaible.  For  the  recep- 
tioB  of  tbe  bedy  a  trench  is  often  dog 
of  its  determined  length  and  breadth, 
and  aiz  inebea  deep,  if  the  toil  ia  wet, 
or  eighteen  or  more  if  it  ia  dry.  In  a 
dry  aoil  and  e)iroate  thia  cannot  be  pro- 
doctiTe  of  mnch  injury^  but  otherwlee 
it  alaMMt  alwaya  chilU  the  bed :  at  the 
aame  time  it  ia  to  be  obaerred,  that  it 
ia  never  produetiTe  of  benefit,  further 
than  not  being  ao  high ;  it  ia  eaaier  of 
aoeeaa,  hot  givea  much  additional  trou- 
Me,  both  at  the  time  of  founding  and 
afterwardsy  when  lininga  are  to  ^  ap- 
plied. 

The  aite  of  the  bed  being  determined, 
a  atnke  ahonid  be  driven  perpendicu- 
larly at  the  four  comera  aa  a  guide  for 
ita  rectangular  conatruction.  The  dung 
moat  be  thorooghly  miied  juat  before  it 
ia  need,  and  aa  carefollv  aejparated  and 
apread  regularly  with  the  fork,  aa  the 
bed  ia  formed  with  it.  It  ia  beneficially 
aeCUed  down  in  every  part  alike  by 
beating  with  the  fork  aa  the  work  pro- 
ceeds, rather  than  by  treading;  for  if 
too  mach  oompreaaed,  a  high  degree  of 
heat  ia  generated  but  ia  soon  spent :  a 
contrary  phenomenon  is  often  caused 
if  trod  to  a  still  ffreater  eiceaa,  namely, 
that  ao  beat  at  ul  ia  engendered. 

The  longeat  or  littery  part  of  the 
dang  ahonid  be  laid  at  the  bottom  of 
tbe  bed,  and  the  finer  ftagments  of  the 
dang  npon  the  top.  If  it  ia  not  regu- 
larly and  moderately  moist  throughout, 
it  sftoald  be  sprinkled  over  with  water. 
Aa  tlM  aorface  on  which  the  bed  ia 
foaaded  ia  naaally  horiiontal,  ao  ia  the 
dang  laid  perfectly  parallel  with  it.  Mr. 
Kaigfat  recommenda  it,  on  the  contrary, 
to  be  equally  inclined  with  ita  founda- 
tion, that  it  may  aaaociate  well  with  the 
new  form,  which  he  recommends  for 
firames.    See  Frame. 

The  breadth  of  a  bed  muat  always  be 
five  feet,  and  in  tbe  depth  of  winter 
foor  and  a  half  foet  high  when  firmly 
aeCtled ;  to  form  it  of  thia  aize,  about 
twelve  barrow  loada  of  dung  are  re- 
quired to  a  light. 

In  early  •pnng,  a  height  of  three  and 
a  half  foet  ia  aafficient,  and  aa  the  aea- 
soo  advances,  it  may  decline  to  three 
or  two  and  a  half  feet.  In  May  or 
early  aammer,  when  the  only  object  ia 
to  haaten  the  germination  of  aeeds,  two 
foet  or  eighteen  inchea  ia  not  leaa  than 
the  aeceaaary  height.  The  length  of 
SO 


the  bed  in  all  eaaea  maat  be  guided  by 
the  siie  of  the  frame. 

To  prevent  the  sudden  changes  of 
temperature  in  tbe  external  air  affect- 
ing the  beat  of  the  bed,  coat  the  sides 
of  the  bed  with  aand ;  coal-ashes  or 
earth  might  be  aubatituted,^  to  a  thich- 
nesa  of  two  foet. 

Aa  the  heat  declinea,  lininga,  or  as 
they  might  be  more  properly  called, 
coatinga,  are  made  uae  or,  which  con- 
aiat  of  hot  formenting  dunff  laid  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  coldness  of  the  aeaaon, 
&c.,  all  round  the  bed  to  the  whole  of 
ita  height,  and  if  founded  in  a  trench, 
one  equally  deep  moat  be  dug  for  the 
coating,  it  being  of  importance  to  re- 
new the  heat  aa  much  aa  poaaible 
throughoot  ita  whole  maaa ;  if,  after  a 
while,  the  temperature  again  declinea, 
the  old  coating  must  be  taken  away, 
and  a  aimilar  one  of  hot  dung  applied 
in  its  place.  Aa  the  apring  adrancea, 
the  warmth  of  the  sun  will  compensate 
for  the  decline  of  that  of  the  bed ;  but 
aa  the  nights  are  generally  yet  cold, 
either  a  moderate  coating,  about  nine 
or  ten  inchea  thick,  is  required,  or  the 
mowings  of  grass,  or  even  litter,  may 
be  laid  round  the  aidea  with  advantage. 

The  depth  of  earth,  aa  well  aa  3ie 
time  and  manner  of  applying,  vary  con- 
aiderably;  it  ahobld  never  be  put  on 
until  four  or  five  daya  after  the  bed  is 
formed :  before  it  is  applied,  the  edges 
of  the  bed  should  be  raiaed  full  eight 
inches  higher  than  the  middle,  as  from 
the  additional  weight  of  the  frame  they 
are  aure  to  aink  more  and  quicker, 
thereby  often  causing  the  earth  to  crack 
and  injure  the  roota  of  the  planta. 

The  roota  of  planta  being  liable  to 
injury  from  an  excessive  heat  in  the 
bed,  several  plans  have  been  deviaed 
to  prevent  thia  effect.  If  the  planta  in 
pota  are  plunged  in  the  earth  of  the 
bed,  they  may  be  raised  an  inch  or  two 
from  the  bottom  of  the  holea  they  are 
inaerted  in  by  meana  of  a  stone.  But  a 
still  more  enedtoal  mode  is  to  place 
them  within  other  pota,  rather  larger 
than  themselves ;  a  space  filled  with 
air  being  thua  interpoaed  between  the 
roots  and  the  aource  of  beat,  an  effect- 
ual aecurit^  is  obtained.  To  prevent 
the  aame  injury  occurring  when  the 
planta  are  in  the  earth  of  the  bed,  a 
moderate  layer  of  neats'-dung  laid  be- 
tween the  earth  and  the  fermentiBg 
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Man,  it  an  6ffi«Mnt  preetotioii,  aad  ia 
much  preferable  to  a  aimilarljr  placed 
layer  of  turf,  which  iotermpta  too  much 
the  full  benefit  of  the  heat.  A  plan  re- 
eommended  by  Bradley  ia  well  worthy 
of  notice.  A  woven  hurdle  aomewhat 
larger  than  the  frame  being  placed 
Qpon  the  dung,  on  thia  ita  woodwork 
«an  reat,  and  the  earth  ia  laid  within 
it,  thus  the  whole  can  be  moved  to- 
gether without  diaturbanee.  Thia  would 
«apectally  be  of  advantage  when  bark 
ia  employed,  which  requires  oceaaional 
atirring  to  renew  ita  heat  in  caae  of 
emersency,  when  time  cannot  be  al- 
lowed for  the  bed  becoming  regular  in 
ita  heat  before  the  plaata  are  inserted. 
Beaidea  theae  precautions,  vacanciea 
ahould  be  left  in  the  mould,  and  holea 
bored  with  a  thick  pole  into  the  bed, 
which  must  be  filled  up  with  hay  or 
dung  when  the  danger  is  paaaed. 

For  ascertaining  the  internal  temper- 
ature of  the  bed,  the  thermometer  is 
the  only  certain  guide,  as  it  alao  ia  for 
judging  of  the  temperature  of  the  air 
within  the  frame;  the  mode  of  intro- 
ducing it  into  the  body  of  the  bed,  is  to 
•have  the  thermometer  inclosed  in  a 
wooden  case  of  the  size  and  form  of  an 
ordinary  dibble,  which  ia  to  be  lined 
with  baise  and  fitted  with  a  cap  of 
thinned  iron  to  exclude  the  exterior 
temperature.  The  end  which  enters 
the  earth  ia  ahod  with  perforated  cop- 
per. In  conjunction  with  the  ther^ 
vometer,  trying  sticks  may  be  employ- 
ed for  oceaaional  obaervation;  theae 
Are  smooth  latha  of  wood,  about  two 
Ibet  in  length,  thrust  into  different  parts 
•f  the  bed,  which,  being  drawn  out  and 
grasped  quickly,  afford  a  rough  eati- 
jaate  of  the  heat  of  the  bed. 

The  small  extent  of  the  firame,  and 
ihe  rapid  deterioration  of  the  air  within 
M  by  the  planta,  render  ita  frequent  re- 
•«(wal  necesaary.  To  effect  this,  the 
common  practice  ia  to  raise  the  slaaaea 
rin  proportionate  heights  according  to 
4he  atate  of  the  air;  and  to  prevent  any 
'injury  arinng  when  neceaaarily  admitted 
•4wing  inclement  weather,  mats  are 
•hung  over  the  opening;  but  notwith- 
«landing  these  precautions,  the  aupply 
•f  air  can  seldom  be  regular;  hence, 
laad  fh>m  sudden  chilla,  the  plants  are 
often  checked,  and  aometimes  esaen- 
<tially  injured.  It  may  be  remarked 
here,  that  raw  foggy  daya,  if  anything, 
more  un&voanble  than  those  that 


are  froaty  fbr  &e  admtaaioa  of  air.  A 
complete  remedy  for  all  theae  dUEeri- 
ties  is  afforded  by  a  plan,  whidi  aiio> 
ceeda  on  the  principle  that  warm  air 
ascends,  and  aimply  coaaiata  of  a  pipe 
paaaed  through  the  body  of  the  bed, 
and  one  end  oommonicatiag  with  the 
exterior  air,  the  ether  opening  into  the 
frame,  at  one  of  the  top  corBera  of 
which  an  aperture  muat  be  made ;  the 
heated  air  of  the  firame  will  conatantly 
be  isauing  fVom  thia  apertore,  and  ita 
place  aupplied  by  that  which  riaea 
through  the  pipe.  A  pipe  of  lead  m^ 
be  uaed,  kbout  two  or  three  ioehea  ia 
diameter,  bent  nearly  at  a  right  angiOy 
and  each  limb  beiiH  three  fi»et  long, 
one  of  these  to  be  [uaced  horisontally, 
as  the  bed  is  forming,  with  ita  mooth 
extending  in  the  open  air,  that  of  the 
other  opening  into  the  ftame;  a  cap 
should  be  fitted  to  the  first,  and  by  a 
alit  on  its  under  aide,  the  quantity,  of 
air  admitted  can  be  regulated. 

Although  atable  manure  is  generally 
employed  fi>r  the  conatnicting  of  bol- 
beda,  yet  there  are  aeveral  ot^er  veg^ 
table  mattera  that  are  alao  in  oae  ibr 
the  same  purpofe.  Tauner^a  bark, 
firom  its  long  continuance  and  regn- 
larity  of  heat,  ia  much  to  be  prefbrred, 
especially  fbr  very  tender  exotica.  In 
many  sitnationa  it  can  be  obtained  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  stable  dung ;  it  ahooM 
be  employed  when  fieeh  £rawB  firom 
the  vats,  or  at  most  when  a  fortniglit  or 
three  weeks  old ;  it  muat  lay  in  a  heap 
for  six  or  eight  daya  to  allow  the  eocape 
of  thesupe^uouamoisture:  inaoaamer 
this  ia  not  of  auch  material  oonaequeace, 
as  an  exceas  of  wet  is,  at  that  aeaaoBy 
not  so  liable  to  prevent  fisrmentation. 

If  the  ground  ia  dry,  a  pit  three  feet 
deep  may  be  dug,  and  ia  better  lined 
with  alates,  boards,  or  brickwork,  bet 
whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  aoU, 
it  is  best  to  form  this  oaae  or  bin  of  a 
similar  height  upon  the  anrfiice.  Wi^ 
out  some  support  the  tan  will  not  fbrm 
a  aolid  bed,  and  if  mould  beeomea 
mixed  with  it,  the  fermentatiott  ia  r^ 
tarded  or  entirely  prevented.  Tlie 
breadth  must  not  be  leaa  than  five  or 
six  feet,  or  of  a  length  ahorter  than  4ea 
or  twelve,  otherwiae  the  heat  will  aot 
be  laating.  Whan  the  bark  ia  laid,  it 
must  be  gentlv  settled  with  the  fork, 
but  never  trodden  upon ;  for  ifTtoiently 
compressed,  it  loaea  the  power  of  fiM^ 
menting ;  if  the  bark  ia  neafa  vad  aac 
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Terj  smilly  it  attains  a  rafficient 
irannth  in  a  fortnight  for -the  inaertion 
of  the  plants,  and  will  continoe  in  heat 
liir  two  or  three  months ;  the  larger  the 
firagments  of  the  bark  are,  the  longer 
time  it  requires  to  ferment,  bat  in  an 
aqoal  proportion  it  attains  a  higher 
temperature  and  preserves  it  much 
longer ;  a  middle  sized  bark  is,  there- 
fore, in  general  to  be  preferred;  and 
added  to  the  above  consideration.  It  is 
to  be  remarked  that,  when  made  of 
J^rge  fragmenti,  violent  and  sadden 
excesses  often  arise,  even  after  the  bed 
1ms  been  constructed  two  or  three 
months  :  on  the  contrary,  if  very  small, 
4m  fermentation  soon  passes  off. 

When  the  crops  are  removed,  and 
the  beat  declines,  if  well  stirred,  and  a 
load  or  two  of  firesh  bark  miied  with  it, 
the  bed  will  acquire  and  continue  in 
heat  fiM"  an  eqaal  fiirther  lapse  of  time  : 
tbb  may  be  repeated  throughout  the 
jcar  as  often  as  the  heat  is  found  to 
daeliae.  But  it  is  necessary  every 
aatnmn,  entirely  or  nearly  so,  to  re- 
oonstroct  the  bed  with  fresh  bark ;  for 
when  the  old  is  (kr  advanced  towards 
Mtrefootion^  it  will  no  longer  generate 
■eat. 

The  leaves  of  the  oak  and  sweet 
chestnut,  and  doubtless  of  many  other 
trees,  answer  for  hot-beds  as  well  or 
even  better  than  tanner's  bark,  since 
they  will  oontiaue  to  afford  a  moderite 
heat  for  nearly  twelve  months  without 
■ay  addition  or  stirring.  They  are  to 
be  collected  as  they  fall  in  autumn,  and 
carried  to  some  situation,  or  be  so  hur- 
dled in,  that  they  may  be  preserved 
llrom  scattering  by  the  winds ;  the  heap 
ebonld  be  six  or  seven  feet  thick,  trod 
firmly  down,  and  moderately  watered 
if  dry.  In  a  few  days,  a  very  powerful 
heat  is  produced,  and  in  five  or  six 
weeks  will  have  become  so  regular, 
that  it  may  be  broken  up  and  the  beds 
eonstnicted  with  its  materials,  water 
being  again  employed  if  dryness  ap- 
pears, and  they  most  be  well  trod  down 
as  before.  There  are  many  other  sub- 
staaees  that  generate  heat  during  ferw 
mentation ;  there  is  perhaps  no  vegeta- 
ble enbstance  that  does  not;  even  a 
heap  of  dry  sticks  acquires  a  strong 
■ceessioB  of  temperatnre  if  moistened. 
Mr.  Barset  recommends  the  trial  of  the 
refose  matter  thrown  off  in  dressing 
iax,  for  coBstmeting  hot-beds :  this  re- 
fiupe  he  saye  ho  has  observedi  when 


left  undisturbed,  continue  at  a  temper- 
ature of  64®  for  many  months,  he  seems 
to  intimate  as  long  as  fourteen.  This 
material  is,  however,  to  be  had  in  very 
few  districts.  Grass  and  other  green 
herbage,  and  even  wetted  straw  mixed 
with  coal-ashes,  have  been  used  on  an 
emergency  with  success.  Instead  of 
forming  hot-beds  with  open  sides,  as  has 
been  lutherto  described^  piti  of  brick- 
work and  other  materials,  are  very 
generally  constructed  for  containing 
the  fermenting  mass.  It  ma^  be  laid 
down  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that 
in  applying  heat,  it  should  always  b« 
brought  to  the  bottom  of  the  boidy  to 
be  heated. 

Mr.  Flanaffan  only  allows  the  heat  of 
fermenting  dung  to  be  employed,  the 
steam  being  prevented  entering  the 
frame.  Ontf  advantage  arising  from  this 
he  states  to  be,  that  fresh  made  dung 
may  be  employed,  and  consequently  the 
loss  sustained  by  any  preparation  ic 
prevented.  If,  however,  it  be  a  fact 
that  the  steam  of  dung  is  rather  bene- 
ficial than  otherwise,  fresh  formenting 
dung  can  be  used  without  anv  detriment 
that  I  am  aware  of  in  other  pits  of 
which  we  have  plans.  Mr.  F.  describes 
his  pit  as  follows  :-^<  It  is  four  feet  deep 
within,  the  lowest  ten  inches  of  solid 
brickwork  sunk  in  the  earth;  the  re- 
mainder is  a  flue  three  inches  wide  in 
the  clear,  carried  entirelv  round  the  pit, 
the  inner  wall  of  which,  forming  tho 
sides  of  the  pit,  is  four  inch  work,  well 
bedded  in  mortar,  and  pointed  to  pre- 
vent the  steam  penetrating;  the  outer 
wall  of  the  flue  is  also  four  inch,  but 
open  work  to  admit  the  steam,  and  that 
of  duilg  coatings  into  the  flue,  the  top 
of  which  is  rendered  tight  by  a  covering 
of  tiles,  Ace.  The  frame  rests  on  the 
external  wall  of  the  flue.  The  cavity 
of  the  pit,  which  is  kept  dry  by  means 
of  drains,  is  nine  feet  two  inches  long, 
two  feet  eight  inches  wide,  and  foor 
feet  deep.  It  is  filled  with  broken 
bricks  to  within  eighteen  inches  of  the 
top,  then  a  foot  of  short  cold  dung,  six 
inches  of  very  rotten  dung  trod  down 
so  as  to  admit  half  an  inch  depth  of 
coal-ashes,  for  preventing  the  intrusion 
of  anv  worms  tnat  may  be  in  the  dang, 
completes  the  structure." 

The  accompanying  sketch  and  refer- 
ences will  f\illy  explain  the  plan  of  Mr. 
West.  D  D,  chamoer  in  which  the  dung 
is  plaeedy  three  and  a  half  fbet  deep. 
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•mrosnded  b;  nine  inch  brick  work. 

One  half  of  thii  i«  filled  longitudiaallji 
with  dung  at  the  cammencemgnl,  which, 
irkeptcloae  ihut  up,  will  lutlwelie  or 
oigbteen  daja,  according  to  th«  qaalitj 
or  the  donp.  Ai  the  hcatdeclinei,  the 
other  aide  »  filled,  and  the  Isiiiperatnre 
ii  farther  auatained  bj  addiliunt  la  the 
tap  or  both  ■•  the  maig  lettlea.  When 
•<•'-  "lited  heat  becomep  inaufficient, 
old 


the  aide  firat  filled  b( 


n  J  cleared,  i: 
niiedwithw" 


OD  each  aide  for  the  a 
dung.    Tbeji  tre  Iwoini 


tank  in  ItodI,  lurrounded  by  a  go 
wood  ;GGG,  are  bara  piaaing  1 
tBdinallf  M*  guide  and  (upport  in  | 
ing  ifae  dungi  C,  repreaenls  a  b 
cut-iron,  two  incbea  wide  and 
f|atrten  oran  inch  Ibick,  placed  o 

unoder  acroaa  the  chamber  to  au 
>  Uyer  of  email  wood   branchea 
lenvee,  H,  for  the  pupoae  of  auaUiniiig 
the  aoil,  K,  in  the  upper  chimber ;  E  E, 
repieaenta  the  orificei  of  which  there 
saill  round  the 


to  rsgulats  tho  heel  and  aieiD)  ai  maj 
be  neceaaary.  The  outer  wall  aopporti 
the  ligbti.  For  the  conTonieDce  of 
filing  (be  dung,  it  ii  beat  to  fill  the  bair 
a(  the  chamber  at  the  oommen cement, 
before  the  bnnchea,  mould,  Ice.,  >n 
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igetable  matter,    and  for 
title  Hoi- IFotfr. 
HOT-HOUSE.    See  Sfm-e. 
HOTTENTOT  CHERRY.       CiuHw 
mauroetnia, 

HOTTENTOT-FIG.   Jr&temAry- 
an((i«iium  (dub. 

HOTTOMA  pataitrti.  Hardy 
aquBlic.  Diviaion.  Still  water. 
.HOT-WALL  ia  a  hullow  wall,  tbe 
interior  air  being  aa  heated  bj  floe*  or 
hot  water,  aa  to  keep  the  brieki  or  which 
ita  ficea  are  compoaed  ao  warm  aa  to 
promote  the  ripening  of  tbe  wood  and 


nd  mori 


eating  with  the  flueFFF,  whi 
roonda  tbe  beda:  the  eiterior  wall  of 


thia  flue  ia  built 

wilbbr 
icki  let 

cka  laid  fla 

,the 

inner  one  of  br 

on  edge. 

The 

flue  ia  two  loch 

lawide. 

and  for  the 
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of  atrength,  bricka   ar 

paaaed 

tionaKj  from  ai 

e  to  aid 

e  aa  tie*. 

The 

topofthefiuo. 

and  the 

internal  p 

tbe  wall,  which 

riiEB  a 

t  the  back 

and 

front  to  the  Iot 

el  the  e 

arth  ia  me 

nl  to 

atud,  are  co.c 

red  wit 

tilea.  ova 

rihe 

jointa  of  which 

alipa  of  ilale  bedded  in 

mortar  uelud 

opnTeattheeicapeor 

ij  be  of  that  maurial.  A  Soed 
wall  may  be  termed  a  hollow  wall,  la 
which  the  •acuity  ia  thrown  into  com- 
partmenlB  to  (aciiiale  the  circulation  of 
aiftolie  and  heat  troin  the  bate  oraurlkce 
of  the  ground  to  within  one  or  two  feet 
of  the  coping.  They  are  generally 
arrangad  with  hooka  inaeiled  under  tbe 
coping  to  admit  of  ftalening  aome  de- 
acription    of   protecCiDg    coien,    and 

A  length  of  forlf  feel,  and  from  tea  to 

id  I  fifteen  feet  high,  may  be  heated  br  one 
:,  the  furnace  of  which,  being  placed 
Bor  two  feet  below  the  aurftceof  the 
iund,thefiratcourBe  or  flue  will  con- 
iDce  one  fool  above  it,  and  be  two 
t  >ii  or  three  feet  high,   and  tbe 

Ter  aa  thejiaicend.  The  thic^neaa 
that  tide  of  the  flue  neil  the  aoath 
preferable  aide,  ahonld,  for  the  firat 
ine,  be  Tnor   inchea,  or  brick   and 
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wally  sod  tlie  brickfl  being  all  of  tb« 
nra«  thicknets  thoagh  of  difierent 
widths,  the  external  appearance  will  be 
everywhere  the  same." — Enc.  Gard. 

Hot  walls  are  generally  overheated 
eppoeite  the  first  tarn  of  the  fine,  and 
not  heated  enough  at  a  distance  from 
the  fire.  Mr.  Hay  has  obviated  this,  by 
having  a  hollow  in  the  interior  of  the 
wall,  serving  as  a  general  heat-chamber 
i»r  diffosing  and  retaining  warm  air, 
and  also  smoke>flaes  for  conveying  heat 
throoghootw — Hort.  TVoiu.;  Gard,  Mag, 

The  Rev.  J.  A.  H.  Grubbe,  of  Stan- 
ton St.  Bernard,  Wiltshire,  has  taken 
oat  a  patent  for  a  TrantmUting-fuat 
waU,  The  intention  is  to  erect  this 
partition  in  gardens,  as  a  substitute  for 
walls,  against  which  fruit  trees  may  be 
trained,  and  through  which  the  warmth 
of  th«  sun  may,  by  reason  of  their  tbin- 
ttess,  be  transmitted,  which  will  greatly 
promote  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  and 
improve  its  flavour.  The  material  pro- 
posed to  be  employed  for  constructing 
these  walls  or  partitions,  is  slate  of  the 
ordinary  quality,  in  slabs,  of  the  kind 
■snally  applied  to  the  roofing  of  houses. 
Iron  frames  are  proposed  to  be  pre- 
pared (or  the  reception  of  the  slates, 
like  the  frames  of  windows,  (with  holes 
ia  both  sides  for  inserting  wires  to  serve 
as  a  trellis,)  and  the  slates  being  cut  to 
proper  shapes  and  dimensions,  may  be 
secured  in  the  rebates  of  the  frame  4>y 
potty,  in  the  same  way  as  glass.  These 
names  are  to  be  from  six  to  eight  feet 
wide,  and  of  a  suitable  height,  and  may 
be  joined  together  side  by  side,  by  re- 
bates or  flanges,  and  held  fast  by  screws, 
bolts,  pins  or  staples:  or  in  any  way 
that  noay  be  found  desirable  to  secure 
tlwm  firmly.  Temporary  blocks  of 
stone  may  be  placed  along  the  ground 
to  Mipport  the  partitions,  with  cross 
pieeee  to  receive  standards  or  slight 
Mttresses  to  keep  the  wall  or  partition 
perpendicular,  and  against  the  face  of 
the  wall,  trellis  work  of  wood  or  other 
fit  Bsaterial  may  be  placed  for  the  sop- 
port  of  the  branches  of  the  trees.  Walls 
or  partitions  for  gardens  formed  in  this 
way  will  transmit  the  heat  of  the  sun 
throogh  them,  and  hence  fruit  which 
may  be  growing  against  these  walls 
having  a  northern  aspect,  will  receive 
die  benefit  of  the  son*s  warmth  trans- 
mitted through  the  slates.  In  the  con- 
straetion  of  these  transmitting  walls, 
the  patente<  does  not  confine  himself 


to  slate,  but  considers  that  plates  of 
iron,  applied  in  the  same  way,  might 
answer  the  purpose  nearly  as  well, 
provided  that  their  surfaces  were  black- 
ened, which  would  cause  them  to  ab- 
sorb more  of  the  solar  rays.  Even 
frames  of  glass  might  snswer  the  pur- 
pose applied  in  the  same  manner,  and 
perhaps  some  other  materials  might  do ; 
but  it  is  desirable  tiiat  the  fi^mes  should 
be  light  enough  to  admit  of  their  being 
removed  without  difficulty,  in  order 
that  these  partitions  may  be  shifted 
from  place  to  place,  (pot  under  cover 
daring  winter,)  and  set  up  in  different 
parte  of  the  garden,  as  convenience 
may  dictate. — N%chohon''9Journ.;  Gard, 
Mag,    See  Wall, 

HOT- WATER  as  a  source  of  heat 
for  gardening  purposes  is  preferable  to 
any  other.  It  is  less  expensive,  more 
manageable,  and  less  troublesome  than 
any  o^er.  See  Tank  Syttem  and 
Stove,  The  following  are  some  of  the 
best  modes  of  ite  application  to  various 
structores. 

Pine-Pit, — The  best  that  has  been 
constructed  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  G. 
Fleming  :— 

In  «  a  pine-pit  Recently  erected  at 
Trentham,  the  tenk  system  of  bottom- 
heating  and  that  of  hot  water  pipes  for 
top-heat  are  combined  ;  and  for  keep- 
ing a  sufficient  and  steady  heat  with  a 
small  consumption  of  fuel,  nothing  can 
be  ibore  satisfactory.  The  pit  is  seven- 
ty-seven feet  long,  and  twelve  feet 
wide  inside,  and  is  heated  by  what  is 
called  a  saddle  boiler.  Under  the  bed 
are  four  tenks,  into  which  the  water  is 
delivered  from  the  boiler  by  a  four 
inch  pipe,  and  after  pursuing  its  course, 
is  again  received  by  another  pipe.  The 
advanUge  of  two  deliveries  is,  that  the 
water  not  having  so  far  to  go  does  not 
get  so  cold  before  it  is  retarned  to  the 
boiler,  and  the  beat  is  more  regular  in 
all  parte  of  the  house.  The  depth  of 
water  in  the  tanks  is  about  three  inches. 
The  tenks  are  made  of  brickwork  coat- 
ed with  Roman  cement.  They  are 
arched  over  with  brickwork  also,  which 
we  find  cheaper  than  covering  them 
with  slates,  and  by  leaving  interstices 
between  the  bricks  of  which  the  arch 
is  composed  the  steam  is  allowed  to 
escape,  and  penetrating  the  stratum  of 
rubble  above,  to  keep  the  ten  in  a  pro- 
per state  of  moisture.  The  same  boiler 
also  supplies  a  range  of  four  inch  pipe^ 
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wkitik  flMf  roQBd  tlM  pit.  Th««  are 
ottvities  in  the  wall  to  peiroit  the  steam 
from  below  to  paM  to  the  top  of)  the 
pit.  The  aperture  to  tbeae  cao  be 
doted  at  pleasure,  thos  iosuring  a  per- 
fect command  oyer  the  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere.  There  is  a  chamber  which 
formerly  contained  a  flue  belonffiag  to 
the  house  that  occupied  the  place  of 
the  one  I  am  now  describing.  This 
chamber  has  been  lefl  with  the  Tiew  of 
its  being  useful  for  filling  with  hot  dung 
either  tor  the  purpose  of  assisting  to 
maintain  the  heat  of  the  house,  or  for 
destroying  insects.     The   tanks   and 


pipes  ctMiet  both  be  w«rk«d  at  Hi* 
same  time,  but  they  are  fitted  witk 
stop-cocks,  so  that  either  can  be  work- 
ed at  pleasure,  and  a  few  hoars  in  tho 
middle  of  the  day,  when  the  pipes  are 
not  wanted,  is  found  amply  sufficient  to 
keep  up  the  bottom-heat,  as  the  mase 
of  material  when  once  heated  retains 
its  heat  for  a  considerable  time."— 
Gard,  Chnm* 

Melon  and  CucvMJber  Pit. — For  tfaie, 
Mr.  Glendinning,  the  soienttfic  nursery- 
man, of  Turnham  Green,  has  given  the 
following  plans  and  description. 
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Bxpkmation  qf  tk§  Plan. — a,  Bur- 
bidge  and  Healy's  boiler;  b  b,  iron 
troughs;  c  e,  pipes;  d  d,  iron  troughs 
as  at  6  6  in  plan ;  tf  tf,  pipes  as  at  c  c  in 
plan ;  //,  copper  tubes  fastened  to  the 
troogbs  to  admit  steam  when  required  ; 
g,  wire  trellis ;  khh,  convenient  places 

Fig.  88. 


for  the  growth  of  sea  kale,  rhnbaxi>  er 
asparagus,  or  keeping  tubers  of  any  kind 
during  the  winter. 

<<  This  pit  is  intended  for  melons  in 
summer,  and  to  preserve  pelargoniums 
or  other  plants  in  winter.  As  the  ob- 
ject in  constructing  it  is  more  for  the 
purpose  of  eiperiment  than  the  peima- 
nent  culture  of  melons,  I  have  designed 
it  so  that  pines  may  be  substituted  with- 
ont  any  alteration  whatever;  indeed 
any  kind  of  plant  which  such  a  simctfe 
is  capable  of  receiving,  and  at  the  same 
time  requiring  protection,  and  in  a 
warm  temperature,  may  be  very  advan- 
tageously introduced,  the  hot-water  ap- 
paratus being  so  contrived  as  to  oosa« 
mand  both    bottom  and  nwriaoe-beati 
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At  pvrpeae  of  rappl jinc  toft  water  for 
the  plaatt,  I  haiF«  pMaeeda  slate  oiatem 
aloee  ead  of  tbe  pit,  in  order  to  collect 
Ibe  nia  water  from  the  roof.  The  loil , 
if  peraaitled  to  cobm  ia  contact  with  the 
inn  tveegha,  woald,  of  aeceetitVy  be-^ 
eeae  dried  and  totally  un&t  f6r  the 
raata  of  an?  plantt  wtta  a  view  to  ob- 
viaie  thky  I  ha?e  placed  roagb  tint  or 
ather  atonea  over  the  bottom  of  the  bed 
and  reiad  the  treegha  to  prevent  im- 


mediale  eoii«ael»  aa^  at  the  aaae  tliMl 
to  admit  of  a  more  nniftirm  difftiaioa  of 
heat  over  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  ao  that 
the  aeil  which  reeta  upon  it  maj  b» 
more  regnlarly  heated.  The  other  adw 
▼aatage  and  conveniencea  of  this  pit 
will  be  apparent  from  the  above  pla« 
and  aeetion  withoot  further  cemark.**— 
Oord.  Ckr&n. 

ifa^Aaiiaf.— A  hot-water  ajatem  of 
heatinf  thii  atructare  has  been  thus  de* 
tailed  by  an  anonymona  writer. 


Fag.  89. 


^Itwiil  beaeen  that  there  iia  parti- 
te acraaa  the  heoae,  dividing  off  abeet 

fig.  90. 
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SectionqfPU.  8lu{€$ 

for  Pit. 

one-third  neareit  to  the  boiler  aa  a  hot- 
hooae,  which  can  eaail  v  be  kept  at  much' 
higher  temperatarea  when  required  than 
the  remainder  of  the  range,  which  ie 
intended  for  a  vinery.  The  circoIatioA 
may  be  confined  to  that  exclusively,  or 
snffBred  to  eitend  throoghont  the  range, 
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for  a  loogtf  or  shartM-  period  as  maj  be 
deaired.  Under  the  paved  walk  in  the 
hotrhouse,  a  resenroir  is  formed  ia  brick 
and  cemented,  into  which  all  the  rain 
which  falls  on  the  roof  of  the  house  is 
collected.  A  moveable  pomp  is  in- 
aerted  in  one  end  through  a  hole  cut 
into  the  stone,  for  raising  the  water  for 
use  in  the  house.  The  gutters  are  fif^ 
teen  inches  wide  and  five  inches  deep, 
aad  formed  in  fifteen  inch  lengths; 
simple  open  troughs,  as  shown  in  eec- 
tion,  excepting  at  angles,  where  there 
are  three  pieces,  one  for  each  angle, 
formed  in  a  different  mould,  there  beins 
no  joint  at  the  angles,  and  the  two  end 
pieces  which  are  formed  with  projecting 
collars  to  receive  the  pipes  from  the 
boiler.  The  gutters  are  covered  with 
tiles,  one  *and  a  quarter  inch  in  thick- 
BOSS..  It  will  be  seen  that  the  flow  and 
return  gutters  are  connected  at  two 
points,  in  order  that  the  circulation  maj 
be  confined  between  either  and  the 
boiler.  At  these  points  the  gutters  are 
covered  by  a  wooden  frame  instead  of 
a  tile,  in  which  is  fixed  a  movable 
cover,  which  exposes  the  plugs  by 
means  of  which  the  circulation  is  di- 
rected across  the  house,  or  extended  at 
pleasure  along  the  entire  range.  If  it 
IS  desired  to  confine  the  circulation  to 
the  stove,  the  plugs  at  1  are  inserted, 
and  Uiose  at  i  withdrawn.  On  refer- 
ence to  the  section  of  the  house,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  back  wall  is  carried 
4own  considerably  under  the  level  of 
the  ground  to  admit  of  a  bed  of  earth 
on  the  inside  about  four  feet  deep ;  then 
comes  the  reservoir  about  three  feet 
deep,  three  wide,  and  sixteen  in  length, 
covered  by  pavement.  The  earth  on 
which  the  gutters  are  placed  has  not 
been  moved ;  but  in  order  to  make  it 
level  and  firm,  it  was  covered  with  a 
thin  coat  of  concrete  at  every  fifteen 
inches,  where  the  joints  occur,  they  are 
laid  on  two  bricks,  in  order  that  the 
under  as  well  as  the  upper  surface 
should  radiate  heat:  every  foot  run 
of  gutter  presents  a  surface  of  forty 
inches  radiating  heat.  The  potter  can 
deliver  these  gutters  and  covers  at 
some  distance  from  the  pottery,  at  Is. 
6d.  per  foot  run ;  whereas  an  iron  pipe 
with  a  four  inch  bore,  which  affords  but 
twelve  inches  of  radiating  surface,  I 
believe  is  usually  sold  at  Is.  per  foot  at 
the  factory.  There  are  two  slate  tables 
the  whole  length  of  the  house,  with 


room  For  the  gardener  towalk  betweea- 
them,  to  hold  the  plants,  which  it  ia  ex- 
pected will  do  very  well  evAi  in  the 
vinery,  as  there  are  front  saahea,  and 
the  vmes  will  be  confined  to  the  raAera 
in  the  roof.  One  table  rests  on  one 
side  on  the  front  wall,  and  on  iron  legs 
on  the  other  $  the  other  table  ia  aup- 
ported  entirely  by  iron  lege  lying  dose 
against  the  gutters.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  gutters  are  secured  against 
being  broken  or  disturbed  by  any 
chance  accident.  The  boiler  is  of  cop- 
per, having  a  pipe  at  the  top  through 
which  the  hot-water  rises,  with  a  crosa 
pipe  having  two  cocks  in  it  with  a  brass 
union  on  each  side  at  the  bottom  to  re- 
ceive the  return  pipes ;  so  that  the  cir- 
culation may  be  carried  on  throughout 
the  house  and  the  pits  at  the  same  time, 
or  confined  to  either  at  pleaaure  by 
means  of  the  two  cocks  in  the  upper 
pipe. 

*<  The  construction  of  the  pits  is  aa 
follows: — The  floor  is  formed  of  bricks 
laid  flat  on  a  bed  of  concrete  and  set  in 
cement^  The  tanks  are  then  formed 
by  carrying  tiles  made  of  pottery^  one 
inch  and  a  quarter  thick  and  five  incbea 
deep,  round  the  outer  edge,  and  on  the 
top  of  the  brick  floor,  a  double  row  be- 
ing carried  along  the  centre  to  support 
the  covering  tiles  which  form  a  floor, 
and  return  tanks  about  two  feet  six 
inches  wide;  these  are  covered  with 
tiles  the  same  as  the  gutters  in  the 
houae  upon  which  the  earth  rests.  It 
will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  section 
of  the  pits,  that  the  front  tank  is  fin- 
ished so  as  to  leave  a  space  of  about 
three  inches  between  it  and  the  front 
wall;  slate  slaba,  two  feet  six  inches 
deep,  rest  on  the  tank  to  keep  op  the 
earth,  and  at  every  five  or  aix  feet, 
where  the  joints  in  the  slaba  occur, 
there  is  a  single  brick  carried  up  be- 
tween the  joints  and  the  front  wall  to 
support  the  slabs  against  the  pressure  dT 
the  earth.  The  object  of  thia  and  aleo 
of  round  pipes  of  pottery  which  rest  en 
the  surface  of  the  tanks  at  a,  and  pass 
up  through  the  earth,  is  to  fumiah  dry 
heat  and  to  promote  a  free  circulation 
on  the  surfkce,  which  is  found  advan- 
tageous for  propagating.  At  the  points 
marked  8  are  simOar  pipes,  which  pass 
through  the  tiles  covering  the  tank, 
which  are  formed  with  an  opening  for  the 
purpose  into  the  tanks ;  these  are  fitted 
at  the  top  with  wooden  plufa  for  the 
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pwpAge  of  ■toanlng^  die  pitf  when  re- 
qoeite.  If  it  is  reqoired  that  the  oircu* 
MtioD  should  be  confiDed  to  the  first  or 
seeood  pit  netrest  the  boiler,  the  sluices 
3,  are  closed,  and  those  at  4  are 
c^oed.  These  slaicee  are  formed  by 
a  metaHic  frame  being  substituted  for 
the  tile  at  those  points  in  which  a  small 
netallio  door  works  on  a  spindle.  This 
is  attached  to  a  rod  passing  up  through 
the  earth,  having  a  nandle  at  the  top, 
J9st  above  the  earth.  In  the  winter, 
when  the  thermometer  stood  at  28^, 
there  was  a  bottom-heat  of  dOO,  and  of 
80^  on  the  sarface  of  the  pits  then  in 
action,  and  of  73^  in  the  stove."-~Gard. 
Cknm. 

Open  Ovtten, — Mr.  Griffin,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Wells,  of  Cowley,  near  Exeter, 
has  poblished  the  following  remarks 
upon  this  mode  of  circulating  hot- 
water. 

"  The  open  trough,  or  gutter,  may 
be  applied  to  a  boiler  of  any  construc- 
tien.  The  water  flows  from  the  top  of 
the  boiler,  through  a  four-inch  pipe, 
into  troughs  made  of  cast  iron,  of  the 
IbllowiBg  dimensions;  inside  measure 
six  inches  wide  at  the  top,  three  inches 
^Mi  a  half  at  the  bottom,  and  seren 
incbes  deep ;  the  trough  is  constructed 
in  lengths  three  feet  long,  neatly  fitted 
together  by  a  rivet  in  the  bottom,  and 
oae  on  each  side  near  the  top.  The 
water  returns  in  a  cast-iron  pipe,  three 
tacfaes  in  diameter.  There  are  thin  iron 
lids  or  covers,  of  the  same  length  at 
each  portion  of  the  trough,  to  fit  upon 
the  whole  length  of  the  apparatus,  so 
that  the  degree  of  humidity  may  be 
regulated  by  making  up  some  portions 
m  the  covers,  wit^rat  disturbing  the 
ethers.  The  troughs  or  gutters  might 
be  made  of  various  materials,  but  I 
prefer  iron.  The  heat  is  diffused  fVom 
the  sor&ee  of  the  trough  or  pipes, 
fleariy  as  quickly  as  it  would  be  from 
copper  or  sine,  and  retains  the  heat 
■meh  longer.  The  width  and  depth  of 
the  troughs  should  be  varied  according 
to  the  plants  intended  to  be  grown  in 
the  boose.  An  orehidaeeous  bouse  re- 
mires  a  wider  snrfhee  on  the  top  than 
tttose  intended  for  the  growth  of  ericc 
and  greea-honse  plants  generally.  Dur- 
ing &e  resting  season  of  orchidaceous 
plants,  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  is 
easily  kept  less  humid,  by  not  removing 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  lids. 

'*  For  rineriea  and  peacb-hooses^  it 
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would  answer  exceedingly  well,  and 
entirely  eradicate  the  red  spider;  for 
the  trough  can  be  covered  when  the 
trees  are  in  flower,  and  when  the  fruit 
is  approaching  towards  maturity.  On 
the  other  hand,  during  the  growing 
season  you  may  maintain  a  regularly 
humid  atmosphere  with  less  trouble 
than  by  any  other  means.  In  a  pine- 
stove,  forty  feet  long,  with  a  walk  be- 
tween the  back  wall  and  bark  bed,  the 
trough  being  two  feet  from  the  level  of 
the  walk,  Mr.  Griffin  says,  <  I  can  cmn- 
mand  any  degree  of  heat  with  much  less 
attention  than  is.  required  for  some 
houses  with  a  boiler  of  the  same  de- 
scription, and  equal  power  as  regards 
pipe.' " — Oard,  Chron, 

HOUND'S-TONGUE.    Cynogloaswn, 

HOUSELEEK.    Sempervivum. 

H0U8T0NIA.  Five  species.  Hardy 
herbaceous.    Division.    Peat. 

HOVEA.  Sixteen  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Young  cut- 
tings.   Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

HOVENIA.  Two  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  trees.  Ripe  cuttings. 
Loam  and  peat. 

HOYA.  Eight  species.  Stove  ever- 
green twiners.  Cuttings.  Light  loam 
and  peat. 

HUDSONIA.  Three  species.  Half- 
hardv  evergreen  shrubs.  Ripe  cuttings 
and  layers.    Shaded  peat  soil. 

HUERNIA.  Eleven  species.  Stove 
evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings,  dried  for 
a  few  days.  Sandy  lotim  and  lime  rubbish. 

HUGONlA.  Two  species.  Stove 
evergreen  shrub's.  Ripe  Cuttings. 
Loam,  peat,  and  sand. 

HUMBLE-PLANT.    Mimoia  pudica, 

HUM(£A  elegans.  Green-house  bien- 
nial.   Seed.    Common  soil. 

HUMUS.  When  the  putrefactive 
process  of  plants  is  completed,  there 
remains  a  soft  black  mass,  known  as 
vegetable  mould,  or  humus.  One  hun- 
dred parts  of  the  humus  of  wheat 
straw  have  of  extractive  or  apotheme, 
rather  more  than  twenty-six  parts,  and 
the  residue  is  lime,  peroxide  of  iron, 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  carbonaceous 
matter.  This  apotheme  is  identical 
with  the  hemic  acid  of  Liebig,  the  ulmie 
acid  of  Braoonnot,  and  the  geio  aeid  of 
Beraelius.    It  contains — 

Carbon 46.6 

•Hydrogen 30.0 

Oxygen 33.4 

It  was  oooe  believed^  indeed  is  still 
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KdieTed  bj  *  few  mm  of  Mieiice>  that 
thii  apotheme  is  the  immediate  fertil- 
iiing  component  of  organic  manurM^ 
being  aoluble  under  loffie  circam- 
■Cancea»  and  entering  at  once  into  the 
roots  of  plants,  dissolved  in  the  niois>> 
tare  of  the  soil.  But  every  relative 
research  of  more  modem  chemistry  is 
against  this  condosion,  and  it  is  now 
tolerably  certain,  that  a  chief  nutritive 
portion  of  vegetable  manures  are  their 
carbon  converted  into  carbonic  acid, 
absorbed  either  in  solution  with  the 
earth's  moisture,  or  in  gaseous  form  by 
the  roots.  Apotheme  is  only  one  of 
the  products  formed  during  the  progress 
of  putrefaction,  and  is  in  its  turn  a 
source  of  carbonic  acid.  Carbonic  acid 
has  been  lon^f  since  shown  to  be  bene- 
ficial if  applied  to  a  plant's  roots.  It 
abounds  in  the  sap  of  all  vegetables, 
though  this  be  drawn  from  their  very 
lowest  parts,  whereas  apotheme  is  in- 
jurious to  them  if  they  are  grown  in  a 
solution  of  it,  and  minutest  analysers 
have  fkiled  to  detect  it  even  within  the 
eitreme  vessels  of  roots.  —  Prin,  ^ 
Gard. 

HUNGARIAN  LOTUS.  Nyn^Kma 
tkirmalU. 

HUNNEMANNIA  fumariafblia. 
Half  hardy  herbaceous.  Division.  Com- 
mon soil. 

HURDLES  of  iron  are  the  most  eli- 
gible modes  of  fencing,  whether  for 
permanency  or  temporary  purposes. 
They  are  invisible  at  a  short  distance, 
elegant  and  durable. 

HUTCHINSIA.  Seven  species. 
Hardy  herbaceous  alpiaes.  Cuttings. 
Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

HYACINTHUS.  Hyacinth.  Five 
species  and  as  many  varieties.  Hardy 
bolbs.  Offsets.  Sasidy  loam.  The  spe- 
cies most  commonly  known  is  H,  orisfi- 
talii,  the  varieties  of  which  are  so 
conspicuous  in  our  borders  and  water 
vases. 

CkaracteritHa  qf  Excettmee, — <<A 
well  grown  hyacinth  should  be  of  a 
compact  pyramidal  form,  wi^  a  strong, 
tall,  and  upright  stem,  supporting  nu- 
merous large  bells,  each  attached  l^  a 
strong  foot-stalk  in  a  horisontal  position 
to  the  stem. 

'*  The  bells  should  be  perfectly  dou- 
ble, composed  of  broad,  thick,  waxy 
peuls,  with  the  centre  of  the  flower 
raised^  rendering  the  form  convex. 


**  The  bdle  should  ocoapy  nbo^ 
half  the  length  of  the  stem,  with  th« 
uppermost  bell  erect. 

«  The  flowers,  whether  whole-oolonit* 
ed  or  striped,  should  be  clear  and  bright ; 
those  having  a  contrast  of  colour  in  the 
centre  are  most  esteemed."— Oortf. 
CAroM. 

QfMfs. — «  Th«  hyacinth  is  increased 
by  offsets ;  but  to  multiply  the  Bumber 
of  offsets,  cuts  are  made  in  the  under 
part  of  the  bulb,  which,  by  proper 
management  and  a  little  care,  will  be 
found  filled  vrith  offsets  next  yeer.^-^ 
Qerd,  Cktwi, 

SoU^-^Mt.  Mooy,  of  Hearleoi,  firoa 
whose  communication  to  the  Oardm^ 
<r>«  Ckt'imieU  this  treatise  on  the  cul- 
ture of  the  hyacinth  is  principally  takeuy 
says  — «  They  require  a  fresh,  well 
drained  sandy  soil,  free  frcfli  laanpe  er 
stones,  and  not  mixed  with  any  Tege« 
table  matter."— Gcrd.  Chrim, 

Mr.  Home,  an  equally  good  anthon-^ 
ty,  adds,  that  '<  the  hyacinth  must  never 
be  planted  again  in  the  same  soil ;  bet 
the  ground  should  be  allowed  te  rest 
for  at  least  two  or  three  yearn,  or 
should  be  cultiveted  with  greens  durinc 
that  time ;  it  should  also  be  well  nuxeS 
again,*  before  planting,  with  seme  old 
oow*dung,  especially  if  the  soil  is  light 
or  sandy,  as  hyacinths  are  very  load  of 
that  manure." — Gord.  Gl^ois. 

Moisture, — This  being  the  moot  de- 
structive agent  against  which  the  ame- 
teur  has  to  guard,  great  care  sboeld  be 
taken  to  protect  hyacinths  from  it,  by 
selecting  the  most  elevated  spot  in  his 
garden.  If  this  is  surrounded  by  a 
shallow  trench,  a  little  distance  off,  it 
will  be  useful,  and  the  bed  eheeld  alse 
be  raised  seven  or  eight  inches  aheve 
the  ground  level. 

PlwHng  and  CuUure.^^*  The  ttteti 
am  planted  in  October,  the  soil  being 
prepared  by  having  pum  cow^eng 
mixed  with  it  one  year  pmviously  te 
the  time  of  planting.  We  use  e  bar- 
mwful  of  dung  per  ten  yards  sqaare. 
The  ground  b&g  measured  into  bedst 
the  soil  is  taken  out  of  the  first  lo  the 
depth  of  five  inches,  and  the  belfae  art 
planted  firmly  on  it,  so  that  the  under 
part  is  well  surrounded  with  the  mould, 
afler  which  they  am  covered  over  with 
the  «arth  taken  out  of*  the  next  bed  te 
the  same  depth,  which  is  then  ready  to 
be  planted, and  this. is  pursued  uetil  the 
whole  of  the  beds  are  oompleted* 


■— ew,  all  tlra  bad*  ara  coT«r«d  otw 
AcMt  aigbt  ioeba*  riaap  with  reed>,  ■« 
a*  la  pmaal  ths  rroatpanelralJngthBm. 
Am  bo«  h  tha  fnat  li  gone,  tha  readi 
aca  laten  off,  ud  lk<  bada  ■»  cuted 
wiifa  a  niiMra  of  cowHiaag  and  water, 
to  praraBt  Iba  light  nadr  (oil  baing 
UawB  anj  bf  the  wind. 

«Tfae  flowan  baTing  opeBSd,  aad 
Mag  ja  parftoiioD,  ara  all  cat  off,  to 
(iie  pmter  atrangth  to  tbe  bnlba. 

liUcimg  19  and  SlorAif .—"  Iq  Jnlj, 
the  balba  an  takea  ap,  aad  tfaa  leana 
baiag  pallad  off,  tbaj  ara  laid  down 
mfdarif ,  each  balb  od  the  aide,  to  a* 
M  pn*eM  tha  roaM  fituriog  igaio; 
aAar  thia  thej  ara  eOTered  orw  with 
irj  aoil,  oaa  iadi  abaie  the  balba. 


oMeitef   aad    pori^inf   ft." — Oari, 

Grtnrlng  in  Poll. — The  latett  and 
lit  diractiotii  we  bare  on  Ibii  point 
a  the  following : — "Gire  then  anoogh 
■pace  to  glow  in,  withooi  atarring  thaiT 
~>ala.  The  eaaiaet  way  to  do  tbit  ia  to 
■•e  pota  aiade  of  a  deeper  >bape  dian 

■■  Br  Ihii  limple  arrangement  tha 
Kita  ha>e  aaffioient  noDriabmsat,  while 
le  poll  take  Dp  no  more  apace  on  Iba 
Btand  than  at  preasnt.  An  inch  or  two 
:ea  eow-doag  may  be  put  at 
of  the  pota  to  pronolo  tba 


a  tbtt- 


light,  Mt  aaparate  tba 
^iaa  aaailj  front  tha  bnlbi.  Croat 
cara  naat  be  taken  daring  thia  time 
ttat  ao  iajorr  be  dooo  to  the  bnlb>  by 
Ito  aoa ;  attaetion  ahoold  ttaerafora  be 
[■id  ta  keep  then  wall  cOTOred  over. 

balba  ara  eipoaed  for  a  lew  honn  to 
tbe  ai^,  aad  kept  csntiDuallj  Tnoring 
with  a  larva  bruib,  to  prerenl  thair 
being  aeordtad  I  by  wbiob  meina  Ibey 
get  that  gloaay  appaaraaca  alwaya  ob- 
aarrad    ia    inporMd    balba."  —  Qard. 

•■  After  thia  BUaagament  the  balba 
Mqaira  a  few  weeka>  drying  in  the 
waraboaaat  for  which  parpoaa  they 
ara  laid  oat  on  platromt,  taiaad  a  faoi 
aad  a  half  abora  aaeh  other,  which 
aaaUaa  aa  to  look  them  orer  occaaion- 
ally,  Ihoagh  thia  ia  done  principally 
IM  Ihar  may  baae  a  good  drcalalion 
of  air  batwoea  them.  The  windowi 
are  opened  oTCry  day  on  both  (idee  of 
Ibe  trareboDie — for  the  Bora  air  a 
wiad  wa  are  able  to  giro,  the  better 
that  they  may  ba  dried  end  be  ready 


"  ia  detrimentai  only  w lie  1 
asstael  with  tbe  balba  ;  therefbre  tbej 
AooM  be  protaeled  in  proportion  to  ita 
iMaaeity.  Thnae  wkc  haie  bnlba  of 
great  ralna  may  lay  thin  planka  oft 
wood  oTBr  tbe  iDrfice  when  tiie  fW>al  !■  \ 


plaaled  in  the  aarae  pot ;  bat  Ih 
■bonid  be  aoScieDtlj  large,  and  of  th 
raqnlaile  depth)  twice  the  diameter' 
the  top  ia  a  good  propoition. 


Threi 


T  four  balba  n 


ea  of  treoi 

bacaiue  theae  co- 

p 

rataia  tba  t 

aponr  which  ariae 

■■  Laatfy,  after  tba  bloom  U  oTer,  pat 
thoae  wbiob  areflneTarietiea,  and  worth 
preaerviag,  in  aome  warm  and  light 
place;  the  top  ahelf  of  a  bot-hoaaa, 
groen-honae,  or  Tisery,  cloae  to  tha 
glan,  ia  the  moat  ptafoiable.  Thar* 
they  wdl  require  no'noie  care  nor 
watering ;  and  after  tbe  learaa  wither, 
they  moy  be  aoried,  and  lie  by  nntil 
the  planting  •eaaon  retornt. 

"  IFtheie  pointa  are  atteaded  to  bya- 
oinihawill  loffer  bat  little  from  forcing, 
and  will  Sower  again  the  neit  year." — 
Gard.  CkriM. 

Another  eqntlly  good  anlbori^  aaya 
— "  Grow  three  balba  in  oach  pot— tip- 
right  pota,  at  leaat  ail  inohaa  e1aari»' 
■tde.  After  planting,  pat  than  in  B 
fiame  propaiiy  draioad  at  the  botte«, 
and  ilightly  protested  it  the  lidea,  aad 
plnnge  Ifaem  in  rnttea  tan,  coTering  the 
tea  oier  them  at  leiat  fooi  iDohai.    !■ 
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•n ;  in  this  state  tfaey  remain  until  the 
flower-stem  heares  up  the  tan.  Every 
pot,  as  this  occurs,  to  be  taken  to  the 
green-house,  and  put  at  the  back  of  the 
stage,  and  shaded  by  a  mat  until  the 
stem  and  leaves  become  greenish,  when 
gradually  brought  to  more  light  and  air. 
In  this  state  examine  each  spike  of 
flowers,  and  cut  out  any  decaying  blos- 
som. 

<<  Water  freely,  and  give  as  much  air 
as  possible  during  the  day ;  never  omit 
to  turn  the  pot  daily,  so  as  to  insure 
that  regular  pytamidal  shape  which  is 
so  essential  to  the  beauty  and  symmetry 
of  the  spikes  of  flowers  when  in  blos- 
som."—Gord.  Chron, 

In  iVater-'Qlas$tt,'^ln  the  last  week 
of  August,  or  the  first  week  of  Septem- 
ber, hyacinths,  after  being  kept  for  a 
few  days  in  slightly  damped  sand, 
should  be  placed  in  their  water-glasses. 
At  first  the  water  should  only  just  touch 
the  base  of  the  bulbs,  and  the  glasses 
should  be  kept  in  a  dark  closet  until 
the  roots  have  attained  the  length  of  an 
inch.  Two  drops  of  spirit  of  hartshorn 
may  be  added  to  the  water  in  each  glass, 
when  the  bulbs  are  first  put  in,  and 
whenever  the  water  is  changed.  Dark- 
coloured  glass  is  always  to  be  preferred, 
as  the  absence  of  liffht  is  natural  to  all 
roots.  By  keeping  Uie  glasses  in  a  dark 
closet  until  the  roots  are  full  an  inch 
long,  the  hyacinths  will  not  get  top- 
heavy,  but  the  roots  being  in  advance 
of  the  leaves,  will  preserve  the  plant 
balanced  erect.  The  bloom  will  also 
be  finer,  as  the  roots  will  be  in  a  state 
to  nourish  the  leaves  before  these  are 
prematurely  advanced.  Dr.  Lindley 
recommends  a  piece  of  charcoal  to  be 
put  into  each  gAtss,  to  feed  the  plant, 
and  prevent  putridity  in  the  water. — 
Oard,  Almanac, 

Forcing. — ^Mr.  Shearer  directs  that 
"In  the  beginning  of  October  a  few 
bolbs  be  placed  in  pots  and  glasses ;  the 
sinffle  sorts  are  best  for  early  forcing, 
which,  if  required,  could  be  flowered 
at  Christmas;  others  are  planted  at  the 
end  of  October,  and  another  lot  about 
the  middle  of  November.  The  pote 
med  are  upright  thirty-twos,  abo^ 
■eren  inches  deep  and  four  inches  wid«; 
the  soil  half  road  sand  and  half  leaf 
mould,  with  ffood  drainage,  and  the 
bulb  is  placed  on  coal  ashes,  in  any 
•pen  part  of  the  garden,  and  covered  to 
Ike  depth  of  eight  iachea  with  old  tan 


or  leaf  mould,  as  a  rastiaess  or  canker 
is  produced  on  the  young  leaTee  and 
flowers  if  they  come  in  contact  with 
coal-ashes.  In  eight  or  ten  weeks  they 
will  generally  be  found  in  a  fit  state  to 
be  removed  to  the  green»ho«rse  or  cold 
pit ;  from  thence  the  most  forward  are 
taken  to  a  house  in  which  the  tempera- 
ture is  kept  from  60^  to  65°,  and  placed 
about  eighteen  inches  firom  the  glass. 
If  any  snow  indication  of  eapiM>diBg- 
their  flowers  before  the  stem  is  of  anfl^  < 
cient  length  above  the  bulb,  a  piece  of 
brown  paper  of  the  desired  length  of 
the  stem,  is  wrapped  around  the  pot, 
and  then  placed  in  a  cucumber  fi«me, 
with  the  temperature  from  70*^  to  75^. 
In  the  latter  end  of  December,  or  early 
in  January,  they  rise  six  or  eight  inches 
in  about  ten  days;  if  later  in  the  aeason, 
they  advance  quicker.  When  folly 
expanded,  the  plants  are  taken  to  a 
house  where  the  temperature  is  6(P, 
and  finally  to  the  green-house.  The 
same  practice  is  adopted  when  hya- 
cinths are  grown  in  glasses,  first  placing 
them  in  a  dark  room  to  encourage  the 
protrusion  of  roots,  with  a  chango  of 
water  once  a  week,  until  they  are  re- 
moved into  the  frame,  or  forcing- bouse, 
when  a  fresh  supply  must  be  given  every 
day." — Gard,  Chron, 

**Hyacinths,"  ssts  Dr.  Lindley,  «<  after 
having  been  forced,  are  three  years  be- 
fore they  recover  themselves.  After 
they  have  done  flowering  both  in  pols 
and  glasses,  they  should  be  planted  oat 
in  the  open  ground  in  a  bed  properly 

f»repared,  taking  care  not  to  injure  tibe 
eaves  but  removing  the  flower  stalk. 
When  the  leaves  have  died  awaty,  the 
roots  may  be  taken  up  and  laid  by  in 
some  dry  place  till  November,  whea 
they  should  be  again  planted  in  a  bed 
in  the  open  ground ;  this  should  be  re- 
peated the  following  year ;  and  the  year 
after  that,  they  may  be  again  forced, 
and  will  produce  as  good  flerwera  as 
they  did  the  first  year  they  were  im- 
ported."— Oard,  Chron. 

Dissosst.— The  hyacinth  bnlbs  are 
very  liable  to  ulceration,  occasioned 
usually  by  being  treated  with  too  mack 
weter. 

HYBRIDIZING,  or  CROSS-BREED. 
IN6,  though  not  quite  identical,  have 
with  the  gardener  similar  objects,  m., 
either  improving  the  beauty  of  his 
flowers,  or  the  flavour  and  prolificacy 
of  bis  firuits   nnd   colinafy  products. 
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Ujbridvnng,  ttrietiy  fpadiing ,  is  ob- 
taiaiof  a  progeny  betweeo  two  different 
species  ;  and  cross-breeding  is  obtain- 
iog  a  progeny  between  varieties  of  the 
same  species.  The  progeny  of  hybrids 
eaanot  produce  seed ;  bat  cross-breeds 
are  fertile.  My  own  obsenrations,  and 
thoee  of  others,  justify  the  following 
■CatesMiits,  as  affording  some  guide  to 
the  raiser  of  Tarietiee:— - 

1.  The  seed-vessel  is  not  altered  in 
appearance  by  impregnation  from  an- 
other plant;  therefore,  no  hasty  con- 
elasioB  of  fkilnre  is  jastified  by  that 
want  of  change. 

2.  The  colour  of  the  fbture  seed,  not 
of  that  first  hybridized,  seems  to  be 
most  influenccKl  by  the  male  plant,  if 
its  seeds  and  flowers  are  darker  than 
those  of  the  female.  Mr.  Koight  found, 
that  when  the  pollen  of  a  coloured- 
blossomed  pea  was  introduced  into  a 
white  one,  the  whole  of  the  future  seeds 
were  coloured.  But  when  the  pollen  of 
a  white  blossom  was  introduced  to  the 
stigma  of  a  coloured  blossom,  the  whole 
of  the  future  seeds  were  not  white.  Capt. 
Thartell,  from  his  experiments  on  tne 
pelargonium,  also  informs  me,  that  he 
nas  always  found  the  colour  and  spot  of 
the  petals  to  be  more  influenced  by  the 
male  than  by  the  female  parent.  In- 
deed, all  experience  proves  that  the 
progeny  usually,  thougfi  not  invariablv, 
most  resembles  in  colour  the  maJe 
parent. 

3.  Large  stature  and  robustness  are 
transmitted  to  the  offspring  by  either 
parent.  It  does  not  absolutely  matter 
for  obtaining  this  characteristic,  whether 
it  be  the  miue  or  female  which  is  large; 
bat  Mr.  Knight  generally  found  the 
most  robust  female  parent  produced  the 
finest  offspring. 

4.  Capt.  Thurtell,  from  lengthened 
observation  and  experiment,  has  ascer- 
tained that  the  form  of  the  petals 
follows  most  closely  that  of  the  female 
parent. 

5.  Mr.  Knight  says  that  the  largest 
seed  from  the  nnest  fruit  that  has  ripened 
eariiest  and  most  perfectly,  should 
always  be  selected.  In  stone-fruit  if 
two  kernels  are  in  one  stone,  these  give 
birth  to  inferior  plants. 

9,  The  most  socoessful  mode  of  ob- 
taining good  and  very  distinct  varieties, 
is  to  employ  the  pollen  from  a  male  in  a 
iow«r  grown  on  another  plant  than  that 


bearing  the  female  parent.  To  avoid 
previous  and  undesired  impregnation, 
the  anthers  in  the  female  parent,  if  thev 
are  produced  in  the  same  flower  with 
the  pistils,  must  be  removed  bv  a  sharp- 
pointed  pair  of  scissors,  and  the  flower 
inclosed  in  a  gauze  bag,  to  exclude  in- 
sects, until  the  desired  pollen  is  ripe. 
Another  effectual  mode  of  avoiding  un- 
desired impregnation,  is  bringing  the 
female  parent  into  flower  a  little  earlier 
than  its  congeners,  and  removing  the 
anthers  as  above  described :  the  stigma 
will  remain  a  long  time  vigorous  if  un« 
impregnated. 

7.  Although  the  fertility  of  all  the 
seed  in  one  seed  vessel  may  be  secured 
by  applying  pollen  only  to  one  style, 
even  where  there  are  several,  yet  the 
quantity  of  pollen  is  by  no  means  a 
matter  of  indifference.  Koelreuter 
found,  that  from  fifty  to  sixty  globolea 
of  pollen  were  required  to  complete  the 
impregnation  of  one  flower  of  Hybiscus 
Syriacus;  but  in  Mirabilis  jalapa,  and 
M.  longiflora,  two  or  three  globules 
were  enough ;  and  in  the  case  of  pelar- 
goniums, Capt.  Thurtell  says  two  or 
three  globules  are  certainly  suflicient. 

8.  M.  Haquin,  a  distinguished  horti« 
culturist  at  Liege,  has  impregnated 
flowers  of  the  Azalea  with  pollen  kept 
six  weeks ;  and  Camellias  with  pollen 
kept  sixtpr-five  da^s.  He  gathers  the 
stamens  just  previously  to  the  anthers 
opening,  wraps  them  in  writing-paper, 
places  them  in  a  warm  room  for  a  day, 
collects  the  pollen  they  emit,  and  pre- 
serves it  in  sheet  lead  in  a  cool  dry 
place.  M.  Godefroy  suggests,  that  two 
concave  glasses,  like  those  employed 
for  vaccine  virus,  would  be  better.  The 
globules  of  the  pollen  must  not  be 
crushed.  M.  Haquin  thinks  the  pollen 
of  one  year  will  be  effective  if  preserved 
until  the  year  following.  Mr.  Jackson, 
of  Cross  Lanes  Nursery,  near  Bedale, 
says,  he  has  found  tho  pollen  of  the 
Rhododendron  Smithii  tigrinuni  retain 
its  fertilizing  power  even  for  twelve 
months. 

9.  It  is  easy  to  discern  whether  im* 
pregnation  has  been  effected,  as  in  such 
case  the  stigmas  soon  wither.  The  stig- 
mas which  have  not  received  the  pollen 
remain  for  a  long  time  green  and  vigor- 
ous. "By  the  aid  of  the  Stanhope 
lens,"  observes  Capt.  Thurtell,  in  a  let- 
ter now  before  me,  <<  I  fancy  I  can  di*« 
eover  the  seed  of  the  pelargoniom  being 
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dvted  over  in  tb«  fpaae  of  four  ho«n 
after  impregoation." 

10.  WbeaidoabJaflowera  art  desired , 
if  a  double  flower  shoold  chance  to  have 
a  fertile  anther  or  two,  tbeae  should  be 
•mplojed  for  fertilisation,  as  their  off- 
spring are  almost  sure  to  be  very  double. 

U.  Many  analyses  of  the  pollen  of 
Tarjons  plants  have  been  made  by  che- 
mists, without  throwing  any  light  upon 
hybridising.  M.  Orotthus  found  the 
components  of  twenty-six  grains  of  the 
pollen  of  the  tulip  were— 
Vegeuble  albumen  ....  90.S6 
Malates  of  lime  and  magnesia        8.60 

Mtlieaoid 1.00 

Malate  of  ammonia,  colouring)  «  ar 

matter,  nitrate  of  poUsh  ^  a*^ 

12.  Superfcetation  has  been  doubted  ; 
but  as  it  occurs  in  the  dog,  we  see  no 
reason  for  disbelieTing  its  possibility  in 
plants.  Capt.  Thurtell  thinks  it  may  be 
done  by  the  bee  introducing  mingled 
pollens  at  the  same  instant.  Then  why 
not  if  a  similar  mixture  is  inserted  by 
the  eamel's-hair  pencil  of  the  eulti- 
Tator  t 

18.  Plants  nearly  related,  that  is, 
elosely  similar  in  tkie  structure  of  their 
various  parts,  are  these  only  which  will 
imiiediately  impregnate  each  other; 
but  it  is  impossible,  at  present,  to  say 
what  families  of  plants  may  or  may  not 
be  brought  into  fertile  union  through 
intermediate  crosses.  A  very  short 
time  ago,  the  asalea  and  rhododendron 
were  Uiought  incapable  of  such  union ; 
but  tins  opinion  is  now  exploded,  for 
rhododendron  ponticum  has  been  feitil- 
isod  with  the  pollen  of  asalea  sinensis, 
and  the  progeny  between  that  CTergroen 
and  this  deciduous  shrub,  is  the  pre- 
▼iously  unknown  phenomenon,  a  yellow 
rhododendron.  Though  such  unions 
may  be  effected,  I  entirely  agree  with 
Mr.  Knight  in  anticipating  that  the  pro- 

Sny  will  be  mules,  incapable  of  pro- 
cing  offspring. 

HYDRANGEA.  8ix  species.  Hardy 
deciduous  shrubs.  Ripe  Cuttings.  Com- 
mon soil.  The  species  most  common 
in  our  gardens  is  B,  horttmU.  To  ob- 
tain of  this  very  large  flowers  on  a  very 
small  stem,  strike  cuttings ;  do  not  let 
them  branch:  grow  them  in  rich  soil, 
and  bloom  them  the  following  season. 

^  To  get  large  bushes  of  l^drangeas 
in  the  open  air,  plant  them  in  good  rich 
soil )  form  a  basin  of  clay  all  round  them, 
sis  inehes  deep^  and  in  dry  weather  flii 


it  with  water  every  erening,  after  ihey 
have  got  fairiy  into  leaf.  Towards  as* 
tumn  withhold  watering  altogether.  Got 
their  wood  ripe.  For  winter,  stuff  straw 
between  their  branches,  wrap  tJiem  well 
in  it,  and  mat  them  up." — Qnrd,  Cftroit. 

Hydrangeas  are  best  proeerved 
through  tlM  winter  out  of  doors,  by 
taking  off  their  leaves  in  autoosn,  and 
putting  over  each  one  of  the  S^Mtn 
made  of  straw,  as  described  under  that 
tilde. 

HYDRASTIS  MfUMfsnsit.  Haidy 
tuber.  Tubers.  Loam  and  peat,  in  a 
moist  place. 

HYDRAULIC  RAM.  This  is  a  use- 
ful machine,  the  principle  of  which  is 
but  partially  understood  and  valued. 
To  bring  the  hydraulic  ram  into  opera- 
tion, it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be 
a  bead  or  body  of  water,  as  a  pond,  sop- 
plied  by  a  running  stream,  from  which 
a  fall  can  be  obtained.  The  ram  is  an 
hydraulic  machine  composed  of  a  body 
at  the  end  of  which  is  a  valve  called  a 
pulse- valve,  which  is  closed  by  the  mo- 
mentum of  a  running  stream  of  water. 
On  the  top  of  the  b(^y  is  an  air-vessel, 
in  the  neck  of  which  is  another  valve 
which  admits  the  water  into  the  air- 
vessel  upon  the  closing  of  the  pulse* 
valve.  The  water  meeting  with  an  ob- 
struction in  the  closing  of  the  pulse- 
valve,  immediately  makes  its  wav 
through  the  valve  into  the  air-vessel. 
The  air  in  the  air-vessel  becoming 
compressed,  the  valve  leading  into  it 
closes,  and  thus  liberates  the  pulse- 
valve.  The  same  action  takes  place 
again  with  the  pulse-valve,  and  also 
with  the  valve  that  leads  to  the  air-ves- 
sel this  continuous  action  takea  place ; 
and  at  each  time  a  portion  of  water  is 
forced  into  the  sir-vessel.  When  the 
air  in  the  vessel  is  compressed  so  as  to 
overcome  the  resistance '  in  the  pipe 
leading  to  the  cistern,  which  it  is  in* 
tended  to  supply,  the  water  flows  over, 
and  continues  to  do  so,  as  long  as  the 
ram  remains  in  action. 

There  is  also  a  small  valve  in  the 
neck  of  the  air-vessel,  introduced  by 
Mongolfier's  son,  to  supply  the  vessel 
with  f>esh  air.  Persons  acquainted  widi 
hydraulics  are  aware  that  a  column  of 
water  is  equal  to  its  base ;  that  is  to  say, 
a  pipe  resting  on  a  base  lour  inehes 
square  is  equal  to  sixteen  timee,  though 
it  rested  on  an  inch  square.  This  is 
tlio  principle  of  Ibt  ram,  m  tho  fidKif 
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•olaaia,  ibrcia^  ap  the  poise-TilTe, 
■bats  it.  Practice  ibows  tb«t  •  ten-feet 
&I1  will  niae  a  column  of  water  one 
liondred  and  fifty  ieet  high,  at  the  rate 
ef  five  qaarta  per  minute,  or  <m»  part 
niaed  to  eleven  wasted,  where  the  ram 
is  only  supplied  bj  a  two-inch  pipe.  I 
■wj  Airther  add,  that  theory  teaches 
that  a  ten-feet  (all  will  raise  water  three 
hundred  feet  high-^of  course,  in  a  very 
small  quantitv.  Mr.  H.  P.  M'Birkin- 
briae,  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  ^pfj 
successful  in  the  construction  o^^his 
Talnable  power. 

HTDROCH  ARIS  monuanmar.  Hardy 
aquatic.   Seed  and  runners.  Stillwater. 

HYDROLEA.  Two  species.  One 
stove  evergreen  shrub,  and  the  other 
stove  herbaoeous.  Cuttings.  Loam 
and  peat. 

HYDR0PELTI8  fiwrpuarta,  Hal^ 
hardy  aquatic.    Ofisets.    Still  water. 

HYGROMETER  is  an  instrument 
deserving  of  employment  in  the  stove, 
green  bouse,  and  conservatory  nearly 
as  much  as  the  thermoaieter ;  fi>r  the 
correct  degree  of  dampness  of  the  air  is 
of  very  great  importance  in  the  cultiva^ 
tion  of  plants,  and  scarcely  less  than 
tiiat  of  ttie  temperature  in  which  they 
vegetate. 

The  perspiration  fit>m  the  leayes  of 
pleats  increases  with  the  air's  dryness, 
and  decreases  with  its  moistness.  If  it 
be  e»cossive,  npt  only  are  their  juices 
too  much  reduced,  but  the  very  texture 
of  the  leaves  is  destroyed.  If,  on  the 
other  band,  the  perspiratioa  is  prevent- 
ed, the  juices  are  too  watery,  and  the 
secretions  and  assimilations  are  devoid 
of  ooBsistency,  rendering  the  plants  too 
sucenlent  and  weak. 

« It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  knew 
what  degree  of  moisture  he  really  main- 
tains in  a  forcing-house  without  an  in- 
strument by  which  to  measure  it :  that 
instrument  is  the  hygrometer,  which 
might  as  well  be  called  the  'water- 
gauge,'  which  is  what  the  first  word 
really  means.  Of  the  many  oontriv- 
aaees  to  effect  this  end,  the  best  for  all 
practical  purposes,  is  Daniel! 's  Hygro- 
meter, of  which  the  annexed  out  (Pig. 
93)  exhibits  the  general  appearance. 
It  measures  the  moisture  in  the  air 
quickly  and  precisely,  and  is  Bot  sub- 
ject to  get  out  of  orcfer. 

^  If  moisture  is  brought  into  contact 
with  a  substance  sufficiently  cold,  a  part 
•f  the  moiatore  is  oopdensed,  and  is  so 


converted  from  a  state  of  invislUe  ra* 
pour  into  water. 

<<  Thus,  in  a  cold  day,  the  glass  roof 
of  a  green-hoQse  may  be  seen  streaming 
with  water,  which  runs  down  and  forms 
<  drip  ;*  and  in  this  often  unsuspected 
manner  air  is  rendered  dnr,  notwith- 
standing the  operations  of  syringing, 
steaming,  &c.    Daniell's  Hygrometer  is 
constructed  with  reforence  to  this  cir- 
cumstance.   The  figure  represents  twe 
hollow  glass  balls  containing  ether,  and 
communicating  by  the  glass  tube  which 
rests  on  the  support.    The  ball  which 
forms  the   termination  of  the  longer 
leg  is  of  black  glass,  in  order  that  the 
formation  of  dew  on  its  surface  may  be 
the  more  perceptible.    It  includes  the 
bulb  of  a  delicate  thermometer  dipping 
in  the  ether,  its  scale  being  inclosed  in 
the  tube  above  the  ball ;  and  whatever 
change  takes  place  in  the  temperature 
of  the  ether  is  indicated  by  this  thermo- 
meter.   The  other  ball  is  covered  with 
muslin.    In  making  an  observation  it  is 
first  necessary  to  note  down  the  temper- 
ature of  the  air ;  next  turn  the  instru- 
ment, so  that  when  the  muslin-covered 
ball  is  held  in  the  hand,  the  ether  ma^ 
escape  into  the  blackened  ball ;  and  it 
should  also  be  held  till  the  included 
thermometer  rises  a  few  degrees  above 
the  temperature  of  the  air,  when  it 
should   be    replaced  on  the    support. 
Then  drop,  or  gently  pour,  a  little  ether 
on  the  muslin.    The  evaporation  of  this 
extremely  volatile  substance  produces 
cold;  and  attention  must  be  instantly 
directed  to  the  black  glass  ball  and  in* 
eluded  thermometer.     The  latter  will 
be  seen  foiling  rapidly ;  and  at  length 
a  ring  of  dew  will  appear  at  the  hmm 
which  runs  across  the  black   baU  -* 
quickly,  if  the  air  is  very  moist,  slowly, 
if  the  air  isdrjT.    If  the  air  is  very  dry, 
no  moisture  will  be  thus  deposited  tUl 
the  thermometer  foils  to,  perhaps,  10^, 
20°,  or  90o  below  the  temperature  i»f 
the  air.    But  at  whatever  temperature 
the  dew  forms,  that  temperature  should 
be  noted  as  the  dew-point;  and  the  di^ 
fereace  between  it  and  the  temperature 
of  the  air,  at  the  time,  is  the  degree  of 
dryness  according  to  the  indications  of 
this  hygrometer.   Thus,  in  a  moderately 
dry  day,  let  it  be  supposed  that  tha 
temperature  of  the  air  is  69^  ia  the 
shaae,  and  that  the  muslin  requires  to 
be  kept  moisl>  before  dew  is  formed'^ 
tiU  the  blackened  ball  ooiyaiiuBg' tha 
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eUi«r  hu  its  temperature  reduced  to 
60^,  as  indicated  by  the  included  ther- 
raomeier,  there  are  then  said  to  be  15^ 
of  dryness. 

«  Again,  supposing  the  temperature 
is  85^,  and  the  dew-point  found,  as  be- 
fore, to  be  70^,  the  degree  of  dryness 
is  still  expressed  by  15^ ;  but  the  quan- 
tity of  moisture  diffused  in  the  air  is, 
notwithstanding,  somewhat  greater  in 
the  latter  case  than  in  the  former. 

« If  1000?  represent  complete  satu- 
ration, the  quantity  of  moisture,  when 
the  temperature  is  65®  and  the  dew- 
point  SO^),  will  be  609^ ;  but  when  the 
temperature  is  86^  and  the  dew-point 
70®,  the  moisture  will  be  represented 
by  623;  these  numbers  being  ascer- 
tained by  tables  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose.   The  difference,  however,  in  such 

Fig.  93. 
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u  case  is  so  small  "it  is  not  worth  taking 
into  account  in  a  horticultural  point  of 
Tiew.  But  as  these  numbers  can  only 
be  ascertained  by  calculation  it  is  more 
convenient  to  reckon  by  the  degree  of 
dryness,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  dry- 
ness of  the  air  is  indicated  by  the  differ- 
ence between  the  temperature  of  the 
air  and  of  the  dew-point.  Thus,  if  the 
ting  of  dew  is  formed  as  soon  as  ether 
is  applied,  and  only  1®  difference  is 
observable,  the  air  is  nearly  saturated ; 
if  the  difference  is  6o  to  10®,  the  dry- 
ness is  very  moderate ;  while  15®  to  20® 
of  difference  indicate  excessive  dryness, 
and  beyond  this  the  air  is  parching." — 
Oari,  Chron. 

*'  The  instrument,"  says  Mr.  Ross, 
*'  should  be  held  so  as  to  obtain  a  por- 
tion of  bright  reflection  where  the  dew 


is  expected  to  appear;  becaaee  the  dew 
is  most  easily  seen  where  the  line  di- 
vides the  bright  and  black  reflections  on 
the  bulb ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  change 
may  not  be  noticed  the  very  instant  that 
it  occura,  it  is  well  to  make  a  second 
observation  of  the  temperature  at  which 
the  dew  clean  off,  and  then  take  the 
mean  of  two.  If  they  are  both  taken 
equally  late,  the  errora  will  balance 
each  other;  because  in  one  case  the 
mercury  is  falling,  and  in  the  other 
rising." — Gard,  (Siron, 

Mr.  J.  W.  Harris,  writing  oo  the  same 
subject,  says  :— 

«  As  I  have  for  the  last  three  months, 
used  an  instrument  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  the  moisture  of  the  air  in  mj 
orchidaceous  house  which  has  perfectly 
answered  my  purpose,  I  am  induced  to  ( 
offer  it  to  your  notice.  It  consists  of  an 
old-fashioned  instrument  commonly  sold 
in  the  opticians'  shops  as  Leslie's  Dif^ 
ferential  Thermometer.  It  is  arranged 
so  that,  when  not  in  use,  the  fluid  stsnds 
St  zero  in  the  stem ;  over  the  bulb  of 
the  opposite  stem  I  place  a  piece  of 
muslin,  which  has  been  well  soaked  in 
a  strong  solution  of  common  salt  in  wa- 
ter. The  muslin  having  been  cut  into 
a  circular  shape,  is  laid  on  the  bulb 
whilst  wet ;  and  the  moisture  will  make 
it  adhere  sufficiently.  A  shelf,  or  brack- 
et, with  sides,  top,  and  back,  is  made 
for  it  to  stand  in,  to  seclude  it  from  the 
sunshine — which  is  of  course  essential 
—and  also  to  prevent  the  damp  wall 
from  having  effect  upon  the  muslin,  so 
that  it  msy  draw  all  its  moisture  from 
the  atmosphere  alone.  It  will  be  found 
convenient  to  have  a  thermometer  hung 
on  the  same  stand,  as  in  all  hygrometric 
observations  the  state  of  the  thermome> 
ter  must  be  attended  to.  The  rationale 
of  its  action  is  simple.  If  the  absorp- 
tion of  moisture  exceeds  the  evaporation 
from  the  muslin,  heat  will  be  generated, 
which  will  expand  the  air  in  that  bulb, 
and  drive  the  fluid  up  the  opposite  stem, 
indicating  the  degree  by  its  rise.  On 
the  contrary,  if  the  evaporation  exceeds 
the  absorption,  cold  will  be  produced, 
causing  the  fluid  to  fall.  The  general 
range  of  the  scales  made  is  from  zero 
to  40^.  I  believe,  in  my  stove,  under 
the  general  treatment  of  orchidaceous 
plants,  temperature  ranging  from  78® 
to  95°,  the  hygrometer  has  ranged  from 
15°  to  30^.  Of  course,  if  the  instru- 
ment were  found  to  require  it,  it  would 
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he  leagtbened  in  the  ftem,  so  u  to 
range  to  an^  degree  required;  bat  I 
do  not  anticipate  that  a  greater  range 
wooM  be  reqoired  for  the  coldest  pit 
or  green-honee.  As  I  have  foand  it  Terj 
veefbl  in  my  own  vtOTO,  I  hope  it  may 
be  of  service  to  year  readers;  and  as  it 
is  eeJAactiog,  so  I  trust  it  will  be  found 
on  trial,  <  simple,  economical,  ande^ 
foetnal.'" — Qard.  Chron, 

HYGROFHIL  A  ringerii.  Stove 
evergreen  trailer.  Cuttings.  Rich  light 
•oil. 

HTLESINUS  PINIPERDA.  A  spe- 
eaee  of  beetle  which  preys  upon  the  pith 
of  yoang  shoots  of  sickly  or  recently 
felled  Scotch  and  spruce  firs.  It  is  not 
verv  injurious  in  this  country. 

HTLOTONIA  rot«.  A  saw-fly  which 
>  iojares  rose-trees  seriously  by  punctur- 
ing in  rows  their  voung  shoots,  and  de- 
positing in  the  iioles  its  eggs.  The 
best  remedy  is  spreading  a  cloth  be- 
meath  the  trees  in  the  evening,  and 
lulling  the  insects  shaken  down  upon 
it. — Gard.  Ckron. 

HYMENJEA.    Locus^tree.     Three 

S»cies.    Stove  evergreen  trees.    Cut- 
gs.    Loam  and  peat. 
HYMENANTHERA  d^n/o/o.  Green- 
boose  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings.  Peat 
aad  loam. 

HYMENOPHYLLUM.      Two   spe- 
eies.    Hardy  ferns.    Seed  and  division. 
Loam  and  peat. 
HYOSCYAMUS.     Henbane.     Four 

Secies.  Two  balAhardy  evervreen 
rabs ;  one  hardy  annual ;  and  the 
ibvrtb  biennial.  Cuttings  or  seed. 
Common  soil. 

HYPECOUM.  Three  species.  Har- 
dy annaais.    Seed.    Common  soil. 

HYPERICUM.  Seventy-three  spe- 
cies. Hardy,  half-hardy,  and  green- 
boose.  Mr.  Pazton  says  the  two  latter 
thrive  in  loam  and  peat,  propagated  by 
TooBg  cuttings ;  toe  hardy  shmbs  and 
berbaeeous  grow  fi-om  seed  or  division 
ia  any  toil;  and  the  annuals  may  be 
eown  in  spring  in  the  open  gronnd. 

HYPHOSNE  coriaaa.  Stove-palm. 
Seed.    Sandy  loam. 

HYPOCALYPTUS  abeordahu. 
Green-hoBse  eversreen  shrub.  Young 
catlings.    Sandv  loam  and  peat. 

BYPOESTES.  Five  species.  Stove 
plants  of  various  character;  chiefly 
•raqp'oen  shmbs.  These,  and  the 
iMrbaeaoos  speeies^t  propagate  by  oat* 
tiBgs  ia  a  light 
SI 


HYSSOP.    Hywopw  cfficinatU. 

rari«ficf.— There  are  three  varieties, 
the  white,  red,  and  blue;  the  last  of 
which  is  most  commonly  cultivated. 

Soil  and  Situation.^-A  dry  soil  is  the 
one  most  appropriate  for  it.  If  on  a 
rich  or  wet  one,  it  is  generally  destroy- 
ed by  the  frost,  as  well  as  rendered  less 
aromatic. 

Time  and  Mode  qf  PropagaHon. — ^It 
is  propagated  by  seed,  and  slips  of  the 
branches,  and  young  shoots,  as  well  as 
by  oflsets.  The  seed  may  be  sown 
fVom  the  close  of  February  until  the 
end  of  May.  Rooted  offsets  may  be 
planted  in  March,  April,  August  and 
September;  cuttings  of  the  branches  in 
April  and  May;  and  slips  of  young 
shoots  in  June  or  July.  The  seed  may 
be  inserted  in  drills,  six  inches  apart, 
not  deeper  than  half  an  inch.  It  is  the 
usual  practice,  when  the  seedlings  have 
attained  the  growth  of  six  weeks,  to 
prick  them  out  twelve  inches  apart; 
but  it  is  by  much  the  best  practice  to 
raise  them  where  they  are  to  remain. 

The  slips  and  offsets  are  best  planted 
at  first  in  a  shady  or  north  border: 
they  are  generally  firmly  rooted  in  two 
months.  In  September  or  October  they 
are  all  fit  for  removal  to  their  final  sta- 
tions. AfVer  every  removal  they  must 
be  watered  plentifully  and  regularly 
until  established.  The  only  subsequent 
cultivation  requisite  is  the  keeping  them 
fVee  of  weeds  by  frequent  hoeings. 

In  spring  and  autumn  likewise  all 
decayed  branches  and  flower-stalks 
must  be  removed ;  those  used  as 
edgings  trimmed  close,  and  the  earth 
gently  stirred  around  them. 

I B  E  R I S  .  Candy-TuA.  Twenty- 
three  species.  A  few  hardy  evergreen 
shrubs ;  but  chiefly  hardy  annuals,  bien- 
nials, and  perennials.  Seed.  Common 
light  loam. 

ICE-HOUSE.    Any  vacant  ontrhouse 
which  can  be  thoroughly  drained  will 
be  an  efllcient  ioc-house.    Moisture  is 
a  much  more  rapid  solvent  of  ice  than 
mere  heat.    If  in  an  out-house,  with 
drains  leading  from  its  floor,  a  laver  of 
faggots  three  feet  deep  be  placed,  and 
round  the  aides  of  the  house  a  lining  of 
stubble  or  straw  nearly  as  thick,  and 
then  the  ice  be  rammed  in  hard,  and 
covered  over  with  a  similar  coat  of 
stubble,  the  ice  may  be  preserved  there 
for  twelve  months. 

'<  The  aocompanyiag  drawing  and  de- 
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ftcriptioA  of  an  approTed  ice-hoDte  and 
dairj  united,  has  been  contributed  by 
John  C.  Boyd,  Esq.,  of  Danville,  Pa. 
Mr.  B.  says,  <<  For  Tarions  purposes  it 
is  far  superior  to  the  best  constructed 
spring-house ;  permitting  to  the  largest 
eitent  all  the  lazuries  of  sweet  cream 
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and  milk,  the  presenration  of  fraail 
naeat,  pies,  fhiit,  &c.,  for  a  length  of 
time.  Mine  has  been  in  use  two  years, 
and  during  that  period,  we  hare  not 
had  any  milk  to  sour,  which  cannot  be 
said  by  those  dependent  on  spring* 
houses." 


Fig.  94. 


**  A  represents  the  ice-house,  proper. 
B  dairy-room.  C  the  steps  thereto. 
D  window  in  dairy-room.  E  entrance 
into  the  ice-house. 

«  The  whole  length,  24  feet :  width 
15  feet;  pit  sunk,  6  feet  in  ground; 
stone  wall  carried  2^  feet  above  ground  ; 
making  depth  of  stone  work  7(  feet. 
On  stone  work,  a  frame  of  8  feet  to  the 
square  is  placed.  Weather^boarded 
on  the  outside  in  usual  manner.  Over 
milk  house,  on  top  of  wall  is  placed, 
joist  ]  8  inches  from  centre  to  centre, 
on  which  a  tight  floor  is  laid,  which 
forms  a  convenient  room  for  keeping 
various  things  connected  with  the  dairy. 

« The  partition  between  the  ice- 
house and  milk-house  is  formed  by 
setting  up  studding  from  the  sill  in  the 
bottom  of  the  ice-house  to  the  aquare 
under  the  roof,  and  weather-boarded 
with  inch  boards  halved  together,  well 
nailed,  so  as  to  prevent  any  charcoal 
dust,  or  dust  of  the  bark  from  dropping 
down  into  the  milk  trough. 

**  The  inside  frame  is  made  12  inches 
less  all  round  than  the  inside  of  main 
building.  That  is  to  say,  a  space  of 
12  inches,  (and  it  would  be  better  if  it 


were  15,)  must  be  left  between  the  two 
frames — to  be  filled  in  with  cfaarcoml 
or  tanner's  bark,  well  dried,  and  well 
rammed  when  filled. 

The  inside  frame  may  be  very  simply 
and  cheaply  made,  by  taking  four  pieces 
of  scantliuff,  say  4  by  6,  and  halving 
them  together — and  planking,  or  dow- 
ble  boarding  up  or  dovm  on  the  inside 
— ^three  of  those  frames— one  on  the 
floor-— one  midway,  and  the  oth«r  at 
top,  are  sufficient. 

*<  The  floor,  which  is  the  most  par. 
ticular  part,  should  be  made  by  placing 
in  the  bottom  good  oak  sills,  with  a 
descent  from  the  back  part  of  an  apart- 
ment to  milk-house  of  15  inches.  Tbc 
sills  well  bedded  in  day,  tan  bark  or 
charcoal.  Mine  is  bedded  in  conunon 
yellow  clay,  well  pounded  in. 

«  The  floor  should  be  well  laid,  eitker 
of  plank,  jointed,  or  boards  double,  and 
small  grooves  run  along  to  carry  ice 
water  down  to  the  milk  trough.  Tliia 
floor  should  be  the  size  of  the  ice  room 
before  inside  frame  is  erected.  On  that 
part  of  the  floor  which  passes  under  tha 
partition  between  the  ice  and  nailk- 
bouses,  small  strips  of  a  qoartar  of  an 
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inch  thick  ahoDld  be  laid,  and  a  board 
fitted  down  tight  to  keep  the  filling-in 
from  stopping  up  the  water  as  it  leaves 
the  ice.  On  top  of  square,  joists  with 
floor  on,  is  laid  and  covered  about  2 
feet  thick  with  tan-bark.  A  ventilator 
should  be  made  through  the  upper  floor 
tod  roof  about  2  feet  square. 

"The  closet  or  recess  formed  on 
each  side  of  the  small  doors,  leading 
into  the  ice,  may  have  hooks  to  hang 
■eats,  or  shelves,  on  which  anything 
iMj  be  set.  This  closet,  or  cold  room, 
is  3  feet  3  inches,  by  3  feet  6  inches — 
5  feet  high,  two  doors  in  centre,  each 
18  inches  wide,  made  of  a  single  board, 
and  made  to  fit  closely. 

The  ice  mmy  be  put  in  on  either  side 
just  under  the  upper  Joists ;  an  opening 
18  inches  by  2  reet  is  sufficiently  large, 
with  two  doors  or  shutters — and  the 
spice  between,  when  the  ice  is  in, 
should  be  well  stuffed  with  straw.  No 
straw  to  be  used  in  filling  ice-house — 
except  on  top,  when  a  good  supply  will 
be  of  service. 

**  The  milk-bouse  should  be  well 
white-washed.  The  room  above  milk- 
bouse  should  be  lined  on  inside  of 
shedding,  and  the  space  between  filled 
with  tan-bark  or  charcoal.  The  cover- 
ing may  be  a  shed-roof,  or  any  other 
form l>est  suited  to  the  convenience  of 
the  location.  The  door  of  my  icoi-house 
is  within  a  few  steps  of  my  back  kitch- 
en door.  An  arbour  of  grape  vines  adds 
aoch  to  the  comfort  and  coolness  of 
the  establishment. 

"  In  filling  the  ice-house,  much  pains 
should  be  taken  to  pack  the  ice  closely. 
The  ice  is  taken  out  by  entering  from 
the  milk-house  through  Uie  small  doors, 
tnd  any  child  who  can  use  a  hatchet  can 
procure  ice  for  the  use  of  the  house. 

*'  The  ice-water,  if  the  troughs  are 
Bade  tight,  (and  they  ought  to  be  per- 
fectly so,)  will  keep  them  full,  or  nearly 
so,  and  during  south  winds  may  over- 
flow a  little.  The  milk-room  is  too 
cold  to  do  the  work  in,  therefore  there 
is  BO  water  but  the  ice  water  to  get 
clear  of,  which  will  disappear  without 
giving  any  trouble."— IZuro/  RegUter. 

For  an  interesting  article  on  this  sub- 
ject. See  Downing's  "  Horticulturist." 

ICE-PLANT.      Mesembryanthemum 
cryitallinum, 

ICHNOCARPUS  frutaeeru.  Stove 
evergreen  twiner.  Cuttings.  Peat  and 
loiffl. 


ILEX.  Holly.  Fifteen  speciei. 
Chiefly  hardy  evergreen  trees ;  but  i. 
paragnentis  and  i.  salicifolia  require 
the  shelter  of  a  stove;  and  /.  angtuttfO' 
lia,  L  chinensiSy  and  /.  peradOy  that  of  a 
green-house.  Cuttings,budding,grafling, 
and  seed.   Deep  light  loam.   See  Ho2/y. 

ILLICIUM.  Three  species.  Uali:. 
hardy  evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings  and 
layers.    Light  loam. 

IMPATIENS.  Balsam.  Nine  spe- 
cies. Hardy,  half-hardy,  and  stove  an- 
nuals. /.  natans  is  a  stove  aquatic; 
seed,  rich  loam,  in  water.  I.  icapijlora 
is  a  stove  bulb ;  offsets ;  light  rich  loam. 
Half-hardy  annuals  sow  in  a  hotbed,  and 
hardy  in  borders.  {Paxton*s  Bot.  Die.) 
See  Balsam, 

IMPREGNATION.  «  No  seed  ever 
attains  the  power  of  germinating,  un- 
less the  pollen  from  the  stamens  in  the 
same,  or  some  nearly  allied  flower,  has 
reached  and  impregnated  its  pistils. 

'*  In  favourable  seasons,  when  genial 
warmth  and  gentle  winds  prevail,  im- 
pregnation is  readily  effected  by  the 
plant's  own  provision.  The  pollen  is 
never  shed  from  the  anther  or  the  sta- 
men, until  the  stigma  of  the  pistil  is  fully 
developed,  and  this  soon  withers  afler 
the  contact. 

*<  Their  all-provident  Creator  has  in- 
variably arranged  efficient  assistance. 
The  agents  usually  called  in  are  insects; 
these,  in  their  search  afler  honey  and 
wax,  visit  the  inmost  recesses  of  flowers, 
and  bear  from  the  anthers  to  the  stigma, 
and  from  flower  to  flower,  the  fecun- 
dating dust.  Here,  too,  I  may  remark 
upon  another  instance  of  that  Provi- 
dence M^ich  makes  all  things  fitting 
and  appropriate;  for  those  who  have 
made  the  bee  their  study,  relate  that 
though  this  insect  does  not  confine  it^ 
self  to  one  species  of  flower,  yet  it  re- 
stricts iu  visits  duriuff  each  ramble  to 
that  kind  which  it  first  visits.  Hov 
this  facilitates  impregnation  is  obvious, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  no  flower 
can  be  fecundated  but  with  pollen  firom 
a  kindred  species. 

«  This  efficient  agency  of  insects  sug- 
gested, that  in  hothouses,  from  whence 
ihey  are  almost  totally  excluded,  other 
artificial  means  might  be  adopted  with 
success  to  render  flowers  fertile  that 
had  hitherto  failed  in  producing  seed. 
Thus  the  gardener  always  finds  the  ad- 
vantage of  using  the  camel  hair  pencil 
to  apply  pollen  to  the  stigmas  of  bit 
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fbrced  melons,  cucumbera,  cherries, 
and  peaches.»» — PrincipUt  of  Gardm- 
ing.    See  Hybridizing. 

INARCHING,  or  Grafting  bp  ap- 
proaeh,  differs  fVom  grafting  only  in 
baring  the  scion  still  attached  to  its 
parent  stem  whilst  the  process  of  onion 
^ith  the  stock  is  proceeding.  It  is  the 
most  certain  mode  of  multiplying  an 
individual  that  roots  or  grafts  with  dif- 
ticulty,  but  is  attended  with  the  incon- 
venience that  both  the  stock  and  the 
?arentof  the  scion  must  be  neighbours. 
*he  most  ingenious  application  of  in- 
arching is  one  suggested  by  Mr.  Knight. 
If  a  fruit- bearing  branch  becomes  de- 
nuded of  its  leaves  above  the  fruit  it  has 
produced,  this  either  falls  or  remains 
stunted  and  deficient  in  flavour,  owing 
to  being  thus  deprived  of  a  supply  of 
the  elaborated  sap  or  proper  juice.  In 
such  case  a  branch  having  leaves  of  the 
same  or  of  a  neighbouring  tree,  was  in- 
arched to  the  denuded  portion  of  the 
branch  the  fruit  of  which  ne  was  anxious 
to  taste.  It  produced  that  season  only 
two  peaches,  and  from  the  branch  bear- 
ing which  all  the  leaves  had  fallen  ;  but 
after  the  inarching  the  fruit  proceeded 
to  maturity. — Prineiplei  cf  Gardening. 
To  propagate  any  tree  or  shrub  by 
this  method  of  grafting,  if  of  the  hardy 
kind,  and  growing  in  the  open  ground, 
a  proper  quantity  of  young  plants  for 
stocks  most  be  set  round  it,  and  when 
grown  of  a  proper  height,  ^e  work  of 
inarching  performed  ;  or  if  the  branches 
of  the  tree  you  design  to  graft  from  is 
too  high  for  the  stock,  stocks  must  be 
planted  in  pots,  and  a  slight  staee 
erected  around  the  tree  of  due  height 
to  reach  the  branches,  and  the  pots 
containing  the  stock  placed  upon  the 
■tage. 

As  to  the  method  of  performing  the 
work,  it  is  sometimes  performed  with 
the  head  of  the  stock  cut  oflT,  and  some- 
times with  the  head  left  on  till  the  graft 
is  united  with  the  stock,  thonsh  by  pre- 
Ttously  beheading  it  the  work  is  much 
easier  performed,  and  having  no  top,  its 
whole  effort  will  be  directed  to  the 
nourishment  of  the  graft  Having  the 
stocks  properly  placed,  make  the  most 
convenient  branches  approach  the  stock, 
and  mark  in  the  body  of  the  branches 
the  parts  where  they  will  most  easily 
join  to  the  stock,  and  in  those  parts  of 
each  branch,  pare  away  the  bark  and 
part  of  the  wood  two  or  three  inches 


in  length,  and  in  the  tame  manner  pare 
the  stock  in  the  proper  place  for  the 
junction  of  the  graft,  then  make  a  slit 
upward  in  the  branch  so  as  to  form  a 
sort  of  tongue,  and  make  a  slit  down- 
ward in  the  stock  to  admit  it;  let  the 
parts  be  then  joined,  slipping  the  tongue 
of  the  graft  mto  the  slit  of  the  stock, 
making  the  whole  join  in  an  exact  man- 
ner, and  tie  them  closely  together  with 
bass,  and  afterwards  cover  the  whole 
with  a  due  quantity  of  clay,  or  wax. 
After  this  let  a  stout  stake  be  fixed  for 
the  support  of  each  graft,  and  so  fast- 
ened as  to  prevent  its  being  disjoined 
from  the  stock  by  the  vrind. 

The  operation  being  performed  ia 
spring,  let  the  grafts  remain  in  that 
position  about  four  months,  when  they 
will  be  united,  and  they  may  then  be 
separated  ft-om  the  mother-tree;  in 
doing  this  be  careful  to  perform  it  with 
a  steady  hand,  so  as  not  to  loosen  or 
break  out  the  graft,  sloping  it  off  down- 
wards close  to  Uie  stock;  and  if  the  head 
of  the  stock  was  not  cut  down  at  the 
time  of  grafting,  it  most  now  be  done 
close  to  the  graft,  and  all  the  old  claj 
and   bandage  cleared   away   and    re- 

f»laced  with  new,  to  remain  a  few  weeks 
onger. 

Observe,  however,  that  if  the^^fts 
are  not  firmly  united  with  the  stock,  let 
them  remain  another  year  till  antamn, 
before  yon  separate  the  grafts  fh>m  the 
parent  tree. — AbercromJbU. 

"  Instead  of  approach-grafting  in  the 
usual  manner,  it  is  sometimes  conve- 
nient to  detach  shoots  of  the  kinds  to 
be  propagated  from  the  plants  on  whidi 
they  grew,  and  inarch  them  upon  the 
single  olant,  leaving  a  piece  at  the  bot> 
tom  of^each  shoot  sufficiently  long  to 
thrust  into  a  phial,  which  must  be  kept 
constantly  supplied  with  water."—— 
Gard,  Mig. 

INDIAN  BAT.    Laurui  indUm. 

INDIAN  BLUE.    NymftUea 

INDIAN  CRESS.    Trap^ohim. 
Noitttrtitan, 

INDIAN  FIG.    Optmtia. 

INDIAN   LOTUS.    JVfinpfttfs  Mm. 

INDIAN  SHOT.     Camta  indica. 

INDIGOFERA.  Indigo.  Forty-lbar 
species.  Chiefly  green-house  and  stove 
shrubs.  Young  cuttings.  Sandy  toaa 
and  peat. 

INGA.  Twenty-eight  species.  Stove 
evergreen  trees  and  sfanibs.  Cuttings. 
Peat  and  loam. 
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INOCULATION.    Sue  Budding. 

INOCULATING  GRASS.  See  Turf. 

I  P  O  M  ^  A .  Siity-foor  species. 
Chiefly  green-boose  and  stove  twiners. 
L  cttttdUant  f  I.  laamoMs  I,  pandii- 
raim  ;  I.  sagittifolia  g  I.  sibriea  i  L  iin- 
ita/«;  and  /.  trichocarpa,  are  hardy. 
Cuttiogs.  Rich  loam  and  peat.  An- 
■oala  and  hieonials  by  seed  in  a  gentle 
hotbed,  as  directed  for  the  following : — 

«  The  best  time  for  sowing  IpoiMta 
quamoclity  and  rvbro  carulea  for  plant- 
ing io  the  open  air,  is  the  end  or  Feb- 
ruary. They  will  both  sacceed  under 
similar  treatment,  viz.,  to  sow  them  in 
a  gentle  hot-bed,  to  pot  them  off  sepa- 
lately,  and  encourage  their  growth 
nntil  the  end  of  May,  when  they  may 
be  planted  ont  in  light  rich  soil  in  a 
sheltered  situation." — Gord.  Chron.  Or 
•ow  the  seed  in  May  or  June  in  a  warm 
sitoation,  having  previously  soaked  it 
for  forty-eight  hours  in  soft  water. 

IPOMOPSIS  tUgan$.  «  Hardy  bien- 
nial. Seed.  Peat  and  loam,  in  a  cold 
Ihtme  during  July ;  leave  three  in  a  pot, 
and  place  in  green-house  for  winter ; 
water  moderately;  shift  in  spring  into 
forty-eights  well  drained ;  leave  only 
two  plants  in  a  pot ;  water  very  mode- 
rately."— Paxton's  Bot.  Diet. 

IRESIN£.  Four  species.  Ha]P>hardy 
herbaceous.  Seeds,  in  a  gentle  hotbed. 
Rich  loam  and  peat. 

IRIS.  Eighty-nine  species.  Chieflv 
hardy  bulbs.  /.  clande*tina$  L  craui' 
f^Ha;  and  L  d^fttxa,  require  the  shelter 
of  a  greenhouse.  The  soil  cannot  well 
be  too  sandy  for  them.  Seed  or  divi- 
tH>n  of  the  roots. 

Dr.  Liodley  gives  the  following  di- 
rectioBS  for  cultivating  the  English  and 
Spanish  species : — 

<*  About  August  prepare  a  bed  two 
feet  deep,  the  soil  of  which  must  be 
eompoeed  of  equal  parts  of  rich  loam, 
sandy  peat,  and  either  well  rotted  dung 
or  leaf  mould,  all  well  incorporated  to- 
gether.  The  beginning  of  September, 
plant  the  bulbe  a^ut  Uiree  inches  deep, 
placing  a  little  6ne  sand  around  each, 
and  afterwards  cover  and  level  the  sur- 
ace;  nothing  else  will  be  required  ex- 
cept stirring  the  surface  of  the  soil  in 
the  ^Mriog.  The  Irises  will  bloom  about 
the  middle  of  June,  and  the  seeds  will 
ripen  in  the  beginning  of  August;  when, 
if  it  is  required,  the  bulbs  should  be 
taken  up ;  bot  it  must  be  observed  that 
when  Ihej  are  removed  they  seldom 


flower  well  the  following  season,  and 
therefore  should  not  be  replanted  ntore 
than  once  in  five  or  six  years.  When 
the  bulbs  are  taken  up  they  should  be 
placed  in  dry  sand  for  about  a  month, 
and  afterwards  planted  in  the  manner 
before  mentioned.  Seeds  of  Irises 
should  be  sown  in  drills  in  September, 
in  light  sandy  soil ;  thev  will  come  up 
the  following  spring,  but  the  young 
bulbs  should  remain  for  two  or  three 
years  before  they  are  removed. 

"  The  best  way  to  treat  the  Persian 
Iris,  is  to  place  the  roots,  in  October, 
in  pots  filled  with  a  mixture  of  either 
sandy  loam  well  drained  and  leaf  mould, 
or  sandy  peat  and  well  rotted  dung,  and 
set  them  in  some  dry  pit  for  the  winter, 
and  give  but  little  water  until  the  spring, 
and  when  they  begin  to  show  their 
blooms,  plant  them  in  the  open  bed.  If 
this  is  carefully  done  they  will  be  gay 
during  April  and  the  beginning  of  May, 
but  they  must  be  protected  from  the 
spring  frost  when  in  bloom,  or  they 
will  not  last  long  in  flower.  Persian 
Irises  are  tender,  and  will  not  survive 
the  winter  in  the  open  border,  unless 
the  situation  is  dry,  for  they  suffer  more 
from  the  effects  of  damp  than  cold. 
They  may  also  be  grown  like  hyacinths 
in  glasses  filled  with  water,  in  the 
windows  of  sitting  rooms,  and  are  do- 
sirable  for  such  a  situation,  ^  two  or 
three  plants  will  scent  a  room.  They 
also  succeed  in  pure  sand  if  the  roots 
are  strong. 

«  The  roots  must  be  taken  up  in  the 
open  beds  every  season,  and  either  pot^ 
ted  or  preserved  in  sand  during  the 
winter,  but  if  not  potted  before  the 
spring  they  become  exhausted,  and  do 
not  flower  well,  whereas  if  planted  in 
the  open  bed  in  autumn,  they  are  almost 
sure  to  perish." — \Gard.  Chron. 

IRISH  HEATH.  Menzieiiapolifolia, 

I  RON- WORT.    SiderUi: 

IRRIGATION,  as  employed  by  the 
farmer,  is  chiefly  beneficial  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  saline  and  decompos- 
ing matter  contained  in  solution  by  the 
water  employed,  fiot  this  is  not  the 
exclusive  cause  of  benefit,  for  much  of 
this  arises  from  the  increased  and  per- 
manent supply  of  moisture  to  the  roots 
of  the  plants.  These  can  only  derive 
food  from  the  soil  in  a  gaseous  or  liquid 
form ;  and  the  decomposing  matters  in 
a  soil  decompose,  and  constantly  are 
converted  into  gaseous  and  soluble  mat- 
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tert,  with  a  rapidity  proportioned  to  the 
mbandance  of  water  supplied  to  them. 
Eiperience  shows  that  there  is  in  the 
kitchen  garden  scarcely  a  crop  that  is 
not  benefited  by  a  moch  more  abundant 
supply  of  water  than  can  be  obtained 
usaalfy ;  and  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the 
correctness  of  Mr.  Knight's  conclusion, 
not  limiting,  however,  my  approval  of 
snch  abundant  watering  to  late  crops 
of  peas,  but  to  all,  as  well  as  beans, 
spinach,  and  the  entire  cabbage  tribe. 
Kidney  beans  and  potatoes  are  not  bene- 
fited by  such  an  abundance  of  water. 

"  The  quantity  of  water,"  says  Mr. 
Knight,  «  which '  may  be  given  with 
advantage  to  plants  of  almost  every 
kind,  during  warm  and  bright  weather, 
is,  I  believe,  very  much  greater  than 
any  gardener  who  has  not  seen  the 
result  will  be  inclined  to  suppose  pos- 
sible; and  it  is  greater  than  I  myself 
eould  have  believed  upon  any  other 
evidence  than  that  of  actual  experience. 

«  My  garden,  in  common  with  many 
others,  is  supplied  with  water  by  springs, 
which  rise  in  a  more  elevated  situation ; 
and  this  circumstance  afforded  me  the 
means  of  making  a  small  pond,  from 
which  I  can  cause  the  water  to  flow  out 
over  every  part  of  every  other  kind 
through  every  part  of  the  summer ;  and 
I  cause  a  stream  to  flow  down  the  rows 
of  celerji^  and  along  the  rows  of  brocoli 
and  other  plants,  which  are  planted  out 
in  summer,  with  very  great  advantage. 
But  the  most  extensive  and  beneficial 
ase  which  I  make  of  the  power  to  irri- 
gate my  garden  by  the  means  above 
mentioned,  is  in  supplying  my  late  crops 
of  peas  abundantly  with  water,  by  which 
the  ill  effects  of  mildew  are  almost 
wholly  prevented,  and  my  table  is  most 
abundantly  supplied  with  very  excellent 
peas  through  the  month  of  October." 

ISERTIA  eoceinea.  Stove  evergreen 
shrub.    Cuttings.   Sandv  loam  and  peat. 

ISMENE.  Five  species.  Stove  bulbs. 
Ofl*set8.    Turfy  loam  and  peat. 

ISOPLEXIS.  Two  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Seed  and  cut- 
tings.    Light  rich  loam. 

ISOPOGON.  Fifteen  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Ripe  cuttings. 
Turfy  sandy  loam. 

ISOPYRUM.  Two  species.  Hardy. 
One  annual,  the  other  herbaceous.  Seed. 
Light  loam. 

IVY.    Hedera. 

IXIA.   Twenty-four  species.  Green- 


house bulbs ;  but  roost  of  them,  in  light 
soil  and  south  border,  protected  slightly 
in  winter,  will  grow  in  the  open  air. 
Those  grown  in  pots  should  be  kept  in 
a  dry  place  until  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember. The  soil  best  adapted  for 
them  is  a  sandy  peat  mixed  with  a  little 
loam.  After  repotting  in  that  month, 
they  may  be  kept  in  a  cool  airy  sKua- 
tion,  and  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  grow, 
they  may  be  watered  freely,  and  placed 
in  the  green-house. — Oard,  Ckron.,  ^e. 

IXODIA  achilUoidet.  Green-bouse 
evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings.  Peat  and 
sand. 

IXORA.  Fourteen  species.  Stove 
evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings.  Sandy 
loam  and  peat. 

JABOROSA.  Two  species.  Hardy 
herbaceous.  Cuttings.  Light  rich 
loam. 

JACARANDA.  Seven  species.  Stove 
evergreen  trees.  Cuttings.  Sandy  peat 
and  loam. 

JACKSONIA.  Pour  species.  Green* 
house  evergreen  shrubs.  Cattings. 
Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

JACOB^A  LILY.  AmaryfHi  for* 
moeiiiima. 

*JACQUINIA.  Six  species.  Store 
evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings.  Sand  and 
peat. 

JALAP.    Mirabilit  jalapa, 

JAMAICA  EBONY,    firyasftemis. 

JAMAICA  REDWOOD.  GordonSa 
hdmatoxylon, 

JAMAICA  ROSE.    Meriania, 

JAMBOSA.  Seven  species.  Stove 
evergreen  trees.  Ripe  cuttings.  Loam 
and  peat. 

JANUARY  is  a  month  requiring  little 
more  from  the  gardener  in  tne  out-door 
department  than  attention  to  neatness, 
but  it  usually  requires  more  than  ordi- 
nary care  to  his  hot-house  and  forcing 
department.  The  following  directions 
contain  the  principal  routine  work  of  the 
month : — 

KITCHEir  OARDBH. 

Artiehokei,  attend  to,  shelter,  fte.-— 
AtparagtUf  plant  in  hot-bed  ;  attend  to 
the  forcing;  temp,  about  65^,  and  at 
night  50°. — Beans,  plant  in  hot-beds. — 
BrocoH,  protect  from  frost. — Cardootu, 
attend  to,  shelter,  fcc. — CatdijUnttrt,  in 
frames,  and  those  pricked  out,  attend 
to. — C&mpotti,  prepare  and  turn  over. — 
Cueumbert,  sow  and  prick  out ;  temp,  bv 
day  80^,  and  at  night  65<>.— Dim^,  r«Hr 
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kkt-bedf,  prepirt;  wheel  on  to  Ttcant 
groQod. — Earth,  for  hot-beds,  prepare. 
'■'Froit,  protect  plaott  from.— Gr<wfkf, 
trench  vacant. — Hot'btds,  make  and  at- 
tend to. — KaU  (Sea),  begin  forcing,  b. 
Kidtuy  BeanSj  sow  in  hot-bed,  e. — Lit- 
taut  in  frames,  attend;  transplant  to 
force. — MehrUyBOw,  for  fruiting  in  May; 
day  temp.  75'',  night  66^.— Minf,  force, 
ia  hot-bed.— AfiBiAroom  Beds,  make,  and 
attend  to  thoae  producing;  procure 
horse  droppings  for.  —  Aniftord  and 
Crest,  tow  in  hot-bed.— Onioiu,  ex- 
amine stored. — ParsJty,  protect  fVom 
frost — Pea$,  plant  in  hot-bed ;  and  pre- 
pare sticks.— Pofatocs,  plant  in  slight 
hot-bed. — Badiihet,  sow  in  hot-bed. — 
J2ap«(for  salading),  sow  in  hot-bed.^ 
JUhiAorfr,  begin  forcing,  b.—7Vm«y,  plant 
in  hot-bed.— Tbrro^ofi,  plant  in  hot-bed, 
and  do  any  work  which  will  lessen  that 
ef  the  following  busier  months. — Wood^ 
Uce,  destroy  in  the  mushroom-house. 

OmCHABD. 

Appie$  (Espalier),  prune,  Ifcc. — AprU 
€€i$,  prone  and  train  in  frosty  weather. 
Brine,  apply  with  a  scrubbing  brush  to 
■terns  and  brances  of  fruit  trees,  to  de- 
stroy insects,  eggs,  and  moss. — Cher- 
Tia  (Wall  and   Espalier),  prune  and 
train. — Curranti,  prune.  —  Espalieri, 
prane  and  regulate.— fV^f,  protect  from 
Irost— ForA;  the  surface  around  fruit 
trees.  —  OooieberrUi,  prune.  — Afti/cA, 
pat  around  newly  planted  trees. — Nee- 
tsrinet,  prone  and  train  in  frosty  wea- 
ther.—PeocAcs  (see  Nectarine). — Pairs 
(Espalier),    prune,   &c. — Plume  (Wall 
tad   Espalier),  prone. — Pruning,    at- 
tend to  generally. — Raepberriee,  prune. 
— Snaile,  destroy  in  their  torpid  state. 
"^Stake  and  support  trees  newly  plant- 
ed.— StandardM,  remove  dead  and  ir- 
regular  branches    from. — Trench  and 
prepare  borders,  fcc.,  for  planting. — 
ritiet,  prune  and  train. — Wall  Trete 
generally,  prune  and  regulate. — WaXle, 
It  is  a  very  t>eneficial  plan  to  paint  these 
b;  means  of  a  white- washer's  brush, 
^th  a  liquid  mixture  of  8  lbs.  lime, 
4  lbs.  soot,  and  8  lbs.  sulphur.    It  de- 
stroys and  banishes  insects,  as  well  as 
hjits  dark  colour  promoting  the  warmth 
of  the  wall.    The  liquid  employed,  in 
which  to  mix  the  above,  should  be  urine 
tod  soapsuds  in  equal  proportions. 

rLOWSK  OAADEV. 

AJtemonet,  protect  from  cold,  fccw— 


Annuali,  sow  in  pots  and  pat  in  hot' 
house,  &c.,  b. — Auriculae,  protect  from 
cold,&c.;  give  earth  and  compost  to. 
— Camatione,  protect  from  cold,  &o.— 
Cutiinge  of  hardy  deciduous  shrubs 
may  be  prepared,  e. — Edginge,  make. 
Slate  painted   green,  and    Gentinella 

Slanted  within,  is  handsome  and  dura- 
le.— Grawi,  roll  in  dry  weather.— 
Hedgee,  of  Privet,  Ifcc.,  plash. — Hyc* 
cinMs,  protect  from  cold,  kc.'^Layere 
of  hardy  shrubs  may  still  be  pegged 
down.— -Manure,  apply  ffenerally.— 
Mulch,  put  round  roots  of  lately  plant* 
ed  trees. — Potted  Plante,  secure  well 
from  nrost.— Prune,  and  regulate  flow- 
ering shrubs. — Ranuneulueee,  plant,  if 
before  omitted)  protect  from  cold,  flee. 
— Roee  Treee,  scrub  with  brine,  to  de- 
stroy scab,  insects,  Ifcc. — Salt,  sow  over 
grass,  to  drive  away  worms,  kc. — Seed^ 
linge,  in  borders,  protect  with  mats.^ 
Trench  vacant  ground. — Tulipe,  protect 
from  cold,  fcc. ;  plant,  if  omittea,  b. 

HOT-HOUtE. 

Air,  admit  as  much  as  possible.— 
Apricote  (see  Peach.)— Bark  Bede,  stir, 
and  renew,  if  heat  declines.-^Cfterriss 
(see  Peach). — CucumJbere,  in  pots,  in- 
troduce; water  frequently,  and  train. 
— Currantif  water  frequently. — Fige 
(see  Vinee).  They  should  be  in  pots 
in  the  Vinery. — Flowere  in  pots  (Roises, 
Carnations,  &c.,)  introduce.  QooetbeT" 
riee,  water  frequently. — Head  down  spe- 
cimen plants,  as  Justioias,  &c. — Kidney 
Beant,  sow  in  small  spots,  not  larger 
than  twenty-fours ;  water  frequently.- 
Idght,  admit  as  freely  as  possible.- 
Jtfato,  put  over  glass  in  very  severe 
weather,  even  in  uie  day  time. — Necta- 
rinee  and  Peaches  in  blossom  keep  at 
about  65"  during  the  day,  and  at  night 
about  40o ;  water  very  sparingly ;  shake 
branches  gently  to  distribute  Uie  pollen ; 
stir  earth  around  oflen. — Pine  Applet 
(fruiting),  require  increased  bottom 
I  heat  to  about  853;  water  about  once  a 
I  week  ;  temperature  in  house  from  60^ 
to  70^. — Salading,  in  boxes  sow.^ 
Stove,  temp,  not  above  60**  in  the  day, 
and  at  night  40°. — Strawberriet,  in  pou, 
introduce;  when  blossoming,  water  fre- 
quently ;  day  temp,  not  more  than  55^. 
— Thermometer,  watch  its  dictates^— 
Ftnst,  in  leaf,  keep  about  60^ ;  in  blos- 
som about  70^  during  day,  at  night  50^; 
protect  stems  outside  by  haybands; 
give  liquid  manure. — Wash  the  leaves 
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of  all  plaota,  at  reqoitite,  either  with  a 
sponge  or  by  watering.— FFof^r,  sofl 
and  warm  as  the  honsej  apply  as  reqai- 
site;  in  pots,  &c.,  keep  constantly  in 
the  house. 

OXEEN-H0U8E. 

Air,  admit  at  every  favourable  time, 
when  the  temperature  outside  is  above 
23?, — Earth  in  the  pots  and  borders, 
stir  frequently. — Fires  to  eiciude  frost 
and  damp  should  be  lighted  as  required ; 
day  temp.  60°,  night  temp.  40**.— Fo^rt, 
especially  exclude.  Leaves,  waab, 
when  fuul ;  (decayed),  remove  as  they 
appear. — Suceulent  Plants  now  scarce- 
ly require  any  water. — Water  sparingly, 
and  in  mild  weather,  and  about  noon.— 
Windows,  keep  closed  both  in  foggy 
and  frosty  weather;  cover  with  mats 
or  shutters  in  rigorous  seasons,  even 
in  the  day  time. 

JASIONE.  Two  species.  Hardy 
herbaceous.  Seed.  Division  and  cut> 
tings.    Peat. 

JASMINUM.  Jasmine.  Thirty-two 
species.  Stove,  green-house,  and  har- 
dy climbers,  twiners,  and  shrubs.  Ripe 
cuttings.  The  stove  and  green-house 
species  require  sandy  loam  and  peat, 
bnt  the  hardy  species  any  common  soil. 

JEFFERSONIA  dipkyUa.  Hardy 
herbaceous.  Seed  and  division.  Com- 
mon soil. 

JERSEY  THISTLE.  Centawea  is- 
nerdi, 

JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKE.  He- 
Uanthus  tuberosus. 

Soil  and  sitvation, — It  flourishes  most 
in  a  rich  light  soil  with  an  open  expo- 
sure. Trees  are  particularly  inimical 
to  its  growth. 

Time  and  Mode  qf  Planting.  As  it 
never  ripens  its  seed  here,  though  it 
blossoms  sometimes  in  October,  the 
only  mode  of  propagation  is  by  plant- 
ing the  middle-sized  bulbs,  or  cuttings 
of  the  large  ones,  one  or  two  eyes  being 
preserved  in  each.  These  are  planted 
towards  the  end  of  March,  though  it 
nay  be  performed  in  February,  or  even 
preferably  in  October. 

They  are  inserted  by  the  dibble  in 
rows  three  feet  by  two  feet  apart,  and 
four  inches  deep.  They  make  their 
appearance  above  ground  about  the 
middle  of  May.  The  only  attention 
necessary  is  to  keep  them  free  from 
weeds,  and  an  occasional  hoeing  to 
loosen  the  surface,  a  little  of  the  earth 


being  drawn  op  aboat  tbe  ftena.    Af 

the  close  of  July  or  early  in  August,  eat 
the, stems  off  about  their  middle,  to  ad- 
mit more  freely  the  air  and  light,  and 
in  other  respects  to  t>e  beneficial  to  the 
tubers. 

They  may  be  taken  up  as  wanted 
during  September ;  and  in  October,  or 
as  soon  as  the  stems  have  withered, 
entirely,  for  preservation  in  aand  for 
winter*s  use.  They  should  be  raised 
as  completely  as  possible ;  for  the  sosall- 
est  piece  of  tuber  will  vegetate  and  ap* 
pear  in  the  spring.  It  is  for  this  reaaoa 
that  they  are  of\en  alloUed  some  remote 
corner  of  the  garden ;  but  their  culinary 
merits  certainly  demand  a  more  favoor- 
able  treatment. 

JERUSALEM  SAGE.  PMomU/ruc^ 
ticosa, 

JET  D'EAU.    See  Fountain, 

JOHNIA.  Two  apeciea.  Stove  ever- 
greens ;  one  a  climber,  the  other  ohmb^ 
by.    Ripe  cuttings.    Loam  and  peat. 

JOLLIFFIA  afrieana.  Stove  ever- 
green twiner.  Cuttings  of  flowering 
shoots.    Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

JONES  I  A.  Two  species.  Stove 
evergreens ;  one  climbing,  the  other  a 
tree.    Cuttings.    Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

JONQUILLE.    See  Narcissm, 

JOSSINIA  orbiculata.  Stove  ever- 
green shrub.  Cuttings.  Loam  and 
peat. 

JOVE*S  FRUIT.    iMtrys  tfioipyrot. 

JUDAS  TREE.    Cercis. 

JUGLANS.  Walnut  Uee.  Five  ap«- 
cies,  besides  varieties.  Hardy  decidu- 
ous trees.  Seed  and  grafU.  Rich  loam. 
See  Walnut, 

JULUS.    Snake  millipede. 

J,  fcrretfm.— Has  about  two  hundred 
legs.  Lead  colour.  Scaly,  like  wood- 
louse.    Elats  the  roots  of  the  pansy. 

J.  pulchellus, — Ochreous  colour,  with 
crimson  spots  down  its  sides.  Legs, 
about  170.  Attacks  roots  of  beaan, 
cabbages,  peas,  and  scarlot  beana. 

J.  complanatus.  Lilac  colour.  Sixty 
legs. — Gard,  Chron, 

JULY  is  a  busy  month,  as  will  appear 
fVom  the  following  directions  :— 

KITCHEN   OARDEIV. 

Alexanders,  earth  up.  —  ArtichckeM, 
attend  to.  —  AsparaguS'heds,  clean  ; 
leave  off  cutting  from. — Beans,  plant, 
b.;  leave  some  in  production  for  seed. — 
^Mf  (Red), thin,  b.;  (Green  and  White), 
sow,  b. — Borage,  sow,  e. — Borgfla, 
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plac;  pvick  oni^ — Broceli, prick  oat; 
plant. — Cabbages f  plant;  prick  out  teed- 
iinga;  earth  op  adTancing. — Carrots, 
thin,  b. ; — CauJ^flewtrSj  plant,  e. — Ce- 
Uriat,  plant. — Celery,  prick  oat ;  plant; 
earth  up. — ChamomiU  Flowers,  sather. 
—Chervil,  sow,  e. — CoUworts,  plant.— 
Coriander,  aow, — Creu,  aow. — Cuettmr' 
hers,  plant  for  pickles. — Earth  up  where 
necessary. — Endive,  plant;  sow. — fY- 
aoc&to,  earth  op. — Garlic,  take  up  as 
wanted.— Hoein/jT,  particolar^  attend 
ro. — Horse-radish,  attend  to. — Kidney 
Beans  (dwarfs),  sow ;  attend  to  advanc- 
ing crops. — Lavender,  gather. — Leeks, 
weeds,  he. ;  plant,  b. — Lettuces,  plant; 
sow ;  Marigold  Flowers,  gather. — Mir- 
jorom,  gather  for  drying. — Melons,  at- 
tend to ; — Mint,  plant,  b. — Mushroom- 
ftsdt, attend  to;  inake,e.;  spawn, collect. 
—Parsley,  sow. — Parsnips,  weed,  Ifcc. 
—Peas,  sow ;  boe  advancing. — Pepper* 
mint,  gather.— Po^-A«rte,  are  fit  in  ge- 
neral for  drying  and  distilling. — Ra- 
iUhes,  sow. — Rampion,  is  fit  for  use,  e. 
—Rape  (edible  rooted),  sow.— Salta/y, 
thin,  Ice — Savoys,  planU — Scorzonera, 
thin,  kc-'-Seurvy  Grass,  sow.— S««dt, 
gather  as  they  ripen. — Small  Salading, 
uiv^-^Spinaeh,  sow;  hoe  and  thin.^- 
Stir  ground  between  plants. — Succory, 
•oww — Ruta  Baga,  sow, ;  hoe  advancing 
crops. — TunUp  Cabbages,  prick  out.— 
Foron/ ground, dig;  cleanse  from  weeds, 
kc. — Water  where  necessary.— FForm- 
wood,  plant. 

OKCHAmD. 

Budding,  perform  in  all  stone-fruit, 
apples,  and  pears  ;  select  cloudy  wea- 
therj — Espaliers,  continue  to  regulate 
(see  Wall  Trees) ;  young  ones  head 
down. — Fig  Trees,  regulate;  remove 
over  luxuriant  shoots. — Pruning  (sum- 
mer), complete.  —  Raspberries,  clear 
from  needless  suckers. —  SnaUs  and 
dogs,  search  for  morning  and  evening. 
— Stocks,  clear  from  lateral  shoots. — 
8trau^>erries,  for  forcing,  lay  in  pots ; 
Vines  require  constantly  regulating;  all 
late  shoots  remove ;  stop  bearing  shoots. 
— WaR  Trees,  continue  to  regulate  as 
their  shoots  require;  train  in,  do  not 
shorten  their  shoots. — Walnuts,  gather 
for  pickling. — Wasps,  entrap;  bottles 
of  sugared  beer  are  best. — Water  newly 
planted  trees  in  dry  weather;  keep 
mnlch  round. 

FLOWZB   OABiyiN. 

JMrieulaSf  in  pott,  dress  and  water 


frequently;  seedlings  transplant;  M 
plants  repot,  e. — Box  edgings,  clip,  b. 
—^Budding  of  roses,  jasmines,  kc,f 
complete. — Bulbous  Roots,  take  up  (see 
June) ;  seeds  sow.  —  BuU)S,  autumn 
flowering,  plant,  e. — Carnations,  at- 
tend to  (see  June) ;  shade  and  shel^r 
during  hot  weather;  water  freely,  and 
give  liquid  manure.— CArysan/A«»»um 
suckers,  separate  and  plant;  lay. — Cut'> 
tings  of  some  plants,  as  scarlet  lychnis, 
will  yet  strike,  b. — IkAlias  require  sup- 
port and  pruning. — Edgings,  clip.— 
Evergreens,  prune;  seedlings,  prick 
out. — Grass,  mow  and  roll  often.— 
Gravel,  weed  and  roll. — Heartsease, 
plant  slips,  e. ;  water  freely^ — Hedges^ 
clip. — noe  and  rake  at  every  opportu- 
nity.— Laying  carnations,  &c.,  may  be 
perforn^d,  b.;  water  freely ;  transplant 
rooted  layers. — Leaves,  aecayed,  re- 
move as  soon  as  seen. — Liquid  ManurSf 
give  occasionally  to  flowering  shrubs.—- 
Mignionette,  and  a  few  other  quick 
flowering  annuals,  may  be  sown,  b.,  for 
autumn. — Piping,  of  pinks,  &c.,  may  be 
still  practised,  b.;  pelarsonium  cut- 
tings, plant,  b.—Polyanthtues,  seed- 
lings, transplant ;  roots  of  old,  part— 
Roses,  bud  and  lay,  b.— Sosdt,  gather  as 
they  ripen. — Stake  and  tie  up  plant* 
wherever  necessary. —  Transplanting 
perennials  and  biennials,  complete,  b« 
—-Water  freely,  not  only  the  roots  bat 
over  the  foliage. 

B0T-H0U8E. 

Air,  admit  finely  every  fine  day.—* 
Dress  pots,  &c.,  frequently,  and  give 
fVesh  earth  if  plants  lansoish. — Fumiga* 
tions  of  tobacco  give  frequently,  espe- 
oially  if  insects  prevail.— ikftMdJIfanitre 

?'ve  to  weakly  plants. — Orchidaceous 
lants,  keep  in  coolest  parts  of  the 
house,  and  give  very  little  water,  or 
they  will  not  bloom  well  next  spring.— 
Pine  Apples,  plant  by  crowns  or  suokers| 
gather  ripe*  early  in  the  morning ;  shift 
succession  for  next  season ;  give  liquid 
manure ;  do  not  shift  all  at  once,  but  at 
weekly  intervals. — Potting,  finish,  b.-^ 
Propagate  stove  plants  by  cuttings^ 
lavers,  and  snokers,  as  suitable.— S^sosiy 
admit  to  plantsv-^FtnM,  when  all  the 
leaves  are  off,  expose  day  and  night  | 

5 rapes,  ripening  late,  require  a  mo- 
erate  moist  heat,  and  air  only  of  a 
morning.— FFa/«r  ftequently  and  abun- 
dantly, but  rather  less  to  flowering 
plants  than  last  month. 
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OREEV^HOUn. 

Air,  admit  freely  to  all  plantt  de- 
tained in  the  house. — Bud,  oranges, 
lemons,  &c. — Camelliat,  STringe  and 
water  frequently ;  shade  jn  hot  days. — 
Cuttingi,  slips,  &c.,  water.— DrtM  and 
give  fresh  earth  as  required. — Heaths, 

Slant,  slips. — Layers  may  be  made. — 
loving  out  of  house  (see  June).— 
Oranges  and  Lemons  require  water  dai- 
ly; thin  fruit  if  thick;  remove  blossoms 
where  fruit  is  thick  enough ;  give  earth ; 
V  air,  admit  freely. — Peat  plants,  examine 
almost  daily  to  see  that  they  do  not  dry. 
— Propagate  by  cuttings,  slips,  &c. — 
Seedlings,  ^T\Qk  into  small  pots. — Shade 
during  hot  bright  days  ;  calico  frames 
are  best. —  Shifting,  complete,  b. — 
Stove  plants  (hardier)  may  be  moved 
into  green-house.  —  Stake,  trim,  and 
train  as  required.  —  Succulent  plants, 
cultivate  by  cuttings,  slips,  and  suckers. 
--'Watering  and  cleaning  are  now  the 
chief  occupations ;  applpr  water  early  in 
the  morning  by  the  engine. 
JULY-FLOWER.  ProsopU  Jul^ora, 
JUNE  is  also  a  busy  month. 

KITCHEN  OABDEN. 

Alexanders,  earth  up. — Artichokes, 
weed,  &c. — Asparaguihbeds  clean,  &c. 
— Basil,  plant.— Beant)  plant,  hoe,  &c., 
advancing  crops. — Beets,  thin,  kc. — 
Borecole,  plant. — Brocoli,  plant. — Ca6- 
hage,  plant ;  earth  up,  &c.— Coptiami, 
plant,  b. — Cardoons,  thin  and  plant  out. 
•^Carroft,  thin,  &o. — Celeriac,  plant. — 
Celery,  plant;  earth  up  advancing. — 
Coleworts,  sow  for;  plant.— Coriander, 
eow.— Crstff,  90w, -^Cucumbers,  sow,  b. 
— Eartking't^,  attend  to. — Endive,  sow , 
b. ;  plant. — Fennel,  plant.  —  Finochio, 
•ow ;  earth  up  advancing  crops. — Qar^ 
lie  is  fit  for  present  use.— .Herbs,  for 
drying  and  distilling,  gather. — Jerusalem 
ArtiauUees,  hoe,  &c. — Kidney  Beans 
(dwarfs),  sow;  (runners),  attend  to. — 
Leeks,  thin,  &c.;  transplant,  e. — Lettuce, 
eow;  plant,  &o.— Afin^,  plant. — Pars- 
nips, thin. — Peas,  sow;  attend  to  ad- 
vancing crops. — Potatoes,  hoe,  &c.  — 
Radishes,  sow. — Rampion,  thin. — Sage, 
plant. — Salsttfy,  thin. — Savoys,  plant; 
prick  out. — Scorzonera,  thin.— Scurvy 
Grass,  sow. — Seeds,  attend  to  and  gather. 
— Small  Salading,  sow. — Spinach,  sow; 
thin  advancing.— Sfir  Ground  between 
crops,  in  rows,  &c.— Succory,  sow.— 
7\irra^on,plant.— 7Ainntn^,  aUend  to. 
^2\>ma/os,  plant  ouL—7Wn^  Cabbage, 


sow ;  plant.— IFaf«rin^  and  WeeHmgy 
attend  to.— FFormtrootf,  plant. 

OECHAKD. 

Ants,  destroy;  the  ammonia  water 
from  gas-works,  or  boiling  water  ponred 
into  their  haunts  is  effectual. — Apricots, 
finish  summer  regulating,  b. — Blighted 
Trees,  clesn  by  the  water  engine;  lime 
dust,  &c.  —  Buddif^,  commence  in 
cloudy  weather,  or  during  evening,  e.— 
Fig  Trees,  prune. — Oooseberriss,  Cmr- 
rants  (Wall  and  Espalier),  regulate,  b.; 
remove  blighted  shoots;  summer  prune, 
e.~^Nectarines,  finish  summer  regnlatp 
ing. — Newly  planted  Trees,  stake  and 
fksten  ;  give  water  in  dry  weather;  li- 
quid manure  to  the  weakly ;  keep  mulch 
round.  —  Pears  (Wall  and  E^>alier), 
properly  regulate,  b.  — PAmu  (Wall 
and  Espalier),  properly  regulate,  b.-» 
Scarify,  trunks  of  hide-bound  trees, 
rather  than  in  winter,  but  this  afTeetioo 
will  never  occur,  if  they  are  ecrubbed 
in  January  with  brine.— Sm^,  Slugs, 
search  for,  morning  and  evening.  — 
Strawberries,  water  in  dry  weather.— 
Thinning  fruit  on  walls,  complete,  b. 
— Vines  before  omitted,  finish,  regulat- 
ing, b. ;  and  those  done  in  May  re-exa- 
mine. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Anemones,  take  up  as  leaves  ivitber; 
dry  and  store. — Annuals  (hardy  and 
some  tender),  plant  out  to  remain,  in 
showery  weather  best;  some  (hardy) 
may  be  sowed,  b. — Auriculas,  continue 
shading ;  plant  offsets ;  prick  out  seed- 
lings. —  BosXccte  or  clumps,  form  of 
green  -  house  plants.  —  Biennials  and 
Perennials,  sow,  if  omitted,  b. — Box 
edgings  clip;  plant.  —  Bulbous  Roots 
(Tulips,  Jonquils,  &c.),  take  up  as 
leaves  decay;  remove  offsets  from; 
dry  and  store;  may  transplant  nome, 
or  keep  until  autumn ;  (autumn  flower- 
ing), as  Colchicums,  &c.,  take  up  as 
leaves  decay,  separate  offsets,  ana  re- 
plant, ot  not,  until  end  of  July. — Csr- 
nations,  in  bloom,  attend ;  aid  the  bnd- 
pod  to  split  with  a  pair  of  narrow  aharp- 
pointed  scissors;  water  every  second 
day ;  tie  to  supporters,  &c. ;  prick  out 
seedlings ;  make  layers ;  piDe.-^Cj^dn- 
mens,  transplant — bahlias,  nniah  plant- 
ing out,  b. — Drsst  the  bordera  aaaida- 
ously;  neatness  now  stamps  a  gardener's 
character^ — Fibrous  rooted  Perennials, 
propagate  by  cuttings  of  flower^taiks ; 
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•hade  and  water. — Flowering  PUmit 
generallj  require  training  and  support. 
— Orast,  mow,  roll  and  trim  edges. — 
Grove/,  weed,  sweep,  and  roll. — Ouem' 
«sy  Liiies,  take  up;  separate  offsets, 
aad  replant.  Do  this  every  second  year. 
— Hedgm,  clip,  e. — Leaves  and  stems 
decaying,  remove  as  they  appear.— 
LiqtHd  Mamirey  apply  occasionally  to 
all  choice  flowers. — Mignionettey  plant 
oat;  eow,  hj-^Pink ieedlingi,  prick  out; 
make  layers. — Pipings  (or  Cuttings)  of 
Carnations  and  Pinks  may  be  planted.— 
Potted  FiowerSy  dress,  stir  earth  and 
water  regularly.  —  Ranunc%ihue$y  take 
op  as  leaves  wither,  dry  and  store. — 
Roeety  bud,  lay,  and  inarch;  fumigate 
with  tobacco  to  destroy  the  Aphis,  or 
Green  Ply. — Salvia  PatenSy  pinch  down 
centre  stem  to  make  it  flower  bushy. — 
Soedlingt  of  Perennials  and  fiiennials, 
transplant. — Seeds  (ripe),  gather  in  dry 
weather. — Seed  VesselSy  remove,  to  pro- 
long flowering.— FFa/«r,  give  freely  and 
frequently  to  all  newly  moved  plants, 
and  to  others  in  dry  weather;  early 
morning  best  time. 

BOT-HOUiX. 

Air,  admit  freely  during  every  mild 
day;  but  exclude  as  evening  approaches. 
— Bark  Beds,  occasionally  will  require 
stirring;  water  and  ventilate  freely. — 
OrapeSy  thin ;  ripening  keep  dry.  — 
Km/,  keep  up  as  required. — Pines  are 
now  ripening;  plant  crowns  as  they 
occur ;  give  liquid  manure ;  syringe ; 
shade  in  rerj  hot  days. — Propagationy 
continue  as  requisite,  by  seed,  suckers, 
slips,  layers,  cuttings,  ofisets,  fcc.  (See 
May.) — Steamy  admit  almost  daily.— 
Strawberries  done  forcing,  allow  to  dry ; 
remove  into  larger  pots  with  new  earth, 
and  keep  for  second  forcing. — Syringe 
Pines,  and  other  plants,  frequently. — 
Tobacco  fumigations,  give  occasionally. 
•^VineSy  push  forwai^  by  warmth,  li- 
quid manure,  &c. ;  mulch  round  roots 
outside  the  house ;  stop  laterals.  — 
Watering  attend  to  duly;  it  is  required 
generally  oftener  and  more  liberally 
tfian  in  preceding  months ;  apply  it  in 
the  morning  early. 

QftJBEir-HOiriE. 

Air,  give  with  all  possible  freedom ; 
bring  all  but  the  tenderest  out  of  the 
house. — CamelliaSy  done  flowering,  re- 
move into  higher  temperature.  —  Cti/- 
tings  of  yahoos  plants  may  now  be  in- 


serted.—Pratt  the  plants  as  they  ar« 
brought  out  of  the  house. — Earthy  give 
fresh,  and  liquid  manure,  as  necessary. 
~^  Flowering  shrubs,  shade.  —  Gera* 
niumsy  plant  cuttings.— AnuI  down  and 
prune  irregular  growing  shrubs.  — 
HeathSy  plant  slips;  water  frequently.— 
Inarching  of  jasmines,  oranges,  &o.» 
may  be  performed. — Leaves  (decayed), 
remove,  and  wash  the  foliage  generally. 
'— Layers  of  shrabs  generally  make.— 
Mowings  of  grass  spread  over  surface  of 
earth  in  large  pots  or  tubs — an  excel* 
lent  mode  of  arresting  evaporation.— 
MyrtleSy  propagate  by  cuttings,  e. ;— • 
Oranges  and  Lemons  in  bloom,  give 
liquid  manure;  thin  blossom  when  in 
clusters. — Rainy  if  excessive,  move  ten* 
derest  plants  back  into  the  house ;  and 
tilt  the  pots  of  others. — SeedlingSy  trans- 
plant.— Shift  into  laroer  pots,  as  neces- 
sary, b. — Succulent  planu  propagate  by 
cuttings ;  remove  to  outside,  e. — Water 
frequently,  butmoderately ;  some  plants 
require  it  every  morning  or  evening. 

JUNIPERUS.  Juniper.  Nineteeo 
species  besides  varieties.  Hardy  ever- 
green  trees  and  shrubs.  Seed  and  cuW 
tings.    Sandy  loam.    See  Conifera. 

JUPIT£R'S  BEARD.  Anthyllis  bar* 
ba-jovis. 

JUSTICIA.  Sixty-four  species. 
Stove  and  green-house  plants;  some 
shrubs,  others  biennials  and  annnals, 
and  a  third  group  trailers.  The  bien- 
nials and  annuals  require  to  be  sown  in 
a  hot-house  or  hotbed ;  the  others  are 
increased  by  cuttings,  and  all  delight 
in  light  loam  and  peat. 

KA6ENECKIA  cratmgotdes,  Half^. 
hardy  evergreen  tree.  Cuttings.  Sandy 
loam  and  peat. 

KALANCHOE.  Seven  species. 
Stove  evergreen  shrubs.  Cut^ngs. 
Loam  and  peat. 

KALE.    See  Borecole, 

KALMIA.  Five  species  and  more 
varieties.  Hardy  eversreen  shrubs. 
Seed  and  layers.    Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

KALOSANTHES.  Eight  species. 
Green-house  evergreen  succulents.  Cut- 
tings dried  for  forty-eight  hours ;  sandy 
loam  and  peat. 

KANGURU  VINE.  Cissus  antare- 
tieus, 

KAULFUSSIA  ameUoides.  Hardy 
annual.    Seed.    Sandy  loam. 

KELP  is  the  ash  remaining  after  sea- 
weed is  burnt,  and  has  been  osed  with 
great  advantage  as  a  maoore  to  poUK 
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I,  brocoli,  and  other  vpeeiei  of  brme- 
mca.  It  is  composed  oi  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  iodide  and  bromide  of  potas- 
siam,  carbon,  talphates  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  and  other  matters  of  trivial 
importance.    See  Qrten  Manure. 

KENNEDYA.  Fifteen  species. 
Green-bouse  evergreen  twiners.  Cnt- 
tings.    Ssndy  loam  and  peat. 

K  E  R  R I A  Japonica.  Hardy  deci- 
duous shrub.  Young  cuttings.  Com- 
mon soil.  More  commonly  called  Cor- 
ekorus  japonicus. 

KIDNEY-fiRAN.  Phaatohu  vulga- 
W«.  Haricot f  Fr.  Schndnkbohne,  Ger, 
Judiagf  Span,   FagtdolOf  Ual, 

«  Of  the  Snap-Short  Bean,  the  Hari- 
cot of  the  French,  the  varieties  and 
sub-varieties  are  numerous.  Those 
•numerated  in  the  Catalogue  annexed, 
are  such  as  we  esteem  most  worthy; 
they  consist  of  the  earliest,  the  latest, 
and  those  which  ripen  intermediately. 
The  Early  Mohawk  or  Brown  Six 
Weeks  arrives  soonest  at  perfection, 
and  is  the  hardiest  of  the  early  ones  ; 
the  Early  Yellow,  Red  Speckled  Val- 
entine, and  China  Red  Eye,  immediate- 
ly succeed.  The  Red  French  is  about 
the  latest:  the  other  varieties  ripen 
promiscuously.  All  the  kinds  are 
Drought  to  the  Philadelphia  market; 
some  purchasers  preferring  one,  and 
others  another.  The  Red  Speckled 
Valentine  is  a  variety  very  generally 
admired ;  it  is  round  podded,  without 
strings,  an  abundant  bearer,  and  re- 
mains tender  longer  than  most  others. 
The  Brown  Valentine  or  Refugee,  is 
also  an  excellent  variety,  as  also  the 
China  Red  Eye.  The  pods  of  the  Red 
French  are  used  as  well  for  pickling  as 
boiling,  and  the  beans  throughout  the 
winter  in  a  dry  state,  as  haricots,  and 
in  soups,  for  which  it  is  usually  pre- 
ferred. 

«  The  usual  plan  of  cultivating  this 
tribe,  is  in  drills  double  or  single, 
placing  two  seeds  together  at  inters 
vale  of  two  or  three  inches ;  two  to 
two  and  a  half  feet  should  be  allowed 
between  the  drills.  They  are  much 
more  tender  than  the  Long  Pod  or 
Windsor,  and  will  not  succeed,  if 
planted  before  the  weather  has  become 
somewhat  settled,  and  the  earth  warm  ; 
in  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia,  not 
earlier  than  April,  unless  in  very  dry 

Eound,  and  protected  situations.    To 
ve  a  GOBstaat  Mpply*  it  will  be  ne- 


cessary to  plant  suceeselve  crops  at 
intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks,  which 
is  much  preferable  to  planting  but  sel- 
dom, and  then  a  larger  quantity.  Plan- 
tations made  so  late  as  1st  August,  ge- 
nerally succeed  and  yield  abundantly. 

*<  when  they  have  risen  three  or  four 
inches,  give  them  a  careful  hoeing,  te 
destroy  all  weeds,  and  loosen  the  eiarth. 
At  this  time,  or  shortly  after,  draw  to- 
wards the  base  of  the  plants,  some  of 
the  loose  soil,  to  the  depth  of  one  or 
two  inches.  This  process  is  termed 
«  landing,**  and  is  highly  beneficial  in 
protecting  the  roots  from  excessive 
drought,  and  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun.  As  the  crop  approaches  matu- 
rity, nothing  more  is  required  than  an 
occasional  hoeing,  obsierving  always 
to  keep  the  ground  free  from  weeds. 

**  In  selecting  a  spot  to  plant  beans, 
choose  where  the  soil  is  light  and  tol^ 
rably  dry.  If  it  be  poor,  apply  a  good 
dressing  of  well  rotted  manure,  either 
spread  over  the  entire  surface,  or 
placed  in  the  drills  when  drawn  oat.'' 
— Rural  Rtgitter. 

Forcing. — The  hot-bed  must  be  of 
moderate  size,  and  covered  with  earth 
nine  inches  thick.  When  the  heat  has 
become  regular,  the  seed  may  be  in- 
serted in  drills  a  foot  apart,  and  the 
plants  allowed  to  stand  six  inches  asun- 
der in  the  rows.  Air  must  be  admitted 
as  freely  as  to  the  melon.  The  same 
precautions  are  likewise  necessary  as  to 
keeping  up  the  temperature,  taking  the 
chill  off  the  water  &c.,as  for  that  plant. 
When  the  seed  begins  to  sprout,  the 
mould  should  be  kept  regularly  moisl> 
ened  ;  and  when  grown  up,  water  may 
be  given  moderately,  three  times  a  week. 
The  temperature  should  never  be  less 
than  eO"",  nor  higher  than  75®.  Some 
plants  of  the  hot-bed  sowing  at  the  end 
of  March,  are  often,  after  £ung  gradu- 
ally hardened,  planted  in  a  warm  bor- 
der: this  will  at  most  hasten  the  plants 
in  production  a  fortnight  before  those 
sown  in  the  open  ground  in  May. 

Those  sown  under  frames  in  March 
for  transplanting  into  a  border,  whea 
two  or  three  inches  in  height,  must  in  a 
like  manner  be  hardened  gradaally  for 
the  exposure,  by  the  plentiful  admission 
of  air,  and  the  total  removal  of  the 
glasses  during  fine  davs.  If  any  mm 
raised  in  pots  in  the  hot-boose,  they 
must  in  a  like  manner  be  prepared  for 
the  removal,  by  setting  thena  oataide  in 
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floe  days,  and  thera  watering  Aem  with 
eoM  water. 

If  the  season  is  too  migenial  after  all 
to  remove  them  even  to  a  warm  border, 
tlie  plants  are  often  inserted  in  patches, 
to  bave  the  protection  of  flames  or 
hand  lights  at  night,  or  as  the  weather 
demands. 

Said  to  be  perennial. — It  has  been 
•fated,  that  kidney  beans  appear  of  a 
perennial  nature,  and  that  they  have 
been  observed  to  vegetate  for  several 
yesrs— the  plants  being  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  stesm-engine,  and  so  sitoated  that 
the  froet  could  not  penetrate  to  the 
roots. 

BzAivs,  Pole. — The  Scarlet  Runners, 
and  White  Dutch  Beans,  are  very  deli- 
eately  flavonred,  and  are  used  either 
in  the  pod,  or  shelled  when  fbrther 
advanced ;  but  in  this  section  of  the 
conatry,  and  perhaps  further  South,  they 
bear  so  sparingly  most  seasons,  as  to  be 
aearcely  worth  cultivating. 

The  Lima  is  too  w^l  known  to  need 
description.  Two  varietiee  are  cuJti- 
▼ated  ;  the  one  broad  and  thin,  the 
other  much  thicker.  We  have  some- 
times thought  the  latter  the  more  tender 
and  delicate  when  boiled.  The  Lima 
Bean  is  verj  tender,  not  bearing  the 
alightest  frost,  and  is  very  subject  to  rot 
when  planted  early,  or  during  a  spell  of 
rainy  or  damp  cool  weather.  To  guard 
against  which,  the  best  plan  is  to  sprout 
them  in  a  frame,  (as  recommended  for 
the  Long  Pod  or  Windsor,)  so  situated, 
that  die  damp  and  fVost  can  be  excluded. 
An  old  hot-bed  answers  the  purpose 
eflectnally.  They  need  not  be  planted 
therein,  before  the  middle  of  spring,  nor 
transplanted  till  towards  its  close;  a 
little  earlier  or  later,  as  the  weather 
may  make  expedient ;  if  planted  early, 
they  will  at  best  remain  stationary,  and 
■My,  perhaps,  do  worse.  They  should 
be  planted  in  hills  in  well  cultivated 

E-oand,  dressed  either  in  the  piece  or 
lis,  with  thorouffhly  rotted  manure 
from  the  barn-yard.  The  hills  should 
be  raised  three  or  four  inches  above  the 
arerage  level,  and  t>e  three  feet  apart 
aaeh  way,  with  a  pole  six  or  eight  feet 
high,  well  aecured  in  the  ground,  to 
aaeh .  hill.  Three  plants  in  a  hill  are 
■oflieient.  As  the  vines  shoot  up,  they 
riMmld  be  tied  to  the  poles,  till  tnev  get 
hold,  when  they  wUl  support  them- 
eelvee.  In  trying  them,  observe  to  do 
it  ia  the  dkoetion  in  whieh  they  iacliae 


to  clasp  the  pete,  which  is  contrary  ta 
the  course  or  the  sun,  snd  opposite  ta 
the  habit  of  most  climbers. 

Those  who  have  not  the  convenience 
of  a  frame,  (or  hand-glass  which  will 
answer  the  same  purpose,)  should  have 
the  hills  prepared  and  poles  inserted, 
choosing  a  mild,  dry  time,  about  the 
close  of  May,  for  planting  the  beans. 
If  wet  weather  should  immediately 
succeed,  and  the  seed  rot,  replant  as 
soon  as  the  ground  dries.  Good  crops 
have  been  produced  in  the  vicinitv  of 
Philadelphia,  when  planted  even  so  Ate 
as  first  of  June. 

After  they  become  well  established, 
and  have  clasped  the  poles,  no  further 
care  is  requisite,  other  than  keeping  the 
weeds  under,  and  the  bills  occasionally 
stirred. 

The  Carolina  or  Sewee  bean,  is  of  a 
smaller  size  than  the  Lima;  much 
hardier,  rather  earlier,  aid  BK»re  pro- 
ductive, bat  generally  considered  less 
rich.  In  other  respects  they  closely 
resemble  each  o^er—- time  and  mode 
of  planting  may  be  a  little  in  advance 
of  the  Lima— cultivation  precisely  the 
same.— iiara/  Reg, 

Bbaivs,  EngHek.  Vida  IViba,  ef 
TAnnmu.  Feve  4e  maraie,  Fr.  Bofm, 
Oer.    Fava,  IkU.    Hahae,  Span. 

Of  the  above  kind,  comatonly  callod 
in  thia  country  **  Horse  Bean,"  there  Is 
considerable  variety;  two  of  them  have 
been  selected  by  ns  for  cvltivation,  be- 
lieving them  the  best  adapted  for  Use 
climate,  and  quite  sufficient  of  the  kind. 
They  are  the  Early  Long  Pod  and  Broad 
Windsor.  Both  succeed  with  the  same 
treatment,  but  the  first  aamed,  is  the 
more  certain  bearer  of  the  two.  In 
England,  where  they  are  eatensively 
cultivated,  th^  do  maeh  better  than  to 
this  country,  preferring  its  damp  coel 
atmosphere,  to  anr  fNquently  dr^  and 
hot  one ;  to  connteract  which,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  plant  so  early  in  the  spring, 
as  the  ground  will  admit  of  being 
worked ;  in  the  latitade  of  Philadelphia, 
(390  67^)  the  latter  part  of  February, 
or  beginniag  of  March,  If  possible; 
they  then  come  into  flower  before  the 
weaU>er  becomes  hot,  otharwiea  the 
blossoms  drop,  and  set  no  fimit. 

Plant  them  in  drills,  either  single  or 
double,  two  inches  apart  in  the  driile, 
and  cover  one  to  two  inches  deep.  If 
in  double  drills,  with  alleys  two  and  a 
half  feet  wide.    If  ia  mmf^  WWM,  tw» 
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ibet  allejt  aniwcr,  anleet  it  be  inteaded 
lo  cultivate  them  with  the  horse  hoe,  as 
is  done  by  market  gardeners. 

Those  who  are  particularly  fond  of 
this  bean,  can  accelerate  the  crop,  by 
setting  a  frame  at  the  close  of  winter, 
under  the  lee  of  a  board  fence,  or  other 
protected  situation,  exposed  to  the  sun, 
which  cover  with  glass,  and  in  tevere 
weather  with  matting  or  straw,  so  as 
effectually  to  exclude  the  frost.  Herein 
plant  the  beans,  one  seed  to  the  square 
inch,  and  let  them  remain,  until  the 
arrival  of  milder  weather,  when  they 
should  be  transplanted  to  the  position 
in  the  garden  which  it  is  intended  they 
shall  occupy.  In  transplanting  them, 
care  shoulJ  be  taken  not  to  injure  the 
roots,  to  guard  against  which,  use  a 
trowel  to  ease  them  up,  and  suffer  as 
much  earth  as  will,  to  adhere.  During 
the  time  they  remain  in  the  frame,  the 
■ash  should  be  raised  wh^n  the  weather 
is  mild,  to  admit  the  air,  and  gradually 
harden  them,  preparatory  to  full  ex- 
posure when  transplanted,  else  the  sud- 
den  change  of  temperature  might  prove 
&tal.  In  order  to  make  them  set  fruit 
more  certainly,  it  is  the  practice  to  nip 
off  the  top  or  leading  shoots  when  they 
are  in  full  flower;  this  checks  the  growth, 
and  directs  the  strength  of  the  plant 
towards  the  blossoms.  If  a  part  of  the 
flowers  are  destroyed  in  this  operation, 
there  is  no  loss. 

Whilst  the  crop  is  growing  and  pro- 
gressing towards  maturity,  keep  the 
ground  well  hoed,  and  free  from  weeds. 
When  the  plants  have  attained  six  or 
eight  inches  in  height,  draw  towards 
their  base  a  portion  of  loose  earth, 
which  will  encourage  them  to  put  forth 
fresh  fibres,  and  protect  the  roots  already 
formed,  from  tlie  sun's  nj».-^Rural 
Register,  . 

KIRGANELIA  elegane.  Stove  ever- 
green shrub.  Ripe  cuttings.  Loam  and 
peat. 

KITAIBELIA  vUifolia.  Hardy  herb- 
aceous.   Seed.    Common  soil. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

SUuation  </  the  Kitchen  Garden.r-'ln 
•electing  the  site,  and  in  erecting  the 
inclosures,  as  well  as  in  the  after  pre- 
paration of  Uie  soil,  the  ingenuity  and 
science  of  the  horticulturist  are  essen- 
tially requisite.  He  will  be  called  upon 
to  rectify  the  defects  and  to  improve  the 
advantages  which  nature  affords ;  for  it 
je  fery  seldom  that  the  natartl  situation 


of  a  mansioii,  or  the  plan  of  the  grouBde, 
allows  him  to  construct  it  in  the  moet 
appropriate  spot. 

A  gentle  declination  towards  the 
south,  with  a  point  to  the  east,  is  the 
most  favourable  aspect ;  to  the  north- 
east the  least  so :  in  short,  any  point  to 
the  south  is  to  be  preferred  to  one  verg- 
ing towards  the  north.  A  high  wall 
should  inclose  it  to  the  north  and  east, 
gradually  lowering  to  the  south  and 
west.  If,  however,  a  plantation  or 
building  on  the  east  side,  at  some  dis- 
tance, shelter  it  from  the  piercing 
winds,  which  blow  from  that  quarter, 
and  yet  are  at  such  a  distance  as  not  to 
intercept  the  rays  of  the  rising  snn,  it 
is  much  to  be  preferred  to  heightening 
the  wall.  It  is  a  still  greater  desidera-' 
tum  to  have  a  similar  shelter,  or  that 
of  a  hill  on  the  south-west  and  north- 
west points.  The  garden  is  best  situated 
at  a  moderate  elevation ;  the  summit  of 
a  hill,  or  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  is  equal- 
ly to  be  avoided.  It  is  a  fact  not  very 
difficult  of  explanation,  that  low  Iving 
ones  are  the  most  liable  to  suffer  from 
blights  and  severe  frosts;  those  ranch 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  are  obviostalj 
most  exposed  to  inclement  winds. 

Size  qf  the  Kitchen  Garden. — To  de- 
termine the  appropriate  sise  of  a  kitchen 
garden  is  impossible.  It  ought  to  be 
proportionate  to  the  sixe  of  the  family, 
their  partiality  for  vegetables,  and  the 
fertility  of  the  soil. 

It  may  serve  as  some  criterion  to 
state,  that  the  management  of  a  kitchen 
garden  occupying  the  space  of  an  acre, 
affords  ample  employment  for  a  garden- 
er, who  will  also  require  an  asetstant 
at  the  busiest  period  of  the  year.  In 
general,  a  family  of  four  persons,  ex- 
clusive of  servants,  requires  a  full  rood 
of  open  kitchen  garden. 

Plan  of  the  Kitchen  Gardtn.  —  In 
forming  the  ground  plan  of  a  kitchen 

? garden,  utility  is  the  main  object.  The 
brra  and  aspect  represented  in  the 
accompanying  sketch  are,  perhaps,  as 
unobjectionable  as  any,  since  none  of 
the  walls  face  the  nordi,  and  conse- 
Quently  the  beat  aspects  are  obtained 
for  the  trees.  A  narrow  path  two  feet 
wide  should  extend  round,  adjoining 
the  wall,  and  then  a  border  abont  ten 
feet,  the  widest  on  those  broad  aides 
that  face  the  south,  which  not  only  is 
beneficial  to  the  trees,  but  convenient 
for  raising  early  crops,  fl(c     Next  lo 


KTDIA.    Two  apMlM.    8lan  vnt- 
idiag  rooad   tbsigrssii  (hnibi.    Couiiga.    Suidj  loui 

'  ■  "*"      That  which  comhino  du- 
ll fuilitj  of  rareradoe  utd 
ia  1  AUBll  piece  of  dul, 
pUnad     nuoath,    punted    whlta,    ant 
with  B  iBid  pencil. 
Fig.  98. 


Respecting  Ibeinoloaira  or  the  kitcb- 
en  guileii,  aee  Htdga  lod  W^U. 

KLEINHOVIA  AoipUo.  Stove  ever- 
greea  tree.     CDlIlDga.     Past  and  loam. 

KNIFE,  or  Ihia  the  gardener  re- 
qniroa  TCTanl  kinda.  1.  Oardn  STnift, 
with  1  curred  blade,  Tor  common  rough 
parpoaea.  S.  JVinin;  Kn^fe,  with  a 
Bttsiebtblida,  and  fine  edge.  3.  Grq/t- 
ing  Knift,  alio  Mraight-blided,  bnt  with 
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^Kg  Kttife,  ia  like  (he  gralting  kaire, 
bat  ahoold  hue  ■  double-edged  iharp 

Ciot,  like  an  ojater-knire,  and  tbe 
ndle  of  iiorj,  i>  wedge-ahaped ,  Tor 
nuing  the  bark  from  tbe  wood.  Tbeie 
ia  a  Tarietj  of  mperior  eicellaace,  call- 
ed CtiTlW  BiMlding  K«\ft.  b.  Aipara- 
gut  Kn^t,  haa  either  a  alrong  alraight 
blade,  with  a  aharpchiael-ihaped  point, 
or  ■  alightl;  cnrtod  blade,  with  a  aaw- 
edn  on  the  inner  aide  of  (he  curie. 

KNIGHTIA  actita.  Green -honae 
aiergreen  tree.  Caltiaga.  Loam,  peal, 
and  aaad. 

ENOXIA.  Fourapeciea.  Btora  ever- 
freea  abriiba,  except  K.  I«ii,  which  ia 
anBoal.  Tbe  foTmar  are  increaaed  bj 
cdttinga.     Sandj  loam  and  peal. 

KOLBEUTERIA  panfnifa'a.  Hirdj 
decidaooa  tree.  Lajer*  and  rool-cnl- 
tinga.     She!  la  red  common  aoil. 

KONIGA  mariiina,  m.  varUgata. 
Green-honae  e«ergre«D  riirnb.  Cnttiaga. 


KRAHEHIApaw«toni.   Sloveei 
green     ahnb.     Caltinga.     Sand;   io 

KRIGIA.     Two  apeciea.     Bardj 
Qiiala.     Seed.     Sandjloam. 

KUHNIA.  Fonrapaciei.  Twobardjr, 
and  two  green-boQae  herbaceona.  Di~~ 
•iiaa-    BaLDdj  loam  aod  paat. 
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Wbeo  required  (or  a  aeed-bed,  a  email 
ataka  ia  to  be  driven  into  the  groand, 
and  Troni  it  the  label  lo  be  auapended. 
LABICHEA.  Twoapeciaa.  Green- 
onae  ahniba.  Cntlinga.  Sandj  loam 
nd  peal. 

LABLAVtA.  Six  apeeiea,  bcaidea 
arieliea.  Slove  and  green-honaa  Cwin- 
ra.     Four  annnala,  the  real  decidnoua. 

iantaul  at  end  of  May.    Deciduoaabv 
nttinga.     CommDn  aail. 
LABURNUM.     CytiMU  L 


YaTlHin.  —  Commi 


eafed 


Laburnum;  Narrow-leafed  long-apikel 
Laburnum  ;  Bbort-apiked  LabnrnDin  g 
VaHegaled-leafed  Laburnum,  and  Hid- 
dle-aiied  Laburnum  (C.  L.  iatirm*- 
dliBH).  The  6ral  iwo  of  which  variatiea 
are  tolerablj  permanent  from  aeed,  bnt 

□ultlDga. 

Frepagalienj—Bjf  Sted. — Tbe  aeed 
growt  freely  in  the  open  ground,  and 
ahould  be  aown  io  March,  in  fonr-feet 
beda,  drilling  it  in  half  an  inch  deep; 
thej  will  come  np  in  aii  ot  aeven  weeka. 
Keep  them  weeded  during  aummerg 
and  in  apring  following  the  aeedlinga  in 
general,  if  Ibe;  aland  terj  cloae,  maj 
be  Innaplanled  into  Ihe  nnraary  in  rows, 

room  aa  thej  advance  in  growth  g  and 
here  ihey  may  remain  two,  three,  or 
four  feara,  till  la^e  enoogh  fbr  the 
'     ' '  "^L_ 
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tlM  liaai;  and  tka/  will  be  rooted  in 
4>ae  year. 

All  the  caltore  these  plants  require 
in  the  narsery,  is  to  keep  them  clear 
from  weeds,  and  to  hoe  frequently  the 
ground  between  the  rows.— ul6«rcrofii- 

LABYRINTH  is  an  arrangement  of 
walks,  inclosed  by  hedges  or  shrubbe- 
ries, so  intricate  as  to  be  very  difficult 
to  escape  from.  From  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury to  the  end  of  the  scTenteenth,  the? 
were  a  very  favourite  portion  of  English 
pleasure  grounds,  but  they  are  now 
more  judiciously  banished. 

LACHENALIA.  Thirty-five  species. 
Green-house  bulbs,  except  L.  glauea, 
which  is  hardy.  Seed  and  offsets. 
Sandy  peat. 

LACHNANTHES  tinefoHa.  Oreeo- 
house  herbaceous.  Seed  and  division. 
Sandy  peat. 

LACKEY  MOTH;    See  CtisJocon^. 

LACTUCA.  Lettuce.  Seven  species, 
and  many  varieties.  Hardy  annuals. 
Seed.  ComnoB  rich  soil.  See  Let" 
tuce. 

LADY'S  FERN.  Aipidivm  thdyp- 
ttrum, 

LADY'S  MANTLE.    AUhmiUa, 

LADY'S  SUPPER.    CypnpMwn. 

LADY'S  SMOCK.    Cardamina. 

LADY'S  TRESSES.  NeoUia  ^ira^ 
Km  and  tpiranthtt. 

LJELIA.  Sixteen  species.  Stove 
epiphytes.  Oftets.  Peat  and  pots- 
Keras.  Mr.  Beaton  gives  the  following 
directions  for  the  treatment  of  X.  iMper- 
bient,  and  they  are  applicable  to  the 
rest  of  the  genus  :— 

« In  April,  place  it  in  the  warmest 
and  of  Che  green^hoase^  and  there  let  it 
remain  till  all  its  shoots  are  three  parts 
grown,  about  the  end  of  June;  then 
place  it  in  the  stove,  and  let  it  have  as 
jDueh  air  as  poesibla,  watch  its  buds 
narrowly,  and  lea/ve  it  in  the  stove  till 
^ey  are  in  a  forward  plump  state,  then 
remove  it  to  a  cooler  plaee,  and  allow 
k  to  go  gentlT  to  rest  as  the  season  de- 
duMs.  If  all  has  gone  on  well  with  it, 
the  flower  spikes  will  make  their  ap- 
pearance as  soon  as  it  is  at  complete 
rest  in  November :  at  this  time  the  same 
heat  given  to  the  camellia  suits  it  best, 
eo  that  it  may  safoly  be  taken  to  the 
drawing  room  for  the  winter,  and  hav- 
ing previously  finished  its  growth,  little 
or  no  water  need  be  given  it  while  in 
the  drawuag  roooa."— >(3ard.  Ckr4m, 


L£TIA  tkaKmki.  Steve  evergreea 
shrub.    Cuttings.    Rich  loam  and  peat. 

LA6ASCA  mollis.  StoTO  annual. 
Seed.    Common  soil. 

LA6ENARIA  vulgarii.  See  Oourd. 

LAGERSTRCEMIA.  Four  species. 
Stove  evergreen  shrubs,  and  one  varie- 
ty,  L.  indica  rosea,  for  the  green-house. 
Cuttings.    Peat  and  loam. 

For  the  culture  of  L.  indica,  Mr.  R. 
Reid  ffives  the  following  directions  :— 
« It  should  be  kept  all  winter  in  the 
green-house,  or  even  the  back  sheds 
will  do  perfectly  well,  and  no  water 
should  be  given  to  it.  About  the  middle 
or  latter  end  of  April,  it  will  begin  to 
grow,  when  the  young  shoots  may  be 
thinned  out,  and  the  remainder  short- 
ened a  little ;  the  plailt  should  then  be 
plaoed  in  the  stove  or  vinery,  where 
there  is  a  brisk  heat.  It  will  grow  vi* 
gorously  till  June,  and  will  then  appear 
as  if  it  had  done  growing  for  the  season^ 
but  in  a  few  weeks,  when  the  young 
shoots  are  well  ripened,  it  will  make  a 
second  push  at  the  extremity  of  every 
young  shoot.  These  are  the  flowering 
shoots ;  and  by  the  month  of  August  it 
will  be  loaded  with  its  beautifiil  tresses 
of  purple  flowers  " — Gertf.  Cftroit.  On 
light  well  drained  soils  and  sheltered 
locations  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Lagei^ 
stromia  supports  the  winter — listf&er 
south  it  is  seen  in  great  luxuriance,  fi^ 
teen  or  twenty  foot  in  height. 

LAGETTA  HnUaHa,  Steve  ever- 
green  shrub.  Ripe  cuttings.  Loam  and 
peat. 

LAGONYCHIUMsfqiAafisiBsas. 
HalAhardy  evergreen  ehmb.  Seed,  cuW 
tings,  and  layers.    Common  soil. 

LAHAYA.  Ten  species.  L.  miahti' 
foHa  and  L.  mimnartoidi»  are  hardy ;  L, 
diffusa,  a  green-house,  annual  trailer; 
the  others  green-hoose  and  stove  eveiw 
green  ahrubs,  except  L.  polyeaiqNMfdtSy 
whieh  is  herbaceous.  These  are  in* 
creased  by  cuttings.    Sandy  peat. 

LALAGEemola.  Green-house  eveiw 
green  shrub.  Yoang  cuttings.  Sand, 
loam,  and  peat. 

LAMBERTIA.  Eight  epeeiee. 
Green-hoase  evergreen  ahrubs.  Cut* 
tings.    Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

LAMB'S  LETTUCE,  or  CORN  SA- 
LAD, (VaUrianslla  ^HtoHa,)  is  grown 
for  winter  and  spring  aalads.  Tha  flrsi 
dish  foraaerly  brought  to  table,  waa  a 
red  herring  set  in  a  com  salad. 
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my  toil  that  is  not  particnlariy  heavy ; 
tho  beat  ie  a  HLody  moderately  fertile 
loam,  in  an  open  situation. 

Thne  and  Mode  (^  Sawing. — Seed 
may  be  sown  in  February  and  the  two 
following  months,  and  once  a  month 
during  the  summer,  if  in  request ;  but 
it  is  not  so  palatable  during  this  season. 
Lastly,  during  August  and  early  in  Sep- 
tember, the  plants  from  which  will  be 
6t  for  use  in  early  spring,  or  during  the 
winter,  if  mild.  Three  sowings  are  in 
general  quite  sufficient  for  a  family, 
▼is.,  one  at  the  end  of  February,  a 
second  early  in  August,  and  a  tUrd 
early  in  September. 

The  seed  sown  in  drills,  six  inches 
apart.  The  only  cultivation  required 
is  the  keeping  the  plants  free  from 
weeds  bv  frequent  hoetngs,  they  being 
previously  thinned  to  four  inches  asun- 
der. They  should  always  be  eaten  quite 
young.  In  summer,  the  whole  plant 
may  be  cut,  as  they  soon  advance  to 
seed  at  this  season ;  but  in  spring  and 
winter  the  outer  leaves  only  should  be 
gathered,  as  directed  for  spinach. 

7V>  obtain  Seed, — Some  of  the  spring- 
raised  plants  must  be  left  ungathered 
iVom.  They  flower  in  June,  and  per- 
fect their  seed  during  the  two  following 
months. 

LAMIUM  orvaia.  Hardy  herbaceous. 
Seed  and  division.  Common  soil.  Some 
varieties  of  L,  kmgifolium  and  L.  rugo- 
turn  are  also  cultivated  in  gardens. 

LAMPWICK.    PhlomU  lychnitU, 

LAND-DITCHING.     See  Draining. 

LANDRA.     Raphanue  landra, 

LANDRETH,  David,  was  a  native 
of  England,  the  son  of  a  farmer  of  Ber- 
wick upon  Tweed.  Early  in  life  his 
attention  was  attracted  by  plants  and 
flowers,  and  yielding  to  his  fondness  for 
them,  and  impulses  which  they  only 
who  love  nature  can  fully  appreciate,  he 
determined  to  sdopt  gardening  as  a 
profession.  At  that  day  the  art  was 
Jess  widely  and  ardently  pursued  than 
at  the  present,  and  the  sources  of  in- 
formation, and  consequent  means  of  im- 
provement, were  limited.  Then  publi- 
cations on  Uie  subject  were  not,  as  now, 
of  almost  daily  issue.  Periodicals  on 
gardening  and  rural  affairs  were  un- 
known ;  and,  save  the  works  of  Miller, 
there  was  scarcely  one  for  reference. 
Since  then  Horticulture  has  assumed  its 
riglKfal  place  a%  a  delightful  if  not  a 
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fine  art,  cherished  and  pnrtued  by  tht 
intellectual  and  refined. 

The  sulnect  of  this  sketch,  after  hav- 
ing  availed  himself  of  the  usual  routine 
of  practice  in  the  neighbourhood  of  hie 
birth-place,  as  a  mean  must  likely  to 
promote  his  views,  and  extend  his 
knowledge  of  the  more  approved  rulea 
of  the  profession  which  he  had  espoused^ 
removed  to  the  vicinity  of  London. 
Here  he  profited  by  an  observance 
of  the  operations  In  the  extensive 
nursery  establishments  and  pleasure- 
grounds  around  the  metropolis;  and, 
having  prepared  himself  for  the  efficient 
practice  of  his  art,  embarked  for  Ame- 
rica. The  hostilities  between  the  mo- 
ther country  and  her  colonies,  then  ex- 
isting, prevented  his  sailing  for  a  middle 
port,  and  he  accordingly  took  passage 
for  Quebec,  where  he  resided  for  three 
years.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
his  longing  desire  to  remove  to  a  south- 
ern point,  and  climate  more  genial  to 
his  pursuit,  could  now  be  gratified;  and 
in  the  autumn  of  1784  he  arrived  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, the  spot  towards  which  his 
eye  had  been  unwaveringly  directed— 
but  why,  he  has  been  heard  to  say,  he 
could  not  tell.  There  all  were  stran- 
gers. Within  iti  wide  extent  there  did 
not  live  a  solitary  being  with  whom  be 
could  claim  acquaintance,  much  less 
friendship.  How  many  have  since  fol- 
lowed from  their  father-land,  and  found 
peaceful  and  happy  homes  I 

With  a  pocket  but  scantily  supplied, 
and  winter  approaching,  when  but  littie 
employment  in  his  line  could  be  ex- 
pected, he  availed  himself  of  a  tempo- 
rary engagement.  It  was  not  long,, 
however,  ere  his  qualifications  and  cor" 
rect  deportment  secured  the  favourable 
notice  of  Robert  Morris,  the  distinguish- 
ed revolutionary  patriot,  in  whose  em- 
ployment he  entered,  and  continued  for 
several  years,  and  with  whose  regard 
he  was  honoured  until  the  close  of  Mr. 
Morris'  eventful  life. 

Mr.  L.,  on  relinquishing  the  employ- 
ment of  Mr.  Morris,  was  enabled  to 
carry  out  his  long-cherished  and  origi- 
nal design  of  establishing  himself  as  a 
Nurseryman ;  and  shortly  thereafter 
laid  the  foundation  of  what  has  been 
known  throughout  the  Union,  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  as  the  <*  Landretk 
Nurseries.**  He  ultimately  associated 
with  himself  a  younger  brother,  Cuth- 
bert,  who  had  follow^  him  to  America, 
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•ad  tbeir  united  effortt  enabled  them 
successfally  to  conduct  what  was  then 
considered  an  eitensive  business.  A 
scrupulous  regard  to  what  was  due  to 
ethers  secured  respect  and  moderate 
competency. 

To  the  brothers  Landreth»  Philadel- 
phia is,  in  a  degree,  indebted  for  the 
early  development  ofhorticultural  taste, 
and  in  the  facilities  which  they  afforded 
for  its  gratification  the'whole  Union  has 
participated.  Their  productions,  orna- 
mental and  useful,  have  been  distributed 
far  and  wide.  Specimens  of  fruiti  and 
flowers  from  their  grounds  exist  in  al- 
most every  town  and  hamlet  in  the 
4H>untry.  The  earliest  collection  of  Ca- 
mellias in  America  was  made  by  them, 
and  their  importations  of  valuable  plants 
and  fruits  were  extensive.  Their  col- 
lection of  indigenous  plants,  obtained 
through  the  agency  and  friendship  of 
traveling  collectors,  and  local  corre- 
spondents, was,  perbsps,  the  largest  of 
iti  day,  if  we  except  the  magnificent 
one  of  the  Bartram  Botanic  Garden. 

How  vast  have  been  the  enlargement 
of  horticultural  taste,  and  the  means  of 
gratifying  it  since  Mr.  Landreth  first 
embarked  in  bis  floral  enterprise!  Then 
a  green-house,  or,  as  it  was  popularly 
termed,  a  «  glass-house,"  was  an  ob- 
ject of  amaxement,  and  a  simple  rose, 
exhibited  in  a  window  budding  and 
blooming  *<  out  of  season,"  attracted  a 
wondering  crowd.  Now  a  residence  in 
town  or  country  is  scarcely  considered 
perfect  which  does  not  embrace  at  least 
a  room  prepared  for  the  preservation  of 
plants  ;  and  the  thousands  who  throng 
the  exhibitions  of  our  Horticultural  So- 
ciety evince  ^le  extent  of  interest  on 
the  subject. 

The  temperate  and  regular  habits  of 
Mr.  Landreth  promoted  health,  and 
protracted  life  beyond  the  ordinary 
term.  In  manners  he  was  plain  and 
unobtrusive ;  his  temperament  ardent, 
actively  sympathixing  with  the  afflicted, 
or  warning  with  indignation  at  oppres- 
sion. His  fondness  for  plants  increased 
with  age,  and,  though  their  culture 
was  the  source  of  his  support,  he  loved 
them  for  themselves  alone.  **  Trade" 
was,  with  him,  an  adjunct  to  the  grati- 
fication of  a  refined  enjoyment.  Never 
did  painter  look  upon  his  canvas,  in  glo- 
rious enthusiasm  tor  his  art,  with  an  eye 
more  abstracted  from  the  lucre  which 
his  pencil  broughtythan  did  David  Lan- 


dreth in  the  oontemplatioB  of  bi«  floral 
family.  A  beaut iral  plant,  a  noble 
tree,  or  a  landscape  deconied  by  the 
hands  of  nature  or  of  man,  were  to  him 
objects  of  the  purest  pleasure.  AAer 
an  active  and  well-spent  life,  and  with 
an  enviable  reputation,  he  died  on  the 
22d  August,  1836,  aged  84. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING,  as  its 
name  intimates,  is  the  composition  of 
beautiful  scenerr,  so  that  all  artifice  is 
concealed  by  the  blending  of  trees, 
shrubs,  ground,  and  water;  thus  form- 
ing vistas  gratifying  as  those  which 
occur  naturally.  Admiration  for  such 
scenery  is  an  innate  quality  of  the  hu- 
man mind  ;  "and  successfully  to  imitate 
such  scenery  requires  judgment  as  well 
as  taste.  It  is  not  possible,  without  an 
enormous  outlay,  to  introduce  amy  spe- 
cies of  landscape  beauty  upon  a  given 
plot  of  ground.  There  is  the  beauty 
of  the  level  surface,  quite  unattainable 
upon  a  surface  which  is  abrupt  and  bro- 
ken. The  beauty  of  the  clay  districts 
is  not  to  be  secured  upon  those  of  the 
chalk ;  neither  on  light  uplands  can  be 
arranged  the  dense  beauties  of  well- 
watered  alluvions.  <*  Consult  the  geniiia 
of  the  place"  is  an  axiom  which  has 
been  derided,  but  which  is  dictated  by 
the  soundest  sense. 

A  writer  upon  the  general  principles 
of  landscape  gardening  has  some  very 
judicious  remarks,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  extracta:— 

'<  Although  due  light  and  shade  are 
necessary  to  bring  out  striking  eflects, 
colour  must  be  attended  to.  Light  and 
shade,  we  all  know,  when  the  aon 
shines,  vary  every  moment ;  and  there- 
fore it  becomes  a  study  so  to  assort 
objects,  within  range  of  the  principal 
point  of  view,  as  to  bring  out  various 
good  effects.  Not  only  must  we  regard 
th^  diurnal  motion  of  the  sun,  but  his 
position  in  the  ecliptic ;  so  that  when 
ne  is  at  various  elevations  and  posi- 
tions, light  mav  make  the  lights  and 
shadows  spread  out  where  they  aiay 
make  the  strongest  impression  on  the 
eye. 

*'  This  is  a  point  not  much  attended 
to,  but  one  or  the  greatest  value,  and 
well  deserving  the  closest  study  by  the 
landscape-gardener.  Frequentlv  the  ad- 
mission, at  a  particular  spot,  of  a  mere 
streak  of  light  enlivens  a  whole  scone, 
and  excites  the  highest  admiratioa.  Sea- 
thiae  through  trees,  whea  the  orb  itself 
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k  eoneeftlfld,  and  the  njs  tre  pene- 
tratiiig,  a  thin  shower  nlling  among 
then,  produces  at  ttmes  delightftd  e£ 
foots. 

*«  The  Yarie^  of  green  tints  is  very 
grant,  and  their  disposition  of  import- 
ance. Green  is  a  mixta  re  of  bine  and 
yellow,  and  the  predominance  of  either 
must  be  studied.  A  different  suit  of 
eoloors  appears  in  the  autnmn,  the  yel- 
low prevailing,  but  mixed  with  red  in- 
stead of  blue,  which  seems  to  disappear 
tkorn  the  tints  of  autnmn.  Some  trees 
change  colour  early,  as  the  horse-chest- 
nut; others  late,  as  the  beech  and  oak. 
Advantage  should  be  taken  of  this,  and 
tree*  arranged  accordingly.  Evergreens 
should  generally  be  so  disposed  as  to 
form  n  mass  when  other  trees  are  naked ; 
bat,  in  some  situations,  single  pines  and 
firs,  if  room  be  given  to  them,  produce 
a  fine  effect. 

*'  When  a  house  is  to  be  built  where 
trees  already  abound,  difiicnlties  will 
ooeor  in  choosing  a  site.  It  is  danger- 
ous to  cut  down  trees  before  the  build- 
ing has  been  erected ;  and  yet  effects 
may  not  be  brought  out,  so  as  to  assist 
in  the  choice,  without  thinning.  It  is 
also  difficult  to  conduct  roads  where 
trees  stand  thickly ;  in  sach  a  case  the 
la adscspe-gaidener  should  proceed  with 
great  caution,  removing  first  such  trees 
as  are  not  in  themselves  worthy  of  a 
place. 

"  The  disposition  of  water,  where 
sheets  of  it  are  to  be  interspersed  with 
trees  and  shrubs,  has  a  fine  eflisct  in 
certain  situations  when  managed  with 
judgment.  But  we  cannot  teach  judg- 
ment any  more  than  taste,  both  being 
giAs  of  nature. 

'<  Of  all  things  connected  with  land- 
•cape-gard«iing,  buildings  are  often 
most  offensive ;  and  we  find  the  gross- 
est defects  of  taste  frequently  displayed 
both  in  their  style  and  position.  Many 
persons  are  apt  to  associate  external 
nature  with  the  state  of  society  in  time 
long  past.  This  is  an  error  that  has 
led  to  many  trespasses  acainst  nature's 
rule.  A  man  will  build  a  castle  b»- 
canse  the  situation  he  fixed  for  it  is  a 
commanding  one,  and  would  have  an- 
sweriM  all  the  purposes  of  defence  in 
a  rode  state  of  society.  His  taste  leads 
him  into  eqienee,  and  to  the  sacrifice 
ofconvenience  and  comfort.  The  adop- 
tion of  former  styles  shows  taste  in 
some  instaaces;  but  we  ratiier  think  it 


an  indication  of  vrant  of  invention.  Th« 
country  is  covered  with  new  residences 
in  the  Elixabethan  stvle  {  and  there  is 
a  sameness  that  is  rather  tiresome,  and 
far  A-om  being  so  picturesque  as  the 
castellated,  with  all  its  modem  incon- 
gruities. 

^Dwelling-houses  should  be  arranged 
for  comfort,  and,  where  means  are  at 
command,  also  for  elegance  and  gran- 
deur, both  internally  and  externally. 

**  The  ruins  of  ancient  buildings  pro- 
duce a  most  pleasinn  effect,  and  they 
ought  to  be  preserved}  but  it  would  be 
preposterous  in  our  day  to  build  that 
which  is  folt  to  be  impressive  only 
when  in  a  state  of  ruin.  This  is  a  sub- 
ject not  altogether  separated  tnm  land- 
scape gardening. 

«  When  a  profossor  finds  buildings  in 
his  way,  it  is  his  business  either  to  hide 
them  or  to  exhibit  them  to  the  best  ad- 
vantaffe.*'— Oord.  Ckran. 

Under  this  general  head  it  would  be 
misplaced  to  enter  more  fiilly  into  de- 
tails; for  these  will  be  found,  under 
their  appropriate  titles,  in  other  pages, 
and  cbiefiy  borrowed  from  Mr.  Whate- 
ley,  who  has  published  more  correct 
views  upon  the  art  of  tastefolly  arrang- 
ing grounds  than  any  man  who  has  ever 
written  upon  the  sutrject. 

A  taste  for  landscape-gardeninp^,  like 
that  for  the  higher  order  of  painting, 
sculpture  and  other  fine  arts,  is  the 
slow  product  of  wealth  and  easy  leisure, 
and  IS  distinct  from  a  love  of  flowers 
evinced  alike  by  the  young  and  the 
aged,  the  intellectual  and  the  illiterate. 
In  the  United  States,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected  in  a  new  country,  the  mass  are 
too  busily  engaged  in  the  every  day 
cares  of  life  to  devote  attention  to  such 
objects— but  few  comparatively,  <<the 
architects  of  their  own  fortunes,"  have 
acquired  the  means  to  indulge  in  luxu- 
rious expenditures.  We  are,  however, 
acquiring  taste  on  this  and  kindred  sub- 
jects, and  with  the  increasing  wealth, 
the  general  education  and  superior  in- 
telligence which  characterize  the  Am»> 
rican  people,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  long  before  we  can  be  called  an 
old  nation,  our  tastes  will  have  been 
refined,  and  our  capacity  to  appreciate 
the  beautiful  largely  developed.  Al- 
ready we  have  evidence  of  « the  march 
of  improvement,"  as  exhibited  in  the 
pretty  cottages,  with  their  decorated 
grounds,  aroond  our  towns  and  citiei; 
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an  onward  atep  towarda  that  which  in 

f>ortion8  of  Europe,  eapecially  in  Eng- 
and,  gives  aoch  charm  to  the  country, 
and  to  country  life. 

Those  who  wish  to  consult  worka  on 
Landscspe  Gardening  and  Rural  Archi- 
tecture, almost  indivisible,  nre  referred 
to  Loudon^'s  **Encyclopa;dia  of  Cottage, 
Farm  and  Villa  Architecture,"  Lou- 
don's "Suburban  Gardener,"  Downing*s 
**  Landscape  Gardening,"  Downing's 
*'  Cottage  Reaidences,"  &c. 

LANTANA.  Twenty-nine  species. 
Stove  eve rgreenahrubs.  Cuttings.  Sandy 
loam. 

LARIX.  Larch.  Two  speciea,  and 
many  varieties.  Hardy  conifers.  Seed. 
Light  soil  on  a  dry  aub-aoil.    See  Coni- 

LARKSPUR.    Delphinium. 

Propagation  arid  Culture, — The  an- 
nual sorts  and  varieties  are  sown  in- 
nually  in  September  or  October,  or 
early  in  spring,  in  patches  where  the 
plants  are  to  flower — for  they  do  not 
succeed  by  transplantation— observing, 
that  those  of  the  autumn  sowing  grow 
stronger,  flower  earlier,  and  the  flowers 
are  generally  larger  and  more  durable 
than  the  spring-sown  plants.  It  is, 
however,  proper  to  sow  some  in  spring, 
in  February  or  March,  to  continue  a 
longer  succession  of  bloom. 

"  Dig  with  a  trowel  small  patches, 
about  nine  inches  diameter,  in  diflTerent 
parts  of  th«  borders  towards  the  middle, 
as  also  in  the  fVonts  of  the  shrubbery 
clumps;  and  in  each  such  patch  sow 
eight,  ten,  or  twelve  seeds  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  deep ;  and  when  the  plants  are 
an  inch  or  two  high,  thin  those  of  the 
anbranched  sorts  to  about  aiz  or  eight 
in  each  patch,  and  of  the  branched 
kinds  to  three  or  four  in  each  place, 
which  is  all  the  culture  they  require. 
But  when  intended  to  ahow  in  beds  by 
themselves,  they  are  commonly  sown 
in  drills,  forming  them  lengthwise,  the 
beds  a  foot  asunder,  and  half  an  inch 
deep.  The  unbranched  kinds  are  the 
beat  adapted  for  this  mode  of  culture. 

"  The  perennial  aorta  are  also  raised 
plentifully  from  aeeda  aown  in  autumn 
or  spring,  in  a  bed  or  border  of  com- 
mon earth,  for  transplantation  when 
the  plants  come  up.  Hand-weed  them 
occasionally,  and  thin  them  to  three  or 
four  inchea  diatance,  to  remain  til)  Oc- 
tober or  November;  then  plant  them 
<rat  where  they  are  to  remiio  to  flower. 


Their  rooti  will  endure  many  yemra.*' 
— Abercronibie. 

LARREA.  Two  apeeiea.  Green- 
houae  evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings. 
Loam,  peat,  and  sand. 

LASER-WORT.    Thaptia  huerpetH. 

LASIANDRA.  Three  speciea. 
Stove  evergreen  sbmba.  Cuttings. 
Loam,  peat  and  aand. 

LASIOPETALUM.  Two  specie*. 
Green-bouse  evergreen  ahmba.  Rip« 
cuttings.    Loam  and  peat. 

LA8I0SPERMUM.  Five  apeeiea. 
Hardy  evergreen  trailers.  Cuttings. 
Sandy  loam. 

LASTHEMA.  Two  apectes.  Har- 
dy annuals.  Seeds  aown  io  antoniB. 
Common  aoil. 

LATA  MA.  Three  species.  Stovs 
palma.  Seed.'  Rich  loam,  abondantly 
watered. 

LATERALS,  or  side  shoots,  ar« 
thoae  which  spring  fVom  the  sides  of 
the  main  branches,  and  are  thus  d*- 
acribed  in  contradiatinction  to  the  ter- 
minal or  leading  sboota  of  the  branches. 
The  lateral  a  on  the  lower  branches,  like 
thoae  branchea  tfaemaelves,  are  osually 
longer  as  they  approach  the  base  of  tks 
tree,  becauae  they  extend  to  obtain  the 
benefit  of  the  light  kept  fitim  then  by 
the  branchea  above.  If  unable  thus  to 
extend,  as  in  the  case  of  inner  trees  of 
those  planted  in  clumpa,  the  laterals 
die,  and  occasion  the  denudation  of 
their  trunka.  If  the  terminal  ahoot  be 
cut  away,  the  laterala  increaae  nK>re  in 
length,  not  only  because  more  sap  is 
thua  aflbrded  them,  but  becauae  an  ex- 
tra effort  ia  made  to  advance  into  tbe 
desired  degree  of  light. 

LATHYRUS.  Fifty-four speoras. 
Chiefly  hardy  perennial  climbers,  amoaf 
which  is  the  Everlasting  Sweet  Pes: 
but  many  are  annoala.  Seed, 
mon  aoil. 

LAUREL.    Laurvt, 

LAUREL  CHERRY.     Csrons 


ro-reratus. 

LAURESTINUS.    VtbumymHmm. 

L  A  U  R  U  S  .  Twenty-five  apecMs. 
Hardy,  green-house  and  atove,  soom 
evergreen,  othcra  deciduoua.  This  ge- 
nus includes  the  laurel,  bay,  benssiBy 
and  aaaaafraa  treea.  Layera  and  c«V 
tinga.    Sandy  loam. 

Pruning. — ^The  best  month  for  pris- 
ing the  common  laurel,  and  probably 
the  whole  of  the  evergreeiis  of  thio 
genus,  is  April. 
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.'LAVANDULA.  Lavender.  Tentpe- 
ciet.  Hardy  and  halF-hardy  evergreen 
■farabs.  Cuttings.  Light  gravelly  loam. 
X.  Spica,    Common  Lavender. 

8oU  and  Situation. — A  poor  and  light 
•oil  i«  beat  snited  to  this  plant,  being 
in  each,  more  fragrant,  longer  lived, 
and  more  capable  of  endoring  severe 
weather.  In  rich  or  moist  soils  it 
grows  luinriantly,  but  is  in  general 
destroyed  daring  the  winter.  The 
situation  cannot  be  too  open. 

Thue  and  Mode  of  Planting. — It  is 
propagated  by  slips  and  cuttings  of  the 
carrent  year's  shoots,  planted  in  May 
and  June,  as  well  as  by  Cuttings  of  those 
which  are  a  year  old  ;  to  be  planted  in 
March,  April,  and  early  May.  Both 
riipe  and  cuttings  must  be  from  five  to 
•even  inches  in  length,  which,  after 
being  stripped  to  half  their  length  of 
tbe  lower  leaves,  are  to  be  planted  to 
that  depth  either  in  a  shady  border,  or 
in  any  compartment,  to  have  the  shade 
of  a  mat  during  mid-day  nntil  they  have 
taken  root,  in  rows  six  inches  apart 
each  way.  Water  must  be  given  in 
Bodvrate  quantity  every  evening  until 
tlMs  established. 

Having  attained  sufficient  strength, 
tbey  may  be  moved  to  their  final  sta- 
tions in  September  or  October,  which 
is  the  season  to  be  preferred,  or  they 
may  be  left  until  the  succeeding  spring. 
If  it  i«  grown  in  considerable  quantity 
for  o^icinal  purposes,  which  is  the 
only  claim  it  has  for  a  place  in  the 
berbery,  it  must  be  planted  in  rows  two 
ftet  apart  each  way,  otherwise  only 
detached  plants  are  inserted  along  the 
borders.  The  only  after-culture  re- 
qnired  is  the  occasional  employment  of 
rae  hoe,  the  decayed  spikes  and  branch- 
es being  removed  in  autumn,  and  the 
•nrface  gently  stirred  with  the  spade  in 
the  spring. 

The  flowers  are  ready  for  gathering, 
either  to  dry  or  for  distillation,  in  July 
or-the  end  of  June. 

LAVATERA.  Twenty-five  species. 
Some  hardy  herbaceous,  increased  by 
seed  and  division,  in  common  soil ; 
and  the  annuals  and  biennials  may  be 
spring-sown  in  the  same.  The  green- 
house and  half-hardy  are  propagated  by 
ripe  cuttings  in  sandy  loam. 

LAVENDER.    Lavandu/4. 

LAVENDER  COTTON.     Santolina. 
LAV&ADIA  montana,    Btove  ever- 


gp^en  sbmb.  Cuttings.  Loam,  peat 
and  sand. 

LAW  RELATING  TO  GARDENS. 
The  following  exposition  of  existing 
laws  in  Great  Britain  may  as  a  matter 
of  curiosity  interest  the  American  read- 
er. Here  where  each  state  has  its  own 
peculiar  enactments,  even  a  synopsis 
of  them  would  be  too  voluminous  for 
our  pages. 

Landlord  and  Tenant. — Lord  Kenyon 
was  of  opinion  that  market  gardeners 
and  nurserymen  may  remove  the  green- 
houses and  hot-houses  which  tbey  have 
erected  on  the  land  of  which  they  are 
tenants,  even  without  an  agceement; 
but  this  is  doubtful;  they  may,  how- 
ever, remove  trees,  or  such  as  are 
likely  to  become  so,  in  the  necessary 
course  of  their  trade.  If  it  were  other- 
wise, the  very  object  of  their  holding 
would  be  defeated.  {Penton  v.  Robart, 
2  East,  90.)  But  the  outgoing  tenant 
of  a  garden  must  not  at  the  end  of  his 
term  plough  up  strawberry-beds  in  full- 
bearing,  which  when  he  entered  he 
bought  of  ^  former  tenant ;  although  it 
is  the  general  practice  to  appraise  and 
pay  for  these  plants  as  between  out- 
going and  incoming  tenants. — For  such 
conduct  is  malicious,  and  not  in  the 
due  course  of  business.  {Wetherell  v. 
Howell,  1  Campbell,  227.)  So  a  tenant 
(not  a  gardener  by  trade)  must  not  re- 
move a  box  edging  planted  on  ground 
rented  by  him  .of  another.  Neither  is 
he  entitled,  says  Mr.  Justice  Littledale, 
(unless  by  special  agreement,)  to  re- 
move flowers  which  he  had  planted. 
{Empton  V.  Soden,  4  Barn,  and  Adolph. 
655.)  And  a  similar  decision  has  de- 
termined that  a  farmer  who  raises  young 
fruit  trees  on  the  land  he  hires,  for  fill- 
ing up  an  orchard  upon  the  premises, 
is  not  entitled  to  sell  those  young  trees; 
but  it  is  otherwise  of  a  nurseryman  by 
trade.  (WyTidham  v.  Way,  4  Taunton, 
316.) 

Even  if  nurserymen  are  entitled, 
without  a  special  agreement,  to  remove 
the  hot-houses  they  have  erected  upon 
their  landlord's  land,  which  is  very 
doubtful,  that  right  does  not  extend  in 
every  instance  to  other  tenants..  Thus, 
a  tenant  was  adjudged  not  entitled  to 
remove  a  conservatory  erected  by  him- 
self on  a  brick  foundation,  attached  to 
a  dwelling-house,  and  communicating 
with  it  by  windows  and  a  door,  and  by 
a  flue  passing  into  the  parlour  chimney. 
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(BuekUmd  t.  Buttetfiffd,  %  Brod.  and 
Biog.  54.)  A  tenant  is  liable  te  pay  for 
the  watte  if  he  cuts  down  any  fruit 
trees  in  the  garden  or  orchard  he  holds, 
but  not  if  they  are  not  growing  within 
the  garden  or  orchard.  (Coke's  Litt. 
58,  a.)  But  he  may  take  away  a  wood- 
en shed  which  he  had  built  on  brick- 
work>  and  posts  and  rails  he  had  put 
np.  (Fitzherbtrt  t.  Shaw,  1  H.  Black- 
stone,  259.) 

Law  Protecting  Gordcnf.— Gardens 
were  not  snflSciently  protected  by  law 
until  the  year  1838,  when  the  statute 
7  ft  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  29  was  passed. 

Section  38  of  this  statute  enacts  that 
to  steal  or  cut,  brake,  root  up,  or  ether- 
wise  destroy,  or  damage,  with  intent  to 
steal,  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  tree, 
sapling,  or  shrub,  or  any  underwood, 
above  the  value  of  1/.  respectively 
growing  in  any  park,  pleasure-gronnd, 
garden,  orchard  or  avenue,  or  in  any 
ffround  adjoining  or  belonging  to  any 
dwelling-house,  or  above  the  value  of 
5L  in  any  other  situation,  is  felony,  and 
punishable  as  simple  larceny. 

By  section  89,  if  the  injurr  to  the 
trees,  shrubs,  kc,,  amounts  to  less  than 
H.,  but  to  Is.  at  the  least,  then  sum- 
mary punishment  may  be  inflicted  by  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  A  fine  may  be 
imposed  not  exceedinff  61.  above  the 
injury  done,  upon  the  first  conviction ; 
by  imprisonment  with  bard  labour,  not 
exceeding  twelve  months,  upon  a  se- 
cond conviction,  and,  if  the  conviction 
take  place  before  two  justices  of  the 
peace,  by  public  or  private  whipping ; 
and  the  third  offence,  after  two  previous 
convictions,  is  felony,  punishable  as 
simple  larceny. 

By  sections  40,  41,  and  43,  to  steal, 
or  to  cut,  break,  or  throw  down,  with 
intent  to  steal,  any  part  of  any  live  or 
dead  fence,  or  any  wooden  post,  pale, 
or  rail,  set  up  or  used  as  a  fence,  or  any 
stile  or  gate,  or  any  part  thereof;  or  to 
have  possession  of  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  any  sapling  or  shrub,  or  any 
underwood,  or  any  part  of  any  live  or 
dead  fence,  or  any  p^,  pale,  rail,  stile 
or  gate,  or  any  part  thereof  respective- 
ly, of  the  value  of  2s.,  without  satisfac- 
torily accounting  for  that  posscMion ; 
and  to  steal,  or  destroy,  or  damsge  with 
intent  to  steal,  any  cultivated  root  or 
plant  used  for  the  food  of  man  or  beast, 
or  for  medicine  or  distilling,  or  dyeing, 
or  for  or  in  the  course  of  manufacture, 


growing  in  any  land,  open  or  inoloeed^ 
not  being  a  garaen,  orchard,  or  nursery^ 
ground,  is  ponishable  upon  sommarr 
conviction  by  fine,  imprisonment  wiu 
or  without  hard  labour,  and  by  public 
or  private  whipping,  aoc€>rding  to  th* 
nature  of  the  offence. 

So,  by  section  42,  to  steal  or  destroy, 
or  damage  with  intent  to  steal,  nay 
plant,  root,  fruit,  or  vegetable  prodno- 
tion,  growing  in  any  ^rden,  orcbafd, 
nursery-ground,  hot-house,  or  conser- 
vatory, is,  for  the  first  offence,  puniib* 
able,  upon  summary  conviction,  by  mt* 
prisonment  with  or  without  hard  labour, 
not  exceeding  six  months,  or  by  fine, 
not  exceeding  20/. ;  but  the  seoond  d^ 
fiance  is  fblony,  punishable  as  sniple 
larceny. 

Lastly,  by  section  44,  to  steal,  or  rip, 
cut,  or  iN^ak  witii  intent  to  steal,  any 
glass  or  wood-work  belonging  to  any 
building  whatsoever,  or  any  iMd,  irooy 
copper,  brass,  or  other  metal,  or  any 
utensil  or  fixture,  whether  made  of  hm- 
tal  or  other  material,  respectively  fixed 
to  any  building,  or  anvtning  made  of 
metal  fixed  in  anv  land,  beine  private 
property,  or  for  a  renoe  to  any  dwellinf- 
nouse,  garden,  or  area,  or  in  any  sqnarey 
street,  or  other  place  dedicated  to  pub- 
lic, use  or  ornament,  is  felony,  pumak- 
able  as  simple  larceny. 

Spring  OvM  and  Man  Trope. — ^Tbeie 
were  formerly  permitted  by  law  to  be 
set  in  woods,  gardens,  fcc.,  without  any 
restriction.  Injuries  the  moM  severey 
and  even  death,  were  inflicted  by  them, 
and  the  legislature,  wisely  coRMderiny 
that  these  punishments  were  Tisitatioee 
far  too  excessive  for  stealing,  or  iBteed- 
ing  to  steal  fhiit  or  game,  paaeed  the 
statute  7  ft  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  18.  This  en- 
acts that  any  person  who  sets  or  plaoee, 
or  causes  to  be  set  or  placed,  any  ^ring- 

ffun,  man-trap,  or  other  engine  ealca- 
ated  to  destroy  human  life,  or  inflict 
grievous  bodily  harm,  with  the  intent 
or  whereby  the  same  may  destroy  or 
inflict  grievous  bodily  harm  epon  a 
trespasser  or  other  person  coming  in 
contact  therewith,  shall  be  guUtir  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  punishable  by  fine  or 
imprisonment,  or  both,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court. 

The  act  fbrther  provides  that  persons 

allowing  such  guns,  traps,  or  enginet 

already  set* to  continue  set,  ahaU  be 

deemed  to  have  set  them. 

But  the  Act  does  not  extend  to  any  gin 
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•r  tqtp  wl  to  destroy  Terniiii ;  nor  does 
it  forbid  the  setting  ofspriog-gons,  m&n- 
trape.  Ice.,  in  a  dweuing^hmite,  from 
snnset  to  svnrise.  This  would  justify 
their  being  set  in  any  green -honse, 
coneenratory,  or  hot-hoase,  provided  it 
commanicated  by  a  door,  window  or 
pnseage  with  the  hoase  in  which  the 
proprietor  or  his  servants  resided. 

TUkM  Pmffoble  on  Qitrdmt, — Gardens 
and  orchards  are  tithable  by  common 
law,  and  tithes  in  kind  are  dne  not  only 
for  all  herbs,  plants,  frnits,  and  seeds 
nsnally  grown  m  them,  but  for  grass  or 
grain  grown  therein.  The  insignificance 
•f  the  herb  makes  no  difference  as  to 
its  liabili^,  for  even  parsley  is  tithable. 
(AMtery,  10.)  Neither  does  it  matter 
whether  the  produce  be  grown  for  sale 
or  hone  consumption.  {fVilUamnmT, 
LmtdaUy  I  Daniel,  49.)  NeKher  does 
the  plants  being  raised  for  pleasure,  or 
as  exotic,  at  a  great  expense,  and  not 
by  the  natural  powers  of  the  soil  and 
climate,  make  any  difference.  So  all 
finite  and  flowers  are  tithable,  (HetUff 
100,)  and  so  are  pine  apples,  melons, 
and  other  hot-house  plants,  because  as 
was  observed  by  Chief  Baron  Skinner, 
the  tithe  of  g^ardens  is  predial.  The 
notion  of  artificial  heat  and  soil  would 
exclude  almost  all  the  produce  of  gar- 
dens; things  raised  under  glasses  are 
raised  in  an  artificial  soil,  but  must  all 
be  8Qb|ect  to  the  same  rule.  Inocula- 
tion, to  be  sure,  is  a  work  of  art,  but 
art  and  expense  nsod  will  not  make  any 
difference.  Baron  Eyre  added :  **  Hot^ 
houfe  plants  are  certainly  not  eaempL 
The  general  rule  is  clear,  and  the  in- 
conveniences attending  it  are  not  great ; 
mutual  inconveniences  will  suggest  mo- 
taal  moderation.  (Adamt  v.  WaUtr^ 
Gwillim,  1304.)  Bees  are  tithable  for 
their  honey  and  wax  by  the  tenth  mea- 
sure and  the  tenth  pound.  It  has  been 
doubted  whether  the  tenth  swarm  can 
be  demanded,  because  bees  are  ferm 
nOtwrmy  but  bees  in  hives  may  pay  tithe 
by  the  hive.  (3  OrsAe,  404.)  Nurseries 
of  trees  are  tithable  if  the  owner  dig 
them  np  and  sell  them.  (1  Ccke,  636, 
Ac.) 

Mamarm  Exempt  from  Toil.  —  The 
statute  d2  Geo.  III.  c.  145,  works  a 
general  exemption,  in  fkvour  of  agri- 
cnltnre,  (and  horticulture  too,  for  the 
words  of  the  statute  are  not  restrictive 
to  manures  used  on  farms,)  to  wagons, 
eartsy  kc^  loaded  with  manure,  as  well 


as  those  going  empty.— Itea;.  v.  Adorns, 
6  M.  fc  S.  63. 

Also,  the  sUtute  3  Geo.  IV.  c.  136, 
s.  33,  enacts  that  no  toll  shall  be  taken 
for  any  horse  or  other  cattle  or  carriage, 
employed  in  carrying  or  having  been 
employed  in  carrying  on  the  same  dsy 
any  dung,  soil,  compost,  or  manure  for 
improving  lands.  The  word  <*  manure" 
includes  bone-dust,  and,  it  seems, 
bones  before  they  are  crushed.  Pratt 
V.  Brown,  8  Car.  ft  P.  344.  But  the 
statute  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  96,  s.  33,  declares 
that  nothing  in  the  3  Geo.  IV.  c.  136, 
shall  work  any  such  exemption  to  ma- 
nure, fcc.,  if  a  toll  is  expressedly  im" 
posed  upon  such  matters  by  any  local 
Act  or  Acts. 

Where  wagons,  ftc.,  laden  with 
manure  are  exempt  fiom  toll,  such 
wagons,  kc,y  in  going  for  it  shall  be 
exempted  also.— '3  Geo.  IV.  c.  136.  s. 
36.  But  in  the  latter  case  the  driver, 
upon  receiving  a  ticket,  shall  pay  the 
toll,  to  be  repaid  when  he  returns  with 
his  wagon,  ftc.,  laden.  Section  38, 
also,  provides  that  any  basket,  empty 
sack,  or  spade,  fcc.,  necessary  for  loat^ 
ing,  if  the  loading  is  substantially  ma- 
nure for  land,  shall  not  render  the  wagon 
fcc.,  liable  to  toll.  So,  a  wagon  r^ 
turnins  from  London  loaded  with  dung 
is  not  liable  to  be  weighed  and  charges 
for  over- weight,  under  13  Geo.  III.  c. 
84,  or  14  Geo.  III.  c.  83,  by  carrying 
home  two  empty  bottles  and  an  empty 
sack,  in  which  the  produce  of  husbandry 
had  been  brought  from  the  country  the 
same  day. — Chambert  v.  Eavet,  3  Camp. 
393. 

Lime  has  been  adjudged  not  exempt 
from  toll,  although  the  words  of  the 
Act  were  <<  anything  whatsoever  used 
in  the  manuring  of  land,"  (Rex  v. 
Ooughf  3  Chit.  666,)  nor  yet  within  the 
exception  of  the  Turnpike  Act,  31  Geo. 
II.— <ilnon.  Lofft.  334.)  Lime,  how- 
ever, is  sometimes  exempted,  as  by  the 
local  Act  3  ft  4  Vict.  c.  61. 

LAWN  is  a  surface  of  turf  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  house,  requiring  to  be 
kept  smooth  by  the  regular  application 
of  the  roller  and  scythe.  When  first 
constructed,  after  the  ground  has  been 
dug  over  as  level  as  may  be,  it  must  be 
rolled,  the  hollows  filled  up,  and  this 
repeated  until  a  level  surface  of  earth 
is  obtained.  It  must  then  be  slighUy 
pointed  over  with  a  fork,  and  the  turf 
laid,  or  the  grass   seed   sown.    See 
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JinrfiHg,    If  seed  be  employed,  the  fol-  to  compel  the  retarning  tap  to  orf  »!■• 
lowing  is  a  good  selection,  and  in  the   itself  externailjr  as  roots,  instead   of 


reqaisite  proportions  for  an  acre.  The 
heet  season  for  sowing  is  daring  moist 
weather  in  March. 

On  1  acre  of  new  lawn,  sow  the  fol- 
lowing grass  seeds :   Festuca  duriuS' 


passing  downwards  below  the  bark  as 
wood.  The  bending  back  is  to  assist 
in  this  object  by  preventing  the  expend- 
iture of  sap  in  the  formation  or  rathec 
completion  of  leaves,  and   the  silver 


emkif  4|  lbs. ;  Avena  flaveiceru,  U  lb. ;  |  sand  is  to  secure  the  drainage  so  necea- 
LoUiumperenne,  30  lbs.;  Poa  nemoralis,  >  sary  to  cuttings. 

3  lbs. ;  P.  sempervivens,  2  lbs. ;  P.  tri-  \  « In  most  cases,  this  is  sufficient ;  bat 
vialU,  2|  lbs.  $  Trifolium  reperu,  1 1  it  must  be  obvious,  that  the  exact  man- 
lbs.,  and  T.  minuM,  3  lbs.  This  is  a  |  ner  in  which  the  layering  is  effected  is 
sufficient  quantity  to  cover  the  ground  unimportant,  and  that  it  may  be  varied 
closely  in  a  short  time.  !  according  to  circumstances.    Tbua,  Mr. 

In  very  dry  weather  all  lawns  should   James  Munro    describes  a  successful 


be  watered,  and  if  a  little  guano  and 
muriate  of  lime  be  dissolved  in  the  water 
it  will  keep  the  surface  gently  moist 
even  in  dry  weather. 

A  good  kind  of  grass  for  improving  a 
lawn,  is  Crested  Dogttail i  it  may  be 
•own  in  March.  Bush-harr«w  the  lawn 
in  order  to  stir  up  the  soil  a  little  for 
the  seed,  which  should  be  sown  broad- 
cast when  the  ground  is  damp,  passing 
a  garden  roller  over  it  when  the  ground 
becomes  sufficiently  dry. — Gard.  Chron, 

LAWN  RAKE,  See  article  Turf, 

LAWSONIA.  Two  species.  Stove 
evergreen  trees.  Cuttings.  Loam,  peat, 
and  sand. 

LAXMANNIA^art/«.  Green- 
house  herbaceous.  Division.  Loam 
and  peat. 

LAYER.  The  following  excellent 
combination  of  practice  and  science  is 
firom  Dr.  Lindley's  Theory  qf  HortictU- 
ture: — 


method  of  layering  brittle-branched 
plants  by  simply  slitting  the  shoot  at 
the  bend,  and  inserting  a  stone  at  thst 
place ;  (Gardener^e  Magazine^  ix.  302 ;) 
and  Mr.  Knight  found  that,  in  caaes  of 
difficult  rooting,  the  process  is  facili- 
tated by  ringing  the  shoot  just  below 
the  tongue  about  midsummer  when  the 
leaves  upon  th^  layers  had  acquired  their 
full  ffrowth;  {Hort.  Trans,  i.  256;)  by 
which  means  he  prevented  the  passage 
of  the  returning  sap  further  downwards 
than  the  point  intended  for  the  emisaaon 
of  roots.  It  will  sometimes  happen  that 
a  branch  of  a  plant  cannot  be  conve- 
niently bent  downwards  into  the  earth ; 
in    such     cases,    the  Fig.  97. 

earth  may  be  ele- 
vated to  the  branch  by 
various  contrivances, 
as  is  commonly  done 
by  the  Chinese.  When 
this  is  done,  no  other 
care  iajiecessary  than 


<<  A  layer  is  a  branch  bent  into  the 
earth,  and  half  cut  through  at  the  bend,  that  required  for  lay- 
the  free  portion  of  the  wound  being  i  era,  except  to  keep 
called  <  a  tongue.'  It  is,  in  fact,  a  cut-  i  the  earth  surrounding 
ting  only  partially  sei>arated  from  its  the  branch  steadily 
parent.  The  object  or  the  gardener  is  moist."  See  Fig.  97. 
to  induce  the  layer  to  emit  roots  into  j  L  E  A  D  W  0  R  T. 
the  earth  at  the  tongue.  With  this ;  Plumbago. 
view  he  twists  the  shoot  half  round,  so  |  LEATHER  WOOD, 
as  to  injure  the  wood- vessels ;  he  heads 
it  back,  so  that  bnly  a  bud  or  two  ap- 
pears above  ground,  and  when  much 
nicety  is  requisite,  he  places  a  handful 
«f  silver  sand  round  the  tongued  part; 
then  pressing  the  earth  down  with  his 
foot,  so  as  to  secure  the  layer,  he  leaves 
it  without  further  care.    The  intention 


Dirca. 

LEAVES  are  highly  vascular  orgaoa» 
in  which  are  performed  some  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  a  plant. 
They  are  very  general,  bat  »ot  ab- 
solutely necessary  organs,  since  the 
branches  sometimes  perform  their  of" 
fices.    Such  plants,  however^  aa 


■«  muivub  luiMicr  «i«r«;.  xiiQ  iiKvuuuii  uctiB.  ouco  piBDis,  oowever^  as  sa* 
of  both  tongueing  and  twisting  is  to  pre-  ,  turally  possess  them,  are  destroyed  or 
vent  the  return  of  sap  from  the  layer  ]  greatly  injured  by  being  deprived  of 
into  the  main  stem,  while  a  small  quan-   them. 


quan 
tity  is  allowed  to  rise  out  of  the  latter  '     The  duration  of  a  leaf  is  in  general 
iato  the  former ;  the  effect  of  this  being  •  but  for  a  year»  though  in  aome  pUmla 
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Ihej  tarrive  for  twice  or  thrice  that 
period.  The«e  organs  are  generally  of 
a  green  coloar.  Light  ■eems  to  have 
a  powerful  influence  in  causing  this, 
since  if  kept  in  the  dark  they  become 
of  a  pale  yellow  or  even  white  hue,  un- 
lese  uncombined  hydrogen  is  present, 
in  which  case  they  retain  their  verdure 
though  light  be  absent.  Hence  their 
etiolation  would  seem  to  arise  from 
their  being  unable  to  obtain  this  gas 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  except 
when  liffht  is  present.  Now  the  only 
source  n'om  which  they  can  obtain  hy- 
drogen, is  by  decomposing  water;  and 
bow  light  assists  in  the  decomposition, 
may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  dis- 
•xTgenizing  power  with  which  it  is 
gin^L  The  violet  rays  of  the  spectrum 
have  this  power  in  the  greatest  degree ; 
and  Seanebier  has  ascertained  by  ex- 
periment, that  those  rays  have  the 
greatest  influence  in  producing  the 
green  colour  of  plants. 

When  leaves  are  of  any  other  hue 
dian  green,  they  are  said  to  be  coloured. 
This  variegation  is  often  considered  to 
be  a  symptom  either  of  tenderness  or 
debility,  and  it  is  certain,  when  the 
leaves  of  a  plant  become  generally 
white  that  that  individual  is  seldom 
long-lived.  Mr.  Knight,  however,  has 
demonstrated  that  variegation  is  not  a 
certain  indication  of  a  deficiency  of 
hsrdibood. 

The  function  of  the  leaves  appear  to 
be  a  combination  of  those  of  the  lungs 
and  stomach  of  animals ;  they  not  only 
modify  the  food  brought  to  them  from 
the  roots,  so  as  to  fit  it  for  increasing 
the  size  of  the  parent  plant,  but  they 
aleo  absorb  nourishment  from  the  atmo- 
sphere.    The  sap,  after  elaboration  in 


tnted  of  resinous  and  guratny  matter, 
with  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime. 
It  appears  to  be  nearly  the  same  in  all 
plants.  The  quantity  varies,  however, 
in  every  species,  probably  in  every  in- 
dividual, and  is  greatly  influenced  by 
the  quantity  of  water  applied  to  the 
roots. 

The  transpiration  of  plants  decreases 
with  that  of  the  temperature  to  which 
they  are  exposed,  as  well  as  with  the 
period  of  their  growth.  This  explains 
why  the  gardener  finds  that  his  plants 
do  not  require  so  much  water  in  cold 
weather,  nor  during  the  time  that 
elapses  between  the  fall  of  their  blos- 
soms and  the  ripening  of  their  seed. 
During  this  period  they  do  not  transpire 
more  than  one-half  so  much  as  during 
the  period  preceding  and  attending  upon 
their  blooming. 

The  transpiration  takes  place  from 
the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves ;  and 
if  these  gradually  decay  and  fall,  the 
growth  of  the  plant  ceases  until  fresh 
leaves  are  produced.  Hence  arises  the 
benefit  which  plants  derive  in  rooms, 
greenhouses,  and  other  confined  in- 
closures,  from  keeping  those  surfaces 
cleansed  with  the  sponge  and  syringe. 
Some  plants  are  particularly  sensitive 
to  injury  from  any  check  to  their  tran- 
spiration, among  which  are  the  tea- 
soented  roses ;  and  it  thence  arises  that 
they  cannot  now  be  cultivated  in  nur- 
sery-gardens near  London,  where  they 
once  flourished  when  that  metropolis 
was  less  extensive. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  in 
using  the  sponge  and  syringe,  that  the 
under  side  of  leaves  is  an  absorbing 
surface,  benefited  by  being  kept  clean, 
and    by  the  application   of  moisture. 


these   organs,  diflers   in   every   plant, '  The  kidney  bean,  sunflower,  cabbage 


though  as  far  as  experiments  have  been 
tried,  it  appears  to  be  nearly  the  same 
in  all  vegetables  when  it  first  arrives  to 
them.  The  power  of  a  leaf  to  generate 
sap  is  in  proportion  to  its  area  of  sur- 
fiu:e,  exposure  to  the  light,  and  conge- 
nial situation. 

Kvergreens  transpire  less  moisture 
than  deciduous  plants,  which  would 
lead  to  the  expectation  that  they  are 
nore  capable  of  living  in  dry  situations, 
which  in  general  is  really  the  case. 
The  matter  transpired  by  a  healthy 
plant  is  nearly  pure  water,  5.000  grains 
of  it  never  containing  more  than  one 
grain  of  solid  matter^  and  tbia  is  consU- 


and  spinach,  absorb  moisture  equally 
by  their  under  and  upper  surfaces  ;  the 
cockscomb,  purple-leaved  amaranth, 
heliotrope,  lilac,  and  balm,  absorb  most 
freely  by  their  upper  sifh-faces  ;  and  the 
vine,  pear,  cherry,  apricot,  walnut, 
mulberry,  and  rose,  absorb  most  by 
their  under  surfaces. 

The  transpiration  from  the  leaves  of 
plants  is  eflfected  through  pores  or  stro- 
mates,  varying  in  number  and  size  in 
every  species,  but  being  usually  either 
largest  or  most  numerous  in  plants  in- 
habiting moist  or  shady  localities.  This 
is  a  wise  provision,  for  such  plants,  con- 
sequently, have  an  abundant  eupply  of 
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noiit  food  to  their  rooti,  requiring  a 
competent  provision  for  its  elaboration 
and  reduction  from  inperfluoaa  water. 
Those  plants  which  are  natives  of  sandy 
exposed  soils,  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
either  fewer  or  smaller  stromates. 

The  drier  the  air  the  greater  is  the 
amount  of  moisture  transpired ;  and 
this  becomes  so  excessive,  if  it  be  also 
promoted  hj  a  high  temperature,  that 
plants  in  hot^houses,  where  it  has  oc» 
cnrred,  often  dry  up  as  if  burned.  The 
justly  lamented  Mr.  Daniell  haa  well 
illustrated  this,  by  showing  that  if  the 
temperature  of  a  hot'house  be  raised 
only  five  degrees,  viz.,  firom  75o  to  80^, 
whilst  the  air  within  it  retains  the  same 
degree  of  moisture,  a  plant  that  in  the 
>ower  temperature  exhaled  67  grains  of 
moisture,  would  in  the  higher  tempera- 
ture exhale  120  ffrains  in  the  same 
space  of  time.  Plants,  however,  like 
animals,  can  bear  a  higher  tempera- 
ture in  dry  air  than  they  can  in  air 
charged  with  vapour;  animals  are  scald- 
ed in  the  latter,  if  the  temperature  is 
very  elevated,  and  plants  die  under 
similar  circumstances  as  if  boiled.  MM. 
Edwards  and  Collin  found  kidney  beans 
sustiined  no  injury  when  the  air  was 
dry  at  a  temperature  of  167o,  but  they 
died  in  a  few  minutes  if  the  air  was 
moist. 

Other  plants  under  similar  circum- 
stances would  perish,  probably,  at  a 
much  lower  temperature ;  and  the  &ct 
affords  a  warning  to  the  gardener  to 
have  the  atmosphere  in  his  stoves  very 
dry,  whenever  he  wishes  to  elevate 
their  temperature  for  the  destruction  of 
insects,  or  other  purposes.  Leaves  have 
the  power  of  absorbing  moisture  as 
well  as  of  emitting  it,  which  power  of 
absorption  they  principally  enjoy  during 
the  night. 

During  the  day  leaves  also  absorb 
earbonic  acid  gas,  which  they  decom- 
pose, retaining  its  carbon  and  emitting 
the  greatest  part  of  the  oxygen  that 
enters  into  its  composition.  In  the 
night  this  operation  is  in  a  certain  mea- 
sure reversed,  a  small  quantity  of  oxygen 
being  absorbed  fh>m  the  atmosphere, 
and  a  yet  amaller  proportion  of  car^ 
bonic  acid  emitted. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  in  small  propor- 
tions is  essential  to  the  existence  of 
l«aves,  yet  it  only  benefits  them  when 
present  m  quantities  not  exceeding  one 
twelfth  of  the  bulk  of  the  atmosphere 


in  which  they  are  vegetating,  tiioigh 
one  twenty-fifth  is  a  still  more  lavonw 
able  proportion ;  and  as  hot-beds,  heated 
b^  fermenting  matters,  rapidly  have  the 
air  within  their  frames  contaminated  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  the  propor- 
tions above  named,  thence  arises  the 
injur V  to  the  plants  they  contain  firom  a 
too  long  neglected  ventilation.  The 
leaves  turn  yellow  fitHO  the  excess  of 
acid,  which  they  are  nnable  to  digest, 
and  which  consequently  effects  that 
change  of  colour  which  also  occurs  in 
autumn,  and  which  will  be  more  ftilly 
considered  when  the  decay  of  plants  ia 
detailed. 

Whatever  promotes  an  over-luxariant 
production  orleaf-buds,  proportionately 
diminishes  the  production  of  flower- 
buds,  and  the  reason  is  obvioos.  A 
luxuriant  foliage  is  ev^r  attendant  opon 
an  over- abundant  supply  of  moist  nou* 
rishment  to  the  roots,  the  consequent 
amount  of  aap  generated  is  large,  re- 
quiring a  proportionately  increased  sur- 
face of  leaf  for  its  elaboration,  and 
for  the  transpiration  of  the  superfluous 
moisture;  and  as  the  bud  becomes  a 
branch  or  a  root  accordingly  as  circum- 
stances require,  so  does  it  produce,  at 
may  be  necessary  for  the  plant's  health, 
either  leaves  or  Howen.'—PrincipUt  ^ 
Oardening, 

LEBRCEIA.  Six  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Seeds  a^d 
cuttings.    Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

LRBRETONIA.     Pavonia. 

LECHENAULTIA.  Two  species. 
Green-house  evergreen  shmbs.  Yooag 
cuttings.    Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

LECYTHIS.  Six  species.  Stove 
evergreen  shruba.  Ripe  cuttings.  San- 
dy loam. 

LEDONGUM.    Ciffus  Mon. 

LEDUM.  Three  species.  Hardy 
evergreen  shmbs.    Layers.    Bog  eaith. 

LEE-CHEE.    Ei^koriaiiehL 

LEEK.  AUiumporrum.  The  Ledc 
is  a  hardy  biennial,  for  although  it  at- 
tains perfection  in  size  and  for  culinary 
purposes  the  first  year,  it  does  not  ma 
to  seed  until  the  second,  the  perlbcting 
of  which  it  also  often  survives. 

The  whole  plant  is  eaten,  being  ots- 
ployed  in  aoups,  Ike.,  and  is  by  sose 
persons  boiled  and  eaten  with  meat. 

VaridUt, — ^There  am  four  varieties ; 
the  Musselburgh,  and  the  large  London 
Leek,  whioh  am  by  far  the  heel;  tlM 
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Scotdi  or  Fteg,  whieh  it  larger  and 
lurdier;  and  the  Flandera. 

Time  and  Modt  €f  Sawing. — It  is 
laited  solely  from  seed,  which  may  be 
sown  at  any  time  daring  the  spring. 

These  sowings  are  performed  in  ge- 
neral broadcast  and  raked  in,  thoogh 
some  gardeners  employ  drills,  the  plants 
to  remain  after  thinning;  the  Leek, 
howoTor,  is  so  mnch  benefitted  by 
traneplanting  as  obviously  to  point  out 
the  error  of  this  practice. 

Cultivation. — When  the  plants  are 
three  or  four  inches  in  height,  in  eight 
or  ten  weeks  afler  sowing,  they  mast 
be  weeded,  hoed,  and  thuined,  where 
growing  too  close,  to  two  or  three  inch- 
es apart;  water  also  being  given,  in 
dry  weather,  will,  with  the  above  treat- 
ment, strengthen  and  forward  them  for 
transplanting   in    another    month,    or 
when  six  or  eight  inches  high.    They 
mnat  be  taken  away  regularly  from  the 
seed  bed ;  the  ground  being  well  wa- 
tered previously,  if  not  soil  and  easily 
yielding.    When  thinned  out  they  may 
be  left  to  remain  in  the  seed  bed  six 
inches  asunder,  as  they  do  not  gif>w  so 
large  as  the  transplanted  ones,  which 
moat  be  set  by  the  dibble  in  rows  ten 
inches  apart,  and  eight  in  Uie  lines, 
being    inserted    nearlv   down   to    the 
leaves,  that  the  neck,  by  beinff  covered 
with  the  earth,  may  be  blanched ;  wa- 
ter in  abaadance  most  be  given  at  the 
time  of  planting,  and  the  long  weak 
leaves  shortened,  but  the  roou  left  as 
oainjored  as  possible.    The  bed  is  hoed 
over  occasionally  with  advantage,  as 
well  to  kill  the  weeds  as  to  loosen  the 
soil.    By  this  treatment,  and  by  cotting 
off  the  tops  of  the  leaves  about  once  a 
month,  as  new  ones  are  produced,  the 
neck  swells  to  a  much  larger  size.    The 
several   sowings  above    directed    will 
yield  a  supply  from  August  until  the 
fbll owing  May,  when  thev  advance  to 
seed.     A  portion   should    be  always 
taken  op  and  laid  in  sand  previous  to 
the  ground  being  locked  up  by  contin- 
ued frost,  but  they  will  not  keep  many 
days  in  this  situation. 

LEIANTHUS  NigrmemB.  Green- 
hcMMe  biennial.    Seed.  Light  rich  loam. 

LEIMANTHIUM.  Three  species. 
Hardy  herbaceous.  Seed.  Wet  peat 
soil. 

L£MA  atparagi.  The  Asparagus 
Beetle,  by  some  natvraUsts  called  Cri-  \ 


oeeri$  at^aragi  it  thus  deteribed  by  Mr* 
Curtis  r— 

*<The  larve  which  abound  flrom  Juno 
to  September,  not  only  eat  off  all  the 
leaves,  but  even  gnaw  the  rind  from  the 
stem  of  the  plants. 

«  The  eggs  are  oval,  and  fixed  on 
the  plants  by  one  of  their  ends,  one 
being  sometimes' atuched  to  the  end 
of  another.  The  larve  are  batched  in 
a  little  time;  they  are  short,  thick,  and 
fleshy,  covered  with  hairs,  wrinkled, 
ash-coloured,  with  black  head  and  legs) 
they  move  very  slowly,  and  when 
alarmed  emit  a  blackish  fluid  from 
their  month. 

"  When  fiill  grown,  the  larve  go  in- 
to the  gronnd,  where  they  contract  a 
thick  cocoon,  in  which  they  assume  the 
pupa  state.  In  a  abort  time  the  per» 
feet  insect  appears.  It  is  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  long,  of  a  blue  black 
colour,  with  cream  coloured  or  yellow 
spots  on  the  wing  cases,  and  a  red 
tliorax.  To  lessen  the  ravages  of  the 
insect,  little  more  can  be  done  than  to 
collect  them  by  hand-picking  or  by 
shaking  them  into  a  net.  As  man^r 
beetles,  however,  may  be  fbund  at  the 
time  the  Asparagus  is  cut,  we  recom- 
mend that  all  these  should  be  destroyed 
before  they  have  an  opportuni^  of  de* 
positing  their  eggs."— Oord.  C^on. 

LEONOTIS.  Four  species.  X.  in- 
ttrmtdia  is  a  stove  evergreen  shrub  f 
and  two  are  stove  annuals,  requiring 
the  usual  treatment  of  tender  annuals. 
Cuttings  or  seed.  Loam  and  peat.  JU 
ieommn  is  a  green-house  evergreen 
shrub,  requiring  die  following  treal* 
ment:— 

«  Strike  fVnm  cuttings  in  Bfky ;  keep 
in  a  forty-eight  pot  during  the  winter  | 
in  the  beginning  of  April  put  into  a  pot 
thirteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  place 
in  a  forcing  frame  kept  at  a  tempera- 
tore  varying  from  IBP  to  fiO® ;  here  re- 
main for  about  seven  weeks,  when 
remove  to  the  green-house. 

**  After  the  end  of  June,  force  ae 
much  as  possible  by  keeping  the  house 
shut  up  during  the  day,  so  as  to  con- 
centrate all  the  heat  which  can  be 
obtained  flrom  the  sun,  but  no  fire  light- 
ed except  during  cold  nights  in  Sep- 
tember and  October;  \20^  is  not  too 
great  for  it,  provided  it  has  plenty  of 
water ;  never  suffer  the  surface  of  the 
earth  to  become  dry^  and  generally 
keep  about  an  inch  of  water  in.  the 
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ptn.  Th«  quantity  required  in  hot 
weather,  nearly  three  gallona  daily.*' — 
Qard.  Chron. 

LEONITOPODIUMA«/p«««tiii. 
Hardy  herbaceoua.  Seed  or  division. 
Peat. 

LEONURUS.  Eight  species,  besides 
Tarieties.  Hardy  perennials,  biennials, 
and  annuals.    Seed.    Common  soil. 

LEOPARD'S  BANE.    Doronicum, 

LEPANTHES.  Two  species.  Stove 
epiphytes.  Offsets.  Damp  moss  under 
a  bell  glass. 

LEPECHINIA.  Two  species. 
Hardy  herbaceous.  Cuttings.  Peat  and 
loam. 

LEPIDA6ATHIS  crUtaia.  Stove 
herbaceous.  Cuttings.  Sandy  rich 
loam. 

LEPIDIUM  tativum.    See  Oett. 

LEPTANDRA.  Two  species.  Har- 
dy herbaceous.  Division.  Common  soil. 

LEPTANTHUS  graminew.  Hardy 
aquatic.    Offsets.    Wet  peat. 

LEPTODERMIS  laneeolata.  Green- 
house shrub.  Cuttings.  Loam  and  peat. 

LEPTOMERIA.    Two  species. 
Green-house  evergreen 
tings.    Loam  and  peat. 

LEPTOSIPHON. 
Hardy  annuals.    Seed, 
autumn  and  in  early  spring. 

LEPTOSPERMUM.  Twenty-three 
species.  Green-house  evergreen  shrubs. 
Cuttings  and  seed.  Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

LEPTOSTELMA  tMxinmm,  Half- 
hardy  herbaceous.  Seed  and  division. 
Liffht  rich  loam. 

LEPTOTES  bicohr.  Stove  epiphyte. 
Division.    Moss  and  potsherds. 

LESPEDEZA.  Twelve  'species. 
Chiefl  V  hardy  herbaceous,  shrubby,  and 
annual  plants.  L,  cryocarpa  is  a  green- 
house evei^reen  shrub,  and  L.  ghnu- 
reUa  a  stove  twiner.    Annuals  sow  in 


shrubs.     Cut- 
Five  species. 
Peat.    Sow  in 


LETTUCE.    Laetuea  ioHva. 

**  The  Lettuce  is  a  hardy  aanaal, 
introduced  or  cultivated  in  England 
since  1562,  but  from  what  country  is 
unknown.  The  use  of  Lettuce,  as  a 
cooling  and  agreeable  salad,  if  well 
known ;  it  is  also  a  useful  ingredient  in 
soups.  It  contains,  like  the  other  spe- 
cies of  this  genus,  a  quantity  of  opium 
juice,  of  a  milky  nature,  from  which,  of 
late  years,  medicine  has  been  prepared, 
under  the  title  of  Lactucariumy  and 
which  can  be  administered  with  effect 
in  cases  where  opium  is  inadmissible. 

*<  The  varieties  are  fery  numeroos. 
I  Those  herein  enumerated  have  been 
selected  from  the  many  which  have 
come  under  our  observation,  and  will 
be  found  to  suit  the  various  seasons  of 
the  year.  Some  varieties  celebrated  in 
Europe,  are  of  little  valu^  here,  soon 
shooting  to  seed  under  our  hot  sun. 

<*The  Early  Cabbage  Lettvoe  is  the 
earliest;  it  produces  a  moderately  aised 
and  very  firm  head  and  is  known  among 
the  Philadelphia  market  gardeners  at 
the  <  butter  salad.' 

**  The  Royal  Cabbage  Lsituce  is  a 
very  larse  variety,  dark  green,  with 
firm  head,  and  withstands  Uie  sun  bet- 
ter than  the  preceding  variety,  not 
rapidly  shooting  to  seed. 

*<  The  PALESTiinc  is  a  curiously  spot- 
ted variety,  produces  a  firm  head,  and  of 
fair  size. 

*'  The  India  is  a  very  fine  kind,  pro- 
duces large  hard  heads,  leaves  wrinkled, 
stands  the  sun  remarkably  well. 

"The  Philadelphia  Cabbage  re- 
sembles the*'  Royal,"  and  is  in  all  re- 
spects a  desirable  variety. 

<*  The  Early  Curled  does  not  head ; 
is  used  principally  as  **  cut  salad." 

'<  The  Cos,  of  which  there  are  several 
varieties,  produce  conical  formed  heads. 


sheltered  peat.      Shrubs  by  cuttings,  i very  succulent  and  crisp;  soon  ran  to 
and  herbaceous  by  division.    In  sandy  'seed;  should  therefore  be  planted  early 


peat. 

LES8ERTIA.  Nine  species.  Green- 
liouae  annuals,  herbaceous  and  shrubby 
plants.  Seed  or  cuttings.  Sandy  loam 
and  peat. 

LETHRUS  aphdlotM,  A  beetle 
preying  upon  the  vine  by  gnawing  off 
Its  young  shoots.  It  is  common  in  Hun- 
gary, but  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  been 
observed  in  England. 

LETTSOMIA /ontfJi/oM.  Stove 
evergreen  shrub.  Ripe  cuttings.  Loam 
ftndpeat. 


in  the  spring. 

"  The  Browh  Dutch  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  early  cabbage ,  the  leaves 
tinged  with  brown. 

'*  Lettuce  delights  in  a  deep,  rick  soil, 
not  too  heavy  or  humid.  For  early 
spring  use  sow  about  the  middle  of  as- 
tumn,  in  some  sheltered  situatioB,  as 
the  plants,  or  a  portion  of  them,  are  to 
remain  there  during  the  winter,  lightly 
covered  with  straw  or  cedar  bmsh  to 
protect  them  from  extreme  cold.  Near 
the  close  of  aatnmn  a  planting  may  be 
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■ade,  MB  directed  for  <*  Early  York 
Cabbage,*'  when  intended  to  stand  the 
winter,  (which  see,)  or  they  may  be 
planted  with  the  cabbage  alternately. 
Early  Cabbage,  Browu  Dutch  and  Pa- 
lestine are  better  suited  for  planting  at 
tbia  aeaeon. 

**  Part  of  those  which  remain  in  the 
aeed^bed  during  the  winter,  should  be 
transplanted  aa  early  in  the  spring  as 
the  ground  admits  of  being  worked. 
The  remainder  may  be  set  out  subse- 
quently, which  will  ensure  a  more  re- 
gular supply.  To  secure  an  uninter' 
mpted  snccesaion,  frequent  sowings 
should  be  made  daring  the  early  part  of 
summer,  thus : — ^have  the  ground  deep- 
ly dug  and  raked  fine  ;  stretch  a  line  to 
the  extent  intended  to  be  planted, 
along  which  drop  the  seed  thinly,  and 
rake  it  in.  When  the  plants  are  an 
inch  or  two  in  height,  thin  them  to  a 
foot  apart,  and  give  frequent  hoeings, 
which  will  facilitate  their  growth. 

In  the  earlier  sowings  those  thinned 
out  may  be  transplanted,  and  will  pro- 
duce good  heads ;  but  when  the  wea- 
ther hav  become  warm  and  dry  they 
will  not  succeed  well ;  it  is  therefore 
better  to  sow  over  as  much  ground  as 
wiU  produce  the  quantity  required.  For 
the  earlier  sowings  all  varietiee  will  an- 
swer ;  for  the  latter  ones  when  the  sea- 
son is  advanced  and  the  heat  greater, 
the  India  and  Royal  Cabbage  are  better 
•orts. 

« Daring  the  beat  ofaummer  the  heads 
will  be  but  poor,  unless  the  season  be 
very  cool  and  humid.  Sown  about  the 
dose  of  summer  and  early  in  autumn, 
tbey  will  do  well,  as  the  weather  will 
ha^e  become  cool  before  they  reach 
matarity.  When  sown  in  autumn-  for 
spring  heading,  it  is  advisable  to  take 
some  of  the  earliest  and  latest. 

**  Very  good  Lettuce  may  be  had  in 
the  early  part  of  winter,  if  planted  about 
tbe  middle  of  autumn,  in  framea  in  a 
sheltered  situation,  covering  the  frames 
with  glass  or  boards,  when  the  weather 
becomes  cool ;  in  mild  weather,  giving 
plenty  of  air;  where  boards  are  used 
removing  them  to  admit  light." — Rural 

Tb  obtain  Seed. — ^To  produce  seed 
some  of  Uie  finest  and  most  perfect 
plants  of  each  variety  that  have  sur- 
vived the  winter,  or  from  the  Ibrwardest 
sowing  of  the  year,  should  be  selected. 
Tbe  ae«d  from  any  that  have  run  up 


prematurely,'  cannot  be  depended  upon. 
All  other  plants  must  be  removed  front 
their  neighbourhood,  themselves  being 
lelt  at  least  a  foot  apart ;  neither  is  it 
allowable  for  two  varieties  to  flower 
near  each  other,  or  only  mongrel  varie- 
tiea  will  be  obtained.  Each  stem  is  ad- 
vantageously attached  to  a  stake  as  a 
support  in  tempestuous  weather.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  that  the  branches  must 
be  gathered  as  the  seed  ripens  upon 
them,  and  not  led  until  the  whole  is 
ready,  as  some  will  ripen  two  or  three 
weeks  before  others,  and  consequently^ 
the  first  and  best  seed  will  be  shed  and 
lost.  It  must  be  particularly  well  dried 
before  it  is  beaten  out  and  stored. 

Lettuce  seed  is  considered  to  be  best 
the  second  year ;  but  when  three  years 
old,  it  refuses  to  vegetate. 

LETTUCE  FLY.    See  Anthamyia, 

LEUCADENDRON.  Thirty-nine 
species.  Green-house  evergreen  shrubs. 
Ripe  cuttings.    Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

LEUCOCORYNE.  Three  species* 
Half-hardy  bulbs.  Seed  and  offsets. 
Sandy  loam. 

LEUCOJUM.  Snow-flake.  Three  ape* 
cies.  Hardy  bulba.  OS*sets.  Sandy  loam« 

LEUC0P060N.  Fifteen  species. 
Green-house  evergreen  shrubs.  Young 
cuttings.    Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

LEUCOSPERNUM.  FiOeen  species. 
Green-bouse  evergreen  shrubs.  Ripe 
cuttings.  Sandy  turfy  loam.  They  re- 
quire much  watering. 

LEUCOSTEMMA  vetiiittm,  Green« 
house  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings.  Peat, 
and  sandy  loam. 

LEUZEA.  Five  species.  Hardy 
herbaceous.  Seed  and  division.  Com- 
mon soil. 

LEWISIA  rediviva.  Hardy  herba^ 
ceous.  Division  and  seed.  Sandy 
loam  and  chalk. 

LEYCESTRIA/ormosa.  Hardy  ever- 
green  shrub.  Cuttings  and  seed.  Sandy 
loam. 

LEYSSERA.  Four  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings.  Peat 
and  sandy  loam. 

LIATRIS.  Twenty  species.  Hardy 
herbaceous.  Division.  Sandy  loam  and 
peat.  Take  up  and  give  the  shelter  of 
a  frame  during  wipter. 

LIBANOTIS  atkamantoides.  Hardy 
herbaceous.  Seed.  Calcareous  sandy 
loam. 

LIBERTIA  formota.  Half-hardy 
herbaceous.  Division.  Loam  and  peat* 
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LICHTENSTEIlflA.  Two  ipMiM. 
Ofeen-hoase  berbaceooi.  Seed.  Smndy 
loam. 

LICUALA.  Two  epecies.  StoTO 
palms.    Seed.    Sandj  loam. 

LIDBECKIA.  Two  species.  Green- 
hoose  evergreeii  shrabs.  Cuttings.  Peat, 
and  a  little  loam. 

LIGATURES,  twisted  ywj  tightly 
round  the  small  bran^es  of  trees,  and 
the  stems  of  plants,  to  check  the  return 
of  their  sap,  and  ^us  promote  their 
fruitfblness,  and  the  sixe  of  the  fiuit, 
are  much  to  be  preferred  to  ringing,  or 
other  removals  of  the  bark,  which  cause 
wounds  and  canker.  Ligatures  should 
be  removed  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  rip- 
ened. 

LIGHT  has  a  powerful  influence  over 
the  health  and  life  of  a  plant,  from  the 
moment  its  leaves  pierce  through  the 
•arface  of  the  soil.  If  absent,  they  be- 
come yellow,  or  even  white,  unless 
uncombined  hydrogen  be  present,  in 
which  case  they  retain  their  verdure. 

Sir  H.  Davy  excluded  a  cos  lettuce 
from  the  light.  In  six  davsJt  was  ren- 
dered very  pale,  and  at  the  end  of  an- 
other week  it  was  quite  white;  the 
growth  of  the  plant  was  checked,  and 
the  analjTsis  of  its  leaves  showed  that 
they  contained  more  carbonic  acid  and 
water,  but  less  hydrogen  afkd  residual 
carbon  than  an  equal  weight  of  green 
leaves. 

It  deserves  notice  that  it  has  been 
proved  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Hope 
and  others,  that  light  fi'om  artificial 
sources  may  be  concentrated  so  as  to 
enable  plants  to  absorb  oxygen,  and' 
perfect  those  elaborations  on  which 
their  green  colour  depends;  and  the 
light  of  the  moon  has  a  similar  influence. 

A  similar  concentrated  light  will 
make  the  Pimpernel  and  other  flowers, 
which  close  until  sunrise,  open  their 
petals,  and  rouse  from  their  rest;  a 
met,  which  gives  another  reason  why 
plants  in  rooms  frequented  at  night  be- 
come weak  and  exhausted  sooner  than 
those  which  then  remain,  as  nature  dic- 
tates, unexcited  bv  lighL 

A  deficiency  of  light  decreases  the 
decomposing  power  of  the  leaves.  For 
this  reason  the  bes^  glass  should  al- 
ways be  employed  in  the  sashes  of 
the  hot*house,  conservatory,  and  other 
structures  of  the  forcing  department. 
But  the  benefit  sought  for  is  frastrated, 
if  that  glass  be  not  constantly  well 


cleansed.  The  best  glass,  if  dirty,  aK> 
lows  fewer  rays  of  light  to  pass  through 
than  inferior  ^ass  if  kept  bright. 

Solar  light  is  essential  to  the  ripening 
of  all  fruit;  it  will  not  ripen  in  the  dark ; 
and  the  greater  the  light's  intensitj 
and  the  lonser  its  daily  endurance,  the 
sweeter  and  the  higher  is  the  firuit's 
flavour.  No  ihiits  are  so  luscious  as 
those  grown  within  the  tropics,  and 
the  fruits  of  the  temperate  tone  are  ex* 
cellent  in  proportion  to  the  brightness 
of  its  seasons.  That  light  is  essential 
in  causing  the  colour  of  the  leaves  and 
other  parts  of  plants,  has  been  noticed 
already ;  and  it  aids  the  ripening  pro- 
cess of  fruit  in  a  similar  manner,  to 
convert  their  acid  and  mucilaginous 
constituents  into  sugar:  much  carbon 
and  hydrogen  have  to  be  got  rid  of ; 
and  this  is  effected,  if  light  bt  admitted, 
by  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  and 
watery  vapour.  How  light  operates  in 
promoting  this  and  other  decomposi- 
tions, which  are  efi'ected  by  the  vege- 
table organs,  is  at  present  a  mystery  ; 
but  so  it  is;  and  the  gardener  promotes 
its  access  as  much  as  lies  within  his 
power,  by  removing  overshadowing 
leaves,  by  employing  the  best  vlass  in 
his  hot-houses,  and  by  having  their  in* 
tenor  whitened ;  fbr  white  surfkees  re- 
flect all  the  rays  of  light  back  upon  the 
objects  those  surfaces  inclose. 

Almost  every  flower  has  a  particular 
degree  of  light  requisite  fbr  its  full  ex- 
pansion. The  blossoms  of  the  pea, 
and  other  papilionaceous  plants,  spread 
out  their  wings  in  fine  weather  to  adnut 
the  aolar  rays,  snd  again  close  them  at 
the  approach  of  night.  Plants  requiring 
powerful  stimulants,  do  not  expend  their 
flowers  until  noon ;  whilst  some  would 
be  destroyed  if  compelled  tor  open  in 
the  meridian  sun.  Or  such  is  the  night- 
blooming  cereus,  the  flowers  of  w&ch 
speedily  droop,  even  if  exposed  to  the 
blaxe  of  light  attendant  on  Indian  fee- 
tivities.— Prine.  ttf  OttrdmUng. 

LIGHTFOOTIA.  Three speeiee. 
Green-house  evergreen  shrubs.  Toung 
cuttings.    Loam  and  peat. 

UGU8TRUM.  Privet.  Three  ape 
cies,  and  more  varieties  of  L,  tmigart^ 
Hardy  evergreen  and  deciduous  ahrabe. 
Cuttings.  Common  soil.  Theevergieca 
varietMs  of  L.  witgart  make  a  good 
fence.    See  Htdget. 

LILACS.  Syrtnga  mOgmtU  and 
Pirtica,    Of  these  very  handy  almriw 
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tWre  are  minj  Ttrictias;  the  white, 
red,  mod  blue-flowered;  tod  of  the 
Penica,  also  the  paraley-leafed  and  the 
nge-leafed.  They  may  be  raited  fi'oin 
ncfcers,  layers,  cottinga,  and  seed ;  the 
sowing  and  plantiog  may  be  made  dur- 
iag  the  aatamn  in  any  common  soil. 

LILIUM.  Lily.  Thirty-five  species, 
ioeloding  the  common  white  lily  (L.  cari' 
didmm),  martagon  (X.  martag9n)y  tiger 
{L.  tigrinum)^  orange  (X.  aur'antium)^ 
bolb- bearing  (L.  bii&iferum)^  and  their 
Tarieties.  Besides  those  already  men- 
tioaed,  the  following  are  especially 
worthy  of  coltiTation : — 

Bronsiartii. 

■  loDgiilorum. 

Eximiom. 

JaponicQOB  longiflorum. 

Lancifoliom  album. 

— — —  panctatom. 

— — — ^  roseum. 

Orange. 

Speciosnro  mbrum. 

Superbom  pyramidalis. 

Veoastam. 

With  the  exception  of  X.  exinutmi, 
which  is  a  green-boose  bulb,  all  the 
others  are  hardy. 

Out-door  CM//iir«v— The  proper  time 
ibr  planting  and  transplaoting  them  ie 
in  antnmn,  when  their  flowers  and  stalks 
dseay,  which  is  generally  in  August  and 
September,  the  roots  being  then  at  rest 
for  a  short  space  of  time,  thooghthe  bulbs 
taken  up  at  the  aboTC  season  of  rest,  ma? 
be  kept  out  of  ground  if  necesaaty,  till 
October  or  November;  the  white  lilies, 
however,  do  not  succeed,  if  kept  long 
oet  of  the  earth;  and  all  the  others 
succeed  best  when  planted  again  as 
soon  as  possible.  Plant  them  four  or 
five  inches  deep,  and  at  good  distances 
from  one  another. 

None  of  the  sorts  require  any  par- 
ticular culture,  for  they  will  endure  all 
weathers,  so  no  more  is  necessary  than 
destroying  weeds  among  their  stems  by 
the  hoe,  and  supporting  with  sticks. 

They  may  all  remain  undisturbed  two 
or  three  years,  or  longer;  nor,  indeed, 
i«  it  proper  to  remove  these  sorts  of 
bulbs  oftener,  for  by  remaining,  thev 
flower  stronger  after  the  first  year.  It 
it,  however,  proper  to  take  up  the  bulbs 
entirely  every  three  or  four  years. 

fropagation.-'Bif  Q^ftli.— All  the 
sorts  of  these  roots  vield  oflbets  abund- 
utly  every  year,  which,  when  greatly 
waited,  may  be  taken  off  annually,  in 


autumn ;  otherwise  once  in  two  or  three 
years. 

The  small  offsets  should  then  be 
planted  in  beds  a  foot  asunder,  and 
three  deep,  to  remain  a  year  or  two ; 
and  the  large  bulbs  skould  be  planted 
again  in  the  borders,  &c.,  singly. 

By  Seed. — This  is  sometimes  prac- 
tised, but  more  particularly  for  the 
martagons,  to  obtain  more  varieties.  In 
autumn,  soon  afler  the  aeed  is  ripe,  sow 
it  in  pots  or  boxes  of  rich  light  esrth, 
half  an  inch  deep;  place  the  pots  in  a 
sheltered  tituation  all  winter,  and  the 
plant  will  appear  in  the  apring ;  in  April, 
remove  the  pott  to  have  only  the  room* 
ing  tun  all  the  summer,  giving  moderate 
waterings;  in  August,  transplant  the 
bulbs  into  nurserv-beds  in  flat  drills  an 
inch  deep,  and  three  or  four  aaunder ; 
but,  as  the  bulbs  will  be  very  small, 
scatter  the  earth  and  bulbs  together  in 
the  drills,  and  cover  them  with  earth 
the  above  depth ;  and  having  grown  here 
till  August  or  September  following^ 
tranaplant  into  another  bed,  placing 
them  eight  or  nine  inchea  each  way 
asunder,  here  to  remain  to  ahow  their 
first  flowers,  then  transplant  tbtem  finally. 
— i46ercrouiWtf. 

Poi'Cultvre.^The  following  excel- 
lent directions,  though  applicable  es- 
pecially to  L,  tpocioium  or  lanctfoHumy 
are  also  applicable  to  others  of  thie 
genus.  They  are  the  practical  directiona 
of  Mr.  Groom,  the  well-known  florist, 
of  Walworth,  near  London.  He  says:-^ 

**  To  cultivate  Idlia  in  the  greatest 
perfection,  they  should  be  removed  as 
rarely  as  possible,  and  only  when  the 
bulbe  become  too  dose ;  for  disturbing 
them  is  most  injurious  to  their  growth 
and  flowering." 

Buibifirom  Stomt.— To  obtain  these 
from  L,  specicnm,  and  the  practice 
would,  perhaps,  succeed  with  several 
othera,  Mr.  Groom  placed  pieces  of 
turfy  peat  round  the  stem,  with  room 
for  finer  peat  to  be  placed  next  the 
plant;  in  thia  bulba  were  very  success- 
fnllv  obtained. 

Potting, — «  Grow  them  in  pots  of 
large  sixe,  having  plenty  of  drainage, 
and  use  peat  only,  with  a  little  fine  sand 
for  the  aoil.  One  ffreat  point  is  to  keep 
the  bulbs,  particularly  the  largest,  at  a 
sufficient  depth,  to  allow  room  for  the 
stem-fibres  to  grow  ffreely.  When  they 
require  repotting,  which  should  only  be 
performed  whilst  the  bulbs  are  donoant. 
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they  ihoald  be  tarned  out  of  the  old 
pots,  and  the  crocks  should  be  carefully 
removed,  so  as  to  avoid  injuring  the 
fibres,  or  even  shaking  off  the  earth ; 
the  bulbs  are  then  to  be  repotted  in  a 
larger-sized  pot,  in  peat  and  sand,  with 
good  drainage. 

Raising  VarUtUs. — Mr.  Groom  ob- 
serves, that  **in  hybridizing,  care  should 
be  always  taken  to  save  seed  from  those 
flowers  which  have  the  best  shape;  for 
I  believe  the  form  of  the  future  flower 
is  much  more  dependent  on  the  kind 
from  which  the  seed  is  saved  than  upon 
that  which  furnishes  the  pollen;  the 
pollen  generally  gives  the  colour.  It  is 
also  highly  desirable  that  the  flower 
from  which  the  pollen  is  taken  should 
be  darker  than  that  producing  the  seed ; 
for  I  have  found  in  such  dases  the  seed- 
lings have  been  much  more  beautiful 
(being  frequently  spotted  or  striped), 
than  where  I  have  reversed  the  process. 
I  have  seen  this  occur  in  so  marked  a 
manner  in  the  ranunculus,  that  I  have 
adopted  it  as  a  principle,  never  to  take 
pollen  from  a  lighter  coloured  flower." 
~^Qard,  Chron. 

LILY.  *  Laium, 

LILY-HYACINTH.  ScUta  IdHa- 
hyacinthus, 

LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY.  Convai- 
laria  majaXi$» 

Soil  and  SUttation. — Clayey  loam, 
near  water,  and  where  the  noonday  sun 
is  intercepted  by  shade,  suits  it  best. 

Propagation. — Mr.  D.  Watts  com- 
municated a  paper  to  the  Regent's  Park 
Gardeners*  Society,  in  1845,  fVom  which 
the  following  are  extracts: — ''Before 
planting,  dig  over  and  well  break  the 
ground  about  nine  inches  deep,  then 
plant  the  roots  about  four  inches  apart, 
all  over  the  surface  of  the  ground,  giv- 
ing them  a  gentle  press  down  with  the 
thumb  and  finger,  and  then  cover  them 
about  four  inches  thick  with  the  same 
sort  of  soil.  On  forming  new  plantations 
of  this  plant,  I  select  all  the  flowering 
buds  from  my  stock  of  roots,  which  I 
plant  by  themselves,  but  in  the  same 
way  as  I  do  the  others.  If  equal  quan- 
tities of  each  can  be  had,  there  will  be 
equal  quantities  of  flowers  for  two  or 
three*  successive  seasons,  after  which 
they  should  be  all  uken  up,  the  roots 
divided,  and  replanted  in  the  same  way. 
At  the  time  of  replanting.  It  will  be 
requisite  to  leave  a  suflicient  quantity 


undisturbed,  fbr  the  purpose  of  lifUng, 
for  forcing  during  the  winter  months. 

Forcing,  —  Pot  them  in  thirty- two- 
sized  pots,  filled  to  within  three  and  a 
half  inches  of  the  rim  with  rich  loam, 
upon  which  the  roots  are  closely  placed, 
and  then  covered  about  two  inches  in 
thickness  with  equal  parts  of  leaf  mould 
and  sand ;  they  are  then  well  watered, 
so  as  to  settle  the  mould  about  the  roots ; 
place  them  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass,  in 
a  moist  stove,  or  forcing-house,  the 
temperature  of  which  may  range  from 
65^  to  76^,  and  take  care  thiit  the  soil 
does  not  become  dry.  When  they  are 
so  far  advanced  that  the  plants  show 
their  heads  of  flowers,  remove  them  into 
a  warm  green-house,  still  placing  them 
near  the  glass,  until  as  they  advance  in 
growth  they  are  withdrawn  by  degrees 
into  a  shaded-  part  of  the  house,  from 
whence  they  are  removed  to  the  draw- 
ing room  as  required,  their  places  to  be 
immediately  filled  with  others,  which 
are  similarly  treated*  and  thus  an  ample 
succession  will  be  kept  up.  Care  and 
attention  are  requisite  in  lifting  and 
selecting  the  plants  for  forcing;  they 
require  a  minute  examination  to  dis- 
tinguish those  that '  will  flower  fVom 
those  that  will  not,  the  onljr  diflerence 
being  that  the  buds  of  the  former  are 
more  round  and  short  than  thoee  of  the 
latter.»»— fVoHt<»f  Joum. 

LILY-PINK.    AphylUuUhMi, 

LILY-THORN.     Caitfhea, 

LIMB.    Citras  iimonum, 

LIME  is  valuable  as  a  manure,  (or 
some  one  or  more  of  its  sahs  enter  into 
the  composition  of  every  Tegetable. 
But  it  is  not  the  lime  of  every  district 
that  is  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Soose 
specimens  contain  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  magnesia,  which,  absorbing 
carbonic  acid  very  slowly,  remains  in  a 
caustic  state,  to  the  injury  of  the  roots 
of  the  plants,  and  the  diminution  of 
benefit  from  the  carbonic  acid  evolved 
by  the  decomposing  constituents  of  the 
soil.  Neither  can  the  gardener  apply 
it  to  all  his  soils  with  advantage.  Thus, 
peat  and  bog  earth  are  beneficial  to  the 
plants  grown  upon  them  by  their  con- 
taining gallic  and  other  acids  which  lime 
removes. 

To  garden  soil  of  the  aanal  etaple 

about  fifty  bushels  of  lime  per  acre  is  a 

sufficient  quantity.   If  the  soil  be  clayey 

I  the  quantity  may  be  doubled.     A  very 

I  ezeelleBt  manure  it  formed  by  niixiag 
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one  busbel  of  salt  with  e?ei7  two  bosh- 
els  of  lime. 

Lime  cannot  be  applied  to  the  soil 
too  fresh  from  the  kiln ;  for  if  allowed 
to  absorb  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  it 
b  rapidly  con?erted  into  chalk. 

*'  It  is  astonishing  how  ignorantly 
■eglectfbl  are  the  cultiTators  of  the 
soil,  when  their  crops  are  devastated 
by  the  alag,  not  to  dress  them  so  as  to 
render  the  surface  of  the  soil  quite 
white,  during  the  promise  of  a  few 
days'  dry  weather,  with  caustic  lime, 
h  is  instant  destruction  to  every  slug 
it  fklls  upon ;  and  those  that  it  misses 
are  destroyed  by  their  coming  in  con- 
tact with  it  when  moving  in  search  of 
food. 

*<  It  is  a  common  practice  to  born 
conch*grass,  docks,  gorse,  and  other 
vegetables,  which  are  very  retentive 
of  life,  or  slow  in  decay ;  a  more  une- 
coaomical,  unscientific  method  of  re- 
ducing to  a  state  beneficial  to  the  land 
of  wtuch  they  were  the  refuse,  cannot 
be  devised.  In  breaking  up  heaths, 
such  exnvas  are  very  abundant ;  but,  in 
all  cases,  if  the  weeds,  leaves,  &c., 
were  conveyed  to  a  hole  or  pit,  and, 
with  every  single  horse-load,  and  with 
barrow-loads  in  proportion,  a  bushel  of 
salt  and  a  half  bushel  of  lime  were  in- 
corporated, it  would  in  a  few  months 
form  a  mass  of  decayed  compost  of  the 
most  iertilixing  quality;  the  lime  re- 
taining many  of  the  gases  evolved  dur- 
ing the  putrefaction  of  the  vegetable 
matter,  and  the  salt  combining  with 
the  lime  to  destroy  noxious  animals, 
which  might  form  a  nidut  in  the  mass. 
By  this  plan  nearly  all  the  carbona- 
ceous matters  of  the  refuse  vegetables 
are  retained  ;  by  burning,  nearly  all  of 
them  are  dissipated."  —  Principles  of 
Gardening.  * 

lime  rubbish  is  the  old  mortar  and 
plaster  obtained  when  brick  buildings 
are  pulled  down.  It  is  an  excellent 
manure,  abounding  with  the  salts  of 
potash  and  lime.  It  should  be  reduced 
to  powder  before  spreading  and  digging 

LIME,  or  LINDEN-TREE.     TUia. 

LIME-WATER.  «As  water  can 
hold  only  a  certain  quantity  of  lime  in 
solution,  it  is  immaterial  how  much  of 
that  substance  you  mix  with  it.  The 
miztare  should  be  well  stirred,  and 
shoald  be  left  until  it  has  become  clear, 
when  it  wtU  be  fit  for  use.  The  best 
33 


mode  of  proceeding  is  to  take  forty 
ffallons  of  dean  water,  and,  half  *n 
hour  before  using,   put  one  peck  of 
fresb-slacked  lime  into  it.    As  soon  as 
it  is  clear  it  is  fit  for  use. 

"  A  watering-pot  containing  four  gal- 
lons will  water  a  bed  of  four  feet  by 
thirty  feet,  or  rows  of  cauliflowers, 
cabbages,  &c.,  of  double  the  lengths" 
^•Qard,  Chron, 

LIMNANTHES  Douglasii.  Hardy 
annoal  trailer.  Seed.  Sandy  loam  and 
shady  situation. 

LIMNOCHARIS.  Twospecies. 
Stove  perennial  aquatics.  Seed  and 
runners.    Water. 

LIMONIA.  Five  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs,  except  L.  scan^ 
denSf  which  is  a  climber.  Cuttings. 
Rich  light  loam  and  peat. 

LINANTHUS  diehotontu.  Hardy 
annual.    Seed.    Common  soil. 

LIN  ARIA.  Seventy-five  species. 
Hardy  annual  trailers,  and  herbaceous 
and  evergreen  shrubs,  except  L.  fruc' 
ticansy  and  L,  seoparia,  which  are 
green-house  evergreen  shrubs.  Seed 
or  cuttings.    Sandy  loam. 

LINCONIA.  Three  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Yoong  cut- 
tings.    Sandy  peat. 

LINDERNIA  pyxi<2aria.  Hardy  an- 
nual.    Seed.    Common  soil. 

LINDLEYA  mespiloides.  Half-har- 
dy evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings,  and 
grafts  on  the  common  thorn  and  larger 
ootoneasters.  Sandy  loam,  mixed  with 
calcareous  rubbish. 

LINDSiEA.  Five  species.  Stove 
and  green-house  ferns.  Division  and 
seed.    Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

LINN^A  horealis.  Hardy  evergreea 
trailer.    Division.    Shaded  peat  soil. 

LINUM.  Fifty-one  species.  Chiefly 
hardy  herbaceous  and  annuals;  a  few 
green-house  evergreen  shrubs.  Seed, 
division,  and  cuttings.  Sandy  loam 
and  a  littlepeat. 

LION'S-EAR.    Leonatis. 

LION'S-FOOT.    Leontopodium, 

LION'S-TAIL.    Leanotis  leonurus, 

LI  PARI  A  spfuerica.  Green-house 
evergreen  shrub.  Yoong  cuttings. 
Sandy  loam  and  peat.  Not  too  mneh 
water. 

LIPARIS.  Fifteen  species.  Stove 
epiphytes  and  orchids.  All  propagated 
by  offsets.  Epiphytes  in  peat  and  pot- 
sherds ;  terrestrial  orchids  in  sandy  peat 
and  sandy  loam. 
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LIP08T0MA  eaiiiiNiiici2(^a.  Stove 
erergreen  tree.  Cattingi.  Loam  and 
peat. 

LIPPIA.  Two  apeciee.  Store.  X. 
dulcis,  herbaceoug ;  L.  purpurea,  ever- 
green shrub.  Cuttings.  Rich  light  soil . 
LIQUIDAMBAR.  Two  species. 
Hardy  deciduous  trees.  Seed  and  cut- 
tings.   Common  soil. 

LIQUID-MANURE  is  the  most  sd- 
vantageous  form  in  which  fertilizers 
can  be  applied  by  the  gardener  to  his 
crops.  It  is  the  most  economical ,  most 
prompt,  and  most  efficient  mode.  The 
manure  is  presented  to  the  roots  in  one 
of  the  only  forms  in  which  the  roots 
can  imbibe  food,  and  the  manure  is 
spread  regularly  through  the  texture  of 
tne  soil.  If,  instead  of  digging  in  sta- 
ble-manure, esch  crop  was  watered 
occasionally  with  liquid-mtnure,  the 
produce  would  be  finer  and  more 
abundant. 

My  brother,  Mr.  Cuthbert  Johnson, 
•ays,  in  his  excellent  work  on  "Fer- 
tilizers:**^ 

«  I  have  oflen  employed  with  decided 
effect,  in  my  own  garden,  for  vines, 
peach,  and  standard  apple-trees,  liquid- 
manure,  prepared  eitner  by  mixing  one 
part  by  weight  of  cow-dung  with  four 
parts  of  water,  or  the  collected  drain- 
age of  the  stable  and  cow-hoose.  It 
has  been  found  advantageous  to  plants 
cultivated  in  stoves  to  apply  even  a 
liquid-manure,  composed  of  six  quarts 
of  soot  to  a  hogshead  of  water;  and  al- 
though this  is  a  very  unchemical  mix- 
tor<J,  yet  it  has  been  found  by  Mr. 
Rob^tson  to  be  peculiarly  gratenil  and 
Dourishing  to  pines,  causing  them  to 
assunke  an  unusually  deep  healthy 
green  ;  and,  for  atoved  mulberry,  vine, 
peach,  and  other  plants,  the  late  Mr. 
Knight,  of  Downton,  employed  a  lio^id- 
'  manure,  composed  of  one  part  of  the 
'  dung  of  domestic  poultry  and  four  to 
ten  parts  of  water,  with  the  most  excel- 
lent result."— >/o^ntoii  on  Fertilizer$, 

Quano  Liquid  Manure. — Ten  gallons 
of  water  will  readily  dissolve,  or  keep 
■ospended  in  a  state  of  minate division, 
about  60  lbs.  weight  of  guano.  When 
applied  to  plants,  not  more  than  five 
ounces  should  be  added  to  that  quantity 
of  water.  If  it  be  made  stronger,  it 
injures  dr  ktUa  the  planta  to  which  it  is 
applied. 

Sheep^i-dungfifempiQied  for  making 


liquid  manure,  should  be  t  pat^  to  thir- 
ty gallons. 

When  couhdung  is  used,  boiling  wa- 
ter should  be  first  poured  upon  it,  as  it 
is  apt  to  be  full  of  doatructive  larw. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  and  any  other 
salt  of  ammonia,  must  not  be  used  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  to  each  gal- 
lon. 

LIQUORICE.  Glycyrrhixa  glabra, 
is  only  admitted  into  the  garden  for  its 
pharmaceutical  properties. 

Soil  and  Situation, — It  thrives  best 
in  a  rich  light  soil,  two  or  three  feet 
deep,  which  should  be  trenched  com- 
pletely to  the  bottom  before  planting. 
When  manure  is  added,  it  should  be 
regularly  mixed  throughout  the  texture 
of  the  soil.  In  shallow  or  poor  ground 
it  will  not  succeed :  the  situation  can- 
not be  too  open. 

Tinu  and  Mode  qf  Planting. — It  is 
propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  side-root*, 
which  spring  from  the  crown  of  the 
plants,  and  run  horizontally  just  beneath 
the  surface,  which  may  be  planted  in 
January,  February,  or  early  in  March. 
Each  set  should  be  about  two  inches 
beneath  the  surface.  The  only  cultiva- 
tion they  require  is  to  be  frequently 
hoed,  to  keep  them  clear  of  weeds 
throughout  their  growth ;  and  in  aotuma 
the  decayed  stalks  to  be  cut  down,  and 
the  earth  stirred  between  the  rows. 

The  roots  are  not  fit  for  use  until  of 
three  or  four  years'  growth.  The  sea- 
son for  taking  them  up  is  December, 
January,  or  February.  A  trench  must 
be  dug  reffularly  along  each  row,  quite 
down  to  Uie  extremity  of  the  principal 
roots,  which  descend    two   feet 


more. 

LIRIODENDRON  tul^era,%nd  one 
variety  X.  7.  obtu$ifolia.  Hardy  decidn- 
ous  tree.    Seed.    Rich  light  loam. 

LISIANTHUS.  Eight  species.  Stove 
planta,  evergreen,  herbaceous,  and  an- 
nual. Seed  or  cuttings.  Sandy  leam 
and  peat. 

L,  Ruuellianut  is  a  half^hardj  biea* 
nial.  Mr.  Cuthill,  of  Denmark  Hill, 
near  London,  is  its  most  successful  cul- 
tivator; and  the  directions  given  by 
him,  with  some  other  auggeations,  are 
aa  follow  :— 

Sow  the  first  week  of  March  in  a 
forty-eight  pot.  FiU  the  pot  rm  firmly 
with  a  compos!  of  loam,  and  leaf  monid 
or  peat,  in  equal  proportieaa,  mixed 
with  a  little  aand;  over  the 
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pat  half  an  inch  in  deptk  of  damp  sand, 
and  on  this,  being  first  pressed  flat,  the 
seed  is  to  be  sown,  and  covered  with  a 
little  dry  river-sand.  Cover  the  top  of 
the  pot  with  a  piece  of  glass,  and  keep 
in  a  temperature  o(  70°'.  ^ilever  water 
on  the  top,  but  keep  in  a  pan  con- 
stantly supplied  with  water.  When  the 
seedlings  are  three  weeks  old,  prick 
oot  singly  into  sixties :  the  compost  as 
before,  with  plenty  of  drainage.  When 
established  give  water  abundantly,  both 
in  the  pans  and  over  the  foliage,  and 
keep  in  a  temperature  of  about  80°. 
In  August  top  them  at  every  joint,  and 
six  weeks  afler  shift  into  K>rty-eights. 
Give  water  now  only  in  pans — for  the 
surface  of  the  earth  must  be  kept  dry — 
once  a  fortnight  in  dry  weather,  else 
once  a  month;  and  retain  the  plants 
through  the  winter  in  a  temperature  be- 
tween 50°  and  60°.  As  February  closes 
remove  them  to  a  temperature  of  about 
75^,  moving  them,  as  soon  as  vegeta- 
tion is  renewed,  into  eights.  They  now 
require  a  high  temperature,  about  80^ 
or  85^,  abundance  of  water,  and  some 
liquid-manure.  If  kept  in  a  pit  during 
the  winter,  they  must  not  at  first,  when 
moved  into  a  house,  be  exposed  to  the 
sun's  rays.  They  will  bloom  in  July, 
and  continue  in  flower  two  or  three 
months,  if  supplied  abundantly  with 
water  or  liquid  manure.  Dryness  of 
soQ  occasions  a  speedy  fall  of  the  blos- 
soms.—^oAn^on't  Qardener^$  Almanack. 

LISSANTHE.  Seven  species.  Green- 
boQse  evergreen  shrubs.  Young  cut- 
tings in  spring.  Sandy  peat.  Repot 
into  larger  pots  before  moving  fi!t>m 
green-boose  in.  summer. 

LISSOCHILUS  ro9tu$.  Stove  epi- 
phyte.   Offsets.    Peat  and  pouherds. 

LISTS,  for  fastening  trees  against 
walls,  are  usually  merely  shreds  of 
woollen  cloth  cut  into  lengths  varying 
from  two  to  four  inches.  Strips  of  very 
thin  sheet-lead  are  preferable  as  not 
harbouring  insects;  and,  if  there  be 
any  truth  in  electricity  being  beneficial 
to  growing  plants,  lead  thus  employed 
should  improve  their  growth ;  for,  with 
the  nails,  it  forms  a  gentle  galvanic 
battery.  Wires  and  twine  have  been 
recommended  to  tie  the  branches  to  the 
walls;  but  the  process  is  tedious,  and 
cuts  are  inflicted,  inducing  gum  and 
canker.  Shreds  of  a  black,  blue,  or  red 
colour  look  best,  harmonizing  with  that 
of  the  leaves.    If  old  lists  are  re-em- 


ployed they  should  be  previously  boiled 
to  destroy  the  larvn  of  insects.  ' 

LITHOSPERMUM.  Fiaeen  species. 
Chiefly  hardy,  herbaceous,  and  ever- 
green perennials.  L.  dispernum,  and  JL. 
tehtafiJarum  are  annuals.  L.  dUHchum 
and  X.  teabrum  are  green-house  herba- 
ceoua.  Seed  or  cuttings.  Light  calca- 
reous soil. 

LITTiRA  geminifiora.  Green-bouse 
evergreen  perennial.  Suckers.  Sandy 
loam. 

LIVISTONIA.  Two  species.  Stove 
palms.    Seed.    Sandy  loam. 

LOAM  is  a  very  indefinite  term :  al- 
most everv  cultivator  of  the  soil  asso- 
ciates wito  it  a  different  explanation. 
In  some  parts  of  England  clay  is  so 
called,  and  in  others  it  is  emplovod  to 
designate  brick-earth !  As  usually  em- 
ployed, it  really  is  only  synonymous 
with  the  word  soil;  for  it  has  to  be 
qualified  by  the  terms,  turfy,  sandy, 
clayey,  and  chalky,  just  as  turf,  sand, 
clay,  or  chalk  predominate.  Th^n, 
what  is  hazel  loam  T  Why,  no  other 
than  a  rich  friable  soil,  having  a  dark 
brown  or  hazel  colour,  owing  to  the 
predominance  of  decaying  vegetable 
matters.  Before  long,  we  nope  to  see 
determined  how  much  silica  is  to  be 
understood  as  existing  in  a  loam  termed 
sandy,  and  how  mnch  alumina  in  that 
which  is  correctly  termed  clayey. 

The  following  is  the  analysis  of  a 
hazel  loam : — 
Silica  and  quartz  sand    .     .    95.0 

Alumina  . 3.0 

Vegetable  matters      ...      5.0 

Oxide  of  iron 1.5 

Lirae,soda,  oxide  of  manganese  0.25 
Gypsum,  phosphate  of  lime,)     ^  ^ 

and  common  salt  .  .  J 
Such  a  loam  is  useful  to  render  light 
soils  more  retentive,  and  heavy  soils 
more  porous;  but,  for  this  purpose, 
must  bo  applied  at  the  rate  of  100  toas 
per  acre. 

Maiden  loam  is  soil  taken  from  the 
surface  of  a  pasture. 

LOASA.  Nine  species.  Chiefly  hardy 
and  green-house  annuals.  L.  incana  is 
a  green-house  evergreen  trailer.  Seed. 
Light  soil.  L,  placet  is  a  dangerous 
stinging  plant.  Mr.  Hallidayj  gardener 
at  Elmham  Hall,  gives  these  directions 
for  cultivating: — 

<«X.  tof«ri/ta.— Plants  of  this,  saved 
from  seeds  sown  in  the  sprins,  kept  in 
pots  during  the  summer^  shifted  twice 
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or  oflener  in  the  course  of  the  antumn, 
■o  as  to  require  a  twentj^fonr  sized  pot 
about  March,  make  good  green-house 
plants  for  the  same  season.  Planted 
out  at  the  same  time  as  other  Balf- 
hardies,  in  a  shaded  situation,  it  also 
makes  a  good  bed  for  the  flower* garden, 
putting  a  stiff,  branchy  pea-stake  to 
each  plant  for  it  to  run  upon.  But  it 
best  unfolds  its  beauty  upon  a  north 
wall,  planted  out  in  a  rich,  light  soil, 
with  four  or  more  pieces  of  line  to 
each  plant  for  the  shoots  to  climb." — 
Gcrd.  Chron, 

LOAVING.    See  Heading. 

LOBELIA.  Eighty-four  species. 
Chiefly  hardy  and  green-house  herba- 
ceous plants.  Some,  however,  are  an* 
nual,  and  others  require  the  heat  of  a 
stove.  Herbaceous  are  propagated  by 
division;  shrubby  by  cuttings;  annuals 
by  seed.  Sandy  loam  and  peat  suit 
them  all. 

LOBSTER-SHELLS.  See  Animal 
Matters. 

LOCUST-TREE.    Hymenaa, 

LODDIGESIA  oxalidifolia.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings.  Sandy 
loam  and  peat. 

LOMATIA.  Five  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings.  Sand 
and  peat. 

LONCHITES.  Two  species.  Stove 
ferns.    Division.    Turfy  loam  and  peat. 

LONCHOCARPUS.  Nine  species. 
Stove  evergreen  trees.  Young  cuttings. 
Loam  and  peat. 

LONGCHAMPSIAcapi7/i/o/ta. 
Hardy  annual.    Seed.    Common  soil. 

LONDON-PRIDE.  Saxifraga  um- 
brota, 

LONICERA.  Honeysuckle.  Eigh- 
teen species.  Hardy  deciduous  shrubs 
and  twiners.  Cuttings  in  autumn.  Com- 
mon soil. 

LOOKING-GLASS  TREE.  Heri- 
tiera, 

LOOSESTRIFE.    LytUaaehia. 

LOPEZIA.  Six  species.  Hardy  an- 
nuals and  green-house  biennials.  All 
require. to  be  raised  in  a  hot-bed  ;  the 
annuals  to  be  removed  to  a  south 
border,  and  the  others  to  the  green- 
house. 

LOPHANTHUS.  Five  species. 
Hardy  herbaceous  perennials.  Division 
and  cuttings.    Common  soil. 

LOPHIOLA  tturea.  Hardy  herbace- 
ous.    Division.    Damp  peat  soil. 

liOPHIRA   ejfticana.     Stove    eTtr- 


green  tree.   Cuttings.   Sandy  loam  and 
peat.    Little  water. 

LOPHOSPERMUM.  Three  species. 
Half-hardy  evergreen  climbers.  Cut- 
tings.   Rich  light  loam. 

LOPIMIA  malacophylla.  Stove  ever- 
green shrub.  Young  cuttings.  Rich 
light  soil. 

LOQUAT.  Eriobotrya  japonua. 
The  following  are  the  best  directions 
we  have  for  its  cultivation : — 

*<  Light  sandy  loam,  which  k  na* 
turally  rich,  suits  the  loquat  well. 
Young  plants  may  be  purchased  of  the 
London  nurserymen ;  but  they  should 
be  rejected  if  they  have  not  been  graft- 
ed on  the  common  mesnilns  gennanicay 
or  some  other  nearly  allied  genius.'* 

*<  They  may  be  propagat^  by  seeds 
or  Inyers ;  but  if  so  raised,  they  most  be 
aderwards  graded.  They  may  be  plant- 
ed six  or  eight  feet  apart  in  the  house ; 
but  when  they  become  too  crowded 
every  alternate  plant  should  be  re- 
moved on  small  hillocks  of  earth  cor- 
responding with  the  size  of  the  plants, 
which,  as  they  advance  in  growth,  may, 
from  time  to  time,  have  fresh  earth 
added  to  their  roots  until  the  border  is 
fllled  level.  Care  must  be  taken,  whilst 
the  plants  are  young,  to  make  them 
produce  the  requisite  quantity  of 
branches  close  to  the  graft,  by  shorten- 
ing the  shoots,  or  by  pinching  ott  the 
tips. 

*<  The  loquat  is  half-hardy ;  aikd  it 
will  therefore  be  necessary  to  keep  a 
little  fire  in  the  house  in  winter,  to  pre- 
vent the  Oost  from  injuring  the  plants. 
The  trees  bloom  naturally  at  that 


son;  but  in  this  respect  are  almost  at 
the  command  of  the  gardener.  They 
may  be  forced  into  bloom  in  autumn ; 
or,  by  keeping  the  house  Tery  cool  in 
winter,  their  blooming  may  be  retarded 
until  spring. 

«  The  temperature,  during  the  grow- 
ing seasons,  may  correspond  with  that 
which  is  given  to  the  peach  wh<ui 
forced. 

«  When  the  fruit  is  gathered,  more  air 
should  be  admitted  into  the  house.  In 
autumn  the  sashes  might  be  entirely  re- 
moved, for  a  short  time,  so  long  as  there 
is  no  danger  of  fVost. 

"  Though  a  separate  house  is  higUy 
desirable  to  cultivate  the  loquat  in,  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  it  will  not 
grow  and  fruit  elsewhere.  If  It  can  be 
accommodated  with  ^the  back-wall  of  a 
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pioe  or  plant-ftove,  with  a  border  of 
two  or  three  feet  in  breadth  to  grow  io, 
it  will  socceed  remarkably  well.  It  is 
fir  from  being  a  tender  tree,  or  one 
difiScult  to  manage,  being  of  a  robust, 
baalthj  habit,  and  requiring  but  little 
atteotion. 

"  Some  people  eat  the  fl-uit  before  it  it 
quite  ripe,  at  which  period  it  has  an 
agreeable  acid  flavour ;  but  to  obtain  a 
luscious,  melting,  highly-flavoured  fruit, 
it  ^outd  hang  on  the  trees  until  some- 
what shrivelled.   It  is  probable  that  the 


each  pot,  and  fill  them  with  the  above 
compost,  about  three  parts  full,  press 
this  down  in  the  centre  of  the  pot,  and 
fill  the  remainder  of  the  pot  with  silver 
sand ;  give  them  a  good  watering  to 
settle  the  cuttings,. then  take  a  large 
pot  and  fill  it  half  full  of  draining,  and 
the  remainder  with  sand  or  gravel,  and 
then  plunge  four  of  the  litde  pots  in 
this  lai^e  one,  and  place  a  bell-glass 
over  them.  Plunge  in  bottom-heat,  and 
in  about  a  month  the  cuttings  are  rooted 
and  fit  for  potting  off  into  small  sixty- 


fruit  would  ripen  on  the  back-wall  ofj  pots;  keep  them  close  for  about  a  week 
some  green-bouse,  if  it  had  plenty  of  or  so.'* 


li^ht  and  air ;  at  all  events  it  is  worth  a 
trial."— Cord.  Chron, 

LORD  ANSON'S  PEA.  Laihyrtu 
nagtllanicus, 

liOTE.    Zlzyphm  lattt$. 

LOTUS.  Forty  speciee.  Mostly 
hardy  and  half-hardy  annual  and  peren- 
nial trailers.  Perennials  are  increased 
by  cuttings ;  and  the  annuals  by  seed, 
in  any  light  soil. 


Grq^n^.-^  Mr.  Beaton  grafts  the 
Luculia  upon  stocks  of  Bwrchellia  ca- 
pentit. — Gard,  Chron, 

4/'ir«r-Cu^hire.—-«  Drainage  is  abso- 
lutely indispensable  for  lAiadia,  Dur- 
ing the  summer  and  early  autumnal 
noonths  water  should  be  freely  supplied, 
and  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves,  as 
well  as  the  whole  plant,  repeatedly 
washed  with  the  fine  rose  of  the  syringe. 


LOUREA.     Two  species.    Stove  hi-  pThe   general  waterings  must  also  be 


esnials.    Seed.    Light  rich  loam. 

LOUSEWORT.    FediadarU. 

LOUSE.    Se^AphU, 

LOVE-APPLE.  Lyeopersieon  cscti- 
kKhm,    See  Tomato. 

LOVE-LIES-BLEEDING.  Amaran- 
(kut  eauddtut, 

LOWEA  berberrifolia.  Half-hardy 
deciduous  shrub.  $eed  and  layers; 
nody  loam  and  peat.  Common  salt 
aj»plied  occasionally  is  beneficial. 

LOZOT^NIA  rotaria,  is  a  small 
moth,  of  which  the  caterpillar  feeds 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  rose  tree.  Mr. 
Cortis  says,  that — '<  The  eggs  are  laid 
in  the  summer  or  autumn,  and  hatch 
with  the  opening  leaves;  and  the  little 
caterpillar  begins  at  once  to  form  a  re- 
sidence by  drawing  two  or  more  leaflets 
together,  on  which  it  feeds.  This  ope- 
ration soon  points  out  where  the  cater- 
pillar is,  and  the  best  method  which 
we  know  of  getting  rid  of  it,  is  hand- 
picking,  which  should  be  practised  as 
■000  as  the  operation  of  the  caterpillar 
becomes  visible.*' — Cord.  Chron. 

LVC\]  LI  A.  grcUisiima,  Green-house 
evergreen  shrub. 

Propagation  by  Cuttingi. — **  In  pro- 
pagating this  take  a  piece  of  light  peat 
and  break  it  quite  fine,  add  about  one- 
third  of  fine  silver  sand,  mix  this  well 
together,  and  taking  aome  small  thumb 
poti,  place  one  crock  at  the  bottom  of 


gradually  diminished  in  September,  and 
afterwards  administered  very  sparingly, 
for  the  fine  fibrous  roots  are  easily  in- 
jured by  too  much  moisture.  It  requires 
a  much  cooler  treatment  than  it  gene- 
rally receives,  and  should  never  be 
grown  in  a  pot  when  it  can  be  planted 
out  in  a  conservatory."—- Gord.  Chron, 

**  It  is  not  inclined  to  grow  naturally,^ 
and  therefore  should  not  be  stimulated 
in  the  spring  and  early  summer.  During 
that  period  it  ahould  be  kept  in  a  green- 
house :  towards  the  end  of  May  and 
the  beginning  of  June,  it  should  be 
planted  out  in  a  warm  place  rather 
sheltered  from  the  sun.  In  August  or 
September  it  should  be  taken  up  and 
repotted,  and  placed  in  a  vinery  or  cool 
hot-house.  It  will  then  grow  vigoroue- 
ly,  and  form  its  head  of  blossoms, 
which  are  both  beautiful  and  fragrant, 
and  expand  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  winter.  It  may  be  kept  in  the 
drawing  room  without  injury  till  it  has 
done  flowering,  and  should  then  be  re- 
turned to  the  green-house." -— Gcird. 
Chnm, 

L  U  C  U  M  A.  Four  species.  Stove 
evergreen  trees.  Ripe  cuttings.  Rich 
sandy  loam. 

L  U  H  £  A  paniculata.  Stove  ever- 
green climber.  Cuttings.  Peat  and 
loam. 

LUISIA  alpina.    Stove  epiphyte. 
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Lateral  ehootSysiz  inches  long;  attached 
to' blocks  of  charred  wood. 

LUMNITZERA  moschaia,  a  green- 
house annual ;  and  L,  tenuiftora,  a  store 
herbaceous  perennial.  The  first  by 
seed,  the  second  by  division.  Cororoon 
soil. 

LUNARIA.  Honesty.  Two  species. 
Hardy  biennial  and  perennial.  Seed. 
Common  shaded  soil. 

LUNGWORT.    Pulmonaria, 

LUPINUS.  Lupine.  Fifty-seven 
species.  Chiefly  hardy  annual  and  herb- 
aceous plants.  Of  these  the  propagation 
is  eflTected  by  seed  in  the  open  ground 
in  March,  April,  and  May,  observing 
that  as  too  copious  moisture  is  apt  to 
rot  the  seed,  they  should  not  be  sowed 
earlier  than  the  middle  or  latter  end  of 
March,  except  on  very  dry,  warm  soils. 

The  annual  sorts  should  be  sowed  at 
once  in  the  places  where  the  plants  are 
to  flower,  for  they  do  not  succeed  by 
transplantation,  and  to  have  a  succes- 
sion of  bloom,  about  three  or  four  dif- 
ferent sowings  may  be  necessary  horn 
about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  March 
until  June,  especially  the  yellow  sort, 
whose  bloom  is  rather  of  short  dura- 
tion ;  observing  to  sow  all  the  sorts  in 
patches,  fbur,  five,  or  six  seeds  in  each, 
near  an  inch  deep,  and  when  the  plants 
come  up,  leave  only  three  of  the  best 
of  them,  though  of  the  large  kind  one 
or  two  may  be  suflicient  in  each  place. 
When  large  quantities  are  required  for 
noseffoys  to  supply  the  markets,  fcc.,  as 
practised  about  London  with  the  yellow 
sweet  scented  sort,  they  may  be  sowed 
in  rows  in  beds,  drilling  them  in  an  inch 
deep,  allowing  a  foot  between  the  rows. 
Keep  them  elean  from  weeds,  which  is 
all  the  culture  they  require:  the  first 
■own  plants  will  furnish  plenty  of  ripe 
seed.  If  some  seeds  are  sowed  in  au- 
tumn, in  September,  in  a  warm  dry  situ- 
ation, the  plants  will  come  up,  and 
often  stand  the  winter  tolerably  well, 
and  flower  early  the  following  year ; 
or,  if  some  are  sowed  in  pots,  especial- 
ly the  giant  sort,  comprising  the  Large 
Blue,  and  the  Rose  Lupine,  which  in 
wet  autumns  ripen  seed  but  indifferent- 
1  Vy  so  that  by  placing  the  pots  in  a  gar- 
aen  frame,  to  have  occasional  protection 
fVom  hard  fVost,  they  will  flower  early 
in  the  following  summer,  so  as  to  per- 
fect seeds  before  they  are  attackea  by 
the  autumnal  rains. 

The  perennial  sort  may  be  towed 


either  in  patches  in  the  difi*erent  com- 
partments as  already  observed,  for  the 
plants  to  remain  where  sowed ;  or  may 
be  sowed  in  beds  in  drills  for  tran*- 
plantation ;  but  as  the  plants  generally 
send  their  roots  deep  into  the  ground, 
they  generally  succeed  best  when  per- 
mitted to  remain  where  raised. — AbtT" 
CTonbit. 

LUXEMBURGIAet/iosa.  Stove 
evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings.  Light  rich 
loam. 

LYCASTE.  Four  species.  Stove 
epiphyte.  Offsets.  Peat  and  pot- 
sherds. 

LYCHNIS.  Twenty  species.  HanW 
herbaceous,  except  JL.  t^iroia  and  Ju 
githagOf  which  are  annuals.  Seed  or 
divisions,  the  latter  to  be  annually  re- 
peated.   Light  rich  loam. 

LYCIUM.  Sixteen  species.  Hardy 
and  half-hardy  deciduous  and  ever- 
green shrubs  and  climbers.  Cuttings. 
Light  loam. 

LYCOPERSICON.  Nine  spe- 
cies. Hardy  annuals,  except  £.  pern- 
vianumy  which  is  a  stove  herbaoeons 
perennial.    See  Love- Apple, 

LYON,  John.  Mr.  Lyon  was  bom 
in  Scotland, and  emigrated  to  this  coun- 
try about  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent century.  He  shortly  thereafter 
entered  into  the  employ  of  the  late 
Wm.  Hamilton,  and,  tor  several  years,  v 
superintended  his  choice  collection  of 
exotic  plants  at  the  <*  Woodlands.*'  Mr. 
Lyon  subsequently  became  a  regular 
collector  of  American  plants  and  seeds 
for  exportation,  and  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  object  made  frequent  excursions 
to  the  south  and  west.  His  collections 
were  usually  congregated  at  the  Nur- 
sery grounds  of  liis  ^ends  at  Phila- 
delphia, and,  when  properly  prepared, 
were  by  him  taken  to  Europe.  He 
made  a  number  of  trips  to  England, 
each  time  carrying  with  him  large  lots 
of  our  native  plants,  which  met  with 
ready  sale  at  liberal  prices.  Thirty  or 
forty  years  ago  the  communication  with 
Europe  was  not  so  trifling  a  matter  as 
at  present,  and  a  journey  of  some  thoe- 
sand  miles  in  search  of  floral  treasures, 
and  their  transportation  across  the  At- 
lantic, was  ouite  an  event  in  the  horti- 
cultural world.  Mr.  Lyon  was  a  man 
of  cultivated  mind,  and,  to  a  good  plain 
education,  such  as  most  of  his  country- 
men receive,  he  had  added  the  results 
of  extensive  reading  and  observatioo. 
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He  died  aboQtthe  year  1816,  whilst  on  { 
t  collecting  journey  in  TennMtee,  from 
fever  contracted    by  ezposore   whilst 
travelling  on  horseback. 

LYON  I  A.  Six  species.  Hardy 
evergreen  ahmbs.  Layers  and  seed. 
Peat. 

LYONSIA  ttranunea.  Stove  ever^ 
green  twiner.  Cnttings.  Loam  and  peat. 

LYSIMACHIA.  Twenty  spe- 
cies. Hardy  herbaceous  perennials  and 
annuals,  except  L.  atro^urpurea  and  L. 
maeulata,  which  require  a  green-house. 
L,  tkyrt^fUrra  is  an  aquatic.  Annuals 
by  seed  ;  others  by  division.  Common 
soil. 

LY8IN£MA.  Five  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings. 
Sandy  peat. 

LYTURUM.  Eleven  species.  Hardy 
herbaceous  and  annuals.  Division  or 
seed.    Common  soil. 

MABA  Inixifolia,  a  stove  evergreen 
shrub,  and  M.  laurina,  a  green-house 
evergreen  trailer.  Ripe  cuttings.  Loam 
aid  peat. 

MACLBANIA  longifiora.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings.  Light 
loam. 

MACLEAYA  eordaU.  Hardy  herb- 
aceous perennial.  Division,  and  seeds. 
Rich  mould. 

MACLURA.  Three  species.  M. 
amaniiaca  is  a  hardy  deciduous  tree ; 
the  two  others,  stove  evergreen  trees. 
Ripe  cuttings.  Turfy  loam  and  peat. 
M.  aurantiaca,  the  Ossge  Orange,  is 
admirably  adapted  for  hedges  :  it  is  of 
rapid  growth,  perfectly  hardy  ss  ftr 
north  as  Pennsylvania,  is  not  subject  to 
diseaae,  is  armed  with  sharp  spines 
which  pain  on  puncture,  and,  abouAd- 
hig  in  acrid  juice,  is  not  browsed  by  cat- 
tle. With  these  qualities  it  is,  we  think, 
destined  to  be  extensively  used  as  a 
hedge  plant. 

M'MAHON,  Bernard,  was  a  native 
of  Ireland.  Implicated  in  the  disastrous 
rebellion  of '98,  he  fled  to  this  country, 
and  was  for  some  years  connected  with 
a  political  newspaper  of  Philadelphia. 
Oar  purpose  is,  however,  to  refer  to  Mr. 
M'MahoB  as  associated  with  the  subject 
of,  this  work.  Mr.  M.  ultimately  esta- 
blished himself  as  a  Nursery  and  Seeds- 
man in  that  city,  and  published  an  ex- 
cellent hook  on  gardening,  the  '<  Ame- 
ricsn  Gardener's  Calendar,*'  which  was 
lavourably  received,  and  opportunely 
issaedy  for  at  that  time  information  on 


the  art,  of  which  it  treated,  was  in  the 
United  States  much  needed.  He  was 
said  to  have  been  a  man  of  liberal  edu- 
cation, and  an  ardent  admirer  of  horti- 
culture. It  is  probable  his  love  for  it 
led  to  his  embarking  in  the  sale  of 
plants  and  seeds  as  a  profession.  la 
connection  with  his  seed-store,  Mr.  M. 
established  a  Nursery  near  the  city,  and ' 
concentrated  many  interesting  spcci- 
roens  on  his  grounds.  They  were,  at  t 
later  day,  under  the  msnagement  of  his 
son,  but  are  now,  we  believe,  no  longer 
cultivated  as  a  Nursery. 

MACRADENIA.  Three  species. 
Stove  orchids.    Division.    Wood. 

MACROCNEMUM.  Two  species. 
Stove  evergreen  trees.  Cuttings.  Loam 
and  peat. 

MACROPODIUM  laciniahtm, 
A  hardy  annual,  increased  by  seeds;  and 
M.  fUvaUf  a  hardy  herbaceous  peren- 
nial, increased  by  cuttings.  A  light 
tich  soil  suits  them  both. 

MACROTYS  racemoea.  Hardy 
herbaceous  perennial.  Division.  Rich 
soil. 

MADAGASCAR  NUTMEG.  Jga- 
thophylhtm. 

MADAGASCAR  POTATO.  Solanum 
anguivi, 

MAD- APPLE.    Solanum  ifuanttm. 

MADDER.    Rutda. 

MADIA.  Two  species.  Hardy  an- 
nuals.   Seeds.    Common  soil. 

MADWORT.    Alyssum. 

M^SA.  Five  species.  Stove  ever- 
green shrubs  or  trees.  Cuttings.  Peat 
and  loam. 

MAGNOLIA.  Fourteen  species. 
They  are  chiefly  hardy  deciduous  trees, 
but  M.  grand(flora,  and  its  varieties, 
require  protection  in  Pennsylvania,  in 
severe  winters,  especially  if  the  soil1>e 
not  thoroughly  drained*  The  next  most 
worthy  of  cultivation  are  3f.  acumtmita, 
M.  macrophylUt,  Af.  glauca,  and  M,  pur- 
purea, 

Planting,-^The  best  season  for  plant- 
ing all  the  species  is  early  in  spring, 
though  as  those  sorts  which  are  in  pots 
may  be  turned  out  with  the  ball  of 
earth  aboi^t  their  roots,  they  may  be 
occasionally  transplanted  in  Octobef  or 
beginning  of  November.  Observe,  ae 
they  are  rather  of  a  tender  nature  in 
their  younger  growth,  it  is  proper  to 
allot  them  a  sheltered  sunny  situation, 
and  dry  soil ;  snd  all  of  them  should  be 
atationed  in  the  most  conspicuous  point 
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of  view,  and  not  too  closely  crowded 
with  shrubs  of  inferior  merit. 

MAGPIE  MOTH.    See  Abraxoi, 

M  A  U  E  R  N I  A.  Thirteen  species. 
Green-honse  evergreen  shrubs.  Young 
cuttings  taken  off  at  a  joint.  Loam  and 
•lindy  peat. 

.  MAHONIA.  Four  species.  Hardy 
or  half-hardy  evergreen  shmbs.  M. 
nervosa  is  deciduous.  Layers  or  ripe 
cuttings.    Sand,  peat,  and  loam. 

MAIDEN  HAIR.  Patsiflora  aiian- 
turn,  and  Adiantum  capiUut  veneris, 
4rc. 

MAIDEN-HAIR  TREE.  Salisburia 
adiantifolia, 

MAIDEN  TREE  is  a  seedling  Uee 
^  ivhich  has  not  been  grafted. 

The  time  which  elapses  before  seed- 
lings attain  a  bearing  age  is  very  vari- 
ous. The  pear4«quires  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  years ;  the  apple  five  to  thir- 
teen; plum  and  cherry  four  to  five; 
vine  three  to  four ;  raspberry  two ;  and 
the  strawberry  one. 
,  MAJORANA.  Four  species.  Half- 
hardy  evergreen  shrubs.  M.  hortensis 
a  hardy  annual.  Slips  or  cuttings. 
They  succeed  well  in  a  sandy  soil  and 
a^dry  situation. 

MALABAR  LEAF.  Cinnammaum 
3£dab(Urum, . 

MALABAR  NIGHTSHADE.  Bo- 
sella, 

MALABAR  NUT.  JusHda  adha- 
toda. 

MALABAR  ROSE.  Hibiscus  Rosa 
Maldbarica, 

MALACHODENDRON  ovaium. 
Hardy  deciduous  tree.  Layers  or  ripe 
cuttings.    Peat  and  loam. 

MALAY  APPLE.  Jambosa  malac- 
Cfnsis. 

MALASIS  paJvdosa,  Hardy  orchid. 
Division.     Sandy  peat. 

MALESHERBIA.  Two  species. 
Green-bouse  annuals.  Seeds.  Sandy 
loam. 

MALFORMATION.   See  D</brmf/y. 

MALLOW.    Malva. 

M.A.LOPE.  Two  species.  Hardy 
annuals.    Seeds.    Common  soil. 

MALPIGHIA.  Fourteen  species. 
Stove  evergreen  shrubs  or  trees.  Ripe 
cuttings.    Light  soil. 

MALT  DUST.  See  Vegetable  Ma- 
mures, 

MALVA.  Mallow.  Forty-eight  spe- 
cies. The  stov.e  and  green-house  ever- 
green shrubs  increase  by  cuttings,  and 


grow  well  in  any  rich  soil.  The  bardjr 
and  hall^hardy  herbaceous  kinds  in- 
crease by  division  or  by  seeds.  The 
hardy  annuals  by  seeds,  and  commoa 
soil. 

MALVAVISCUS.  Three  epeciea. 
Stove  evergreen  shrubs.  Coitinga. 
Loam  and  peat. 

MAMMEA  americana*  Stove  ever^ 
green  fruit  tree.  Ripe  cuttings.  Sandy 
loam. 

MAME8TRA.  JIf.  krassieet,  M.  ofe- 
raeea.  The  whole  cabbage  tribe  are 
subject  to  the  attacks  of  the  caterpillars 
of  these  moths,  known  aa  the  CtMage 
and  White -line  Brown' eyed  Motbs. 
These  appear  in  Jane  or  May.  The 
Cabbage  Moth  is  light  brown,  with  wavy 
marked  wings;  its  caterpillar  is  greea 
stained  with  grey,  with  a  dark  line 
down  the  back.  The  White-line  Moth  ia 
rusty  brown,  and  its  upper  wings  white 
margined,  with  an  orange  coloured  spot 
near  it;  caterpillar  brownish.  Hsnd- 
picking  or  lime  dost  are  the  only  reme- 
dies.— Curtis, 

MAMMILLARIA.  Seventy  -  eight 
species.  Stove  evergreen  ahmba.  Off- 
sets. '  Sandy  peat. 

MANDARIN  ORANGE.  Ctfmt  iie- 
bilU, 

MANETTIA.  Four  species.  Steve 
evergreen  climbers.  Young*  cottings. 
Loam  and  peat. 

MANGIFERA.  Mango  Tree.  Twe 
species.  Stove  evergreen  tropical  fruit 
trees.  Ripe  cuttings,  or  fresh  aeeda 
imported  from  the  places  of  their  natural 
growth.  Turfy  sandy  loan),  or  loam 
and  peat.  The  mango  thrivea  beat  ia  a 
temperature  of  60^.  It  does  not  require 
bottom  heat.  Leaf-mould  is  a  good 
manure.  It  must  not  be  pruned.  Am- 
excessive  bleeding  always  follows. 

MANGO  GINGER.    Curcuma  amada, 

MANGO  TREE.     See  Mongifera. 

MANICARIA  aocctftn-a.  Afinefwlm 
tree.    Seeds.     Rich  loam. 

MANNA.    Alhagi, 

MANNA  ASH.     Omiia  rotund^olia. 

MANULEA.  Eleven  species 
Chiefly  green-house  annuals  and  ever^ 
green  shrubs,  or  stove  herbaceous  per- 
ennials. Cuttings  or  seeds.  Peat  ard 
sand,  or  vegetabLe  mould. 

MANURES.  Manures  are  animaly 
vegetable  and  mineral ;  they  ctirectly 
assist  the  growth  of  plants,  first,  by 
entering  into  their  composition ;  second- 
ly, by  absorbing  and  retaining  molatBre 
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fimn  the  ttmocphere;  thirdly,  bj  tb- 
torbing  the  gaset  of  the  atmosphere; 
Ibarthly,  by  Btimalating  the  Tascular 
•ystem  of  the  plants.  Manures  approxi- 
mately assist  vegetation,  first,  by  kill- 
ing predatory  vermin  and  weeds;  se- 
eondly,  by  promoting  the  decomposition 
of  stubborn  organic  remains  in  the  soil ; 
thirdly,  by  protecting  incumbent  plants 
from  violent  changes  of  temperature. 

All  these  properties  seldom  if  ever 
occur  in  one  species  of  manure,  but 
each  is  usually  particularized  by  pos- 
SM»Dg  one  or  more  in  a  superior  de- 
gree. That  is  the  most  generally  appli- 
cable manure,  which  is  composed  of 
matters  essential  to  the  growth  of  plants: 
the  chief  of  these  are  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen;  therefore  all  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  are  excellent  ma- 
nures. It  would  evidently  be  of  great 
benefit,  if  every  plant  could  be  manured 
with  the  decaying  parts  of  its  own  spe- 
cies; the  ancients  made  this  a  particular 
object.  We  read  that  those  vines  were 
the  most  fruitful,  which  were  manured 
with  their  own  leaves  and  prunings,  and 
the  skins  of  expressed  grapes.  This 
role  might  be  so  far  followed,  as  that 
the  stems  of  potatoes,  peas,  &c.,  could 
be  dug  respectively  into  the  compart- 
ments where  those  crops  are  intended 
to  be  grown  in  the  following  year. 

Of  the  less  general  manures  which 
benefit  plants  by  entering  into  their 
composition,  a  few  words  will  suffice. 
Sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum)  is  a  compo- 
nent of  clover,  lucerne,  turnips,  &c. ; 
hence  it  has  been  applied  with  benefit 
to  these  crops  on  such  soils  as  did  not 
already  contain  it.  Bones  broken  small 
have  lately  become  a  very  general  ma- 
nure; their  utility  is  easily  accounted 
for.  The  bones  of  oxen  contain  about 
fifty  per  cent,  of  gelatine,  which  is 
soluble  in  water,  and  rapidly  becomes 
putrescent.  The  remainder  is  chiefly 
phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  salts 
which  are  components  of  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  peas,  beans,  vines,  cucum- 
bers, potatoes,  garlic^  onions,  trufiles, 

Common  salt  also  is  employed  as  a 
manure,  and  is  beneficial,  partly  in  con- 
sequence of  entering  into  the  constitu- 
tion of  plants. 

Some  manures  ameliorate  a  soil  by 
absorbing  moisture  from  the  atmosphere. 
This  property  is  At  least  as  beneficial  to 
grottod  that  is  aluminous  as  to  that 


which  is  ailiceous;  for  it  is  equally  use- 
less to  either  during  such  periods  of  the 
year  as  are  characterized  by  a  plentiful 
deposition  of  rain ;  but  in  the  drought 
of  summer,  when  moisture  is  much 
wanting  to  plants,  it  is  beneficial  to 
both;  in  very  dry  seasons  it  is  even 
of  greater  importance  to  clayey  than 
to  Tight  soils;  for  vegetation  on  the 
former  suff*ers  imre  from  long  continued 
drought  than  on  the  latter,  inasmuch  as 
that  moisture  being  equally  exhaled 
from  each,  the  surface  of  the  clayey 
soil  becomes  caked  and  impervious  to 
air,  the  only  grand  source  of  compensa- 
tory moisture  that  is  available  to  the 
languishing  plants,  and  which  is  more 
open  to  those  which  grow  on  light,  and, 
consequently,  more  pervious  soils. 

The  fi>llowing  table  of  the  compara- 
tive absorbent  powers  of  many  manures, 
is  extracted  chiefly  from  An  Essay  on 
the  Use  qf  Salt  in  Agriculture,  by  Mr. 
Cuthbert  Johnson. 

ParU. 
Horse-dung  evaporated  pre-" 
viously  to  dryness,  at  a 
temperature  of  100^,  ab- 
sorbed during  an  exposure 
of  three  houi^  to  air  satu- 
rated with  moisture  at  62^  ^ 
Putrefied      tanners'     bark,  ] 
under     similar     circum-  > 
stances  (66^)       ....  J 
Unputrefied  tanners'  bark 
Cowdung   ...... 

Pig  dung 120 

Sheep  dung 81 

Pigeon  dung 50 

Refuse  marine  salt  (60^)  .     .      49^ 

Soot  (68'») 36 

Burnt  clay 29 

The  richest  soil  (in  one  hour)      23 

Coal  ashes 14 

Lime  (part  carbonate)       .     .       11 
Crushed  rock  salt    .    ,    .    .      10 

Gypsum 9 

Chalk 4 

The  absorbing  power  of  a  manure  is 
much  influenced  by  the  state  in  which 
it  is  presented  to  the  atmosphere.  In 
a  finely  divided  state  mere  capillary  at- 
traction assists  it;  hence,  the  import- 
ance of  keeping  the  soil  frequently 
stirred  by  hoeing,  &c.  But  a  mere 
mass  of  cotton,  by  means  of  capillary 
attraction,  will  absorb  moisture  from  the 
air,  yet  it  parts  with  it  at  a  very  slight 
elevation  of  temperature  :  it  is  of  im- 
portance therefore  to  ascertain  which 
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are  the  manuref  that  not  only  tbsorb 

bat  retain  moisture  powerfully.    The 

following  results  of  my  experiments 

throw  some  light  on  this  pointj — 

Pig  dung  evaporated  to  dry-"^ 

ness  at  a  temperature  of 

106^,  and  then  moistened 

with  six  parts  of  water, 

required  for  being  reduced 

to  dryness  again,  %  the 

above  temperature 

Horse-dung    under   similar'} 

circumstances  j 

Common  salt 75 

Soot .    76 

Rich  soil 32 

Chalk 29 

Poor  soil  (siliceous)  ...     .23 

Gypsum 18 

l^hese  experiments  point  out  a  cri- 
terion by  which  we  easily  ascertain  the 
comparative  richness  of  any  two  given 
soils  or  manures ;  the  most  fertile  will 
be  most  absorbent  and  retentive. 

Some  manures  increase  the  growth 
and  vigour  of  plants  by  stimulating  their 
absorbent  and  assimilating  organs. 

The  stimulating  powers  of  excremen- 
titious  manures  arise  ft-om  the  salts  of 
ammonia  they  contain. 

Sir  H.  Davy  found  vegetation  assisted 
by  solutions  of  muriate  of  ammonia  (sal- 
ammoniac),  carbonate  of  ammonia  (vol- 
atile salt),  and  acetate  of  ammonia. 
Night  soil,  one  of  the  most  beneficial 
of  manures,  surpasses  all  others  in  the 
abundance  of  its  ammoniacal  consti- 
tuents in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one. 
It  may  be  observed,  that  the  nearer 
any  animal  approaches  to  man  in  the 
nature  of  its  food,  the  more  fertilizing 
is  the  manure  it  affords. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  a  languishing 
plant,  one,  for  example,  that  has  been 
kept  very  long  with  its  roots  out  of  the 
earth,  as  an  orange  tree  recently  im- 

f»orted  from  Italy,  might  be  most  rapid- 
y  recovered,  if  its  stem  and  branches 
were  steeped  in  a  tepid  weak  solution 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and   when 

f>l anted,  an  uncorked  phial  of  the  so- 
ution  were  suspended  to  one  of  the 
branches,  to  impregnate  the  atmosphere 
slightly  with  its  stimulating  fumes. 

Manures  are  also  of  benefit  to  plants 
by  affording  some  of  the  gases  of  the 
atmosphere  to  their  roots  in  a  concen- 
trated form.  A  soil,  when  first  turned 
op  by  the  spade  or  plough,  has  gene- 
tmlly  a  red  tint,  of  vanout  intensity, 


which  by  a  few  hours'  exposnre  to  the 
air  subsides  into  a  gray  or  black  hoe. 
The  first  colour  appears  to  arise  from 
the  oxyde  of  iron  which  all  soils  con- 
tain, being  in  the  state  of  the  red  or 
protoxide;  by  absorbing  more  oxygen 
during  the  exposure,  it  is  converted 
into  the  black  or  peroxide.  Hence  one 
of  the  benefits  of  frequently  stirring 
soils )  the  roots  of  incumbent  plants 
abstract  the  extra  dose  of  oxygen,  and 
reconvert  it  to  the  protoxide.  Coal 
ashes,  in  common  with  all  carbona- 
ceous matters,  have  the  power  of 
strongly  attracting  oxygen.  Every  gar- 
dener may  have  observed  how  rapidly 
a  bright  spade  of  iron  left  foul  with 
coal  ashes,  becomes  covered  with  rust, 
or  red  oxide. 

All  animal  and  vegetable  raaniiree 
absorb  oxygen  from  the  air  during  pu- 
trefaction f  If  it  be  required  of  what 
benefit  this  property  is  to  plants,  sioee 
the  gases  are  freely  presented  to  them 
in  the  atmosphere,  it  admits  the  ready 
answer,  that  they  enjoy  the  additional 
quantity  which  is  thus  collected  to  the 
vicinity  of  their  roots,  without  the  lat- 
ter source  being  diminished ;  and  that 
plants  are  benented  by  such  additional 
application  to  their  radicule  has  been 
proved  by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Hill. 

The  question  may  also  be  asked, 
whether  the  roots  have  the  power  to 
extract  the  oxygen  from  its  combina- 
tion f  That  they  have  this  power  ad- 
mits of  little  doubt,  since  Sanssure 
found  that  they  were  able  to  extract 
various  saline  bodies  from  their  combi- 
nations ;  not  only  extracting  but  select- 
ing in  those  cases  where  several  salts 
were  in  the  same  solution. 

Dr.  Daubeny,  the  Oxfbrd  professor  of 
agriculture,  has  also  shown  that  stron- 
tian  is  rejected  by  barley,  pelargoniums, 
and  the  winged  pea. 

Carbonic  acid  is  also  of  benefit  to 
plants,  when  applied  to  their  roots  bi 
an  advanced  stage  of  their  growth. 
Animal  and  vegetable  matters  evolve 
this  gas  whilst  putrefying;  and  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  manure  that  absorbs 
it  fi-om  the  atmosphere,  so  as  to  be  fbr 
that  reason  beneficial  to  Tegetatioo. 
Lime  attracts  it  rapidly,  but  combines 
with  it  so  strongly  mat  it  Is  useless  to 
the  plant,  until  the  carbonate  of  lime 
so  formed  is  imbibed  and  elaborated. 

Manures  assist  plants  by  destroyiag 
predatory  vermin  and  weeds.    Tfak  is 
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oot  a  property  of  animal  and  Tegetable 
Biuore*— thej  foster  both  those  ene- 
Buee  of  our  crops.  Salt  and  lime  are 
very  efficient  destrojers  of  slags,  snails, 
grobsy  Itc. 

Stable  manare,  and  all  decomposing 
animal  and  regetable  substances,  have 
a  tendency  to  promote  the  decay  of 
stobbom  organic  remains  in  the  soil, 
on  the  principle  that  putrescent  sub- 
stances hasten  the  process  of  putrefac- 
tion in  other  organic  bodies  vnth  which 
they  come  in  contact.  Salt^  in  a  small 
proportion,  has  been  demonstrated  by 
Sir  J.  Pringle  to  be  gifted  with  a  similar 
septic  property,  and  that  lime  rapidly 
breaks  down  the  texture  of  organised 
nutters  is  well  known. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  rich  soils,  or 
tboee  abounding  in  animal  and  Tegeta- 
ble remains,  are  less  liable  to  change 
in  temperature  with  that  of  the  incum- 
bent atmosphere,  than  those  of  a  poorer 
constitution.  This  partly  arises  from 
caaaes  explained  when  treating  of  the 
influence  of  the  colour  of  soils  upon 
vegetation.  Some  manures,  as  salt, 
protect  plants  from  suffering  by  sudden 
reductions  of  temperature,  by  entering 
in  their  system ;  stimulating,  and  ren- 
dering them  more  vigorous,  impreg- 
nating their  sap,  and,  consequently, 
rendering  it  less  liable  to  be  congealed. 
— Prine,  qf  Gardening, 

MAPLE.    Acer, 

MARANTA.  Fifteen  species.  Stove 
herbaceous  perennials.  Division.  Light 
rich  soil. 

MARATTIA.  Two  species.  Stove 
perennial  ferns.  Ditision  or  seeds. 
Loam  and  peat. 

MARCETIA  ixcoriata.  Stove  shrub. 
Cuttings.    Rich  light  loam. 

MARCGRAAVIA.  Two  species. 
Carious  stove  evergreen  shrubby  creep- 
ing plants.  Cuttings.  Turfy  loam  and 
peat. 

MARCH  is  a  busy  month,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  caJendarial 
directions : — 

KITCHEN  OAmDKir. 

Alexanderg^  sow ;  earth  up. — AngelU 
ea,  sow  or  plant. — Artichokes,  dress  ; 
plant. — Atparagtu,  90W ;  plant;  force; 
and  dress  beds. — Balm,  plant.-^Bafi/, 
sow. — Beans f  plant;  earth  up. — Beet, 
(red,  white,  and  green),  sow. — Borage, 
sow. — Bcrecoie,  sow,  e. — Brocoli,  so#. 
—Burnet,  plant  and  sow. — Cabbages, 


plant;  sow. — Cardoons,  sow,  e. — Car- 
roicay,  sow.— ^Carrots,  sow,  e. — Caull' 
flowers,  'plant  from  frames ;  give  air  to 
those  under  glass;  prick  out  spring- 
raised  ;  sow,  b. — Ceteriac,  sow. — CeU- 
ry,  sow ;  dress  and  earth  up. — Chamo^ 
mile,  plant.— Cft«rv»/,  sow. — Chives f 
plant.  —  Ctory,  sow.  —  Cres^  sow.  — 
Composts,  prepare. — Coriander,  sow,  e. 
— Corn  Saiad,sow, — i>t7/,sow.— Dtin^y 
prepare  for  hot-beds. — Fennel,  sow  or 
pltLuU— Oar  lick,  plant. — Horse-radish, 
plant — Hot-beds,  make,  line,  &c. — Hy*- 
sop,  sow,  e. — Jerusalem  Artichokes, 
plant.— JiTaZe (Sea),  planter  sow  ;  force. 
— Kidney  Beans,  sow ;  attend  to  those 
forcing. — Lavender,  plant. — Leeks,  sow. 
— Lettuces,  sow;  prick  out,  and  plant 
out  from  frames. — Liquid  Manure,  give 
to  cabbages,  &c. — L/^ortc«,plant,,b. — 
Marigolds,  sow, — Marjoram,  sow  and 
•plant.  — Min/,  plant;  clean  beds.— 
Mushroom  Beds,  attend  to;  make.— 
Mustard  and  Cress,  sow. — Nasturtiums, 
sow. — Onions,  sow,  put  out  buttons  or 
setts,  plant  for  seed,  b.;  (Potato  and 
Tree),  plant. — Orach,  sow. — Parsley, 
(Com.  and  Hamb.)  sow. — ^Parsnips,  sow. 
^-Peas,  sow.—Pompions  and  Purslane, 
sow,  e. — Potatoes,  plant. — Pennyroyal, 
plant.  —  Radisfies,  sow ;  —  Rampion, 
sow. — Rt^  (com.  and  edible-rooted), 
sow,  e. — BkiAarb,  sow,  b. ;  plant,  b. — 
Rochambole,  Rosemary  and  Rue,  plant. 
— Sage  and  Shallots,  pHnt.^-8als(tfy 
and  Scorzonera,  sow. — Savoys,  sow. 
Skirrets  and  Succory,  sow.  —  Sorrels, 
plant  and  sow. — Spinach,  sow. — Tansy 
and  Tarragon,  plant. — Tetragonia  and 
Thyme,  sow,  e.-*-Tomato,  sow  in  hot- 
bed. —  J'umips,  sow.  —  Wormwoods^ 
sow. 

OACHAmO. 

Apricots,  prune,  if  before  neglected, 
b.;  young  ones,  bead  down. — Blossoms 
of  wall  fruit  protect.— Currants,  finish 
planting  and  pruning,  b. — Espaliers, 
generally  finish  regulating,  b. — Figs, 
prune  and  train,  and  plant,  being  best 
time;  make  layers;  plant  cuttings.- 
Fork  over  the  borders  and  quarters,  if 
before  omitted. — Goos^)erries,  prune,  if 
before  neglected,  b.;  finish  planting,  b. 
— Grqfting,  in  mild  weather,  is  best 
done  this  month.— (?rq^,  prepare.— 
Mulch  round  the  trees  newly  planted^ 
to  keep  the  roots  moist. — Nectarines, 
neglected  before,  prune,  b;  Toung, 
head  down. — PsacA«t,  before  negleoted. 
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J^nine,  b.;  young,  head  down. — Plant' 
ng  omitted  complete,  b. — Pruning^ 
complete,  without  fail,  b. — Raspberriei, 
finish  planting,  b.^'Strawberrieit  finish 
dressing,  b.;  plant;  and  in  pots  for  suc- 
cessive forcing. — Suckers,  for  stocks, 
may  be  planted. — Support  with  stakes 
trees  newly  planted. — Stocks,  raise  from 
teeds  of  Apples,  Pears,  Quinces,  and 
Medlars. — Trench,^c.  ground  for  plant- 
ing.— Vines,  finish  pruning  without  fail, 
b.;  plant  cuttings,  and  make  layers. 

FLOWEK   OAKDER. 

Annuals  (Tender),  prick  out  in  hot- 
bed ;  give  air  freely ;  and  sow  to  blow 
from  July  to  Oct.;  (Hardy),  tow  in  bor- 
ders, and  pot  to  remain. -^Anemones, 
finish  planting. — Auriculas,  plant  off- 
sets; sow;  and  dress  where  omitted 
last  month. — Biennials,  sow,  e. — Bulbs, 
finish  planting — Carnations,  sow;  raised 
by  layers  last  year  plant  oui,^— Chrysan- 
themums, raised  irom  cuttings,  plant 
from  frames  into  pots. — Cleanliness  is 
now  even  more  than  ordinarily  requi- 
site.— Dahlias,  sow;  prick  out;  plant 
cuttings  of  roots ;  all  in  a  gentle  hot- 
bed.— Dress  borders  generally,  if  omit- 
ted before. — Earth,  give  fresh  to  plants 
in  pots. — Edgings  of  Box,  &c.,  may  be 
made. — Evergreens,  sow;  plant  and 
prune  in  mild  weather. — Forest  Trees, 
•ow;  cut  down  in  shrubberies,  &c. — 
Grau  Seeds,  sow. — Gravel,  weed,  turn, 
lay,  and  roll  twice  a  week  in  dry  wea- 
ther.— Hand  Glasses  and  a  warm  border 
will  now  do  for  Tender  Annuals. — 
Hedges,  finish  making. — Hot-beds,  for 
tender  Annuals,  make ;  give  air  freely ; 
protect  at  night;  day  temp,  to  be  kept 
•bout  l(i^ J— Hyacinths,  put  fresh  Un  or 
■aw-dust  on  beds. — Layers,  make  of  the 
Arborescent  Chinese  Peonies,  &c. — Pe- 
rennials, plant  and  water,  they  will 
blow  same  year;  sow. — Polyanthuses, 
divide  roots  and  sow. — Pots  of  Roses 
and  other  flowers  put  in  hot-house,  for 
succession  produce.— Pro^tfc/ton,  give 
to  Auriculas  and  other  choice  flowers 
in  bud. — Roses,  prune,  b.;  plant  cuttings 
of  roots ;  plant  established  trees,  and 
if  repeated  in  April  and  May,  b.,  a  suc- 
cession of  flowers  may  be  had  until 
September  ends ;  give  liquid  manure. — 
$hrubs,  generally  finish  pruning  and 
planting. — Stake  newly  planted,  and  all 
pliant  shrubs,  &c. — Sweet  Briar  for 
hedges,  kc.,  sow  where  to  remain. — 
Tulips  (Early),  protect  bloom.— 2\ir/ 


may  be  Wtd.— 'Water  freqiendy,  bat 
moderately,  and  only  in  mud  weathec 

HOT-HOUSE. 

Air,  admit  freely. — Cherries  ripening 
require  but  little  water. — Flowers  in 
pots  continue  to  introduce. — Kidney 
Beans,  continue  forcing. — Leaves,  clean 
by  the  sponge  and  syringe. — Pines  re- 
quire more  water,  and  greater  heat; 
syringe  their  crowns ;  give  liquid  m^ 
nure;  shift  into  larger  pots. — Peaches, 
thin ;  the  day  temp,  for  them  should 
not  exceed  10° ;  disbud  ;  trim  ;  water 
abundantly .-Propa^a/€ hot-house  plant* 
by  slips,  cuttings,  suckers,  and  layers, 
according  to  the  plant's  nature ;  it  ie 
the  best  season. — Seedlings  of  culinerjr 
plants,  remove  to  a  cooler  place.— 
Strawberries,  in  pots,  continue  forcing. 
— Temperature  for  Pines  should  be  about 
85^  at  midday,  and  during  night  60^^ ; 
in  the  flower  stove  65'  and  65®. — To- 
bacco fumigations  continue. — Vines  are 
now  all  in  motion ;  thin ;  train ;  keep 
well  supplied  with  liquid  manure ;  air 
keep  moist,  except  to  those  in  blosaonii 
tempr  as  last  month. 

OlEBll-HOUSE. 

Air  cannot  be  admitted  too  freely 
during  fine  weather  and  the  tempera- 
ture above  32'. — Earth  (fresh),  give  to 
oranges  and  other  shrubs ;  stir  the  snrw 
face  of  that  in  the  pots  frequently.— 
Heading-down  may  be  practised  upon 
oranges  and  other  shrubs  growing  ir- 
regularly.— Leaves,  clean  and  remove 
those  decayed. — Orange  Kernels,  sow 
to  raise  stocks. — Pot  singly  last  year's 
cuttings. — Propagate  by  slips,  cuttings 
and  layers  as  appropriate. — Pruning, 
finish. — Shtfting,  complete,  where  ne- 
cessary.—  Sow  seeds  of  green-honse 
plants  in  pots,  and  plunge  in  a  hot-bed. 
iVater  frequently,  but  moderately.— 
Windows  always  close  at  night. — Wood, 
dead  and  weakW,  remove. 

MARGINS  of  streams  and  other  wa- 
ters  must  always  accord  with  the  plea» 
sure  grounds  in  which  they  are  placed. 
Art,  therefore,  must  imitate  eacn  ia  its 
proper  place,  not  always  bv  a  stodioas 
picturesque  arrangement  of  the  margi- 
nal accompaniments  in  each  case,  bat 
by  excavating  the  groundwork,  planting 
the  trees  and  shrubs,  and  leaving  tht 
rest  to  the  motion  of  the  waves  of  the 
water.  After  the  effects  of  one  winter, 
stones  or  gravel  may  be  deposited  it 
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rts  tnitable  fbr 
res. 

M  A  R I C  A.  Ten  speciet,  chiefly 
green- house  herbaceous  perennials.  M, 
ftUudosa  is  a  stove  aquatic.  Division  or 
seeds.     Loam,  peat,  and  sand. 

MARIGOLD.     Calendula  qfficinalU. 

Varieties. — Single;  Cominon  doable; 
Lai^est  very  doable;  Double  lemon- 
coloured  ;  Great  Childing ;  Small  Child- 
iog.  The  single-flowered  and  those 
which  have  the  darkest  orange  colour, 
are  most  esteemed,  as  possessing  the 
most  flavour. 

Soil  and  SittuUion,— The  soil  most 
suited  to  them  is  one  that  is  light,  dry, 
and  poor,  in  rich  ground  th^y  grow 
larger  and  more  luxuriant,  but  lose 
much  of  their  flavour  and  quality.  The 
sitnation  cannot  be  too  open  |ind  ex- 
posed. 

Sowing  may  be  from  the  dose  of 
February  until  June;  or  it  may  be  per- 
formed in  autumn,  during  September. 
If  lef\  to  themselves,  they  will  never 
fall  to  multiply  from  the  self-sown  seed. 
S6w  in  drills,  ten  inches  apart;  the 
plants  are  best  1ef\  where  raised,  being 
thinned  to  ten  or  twelve  inches  asunder; 
bat  when  the  seedlings  are  two  or  three 
inches  in  heiglit,  they  may  be  removed 
into  rows  at  similar  distances  as  above. 
Water  must  be  given  moderately  every 
other  day,  until  established. 

Qatheringi — The  flowers,  which  the 

Jpring-raised  plants  will  produce  in  the 
une  of  the  same  year,  but  those  of 
autamn  not  until  that  of  the  following 
one,  will  be  fit  to  gather  for  keeping  in 
July,  when  they  are  fully  expanded,  as 
well  as  for  use  when  reouired.  Before 
storing,  they  must  be  dried  perfectly, 
otherwise  they  become  mouldy  and 
decay. 

To  obtain  Seed. — ^Plants  of  each  va- 
riety mast  be  grown  as  far  distant  from 
each  other  as  may  be.  The  two  child- 
ing, and  the  largest  doable  marigolds, 
are  especiable  liable  to  degenerate,  if 
the  seed  is  not  carefully  taken  from  the 
largest  and  most  double  flowers. 

MARJORAM.  {Origanum.)  O.mar- 
jorana.  Sweet  or  Summer  Marjoram. 
O.  heraeUoticwn.  Winter  Maijoram. 
0.  onUe».  Common  or  Pot  Marjoram. 
Soil  and  Situation. — A  light,  dry  and 
moderately  fertile  soil  is  required  for 
their  healthy  growth;  and  if  it  is  one 
that  has  not  been  cropped  for  a  con- 


stony  or   gravelly  for  them.    If  the  soil  it  wet  or  rich, 

they  are  deficient  in  their  essential 
qualities,  and  the  perennials  are  unable 
to  withstand  severe  weather.  The  sit- 
uation cannot  be  too  open. 

TiTne  and  Mode  qf  Propagation. — Tb« 
sweet  marjoram  is  propagated  solel  v  by 
seeds ;  the  two  perennials  by  seed,  as 
well  as  by  parting  their  roots,  and  slips 
of  their  branches.  Sowing  may  be  per^ 
formed  of  all  the  species,  from  the  con- 
clusion of  February,  if  open  weather, 
to  the  commencement  of  June ;  but  the 
early  part  of  April  is  the  usual  time  for 
performing  it.  Portions  of  the  rooted 
plants,  slips,  &c.,  may  be  planted  from 
February  until  May,  and  during  Sep- 
tember and  October. 

The  sowing  is  performed  either  in 
drills,  six  inches  apart,  or  broadcast; 
in  either  case  the  seed  being  buried  not 
more  than  half  an  inch  deep.  When 
the  seedlings  have  attained  a  height  of 
two  or  three  inches,  they  must  be  thin- 
ned to  six  inches,  and  those  removed 
may  be  pricked  in  rows  at  a  similar 
distance  apart  each  way.  Those  of  the 
annual  species  are  to  remain;  but  those 
of  the  perennials,  to  be  finally  removed 
during  September,  at  the  distances  di- 
rected below,  when  raised  fVom  slips, 
&c.,  water  beinggiven  at  every  removal^ 
and  until  the  plants  are  established. 

The  slips  and  partings  of  the  root, 
are  inserted  in  rows  ten  or  twelve 
inches  apart,  where  they  are  to  remain ; 
they  must  be  watered  moderately  every 
evening,  and  shaded  during  the  day, 
until  they  have  taken  root,  which  they 
soon  do,  and  acquire  a  stocky  growth'. 

The  only  cultivation  that  any  of  the 
species  require,  is  the  frequent  applica- 
tion of  the  hoe.  In  October  the  decay- 
ed parts  of  the  perennials  are  cut  away, 
and  some  soil  from  the  alleys  scattered 
over  the  bed  about  half  an  inch  in  dep^, 
the  surface  of  the  earth  between  the 
stools  being  previously  stirred  gently. 

The  tops  and  leaves  of  all  the  species 
are  gathered  when  green  in  summer 
and  autumn,  for  use,  in  soups,  &c.;  and 
a  store  of  the  branches  are  cut  and  dried 
in  July  or  August,  just  before  the  flow- 
ers open  for  winter's  supply. 

To  obtain  Seed.— There  is  little  difii- 
culty  in  obtaining  the  seed  of  the  pot 
maijoram ;  if  a  plant  or  two  are  left 
ungathered  from,  it  onfailingly  ripens 
in  the  course  of  the  autumn.    But  the 


sideraUe  time,  it  is  the  more  fiivoarable  I  exotic  species  seldom  ripen  theirs  i 
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this  coootiy ;  conteqaently  it  is  uf  aail  j 
obtained  from  the  sotitb  of  France  or 
Italj.  In  fatourable  years,  however, 
they  sometimes  perfect  it  late  in  an- 
tomn.  

Forcing. — ^When  the  green  tops  are 
much  in  request  t  small  (quantity  of 
•eed  of  the  summer  marioram  is  sown 
in  January  or  February,  m  a  modetate 
hot-bed. 

MARL  is  a  compound  of  chalk  (car- 
bonate of  lime)  with  either  siliceous 
sand  or  alumina.  In  the  first  instance, 
it  is  a  siliceous  marl,  best  applied  to 
heavy  soils;  and  in  the  latter  a  clayey 
marl,  adapted  for  light  lands.  Slaty 
and  shellmarls  are  varieties  of  the  sili- 
ceous. Thtf  relative  proportions  of  the 
constituents  vary  indefinitely,  the  chalk 
amounting  from  15  to  75  per  cent.  The 
quantity  applied  per  acre  must  also  vary 
greatly,  according  to  the  object  to  be 
attained.  To  render  a  light  soil  more 
tenaceous  100  tons  per  acre  of  clayey 
marl  are  not  too  much  ;  neither  is  the 
same  Quantity  of  siliceoul  marl  an  ex- 
cess, if  applied  to  a  heavy  soil  to  ren- 
der it  more  firiable.  For  much  useful 
information  on  this  subject,  see  "Ruffin 
on  Calcareous  Manures,"  a  Virginia 
publication. 

M  A  R  L  £  A  begcnUtfoUa.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrub.  Half-ripened 
cuttings.    Peat  and  loam. 

MARRUBIUM.  Nine  species.  Har- 
dy herbaceous  perennials.  Division  or 
•eed.    Common  soil. 

MARSH ALLIA.  Four  species.  Half- 
hardy  herbaceous  perennials.  Cuttings. 
I«oam  and  peat. 

MARSH  MALLOW.    AUhita, 

MARTYNIA.  Four  species.  Stove 
pr  green-house  annuals.  Seeds.  Light 
rich  soil. 

MASDEYALLIA  ir\firacta.  Stove 
orchid.     Division.    Wood. 

MASSONIA.  Thirteen  species. 
Green-house  bulbous  perennials.  Off- 
sets or  seeds.    Loam,  peat  and  sand. 

MASTERWORT.    Attrantia, 

MASTIC.    Mqforana  crattifolia, 

MASTICH.    Tkymm  moitidUna, 

MASTICHTREE.  PistaeialintUcus, 

MATHIOLA.  The  Stock.  Twenty- 
two  species  and  several  varieties.  The 
hardy  annuals  and  biennials,  and  the 
half>liardy  shrubby  kinds,  increase  by 
■eeds,  and  grow  well  in  loam  and  peat. 
The  green  •house  evergreen  shrubby 


species,  cuttings,  light  soil  and  sand. 
See  Stock. 

M  A  T  T I  A.  Two  species.  Hardy 
herbaceous  perennials.  Diviaioa.  Cos- 
mon  soil. 

MAURANDYA.  Three  species. 
Green-house  evergreen  twiners.  Yoiuig 
cuttings  or  seeds.    Light  rich  soil. 

MAURITtA.  Three  species.  Palsss. 
Rich  sandy  loam,  and  a  strong  moist 
heat. 

MAXILLARIA.  Fifty-four  species. 
Stove  epiphytes.    Division.    Wood. 

MAXIMILIANA  r«^a.  Palm.  Rich 
sandy  loam,  and  a  good  moist  heat. 

MAY  requires  the  gardener's  especial 
care  in  every  department  of  his  grounds. 

XITCBKN  oamDEN. 

Angelica,  eow.-^  Artichokm,  plant, 
b.;  clean  beds. — Afparagittf  keep  dean; 
apply  liquid  manure. — BaJm,  plant. — 
Basil,  plant  out. — Beans,  sow,  hoe,  top. 
— Beet,  (Red,)  thin  $  (White  and  Green), 
sow. — Borage,  sow. — Borecole,  sow,  b.; 
plant ;  prick  out ;  plant  out ;  hoe ;  leave 
for  seed. — Brocoli,  sow,  b.;  plant;  prick 
out. — Bumets,  sow  and  plant.- 
bages,  sow;  plant;  earth  up. — Cc 
plant  out. — Carrots,  sow;  thin.- 
doons,  sow,  b.  —  CauiifUnters,  take 
glasses  from ;  sow  the  late  varietj  for 
autumn  ute.— 'Celery,  sow,  b. ;  prick 
out;  plant  out;  water;  leave  for  seed. 
ChanumUle,  plant. — Chervil,  sow ;  leave 
for  seed. — Chives,  plant. — Cortaitdrr, 
sow ;  leave  for  seed. — Cress,  sow ;  (Wa- 
ter), plant. — Crops,  failed,  replace  forth- 
with.— Cucumbers,  prick  out;  plant  oat; 
attend  to  forcing. — Dill,  sow,  and  plant. 
—  Earthing'Up,  attend  to.  —  Budite, 
sow,  e.;  leave  for  seed.— ^eimsf,  sow 
and  plant. — Finochio,  sow  ;  clean. — 
Hot-beds  attend  to;  linings,  kc. — Hyssop, 
sow  and  plant. — Kale,  (Sea,)  attend  to 
blanching,  8cc. — Kidney-Beans  (dwarfs), 
sow,  b.;  (runners)  sow. — Lavender  plant. 
Ledcs,  sow;  thin;  leave  for  seed. — 
Lettuces^  sow;  plant  out;  tie  up. — Mari- 
golds,  sow. — Marjorams,  sow  and  plsst. 
— Melons,  sow,  b. ;  prick  out ;  ridge  oat; 
attend  to  forcing;  thin  laterals. — Jtfis/, 
plant. — Mushroom-hedjs,  make,  b.;  at- 
tend to  those  producing. — Mvitard  and 
Creu,  sow;  leave  for  seed. — Nasturti- 
ums, sow,  b. — Onions,  weed,  kc, ;  sew 
for  planting  again  in  spring^;  (Welch), 
leave  for  seed. — Parsiey,  sow ;  leave 
for  seed;  (Hamburgh),  thin. — ^J 
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dbiBy  fcc. — Pta$y  aow ;  top  those  bloom- 
ing. —  Pennyroyal,  pUnt.  —  Pompiom, 
«oir,  b. ;  ridffe  out,  b.— •Po/o/oct,  plant, 
b. ;  hoe. — Purtlani,  tow;  leave  for 
seed. — Radishes,  sow  ;  leave  for  seed. 
— Rape,  tor  salading,  sow ;  (Edible- 
rooted),  sow,  e, — Rosemary,  plant. — 
Rue,  plant.  —  Sage,  plant.  —  SaUafy, 
thin,  &c. — Savory,  sow  and  plant. — So- 
voy$,  sow,  b. ;  plant ;  prick  out. — Scor- 
zonera,  thin,  &c. — Sorreh,  sow  and 
plant. — Spinach,  sow ;  thin  ;  leave  for 
seed. — Tansy,  and  Tarragon,  plant. — 
Tkyme,soi9  and  plant. — Tomatoes,  plant 
cot. —  Tumift,  sow;  thin. —  Twrnip' 
Cabbage,  sow. — Watering,  attend  to  in 
dry  weather^— fF(0eds,  destroy  as  they 
appear. 

ORCHARD. 

Appiei  (Wall  and  Elspalier),  trim  and 
train,  e. — Apricots,  trim  and  thin  their 
frait.  —  Budded  Trees,  remove  shoots 
from  stocks  below  the  buds.^Ora//«, 
remove  clay  and  loosen  bandages  from, 
e. ;  remove  shoots  from  stock  .-^iiuec/s, 
watch  for  and  destroy  with  lime^ost, 
tobacco,  or  other  application. — Mulch, 
conttnoe  round  late-planted  trees. — 
Neftarines,  trim  and  train ;  ^in  fruit. — 
Peaches,  trim  and  train;  tmn  fruit. — 
Pears  (Wall  and  Espalier),  trim  and 
train,  e. — Plums  (Wall  and  Espalier), 
trim  and  train,  e.^^Salt,  strewn  along 
the  top  of  a  wall,  prevents  slogs  and 
snails  coming  over  from  the  shaded 
side. — Snails,  destroy;  they  are  very 
destructive  now  to  wall-fruit,  especially 
nectarines. — Vines,  trim  and  train  ;  hoe 
frequently  tliose  in  vineyard. — Wall 
Trees  generally  require  training  this 
month. — Water,  apply  by  the  engide 
to  wall-trees  and  espaliers;  give  to 
newly-planted  trees,  in  dry  weather, 
frequently. 

FLOWER  eARDVN. 

Anemones,  take  up,  and  separate  off- 
seu  as  leaves  decay. — Annuais,  remove 
from  hot-bed  to  borders. — Auriculas, 
done  blooming,  remove  to  north-east 
aspect,  where  they  will  not  have  the 
sunshine  after  nine ;  oflfsets,  detach  and 
plant ;  seedlings,  keep  in  the  shade ; 
water  moderately  in  dry  weather. — 
Awnings  or  other  shelter,  continue 
over  beds  of  hyacinths,  tulips,  e.,  now 
in  bloom. — Biennials,  sow,  b. — Bulbom 
Roots,  generally,  directly  leaves  decay, 
take  np   and  store;  seedlingS|  shade 


during  midday;  (Autumn  blooming), 
plant  again  after  separating  offsets,  or 
else  store  until  end  of  July. — Carnor 
Hons,  remove  side-buds  from  flower- 
stems  ;  shade  from  meridian  sun ;  water 
in  dry  weather;  sow. — Dahlias,  plant 
out  from  green-house;  e. — Dress  the 
borders,  &c.,  almost  daily. — Evergreens 
may  be  planted,  b. — Fibrous-rooted  pe- 
rennials, propagate  by  cuttings  of  young 
flower^stalks.  —  Flowering' Plants  re- 
quire staking,  &c. — Grass,  mow  and 
roll  weekly.— Grav«/,  roll  weekly. — 
Hoeing  cannot  be  too  frequent. — Kya- 
cinths,  take  up  and  store  as  leaves  de- 
cay.— Mignionette,  sow  ibr  succession, 
b. — Perennials,  sow,  b.;  propagate  by 
slips  and  cuttings. — Polyanthuses,  part, 
if  not  done  in  April;  shade,  and  through- 
out the  summer,  sunshine  destrcnrs 
them. — Roses,  this  is  the  best  season  for 
budding.— i&Ua^«  and  tie  up  plants;  seed- 
lings, thin. — Tulips,  remove  seed-pods ; 
take  up  and  store  as  leaves  decay.— 
2\trf  may  be  laid,  and  grass-seed  sown, 
b. ;  water  frequently  in  dry  weather.^- 
Walt-JknterSf  sow,  to  bloom  neit  year. 
"-Water-glass  bulbs,  plant  in  borders 
as  flowers  dee^j ^—Watering,  attend  to 
in  dry  weather,  especially  to  plants 
newly  removed. 

H01^H0I78E. 

Airy  admit  as  freely  as  possible. — 
Bark'Beds  may  be  renewed,  if  not  done 
in  April.—- JY^f,  keep  wen  watered; 
pick  off  laterals.^Frtii/  Trees,  in  foro- 
ing,  for  treatment  see  April, -^-Qr apes, 
gather  before  dead  ripe,  and  hang  in 
grape-room.— Pffisf,  water  every  fourth 
morning ;  shift  last  year's  crowns,  if  not 
done  in  April,  b.;  temperature  at  night 
16^,  and  at  midday  IW, ---Potted  Plants 
may  yet  be  shifted,  b. ;  shade  for  a  few 
days  after. — Propagate  by  seeds,  cut- 
tings, ftc.,  if  before  omitted. — Pruning 
should  have  been  finished  last  month ; 
pinch  down  the  A-uit-shoots. — Strawber- 
ries, fhiiting,  give  liquid-manure. — Sy- 
ringing, generally,  as  fruit  ripens,  dia- 
continue. — Vines,  keep  at  a  night  tem- 
perature of  70®,  and  at  midday  86® ; 
when  ff rapes  are  beginning  to  ripen 
cease  from  syringing ;  remove  super- 
fluous shoots^ — Water,  supply  very  fre- 
quently, but  moderately. — Work,  gene- 
ral, required.    (See  April.) 

0RKKR-H0U8E. 

iiir  is  now  so  essential  that  potted 
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plants  of  hardier  kinds  moYe  to  outside. 
— CtUtingi  of  some  plants  will  still 
grow. — Earth,  is  pots,  stir. — Layering 
will  jet  be  successful. — Leave$^  clean, 
before  removing  from  house. — Orange-' 
ttocktf  seedlings  pot  singlj ;  in  archiog 
of  the  orange  and  lemon  may  yet  be 
practised. — Pruning  must  now  be  only 
casual. — Shtfting  into  larger  pots  com- 
plete,  b. — Sxtcculent  Pkmti,  as  aloes, 
&c.,  may  be  moved  out,  e. — Water  fre- 
qaentlv  but  moderately;  it  may  be 
poured  freely  over  their  foliage  as  a 
cleanser. — Windotct  and  doors  open 
daily,  and  daring  mild  nights,  to  harden 
before  moving  out. 


MAT  APPLE.  Podophyaum  pOt^ 
turn, 

MATTENUS.  Fonr  species.  Half- 
hardy  or  green^hoase  evergreen  shrubs 
or  trees.  Ripe  cuttings.  Peat,  loem, 
and  sand. 

MAZE.    See  Labyrinth. 

MAZUS  punUlio,  a  hardy  annual ;  and 
M.  rugotttSf  a  half-hardy  trailing  an- 
nual. Seeds.  Common  soil,  and  a  warm 
situation. 

MEADOW-SAFFRON.    CoUhicum, 

MEADOW-SWEET.  Spirtea  iifM- 
ria. 


MEASURES,  ENGLISH. 
GBimr  MEAsumE. 


containing 


34f  Cubic  InchM. 

691      " 

(C 

277i      « 

C( 

654*      «* 

<c 

518i      «« 

l€ 

6i      « 

Feet. 

10*      « 

(( 

6U     " 

cc 

4  Gills      .    make  ....  1  Pint    . 

2  Pints 1  Quart 

4  Quarts 1  Gallon 

2  Gallons 1  Peck 

4  Pecks 1  Bushel 

4  Bushels 1  Sack 

8  Bushels 1  Quarter 

6  Quarters 1  Load 

TIKBEK  MEASURE. 

A  load  of  timber,  unhewn,  is  40  cub.  (t  A  load%f  2*  inch  plank  240  sq.  ft 

squared,     60      "  3  "  200    «« 

1  inch  plank  600  sq.  ft.  3*        «  170    « 
1*        "        400      "                           4          «          160 

2  "        300      « 

LAND  MEASUXE. 

The  EngUth   statute  acre  contains  I  ry,  3630.    The  Ptenck  arpent  is  an 


cc 


4840  square  yards ;  the  Scotch,  6760 ; 
the  Jhrith,  7840;  the  Devonihire,  cus- 
tomary, 4000;  the  Cornuh,  6760;  the 
XoncoM/re,  7840;  the  CA«f  Airs  and  Staf- 
fordshire, 10,240  i  the  Wiltshire  tenant* 


English  acre  and  three-fourths  of  a 
roo^.  The  Strasbvrg  acre  is  nearly 
half  an  English  acre  ;  the  Pmssioii  mor- 
gen  is  not  quite  three-fourths  of  aa 
acre. 


LQIfO  MBASirmE. 


12  Inches 
3  Feet  . 
6  Feet  . 
5h  Tarda 


Inches. 

144 

1,296 

39,204 

1,668,160 

6,272,640 


1  Foot. 

1  Tard. 

1  Fathom. 

1  Pole. 


40  Poles  . 
8  Furlongs 
3  Miles     . 

69^  Miles 


I  FurloBg. 
1  Mile. 
1  League. 
1  Degree. 


Feet. 
1 
9 
272* 
10,890 
43,660 


0QUAXE  MEASURE. 


Tarda. 

1 

30^ 

1210 

4840 


Poles,  Rods, 
or  Perches. 


1 

Roods. 

40 

1        Acre. 

160 

4           1 

30  Acres  are  1 
100  ...  1 
640      ...      1 


Tard  of  Land. 
Hide  of  Und. 
Square  Bllle. 


MEA 


MEA 


CUBIC  MEAnmx. 

1738  Cubic  Inches  make      ...    1  Cubic  Foot. 

27     "     Feet 1    «      Yard. 

40     "      "    of  Rough  Timber  )  j  j^^^ 


50 

<i 

C€ 

108 

<c 

<C 

128 

« 

« 

of  liewn      do.     5 


1  Stack  of  Wood. 
1  Cord. 


LOirSOK  MAJtKXT  rROIT  AND  TSOSTABUB  HEASURBS. 


These  being  made  either  of  osier  or 
deal  shavings,  vary  triflingly  in  size 
more  than  measdres  made  of  teas  flexi- 
ble materials.    They  are  as  follow  :— 

Sea-Kale  Punnei^k — ^£ight  inches  di- 
ameter at  the  top,  and  seven  inches  and 
a  half  at  the  bottom  and  two  inches 
deep. 

Radish  Punnets, — Eight  inches  di- 
ameter, and  one  inch  deep,  if  to  hold 
six  hands ;  or  nine  inches  by  one  inch 
Ibr  twelve  hands. 

Mushroom:  PunnMs.— Seven  inches 
by  one  inch. 

Salading  Ftmnett. — ^Five  inches  by 
two  inches. 

Half' Sieve, — Contains  three  imperial 
gallons  and  a  half.  It  averages  twelve 
inches  and  a  half  diameter,  and  six  in- 
ches in  depth. 

Sieve. — Contains  seven  imperial  gal- 
ions.  Diameter, fifteen  inches;  depth, 
eight  inches. 

Bushd-Sieve. — ^Ten  imperial  gallons 


and  a  half.  Diameter  at  top,  seven* 
teen  inches  and  three  quarters ;  depth, 
eleven  inches  and  a  quarter. 

Bushel'Basket'-OMghXi  when  heaped, 
to  contain  an  imperial  bushel.  Di- 
ameter at  bottom,  ten  inches ;  at  top, 
fourteen  inches  and  a  half;  depth,  se- 
venteen inches.  Walnuta,  nuta,  apples, 
And  potstoes  are  sold  by  this  measure. 
A.  bushel  of  the  last-named,  cleaned, 
weighs  66  lbs.,  but  4  lbs.  additional  are 
allowed  if  they  are  not  washed. 

A  Pottle  is  a  long  tapering  basket 
that  holds  about  a  pint  and  a  half. 

Hand — Applies  to  a  bunch  of  ra- 
dishes, which  contains  from  twelve  to 
thirty,  according  to  the  season. 

A  Bundle  contains  six  to  twentv  beads 
of  brocoli,  celery,  be;  and  in  tne  case 
of  asparagus  from  100  to  150. 

A  Bunch  is  applied  to  herbs,  and  va- 
ries much  in  sixe  according  to  the 
season. 


HEAPED  MEASUBES. 


English  market-gardeners,  and  re- 
tailers of  fruit,  potatoes,  kc.,  generally 
veod  their  commodities  as  if  tue  Act  of 
Parliament,  5  and  6  Will.  IV.  c.  63,  did 
not  exist.  3y  this  statute  selling  by 
heaped  measure  is  forbidden  under  a 
penalty  of  not  more  than  40s.  for  every 
soch  sale.  Section  8  provides  that,  as 
some  articles  heretofore  sold  by  heaped 
measure  are  incapable  of  being  stricken, 
and  may  not  inconveniently  be  sold  b^ 
weight,  it  is  enacted,  that  all  such  artir 
tides  may  henceforth  be  sold  by  a 
bashel-measore,  corresponding  in  shape 
with  the  bushel  prescribed  by  the  5 
jSeo.  IV.  c.  74,  for  ^e  sale  of  heaped 
measure,  or  by  any  multiple  or  aliquot 
part  thereof,  filled  in  all  parta  as  nearly 
to  the  level  of  the  brim  as  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  articles  will  admit ;  but 
nothing  herein  shall  prevent  the  sale  by 
weight  of  any  article  heretofore  sold  by 
heaped  measure.  The  5  Geo.  IV.  c. 
74,  thus  referred  to,  enacto,  by  section 
24 


7,  that  for  potatoes,  fruit,  &c.,  the 
bushel  shall  be  made  round,  with  a 
plain  and  even  bottom,  and  being  nine- 
teen inches  and  a  half  from  ouUide 
to  outaide,  and  capable  of  containing 
80ibs.  weight  of  water. 

Cy  Wood  Fuel,— English  Measure,-^ 
Wood-fuel  is  assized  into  sbids,  billets, 
faggota,  fall-wood,  and  cord-wood.  A 
shid  is  of  fall-wood  and  cord-wood. 

A  shiji  is  to  be  four  feet  long,  and. 
according  as  they  are  marked  and 
notched,  their  proportion  must  be  in 
the  girth :  viz.,  if  they  have  but  one 
notch  they  most  be  sixteen  inches  in 
the  girth ;  if  two  notches,  twenty-three 
inches ;  if  three  notches,  twenty-eight 
inches ;  if  four  notches,  thirty-three 
inches;  and  if  five  notches,  thirty-eight 
inches  about. 

Billets  are  to  be  three  feet  long,  of 
which  there  should  be  three  sorta; 
namely,  a  single  cask,  and  a  cask  of 
two.   ThQ  first  is  seven  inches;  the  se- 
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cond  tea  inches ;  luid  the  third  fourteen 
inches  tbout.  They  are  sold  by  the 
hundred  of  five  score. 

Faggots  are  to  be  three  feet  long,  and, 
at  the  band,  oftwenty-four  inches  about, 
besides  the  knot  j  of  such  faggots  fif\y 
go  to  the  load.  . 

Bavins  and  Spray'Wood  are  sold  by 
the  hundred,  which  are   accounted  a 


load.  Cord-wood  is  the  bigger  sort  of 
fire- wood ;  and  it  is  measured  by  a  cord 
or  line,  whereof  there  are  two  measures 
— that  of  fourteen  feet  in  length,  three 
feet  in  breadth,  and  three  feet  in  heicht; 
the  other  is  eight  feet  in  length,  (bar 
feet  in  height,  and  four  feet  in 
breadth. 


MEASUBE  OF  WOOD. 

1000  BilleU  of  Wood  =  1  Cord. 

10  Cwt.  ofWood  =  I  Cord. 

1  Cord  of  Wood  rs  i  Chaldron  of  Coals. 

100  Lbs.  of  Wood  =  1  Quintal  of  Wood. 


MECONOPSIS.  Three  species. 
Hardy  herbaceous  perennials.  Seeds. 
Light  soil. 

MCDICAGO.  Seventy -two  species. 
Chiefly  hardy  annuals,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  trailers.  The  herbaceous  peren- 
nial kinds  are  increased  by  division; 
the  shrubby  species  by  cuttings;  and 
the  annuals  by  seed.  Common  soil 
suits  them  all. 

MEDICK.    Medicago. 

MEDINILLA  erythrophylla.  Stove 
evergreen  shrub. 

MEDLAR.    Mespilus  germanica. 

Varieties,  —  Blake's  Large ;  Dutch, 
largest  fruit;  Nottingham,  small,  but 
best  flavoured  ;  Stoneless,  inferior,  but 
keeps  longer  than  others. 

Propagation  by  Seed. — This  is  a  tedi- 
ous mode,  the  seed  usually  lying  two 
years  before  it  germinates.  Sow  imme- 
diately the  fruit  containing  the  seed  de- 
cays, in  common  light  soil.  Water  the 
seedlings  frequently  in  dry  weather; 
thin  them  to  two  feet  apart ;  and  when 
four  or  five  years  old  they  will  be  fit  for 
final  planting. 

By  Layers. — ^This  may  be  done  in 
February  and  March,  making  use  of 
shoots  of  the  previous  year.  They  will 
have  rooted  by  the  autumn. 

Grafting  and  Budding  may  be  done 
on  the  White  Thorn,  but  the  Pear  is  a 
better  stock  for  the  medlar. 

Soil. — A  well-drained,  but  retentive 
loam  suits  it  best. 

Planting,  Pruning,  4rc, — See  the  di- 
rections given  for  the  Pear, 

Storing. — The  fruit  ought  not  to  be 
gathered  until  November,  for  if  the 
gathering  is  made  before  the  fruit  is 
fiilly  matured, it  shrivels  without  ripen- 
ing in  its  decay.  Spread  them  singly 
upon   sand,  the  calyx,  or  open  side 


downwards,  and  dipping  the  stalk  ead 
in  a  strong  brine  of  common  salt  and 
water,  which  is  said  to  check  the  oc- 
currence of  mouldinesa. 

MEGACLINUJM.  Three  species. 
Stove  epiphytes.    Division.     Wood. 

MEGASTACHYA.  Nine  spe- 
cies.  Grasses.  Chiefly  annuals.  Seeds. 
Common  soil. 

MELALEUCA.  Forty-six  species. 
Green-house  evergreen  shrubs.  Half- 
ripened  cuttings.  Loam,  peat,  and 
sand. 

MELANTHIUM.  Eight  species. 
Green-house  bulbous  perennials.  08^ 
sets  or  seeds.     Loam,  peat,  and  sand. 

MELASPUJERULA.  Four  species. 
Green-house  bulbous  perennials.  Off- 
sets.    Sandv  peat. 

MELASfOMA.  Twelve  species. 
Chiefly  stove  evergreen  shrubs.  M, 
elongata,  is  a  tuberous-rooted  perennial, 
and  very  beautiful.  Cuttings.  Loan, 
peat,  and  sand. 

MELHANIA.  Three  species.  Stove 
or  green-house  evergreen  trees.  Cat- 
tings.     Sandy  loam. 

MELIA.  Nine  species.  Stove  or 
green-house  evergreen  trees.  M.  aze^ 
darach,  is  deciduous:  large  ripened 
cuttings,  with  the  leaves  not  shortened. 
Loam,  peat,  and  sand. 

MELIANTHUS.  Three  species. 
Green-house  or  hardy  evergreen  shrubs. 
Cuttings.     Light  rich  soil. 

MELICHRUS.  Two  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings.  San- 
dy peat. 

MELICOCCA.  Four  species.  Stove 
evergreen  fruit  trees.  Ripe  cuttings. 
Light  loamy  soil. 

MELICOPE  temata.  Green-bouse 
evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings.  Loam  and 
peat. 
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MELISSA.  Bafm.  Fonr  species. 
Hardy  herbaceous  perennials.  Division. 
Common  soil. 

MBXITTA  meli$8ophylhm  and   two 


termed,  is  more  economical,  and  by 
enabling  a  more  regular  temperature  to 
be  sustained,  renders  the  fVuit  in  great* 
er  perfection.    The  pit  is  a  rectangular 


varieties.  Hardy  herbaceous  perennials,   frame  or  bin,  built  of  nine  inch  brick- 


Dirision.    Common  soil. 

MEL0CACTU8.  Melon  thistle. 
Fourteen  species.  Stove  evergreen 
shrubs.    Offsets.    Sandy  peat. 

MELODINUS.  Two  species.  Stove 
evergreen  twiners.  CuttiRgs.  Loam 
and  peat. 

MELOLONTHA,  the  Cockchafer. 

M.  vulgaris.    Common  Cockchafer. 

M.  horticolo.    May- Bug,  or  Bracken- 


work,  in  preference  to  boards,  which 
have  to  be  renewed  every  five  br  six 
years,  if  employed  and  enclosed  by  a 
glass  case  of  the  necessary  dimensions. 
Mr.  Smith,  gardener  to  A.  Keith,  Esq.» 
of  Ravelatone,  N.  B.,  has  suggested  a 
mode  of  building  a  pit  which  renders 
the  renewal  of  the  heat  in  it  easy ;  andi 
as  the  committee  appointed  1o  examine* 
it  report,  is  the  means  of  considerable- 


clock.    Feeds  upon  the  leaves  of  the ;  saving   compared    with    the    common 


Raspberry  and  Rose.  Mr.  Curtis  justly 
observes,  that— ^*  When  the  roses  are 
in  full  bloom  in  May,  these  beetles 
sometimes  do  very  extensive  mischief 
to  the  flowers,  by  eating  out  the  anthers 
and  consuming  the  petals.  Having  de- 
posited about  a  hundred  eggs  in  the 
earth,  the  female  dies,  and  the  larve 
batch  and  commence  their  attacks  upon 
the  roots  of  the  grass^  It  is  stated,  thai 
they  are  feeding  three  years,  and  they 
reside  about  an  inch  beneath  the  turf; 
but  as  winter  approaches,  they  retire 
deeper  into  the  earth;  and  even  in 
November,  when  frost  has  set  in,  they 
have  buried  themselves  a  spade  deep. 
The  larvae  are  rather  active  and  can 
walk  tolerably  well,  dragging  their  bo- 
dies after  them ;  they  lie,  however, 
generally  curved  up  in  the  shape  of  a 
horse-shoe ;  the  head  is  deep,  ochreous 
and  destitute  of  eyes.  The  body  is 
ochreous  white  with  a  few  brown  hairs. 
To  kill  these  larvae,  water  the  grass  in 
the  autumn  with  one-tenth  gas  liquor 
to  two-tenths  water,  it  will  do  no  mis- 
chief to  the  grass,  but  will  extirpate 
these  miners.  Where  the  gas  liquor 
cannot  be  obtained,  employ  strong  salt 
water.*' — Qard.  Ckron, 

MELON.     CuetimU  melo. 

Varieties. — ^There  are  many  varieties 
of  the  Melon  of  which  the  Nutmeg  may 
be  considered  as  the  type  ;  it  and  the 
Citron  are,  however,  the  most  desirable, 
which  have  come  under  our  observa- 
tion. The  mode  of  out-door  culture 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  cucumber; 
they  delight  in  light  land  well  manured ; 
are  quite  tender,  and  should  not  be 
planted  until  all  fear  of  frost  has  ceased. 

To  force  Melons. — Although^  a  com- 
mon hot-bed  is  generally  used  for  this 


mode  of  forming  an  open  bed.  But  the 
facility  with  which  linings  may  be  ap- 
plied is  its  best  feature  ;  for  if  by  any 
chance  the  heat  failed,  there  was  seldom, 
any  alternative  in  the  old  pits  but  ta 
break  them  up. 

The  accompanying  sketch  will  at 
once  show  the  form  of  the  pit,  and  Mr. 
Smith's  mode  of  applying  the  linings. 
A  is  the  pit  the  side  of  which  a  a  in- 
stead of  being  a  continuous  piece  of 

Fig.  98. 


brick-work  are  merely  rows  of  pillars 
six  feet  apart;  and  the  brick-work  of 
the  frame  6  6  is  supported  by  bars  of 
iron  reaching  from  pillar  to  pillar.  An 
outer  wall,  c  c,  is  constructed  at  two 
and  a  half  feet  distance  from  the  pillars 
on  each  side ;  thus  two  bins  are  formed 
in  which  the  linings  are  inserted,  as  is 
found  necessary,  and  are  kept  close 
covered  with  thick  boards ;  d  represents 
the  lights,  which  thus  are  formed  with- 
out any  wooden  frames.  For  other 
modes  of  construction,  see  Pits,  fyc.  If 
a  common  hot-bed  is  employed,  fifteen 
barrow  loads  of  dung  is  the  usual  al- 
lowance to  each  light,  which  make  it 
about  six  inches  higher  than  is  allowed 
for  the  cucumber  bed  of  largest  dimen- 
sions. If  a  melon  house  be  employed, 
the  following  is  the  form  and  mode 


adopted  by  Mr.  Fleming. 

<*  The  house  is  twenty-eight  feet  long, 

plant,  yet  a  pifi  ai  it  is  technically   and    fifteen  wide,  and    is  heated  by 


ifer  Ihe  reader  to  (hit  he&d.    The  p<iti 


I  be&t  daja  elapaing  befora  tho  aecond  ii 

.     ,                       along  (ion  ;  Ihli  guarda  aa  much  ai  poa 

a  houao  in  front,  d,  and  w'hicb  are  uaed  plunged  by  dsgreea,  and  not  at  oace 

for  foraing  rhubarb,  &c.,  Id  the  winter."  down   lo  the  rim.     Thaae  Tor  pricking 

—Card.  CAron,  into  mnat  he  about  Gia  iochea  in  d>- 

Mr.  Creen  baa  publiahed  tbs  follow-  ameter.     Tha  firtt  atapping  ia  aaually 

ing  eicellenl  mode  of  beating  a  melon  parrormed  in  the  aeed-beda. 

pit  with  hot  water : —  RidgiTlg  ovJ.— Tbe  aoil  mnat  be  two 

"The   snneied   figure  repreaenU  «  Teat  deep,  and  the  plantainaerled  in  Ibe 

aectiou  of  Ihe  pit;   I,  I,  ate  the  flow  centre  ofeacb  light, care  being  Ukea  lo 

pipea  and    the  water  Iroughai    3,  the  remofe  them  witbia  little  injurjaa  poa- 

pipea  to  fill  (he  Iroughaj  4,  the  pipe  by  aibta  ta  the  roDta.     The  removal  abouid 

which  the  water  ia  let  outorthe  trough!;  lake  place  aoon  idar  the  atlainiDent  of 


,ihB 

bed 

fur  the  plants  i  and  6,  Ibe 

j^li 

onw 

ich  the  ahoota  are  Iraiped." 

appeanoee  of  the  lalenl  mnBer^  If 
the  bed  it  not  raid},  thoaa   riooi   tlie 

Fig.  100. 

earth  or  the  aead-beda  muat  be  iuothj 
into  pota,  and  Ihoae  already  in  Ihrm 
turned   into  larger  onaa,  frain  whence 

(  and  Modt  tf  Sowing. — Seed 


weather;  lo  be  repeated  towarda  Ibe 
end  at  March,  and  laallj  in  the  Gral 
week*  of  April  and  H«^.  The  length 
of  time  between  Ihe  aowing  asd  cutting, 
depend*  chieflv  upon  the  lariety  <m- 
plojed.    But  Ilttia  time  la  gained  bj 


quired  for  each  light.  Water  mnat  ba 
giiem  with  tha  prgcautJODa  eDunaereled 
for  ciicombera,  and  eapeoial  care  take* 
--the  foil ■    -■  - 


the  planu 


ihundandy, 

'  ipietelj"  1  ---,  - 
bed  maj  be  earthed  by  degree*  la  iti 
full  depth,  iiiteen  inchei )  it  beiag  int 
added  immediatelj  round  the  coaea, 
and  praaaed  nodentBl]'  tmn  aa  ii  ia  laid 
on.  The  pruning  and  trainiDg  mutt  ba 
performed  *>  in  cucvnAn-i,  and  tb* 
aame  precaationp  taken  to  admit  air  and 
light,  a    ■  ■     -  - 


n  tha  b 


foliage  in  particular  .  _._  _ 
lerality  of  gardener*  are  careleaa,  at- 
hough  the  labonra  of  the  phjaiolofiN 
>ud  chnnial  hue  deraonttratad  Imw 
mporlant  it  ii  that  erai;  lnaTeboaid  be 
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lept  in  its  mtuitil  posture  md  vigoor. 
80  convinced  wst  Mr.  Knight  of  the 
little  attention  paid  to  this  point,  that 
be  took  some  melon  plants  under  his 
especial  care.  He  placed  one  ander 
each  light,  the  glass  of  which  was  six 
leet  by  fbtH- ;  the  branches  were  trained 
regularly  and  secared  by  pegs  in  every 
direction;  and  still  further,  to  present 
the  largest  possible  surface  of  foliage  to 
the  light,  the  leaves  were  held  erect 
at  equal  distances  from  the  glass.  As 
great  injury  is  sustained  by  these  from 
the  common  mode  of  watering,  it  was 
so  performed  as  not  to  touch  them.  By 
this  simple  additional  care,  the  other 
routine  of  their  management  being  the 
same  as  usual,  the  fruit  attained  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  perfection,  and 
ripened  in  an  unusually  short  space  of 
time.  Mr.  Knight  further  directs,  bow- 
ever,  that  wherever  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  fruit  is  set,  the  production  of  more 
leaves  is  to  be  prevented,  if  they  can- 
not be  exposed  to  the  light  without 
overshadowing  the  fruit,  by  pinching 
off  the  laterals  as  soon, as  formed.  No 
part  of  full-grown  leaves,  however, 
should  be  destroyed  though  far  distant 
from  the  fruit. 

Ten^erature. — The  temperature  re- 
quires particular  attention  at  the  time 
of  setting  and  ripening ;  though  neglect 
at  all  the  stages  of  growth  is  fatal.  It 
must  never  (all  below  70^,  or  rise  above 
80^.  The  seed  or  nursery  bed  may 
continue  about  the  minimum,  but  never 
below  it:  and  the  fruiting  one  as  con- 
stantly approximating  the  maximum  as 
possible  until  the  fruit  is  full  grown, 
when  the  temperature  during  the  day 
may  vary  between  85^  and  95o.  Im- 
pregnation must  be  performed  as  di- 
rected for  cucumbers.  When  the  run- 
ners completely  touch  the  side  of  the 
frame,  if  the  season  is  genial  it  must  be 
raised  three  or  four  inches  by  means  of 
bricks,  otherwise  thev  must  be  pruned 
or  stopped.  From  this,  the.  propriety 
•f  having  only  one  plant  to  a  light,  is 
evident;  for  the  runnerp  being  of\en 
six  or  seven  feet  long,  and  very  numer- 
ous, require,  if  there  is  not  room  for 
training,  the  frame  to  be  lifled  long 
before  the  season  will  allow  it.  As 
soon  as  the  fruit  is  set  they  must  be 
looked  over  three  or  four  times  in  a 
week  to  observe  which  is  the  most 
vigorous  and  6nest ;  of  these,  one  that 
htt  the  largest  footstalk,  and  the  near- 


er the  main  stem  the  better,  must  be 
left  on  each  runner,  and  all  others 
nipped  off,  the  runner  at  the  same  time 
being  broken  away  at  the  third  joint 
above  it.  Eight  melons  on  one  plant 
of  the  large  varieties,  and  about  twelve 
of  the  smaller  are  quite  sufficient  to  be 
left;  if  more  are  suffered  to  remain, 
they  will  either  be  of  inferior  size  and 
quality,  or  not  ripen  at  all.  By  this 
pruning  fresh  runners  are  often  in- 
duced ;  but  these  must  in  like  manner 
be  stopped,  and  any  fruit  that  they  may 
produce  be  removed.  If  a  superabun- 
dance are  produced,  which  especially, 
if  new  seed  is  employed,  will  Home- 
times  happen,  it  is  necessary  to  thin 
them,  and  in  doing  this  the  weakest  and 
most  luxuriant  must  alike  be  rejected, 
those  of  an  average  size  being  the  most 
fVuitful.  It  must  always  be  kept  in 
mind,  that  air  should  be  admitted  as 
much  and  as  often  as  circumstances 
will  allow.  During  mild  and  serene 
afternoons  an^  evenings,  the  glasses 
may  be  entirely  removed,  but  on  no 
consideration  left  off  all  night.  In  Terjr 
warm  weather  they  may  be  kept  oflr, 
from  ten  in  the  momini  until  five,  a 
shade  being  afforded  to  the  plants  dur- 
ing the  meridian  if  they  flag  at  all.  It 
is  necessary,  both  for  melons  and  cu* 
cumbers,  that  something  should  be  laid 
between  the  fruit  and  the  earth  of  the 
bed,  otherwise  it  wilt  be  speckled  and 
injured  in  appearance;  clean  straw  and 
reeds  spread  in  thin  but  regular  layers 
are  often  employed  for  this  purpose. 
If  tiles  or  pieces  of  board  are  made  use 
of,  it  is  of^  considerable  service  in  for- 
warding the  ripening,  to  have  them 
painted  or  charred  black;  but  what 
would  be  still  better  is  coal  ashes 
spread  over  the  surface  of  the  bed  two 
or  three  inches  deep  and  beat  smooth. 
This,  I  am  of  opinion,  is  preferable 
from  its  power  of  absorbing  and  re- 
taining heat,  and  inferior  in  no  other 
quality  to  drifted  sea  or  river  sand, 
recommended  by  Mr.  Henderson,  of 
Brechin  Castle,  N.  B.,  which,  he  ob- 
serves, extirpates  the  slater  or  wood- 
louse,  by  preventing  it  concealing  it- 
self from  the  rays  or  the  sun  ;  it  keeps 
down  the  steam,  affords  a  bed  for  the 
fruit  as  warm  and  as  dry  as  tiles  or 
slates,  retains  the  moisture  longer, 
whilst  it  becomes  dry  itself  sooner  than 
those  coverings,  and  is  a  powerful  pre- 
ventive of  the  evil — the  mildew.     If 
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tiles  or  slates  ire  employed,  tbey  must 
be  put  under  the  fruit  as  soon  as  it  has 
attained  the  size  of  a  walnut,  the  other 
materials  immediately  after  the  plants 
are  well  established.  A  regular  moist- 
ure should  be  kept  up  by  moderate  wa- 


twenty  years  old  it  haa  been  known  to 
produce  fruitfiil  plants. 

Hand  Obus  Cropt. — For  these,  plants 
are  required  from  sowings  of  the  middle 
of  March,  April,  or  early  in  May,  and 
whose  fitness  for  planting  out,  is  marked 


terings  applied  with  the  precaution  inti- ;  by  the  rough  leaf,  Ice.,  as  intimated  bo- 


mated  for  cucumbers;  but  when  the 
fruit  is  becoming  ripe,  water  must  be 
either  altogether  withheld  or  applied 
Yery  sparingly.  About  thirty  or  forty 
days  usually  elapse  between  the  setting 
and  full  ripeness;  it  must  be  gently 
turned  twice  or  three  tiroes  during  a 
week,  otherwise  that  side  which  lies 
constantly  on  the  ground  will  be  blanch- 
ed and  disfigured.  Its  maturity  is  inti- 
mated by  a  circular  crack  near  the 
footstalk,  sometimes  by  becoming  yel- 
lowish; but  more  decidedly  by  the 
emission  of  a  fragrant  smell.  The 
cutting  should  be  performed  early  in 
the  morning,  and  the  fruit  kept  in  a 
cool  place  until  wanted.  The  whole 
of  the  stalk  is  left  pertaining  to  it  when 
cot.  To  prevent  the  fruit's  bursting, 
it  is  a  very  successful  plan  to  elevate 
the  further  end  of  the  fruit  as  much  as 
30^  above  the  sulk  end. 

To  Obtain  Seed, — For  the  production 
of  seed,  some  fruit  of  the  earliest  raised 
crops  must  be  left :  of  these  the  finest 
andf  firmest  should  be  selected,  the 
choice  being  guided  by  the  circum- 
stances, as  are  mentioned  for  cucum- 


fore. 

The  bed  must  be  four  and  a  half  feet 
wide,  in  length  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  glasses,  which  must  be  at 
least  four  feet  apart ;  and,  eight  barrow 
loads  of  dung  being  allowed  to  each 
glass,  it  will  be  about  two  and  a  half 
feet  high^  It  may  be  founded  in  a 
trench,  if  the  soil  is  dry,  but  it  is  best 
constructed  on  the  surface.  The  earth- 
ing, planting,  and  other  points  of  man- 
agement are  precisely  the  same  as  for 
the  frame  crops.  The  temperature 
i  need  not,  however,  be  so  high,  the 
maximum  required  being  70^,  but  it 
must  never  sink  below  65^,  which  rosy 
easily  be  accomplished  by  linings,  &c. 
The  runners  must  not  be  allowed  to 
extend  from  beneath  the  glasses  until 
June,  or  the  weather  has  become  genial 
and  settled,  but  be  kept  within  as  no- 
ticed for  cucumbers.  When  allowed 
to  epcape,  all  dwindled  or  sopervigor- 
ous  shoots  most  be  removed,  and  ihe 
training  be  as  regulsr  as  for  those  in 
the  frames.  The  glasses  raised  upon 
props  must,   however,  be   kept   con- 


su&nces,  ss  are  menuonea  lor  cucum- 1 1»,  •»!„  ««^,  ♦u«,  «^„*    '  .«  .  .l.  i. 
iw»—     i^»*.»^  „..:»*:«.  .k^»i^K^-.^.»..  tstantly  over  the  centre  as  a  shelter  to 
bers.   No  two  varieUes  should  be  grown   ,.     J-,.  „„  . 


in  the  same  frame,  either  when  the  seed 
is  an  object,  for  then  it  would  be  con- 
taminated ;  or  if  the  fruit  is  alone  re- 
quired; for  their  growth  and  vigour 
almost  always  differing,  different  treat- 
ment is   required  by  each.      Neither 


the  capital  parts. 

The  bed  requires  to  be  hooped  over 
for  the  support  of  mats  in  cold  or  wet 
weather.  If  paper- frames  are  employ- 
ed, the  most  unremitting  attention  is 
required,  the  plants  being  Yerj  apt  to 


should  cucumbers  or  gourds  be  allowed  '  "pindle  under  them.  They  may,  how- 
to  vegeute  in  such  a  situation,  as  to  |  ever,  be  employed  with  advanUge  in 
risk  mutual  impregnation  by  insecU.  *^»«  P'^ce  of  mats  for  sheltering  and 
Both  of  the  melon  and  cucumber,  such  "hading.  If  the  weather  is  at  all  un- 
seed only  should  be  kept  as  sinks  freely  ''**vo"''»b^e  *^  ***e  ^»»"e  the  ^™»'  ••  *!>■ 
to  the  bottom  of  water.  Seed  is  best ,  proaching  maturity,  it  is  highly  ad- 
for  sowing  when  three  or  four  years  vantageous  to  place  hand-glasses  over 
old;  if  less  than  two,  the  plants  raised  i  ^hose  that  are  growing  exterior  to  the 
from  it  are  apt  to  produce  a  super-  |  o"g>naI  one.  The  latest  fruit  seldom 
luxurUnce  of  vine,  and  a  multitude  of  i  "P©"  «'«"  ^»th  the  greatest  care  and  al- 
male  blossoms.  If  new  seed  is  una-  Mention,  unless  there  are  spare  frames  to 
voidably  employed,  it  should  be  hung  |  inclose  them  entirely;  those  which  do 
in  a  paper  or  phial  near  the  fire  until  »>o'»  •»"•  employed  in  pickling, 
wanted,  or  be  carried  in  the  pocket  for  |  For  a  tolerable  supply  throughout  the 
three  or  four  weeks.  If,  on  the  con- » season,  a  small  familv  requires  one 
trary,  the  seed  is  very  old,  it  should  be  ,  three-light  frame,  and  three  hand-glass- 
soaked  in  milk-warm  water  for  two  or  es ;  these  together  will  yield  on  the 
three  hours    before    sowing.      When  ^  average  thirty  or  forty  melons.    The 
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largest  etUbllshraent  will  not  require 
more  than  four  times  as  many. 

MELON,  WATER.  The  Water 
MeloD  is  cultivated  in  the  United  States 
precisely  liiie  the  Nutmeg.  There  are 
many  kinds,  of  which  the  Mountain 
Sprout,  Mountain  Sweet,  and  Black 
Spanish  are  most  esteemed  at  Philadel- 
phia. The  culture  is  so  simple,  and 
so  generally  understood,  that  direction 
must  be  needless.  To  produce  fine 
Melons  on  heavy  or  wet  soil,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  prepare  a  light  rich  compost 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  vines — hills  four  or  five  feet  in 
diameter,  and  two  feet  in  depth. 

MELON  PUMPKIN.  Cucvrbita  me- 
Ujpepo, 

MELON  THISTLE.    Melocacttu, 

MELON  TURK'S  CAP.  Mtiocactus 
cammunu.  ' 

MEMECYLON.  Two  species. 
Stove  evergreen  shrubs.  Young  cut- 
tings.    Sandy  peat  and  loam. 

MENIOCUS  Umfolius,  Hardy  an- 
Boal.    Seeds.    Common  soil. 

MENISCIUM.  Five  species.  Stove 
ferns.  Division  or  seeds.  Loam  and 
peat. 

MENISPERMUM.  Five  spe- 
cies.  Hardy  deciduous  or  stove  ever- 
green twiners.  Division,  cuttings,  or 
■eeds.    Common  soil. 

MENONVILLEA  JUifolia.  Hardy 
annual.    Seeds.    Light  loamy  soil. 

MENTHA.  Mint.  Twenty-fiVe 
roecies.  Hardy  herbaceous  perennials. 
Division.    Common  soil. 

Spear  or  Green  Mint,  M,  viridu. 
Is  employed  in  sauces  and  salads,  as 
well  as  dried  for  soups  in  winter.  There 
are  two  varieties,  the  broad  and  narrow 
leaved,  equally  good. 

Penny  Royal,  M,  Pulegium.  Is  cul- 
tivated for  its  use  in  culinary  and  phar- 
maceutical preparations.  There  are 
two  varieties,  the  trailing,  which  is 
usually  cultivated,  and  the  upright. 

Peppermint,  M.  piperita.  For  dis- 
tilling, and  the  production  of  its  pecu- 
liar oil  and  water. 

Soil  and  Situation. — These  plants  are 
best  grown  on  a  tenacious  soil;  even  a 
clay  is  more  suitable  to  them,  than  a 
light  silicious  one.  It  should  be  mode- 
rately fertile,  entirely  free  from  stag- 
nant moisture,  and  consequently  on  a 
dry  subsoil  or  well  drained.  A  wet 
soil  makes  them  luxbriant  in  summer, 
bat  ensures  decay  in  winter.    A  border 


or  situation  that  is  sheltered  from  the 
meridian  sun,  is  always  to  be  allotted 
them,  as  in  such  they  are  most  vigorous 
and  constant  in  production.  A  com- 
partment entirely  secluded  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sun  is,  however,  equally 
unfavourable  with  one  that  is  too  much 
exposed. 

Time  and  Mode  qf  Propagation. — 
They  are  propagated  by  parting  the 
roots  in  February  or  March,  September 
or  Qctober,  and  by  slips  or  offsets  at 
the  same  seasons.  The  mints  likewise 
may  be  increased  by  cuttings  of  the  an- 
nual shoots  in  May  or  June,  as  well  as 
by  cuttings  of  the  roots  in  spring  or  au- 
tumn. For  production  of  green  tops 
throughout  the  winter  and  early  spring, 
the  spearmint  is  often  planted  in  a  hot- 
bed, and  more  rarely  pennyroyal,  every 
threp  weeks  during  October  and  three 
following  months. 

Planting  in  the  ppen  ground  at  what-, 
ever  seasons,  or  by  whatever  mode, 
should  if  possible  be  performed  in 
showery  weather,  or  water  must  be 
given  plentifully,  especially  to  cuttings. 
If  propagated  by  divisions  of  the  root, 
they  must  be  inserted  in  drills  two 
inches  deep;  if  by  slips  or  cuttings, 
they  must  be  five  or  six  inches  in 
length,  and  their  lower  half  being  di- 
vested of  leaves,  planted  to  that  depth 
in  every  instance,  being  set  in  rows  ten 
inches  apart  each  wav. 

The  only  a(\er  cultivation  required 
is  the  constant  destruction  of  weeds, 
whioh  are  peculiarly  injurious. 

At\er  July,  the  produce  of  green  tops 
is  of  little  value;  they  should  therefore 
be  allowed  then  to  advance  to  flower, 
which  they  will  produce  towards  the 
beginning  of  September,  when  they  are 
in  the  fit  state  for  gathering,  either  for 
drying  or  distilling.  In  either  case  the 
stalks  should  be  cut  just  previously  to 
the  fiower  opening.  At  the  close  of 
September  or  beginning  of  October,  the 
stems  must  be  cut  down  as  close  as 
possible,  the  weeds  cleared  entirely 
away,  and  a  little  fine  fresh  mould 
spread  over  them.  The  beds  should 
never  be  allowed  to  continue  longer 
than  four  years  ;  by  constant  gathering, 
the  plants  not  only  become  weakened, 
but  the  roots  becoming  matted  and 
greatly  increased,  produce  only  numer- 
ous diminutive  shoots  or  entirely  decay. 

Forcing. — For  forcing,  a  moderate 
hot-bed  is  necessary,  earUied  over  about 
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three  inches  thick ;  in  this  the  roots  msy 
be  inserted  aboat  four  inches  apart,  and 
one  fdeep.  They  are  sometimes  only 
protected  with  mats,  but  fVames  are 
preferable.  If  it  is  inconvenient  to  con- 
struct a  bed  purposely,  they  may  be 
planted  in  pots  and  plunged  in  any  bed 
already  in  operation,  or  be  set  on  the 
side  of  the  stove.  The  temperature 
should  never  vary  beyond  the  extremes 
of  70<5  and  80°. 

MENTZELIA.  Four  species.  Stove, 
green-house,  and  hardy  perennials.  AT. 
atperay  a  half-hardy  annual.  Cuttings. 
Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

MENZIESIA.  Three  species  and 
many  varieties.  Hardy  deciduous  or 
evergreen  shrubs.  Layers.   Sandy  peat. 

MEKES  DER  A  caucasiea.  Har- 
dy bulbous  perennial."  Seeds  or  offsets. 
Light  loam. 

MERIANIA.  Two  species.  Stove 
evergreen  shrubs.  HalNripe  cuttings. 
Sandy  peat  and  loam. 

MERODON  narcissi.  Narcissus  Fly. 
Of  this  insect  we  have  the  following  par- 
ticulars by  Mr.  Curtis ; — 

'*  In  the  monlli  of  November,  one  or 
two  large  roundish  boles  are  sometimes 
found  on  the  outsides  of  the  bulbs  of 
the  Daffodil,  which  are  more  or  less 
decayed  within,  where  a  maggot  will 
generally  be  found,  which  by  feeding  in 
the  heart  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
months,  has  been  the  sole  author  of  the 
mischief. 

"This  larva  is  somewhat  like  the 
flesh-maggot,  and  not  unlike  a  hot,  only 
that  it  is  not  serrated  with  spines,  and 
instead  of  being  whitish,  its  natural 
eolour,  is  changed  to  brown  by  its  living 
amongst  the  slimy  matter  which  has 
been  discharged  from  its  own  body, 
causing  the  gradual  rotting  of  the  bulb. 

"  Towards  the  end  of  November,  the 
maggot  is  transformed  into  a  pupa,  to 
accomplish  which  it  eats  its  way  out  of 
the  bulb  near  the  roots,  and  buries  it- 
self in  the  surrounding  earth.  The 
pups  are  dull  brown,  elliptical,  rough, 
and  strongly  wrinkled.  In  this  state 
they  remain  until  the  following  spring, 
when  the  flies  issue  from  their  tombs. 
Their  eggs  are  then  deposited,  but  upon 
what  part  of  the  plant  they  are  laid, 
has  not  been  observed,  but  probably 
upon  the  bulb  near  the  base  of  the 
leaves.  April  seems  to  be  the  month 
when  most  of  the  flies  hatch ;  and  they 
have  been  compared  to  small  bumble- 


bees, from  Ae  disposition  of  the  colours, 
which  are,  for  the  most  part,  yellow, 
orange,  and  black,  but  they  certainly 
bear  a  greater  resemblance  to  some  of 
the  bots ;  from  bees  thev  are  readilj 
distinguished  by  having  only  two  winnps, 
the  horns  and  proboscis  are  totally  diA 
ferent,  and  they  have  no  stings. 

**  Bulbs  are  affected  by  these  maggots, 
and  they  are  readily  detected  by  their 
not  throwing  out  leaves ;  when,  there- 
fore, a  bulb  fails  to  vegetate,  it  ooght  to 
be  immediately  dug  up  and  destroyed.** 
^"Gard.  Chron. 

MERTENSIA.  Eight  species.  Har- 
dy herbaceous  perennials,.  Division. 
They  thrive  best  in  sandy  peat. 

MESEMBRYANTHEMUM.  Tlvee 
hundred  and  seventeen  species,  and 
many  varieties.  Chiefly  green-honse 
evergreen  shrubs;  many  are  trailing 
plants,  some  annuals  and  herbaceous 
perennials.  M.  ckristaXUnum  and  Jf. 
cuUrattim  are  hardy.  Cuttings.  Sandy 
loam. 

MESPILUS.  Medlar.  Two  speeiw 
and  eight  varieties.  Hardy  deciduoos 
trees.  M.  germaniea  stricta  is  evei^ 
green.  Budding  or  grafting  on  the 
common  hawthorn  or  pear,  or  seeds. 
Common  soil.    See  Medlar. 

MESSERSCHMIDIA.  Fonr  species. 
Stove  evergreens.  M,  hirstUissima^  m. 
tree,  the  rest  climbers.  Cuttings.  Loiuan 
and  peat. 

MESRUA  ferrea.  Stove  evergreen 
tree.  Seeds  or  cuttings.  Strong  loam, 
peat,  and  sand. 

METALASIA.  Four  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings.  San* 
dy  peat  and  loam. 

METEOROLOGY.    See  Weather, 

METROSIDEROS.  Six  species. 
Green-house  evergreen  shrubs.  M.  «»- 
rus,  a  stove  evergreen  tree.  Cuttings. 
Loam,  pest,  and  sand. 

MEXICAN  TIGER  FLOWER,  n- 
gridia  pavonia. 

MICE.  Various  plans  have  been 
suggested  to  preserve  peas  and  beans, 
when  sown,  from  the  ravages  of  mice. 
We  believe,  we  have  tried  them  all. 
Dipping  the  seeds  in  oil,  and  then  roll- 
ing them  in  powdered  resin ;  patting 
small  pieces  of  furze  in  the  drills  sna 
over  the  rows  afler  the  seed  has  been 
sown,  but  before  covering  with  the 
earth"Were  both  partially  soocessfiU, 
but  the  mode  attended  with  the  most 
complete  safbty,  has  always  been  that 
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of  covering  the  sur^ce  of  the  soil  over 
fbe  rows,  to  the  depth  of  full  an  inch, 
Md  eix  inches  wide,  with  finely  sifled 
coal  ashes.  The  mice  will  not  scratch 
tliroagh  this,  and  it  has  the  additional 
advantage,  bj  its  black  odour  absorbing 
the  solar  heat,  of  promoting  the  early 
•TCfl^etatioR  of  the  crop. 
.MICHAELMAS  DAISY.    Aster, 

MICHAUIA.  Two  species.  Hardy 
biennials.    Seeds.     Rich  loam. 

MICH  ELI  A  ehampaea.  Stove  ever- 
green  tree.    Cuttings.    Light  loam. 

MICONIA.  Fourteen  species.  Stove 
evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings.  Loam  and 
peat. 

MICR  ANTHEMUM  crbiculatwn. 
Bal^hardy  evergreen  trailer.  Division. 
Sandy  peat. 

•MICROCALA.  Two  species.  Hardy 
annuals.    Seeds.    Common  soil. 

.MICROLOMA.  Two  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  climbers.  Cuttings. 
Loam  and  peat. 

MICROMERIA.  Eight  species,  and 
a  few  varieties.  Chiefly  half-hardy  ever- 
green shrubs.    Cuttings.    Common  soil. 

MIC  ROPER  A.  Two  species.  M. 
i^nksii,  a  green-house  tuberous-rooted 
perennial.  M.  pallidOy  a  stove  orchid. 
Offsets.     Rich  mould. 

MICROTIS.  Three  species.  Half- 
hardy  tuberous-rooted  orchids.  Divi- 
sion.    Loam  and  peat. 

MIDGE.   See  Cecidomyia  and  Sciartt. 

MIGNONETTE.    Reseda  odorata. 

Sail, — Light  loam,  well  drained,  and 
manured  with  leaf-mould. 

Sawing  in  the  open  ground  from  the 
end  of  April  to  the  beginning  of  July 
will  produce  a  sure  succession  of  blooms 
through  the  year.  If  allowed  to  seed 
and  the  soil  suits  it,  mignonette  will 
continue  to  propagate  itself.  If  not  al- 
lowed to  ripen  its  seed,  the  same  plants 
will  bloom  for  two  or  more  seasons, 
being  a  perennial  in  its  native  country. 

Far  Pot  Culture  and  the  production 
of  flowers  to  succeed  those  of  the  open 
ground  plants,  sow  once  in  August,  and 
again  in  September.  The  soil  as  above, 
well  drained  and  pressed  into  forty-eight 
pots :  cover  the  seed  a  fourth  of  an  inch. 
Tliin  the  seedlings  to  three  in  a  pot. 
Water  sparingly.  When  mignonette  is 
deficient  of  perfiime,  it  is  because  the 
temperature  is  too  low. 

Tree  mignonette, ^-Dr,  Lindley  sa3rs, 
"That  this  is  obtained  by  selecting  and 
potting  a  vigoroaa   young  plants  the 


flowers  of  which  are  to  be  pinched  of 
as  oden  as  they  appear  during  the 
fiht  season.  It  must  be  repotted  as 
occasion  may  require;  the  lower  shoots 
must  be  removed  in  autumn,  and  the 
plant  must  be  kept  during  winter  in  a 
room  or  green-house  above  the  freezing 
point.  The  second  season  it  may  be 
treated  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the 
next  year  it  may  be  allowed  to  bloom, 
which,  with  care,  it  will  continue  to  do 
for  several  years." — Qard.  Chron. 

MIKANIA.  Five  species.  Stove 
evergreen  twiners.  Cuttings.  Light 
rich  soil. 

MILDEW,  whether  on  the  stems  of 
the  wheat,  or  on  the  leaves  of  the 
chrysanthemum,  pea,  rose,  or  peach, 
appears  in  the  form  of  minute  fungi, 
the  roots  of  which  penetrate  the  pores 
of  the  epidermis,  rob  the  plant  of  ita 
juices,  and  interrupt  its  respiration* 
There  seems  to  me  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  fungus  is  communicated 
to  the  plants  from  the  soil.  Every 
specimen  of  these  funsi  emits  annually 
myriads  of  minute  seeds,  and  these  are 
wafted  over  the  soil  by  every  wind, 
vegetating  and  reproducing  seed,  if 
they  have  happened  to  be  deposited  in  a 
favourable  place,  or  remaining  until  the 
following  spring  without  germinating. 
These  fungi  have  the  power  of  spreaa- 
ing  also  by  stooling  or  throwing  out  off- 
sets. They  are  never  absent  from  a 
soil,  and  at  some  period  of  its  growth 
are  annually  to  be  found  upon  the 
plants  liable  to  their  inroads.  They  are 
more  observed  in  cold,  damp,  muggy 
seasons,  because  such  seasons  are  pe- 
culiarly favourable  to  the  ffroi^^^  ^^  ^^ 
fungi.  The  best  of  all  cures  is  a 
weak  solution  of  common  salt  and  wa- 
ter sprinkled  over  the  foliage  of  the 
plant  affected  by  the  aid  of  a  painter't 
brush,  or  impelled  by  a  syringe.  Dis- 
solve three  ounces  of  the  salt  in  each 
gallon  of  water,  and  repeat  the  applica- 
tion on  two  or  three  successive  days,  . 
applying  it  during  the  evening.  Nitre 
has  been  employed  with  similar  success, 
using  one  ounce  to  each  gallon.  Uredo 
rosttf  Puccinia  rosa,  and  Cladosproium 
herbarunif  are  the  mildew  fungi  of  the 
rose  tree  :  Oidium  erysipkoides  of  the 
peach  tree ;  and  Erysiphe  communis  of 
the  pea.  Of  course  there  are  many 
others. 

MILFOIL.    Achillea. 

MILLA.    Two  species.    Half-hardy 
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bulbous  perenniali.      Offsets.     Sandy 
loam. 

MILLINGTONIA  simplicifolia. 
Stove  evergreen  tree.  Cutlingi.  Peat 
and  loam. 

MILLIPEDE.    See  Julus. 

MILTONIA.  Three  species.  Stove 
orchids.  Mr.  Paxton  says,  **  that  to 
propagate  them,  the  stems  should  be 
cut  half  through,  young  plants  are  then 
emitted ;  cut  through  the  stem  quite, 
a  month  before  separating  the  young 
plants;  plant  in  rough  peat  and  pot- 
sherds." 

MIMETE8.  Eight  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Ripe  cuttings. 
Light  turfy  loam. 

MIMOSA.  Twenty-two  species. 
Chiefly  stove  evergreen  shrubs.  Af. 
pudica,  an  annual.  M.  viva,  an  her- 
baceous perennial.  Young  cuttings. 
Loam,  peat,  and  sand. 

M  I M  U  L  U  S  .  Seventeen  species. 
Chiefly  hardy  herbaceous  perennials 
increased  by  division  or  seed.  Com- 
mon soil.  The  green-house  and  half- 
hardy  species  require  a  light  rich  soil, 
and  increase  by  cuttings.  The  annuals, 
■eedsr    Common  soil. 

MIMUSOPS.  Six  species.  Stove 
evergreen  trees.  Ripe  cuttings.  Light 
loamy  soil,  or  loam  and  peat. 

MINT.    See  Mentha. 

MIRABILIS.  Five  species  and 
several  varieties.  Green-house  fusiform 
rooted  perennials.  Seeds.  Light  rich 
■oil. 

MERBELIA.  Six  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Young  cut- 
tings.   Loam,  peat,  and  sand. 

MISLETOE  (Vitcum  album) U  some- 
times required  to  be  introduced  upon  the 
trees  of  the  shrubbery,  and  other  parts 
of  the  pleasure  ground.  The  easiest 
and  best  way  to  propagate  it  is  bv 
placing  ripe  seeds  on  the  smooth 
branches  of  the  common  apple,  pear, 
or  white  thorn,  in  February  or  March, 
without  in  any  way  damaging  the  bark 
'  on  which  they  are  placed.  The  seeds 
should  be  fixed  on  the  under  side  of 
the  branch,  as  there  they  are  shaded, 
and  more  likely  to  escape  being  eaten 
by  birds  when  they  begin  to  vegetate. 
Misletoe  may  be  grafted  on  the  apple 
tree :  but  success  is  so  precarious,  that 
few  succeed  at  present. — Gard.  Chron. 

MITCUELLA  reperu.  Hardy  herba- 
ceous  creeper;  increased  by  cuttings 
of  the  stem.    Peat,  or  peat  and  sand. 


MITE.    Acarut. 

MITELLA.  Five  s[>ecies.  Hardy 
herbaceous  perennials.  Division.  Peaty 
soil. 

MITRASACME.  Three  species. 
M.  canesceiu,  a  green-house  herbaceoas 
perennial ;  the  other  two  annuals. 
Seeds.    Sandy  peat  and  loam. 

MIXTURE  OF  SOILS  is  one  of  the 
most  ready  and  cheapest  modes  of  im- 
proving their  staple,  and  thus  render- 
ing them  more  fertile ;  and  upon  the 
subject  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the 
following  excellent  remarks  of  my  bro- 
ther, Mr.  Cuthbert  Johnson ;— - 

'*  I  have  witnessed  even  in  soils  to 
all  appearance  similar  in  composition, 
some  very  extraordinary  results  from 
their  mere  mixture.  Thus  in  the  gra- 
velly soils  of  Spring  Park,  near  Croy- 
don, the  ground  is  oflen  excavated  to  a 
depth  of  many  feet,  through  strata  of 
barren  gravel  and  red  sand,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  white  or  silver 
sand,  which  exists  beneath  them.  When 
this  fine  sand  is  removed,  the  gravel 
and  red  sand  is  thrown  back  into  the 
pit,  the  ground  merely  levelled,  and 
then  either  let  to  cottagers  for  gardens, 
or  planted  with  forest  trees ;  in  either 
case  the  efiect  is  remarkable;  all  kinda 
of  either  Br  or  deciduous  trees  will  now 
vegetate  with  remarkable  luxuriance ; 
and  in  the  cottage  garden  thus  formed, 
several  species  of  vegetables,  such  as 
beans  and  potatoes,  will  produce  very 
excellent  crops,  in  the  very  aoils  in 
which  they  would  have  perished  pre* 
vious  to  their  mixture.  The  permanent 
advantage  of  mixing  soils,  too,  is  not 
confined  to  merely  those  entirelv  of 
an  earthy  composition ;— earths  which 
contain  inert  organic  matter,  such  ae 
peat  or  moss  earth,  are  highly  valuable 
additions  to  some  soils.  Thus,  peat 
earth  was  successfully  added  to  the 
sandy  soils  of  Merionethshire,  by  Sir 
Robert  Vaughan.  The  Cheshire  faros- 
ers  add  a  mixture  of  moss  and  cal- 
careous earth  to  their  ttght-boand 
earths,  the  effect  of  which  they  de- 
scribe as  having  <  a  loosening  opera- 
tion;'  that  is,  it  renders  the  eoil  of 
their  strong  clays  less  tenacious,  snd, 
consequently,  promotes  the  ready  ac- 
cess of  the  moisture  and  gases  of  the 
atmosphere  to  the  roots.  The  culti- 
vator sometimes  deludes  himself  with 
the  conclusion  that  applying  sand,  or 
marl,  or  clay^  to  a  poor  soJ^  merely 
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•erres  to  freshen  it  for  a  time,  and  that 
the  efTecta  of  soch  applicatioot  are  ap- 
parent for  only  a  limited  period.  Some 
comparative  experiments,  however, 
which  were  made  sixteen  years  since, 
on  some  poor,  hungry,  inert  hesth  land 
in  Norfolk,  have  up  to  this  time  served 
to  demonstrate  the  error  of  such  a  con- 
dttsion.  In  these  experiments,  the 
ground  was  marled  with  twenty  cubic 
yards  only  per  acre,  and  the  same  com- 
po«t ;  it  was  then  planted  with  a  proper 
mixture  of  forest  trees,  and  by  the  side 
of  it,  a  portion  of  the  heath,  in  a  state 
of  nature,  was  also  planted  with  the 
same  mixture  of  deciduous  and  fir 
trees. 

*<  Sixteen  years  have  annually  served 
to  demonstrate,  by  the  luxuriance  of 
the  marled  wood,  tne  permanent  effects 
produced  by  this  mixture  of  soils.  The 
growth  of  the  trees  has  been  there 
rapid  and  permanent;  but  on  the  ad- 
joining soil,  the  trees  have  been  stunted 
in  their  growth,  miserable  in  appear- 
ance, and  profitless  to  their  owner. 

«  Another,  but  the  least  commonly 
practiced  mode  of  improving  the  staple 
of  a  soil  by  earthy  addition,  is  claying; 
a  system  of  fertilizing,  the  good  effects 
of  which  are  much  less  immediately 
apparent  than  chalking,  and  hence  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  its  disuse.  It 
requires  some  little  time  to  elapse,  and 
some  stirring  of  the  soil,  before  the 
clay  is  so  well  mixed  with  a  sandy  soil, 
as  to  produce  that  general  increased 
attraction  and  retentive  power  for  the 
atmospheric  moisture,  which  ever  con- 
stitutes the  chief  good  result  of  claying 
poor  soils.  Clay  must  be  moreover  ap- 
plied in  rather  lareer  proportions  to  tlie 
soil  than  chalk;  for  not  only  is  its  ap- 
plication rarely  required  as  a  direct 
food  for  plants  for  the  mere  alumina 
which  it  contains ;  since  this  earth  en- 
ters into  the  composition  of  plants  in 
very  small  proportion,  but  there  is  also 
another  reason  for  a  more  liberal  addi- 
tion of  clay  being  required,  which  is 
the  impbore  state  in  which  the  alumina 
exists  in  what  are  commonly  called  clay 
soils."— Farm.  Eneyc. 

MOERHINGIA.  Two  species. 
Bardy  herbaceous  perennials.  Division. 
Sand,  loam,  and  peat. 

MOIST  STOVE.    See  Stove. 

MOLDAVIAN  BALM.  Dracou^M- 
htm  nuddavicum, 

MOLE  CRICKET.     Gryllut  gryUo- 


talpa  is  known  »lso  in  England  as  the 
churr-worro,  jarr-worm,  eve  chnrr,  and 
earth  crab.  It  is,  occasionally,  very 
destructive  to  culinary  vegetables; 
creeping  under  ground  through  holes 
it  digs.  It  attains  a  length  of  two 
inches,  is  dark  brown,  and  resembles 
in  most  respects  the  common  cricket. 
Mr.  Kollar  thus  describes  its  habits : — 
"  The  female  hollows  out  a  place  for 
herself  in  the  earth,  about  half  a  foot 
from  the  surface,  in  the  month  of  June, 
and  lays  her  eggs  in  a  heap,  which 
oflen  contains  from  two  to  three  hun- 
dred. They  are  shining  yellowish 
brown,  and  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
grain  of  millet.  This  hollow  place  is 
of  the  shape  of  a  bottle  gourd,  two 
inches  long,  and  an  inch  deep,  smooth 
within,  and  having  on  one  side  a  wind- 
ing communication  with  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  The  young,  which  are  hatch- 
ed in  July  or  August,  greatly  resemble 
black  ants,  and  feed,  like  the  old  ones, 
on  the  tender  roots  of  grass,  corn,  and 
various  culinary  vegetables.  They  be- 
tray their  presence  under  the  earth  by 
the  withered  decay  of  culinary  vegeta- 
bles in  the  garden.  In  October  and 
November  they  bury  themselves  deep- 
er in  the  earth,  as  a  protection  from 
cold,  and  come  again  to  the  surface  in 
the  warmer  days  in  March.  Their  pre- 
sence is  discovered  by  their  throwing 
up  the  earth  like  moles. 

<*  The  surest  and  most  efficacious  of 
remedies  is,  without  doubt,  destroying 
the  brood  in  June  or  July.  Practised 
gardeners  know  from  experience  where 
the  nest  of  the  mole  cricket  is  situated  ; 
they  dig  it  out  with  their  spades,  and 
destroy  hundreds  in  the  egg  state  with 
little  trouble.'' — Kollar, 

MOLINERIA  plicata.  Stove  herba- 
ceous perennial.  Division.  Peat  and 
loam. 

MOLUCCA  BALM.    Moluccella, 

MOLUCCELLA.  Three  species. 
Hardy  annuals.  Af.  /uAerosa, a  tuberous- 
rooted  perennial.  Seeds.  Common  soil. 

MONACHANTHUS.  Monk's-fiotoer, 
Four  species.  Stove  epiphytes.  Divi- 
sion.    Wood. 

MONARDA.  Seven  species.  Hardy 
herbaceous  perennials.  Division.  Com- 
mon soil. 

MONETIA  hatlerioidet.  Stove  ever- 
green shrub.  Cuttings.  Loam  and  peat. 

MONEYWORT.  Dioscorea  nummu- 
laria. 
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MONEYWORT.  LyHmachia  ntim- 
muiaria. 

MONEVWORT.  Taverniera  num- 
mularia. 

MONK'S  FLOWER.  Monachanthns. 

MONK»S  HOOD.    Aconitum, 

MONNINA  obtusifoiia.  Green^hoase 
evergreen  shrab.  Cuttings  or  seed. 
Peat  and  loam. 

MONOPSIS  conspicua.  H&rdy  an- 
naal.     Seeds.    Peat  and  Sand. 

MONOSCHILUS  gloxinifolia.  Stove 
tuberous-rooted  perennial.  Division. 
Peat  and  loam. 

MONOTAXIS  timplex.  Green-bouse 
evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings.  Peat  and 
loam. 

MONOTOCA.  Fonr  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings. 
Sandy  peat. 

MONSONIA.  Four  species.  Green- 
house herbaceous  perennials.  Af.  ovata, 
a  biennial,  is  increased  bjr  seed ;  the 
ethers,  cuttings  or  division.  Turfj  loam 
and  leaf  mould. 

MONTEZUMA  spfciotdtsima.  Stove 
evergreen  tree.  Hal  ^ripened  cuttings. 
Loam  and  peat. 

MOON-SEED.    Menispermum, 

MOON-WORT.    Botrychiwn,, 

MOR^A.  Twenty  species.  Green* 
house  bulbous  perennials.  Division. 
Sandy  Peat. 

MORENO  A.  Three  species.  Stove 
evergreen  twiners.  Cuttings.  Peat  and 
loam. 

MORICANDIA  arwnstt.  Hardy  bi- 
ennial.    Seed.    Common  soil. 

MORINA.  Two  species.  Green- 
house or  half-hardy  herbaceous  peren- 
nials.   Seed.     Light  rich  soil. 

MORINDA.  Five  species.  Stove 
evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings.  Loam  and 
peat.  Af.  ya«minotc{«t  is  a  green-house 
evergeen  climber. 

MORISIA  hypogaa.  Hardy  herba- 
ceous perennial.     Seed.     Light  loam. 

MORISONIA  americana.  Stove  ever- 
green tree.  Ripe  cuttings.  Loam  and 
peat. 

MORMODES.  Five  species.  Stove 
epiphytes.     Division.     Wood. 

MORN  A.  Two  species.  Green- 
house annuals.  Seeds.  Sandy  peat 
and  leaf  mould. 

MORRENIA  odorata.  Green-house 
eversreen  twiner.  Cuttings.  Rich 
mould. 

MORUS.  Mulberry.  Nine  species, 
and  many  varieties.    Chiefly  hardy  de- 


ciduous trees;  a  few  are  stove  ever- 
greens. Layers.  A  loamy  soil  and  a 
moist  situation.    See  MtUbirry. 

MOSCHAKl A  pinnatijlda.  Hardy  an- 
nual.    Seeds.    Common  soil. 

MOSCHATEL.    Adoxa, 

MOSCHOSMA.  Two  species.  Store 
annuals.     Seeds.     Light  rich  soil. 

MOSS  is  useful  to  the  gardener  for 
packing  round  the  roots  of  plants ;  and 
even  some  bulbous  roots  have  been  cul- 
tivated in  it;  but  when  it  infests  the 
trunks  of  trees,  or  our  lawns,  it  is  one 
of  the  gardener's  pests. 

<<  Moss  only  attacks  lawns,  the  soil  of 
which  is  unable  to  support  a  greensward 
of  grass.  *  When  soil  is  exhausted, 
gras:ies  begin  to  die  off,  and  their  place 
is  taken  by  moss.  The  obvious  mode, 
then,  of  proceeding,  is  to  give  the  lawn 
a  good  top-dressing  in  winter,  either  of 
malt-dust,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  or  soot, 
or  any  other  manure  containing  an 
abundance  of  alkali.  The  gardener 
finds  the  growth  of  moss  arrested  by 
frequent  raking  in  wet  weather,  or  bj 
the  application  of  pounded  oyster-shells; 
but  these  are  mere  palliatives,  and  not 
remedies.  Make  your  grass  healthy, 
and  it  will  soon  smother  the  moss.*' — 
Gard,  Chron, 

The  most  effectual,  most  nlntary, 
and  least  disagreeable  remedy  for  mosa 
on  trees  is  of  trivial  expense,  and  which 
a  gardener  need  but  try  upon  one  indi- 
vidual to  insure  its  adoption.  It  is  with 
a  hand  scrubbing  brush,  dipped  in  a 
strong  brine  of  common  salt,  as  often 
as  necessary  to  insure  each  portion  of 
the  bark  being  moistened  with  it,  to 
scrub  the  tru  As  and  branches  of  hit 
trees  at  least  every  second  year.  It 
most  effectually  destroys  insects  of  all 
kinds,  and  moss;  and  the  stimulating 
influence  of  the  application,  and  the 
fViction,  are  productive  of  the  most 
beneficial  effects.  The  expense  is  not 
so  much  as  that  of  dressing  the  truaka 
with  a  solution  of  lime,  which,  how- 
ever efficient  in  the  destruction  of  moss, 
is  not  so  in  the  removal  of  insects — » 
highly  injurious  to  the  trees,  by  filling 
up  the  respiratory  pores  of  the  epider- 
mis, and  is  decidedly  a  promoter  of 
canker.  On  graoei  wtikt,  a  strong  so- 
lution of  sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol) 
has  been  found  the  most  effectual  de- 
stroyer of  moss. 
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line.    It  CDta,  collect*,  and  roUa  the 

Moving  ia  moal  aaailj  perfnrnied 
whilat  the  btadea  of  graaa  are  wet,  a* 
thej  then  cling  to  the  acjlhe,  and  aie 
caaaHjgentl;  erect  againat  it*  culling 
•dgs.  Tbe operation, therefore, ahould 
be  performed  earlj  in  the  morning,  be- 
fore  the  dew  hai  etapnraled,  or  whilat 
Uia  griM  ja  wet  froni  nia  or  artificial 
«  a  terms-     S««  Scytlu. 

MUDDIN6  or  Puddling,  ia  dipping 
the  raota  oflreei,  ahruba,  and  aeedlinga 
ia  a  thin  mud  or  puddle,  and  retaining 
tbam  there  until  again  planted,  when- 
eTer  Ihej  are  removed.  It  ia  one  of 
the  beat  aida  lo  aucceaa,  and  ahonld  be 
■niierailly  adopted,  lor  it  ia  a  rule 
without   exception,  that  lb*  lea*  tbe 


the  ground,  to 
induce  lateral  ahoota  for  layering. — 
Where  odIt  a  few  are  wanted,  pota  at 
earth  tnaj  be  raiaed  to  tbe  branch**. 
See  Layrring  and  Cirnmyiotilitm. 

GrqftiTig  and  Budding  —  may  be 
practiaed,  taking  an;  apeciea  of  the 
genua  ISona  for  the  Block.  GniUnf 
r*  msra  difficult  of  auoceaa  than  bud- 
ding, and  Mr.  K eight  recommend* 
graning  by  approach  aa  the  only  cer- 

By    Cultingt. — Mr.    Knight    i 


wood,  lo  be  planted  in  November,  be- 
nealh  a  Bouth  wall.  In  March,  moTe 
Ihem  into  pota,  leaving  only  one  bod 

faot-bed.  Shade  during  bright  weather, 
and  ancceaa  i*  almoat  unfailing.  A 
more  aimple  and  eipeditiova  mode  ia 
the  following,  but  whether  it  ia  gene- 
rally aucceaaful  I  am  unable  lo  aUte:— 
•'  Lop  off  a  alraighl  branch,  at  le**l 
eight  feet  long,  from  a  large  tree,  I* 
Harcb,  the  neater  the  trunk  tbe  b«tUr 
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clear  away  every  little  branch,  and 
leave  it  qaite  bare;  dig  a  hole  four  feet 
deep,  plant  the  naked  branch  and  make 
it  firm  in  the  ground ;  leave  around  it  a 
little  basin  of  earth  to  hold  water,  and 
if  the  season  be  dry,  give  it  every 
morning  a  bucketfiill  of  water  through- 
out the  summer.  In  two  years  it  will 
have  made  a  good  head,  and  will  bear 
fruit.»» — Card.  Chron. 

Pruning. — Standards  do  not  require 
pruning,  further  than  to  remove  the 
dead  wood  and  irregular  growths.  On 
walls  and  as  espaliers  train  in  all  the 
lateral  annual  shoots,  for  near  the  ends 
of  these  nest  year  is  the  fruit  mostly  pro- 
duced, and  pinch  off  all  foreright  un- 
fruitful buds  as  they  are  produced.  Tn 
training,  always  make  the  branches 
descend  below  the  horizontal. 

Forcing. — The  mulberry  bears  fore* 
in^  excellently,  and  will  ripen  its  fVuit 
early  in  June.  It  will  bear  a  very  high 
temperature.  It  may  also  be  grown  of 
a  dwarf  size  in  pots,  and  be  thus 
forced. 

MULCHING,  is  placing  mulch,  or 
long  m<^ist  stable  litter,  upon  the  sur- 
fkce  of  the  soil,  over  the  roots  of  newly 
planted  trees  and  shrubs.  The  best 
mode  is  to  form  a  trench  about  six 
inches  deep,  to  put  in  the  mulch,  and 
cover  it  with  the  earth.  This  prevents 
the  mulch  being  dried  or  scattered  by 
the  winds,  and  is  more  neat  than  ex- 

Eosing  it  on  the  surface.  Mulching 
ecps  the  moisture  iVom  evaporating, 
and  prevents  frost  penetrating  to  the 
roots,  straw  being  one  of  the  worst 
conductors  of  heat. 

MULE  or  Hybrid,  is  a  plant  raised 
fVom  seed  generated  by  parents  of  dis- 
tinct species,  and  consequently  un- 
fertile.   See  Hybridizing. 

MULL  ERA  moniJ^ormis,  Stove 
evergreen  tree.  Young-  cuttings. — 
Loam  and  peat. 

MULTIPLICATE  FLOWER.  See 
Double  Flower. 

MUNDIA  spinota,  and  its  variety. 
Green-house  and  evergreen  fruit  shrubs.* 
Young  cuttings.     Sandy  peat. 

MUNTINGIA  caUUmra.  Stove 
evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings.  Light 
loamy  soil. 

MURALTIA.  Fourteen  species. — 
Green-house  evergreen  shrubs.  Young 
cuttings.    Sandy  peat. 

MURRAY  A.  Two  species.  Stove 
•▼ergreens;  one  a  shrub,  the  other  a 


tree.    Ripe  cuttings,  with  their  leavet. 
Turfy  loam  and  peat. 

MURUCUYA.  Two  species.  Stove 
evergreen  climbers.  Cuttings.  Loam 
and  peat. 

MUSA.  The  Banana  and  Plantain 
belong  to  this  genus,  of  which  there 
are  ten  species.  Stove  berbaceooa 
perennials.  Suckers.  Rich  soil.  The 
most  valuable  of  the  species  is  M, 
cavendishii i  and  upon  its  culture,  and 
upon  that  of  the  whole  genus,  we  have 
the  following  observations  by  Mr.  W. 
Buchan,  gardener  at  Blithfield : — 

<<  To  bring  musas  to  a  high  state  of 
perfectioQ,  they  should  be  grown  in  a 
house  entirely  devoted  to  them.  It 
may  have  a  *  ridge  and  furrow'  roof, 
nearly  flat,  and  should  be  divided  into 
pits  about  two  feet  six  inches  square, 
in  order  to  grow  the  plants  separately, 
so  that^hen  they  have  done  fruiting, 
each  may  be  removed  and  replac^ 
without  disturbing  its  neighbour.  The 
stem  of  this  musa  seldom  attains  a 
greater  height  under  the  most  favoura- 
ble culture  than  six  feet ;  and  allowing 
two  feet  for  the  expansion  of  its  foliage, 
a  house  ten  feet  high  in  fVont  and  twelve 
feet  in  the  back,  with  sliding  lights  in 
the  front  and  ends,  would  suit  it  admi- 
rably. But  it  may  be  easily  5-nited, 
and  with  good  success,  in  a  pit  where 
there  is  sufficient  height  without  crowd- 
ing the  leaves. 

*<  The  soil  which  suite  all  kinds  of 
musa  best  is  a  mixture  of  half  rotten 
dung  and  half  sandy  loam,  with  about 
one-fourth  sandy  peat,  well  mixed  to- 

f^ether.  The  pite  or  tubs,  in  which 
after  M.  cavendishii  may  also  be 
fruited,  should  be  well  drained,  as  the 
plant  requires  to  be  supplied  liberally 
with  water  at  the  root  when  growing. 

"  They  should  never  cease  growing, 
and  never  be  allowed  to  want  beat  and 
moisture  from  the  time  they  are  planted 
in  the  pit  or  tub,  until  the  fruits  have 
attained  their  full  size.  A  strong  moist 
heat,  never  below  76*^  or  80**  Fahreii-> 
heit,  should  be  constantly  kept  up ;  the 
plants  frequently  syringed  over  head, 
and  exposed  to  full  light,  without  any 
shade.  This  should  be  continued  until 
the  fruits  are  set  and  have  attained 
their  full  size,  taking  care,  however, 
not  to  wot  the  flowering  plants.  Young 
healthy  plants  will  throw  up  their  frstt 
in  nine  or  ten  months  af^er  being 
planted  out>  if  treated  as  above;  and 
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as  soon  as  all  the  fertile  flowers  are  set, 
the  end  of  the  spadix,  an  ioch  or  two 
above  the  last  tier  of  perfectly  set  fruit, 
should  be  cat  off.  When  the  npper 
tier  of  fruit  on  the  spike  begins  to 
change  colour,  totally  discontinue  wa- 
ter, both  at  the  root  and  over  head." — 
Card.  Chron, 

M.  coecinea.  The  cultivation  of  this 
species  is  thus  detailed  by  Mr.  G.  Wat- 
son, gardener  at  Nqrton  Vicarage : — 

'*  In  the  latter  part  of  February,  plant 
in  pots  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter, 
well  drained,  and  the  drainage  covered 
with  a  little  moss.  Plunge  the  pots  into 
a  bottom  heat  between  60^  and  70^. 
Water  freely,  bat  give  no  more  water 
than  the  plants  can  take  up  from  the  soil. 
As  soon  as  the  pot  is  filled  with  roots, 
shift  the  plant  into  a  pot  a  size  larger. 
Afler  it  has  filled  this  pot  with  roots,  a 
final  shifting  into  a  pot  at  least  sixteen 
inches  in  diameter  may  be  given,  and 
two  or  three  suckers  may  then  be  left 
on  the  plant,  which  will  succeed  the 
centre  or  principal  plant  in  blooming. 
At  this  last  shifting,  pot  as  many  suckers 
in  the  same  way  as  may  be  required  for 
SQCcession  plants.  The  plant  is  grow- 
ing vigorously  in  this  pot;  cover  the 
surface  of  the  soil  with  moss,  and  place 
the  pot  in  a  shallow  pan  of  water,  and 
water  it  at  least  once  or  twice  a  day.  I 
continue  to  keep  the  plant  growing  till 
November,  after  which  I  gradually  get 
it  into  a  dormant  state,  by  withholding 
vrater  daring  winter.  It  is  allowed  to 
remain  dry  till  the  soil  separates  from 
the  edge  of  the  pot,  and  may  thus  be 
kept  in  a  cool  green-house  till  spring. 
The  sackers  taken  off  at  the  last  pot- 
tings,  after  being  shifted  into  pots  ten 
inches  in  diameter,  and  thrown  into  a 
dormant  state  at  the  same  time  as  the 
old  plant,  will  not  only  be  much  better 
wintered  in  the  green-house,  but  will 
flower  much  earlier.  In  those  parts 
where  suckers  are  left  on  the  mother 
plant,  the  centre  will  bloom  by  the  be- 
ginning of  May,  and  the  sackers  will 
flower  in  succession  during  the  tatter 
end  of  July  and  Aognst,  the  latest 
flowers  keeping  fine  till  Christmas.  In- 
stead of  taking  off  suckers  in  the  spring, 
leave  two  or  Uiree  on  the  mother  plant 
till  July,  then  take  them  off,  and  treat 
them  in  the  same  manner  as  the  succes- 
sion plants  of  the  previous  year."-~ 
Oard.  Chron^ 

MUSCARX.    Eleven  species.   Hardy 


bulbous  perennials.  Of&ets.  Sandy 
loam. 

MUSHROOM.  Agaricut  campettrU. 
To  produce  mushrooms  artificially,  beds 
variously  constructed  are  employed. 

Timet  of  forming  the  Beds. — Beds 
may  be  constructed  from  January  until 
the  beginning  of  May,  for  spring  and  sum- 
mer production ;  and  from  July  to  the 
close  of  the  year,  for  antamn  and  winter. 
!  Corutrvction. — A  bed  is  usually  con- 
structed of  stable  dung,  &c.,  prepared 
as  already  directed  for  cucumbers.  It 
is  made  in  the  form  of  the  roof  of  a 
house,  four  or  five  feet  wide  at  the  base, 
narrowing  to  an  apex,  which  should  be 
rather  rounded,  three  or  four  feet  high, 
and  the  length  from  ten  to  fifty  feet. 
The  dung  being  laid  in  alternate  rows, 
with  clayey  loam,  from  which  the  largest 
stones  have  been  sorted ;  each  layer  of 
dung  to  be  a  (bot  thick,  and  of'^loam 
foor  inches,  so  that  three  layers  of  each 
will  be  sufficient  to  complete  the  requi- 
site height.  The  dung  roust  be  well 
separated  and  mixed,  and  beat,  but  not 
trod  down.  When,  completed,  the  bed 
must  be  covered  with  litter  or  other 
light  covering,  to  keep  out  the  wet,  as 
well  as  to  prevent  its  drying;  clean  dry 
straw  will  do,  but  sweet  hay,  or  matting, 
is  to  be  preferred. 

Sitttation. — The  bed  should  be  made 
in  a  dry  sheltered  situation,  and  on  the 
level  ground  in  preference  to  founding 
it  in  a  trench,  which  prevents  the  spawn- 
ing being  performed  completely  at  the 
bottom,  and  guards  against  the  settling 
of  water,  which  may  chill  it.  If  the  site 
is  not  dry,  it  must  be  covered  with 
stones,  clinkers,  &c.,  to  act  as  a  drain ; 
for  nothing  destroys  mushrooms  sooner 
than  excessive  moisture,  except  an  ex- 
treme of  heat  or  cold.  To  obviate  the 
occurrence  of  these  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  by  far  more  preferable 
to  construct  it  under  a  shed.  If  it  is 
constructed  in  a  shed,  it  may  be  built 
sgainst  one  side,  sloping  downwards 
from  it.  To  proceed  with  greater  cer- 
tainty daring  the  winter,  a  fire  flue  may 
pass  beneath  the  bed;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  absolutely  necessary,  for  by  the 
doe  regulation  of  covering,  it  may 
always  be  kept  of  suflicient  temperature. 

Management. — The  spawn  must  not 
be  inserted  before  the  temperature  has 
become  moderate. 

Temperatiare. — The  minimum  is  50**, 
and  the   maximum  66^.      Insert  the 
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•pawB  as  toon  «■  the  violence  of  the 
heat  has  abated,  which  it  will  in  two  or 
three  weeks,  though  sometimes  it  will 
subside  in  eight  or  ten  days. 

Spawning.  —  The  large  lumps  of 
spawn,  being  broken  into  moderately 
small  pieces,  are  to  be  planted  on  both 
sides  of  the  bed  and  ends,  if  it  is  hip- 
ped; each  fVasment  just  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  dung,  in  rows  six  or  eight 
inches  apart  each  way.  Some  gardeners 
erroneously  scatter  the  spawn  irregular- 
ly over  the  surface.  Fine  rich  loam, 
rather  light  than  otherwise,  is  then  to  be 
put  on,  two  inches  deep,  the  stones 
being  carefully  separated.  Sonie  gard- 
eners, endeavouring  to  imitate  the  natu- 
ral mode  of  ffrowth,  spread  an  inch  in 
depth  of  mould  over  the  beds,  in  which 
they  set  the  spawn,  and  gently  cover  it 
with  half  an  inch  more.  Others  lay  a 
ledge  of  mould,  four  inches  high,  and 
two  thick,  all  round  the  bed ;  upon  this 
close  to  the  dung,  they  lay  the  spawn ; 
then  a  second  ledge,  six  inches,  of 
similar  thickness,  on  this  they  set  an- 
other row  of  spawn,  and  so  proceed 
until  the  bed  is  nnished  ;  but  this  has  no 
^vantage  over  the  first  mode  described, 
and  is  much  more  tedious.  Lastly,  a 
covering  of  straw,  six  or  twelve  inches 
thick,  according  to  the  temperature,  is 
to  be  laid  on,  and  continued  constantly. 
When  the  earthing  is  finished,  the  sur- 
fiice  must  be  gently  smoothed  with  the 
back  of  the  spade,  which  fixes  it  pro- 
perly, and  if  in  the  open  air  throws  oflf 
any  excessive  rain.  Ii,  after  the  bed  has 
been  spawned  and  covered  up,  the  heat 
appears  to  be  renewed  in  any  consider- 
aole  degree,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
covering  must  be  removed,  but  restored 
again  during  rain,  if  the  bed  is  not  under 
cover;  and  to  guard  against  this  con- 
tingency it  is  a  good  practice  to  mould 
over  only  two-thirds  of  the  bed  at  first, 
leaving  the  top  uncovered  to  serve  as  a 
vent  for  the  heat  and  steam,  but  when 
all  danger  is  passed  it  may  then  be  com- 
pleted. 

Mr.  Haukin,  gardener  to  Capt.  Nut- 
ford,  thus  completes  his  preparations : 
•-^<  In  about  a  week  or  ten  cays  after- 
wards, I  finish  ofi"  the  beds  with  green 
turf,  one  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness, 
making  the  bods  in  my  boxes,  in  all 
about  nine  inches  in  depth.  I  beat  down 
the  turf  venr  firmly  with  the  back  of  a 
spade;  in  finishing  aiVerwards,  I  have 
no  farther  trouble  except  in  paying  at- 


tention to  the  fire,  and  in  admitting  lireili 
air  OS  it  may  be  required.  The  house 
is  heated  by  open  tanks,  which  ma 
through  the  centre  of  it,  and  which  re- 
turn again  into  the  boiler,  givins  oat  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  moisture  for  the 
necessary  development  and  growth  of 
the  mushroom.  During  night,  the 
grassy  turf  becomes  copiously  loaded 
with  moisture ;  and  should  the  follow- 
ing day  prove  fine,  I  never  omit  giving 
abundance  of  fresh  air  by  the  doorway. 
The  temperature  of  the  house  ranges 
fi'om  60^  to  65^  during  the  day,  and  at 
night  it  is  frequently  allowed  to  loll  aa 
low  as  temperate. 

"  The  great  advantage  of  growing 
the  mushroom  upon  fresh  grassy  turf  is 
obvious  to  any  one  accustomed  to  Its 
cultivation.  I  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  growing  it,  and  with  great  success, 
upon  coal  refuse  for  the  last  two  years; 
and  at  present  I  have  two  boxes  at 
work,  one  covered  with  coal  dost,  the 
other  with  turf;  the  produce  of  these 
shows  the  relative  advantage  of  the  two 
methods,  for  although  those  from  the 
coal  dust  are  large  and  of  good  flavoor, 
they  are  decidedly  inferior  in  both  re- 
spects to  those  produced  by  the  graas 
covered  beds;  indeed,  such  is  the  supe- 
riority of  the  latter,  that  if  the  mush- 
rooms from  both  beds  were  gathered, 
and  mixed  indiscriminately,  any  one 
could,  without  difficulty,  select  thoae 
grown  upon  the  turf  fW>m  those  raised 
on  the  beds  covered  with  the  small 
coal.'* — Gard.  Chron, 

In  four  or  five  weeks  afler  spawning, 
in  spring  and  autumn,  the  bcKi  should 
begin  to  produce,  but  not  until  much 
later  in  summer  and  winter ;  and  if  kept 
dry  and  warm,  will  continue  to  do  no 
for  several  months. 

A  gathering  may  take  place  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  according  to  the 
productiveness  of  the  bed.  It  some- 
times happens  that  beds  will  not  come 
into  production  for  five  or  six  months ; 
they  should  not  therefore  be  impatiently 
destroyed. 

Watering, — ^In  autumn,  the  bed  will 
not  require  water  until  the  first  crop  is 
gathered,  but  it  is  then  to  be  repeated 
afler  every  gathering ;  a  sprinkling  only 
is  necessary.  In  spring  and  summer, 
during  dry  weather,  the  same  course  is 
to  be  pursued.  As  excessive  or  aa- 
equal  moisture  is  studiouslv  to  be 
avoided,  the  beet  mode  of  applying  the 
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ia  to  poor  it  through  a  rose  pan 
a  thin  layer  of  hay,  which  dAs 


water 
on  to 

preTioasIy  been  spread  over  the  bed, 
and  thas  allowed  to  percolate  by  de- 
grees. In  winter,  waterings  are  not  al- 
lowable ;  to  keep  the  mould  moist,  hot 
fermenting  mulch  may  be  put  on  outside 
the  coTering.  If  the  bed  is  in  the  opeh 
ground,  in  a  warm  day  succeeding  to  wet 
weather,  it  may  be  left  uncovered  for  not 
more  than  two  or  three  hours.  During 
excessive  rains,  the  additional  covering 
of  mats,  &c.,  must  be  afforded  ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  if  a  moderate  warm 
shower  occurs  during  summer  after  ex- 
cessive droughts,  it  may.be  fully  admit- 
ted, by  taking  off  the  covering. 

Modt  cf  Gathering. — In  gathering, 
the  covering  being  carefully  turned  off, 
onlv  such  are  to  be  taken  as  are  half  an 
inch  or  more  in  diameter  before  they 
become  flat,  but  are  compact  and  fi^. 
Old  mushrooms,  especially,  should  be 
rejected  for  the  table,  as  it  is  found  that 
some  which  sre  innoxious  when  young, 
become  dangerous  when  tending  to  de- 
cay ;  they  also  then  lose  much  of  their 
flavour. 

Each  individual  is  detached  by  a  gen- 
tle twist  completely  to  the  root;  a  knife 
most  never  be  employed,  for  the  stumps 
left  in  the  ground  -decay,  and  become 
the  nursery  of  maggots,  which  are  lia- 
ble to  infect  the  succeeding  crop. 

Other  Modes  qf  Cultivation. — Some 
gardeners  merely  vary  from  the  preced- 
ing by  building  entirely  of  dung,  with- 
out any  layers  of  earth.  Many  garden- 
ears  grow  mushrooms  in  the  same  bed 
with  their  melons  and  cucumbers.  The 
spawn  is  inserted  in  the  mould  and  on 
the  hills  of  the  beds,  as  soon  as  the 
burning  beat  is  passed. 

In  September  or  October,  when  the 
bines  of  the  plant  decay,  the  bed  is  then 
carefully  cleaned,  the  glasses  put  on 
and  kept  close,  and  when  tho  mould 
becomes  dry,  water  is  frequently  but 
moderately  given,  as  well  as  every  gen- 
tle shower  admitted  when  necessary. 
A  gentle  heat  is  thus  caused,  and  the 
proidoce  is  extraordinarily  abundant,  fre- 
Qoently  two  bushels,  from  a  frame  ten 
feet  by  six,  and  individuals  have  been 
produced  two  pounds  in  weight. 

Mushrooms  are  thus  produced  virith- 
OQt  any  trouble  but  the  giving  moderate 
waterings  until  frost  prevents  their  ve- 
getation; the  glasses,  if  wanted,  are 
then  removed,  and  the  beds  covered 
f5 


lightly  with  straw,  but  not  otherwise. 
The  warm  showers  of  the  ensuing  spring 
will  again  cause  an  abundant  produc- 
tion, as  also  in  the  autumn,  if  left ;  but 
the  beds  are  generally  broken  up  for 
the  sake  of  the  dung,  and  the  spawn 
collected  and  dried. 

Hampers  or  boxes  containing  abont 
four  inches  depth  of  fresh,  dry  stable 
dung,  or,  in  preference,  of  a  mixture  of 
three  barrow  loads  of  horse  dung,  and 
one  perfectly  dry  cow  dung,  well  pressed 
in,  may  be  set  in  some  situation,  where 
neither  damp  nor  frost  can  enter.  After 
two  or  three  days,  or  as  soon  as  heat  is 
generated,  the  spawn  may  66  inserted, 
a  mushroom  brick  to  be  broken  into 
three  equal  parts,  and  each  fragment  to 
be  laid  four  inchei  asunder,  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  dung  ;  after  six  days  an  inch 
and  a  half  depth  offreshdungtobe  beat- 
en down  as  before.  In  the  course  of  a 
fortnight,  or' as  soon  as  it  is  found  that 
the  spawn  has  run  nearly  through  the 
whole  of  the  dung,  mould  must  be  ap- 
plied two  inches  and  a  half  thick,  and 
the  surface  made  level.  This  mould 
must  be  prepared  six  months  before 
wanted,  by  laying  alternate  layers,  of 
six  inches  depth,  of  fresh  stable  dung, 
and  three  inches  of  light  mould,  to  such 
an  extent  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
for  the  supply  of  a  year ;  in  six  months 
the  dung  will  be  sufficiently  decayed, 
and  the  whole  may  then  be  broken  toge- 
ther, and  passed  through  a  garden  sieve 
for  use.  In  five  or  six  weeks  the  mush- 
rooms will  begin  to  come  up,  and  if  the 
mould  appear  dry,  may  then  be  gently 
watered  ;  the  water  being  slightly  heat- 
ed. Each  box  will  continue  in  produc- 
tion six  or  eight  weeks. 

Mr.  J.  Oldaker,  late  gardener  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  introduced  a  house 
purposely  constructed  for  the  growth 
of  tho  mushroom.  The  house  is  found 
of  great  use  in  storing  brocoli  during 
the  winter.  It  is  usually  built  against 
the  back  wall  of  a  forcing  house,  as  in 
the  annexed  plan,  but  if  built  uncon- 
nected with  another  building,  the  only 
.necessary  alteration  is  to  have  a  hipped 
instead  of  a  lean-to  roof,  liie  outside 
wall,  o  H,  should  be  eight  feet  and  a 
half  high  for  four  heights,  the  width  ten 
feet  within  the  walls,  which  is  most  con- 
venient, as  it  admits  shelves  three  feet 
and  ft  half  wide  on  each  side,  and  a 
space  up  the  middle  three  feet  wide, 
for  a  double  flue,  and  wall  upon  it. 
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When  the  outside  of  the  honse  is 
finished,  a  floor  or  ceiling  is  made  over 
it,  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  outside 
walls,  of  boards  one  inch  thick,  and 
plastered  on  the  upper  side,  t «,  with 
road  sand,  well  wrought  together,  an 
inch  thick ;  square  trunks,/,  being  left 
in  the  ceiling  nine  inches  in  diameter, 
up  the  middle  of  the  house,  at  six  feet 
apart,  with  slides,  f,  to  ventilate  with 
when  necessaij. 

Fig.  102. 


Two  single  brick  walls,  v  v,  each  five 
bricks  high,  are  -then  to  be  erected  at 
three  feet  and  a  half  from  the  outside 
walls,  to  hold  up  the  sides  of  the  floor 
beds,  a  a,  and  lorm  at  the  same  time 
one  side  of  the  sir  flues.  Upon  these 
walls,  9  V,  are  to  be  laid  planks  four 
inches  and  a  half  wide  and  three  inches 
thick,  in  which  are  to  be  mortised  the 
standards,  /  k,  which  support  the 
shelves.  These  standards  to  be  three 
inches  and  a  half  square,  and  four  feet 
and  a  half  asunder,  fastened  at  the  top, 
k  k,  into  the  ceiling.  The  cross  bearers, 
i  t,  i  if  which  support  the  shelves,  o  o, 
must  be  mortised  into  the  bearers  and 
into  the  walla;  the  first  set  of  bearers 
being  two  feet  from  the  floor,  and  each 
succeeding  one  to  be  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  one  below  it.  The 
shelves,  o  o,  are  to  be  of  boards  one 
inch  and  a  half  thick  ;  each  shelf  hav- 
ing a  ledse  in  front,  of  boards  one  inch 
thick,  and  eight  inches  deep,  to  support 
the  (Vont  of  the  beds,  fastened  outside 


the  standards.  The  flue,  to  commence 
at  the  end  of  the  house  next  the  doQr, 
and  running  the  whole  length  to  return 
back  paralleled,  and  conununicate  with 
the  chimney ;  the  walls  of  the  insides 
to  be  the  height  of  four  bricks  Iai4  Oat, 
and  six  inches  wide ;  this  will  allow  a 
cavity,  I,  on  each  side  betwixt  the  floes, 
two  inches  wide,  to  admit  the  heat  from 
their  sides  into  the  house.  The  middle 
cavity,  x  y,  should  be  covered  with  tiles, 
leaving  a  space  of  one  inch  betwixt  each. 
The  top  of  the  flue,  including  the  cp- 
vering,  should  not  be  higher  than  t]ie 
walls  that  form  the  fronts  of  the  floor 
beds.  The  wall  itself  is  covered  with 
three  rows  of  tiles,  the  centre  one  co- 
vering the  cavity  x  y,  as  before  meii- 
tioned,  the  outside  cavities,  tty  are  left 
uncovered. 

As  the  compost,  the  formation  of  Ibe 
beds,  &c.,  are  very  different  from  tbe 
common  practice,  I  shall  give  a  con- 
nected view  ofMr.  01daker*s  directions. 
The  compost  employed  is  fresh  borae- 
dung,  which  has  been  subject  neither 
to  wet  nor  fermentation,  cleared  of  die 
long  straw,  but  one-fourth  of  the  short 
litter  allowed  to  remain,  with  one-fbnrth 
of  dry  turf  mould,  or  other  fresh  ^rth : 
this  enables  the  bed  to  be  made  eolid 
and  eompact,  which  is  so  congenial  to 
tbe  growth  of  mushrooms. 

The  beds  are  to  be  made  by  plaeinf 
a  layer  of  the  above  compost,  three 
inches  thiok,  on  the  shelves  and  floor, 
which  must  be  beat  aa  close  as  possible 
with  a  flat  mallet,  fr^h  layers  being 
added  and  consolidated  until  the  bed  is 
seven  inches  thick,  and  its  surface  as 
level  as  possible.  If  the  beds  are 
thicker,  the  fermentation  caused  will 
be  too  powerful ;  or,  if  much  less,  the 
heat  will  be  insufficient  for  the  noarish- 
ment  of  the  spawn.  As  eoon  as  the 
beds  intimate  a  warmth  of  80^  or  90*^, 
they  are  to  be  beat  a  second  time  to 
render  them  still  more  solid,  and  holes 
made  with  a  dibble,  three  inchee  in 
diameter  and  nine  apart,  throogh  the 
compost,  in  every  part  of  tbe  beds; 
these  prevent  too  great  a  degree  of 
heat  ariaing  and  causing  rottenness. 

If  the  beds  do  not  attain  a  proper 
heat  in  four  or  five  days  after  being  pet 
together,  another  layer,  two  inchee 
thick,  most  be  added.  If  this  does  not 
increase  the  heat,  part  of  the  beds  mesC 
be  removed  and  fresh  horae-droppingn 
mixed  with  the  remainder.   The  spawn 


i(  to  be  inwrUd  io  Area  or  ftmrdij 
iftsr  making  the  hoJn;  whan  the  ther 
■ometer  Indintiii  Iha  decired  dcgreL 
of  boat,  tlie  iniidta  of  ihs  bolM  ire 
drT ;  md  while  ihe  keit  »  on  *  decllns, 
mtvj  bele  ia  lo  be  Gllod,  sitber  with 
ldmp«  or  nnall  fngmenu  welt 
u,  and  the  nrfue  made  leiel. 
In  a  fbrtaight,  if  Ihe  ipawa 
tating  freely,  which  it  will  if  nol  dam- 
■god  bf  eiccM  of  beat  or  moiilure. 
■rd  the  b«di  are  required  forimmediaU 
prDductian,  tfaej  mij  be  CM'lhed  OTer : 
b«  thoae  for  aaccoaaion  ieft  nneartbedi 
three  or  fonr  weeli*  in  aanmei,  and 
four  or  Sre  ia  wiatsr.  If  the  cpawn  ia 
JBtrodneed  in  hoi  weather,  air  mat  be 
admitted  aa  fnalj  aa  poaaible  until  It 
ha*  ipread  itaelr  thniaih  the  bed*, 
otlwTwiae  tkeaa  will  become  apongy, 
and  tbaeivp  be  aeithBTgood  aorabond- 

The  monld  emploTed  aboald  be 
maiden  earth,  with  turf  well  reduced  ; 
•either  loo  itj  nor  too  wet,  olberwiae  it 
will  M>t  be  capable  af  being  beat  aoJid. 
It  aaat  be  laid  regnlarlf  oier  the  bedi 
two  incbea  thick.  From  Uie  lime  of 
Rwolding,  the  roam  ia  to  be  Xept  at  a 
leBperatBre  of  S0°  or  65°.  If  higher, 
it  will  weaken  or  deilror  Ihe  apawn; 
if  lower,  it  will  legeuie  alowljr,  and 
if  watered   in  that  atate,  nombera  of 

perfection.   Watermaitbe  applied  with 

aa  new  milk,  and  aprink  led  oiartheheda 
with  ■  ifTinge  or  imaM  watering-pot. 
(Md  water  dettrora  both  the  crop  and 
the  bed*.  If  auffered  to  become  dry, 
it  ia  belter  to  give  aeiaral  light  than 
en*  heeij  watering. 

Beda  tboa  managed  will  bear  for 
•nsnl  monlhe;  and  a  cooatant  aopplj 
kept  np  bj  earthing  one  bad  or  more 

If,  wbes  in  lull  prodoction,  the  maah- 
roome  become  long- ilemmed  and  weak, 
the  lemperataraiacsnainlj  too  high, and 

Aa  the  beda  decline,  to  renonte  them, 
the  earth  meat  be  Uken  off  clean,  and 
if  Ihe  dnng  ia  deca^d  they  muat  be  re- 
formed,  any  good  apawn  being  preaerT- 
cd  that  may  appear;  lint  if  the  heda 
■re  dry,  aolid,  and  Tull  of  gnod  apawn, 
I  freah  layer  of  compoat,  tbraa  or  four 
inchea  thick,  nnat  be  added,  miied  a 
little  with  the  old,  and  beat  adid  aa 


HiahTOOiHiBaj  be  grown  in  a  cellar, 
or  other  Tialted  place,  with  equal  aao- 
ceei,  aiad  not  HofreqaeBIly  with  a  greater 
adfantage,  the  auue  ralea  being  adopt- 
ed ;  bat  no  fire  ia  neceaaary,  and  leaa 

HxiHtig  bf  ffaf-iratn-.— Inataad  of 
flaea,  aa  naed  by  Hr.  Oldacker,  the  fbl- 
lowii^  plan,  by  Mr.  Sellen,  gardener 
lo  L.  V.  Watkina,  Kaq.,  of  Pennoyie, 

may  be  anbclitnted: — 

Fig.  103. 


abefre^ 


elgbteei 


Ibet 


hubarb,  bbb.     If 

y  be  made  wider,  and  naed  for  mnab- 
ma.  Stone*  are  placed  od  each  aide 
the  paaaage,  at  c  c,  for  the  alandirda 
be  placed  on  which  lupport  tlie 
bearera  of  tbe  thel*ea,  a   ' 


di.     The  a 


ould  b 


jbe*  thick ;  and  Ihe  atindarda  abeal 
three  incbea  and  a  half  aquare. 

"  When    the    ataodardi    and  oreat- 

rera  are  fixed,  the  ibelrei  may  be 

formed  by  laying  along  the  latter  bouda 

one  inch  and  a  half  thick;   and  it  will 


1  if  a  board  eight  in 
h  thick  ia    ' 


ime  Bnab  with  it. 

"  When    the    ahalte*    are   filed,  t, 
trencb,  nine   inchea  deep,  ia  made  in 
m  I  m,  for  the  reception  of 


brick-wall',  i  i,  ia  built,  t 


,      ,  prevent  rnb- 

hiah   from   falling  in.     The  bottomrof 
trench  muat  be  puddled  with  eiay, 
*o  that  the  water  threwn  on  the  pipea 
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<<  The  pipef  need  tre  tboat  one  inch 
tnd  a  half  bore,  and  they  are  laid  in  the 
Uenoh  three  inches  apart;  a  wooden 
trellis  is  placed  over  them,  resting  on 
the  brick  walls  i  i,  and  forms  a  path. 

*<  When  the  mushrooms  want  steam- 
ing, it  is  only  neclssary  to  take  a  6ne 
rose  watering-pot,  and  sprinkle  the 
pipes  with  it  till  the  steam  arises  so 
thick  that  objects  cannot  be  seen  at  the 
further  end  of  the  house.  Steaming  is 
better  than  watering  over  head  for 
mushrooms,  as  much  water  is  injurious 
to  the  spawn. — Card,  Chron. 

Spawn f  where  to  be /ound.— Spawn  is 
constituted  of  masses  of  white  fibres 
arising  from  the  seeds  of  mushrooms 
that  have  fallen  into  situations  suitable 
for  their  germination,  from  which  it  is 
to  be  obtained  :  such  places  are  stable 
dung-bills,  dungy  horse-rides  in  stable- 
yards,  horse  mill-tracks,  dry  spongy 
composts:  the  droppings  of  bard-fed 
horses  also  produce  it  in  greater  abund- 
ance than  the  dung  of  any  other  ani- 
mal ;  and  more  sparingly  under  sheds, 
where  horses,  oxen,  or  sheep  have  been 
kept.  The  dung  of  the  two  latter  af- 
fords it  in  greater  perfection  than  that 
of  grass-fed  horses.  It  has  also  been 
found  in  pigeons*  dung ;  but  the  most 
certain  mode  of  obtaining  it  ifi  to  open 
the  ground  about  mushrooms  growing 
in  pastures,  though  it  is  said  not  to  be 
to  productive. 

Time  qf  Collecting. -^It  must  be  col- 
lected in  July,  August,  and  September, 
being  reckoned  in  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion in  this  last  month.  It  may  be 
found,  however,  and  should  be  collect- 
ed, when  it  appears  in  the  spring.  It 
generally  occurs  spread  through  the 
texture  of  cakes,  or  lumps  of  dry  rotted 
dung.  Put  it  in  a  heap  under  a  dry 
shed;  and  a  current  of  air,  passing 
through  the  shed,  is  of  great  utility.  If 
kept  dry,  spawn  may  be  preserved 
three  or  four  years:  if  damp,  it  will 
either  vegetate  before  being  planted, 
or  putrefy. 

Spawn  most  not  be  so  far  advanced 
in  vegetation  as  to  appear  in  threads  or 
fibres ;  for,  when  in  this  state,  it  is  no 
longer  applicable  to  a  mushroom-hed  ; 
it  may  produce  a  mushroom  if  lef^  to  it- 
self, but  otherwise  is  useless.  .  Spawn 
proper  for  inserting  in  a  bed  should 
nave  the  appearance  of  indistinct  white 
mould. 

May  be  roissd.— Spawn  if  capable  of 


being  raised  artificially.    Tke  foUowiog 
is  the  manner : — 

Two  barrow-loads  of  cow-daDg,  not 
grass-fed,  one  load.of  sheep's-dnng,  and 
one  of  horses',  well-dried  and  lm>keB 
so  small  as  to  pass  through  a  coarse 
sieve,  are  well  mixed,  and  laid  in  a 
conical  heap  during  March,  in  a  dry 
shed,  being  well  trod,  as  it  is  Ibrmed, 
to  check  its  heating  excessively.  Thie 
heap  is  covered  with  hot  dung,  fiior 
inches  thick,,  or  only  with  mats  if  tbe 
shed  is  w;arm;  for  here,  as  in  all  tbe 
stages  of  growth,  the  heat  should  only 
range  between  55o  and  60^.  In  aboot 
a  month  the  heap  is  examined  ;  and  if 
the  spawn  has  not  begun  to  run,  whidi 
is  shown  by  indistinct  white  fibres  per- 
vading its  texture,  another  covering  of 
equal  thickness  to  the  first  is  applied 
over  the  old  one ;  in  another  montli  it 
will  indubitably  make  its  appearance. 
The  time  varies  from  three  to  ten  weeks. 

May  be  increaeed. — If  a  small  qaaatity 
of  spawn  only  can  be  collected,  it  may 
be  increased  by  the  following  naethods, 
the  first  of  which  is  chiefly  recommeod* 
able  on  account  of  its  simplicitj  and  &- 
cility  of  adoption: — 

Small  pieces  of  the  spawn  nay  be 
planted  a  foot  asunder,  just  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  mould  of  a  cocomber-bed 
constructed  in  the  spring.  In  abovt 
two  montlis  the  surface  of  tbe  spawn 
will  assume  a  mouldy  appearance;  it 
may  then  be  taken  ub,  with  tbe  earth 
adhering  to  it,  and  when  dried  stored 
as  before  directed. 

The  second  mode  is  varioualT  prac- 
tised. In  the  course  of  May  a  heap  of 
the  droppings ofcow,  sheep,  and  horses, 
or  any  one  or  two  of  them,  without  tbe 
admixture  of  any  undecomposed  straw, 
is  to  be  collected,  and  one-fiflh  of  road- 
scrapings  with  one-twentieth  of  coal- 
ashes  added,  the  whole  being  mixed 
together  with  as  much  of  the  drainiags 
from  a  dung-hill  as  will  make  it  of 
the  consistency  of  mortar.  Being  w^ 
incorporated,  it  is  then  to  be  spr«ad  in 
a  dry,  sheltered,  airy  place,  on  a  smooth 
surface,  and  beat  flat  with  a  spade. 
When  become  of  tbe  consistency  et 
clav,  it  is  to  be  cut  into  slabs  aboet 
eight  inches-  square,  a  hole  pancbed 
half  through  the  middle  of  each,  and 
piled  to  dry,  an  opening  being  left  be- 
tween every  two  bricks.  When  per- 
fectly dry,  a  fragment  of  the  spawn  is 
to  be  buried  in  the  bole  prevtovaly 
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Bide :  ft  wni  shortly  spread  through 
the  whole  texture  of  the  altbs,  if  kept 
in  ft  warm  dry  place,  when  each  may  be 
broken  into  four  pieces,  and  when  quite 
dry  laid  on  shelves — separate,  and  not 
in  heaps,  otherwise  a  bed  will  be  form- 
ed for  the  spawn  to  run  in.  Mr.  Wales 
recommends  the  composition  to  consist 
of  three  parts  horse-dung  without  lit- 
ter, two  of  rotten  tree-leaves,  two  of 
cow-dang,  one  of  rotten  tanners*  bark, 
and  one  of  sheep's  dung,  mixed  to  the 
consistency  of  mortar,  and  moulded  in 
SBiall  firames  like  those  used  by  brick- 
makers,  six  inches  long,  four  broad,! 
and  three  deep.  Three  holes  to  be  { 
made  half  through  the  bricks,  an  inch 
apart,  with  a  blunt  dibble,  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  spawn.  They  should  be 
pet  on  board  for  the  convenience  of 
moving  abroad  during  fine  days,  as  they 
most  be  made  perfectly  dry,  which  they 
often  appear  to  be  on  the  outside  when 
they  are  fiir  otherwise  internally.  Be- 
fore they  are  perfectly  dry  they  reqqire 
great  car«  in  handling  and  turning,  from 
their  aptitude  to  break ;  but  in  about 
three  weeks,  if  dry  weather,  when  per- 
fectly exsiccated,  they  become  quite 
firm.  To  pervade  them  with  the  spawn, 
a  layer  of  fresh  horse-litter,  which  has 
laid  in  a  heap  to  sweeten  as  fbr  a  hot- 
bed, must  be  formed,  six  inches  thick, 
in  a  dry  shed.  On  this  a  course  of  the 
bricks  is  to  be  laid,  and  their  holes 
completely  filled  with  spawn  ;  and,  as 
the  bricks  are  laid  in  rows  upon  each 
otiier,  the  upper  side  of  each  is  to  be 
scattered  over  with  some  of  the  same. 
The  bricks  are  not  placed  so  ss  to  touch, 
so  that  the  heat  and  steam  of  the  dung 
may  circulate  equally  and  freely.  The 
heap  is  to  terminate  with  a  single  brick, 
aid  when  completed,  covered  with  a 
layer,  six  inches  thick,  of  hot  dung,  to 
be  reinforced  with  an  additional  three 
iaches  af\er  a  lapse  of  two  weeks*  The 
spawn  will  generally  have  thoroughly 
ran  through  the  bricks  afler  another 
fortnight.  If,  however,  upon  examina- 
tion this  Is  not  found  to  be  the  case, 
they  must'  remain  for  ten  days  longer. 
The  brieks  being  allowed  to  dry  for  a 
few  day«  before  they  are  stored,  will 
then  keep  fbr  many  years. 

Mr.  Oldaker  recommends  the  bricks 
te  be  made  of  firesh  horse-droppings, 
mixed  with  short  litter,  to  which  must 
be  added  one-third  of  cow-dung  and  a 
iaall  portion  of  earth,  to  cement  them 


together.    The  spawn  to  be  inserted 
when  they  are  half  dry. 

Quantity  required. — One  bushel  of 
spawn  is  required  for  a  bed  five  feet  by 
ten;  two  bushels  for  one  double  that 
length ;  and  so  on  in  proportion. 

MUSK-FLOW£R.  MimtUut  mot- 
chata. 

MUSSiENDA.  Eight  species.  Stove 
evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings.  Loam  and 
peat. 

MUSTARD.    Sinqpig  alba. 

Soil  and  Situation, — It  succeeds  best 
in  a  fine  rich  mouldy  loam,  in  which  the 
supply  of  moisture  is  regular ;  it  may 
rather  incline  to  lightness  than  tenacity. 
If  grown  for  salading  it  need  not  be 
dug  deep;  but  if  for  seed,  to  full  the 
depth  of  the  blade  qf  the  spade. 

In  early  spring,  and  late  in  autumn, 
the  situation  should  be  sheltered ;  and 
during  the  height  of  summer,  shaded 
from  the  meridian  son. 

Time  and  Mode  of  Sowing. — For  sal- 
ading,  it  may  be  sown  throughout  the 
year.  From  the  beginning  of  November 
to  the  same  period  of  March,  in  a  gentle 
hot-bed  appropriated  to  the  purpose, 
in  one  already  employed  for  some  other 
plant,  or  in  the  corner  of  a  stove.  From 
the  close  of  February  to  the  close  of 
April  it  may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground, 
on  a  warm  sheltered  border,  and  from 
thence  to  the  middle  of  September  in 
a  shady  one.  Both  the  white  and  black, 
for  seed,  may  be  sown  at  the  close  of 
March,  in  an  open  compartment.  For 
salading,  it  is  sown  in  flat-bottomed 
drills,  about  half  an  inch  deep  and  six 
inches  apart.  The  seed  cannot  well 
be  sown  too  thick.  The  earth  which 
covers  the  drills  should  be  entirely  di- 
vested of  stones.  Water  must  be  given 
occaaionally  in  dry  weather,  ss  a  due 
supply  of  moisture  is  the  chief  induce- 
ment to  a  quick  vegetation.  The  sow- 
ings are  to  be  performed  once  or  twice 
in  a  fortnight,  according  to  the  demand. 
Cress  {lepidium  sativum)  is  the  almost 
constant  accompaniment  of  this  salad- 
herb ;  and  as  the  mode  of  cultivation 
for  each  is  identical,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  remark  that,  as  cress  is  rather 
tardier  in  vegetating  than  mustard,  it  is 
necessary,  for  the  obtaining  them  both 
in  perfection  at  the  same  time,  to  sow 
it  five  or  six  days  earlier. 

It  must  be  cut  for  use  whilst  young, 
and  before  the  rough  leaves  appear, 
otherwise  the  pungency  of  the  flavour 
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it  'disagreetblj  incretMd.  If  the  top 
only  i8  cut  off,  the  plants  will  in  ge* 
BOnl  shoot  again,  though  this  second 
produce  is  always  scanty,  and  not  so 
BoUd  or  tender.  . 

To  obtain  8e«d. — For  the  prodoction 
of  seed  sow  thin.  When  the  seedlings 
have  attained  four  leares  they  should 
be  hoed,  and  again  after  the  lapse  of 
a  month,  during  dry  weather,  being  set 
eight  or  nine  inches  apart.  Throughout 
their  growth  they  must  be  kept  free  from 
weeds;  and  if  dry  weather  occurs  at  the 
time  of  flowering,  water  may  be  applied 
with  great  adTantage  to  their  roots. 

The  plants  flower  in  June,  and  are 
fit  for  cutting  when  their  pods  have  be- 
come devoid  of  verdure.  They  must 
be  thoroughly  dried  before  threshing 
aad  storing. 

Forcing — For  forcing,  the  seed  is 
m<»st  conveniently  sown  in  boxes  or 
pans,  even  if  a  hot-bed  is  appropriated 
to  the  purjpoee.  Pans  of  rotten  tan  are 
to  be  preferred  to  pots  or  boxes  of 
mould ;  but  whichever  is  employed  the 
seed  roust  be  sown  thick,  and  other 
restrictions  attended  to,  as  for  the  open- 
ground  crops.  The  hot-bed  need  only 
be  moderate.  Air  may  be  admitted  as 
abundantly  as  circumstances  will  allow. 

MUTISIA.  Three  species.  Stove 
or  green-house  evergreen  climbers. 
C*ttingr.    Peat  and  loam. 

MY  AG  RUM  perfoliatum.  Hardy 
annuals.    Seeds.    Common  soil. 

MYANTHUS.  Fly-wort.  Four  spe- 
cies. Stove  epiphytes.  Division.  Wood. 

MYGINDA.  Five  species.  Stove 
evergreen  shrubs,  except  M.  myrtu 
foHa,  which  is  hardy.  Ripe  cuttings. 
Loam  and  peat. 

MYLOGARYUM  HgvsMnum, 
HaJf-hardy  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings. 
Loam  and  peat. 

MYOPORUM.  Twelve  species. 
Green-house  evergreen  shrubs.  Cut- 
tings.   Loam  and  peat. 

MYOSOTIS.  Eleven  species.  Har- 
dy annuals  and  aquatic  and  herbaceous 
perennials.  M.  intermedia  is  a  decidu- 
ous trailer;  M.pahutris  is  the  well- 
known  Forget-me-not.  The  perennials 
require  a  moist  soil,  and  may  be  in- 
creased by  division  or  seed;  the  an- 
nuals by  seed,  in  a  dry  sandy  soil. 

MYRCIA.  Three  species.  Stove 
evergreen  shrubs.  Young  cuttings. 
Loam,  peat,  and  sand. 


MYRIADENUS  tetraphyttm.  SCove 
biennial.    Seeds.    Common  eoil. 

MYRICA.  Eleven  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  and  hardy  decideoas 
shrubs.  The  green-house  kinds  ai« 
increased  by  cuttings;  the  hardy  by 
seeds  or  layers.    Peaty  soil. 

MYRICARIA.  Two  species.  Hardy 
evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings.  Com- 
mon soil. 

MYRI8TIGA.  Natmeg.  Thrne 
species.  Stove  evergreen  trees.  Bipe 
cuttings.    Sandy  loam. 

MYROBALAN  PLUM. 
meetiea  myrobalana, 

MYRSIPHYLLUM.     Tvro 
Green-house  deciduous  twiners.     0s> 
vision.    Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

MYRTLE,    itfyr/ns. 

MYRTLE-BILBERRY.     Vaeeimimm 

fHyrtillUM  . 

MYRTUS.  TheMyrUe.  Eleven 
species,  and  many  varieties.  Green- 
house or  stove  evergreen  shrubs.  Halt 
ri  pened  cuttings.  Sandy  1  oam  and  peal. 
Water  freely  whilst  they  sre  growing 
in  spring  and  summer.  The  coannon 
myrtle  is  Af.  eommunie,  of  which  there 
are  several  varieties,  chiefly  character- 
ized by  the  breadth  and  sise  of  the 
leaves  or  doubleness  of  the  flowers. 

Propagation.  —  By  Slipe  and  Citf- 
tinge.^^T^e  young  shoots,  either  of 
the  same  or  former  year's  growth,  of 
from  about  two  or  three  to  five  or  six 
inches  long,  either  slipped  or  eat  ofT, 
are  the  proper  parts  for  planting,  and 
ma^  be  struck  either  with  or  withoet 
artificial  heat.  By  either  method  Jen* 
or  July  is  the  best  season,  especially 
when  intended  to  use  the  shoots  id"  the 
yesr.  The  previous  year's  shoots  will 
also  strike  tolerably,  especially  if  plant- 
ed in  spring,  or,  by  aid  of  hot^beds,  may 
be  made  to  strike  root  readUy  at 
any  time  in  the  spring  or  snnuner. 
By  aid  of  a  hot-bed  both  one  and  two 
year  shoots  may  be  greatly  fhcilitated 
in  rooting.  A  dung  hot-bed,  under 
common  frames  and  lights,  will  da, 
though  a  bark  hot-bed  of  a  stove, 
&c.,  is  the  most  eligible  and  eflmrtnal. 
Plants  thus  struck  in  spring,  or  esriy 
in  summer,  from  plants  of  the  saao 
yesr,  will  be  fit  to  pot  off  separately 
early  in  autumn.  Choose  stmif  bt  clean 
shoots,  and  as  robust  as  possible,  which 
divest  of  the  lower  leaves  two-thirds  of 
their  length;  they  are  then  ready  for 
planting.    Fill  the  pots,  or 
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Ij^ht  ricb  Bool^,  in  which,  plaat  the 
■lips  6r  cattingfl — many  in  each  pot  or 
fkn  if  required,  potting  them  in  within 
an  inch  of  their  tops,  aod  aboot  an  inch 
ot  two  asnoder.  GiTe  di  recti  y  some 
water,  to  lettle  the  earth  closely  about 
each  plant;  then,  either  plunge  the 
pott,  Stc,  in  a  shallow  garden-frame, 
and  put  on  the  glasses,  or  cover  each 
pot  or  pan  close  with  a  low  hand-glass, 
which  is  the  most  eligible  for  facilitating 
their  rooting.  In  either  method,  how- 
ever, obaerre  to  plunge  the  pots  in  the 
^rth  or  hot-bed. 

Afford  them  occaaional  shade  fVom 
the  mid-day  sun,  and  give  plenty  of 
water  three  or  rour  times  a  week  at 
least,  or  o(\ener  in  very  hot  weather ; 
thos  they  will  be  rooted  in  a  month  or 
ab  weeks.  Let  them  remain  in  the 
open  air  until  October,  then  remove 
them  into  the  green-house  for  the 
winter ;  and  in  spring  the  forwardest  In 
growth  may  be  pott^  off  separately  in 
small  pots  ;  but  if  rather  small  and 
weak^  or  but  indifferently  rooted,  let 
them  have  another  sunlmer's  growth, 
and  pot  them  out  separately  in  Sep- 
tember or  spring  following,  managing 
them  as  other  green-house  shrubs  of 
similar  temperature,  and  shifting  them 
into  largef  pots  annuadly,  or  according 
flOs  they  shall  require. 

By  Layeri. — Such  plants  as  are  fur- 
nished with  young  bottom  branches  or 
^oota,  situated  low  enough  for  laying, 
may  be  layered  in  spring  in  the  usual 
way;  every  shoot  will  readily  emit 
n>oti,  and  be  fit  to  transplant  into 
separate  pots  in  autumn. 

By  Seed, — These  mav  be  sowed  in 
spring,  in  pots  of  light  mould,  and 
pinnged  in  a  moderate  hot-bed.  The 
plsLBts  will  soon  come  up,  which,  when 
two  or  three  inches  high,  pot  off  sepa- 
rmtel J  in  small  pots :  manage  them  as 
the  others. — Abercrombie, 

With  respect  to  the  general  culture, 
see  Green-house  Plants, 

NAILS  for  training  wall  trees  are 
beait  made  of  cast  iron,  being  the 
cheapest,  stoutest,  and  most  enduring. 
Before  using  they  should  be  heated 
aUnoet  to  redness,  and  then  be  thrown 
ifeto  cold  linseed  oil.  When  dry,  they 
have  a  varnish  upon  them  which  pre- 
serree  them  from  rusting,  and  prevents 
Ae  mortar  of  the  wall  sticking  to  them 
so  corrosively  as  it  does  if  they  are 
onoiled.     In  drawing  old    nails  from 


walls,  the  mortar  is  not  so  much  dis- 
turbed if  the  nails  are  driven  in  a  little 
further  before  they  are  extracted.  Old  ' 
nails  may  be  renovated  by  being  heated 
to  redness,  and  then  thrown  into  water: 
this  removes  fVom  them  the  mortar; 
and  then  they  may  be  again  heated  and 
put  into  oil  as  before  directed.  The 
cast  iron  naili  used  by  gardeners  are 
known  to  the  iroonlonger  as  wall  nails, 
and  are  described  as  S^,  3,  4,  and  5  lb. 
Wall  nails»  accordingly  as  1,000  of 
them  are  of  those  weights. 

*<  Nails  in  most  cases  require  to  be 
driven  Only  It  very  little  way  into  the ' 
mortar,  and  walls  then  do  not  become 
defaced  by  them  for  many  years.  In 
all  summer  nailing  of  peach  trees, 
roses,  &c.,  the  point  only  requires  to 
be  driven  in,  so  that  the  nail  may  be 
easily  withdrawn  by  the  fingers.  If 
these  precautions  are  attended  to,  and 
the  nails  are  not  driven  into  the  fkce  of 
the  bricks,  but  between  the  mortar 
joints,  a  good  wall  will  last  for  half  a 
century  without  Requiring  fresh  pointing, 
and  by  nails  the  branches  of  a  tree  can 
always  be  better  placed  than  by  loops 
or  similar  contrivance."— Gard.  Chron, 

NANDINA  domeitica.  Green-house 
evei^reen  shrub.  Ripe  cuttings.  Loam 
and  peat. 

NAPOLEON'S  WEEPING  WIL- 
LOW.    Salix  Napdleana, 

NARAVELIA  zeylaniea.  Stove 
evergreen  climber.  Tdung  cuttings. 
Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

NARCISSUS.  Eighty-five  species; 
all  hardy  bulbs,  including  the  Daffodil 
{N.  Pseudo-NarcUnu) ;  Two-coloured 
{N,  bicolor) ;  White,  or  Poet's  Narcissus 
(iV.  poeticus) ;  Hoop-petticoat  Narcis- 
sus (N.  bulbocodium);  Small  autumn 
Narcissus  {Pf.  terotinui);  Polyantlius 
Narcissus  {N.  tazetta)\  Jonquil  (N.jon- 
quilla) ;  and  Paper  Narcissus  (jV.  papy^ 
raceui) ;  with  varieties  of  each. 

Characteristics  qf  ExcelUnce.^-Mr. 
Glenny  says— <<  that  in  the  Narcissi  the 
flowers  should  be  circular  and  large, 
they  should  expand  fiat,  and  the  cup 
which  is  in  the  centre  should  stand  out 
well.  The  petals  should  be  thick, 
smooth,  firm,  free  fVom  notch  or  rough- 
ness on  the  edges,  and  have  no  points. 
The  bunch  of  flowers  should  not  con« 
sist  of  less  than  seven  ;  the  footstalks 
should  be  of  such  length  as  to  allow 
the  flowers  to  touch  each  other  at  the 
edge,   and   present  an   even,  thougt 
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rovndiBg  or  dome-like  torfaee,  with 
one  bloom  in  the  middle,  the  other  six 
forming  a  circle  round  it.  The  stem 
should  be  strong,  firm,  elastic,  and  not 
more  than  ten  inches  in  length.  The 
leaves  should  be  short,  broad,  and 
bright,  and  there  must  not  be  more 
than  one  flower  stem  to  a  show  flower. 
If  the  ▼arietv  be  white,  it  should  be 
pure;  and  tne  yellow  cop  should  be 
bright.  If  the  variety  be  yellow,  it 
cannot  be  too  bright.  Double  flowers, 
and  Narcissi  of  numerous  kinds,  with 
only  one  or  two  flowers  in  a  sheath, 
will  not  be  considered  subjects  of  ex- 
hibition, except  in  collections  of  forced 
flowers." — GartL  and  Prac.  Flor. 

Propagation.  —  The  propagation  of 
all  the  Narcissi  is  effected  principally 
by  offsets ;  also  by  seed,  to  obtain  new 
▼arieties. 

By  Cffutt. — All  the  sorts  increase 
plentifully  by  offset  bulbs  from  the  main 
roots  annually ;  and  the  proper  time  for 
separating  them  is  in  summer,  when 
they  have  done  flowering,  and  the 
leaves  and  stalks  begin  to  decay. 

By  Seed,  —  It  will  be  often  six  or 
seven  years  before  the  seedlings  will 
flower  in  perfection.  The  seed  ripens 
in  June  or  July,  which  sow  soon  after 
in  pots  or  boxes  of  light  rich  earth,  half 
an  inch  deep,  then  place  them  in  a  full 
sunny  situation  for  the  winter,  allowing 
them  shelter  in  severe  frosts.  In  March 
or  April  they  will  come  up.  Give  fre- 
quently sprinklings  of  water,  and,  occa- 
sional shade  from  the  midday  sun  at 
their  first  appearance  ;  and  as  the 
warm  season  advances,  move  the  pots 
to  an  eastern  aspect,  to  have  onlv  the 
morning  sun  till  ten  or  eleven  o'clock. 
In  June  or  July  the  leaves  will  decay, 
when  stir  the  surface  lightly,  and  clear 
off*  the  decayed  leaves,  all  weeds,  and 
mossiness;  then  sift  a  little  fine  mould 
over  the  surface,  half  an  inch  thick, 
repeating  it  in  October.  Let  them  re- 
main till  the  third  year,  treating  simi- 
larly ;  and  in  the  third  summer,  at  the 
decay  of  the  leaves,  take  up  the  bulbs, 
and  separate  the  largest,  which  plant  j 
in  beds,  in  rows,  five  or  six  inches  j 
asunder  and  three  deep ;  and  the  small 
bulbs  you  may  scatter,  mould  and  all, 
on  the  surface  of  another  bed,  and 
cover  them  two  or  three  inches  deep 
with  fine  earth,  which  after  a  year's 
growth  may  be  transplanted  in  rows  os 
above.    In  these  beds  let  the  seedlings 


remain  till  they  show  flowers,  and  after 
the  second  year's  bloom  you  will  be 
able  to  judge  of  their  properties,  when 
mark  the  good  sorts,  and  manage  them 
as  directed  for  the  blowing  roots. 

Soil  and  Culture. — Iiiey  succeed 
very  well  in  any  good,  light,  rich  earth, 
in  a  sheltered  situation  and  eastern 
aspect,  with  the  beds  a  little  elevated 
above  the  common  level ;  and  in  win- 
ter and  early  in  spring  give  occaMonal 
shelter  of  mats  from  frosts  and  incl/s- 
ment  weather,  especially  after  the 
flower  buds  appear  above  ground.  Ail 
the  sorts  of  Uiese  bulbs,  plsnted  im 
either  of  the  above  methods,  may  be 
suffered  to  remain  in  the  ground  two 
or  three  years,  or  more,  unremoved; 
however,  it  is  proper  to  take  up  the 
bulbs  in  general  every  third  or  toarth 
year,  in  order  to  separate  the  offsets, 
which  in  that  time  will  be  increased  so 
greatly  in  number,  that  the  tubes  prov- 
ing close  against  one  another,  the  inner 
ones  will  be  so  much  compressed  and 
weakened,  as  greatly  to  impede  their 
flowering.  But  where  these  bulbs  are 
intended  for  sale,  they  should  generally 
be  lifted  once  a  year,  or  once  every 
two  years,  otherwise,  b^  their  growing 
close  in  clusters,  pressing  amiinst  one 
another,  they  will  be  flattened  thereby, 
and  rendered  unsightly,  and  less  sale- 
able. The  proper  time  of  year  for 
taking  up  all  the  sorts  is  boob  after 
they  have  done  flowering,  and  their 
leaves  and  flower  stalks  attained  a 
state  of  decay ;  at  which  time  of  lifting 
the  bulbs,  separate  them  ail  singly,  ana 
the  smaller  offsets  from  the  larger,  re- 
serving the  large  roots  for  planting 
again  in  the  principal  compartments; 
and  the  smaller  may  be  deposited  in 
nursery  beds  for  a  year  or  two,  to  gain 
strength,  when  they  will  become  good 
flowering  roots,  and  may  then  be  taken 
up  at  the  proper  season,  in  order  for 
planting  where  wanted.  When  the 
roots  are  lifted  at  the  above  season, 
they  may  either  be  planted  again  di- 
rectly, or  in  a  month  or  six  weeks 
after;  o^  may  be  cleaned  and  dried, 
and  retained  out  of  the  ground  in  a  dry 
room,  two  or  tl)ree  months,  or  longer, 
if  occssion  shall  require. 

Method  qf  Planting. — The  best  gene- 
ral season  for  planting  all  these  bulbs 
is  in  autumn,  from  about  the  begin- 
ning or  middle  of  September  until  No- 
vember :  they  will  flower  considerably 
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■tronger,  as  well  at  furniah  a  greater 
increase  of  ofTseta  than  those  planted 
later,  or  not  till  sprinff;  if,  however, 
some  roots  are  retained  out  of  ground 
until  February,  they  will  succeed  those 
of  the  autumnal  planting  in  flowering. 
Those  in  the  open  borders  should  be 
deposited  in  little  patches  of  about 
three  or  four  roots  in  each,  planting 
them  either  with  a  blunt  dibble,  or  with 
a  garden  trowel,  four  inches  deep. 
When  planted  in  beda  by  themselves, 
have  the  beds  four  feet  wide,  with  al- 
leys, a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet  wide, 
between,  plant  the  roots  in  rows  length- 
wise, nine  inches  asunder,  about  four 
inches  deep,  and  six  distant  in  each 
'row,  covering  them  regularly  with  the 
earth,  and  rake  the  surface  smoothly. 
Having  planted  the  roots  in  either  of 
these  methods,  all  the  culture  they  re- 
quire is  to  be  kept  clean  from  weeds  ; 
and  they  will  all  newer  in  the  following 
spring  and  summer. 

Water  Culture. —  The  Polyanthus, 
Narcissus,  and  the  large  Jonquils,  are 
bloomed  iii  glasses  of  water  in  rooms, 
in  winter  and  early  in  spring ;  any  of 
the  other  species  may  also  be  flowered 
in  the  same  manner;  observing  to  pro- 
cure such  roots  as  were  lifted  at  the 
season  above  mentioned.  The  season 
for  placing  in  water  is  any  time  in  win- 
ter or  early  spring,  from  October  till 
March,  observing  to  fill  the  glasses 
with  fi'esh  soft  water,  so  fbll  that  the 
bottom  of  the  bulb  may  just  touch  it. 
See  Hyacinth, 

Pot  Cutture. — The  same  plants  may 
be  brought  to  early  bloom  in  pots ; 
plant  the  bulbs  in  pots  o^  light  rich 
earth  during  August,  and  place  in  a 
warm  room ;  they  will  bloom  about 
November. — Abercrombie. 

NARCISSUS-FLY.     See  Meurodon. 

NASTURTIUM.  By  this  name  are 
commonly  known  two  species  of  Tro- 
p^oltan.     T.  mgjus  is  a  hardy  annual 


is  usually  cultivated  in  the  kitchei  gar« 
den ;  the  first  two  being  employed  in 
salads  and  for  garnishing,  and  the  last 
in  pickling. 

SoU  and  Situation.'— They  flourish  (n 
almost  any  soil,  but  are  most  productive 
in  a  light  fresh  loam.  In  a  strong  rich 
soil,  the  plants  are  luxuriant,  but  aflbrd 
fewer  berries,  and  those  of  inferior  fla- 
vour.   They  like  an  open  situation. 

Tiine  and  Mode  qf  Sowing. — They 
may  be  sown  from  the  beginning  of 
March  to  the  middle  of  May;  the  ear- 
lier, however,  the  better :  one  sowing 
in  the  kitchen  garden,  and  that  a  small 
one,  is  quite  sufiicient  for  a  moderate 
sized  family.  The  seed  may  be  inserted 
in  a  drill,  two  inches  deep  along  its  bot- 
tom, in  a  single  row,  with  a  space  of 
two  or  three  inches  between  every  two, 
or  they  may  be  dibbled  in  at  a  similar 
distance  and  depth.  The  minor  is  like- 
wise often  sown  in  patches.  The  ma- 
jor should  be  inserted  beneath  a  yacant 
paling,  wall,  or  hedge,  to  which  its 
stems  may  be  trained,  or  in  an  open 
compartment,  with  sticks  inserted  on 
each  side.  The  runners  at  first  require 
a  little  attention  to  enable  them  to 
climb,  but  they  soon  are  capable  of 
doing  so  unassisted.  The  minor  may 
either  trail  along  the  ground,  or  be  sup- 
ported with  short  sticks.  If  water  is 
not  afibrded  during  dry  weather,  they 
will  not  shoot  so  vigorously,  or  be  so 
productive.  They  flower  from  inne 
until  the  close  of  October.  The  berries 
for  pickling  must  be  gathered  when  of 
full  size,  and  whilst  green  and  fleshy, 
during  August. 

To  obtain  Seed. — For  the  production 
of  seed,  some  plants  should  be  left 
ungathered  from,  as  the  first  produced 
are  not  only  the  finest  in  general,  but 
are  often  the  only  ones  that  ripen. 
They  should  be  gathered  as  they  ripen, 
which  they  do  from  the  close  of  Au- 
gust even  to  the  beginning  of  October. 


twiner,  and  there  are  several  varieties.  They  must  on  no  account  be  stored 
distinguiahed  by  their  double  or  crim- ,  u^^i  perfectly  dry  and  hard.  The  finest 
son  flowers.     T.  minus  is  a  hardy  an- |  and  soundest  seed  of  the  previous  year's 


nasi  trailer,  and  a  variety  with  double 
flowers,  is  a  green-house  evergreen. 

Although  strictly  annual  when  grown 
in  the  open  ground  in  this  country,  yet 
they  are  naturally  perennial,  as  may  be 
proved  if  they  are  grown  in  a  green- 
noose.  The  Major  Nasturtium  being 
tbe  most  productive,  as  well  of  flowers 
and  leaves  as  of  berries,  is  the  one  that 


production  should  alone  be  sown  ;  if  k 
IS  older  the  plants  are  seldom  vigorous* 

NAUCLEA^  Five  species.  Stove 
evergreen  trees.  Layers  and  cuttings. 
Rich  loam. 

NAVELWORT.     Cotyledon. 

NEAPOLITAN  VIOLET.  Viola  od(h 
ratu  pallida  plena.    See  Violet. 
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KECTARINE.    Pfrtiea  tatn$.  1  rated  in  the  Philftdelphia  Nuneriee, 

Varietie$» — ^The  foJlowing  ere  culti- 1  and  are  among  the  better  kinds : 

ExpLAiTATioir  or  ABBEEviATioBa.— Co/or— y  yellow ;  r  red ;  o  orange ;  g 
gjreen  j  w  white*    Size — ^l  large ;  k  medium. 

Th9$e  marked  *  are  cHngstanei. 


HAK£. 


Downton        •        •        •        •        • 
Klruge        •        •       .        •        . 

*<5olden 

Peterborough      ..... 
*Red  Roman  •        .        •        • 

*  White  Roman 

White  £arly  .... 

For  Culture^  see  Psodi,  which  applies. 

NECTAR08  0C0RDUM  ticu- 
lum.  Honey  Garlic.  Hardy  bulb.  Off- 
sets.   Common  soil. 

NEGRO-FLT.    See  Athalia, 

NEGV^DO  firaxin^oUum,  Two  ra- 
rieties.  Hardy  deciduous  trees.  Seed 
and  layers.    Light  loam. 

NELITRIS  jamboeeUa,  Stove  ever- 
green shrub.  Cuttings  and  layers.  Loam 
and  peat. 

NELUMBIUM.  Five  species.  Stove 
aquatics.  Seed  and  division.  Rich  loam 
in  water.  Mr.  A.  ScoU,  gardener  to 
Sir  G.  Staunton,  Bart.,  gives  the  fellow- 
ing  directions  for  cultivating  N,  tpeciO' 
$um: — 

<<  Let  it  be  kept  dry  during  the  win- 
ter, in  a  cool  part  of  the  plant  stove, 
at  about  60^  Fahrenheit.  In  February, 
the  roots  to  be  divided  and  potted  sepa* 
rately  in  turfy  loam;  the  pots  set  in 
pans  of  water ;  the  temperature  of  air 
from  66^  to  90o;  temperature  of  the 
water  in  the  cisterns  being  about  75^. 
In  May  plant  out  in  a  water-tight  box, 
three  and  a  half  feet  long,  one  and  a 
half  foot  wide,  and  sixteen  inches  deep, 
filled  with  loamy  soil,  having  a  little 
gravel  on  the  top  to  give  it  solidity,  and 
allowing  room  for  about  two  inches 
of  water  over  the  snr&ce  of  the  soil. 
Plunge  the  box  into  the  bark  bed ;  the 
temperature  of  the  soil  and  water  in 
the  box  80^.  This  bottom  heat  main- 
tain during  the  summer,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  house  varying  from  65^  to 
W."— flbr/.  Soc.  Tram,  ^.  hitetm  is 
indigenous  to  the  United  States,  though 
only  found  growing  spontaneously  in 
certain  quarters.  It  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  meadow  ditches  below 
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Philadelphia,  where  it  thrives  luxu- 
riantly. We  have  seen  it  finely  de- 
veloped in  artificial  ponds,  evincing 
that  it  is  of  eAsy  cult^re. 

NEMATANTHUS  chloronema.  Store 
shrub.    Cuttings.     Light  rich  soil. 

N  E  M  E  S I  A.  Four  species.  Two 
hardyannuals.and  the  other  green-house 
herbaceous  perennials.  The  first  in- 
cresse  by  seed,  the  second  by  cuttings. 
Rich  light  loam. 

NEMOPANTHES  canadentU.  Hardy 
deciduous  shrub.  Seed  and  layers.  Peat. 

NliIMOPHILA.  Six  species.  Hardy 
annuals  and  perennials.  Seed.  Peat 
and  light  soil. 

NEOTTlA.  Nineteen  species.  Hardy, 
green-house,  and  stove  orchids.  Divi- 
sion.   Loam,  peat,  and  chalk. 

NEPENTHES.  Two  species.  <'  Stove 
evergreen  climbers.  N.  distiHatoria  is 
the  Pitcher  Plant.  Offsets.  Coarse  peat 
and  moss.  Pots  plunged  in  ntoes,  kept 
moist  and  at  80o  ;  air  70^.>»— P«x/oii»f 
Bot.  Diet. 

NEPETA.  Thirty-five  species.  Hardy 
herbaceous,  except  N,  angustifoHa, 
which  is  annual.  Seed  and  division. 
Light  loam. 

NERINE.  Twelve  species.  Green- 
house bulbs.  Seed  and  offsets.  Rich 
light  loam. 

NERtUM.  Oleander.  Fonr  apeciee 
and  more  varieties.  Green-boose  and 
stove  evergreens.  Cuttings.  Rich  light 
loam. 

NES^A  tr^lora.  Stove  herbaceous. 
Cuttings.    Sandy  loam  and  peaL 

NETTING  is  emploved  to  prevent 
the  radiation  of  heat  from  walls,  and 
the  rude  access  of  wind  to  trees  grown 
upon  them,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the 
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Ttamg^  «f  bird*  upon  cBrrtBtt,  cher- 
rie«,  &c. 

Netting  is  a  itrj  effectual  preventiTe 
of  cooliog,  for  reason*  which  -wUl  be 
stated  when  considering  Skater i  gene- 
rally ;  and  in  connection  with  that,  it  may 
be  obsenred  that  it  is  not  altogether  im- 
material of  what  substance  netting  is 
formed.  Worsted  is  to  be  preforred 
not  only  because  it  is  the  most  durable, 
bat  because  it  is  the  best  prerentire  of 
a  wall*s  cooling,  I  have  found  the  ther- 
mometer under  a  bemp  net  sink  during 
tba  night,  from  two  to  four  degrees 
lojrer  than  that  under  a  net  of  worsted, 
the  meshes  being  small  and  of  equal 
•ise  in  both  nets.  This  can  only  be 
becftosd  worsted  is  known  to  be  a  worse 
conductor  of  heat  than  bemp ;  and,  not 
aboorbing  moisture  so  easily,  is  not  so 
liable  to  the  cold  always  produced  by 
its  drying. — Principiei  qf  Qardening, 

Netting  will  also  exclude  flies  and 
other  winged  insects  from  the  fruit 
agminet  wails,  although  the  meshes  are 
more  than  large  enough  to  permit 
their  passage.  Why  this  is  the  case  is 
not  very  apparent,  but  the  netting  is 
eqomlljr  efficient  in  keeping  similar  in- 
sects iTOxn  intruding  into  rooms  if  there 
are  no  cross  lights.  If  there  are  win- 
dows on  different  sides  of  the  room,  and 
it.is  to  be  presumed,  therefore,  also  in  a 
green  or  hot-house^  nets  would  not  be  so 
efficient. 

It  is  not  a  useless  scrap  of  knowledge 
to  the  gardener,  that  one  hundred  square 
yards  of  netting,  according  to  some  mer- 
chants' mode  of  measu  ring ,will  not  cover 
more  than  fifty  square  yards  of  wall,  for 
they  stretch  the  net  first  longitudinally 
and  then  laterally,  when  making  their 
measarement,  and  not  in  both  directions 
at  once,  as  the  gardener  most  when  co- 
vering his  trees.  Disappointment,  there- 
fore, should  be  avoided,  when  ordering 
ntuf  nets,  by  stating  the  size  of  the  sur- 
face which  has  to  be  covered.  This 
may  be  done  without  any  fear  of  impo- 
ntion. 

Mr.  Richardson,  net  maker.  New 
Road,  London,  informs  me,  that  one 
cwL  of  o/d  maokerel  net,  weighed  when 
quite  dry,  will  cover  eight  hundred 
square  yards ;  and  one  cwt.  of  old  her- 
ring net  (smaller  meshes)  will  cover  six 
hundred  square  yards.  Mr,  Hulme,  of 
Kautsford,  has  sent  me  various  speci- 
mens of  his  nets  and  open  canvass  for 
inspection — some  m«de  of  wooUen  and 


others  of  hemp :  the  last  does  not  shrink 
after  being  wetted  like  the  woollen.  I 
prefer  that  with  about  twenty-five  meshes 
m  a  squore  inch,  at  5d.  per  square  yard. 

NETTLE  TREE.     CHHb, 

NEUROLOMA  oroiidi/Iortini.  Hardv 
herbaceous.    Division.     Common  soil. 

NEW  JERSEY  TEA,  CeanotkM 
Americamtt* 

NEW  ZEALAND  SPINACH,  Tetra- 
gonia  expansa,  is  much  admired  as  a 
substitute  for  summer  spinach,  being  of 
more  delicate  flavor,  and  not  so  liable 
to  run  to  seed.  Mr.  J.  Anderson,  gar- 
dener to  the  Eari  of  Essex,  at  Cassio- 
bory,  Herts,  gives  the  following  direc- 
tions for  its  cultivation  :— 

«  Sow  in  the  seed-vessel  as  gathered 
the  preceding  autumn,  at  the  latter  end 
of  March  in  a  pot,  and  placed  in  a  me- 
lon frame.  The  seedlings  to  be -pricked 
while  small  singly  into  pots,  to  be  kept 
under  a  frame  wiUioot  bottom  heat,  until 
the  third  week  in  May,  or  until  the  dan- 
ger of  frost  is  past.  The  bed  for  their 
reception  is  formed  by  digging  a  trench 
two  feet  wide  and  one  deep,  this  being 
filled  with  thoroughly  decayed  dung, 
and  covered  six  inches  deep  with  mould. 
A  space  of  at  least  three  feet  must  be 
left  vacant  for  the  extension  of  the 
branches.  Twenty  plants  will  afford  an 
abundant  supply  daily  for  a  large  fa- 
mily ;  they  must  be  planted  three  feet 
apart. 

<<  In  dry  seasons  they  probably  require 
a  large  supply  of  water.  In  five  or  six 
weeks  after  planting,  the  young  leaves 
may  be  gathered  from  them,  tfose  be^ 
ing  pinched  off.  The  leading  shoot 
must  be  carefullv  preserved,  for  the 
branches  are  productive  until  a  late  pe- 
riod of  the  jrear,  as  they  survive  the 
frosts  that  kill  nasturtiums  and  pota- 
toes.»» 

To  obtain  Seed, — ^For  the  production 
of  seed,  a  plantation  must  be  made  on 
a  poorer  soil,  or  kept  stunted  and  dry  in 
pots,  as  ice  planta  are  when  seed  is  re- 
quired of  them.  On  the  rich  compost 
of  the  bed,  the  plants  become  so  suc- 
culent as  to  prevent  the  production  of 
seed.  This  vegetable  has  not  proved, 
in  the  United  States,  worthy  of  its  Eu- 
ropean reputation — probably  owing  to 
the  intense  heat  of  our  summers. 

NEW  ZEALAND  TEA.  Leptoeper- 
mum  ecoparia, 

NICKER  TREE.    Ouilandina, 

NICOTIANA.  Thirty-one  species,  in- 
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dading  N,  tabaeum,  the  well-known  To- 
bacco. This  and  nearly  all  the  others 
are  hardy  annuals.  Seed.  Rich  light 
loam. 

NIEREMBERGIA.  Poor  species. 
Green-house  herbaceous,  except  the 
hardy  annual  N,  aristata.  Seed  or  cut- 
tings.   Light  loam. 

NIGELLA.  Fennel  flower.  Eleven 
species.  Hardy  annuals  and  biennials, 
except  the  herbaceous  N,  coarctata. 
Seed.    Common  soil. 

NIGHTSHADE.     Solanum, 

NIGHT-SOIL.     See  Dung, 

NIGHT  TEMPERATURE  in  hot- 
houses  and  frames  should  always  ave- 
rage from  10  to  20  degrees  lower  thnn 
the  temperature  in  which  the  plants  are 
grown  during  the  dav.  It  is  in  the  night 
that  the  individual  functions  are  reno- 
vated by  a  temporary  repose,  and  if 
lefl  to  the  dictates  of  healthy  nature, 
the  sap,  like  the  blood,  flows  at  night, 
with  a  much  diminished  velocity. 

That  plants  do  become  exhausted  by 
too  unremitting  excitement,  is  proved 
to  every  gardener  who  has  peach- 
houses  under  his  rule ;  for  if  the  great- 
est care  be  not  taken  to  ripen  the  wood 
by  exposure  to  the  air  and  light  during 
the  summer,  no  peach  tree  will  be  fruit- 
ful if  forced  during  a  second  successive 
winter,  but  will  require  a  much  more 
increased  temperature  than  at  first  to 
excite  it  even  to  any  advance  in  vegeta- 
tion. 

The  experiments  of  Harting  and 
Munter  upon  vines  growing  in  the  open 
air,  and  those  of  Dr.  Lindley  upon  vines 
in  a  hot-house,  coincide  in  testifying 
that  this  tree  grows  most  during  the  less 
light  and  cooler  hours  of  the  twenty- 
four.  But  the  hours  of  total  darkness 
were  the  period  when  the  vine  grew 
slowest.  This,  observes  Dr.  Lindley, 
seems  to  show  the  danger  of  employing 
a  high  night  temperature,  which  forces 
such  plantir  into  growing  fast  at  a  time 
when  nature  bids  them  repose. 

That  the  elevation  of  temperature  at 
night  does  hurtfully  excite  plants  is 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  branch  of  a 
vine  kept  at  that  period  of  the  day  in 
temperature  not  higher  than  60^,  in- 
hales firom  one-sixteenth  to  one-tenth 
less  oxygen  than  a  similar  branch  of  the 
same  vine  during  the  same  night  in  a 
temperature  of  750,  The  exhalation  of 
Bolsture  and  carbon  ie  acid  is  proper- 


tionably  increased  by  the  higher  tem- 
perature.—Prinrip/et  qf  Gardening, 

NIPHOBOLUS.  Eight  species. 
Stove  ferns.  Seed  and  division.  Sandy 
loam  and  peat. 

NISSOLIA.  Seven  species.  Stove 
evergreen  climbers  and  shrubs.  Cat- 
tings.     Loam  and  peat. 

NITRATES.    See  Saline  Manuret. 

NITTA  TREE.    Parkia, 

N  I V  E  A .  Seven  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Young  cat- 
tings.    Sandy  peat  and  loam. 

NOCCA.  Four  species.  Stove  ever- 
green shrubs.  N.  latifoUa  is  hal^hardy. 
Cuttings.    Common  soil. 

NOCTUA,  a  genus  of  m6ths.  Tbe 
following  are  injurious  to  our  gar- 
dens :— 

N.  gamma.  The  Y,or  Gamma  Moth. 
The  caterpillars  of  this  are  very  de- 
structive to  peas  and  other  kitchen  ve- 
getables during  the  summer.  Mr.  Cur- 
tis describes  it  as  <*  being  beset  with 
greenish  hairs,  and  on  the  back  with 
yellow  or  white  ones.  It  has  a  brown 
head.  When  fully  grown,  which  takes 
place  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeke,  it 
forms  a  white  cocoon,  and  changes  into 
a  blackish  brown  pupa. 

"  There  are  three  or  four  generations 
of  moths  during  the  summer,  which  ap- 
pear at  intervals  between  April  and 
October.  In  the  latter  month,  we  hav« 
seen  them  fluttering  round  flowers  at 
dusk  literally  by  thousands :  this  remark 
applies  more  particularly  to  the  southern 
counties  of  England.  The  wings  are 
about  an  inch  across,  the  upper  ones 
are  varied  with  grey  and  brown,  having 
quite  a  silvery  hue,  and  towards  the 
centre  there  is  a  perfect  silvery  Gre^ 
gamma,  y,  with  a  rusty  spot  close  be- 
fore it,  the  lower  wings  are  pale  ashy 
brown,  with  the  nerves  and  hinder  mar- 
gin deep  brown.  There  are  few  reme- 
dies that  can  be  applied  to  this  pest; 
perhaps  the  best  of  all  is  hand-picking 
the  caterpillars.— Gar<i.  Chron. 

N.  exclamationis.  The  caterpillar 
of  this  moth  feeds  on  the  stalks  of  the 
potato. 

NOISETTIA  longifolia.  Stove  ever- 
green shrub.  Young  cuttings.  Light 
rich  soil. 

N  0  L  A  N  A.  Five  speciea.  Hardy 
annual  trailers.     Seed.    Common  soil. 

NOLINA  georgiana.  Hardy  herba- 
ceous.   Ofl*8ets.     Sandy  peat. 

NONATELIA.  Four  species.  Stove 
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erergreen  thnilM.   Cnttiiigi.  Loam  and 
peat. 

NORANTEA.    Two  apeciea.    Stove, 
evei^reen  ahniba.  Cuttinga.  Loam  and 
peat. 

NORMANDY  CRESS.  See  Ameri- 
can Cre$9, 

NORWAY  SPRUCE.  Pinui  cana- 
densis. 

NOTELJEA,  Five  apeciea.  Green- 
hoaee  evei^reen  ahruba.  Ripe  cuttinga. 
Peat  and  loam. 

NOTHOCHLjENA.  Nine  apeciea. 
Green* houae  and  atove  ferna.  Seed  and 
diviaion.     Sandy  peat. 

NOTYLIA.  Five  apeciea.  Stove 
epiphytes.     Offsets.    Wood  and  moss. 

NOVEMBER  ia  a  month  chiefly  of 
routine'  neatneaa  and  preparation  for 
winter. 

KiTcnzir  oARPEir. 

Artichoke,  winter,  dreaa. — Aspara- 
gut-beds,  dfesa ;  plant ;  to  force ;  attend 
to  that  in  forcing. — Beet^  dig  up  for 
storing. — Cablx^es,  remove  to  winter 
qnartera. — CardoonSy  earth  up,  b. — Car- 
rotSf  dig  up  and  atore,  b. — Cauliflowers, 
attend  lo,  under  glaaaea,  &c. — Celery, 
earth  up. —  Coleworts,  plant. —  Com- 
posts, prepsire.-^Cuctmbers,  attend  to, 
in  forcing. — Drain  vacant  ground. — 
Dung,  prepare  for  hot-beda.— £aWA- 
ia^-tip,  attend  to. — Endive,  blanch,  &c. 
— Garlic,  plant,  b. — Herbctry,  clean, 
Ice. — Horse-radish,  dig  up  and  atore. — 
Hot-beds,  make  for  aalading,  &c. — Jeru- 
salem Artichokes,  dig  up  and  atore. — 
Leaves,  ^c,  continually  clear  away. — 
Lettuces,  plant  in  framea;  attend  to 
those  advancing. — Mint,  plant;  force  in 
hot-bed. — Mushroom  Beds,  make;  at- 
tend to  thoae  in  production.*— Ont(m«, 
in  store,  look  over;  plant  for  aeed,  b.; 
— Parsley,  cat  down,  b. — Parsnips,  dig 
op  and  atore,  b.;  leave  or  plant  out 
for  seed.  —  Potatoes,  dig  up,  b.  — » 
Radishes,  aow,  in  hot-bed. —  Salsafy, 
dig  up  and  atore. — Savoys,  plant  for 
seed,  b. — Scorzonera,  dig  up  and  atore. 
•^  Seeds,  dreaa  and  Mtore.-^  Shallots, 
plant,  b- ;  aow  in  hot^bed. — Spinach, 
thin,  kc.^"  Thinning,  attend  to.— 
Trench,  ridge,  kc,  vacant  ground. — 
Weeds,  deaUoy  continually .^ 

OBCHAmO. 

Apples,  prune ;  plant.  —  Apricots, 
prone;  plant.  —  Berberries,  plant. — 
Cherries,  prune  ;    plant.  —  Currants, 


prune;  plant;  cuttings  plant.— JYgt, 
rub  off  green  fruit;  train,  but  do  not 
prune. — Fork  over  ground  about  fruit 
treea.  —  Gooseberries,  plant ;  prune ; 
cuttinga  plant.  —  Medlars,  plant.  — 
Mulberries,  plant.  —  Mulch  round 
treea  newly  planted.  —  Nectarines, 
prune;  plant. —  Nuts  (Fijberts),  &c., 
plant.— PeacA«t,  prune;  plant. — Pears, 
prune;  plant. — Plums,  prune;  plant. — 
Pruning  and  planting  generally  ahoold 
be  done;  it  ia  the  best  seaaon. — Quinces, 
plant.  —  Raspberries,  prune;  plant. — 
Services,  plant.  —  Stake  treea  newly 
planted. — Standards,  plant;  prune.— 
Stones  of  fruit  aow.  —  Strawberries, 
dress,  if  not  done  last  month. — Suckers, 
remove. — Trees  for  forcing,  remove.— 
Trench  and  manure  ground  to  be  plant- 
ed, if  not  done  montha  ago.-"— Ktnct, 
prune ;  pl^nU—^Wall  Trees  and  Espa- 
liers generally,  prune  and  plant;  it  ia 
the  beat  for  their  winter  regulation. — 
Waifmts,  plant.  —  Water  all  newly 
planted  trees. —  Weeds,  destroy  ge- 
nerally, and  clean  up. 

FLOWEB  GABOEir. 

Arumones,  plant,  if  not  done  in  Oc- 
tober. — Auriculas,  ahelter.  —  BtUbous 
roots,  finiah  planting  in  dry  weather,  b.; 
cover  beda  with  mats,  &c.,  in  bad  wea- 
ther ;  pot  for  forcing. — Carnation  lay- 
ers, potted,  ahelter;  finiah  plantins.^ 
Climbers,  aa  Ivy,  Clematis,  &c.,  plant 
and  train  against  walla.  —  Composts, 
prepare.  —  Milias,  take  up  after  the 
firat  firoat;  dry  and  atore  under  sand, 
where  the  temperature  keepa  about 
40^. — Dressing  the  borders  ia  now  the 
chief  occupation. — Edgings,  plant. — 
Evergreens,  finish  planting,  b. ;  finiah 
layering. — Fibrous-rooted  planta,  finiah 
dividing  and  planting,  b.-^JPorAc  over 
bordera,  ahrubberiea,  &c. — Grass,  roll ; 
keep  free  from  leaves. — Gravel,  weed, 
aweep,  and  roll. — Hedges,  plant,  clip, 
plaah. — Hoeing  and  raking  are  the  chief 
operations. — Hyacinths,  &c.,  place  in 
water  glaases ;  pot  for  forcing. — Marvel 
qf  Peru,  take  up  and  store.  (See  DcAlia,) 
— Mulch  round  shrubs  lately  planted.— 
Leaves,  collect  ibr  compoata.  —  Plant 
Perennials  and  Biennials. — Planting 
perform  generally.  —  Po««d  Shrubs. 
plunge  in  the  earth  of  a  well  aheltered 
border.  —  Pot  Plants  for  forcinff,  aa 
Roaes,  Carnations,  &c.— Prune  ^rvbs 

§enerally. — Ranunculuses,  plant,  if  not 
one  in  October. — Seedlings,  in  boxea. 
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remove  to  a  warm  mtnation. — ShnAt  of 
all  kiodi,  plant ;  stake  them  aa  a  sap- 
port  against  boiiteroos  winds. — Sucken 
fVom  Roses  and  other  shrubs,  sepsrate 
and  plant. — Tulipt,  finish  main  plant- 
ingy  b. — Turf  may  be  laid. 

HOT-HOUSB. 

Air,  admit  as  fVeely  as  the  season  al- 
lows.— Bark  BfdM,  renew,  if  not  done 
last  month. — Drsst  the  borders,  by  fork- 
ing,te. — FireHeai,  by  whatever  means 
it  maybe  distributed,  mast  now  be  dai- 
ly employed.  —  Manure  borders,  &c., 
in  which  forcing  trees  are  planted. — 
Ltavetf  clean  with  sponge,  &c.;  remove 
those  decayed  .p—PtfMf  will  requise  the 
day  temperature  to  be  kept  between 
60^  and  65^. — Peaikn,  prune;  wash 
with  dilated  ammonia  water  from  the 
gas  works,  before  training ;  day  tempe- 
rature ^P — Patted  flowering  olants, 
introduce. — Steamy  admit  into  the  nouse, 
where  that  mode  of  heating  is  used. — 
Strawbtrriet,  begin  to  force. — Tnhacco 
fumigations  employ  to  destroy  insects. 
— TVms,  in  forcing,  treat  like  the  Peach. 
— Water  (tepid),  apply  with  the  syringe 
to  the  leaves ;  give  to  their  roots,  occa- 
gioiially;  keep  in  pans  about  the  house. 

omXEH-HOVtE. 

Air,  admit  (Veely,  when  mild. — C*ry- 
eanihefKOmt  require  abundant  watering. 
— Damp  stagnant  air  is  more  to  be  dread- 
ed than  cold. — Decayed  parts,  remove, 
as  they  appear. — Ea^h,  in  pots  stir  fre- 
quently.— ^rsf  must  be  lighted,  if  frost 
severe,  or  heavy  cold  fogs  occur. — 
Leavety  clean  with  sponge,  &o. — Tern- 
perattarey  keep  at  about  46^,  but  not 
hightr  j'-'Water  moderately. 

NUPHAR.  Five  species.  Hardy 
aquatics.  Division  and  seed;  ponds, 
cisterns,  fcc. 

NURSERY  is  a  garden  or  portion  of 
a  garden  devoted  to  the  rearing  of  trees 
and  shrubs  during  their  earl^  stages  of 
growth,  before  they  are  of  a  sixe  desired 
K>r  the  fruit  or  pleasure  grounds.  As 
every  tenant  of  tne  nursery  is  separate- 
ly discussed  in  these  pages,  no  more  is 
required  here  than  to  make  a  fbw  ge- 
neral observations. 

Extenty  Soily  SUuaHany  fe.— With 
respect  to  the  proper  eitent  of  a  nurse- 
ry, whether  for  private  use,  or  for  pub- 
lic supply,  it  must  be  according  to  the 
quantity  of  plants  required,  or  the  de» 
aand  tat  nle }  if  for  private  uae,  from 


a  quarter  or  half  an  acre  to  liTe  or  mx 
acres  may  be  proper,  which  mast  be 
regulated  according  to  the  extent  of 
garden  ground  and  plantations  it  is  re- 
quired to  supply  with  the  various  aofts 
of  plants,  and  if  for  a  public  nureoy, 
not  less  than  throe  or  four  acres  of  laiid 
will  be  worth  occupy mg  as  such,  a»d 
from  that  to  fifteen  or  twenty  acres,  or 
more,  may  be  requisite  aoeordlas  to 
the  demand,  thoagh  some  occupy  forty 
or  fifly  acres  in  nursery  ground.  A 
norserv  may  be  of  any  moderately  light 
land,  that  is  fifteen  or  eighteen  mches 
depth  of  good  working  staple;  bat  if 
two  or  three  spades  deep,  it  will  be 
the  greater  advantage.  A  good  finesh 
fat  soil,  such  as  any  good  pasture,  which 
having  the  sward  trenched  to  the  bot- 
tom is  excellent  for  the  grovrtb  of  treos, 
a  rich  soil  fit  for  com  is  also  extremely 
proper,  or  any  other  good  soil  of  the 
nature  of  common  garden  earth  ie  also 
very  well  adspted  for  a  nursery.  As  to 
situation  ;  if  tnis  is  rather  low  it  will  be 
better,  because  it  is  naturally  warmer, 
and  more  out  of  the  power  of  eattiag 
and  boisterous  winds  than  a  higher 
situation,  though  if  it  happens  where 
some  parts  of  the  ground  are  high  end 
some  low,  it  is  an  advantage,  the  bel- 
ter suiting  the  nature  of  the  difTeroBt 
plants.  It  is  also  of  advantage  to  have 
a  nursery  ground  folly  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  air,  and  where  there  is  the 
convenience  of  having  water,  foe  the 
occasional  watering. 

,Mode  of  Arranging  the  Pteiift.— In 
the  distribution  of  the  various  aons  of 
plants  in  the  nursery,  let  each  eort  be 
separate,  in  lines  or  nursery  rows,  to 
stand  till  arrived  at  a  proper  growth  for 
drawing^  off  for  the  sarden  and  planta- 
tions, placing  the  fruit  trees,  stocks, 
Ifcc.,  for  grafting  and  tnidding  upon,  ia 
rowa  two  feet  asunder,  and  half  thst 
distance  in  the  rows,  varying  the  die- 
tance  both  ways,  according  to  the 
time  they  are  to  stand  ;  the  Arab  kttd 
should  likewise  be  arranged  in  i*ws 
about  two  foot  asunder,  slnd  fifteen  «r 
eighteen  inches  dirtant  in  each  lioe; 
and  as  to  herbaceous  plants,  they  shoeM 
generally  be  disposed  ia  four  foet  wide 
beds,  in  rows  fh>m  six  to  twelve  or 
eighteen  inches  asunder,  according  ts 
their  nature  of  growth,  and  tiate  they 
are  to  stand. 

General  OaUare. — ^Thoee  deeifned  as 
«to«ka  for  frail-trees  sboold  hav«  tbiir 
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■Cems  fenerallj  cfetred  firom,  lateral 
■hoots,  bat  never  to  shorten  tSe  lead- 
ing shoot  anlesfl  it  is  decay^ed  or  be- 
coroes  very  crooked,  in  which  case  it 
may  be  proper  to  cat  it  down  low  in 
spring,  and  it  will  shoot  out  agsin~- 
trainiog  the  main  shoot  for  a  stem,  with 
its  top  entire,  for  the  present,  till  graft- 
ed pr  badded. 

Forest  trees  should  also  be  encou- 
raged to  form  straight  clean  stems  by 
.occasional  trimming  of  the  largest  late- 
ral branches,  which  will  also  promote 
the  leading  top  shoot  in  aspiring  farther 
in  height^  always  suffering  that  part  of 
each  tree  to  shoot  at  full  length,  unless 
where  the  stem  divides  into  forks — in 
which  case  trim  off  the  weakest,  and 
leave  the  straightest  and  strongest  shoot 
or  branch  to  shoot  out  at  its  proper 
length,  to  form  the  top. 

The  different  sorts  of  sHrubs  may 
either  be  suffered  to  branch  out  in  their 
own  natural  way,  except  just  regulating 
very  irregular  growths,  or  some  may 
be  trained  with  single  clean  stems,  from 
about  a  foot  to  two  or  three  feet  high. 

Every  winter  or  spring  the  ground 
between  the  rows  or  all  transplanted 
plants,  in  the  open  nursery-quarters, 
must  be  dog :  this  is  particularly  neces- 
sary to  all  Uie  tree  and  shrub  kind  thst 
stand  wide  enough  in  rows  to  admit  the 
spade  between;  which  work  is,  by  the 
Borserymen,  called  turning-in,  the  most 
general  season  for  which  work  is  any 
time  from  October  until  March.  But 
the  sooner  it  is  done  the  more  advan- 
tageous it  will  prove  to  the  plants. 

The  ground  is  to  be  dug  but  half  spade 
deep,  proceeding  row  by  row,  turning 
the  top  of  each  spit  clean  to  the  bot- 
tom, that  all  weeds  on  the  surface  may 
be  buried  a  proper  depth  to  rot 

In  summer  be  remarkably  attentive  to 
keep  all  clean  from  weeds.  The  seed- 
lings growing  close  in  the  seminary-beds 
most  be  hand-weeded;  but  to  all  plants 
that  grow  in  rows  introduce  the  hoe. 
As  any  quarter  or  compartment  of  the 
Borsery-groond  is  cleared  from  plants, 
others  must  be, substituted  in  their  room 
from  the  seminary;  but  the  ground 
should  previously  be  trenched  and  lie 
some  time  fallow,  giving  it  also  the  ad- 
dition of  manure  if  it  shall  seem  proper. 

It  will  be  of  advantage  to  plant  the 
ground  with  plants  of  a  different  kind 
from  those  which  occupied  it  before. 
The  tender  or  exotic  plants  of  all  kinds 


reqnire  shelter  only  drum  frost  whilst 
young,  and  by  degrees  become  hardy 
enough  to  live  in  the  open  air.  Such  of 
them  as  are  seedlings,  in  the  open 
grounds,  should  be  arched  over  with 
hoops  or  rods  at  the  approach  of  winter, 
in  order  to  be  sheltered  with  mats  in 
severe  weather;  and  those  which  arelR 
pots,  either  seedlings  or  transplanted 
plants,  should  be  removed  in  Cks^ober, 
in  their  pots,  to  a  warm  sunny  place, 
sometimes  sheltered  with  hedges,  te., 
placing  some  close  ^nder  the  fences, 
facing  the  sun,  where  they  omv  have 
occasional  coveringy  either  of  glass 
lights  or  jnats,  &c.,from  fhist,  observing 
of  all  those  sorts  here  alluded  to  that 
they  are  gradually  to  be  baiidened  to  die 
open  ground,  and  need  only  be  covered 
in  frosty  weather.  At  all  other  times 
let  them  remain  fhlly  exposed,  and  by 
degrees,  as  they  acquire  age  and 
strength,  inure  them  to  bear  the  open 
air  fully,  so  that,  when  they  arrive  at 
from  two  or  three  to  four  or  five  years 
old,  they  may  be  turned  out  in  the  open 
grou  nd . — AbercromMs, 

NUTMEG.    MyruHra, 

NCJTTALIA.  Five  species.  Hardy 
herbaceous.  Seed  and  divisiba.  SaHdj 
peat. 

NUT-TREB.    Coryim,    Set  FUbtrt. 

NYCTANTHES  arbortfisHs,  Stove 
evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings.  Loam  alid 
peat. 

NYMPH/SA.  Water-lily.  Eighteen 
species.  Hardy  and  stove  aquatics. 
Seed  or  division.    Rich  loam  in  wsiter* 

NYSSA.  Four  species.  Hardy  de- 
ciduous trees.'  Seed  and  layers.  Com- 
mon soil  in  a  moist  situation. 

OAK.    Querfvi, 

OB  ESI  A.  Three  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs;  Yoong  cut- 
tings.   Sandy  loam. 

O  C  H  N  A .  Seven  species.  Stove 
evergreen  shrubs,  except  the  green- 
house 0.a/ropurpur<a.  Cuttings.  Sandy 
loam  and  peat. 

OCHROSIA  horboniea.  Stove  ever- 
green shrub.  Cuttings.  Rich  light 
loam. 

OCHRUS»  pailida.  Hardy  annul 
climber.    Seed.    Common  soil. 

OCTOBER  is  one  of  the  gardener's 
harvest  months  in  the  southern  section 
of  the  Union ;  in  the  middle  and  northern 
states,  his  out-door  labours  are  drawing 
to  a  close. 
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KITCHZF-OAKDEH. 

Angelica,  sow.  —  Asparagtu  -  beds, 
dress,  e.;  for  forcing,  plant. — Balm, 
plant. — Beet  take  up  for  storing,  e. ; 
iorecole,  plant,  b. ;  earth  up,  &c. — Bur- 
net, plant. — Cabbages,  prick  out,  &c. ; 
plant  for  seed. — Cardoons,  earth  np.^— 
Carro<«,  take  up  to  store. — Caul\fUnDer$, 
prick  out  in  frames. — Celery,  earth  up. 
''^Chives,  plant.  —  Coleworte,  plant. — 
Cre$s  (Water),  plant. — Cucumbers,  plant 
to  force. — Dill,  sow. — Dung,  prepare 
for  hot-beds. — Earthing-upf  attena  to. 
— Endive,  attend  to;  blanch,  fcc. — Fen- 
net,  plant.-^Gar/tc,  plant,  e. — Herbary, 
dressw — Horse-Radish,  plant. — Hyssop, 
plant. — Jerusalem  Artichokes,  stir,  e. — 
Zjeaves,  fallen,  remove  continually. — 
Leeks,  plant,  b. ;  hoe,  &c.,  advancing 
crops. — Lettuces,  prick  out,  e.-^Mint, 
plant. — Mushrooms-beds,  make;  attend 
to  those  in  production. — Nasturtium 
Berries,  gather  as  they  ripen  .-r-Ontont, 
attend  to  those  in  store,  plant  for  seed. 
— Parsley,  cut  down,  b. ;  (Hamburgh), 
is  fit  for  use. — Parsnips,  take  up  for 
storing,  e.;  leave  or  plant  out  for  seed. 
— Pennyroyal,  plant.— 'PofofOM,  dig  up, 
e. — Rhubarb,  sow. — Rosemary,  plant. — 
Rue,  plant. — Sage,  plant. — Salsftfy  is  in 
perfection;  take  up  for  storing.— ^Savory, 
plant. — Savoys,  plant  for  seed. — Scor- 
zonera  is  in  perfection;  take  up  for 
storing. — Seeds,  gather  as  they  ripen. — 
Shallots,  plant,  e.  —  Small  Salading, 
■ow. — Spinach,  thin,  &c. — Stir  between 
rows  of  plants. — Tansy,  plant. — Tar- 
ragon, plant. — Thinningt  attend  to. — 
Thyme,  plant. — Turnips,  plant  for  seed ; 
hoe  young  crops. —  Vacant  ground, 
trench,  drain,  &c. 

OBCRAKD, 

Berberries,  gtiher, —Chestnuts,  gather. 
^—Currants  and  Gooseberries,  plant; 
prune ;  cuttings  plant. — Fig  Trees,  pro- 
tect when  leaves  are  off. — Fruit  Trees, 
for  forcing,  plant  in  pots  or  in  hot-house. 
— Gathering  apples  and  pears,  finish. 
— Grapes,  ripe,  gather  and  hang  up,  e. ; 
bag  on  the  vines.— Xayert  of  figs,  fil- 
berts, mulberries,  vines,  &c.,  make  ; 
those  of  last  year  take  up  and  planL— 
Medlars,  gather,. e. — Planning  may  be- 
gin generally,  e. — Pruning,  coran\ence, 
e. — Q^inces,  gather,  e. — Raspberries, 
prune  and  plant,  if  leaves  have  fallen. 
— Ridge  up  ground  aAer  pruning  is 
finished. — Services,  gather,  e. — Stones 
of  cherries  and  plums,  sow. — Strawber- 


ries, dress ;  plant — Trench  and  prepars 
ground  for  planting.  —  Wall-fruit  and 
espaliers  generaUy,  begin  to  prune, 
e.—  Walnuts,  gather. —  Water ,  give 
abundantly  at  the  time  of  planting. 

FLOWEB  OABDEir. 

Anemones,  plant.  —  Annuate,  done 
flowering,  pull  up;  sow  hardy,  b. — 
Auriculas,  move  to  sunny  shelter ;  pro- 
tect firom  rain  and  snow ;  remove  dead 
leaves;  slip.  —  BulbouM  roots,  plant; 
those  in  flower  protect ;  place  in  water 
glasses.  —  Carnation  layers,  plant  in 
pots,  e. — Chrysanthemum  eottings,  finish 
planting. —  Climbers,  plant. —  Cos^otf, 
prepare.  -^  Cuttings,  plant.  —  Dahlias, 
protect  in  flower ;  begin  to  take  op  roots 
to  dry  and  store  as  the  leaves  decay,  e. 
— Edgings,  trim. — Evergreens,  plant; 
trim. — Fibrous-rooted  plants,  transplant 
where  required  ;  divide  roou. — Grtus, 
mow  and  roll. — Gravel,  weed  and  roll. 
Gteen-house  plants,  remove  from  bor- 
ders  to  the  house. — Hedges,  trim;  plant; 
plash. — Hoe  and  Rake,  as  required. — 
Jjayers,  make ;  they  will  have  to  remain 
twelve  months. — Leaves,  gather  as  tbey 
fall,  and  store  for  composts. — MignW' 
nette,  shelter. — Pipings  of  Pinks,  be., 
finish  planting  to  remain. — Planting, 
generally,  may  be  done. — Potting,  per- 
form as  required;  dress  old  potted 
plants. — Prvnulas,  all  this  genus  (Poly- 
anthus, &c.)  may  be  propagated  by  slipe. 
—  Prune,  generally.  —  Ranunculuses^ 
plant. — Seedlings,  shelter. — Seeds,  fin- 
ish gathering. — Suckers,  remove  and 
plant  out. — Trench  vacant  ground. — 
Tuberous-rooted  plants  insert,  especiaHy 
PiBonies. — T\trf  may  be  laid. 

HOT-HOUSE* 

Air,  admit  freely  every  fine  day.-^ 
Bark-beds,  renovate  in  fruiting  stoves 
and  succession  house. — Fires  must  be- 
gin to  be  lighted  where  the  old  flee 
system  is  followed,  e.  —  Flowering 
Shrubs  in  pots,  introduce  for  winter 
blooming. — Glau,  Flues,  ^c,  repair,  if 
not  done  last  month. — Fines,  remove 
into  fruiting  stoves,  b.;  Crowns  plant, 
if  required.  —  Roses,  introduce  fcr 
Christmas  bloomins.  — ^  Shifting  into 
larger  pots  may  be  done. — Water  tbofA 
twice  weekly. 

OEEEK-HOiriE. 

Air,  give  freely  daily,  and  at  niglit, 
if  temp,  not  so  low  as  35°. — Camellias, 
bud. — Earth,  give  fresh  before  return- 
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fag  iBto  home.— £MMt  cImi,  ind  drett 
planfai  before  retorniog  to  houee.— 
P«ff«f  Plants,  retaro  til  into  boaie,  e.; 
pitce  hardieit  beck,  end  teodereet  in 
front. — Suecuimt  Plants  ■hoold  all  be 
in,  b. — Water,  give  over  the  foliage 
after  the  planta  are  in  hoaie ;  giro  wa- 
ter once  or  twice  weekly. 

OCTMUM.  Basil.  Thirteen  ipeciei. 
Chieflj  hardj  annaals,  bot  some  are 
itove  evergreen  ahnibe.    See  Basil, 

0D0NTAKKHI:N  A  mtcropkyUa. 
Hard  J  evergreen  trailer.  Cuttings.  Loam 
and  pent. 

0D0NT06L0S8UM.  Eight  speciet. 
Stove  epiphjtes.   Division.    Wood  and 


(ECEOCLADES.  Two  species.  Stove 
epiphjtes.  Lateral  shoots.  Wood  and 
moss. 

(ED ERA  prolifera.  Green-house 
evergreen  shmb.^  Cuttings.  Sandjloam 
and  peat. 

(ENOTHERA.  Evenlnff  Primrose. 
Seventeen  species.  Hardy  annuals, 
biennials  and  perennials,  except  the 
greeo-hoose  evergreen  shrub  OS.  ekeir- 
•ntktfoHa,  Seed;  and  the  perennials 
also  bj  division.   Common  light  soil. 

SELXCT  IHOWT  fPECIES. 

Perennials, 
(E.  Speciosa,  white. 
<E.  Macrocarpa,  yellow. 
(£.  Tarazaoifolia,  white. 
(E.  GTauca,  yellow. 
(E.  Serotina,  yellow. 

Anmuls, 
(E.  Rubicnnda,  pink. 
(£.  Lindlevana,  purplish-rose. 
CE.  TenuiMia,  purple. 
CE.  TetrapSra,  white. 
<E.  Odorata,  yellow. 
OS.  Romanxovii,  blpe. 


(Enothera  Drtmwumdii,  is  a  fine  large 
yellow  sort,  and  very  ornamental,  but 
it  is  tender,  and  requires  the  same 
treatment  as  petunias  and  verbenas.— 
Card,  Chron, 

(E.  serotina,  is  a  beautiful  autumn 
flower,  and  its  culture  is  thus  recom- 
mendsMd : — <'  The  bed  should  be  looked 
over  every  morning,  and  the  flowers  of 
the  previous  dav  carried  off.  This  will 
very  considerably  add  to  its  beauty. 
Where  a  quantity  of  it  is  wanted  fbr 
bedding.  May  is  the  fit  time  to  attend 
to  its  propagation,  by  preparing  out- 
tiiigs  (as  soon  as  the  young  womi  has 


advanced  to  the  length  of  one  and  a 
half  or  two  inches),  pricking  diem  out 
in  sand,  in  the  open  ground,  and  cover- 
ing them  with  a  nan£f  lass.  If  treated 
in  this  manner,  the  whole  of  the  cut- 
tings may  be  expected  to  root,  and  be 
roMy  for  planting  out  in  a  month; 
whereas,  if  deferrM  until  the  autumn, 
when  the  increase  of  flower-garden 
stock  is  considered  en  masse,  the  pro* 
bability  is  that  not  one  will  succeed.'* 
— CJord.  Chron, 

This  mode  of  culture  is  applicable  to 
all  the  perennial  species. 

OFFSETS  are  side  bulbs  produced  by 
some  bulbous  roots,  and  by  which  the 
species  can  be  propagated.  Whateter 
checks  the  upward  growth  of  the  parent 
plant,  as  an  earlv  breaking  down  of  the 
stem,  compels  the  sap  to  find  other  or- 
sans  for  its  reception,  and,  consequent- 
ly promotes  the  production  of  offsets. 
«  The  practice,"  says  Dr.  Lindley,  «  of 
scarring  the  centre  of  bulbs,  the  heads 
of  echino  cacti,  and  such  plants,  and 
the  crown  of  the  stem  of  species  like 
LitUsa  geminiflora,  in  all  which  cases 
suckers  are  the  result,  is  explicable 
upon  the  forgoing  principle.** 

OGECHJE  LIMB.    Nyssa  candicane, 

OIL  NUT.    HamUtonia. 

0  K  R  A.  «  The  Okra  is  a  native  of 
the  West  Indies,  where  it  is  much  used 
in  soups  and  stews ;  its  use  is  rapidly 
increasing  here.  There  are  two  vari- 
eties, the  large  and  the  small  podded 
or  capsuled. 

**  The  seeds  are  planted  late  in  spring, 
either  in  rows  or  hills,  three  feet  apart; 
the  plant  thrives  readily,  and  requires 
no  further  care  than  is  requisite  to  keep 
it  free  from  weeds.'* — Rural  Reg, 

OLAX.  Two  species.  Stove,  ever- 
green climbers.  Cuttings.  Loam  and 
peat. 

OLD-MAN*S-BEARD.     Oeropogon. 

0  L  E  A.  The  Olive.  6reen*house 
and  stove  evergreen  trees,  except  O. 
saliva,  which  is  hardy.  Ripe  cuttings, 
and  grafting  en  the  Common  Privet 
{Hgvstrvm  wdgare).    Loam  and  peat. 

OLEANDER.    Neritm. 

OLEASTER.    £laagnus, 

OLIBANUM.    Boewellia, 

OLIVE.    Olea. 

OLIVE-W(X)D.    EUsodendran. 

OLTNTHIA  distieha.     Stove  ever- 

Jfreen  tree.    Young  cuttings.     Sandy 
oam  and  peat 
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OMALANTHUS  poptdifoiia.  Stove 
evergreen  ibrub.  Ripe  cuttings.  Peat 
and  loam. 

OMIME  PLANT.    PUetranthiut  ter- 

OMPHALOBIUM.  Two  species. 
Stove  evergreen  shrubs.  Ripe  cuttings. 
Light  loam  and  peat. 

OMPHALAD£S.  Eight  species. 
Hardy  annuals  and  herbaceous  peren- 
nials ;  the  first  being  increased  by  seed 
in  open  borders ;  the  second  by  divi- 
sion, in  shaded  situatiohs. 

ONCIDIUM.  Fifty-nine  species. 
Stove  epiphytes.  Shoots^  moss,  and 
rotten  wood. 

ONE-SHIFT  SYSTEM  in  potting,  is 
thus  described  by  Mr.  Ayres : — **  The 
distinguishing  difference  of  this  system 
is,  that  insteiul  of  taking  a  plant  through 
all  the  different-sixed  pots,  from  a 
thumb  to  a  twenty-four  or  sixteen,  or 
auy  other  size  that  it  may  remain  in 
permanently,  it  is  removed  to  the  per- 
manent pot  at  once,  or  at  any  rate  to 
one  very  considerably  larger  than  is 
the  geiieral  custom ;  thus  in  purchasing 
small  specimens  of  new  plants,  they 
may  be  piaced  at  once  in  a  twenty- 
lour,  siiteen,  or  twelve-sized  pot,  in 
which  they  will  remain  for  four  or  five 
years. 

**  The  principal  thing  to  attend  to  in 
this  system  will  be  to  have  the  pots 
thoroughly  drained ;  for  if  water  stag- 
nates in  such  a  mass  of  soil,  all  hope 
of  success  will  be  at  end.  In  growing 
specimen  plants,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
drain  the  soil  with  an  inverted  pot,  tak- 
ing great  care  to  prevent  the  soil  from 
falling  among  the  drainage  by  covering 
it  securely  with  moss.  Porous  stones 
of  various  sizes,  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties, sticks  in  a  half-decomposed  state, 
and  even  chareoal  for  some  plants, 
have  been  used  with  satisfactory  re- 
sults. 

«  Another  very  important  point  to  be 
attended  to  in  this  system  orpotting  is, 
to  use  the  soil  as  rough  as  possible. 
Plants  potted  in  this  way  will  not  re- 
quire so  much  attention  as  those  potted 
in  the  usual  manner ;  because  one  wa- 
tering will  serve  them  for  several  days, 
whereas  in  smsll  pots  they  would  re- 
quire constant  attention.'^— Gardm^'s 
Chron. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  system 
much  abridges  the  gardener's  labour, 
and  there  is  an  equd  certainty  that  by 


it  large  speoimens  may  be  rapidlj  ob- 
tained ;  but  as,  with  due  care,  magni- 
ficent specimens  may  be  grown  in  saall 
pots,  annually  increased  in  size  when 
the  plants  are  shifted,  the  general  adop- 
tion of  the  one-shift  system  will  aever 
be  general,  accompanied  as  it  is  by  each 
a  great  sacrifice  of  space  in  the  stove 
and  green-house. 

ONION.  "The  Onion  is  a  biennial 
plant,  suppose^  to  be  a  native  of  Spain. 
The  varieties  are  numerous.   Those 


teemed  the  best,  are  the  Silveb  Skiv, 
and  Lakge  Yellow  STRASBumoH ;  the 
latter  is  the  best  keeper,  though  p^haps 
not  so  delicately  flavoured  as  the  Silver 
Skin. 

<<  The  Wethessfiel]}  red  is  grown 
extensively  in  the  eastern  states,  where 
it  perfects  itself  the  first  season. 

<*  It  is  the  practice  with  the  market 
gardeners  of  Philadelphia,  who  grow 
the  Strasburgh  and  Silver  Skin,  to  the 
exclusion  of ^11  others,  to  sow  the  seed 
thickly  in  beds  in  the  middle  of  spring. 
At  midsummer  they  are  taken  np,  and 
placed  in  a  dry  airy  situation,  untU  the 
succeeding  spring,  when  they  are  re- 

g I  anted ;  in  this  way  they  get  large, 
rm,  well  keeping  Onions  earlv  in  the 
season.  It  should  be  observed  that  if 
not  sown  quite  thickly  they  attain  too 
large  a  size,  and  when  replanted  shoot  to 
seed.  When  sown  early,  and  very  thin- 
ly, on  sd'ong ground,  bulbs  large  enough 
for  family  use,  may  be  bad  the  first  sea- 
son ;  they  do  not,  however,  uaually  at- 
tain a  size  laige  enough  for  the  marfc^ 
When  sown  in  this  way,  they  should 
be  frequently  hoed,  and  kept  perfectly 
clean  ;  and  tiie  Welkersfielo  is  perhaps 
the  best." — Rural  Mg. 

To  save  Seed. — To  obtain  seed,  some 
old  onions  ^ust  be  planted  in  autann 
or  early  in  Spring.  The  finest  and  firm- 
est bulbs  being  selected  and  planted  in 
rows  ten  inches  apart  each  way,  either 
in  drills  or  by  a  blunt-ended  dibble,  the 
soil  to  be  rather  poorer,  if  it  differs  at 
all  from  that  in  which  they  are  calti- 
vated  for  bulbing.  They  must  be  be- 
ried  so  deep,  that  the  mould  just  covers 
the  crown.  Early  in  Spring  their  leaves 
will  appear.  If  grown  in  Targe  quanti- 
ties, a  path  must  be  left  two  feet  wide 
between  every  three  or  four  rows  to 
allow  the  necessary  cultivation.  They 
must  be  kept  thoroughly  clear  from 
weeds,  and  when  in  flower  have  stakes 
driven  at  intervals  of  five  or  nx  feet  am. 
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,eacb  aide  of  ererytwo  rows,  to  which  a' 
•triog  is  to  bo  fkstened  throughoat  the 
whole  length,  a  fbw  inches  below  the 
bends,  to  serre  as  a  support  and  prevent 
their  being  broken  down.  The  seeds 
are  ripe  in  August,  which  is  intimated 
by  the  hnsks  becoming  brownish ;  the 
heads  must  then  be  immediately  cut, 
otherwise  the  receptacles  will  open  and 
shed  their  contents.  Being  spread  on 
cloths  in  the  sun,  and  during  inclement 
weather  they  soon  become  perfb^tly 
dry,  when  the  seed  may  be  rubbed  out, 
cleaned  of  the  chaff,  and,  after  remain- 
ing another  day  or  two,  finally  stored. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  consequencd  to  em- 
ploy  seed  of  not  more  than  two  years 
old,  otherwise  not  more  than  one  in 
fifty  will  vegetate.  The  goodness  of 
•eed  mav  be  easily  discovered  by  forc- 
ing a  little  of  it  in  a  hot-bed  or  warm 
water  a  day  before  it  is  employed ;  a 
•mall  white  point  will  soon  protrude  if 
it  is  fertile. 

ONION-FLT.  See  Anthomyia  and 
Emnerug, 

ONISCUS.  0.  tueUui,  0.  armadUlo. 
Wood  I  ice. 

The  first  is  most  easily  distinguished 
fVom  the  second  by  its  not  rolling  up  in 
a  globular  form  when  at  rest.  They 
are  fband  in  old  dry  dunghills,  cucum- 
ber frames,  Ifcc.,  and  they  are  injurious 
to  many  plants,  fruits,  &c.,  by  gnawing 
off  the  outer  skin.  Gas  lime  will  expel 
them  from  their  haunts,  and  two  boards 
or  tiles  kept  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
apart  form  an  excellent  trap. — Qard, 
Ckron. 

ONOBROMA.  Five  species.  O. 
gUateum  is  a  hardy  annual,  and  O.  ar- 
borescens,  a  green-house  ^rub,  the 
others  hardv  herbaceous.  Seed,  cut- 
tings, or  divisions.    Common  soil. 

ONOBRYCHIS.  Saintfoin.  Twenty- 
three  species.  Hardy  herbaceous.  Seed. 
Chalky  loam.  ' 

ONOCLEA.  Two  species.  Hardy 
herbaceous.  Seed  and  division.  Sandy 
loam  and  peat. 

ONONIS.  Thirty-seven  species. 
Mostly  hardy  annuals  and  shrubby 
plants.    Seed  or  cuttings.    Loam. 

ONOSMA.  Sixteen  species.  Hardy 
herbaceous,  except  the  stove  0.  triner- 
vum.    Seed.    Rich  chalky  loam. 

ONOSMODIUM.  Two  species. 
Hardy  herbaceous.  Seed.  Rich  light 
loam. 

OPHIOPOGON.    Three  species. 


Half-hardy  herbaceous.  Division.  Sandy 
loam  and  peat. 

OPHIOXYLON  serpentinum.  Stove 
evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings.  Sandy  loam 
and  peat. 

OPHRYS.  Ten  species.  Hardy  and 
half-hardy  orchids.  Seed.  Chalky  loam 
and  peat. 

OPLOTHECA.    Two  species. 

O.fioTodana  is  hardy  herbaceous,  in- 
creased Jt>y  division.  O4  interrupta  \%  9l 
stove  biennial,  by  seed.  Both  require 
loam  and  peat* 

OPUNIlA.  Eighty-seven  species. 
Stove  cacti,  except  0.  fragilU  and  O. 
missouriensU,  which  are  hardv ;  and  the 
half-hardies,  O.  media,  0,  polyacantha, 
and  0.  vulgarit.  Slips,  slightly  dried ; 
sandy  peat. 

ORACH,  Atriplex  hortHisis,  is 
cooked  and  eaten  in  the  same  manner 
as  spinach,  to  which  it  it  much  prefer- 
red by  many  persons,  although  it  be- 
longs to  a  tribe  whose  wholesomeness 
is  very  suspicious. 

Soil  and  Situation, — It  flourishes 
best  in<a  rich  moist  soil,  and  in  an  open 
compartment.  Those,  however,  of  the 
autumn  sowing  require  a  rather  drier 
soil. 

Sowing, — It  may  be  sown  about  the 
fnd  of  September,  and  again  in  the 
spring  for  succession.  The  sowing  to 
be  performed  in  drills  six  inches  apart. 
The  plants  soon  make  their  appearance^ 
being  of  quick  growth.  When  they  are 
about  an  inch  high,  they  must  be  thin- 
ned to  six  inches  asunder,  and  those 
removed  may  be  planted  out  at  the 
same  distance  in  a  similar  situation,  and 
watered  occasionally  uiftil  established. 
At  the  time  of  thinning,  the  bed  must 
be  thoroughlv  cleared  of  weeds,  and  if 
they  are  again  hoed  during  a  dry  day, 
when  the  plants  ar^  about  four  inches 
high,  they  will  require  no  further  at- 
tendance than  an  occasional  weeding. 
For  early  production,  a  sowing  may  be 
in  a  moderate  hot-bed  at  the  same  time 
as  those  in  the  natoral  ground.  The 
leaves  must  be  gathered  for  use  whilst 
young,  otherwise  they  become  stringy 
and  worthless.   - 

To  save  Seed, — Some  plants  of  the 
spring  sowing  must  be  left  ungathered 
firom,  and  thinned  to  about  eight  inches 
apsrt.  The  seeds  ripen  about  the  end 
of  August,  when  the  plants  must  be 
pulled  up,  and  when  perfectly  dry  rub- 
bed oat  for  use. 


OKA 

ORANGE,    airv* 
Citna. 

ORANGERT  is  I  greem-honw  or 
conienalorj  demoted  lo  (be  culliTttion 
ortha  genua  Citruti    The  beil  plan  for 

that  erected  at  KnowtleT  Park,  and 
Ihua  deacribed  bj  the  ■■rda>er,  Hr.  J. 
W.  Jouea. 

Fi|.  IM. 
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*'  Two  (toTei  inmediatelf  camactad 
with  each  eod  of  the  onBgery  coanua 
the  GollectiaD  of  tropical  plaota  beuiai 
fruit.  Ths  commDDicaliDn  betwees 
tbiM  atoTea  and  the  oriDgery  ia  DOi»' 
terrnpud  bj  tnj  glasa  or  oOier  diTiai«, 
ao  that  the  onnge'tHba  are  aubjoeud 
to  neiriji  aa  high  a  temperature  u  tbe 
tropical  planta.  The  ceotnl  border* 
or  the  onngerj,  *a  ma^  be  aeeo  ia  tb* 


bioi 


Heaaured  inaida,  thia  hoaae  is  fonr- 
1  and  a  balfyarda  long,  eight  broal , 
ail  high.  In  ths  centre  of  the 
ae  are  sight  bordera,  ip  which  the 
nges,  Sic,,  are  planted ;  tbeae  bordera 
■II  marked  a.  The  two  borders 
IS  back  wall  are  aiitecD  incbea 
leep.    The  aii 


e  of 


back  Doe 


t  deep;  the  patba  are 
c,  tbe  front  wall  d,  and  tbe 
/  Pi  p.  P,  reproaenl  oma. 
Mienui  caai  iron  pQlara,  which,  beaidea 
MpportiDg  the  roar,  aerre  aJao  to  aup- 
port  llghtwire  trelliaes  ;  tbet*  is  one  ol 
tbeae  pillarajn  each  row  for  each  rafter. 
The  bouae  ia  entirely  healed  bj  amoke 
flnea,  two  fumaces  being  placsd  at  /. 
The  dotted  linea  along  the  centra]  path 
■how  the  direction  of  Die  fluea  beneath, 
frnm  the  back  to  tbe  front  entrance, 
when  tbej  diverge,  ths  nns  snlering  a 
Tused  flue,  g,  on  ths  right,  the  other 
tlip  enlsring  a  raised  Que  on  the  left. 
These  flusa  again  croaa  the  honae  at 
■■ch  end,  and  the  amoke  escapes  bf 
the  back  wall)  it  being  foi  '  ' 
tenient  to. place  th*  Himu 
otiisi  aitoatJDii. 


raised  ■ 


the;   recede  from  the  frost 

kc.,  are  all  trained  aa  eepaliere;  a  tight 
wire  Irellia  being  stretched  (rain  pillar 
to  pillar  parallel  with  the  borders,  and 
about  eight  feet  high.  The  spacaa,  b, 
between  ths  borders  being  abont  three 
feet  wide,  permit  a  peisoD  to  wiUt 
along  between  the  planu,  for  the  par- 
poae  of  pruning,  watering,  kc.  Thess 
•paces  are  of  the  same  depth  •■  tbe 
bordsn,  and  were  originally  filled  with 


been  turned  out,  smongK  which  an 
•eTent  plants  of  Ausfflora  guaJnnigii- 
larii,  which  bear  an  abundant  cttip  of 
fine  fruit.  Beaidea  these,  Ifaere  ara 
alao  two  fine  plant*  of  the   baaalilial 


rafters,  &c.,  in  such  a  manner  *■  aol  to 
tnateriallj'  intercept  the  light  from  tbe 
orange.  The  great  id lantage  of  hanag 
ths  trsSB  trained  on  the  trellia  sjHen 
ia,  that  erer;  part  of  tbe  tree  i*  falljr 
aipoaed  to  the  light,  and  bj  pIsnliBg 
them  in  rows  one  behind  Ibe  other,  a 
larger  aurftce  is  obtained  for  the  traea 
to  cotsr  than  could  be  got  hj  adoptiag 
anj  other  planj  and  conaaqnonlljr,  tar 
the  apace,  a  larger  qflnotil]>  of  frsit  ia 
pioeured.  The  ireesbeinghnaglaoae- 
I;  and  irregularly  to  the  wires,  asamte 
ss  natural  an  appeaiance  as  dream- 
iiaocea  will  permit,  and  the  intn>dae- 
tion  here  and  there  of  large  plants  ia 
pota  has  a  tendenej  to  pratent  femal- 
itj.  Two  plants  are  placed  in  eadi 
border."^ — Oard.  Ckrm. 

ORBEA.  Twentj-three  ^Mcie*. 
Stoie  erergreen  ahmba.  Cuttings  si i^ha- 
It  dried  ;  sandj  loam  and  lime  mbbiah. 

ORCHARD  is  an  iDclosure  denM^ 
to  the  cultivation  of  hardj  frail  Inee. 
In  it  ma;  be,  aa  standards,  apple-treee, 
most  sorts  of  pear*  sod  plnma,  and  all 
sons  of  cherries,  which   fbar  are  tb* 
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dttef  orch»rd  frnita ;  bat  to  hare  a  com- 
plete orchard,  alto  quinces,  medlart, 
malberries,  iervice  trees,  filberts,  hdIs, 
berberries,  walonts,  and  chestoots  mast 
be  incladed.  The  two  latter  are  pan- 
tiealarly  applicable  for  the  boandaries 
of  orctords,  to  screen  the  other  trees 
fii>m  impetaotts  winds.  A  general  or- 
chard composed  of  all  the  before  men- 
tioned frnit  trees,  shonld  consist  of  a 
dooble  portion  of  apple  trees.  With 
respect  to  the  situation  and  aspect  for 
an  orchard,  aroid  Tery  low  damp  situa- 
tioos  as  much  as  the  natore  of  the  place 
will  admit:  for  in  very  wet  soils  no 
frnit  trees  will  prosper,  nor  the  fruit  be 
fine;  bat  a  moderately  low  situation, 
free  from  copious  wet,  may  be  more 
digible  than  an  eleTated  ground,  as 
being  less  exposed  to  tempestuous 
winds;  though  a  situation  having  a 
small  declivity  is  very  desirable,  espe- 
cially if  its  aspect  incline  towards  the 
east,  south-east,  or  south,  which  are 
rather  more  eligible  than  a  westerly 
aspect ;  bat  a  north  aspect  is  the  worst 
of  all  for  an  orchard,  unless  particu- 
larly compensated  by  the  peculiar  tem- 
permment  or  good  quality  of  the  soil. 
Any  common  field  or  pasture  that  pro- 
duces good  crops  of  com^  grass,  or 
kitchen  garden  vegetables,  is  suitable 
fi»r  an  orchard ;  if  it  should  prove  of  a 
loamy  nature,  St  will  be  a  particular 
advantage ;  any  soil,  however,  of  a  good 
quality,  not  too  light  and  dry,  or  too 
heavy,  Stobbom,  or  wet,  but  of  a  me- 
dium nature,  friable  and  open,  #ith  not 
less  than  one  spade  deep  of  good  staple, 
will  be  proper. 

Preparmon  qf  the  Orottnd.  —  The 
preparation  of  the  ground  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  trees  is  by  trenching  one 
or  two  spades,  as  the  soil  will  adroit. 
And  if  in  grass,  torn  *the  sward  clean 
to  the  bottom  of  each  trench,  which 
will  prove  an  eicellent  manure.  The 
groond  must  be  fenced  securely  against 
catUe,  fltc.,  either  with  a  good  ditch 
and  hedge,  or  with  a  paling  fence,  as 
may  be  most  convenient. 

Mdhod  qf  Planting  the  TVms.— The 
season  for  planting  all  the  sorts  of  fruit 
trees  is  autumn,  soon  after  the  fhll  of 
the  leaf,  frt>m  about  the  latter  end  of 
October  until  December,  though  it  may 
be  performed  any  time  in  open  weather, 
from  October  until  March  or  April ;  on 
light  land  the  autumn  is  usually  pre- 
fixed, on  heavy  land  the  spring  is  best. 


Let  several  varieties  of  each  particu- 
lar species  be  chosen  that  ripen  their 
fruit  at  different  times  from  the  earliest 
to  the  latest,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  different  sorts,  that  there  may  be  a 
sufficient  supply  of  every  sort  durlns 
their  proper  season ;  and  of  apples  and 
pears,  in  particular,  choose  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  the  autumnal  and 
late  ripening  kinds,  than  the  early  sorts ; 
but  most  of  all  of  apples ;  for  the  sum- 
mer ripening  fruit  is  but  of  short  dura- 
tion, only  proper  for  temporary  service ; 
but  the  latter  ripening  kinds  keep  sound 
some  considerable  time  for  autumn  and 
winter  use.  The  arrangement  of  the 
trees  in  the  orchard  must  be  in  rows, 
each  kind  separate,  at  distances  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  growth  of 
the  different  sorts;  but  for  the  larger 
growing  kinds,  such  as  apples,  pears, 
plums,  cherries,  fcc.,  they  snould  stand 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  or  forty  feet 
every  way  asunder,  though  twenty-five 
or  thirty  feet  at  most  is  a  reasonable 
distance  for  all  these  kinds.  Each  spe- 
cies and  its  varieties  should  generally 
be  in  rows  by  themselves,  the  better 
to  suit  their  respective  modes  of  grovirtii. 
Stake  the  new  planted  trees,  to  support 
them  in  their  proper  position,  and  se- 
cure them  from  beinff  rocked  to  and 
fro  by  the  wind,  which  would  greatiy 
retard  their  rooting  afresh,  plscing  two 
or  three  strong  tall  stakes  to  each  tree  ; 
but  the  most  effectual  method  is  to  have 
three  stakes  to  each,  placed  in  a  trian- 
gle, meeting  at  top  near  the  head  of 
the  tree,  wrapping  a  hayband  round 
that  part  of  the  stem,  to  prevent  its 
being  barked  by  the  stakes  or  tying; 
then  tie  the  stakes  at  top  close  to  the 
tree  with  some  proper  bandage,  bring- 
ing it  dose  about  the  stem  and  stakes 
together,  over  the  hay  wrapping,  so  as 
to  secure  the  tree  firmly  in  an  erect 
posture,  i  If  laid  down  in  grass  no  cat- 
tle should  be  turned  in  to  graze  at 
large,  unless  the  stem  of  each  tree  is 
previously  well  secured  with  posts  and 
railing,  or  watUed  with  thorn  bushes, 
especiallv  in  young  orchards,  otherwise 
they  will  bark  the  trees;  nor  should 
large  cattle  be  turned  into  orchards, 
where  the  branches  of  the  trees  are  yet 
low  and  within  their  reach.— il6ercrofii- 
hie.    See  Tree'Guard, 

ORCHIDEOUS  PLANTS  are  chiefi;f 
herbaceous,  a  very  few  are  ^ven  semi- 
frutescent;  but  ail  are  characterized 
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either  bj  mngolar  beauty  or  fragrance ;  [  Eria. 


and,  aa  many  of  them  are  extremely 
impatient  of  cultivation,  they  have  of 
late  years  obtained  great  attention 
from  horticultnrista ;  and  pre-eminent 
among  these,  are  Dr.  Lindley,  Mr. 
Lodiges,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Paxton, 
Mr.  Gatley,  Mr.  Glowes,  3(c. 


OENESA. 


Ooodyera. 

Thelymitra. 

Diuria. 

Orthoceraa. 

Gryptostylia. 

PonthioTa. 

Prasophyllam. 

CalochiluB.  ' 

NeotUa. 

Pelezia. 

Liatera. 

Stenorhyncbne. 

Arethusa. 

Galopogon. 

Pogonia. 

Microtis. 

Aoianthus. 

CTrtostylis. 

Ghiloglottis. 

£riocnilus. 

Caladenia. 

Lyperanthue. 

Gloasodia. 

Pterostylis. 

Epipaotia. 

Cepnalanthera. 

Corallorhisa, 

Caleya. 

Corysanthea* 

Prescotia. 

Gastrodia. 

Vanilla. 

Orchis. 

Glossola. 

Anacamptis. 

Nigritella. 

Aceras. 

Opbrya. 

Serapias. 

Diaa. 

Habenaria. 

Oymnadenia. 

Platanthera. 

Cbamorchia. 

Herminium. 

Bartholina. 

Bonatea. 

Satyriom. 

Pterogodium. 

Disperis. 


Gorycium. 

Galanthe. 

Octomeria. 

Mazillaria. 

Gamaridipm. 

Ornithidinm. 

PholidoU. 

Megaclinium. 

Omithocephalaa. 

Gryptarrhena. 

Aeridea. 

Vanda. 

Sarcanthus. 

Aeranthes. 

Angrsoom. 

lonopsis. 

Renanthera. 

Gymbidinm. 

Girrhea. 

Lissochilos. 

Sarcochilus. 

Geodorum. 

Di  podium. 

Oncidium. 

Macradenia. 

Braasia. 

Gyrtopodium. 

Zygopetalum. 

Gatasetnm. 

Anguloa. 

Geratochilus. 

EnoycUa. 

Heterotazis. 

Eolophia. 

Xylobinro. 

Polystachya, 

Gongora. 

Triseozis. 

Rodriguezia. 

SophroniUs, 

Fernandesia. 

Tribrachia. 

Gomeza. 

Notylia. 

Bletia. 

Brassavola. 

Epidendrum. 

Gattleya. 

Broughtonia. 

laoclulua. 


Dendrobium. 

Anisopetalum. 

Gselogyne. 

Malazis. 

Microatylis. 

Liparis. 


Galypso. 

Pleurothallis. 

Stanbopea. 

Stelis. 

Gypripedian. 

Saccolabiam. 


Tender  Orchideotu  Plants. — Dr.  Lind- 
ley has  given  the  following  eelectiona 
from  the  foregoing,  with  statements  aa 
to  their  appropriate  modes  of  growth  ^— 
"To  grow  orchidaceoas  plants  in 
the  highest  state  of  perfection,  several 
bouses  would  be  requisite;  for  exam- 
ple, there  should  be  a  cool  boose  for 
those  which  inhabit  the  high  lands  of 
Mezico  and  Guatemala;  a  warm  and 
rooiat  one  Cor  others  which  grow  in  the 
hot  damp  valleys  of  India,  and  other 
parts  of  the  tropics ;  a  third,  kept  warm 
and  dry,  for  containing  thoae  wbicbare 
in  a  state  of  rest;  and  a  fourth  for 
planta  in  fiower.  But,  however  beaati- 
ful  and  interesting  this  tribe  may  be, 
few  persona  would  go  to  this  expense ; 
and  many  have  succeeded  admirably  \m 
growing  a  selection  mized  with  other 
stove  planta.  It  ia  difficult  to  give  di- 
rections fbc  the  management  of  a  boase 
of  this  kind  vritboot  seeing  il,  but  the 
following  should  be  attended  to.  Keep 
the  orchidaceous  plants  aa  moch  toge- 
ther as  poasibie,  either  at  one  side,  or 
along  the  front  itself.  This  is  aecee- 
aary  in  order  that  they  may  be  kept  inore 
moist  or  shaded  than  the  other  plants. 
If  the  house  fronts  the  south,  shade 
will  be  indispensable  during  bright  «»- 
ahine  in  summer  and  autumn.  The 
temperature  of  it  during  the  dull  moatha 
of  winter,  that  is  from  November  to 
February,  should  not  ezceed  60®  by 
night.  As  the  spring  advances,  raise 
it  to  65^  and  10**,  and  it  may  be  kept 
at  that  as  long  as  artificial  heat  is  ne- 
cessary. If  &e  aummer  and  antumn 
are  warm,  no  fire  will  be  required  for 
two  or  three  months.  Always  sllow 
the  temperature  to  aink  several  d^reee 
lower  at  night  than  during  the  day.  If 
this  is  done,  and  the  stove  kept  daasp 
eoou^,the  planta  will  be  covered  with 
dew  in  the  morning.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  those  most  suitable. 

<<  1.  To  be  grown  ia  pots  and  placed 

near  the  warmeat  end  of  the  stovew 

Dendrobium  nobiU^  one  of  the 

lovely  yet  known.    Omcidimm  .  . 

I  an  intereating  kind,  having  flowers  liki 
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t  butterfly.  PerUteHm  daia^  the  beau- 
tifbl  dove  flower.  Miltonia  Candida^ 
CattUya  labiata,  C.  MoisUt,  C.  crispa^ 
C.  intermediay  C.  Harrisoniata :  theie 
flower  in  great  profusion  dortng  sam* 
mer,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  great 
beaaty.  Cymbidlwn  iinente,  with  aingy 
eoloored  flowers,  bat  Tory  fragrant. 
Zifgopetalttm  Mackaiiy  Z.  intermediwk, 
2.  crinitumy  very  showy  and  sweet- 
scented.  Brassia  eaudatat  B.  Lanceana, 
and  B.  maculata.  Aeanthaphippium  bi- 
cUoT  is  easily  cultivated,  and  produces 
a  nest  of  flowers  in  spring.  Gongora 
atrojntrjnirea  likes  heat  and  moisture, 
tbe  flowers  are  striking  and  carious. 

**  2.  To  be  grown  in  pots  and  placed  in 
tfie  coolest  end  of  the  stoTC.  Oncidium 
CavendUkianum  prodoces  large  spikes 
of  yellow  flower.  CattUya  Wcinneriy 
Ept^ndntm  Stpntfordiantany  whose 
flowers  hang  very  gracefully,  and  the 
▼iolet  markings  of  them  are  delicate 
and  beanti  fa  1 .  TrickopiHa  tortUU  with 
flnely  spotted  flowers.  Catassetttm 
tmeuiatum,  and  Phaintt  grandifoihu, 
which  should  be  kept  near  the  light, 
and  is  very  thirsty  while  growing. 
Maxillaria  aromatica  and  M.  cruenta 
have  fine  yellow  flowers,  highly  fra* 
grant.  M,  tenu^olia  has  pretty  spotted 
flowers.  Cyrtoehiiium  macultUitm,  and 
serer&l  Tarieties  of  it,  are  well  worth 
cnltiTstion. 

**  3:.  To  be  suspended  in  baskets,  or 
on  blocks  of  wood  near  tlie  warmest 
end.  I>endrobium  cucullatumy  maetUa-' 
Iwft,  and  fimbriatumy  the  former  with 
rote  coloured,  the  latter  with  pretty 
yellow  fringed  flowers.  Oneidium.  afn- 
pliahmiy  large  varieties ;  0.  Lanceanttniy 
one  of  the  best  of  the  genus,  will  also 
do  well  in  a  pot.  Aeridet  odoratum, 
very  sweet;  Saccolabivm  guttatum; 
both  of  these  want  a  very  warm  and 
moist  eituation,  but  their  beautiful  rose 
and  lilac  blossoms  will  repay  any 
trouble. 

"  4.  To  be  saspended  in  baskets,  or 
blocks  of  wood  near  the  ooolest  end  of 
tiie  stove.  LitHa  auittmiialU,  L.  albida, 
and  L,  aneept,  are  very  ornamental,  re- 
•embling  Cattleyas.  Ojicidiimt  leuco- 
ddhm  is  easily  grown,  and  the  delicate 
white  of  the  lip  contrasts  well  with  the 
brown  markings  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  flower.  Odontoglossum  grandiy 
whose  flowers  are  very  large  and  par- 
ticnlarly  striking.  Stanhopea  tigrina 
tnd  teveml  other  ^>ecies  send  their 


flowers  downwards  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  roots',  and  have  a  very  cari- 
ous appearance." — Gard.  Chron. 

Hardy  OrcAid«M«Pten/f.— M.F.Otto 
has  written  as  follows  npon  these: — 

**  The  best  time  for  transplanting 
Orchises  is  early  in  autumn,  when  tbe 
plants  are  in  a  state  of  rest,  and  the 
cultivator  must  devise  the  means  of 
finding  them,  although  they  are  almost 
withered  upon  the  ground. 

*<  They  grow  much  better  if  placed 
between  oUier  plants,  as  they  find  them- 
selves in  their  natunJ  situation. 

«  They  should  be  brought  into  the 
garden  not  only  with  the  whole  of  their 
ball  of  earth,  but  also  with  all  the  sorts 
of  plants  belonging  to  it.  They  never 
thrive  so  well  as  if  they  stood  among 
the  other  plants  which  naturally  sur- 
round them. 

"  Experience  has  taught  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  Swiss  and  Tyrol ese 
Alpine  Orchises,  as  well  as  those  from 
the  south  of  Europe,  are  cultivated  in 
pots,  but  in  this  situation  the  plants 
weaken  from  year  to  year,  until  the 
tubercles  at  last  disappear.  If  we  would 
retain  them  longer  in  our  gardens,  par- 
ticular attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
soil  in  which  they  grow,  and  it  would 
probably  be  best  to  cultivate  them  in 
boxes,  which  may  be  covered  during 
the  winter  months. 

<<  It  may  be  useful  to  those  who  would 
collect  the  northern  species  into  gar- 
dens, to  know  the  situation  and  soil  in 
which  they  naturally  grow. 

"  McUaxit  paXudota  upon  very  wet 
peat  earth,  among  sphagnum.  Coral' 
iorrhiza  innata  upon  stamps  of  roots  in 
wooded  peaty  marshes.  Liparis  LoC" 
seliiy  in  peat  meadows,  among  sphag- 
num. OrchU  moriOy  in  meadows  and 
pastures.  O.  paluttrU,  in  damp  mea- 
dows, often  half  under  water.  0.  mas- 
ctdOy  in  meadows  and  pastures.  0. 
palUrUy  upon  chalk,  in  mountain  pas- 
tures. 0.  milUaiUy  in  meadows.  0. 
fuicay  upon  chalk,  in  mountain  mea^ 
dows.  0.  eoriopkoray  in  meadows.  0. 
uttulatay  in  meadows.  O.  globota,  in 
meadows.  0.  samlnicina,  in  meadows. 
O.  maculatay  in  very  dry  meadows.  0. 
latifolia,  in  meadows.  0.  anacamptU 
pyramidaliSy  in  meadows.  0.  gymna' 
denia  eonop$eay  in  meadows.  0.  con- 
deruifioray  in  meadows.  O.  platan^ 
tkera  bifolia,  in  dry  meadows,  on 
mountains,  and  in  forests.    O.  kermin* 
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imt  menarcliU,  in  meadow*.  Ofkryi 
mnoda,  in  ibidy  foraMi,  pulieularlj 
upon  ch*lk-  O.  araclaiiitt,  in  mea- 
dowi,  klM  Dpon  liusitolic.  0.  ^ri/rra, 
npon  limeitoaa  hills.  ^lipagium 
fpxtliiii,  apan  maaldering  taota  of 
Inea,  in  miHiatainoui  wooda.  Sptron- 
Itat  auTwiuulu,  in  msadoira.  Ntottia 
NidiuavU,  growing  npon  rooU  ortrc«a, 
in  woodi.  LUltra  ovata,  in  damp 
plicU,  in  common  wood*.     L-tordata, 

^pactU  latjfolia,  in  forcati.     E.  atro- 

imily  upon  limsatone.  E.  nridifiara,  in 
■bid;  placei.  £.  rahatru,  in  mea- 
dow*. Good}/rrifrtptm,  in  fir  woods 
among  moaa.  Cifltaianthera  rubra,  in 
ahad;  wooda.  C.  imtfaHa,  in  ahadj 
foraiu.  CyprlptdiiBn  ■  coicMlui,  in 
ahady  woods."— Gnrd.  CAron. 

StoBt  for  Tmder  Sp«i«,— Tho  fiil- 
lowing  is  the  plan  of  a    ■         '"  ■■■--- 
planu  erecled  at  Ealin, 
whieh  I  am  jndeblad  to 


..  t  for  t 
Parli,  and  foi 


"  The  roof  consiat*  of  thraa  apana, 
which  coiar  a  breadlb  of  something 
more  than  Bftj  feat,  and  ia  anppotted 
bj  aolumns,  c  c,  to  which  creepers  are 
trained.  In  the  centre  is  en  irregular 
piece  of  water,  x  A,  called  the  '  lelie,' 
anrrounded  by  rock- work  edging, 
healed  by  pipea  passing  tbrongh  it 
IVom  the  boiler  i,  and  contiiniDg  aqua- 
tic planta.     The  flooriaf  of  the  hOBse 
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and  the  aheltea,  a  a,  are  oT  dale. 
Parallel  with  the  shelTei,  and  eepan- 
ting  them  from  the  narrow  part  of  the 
lake,  are  bMJa,  o  D,  niieJ  two  bet 
and  a  half  abore  the  lerel  of  tbe  Soer, 
and  each  fom 


hich  ia 


.  ,  pasaing  throuh  it. 
At  the  north  end,  the  bouae  is  claeed 
by  a  solid  wall,  coiared  with  berk  and 
rough  projecliona  for  fhma  and  wa€ii 
planta,  at  the  other  end  it  opens  inta 
what  it  called  the  plant  hooae  by  two 
doora.  Tbe  heating  apparatna  cooiiati 
ofs  boiler,  s,  at  the  doae  esd  ef  pipea 
mnning  through  the  water  and  aiSlat 
the  alalD  aheWea. 

"  Tbe  heating  apparmtaa,"  Ur. 
Batcher  aaya,  "ia  (bond  to  suit  tiwi- 
tably  u  regards  the  temperatare,  both 
of  the  house  and  of  the  lake  and  laah* 
of  water.     The  circalalion  of  hcafba- 

nlcatea  anfficieat  warmth  for  the  doable 

Eorpose  of  creatiig  an  enporatiea 
eneficial  to  the  plant*,  and  nskiag 
the  water  of  snitable  temperature  wbn 
applied  bj  ayting«  or  watering  pot. 

grae*  of  heit  in  this  boaae  aboTc  tbe 
temperature  of  the  plant  atote,  oe^ 
nected  with  and  heated  b;  tha  Baiae 

importance,  aa  it  allowa  for  ptaclag  )■ 
the  plant  ttoTe  those  Orchidacev  wluch 
require  a  loWet  temperature  when  in  a 
aUte  oTreat. 

"  Tha  hoiier  ia  formed  of  cjlindiioal 
pipea  placed  in  rows  alternate];  abo>« 
each  other,  all  heated  by  one  or  two 

■■  From  the  roofaa  well  aa  from  tree* 

placed  in  the  centre  of  the  lake,  we 
ind  the  Orcbidaeen  in  bftehets; 
if  wood  on  tha  two  laiga 
raised  pita  snd  wide  aheWee  amad 
the  bouae,  which  complete  the  iniafaal 
arrangeBiantt,  we  place  planta  in  pot*. 
Those  of  yODT  reaJera  coniexent  ariih 
floricultural  aOaira  during  that  period, 
may  remember  the  many  priiee  wUeb 
have  been  awarded  to  apecimena  from 
our  collection,  and  aa  Ihia  fact  ferhid* 
the  charge  of  prasamplioD,  I  will  •*• 
plain  our  mode  of  treatment  by  tak- 
ing the  geooa  Zygopetalum  ftir  aa  ui- 

'■  When  the  plant*  are  rnmiieTiH 
their  growth,  (generally  abovt  Ae 
nooth  orOclobar^  a  pot  of  aoitable  aiM 
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k  fi]1«d  three  parte  Ml  of  potiherds 
aoid  the  remainder  with  cloae  peat, 
&atened  down  with  pegs  of  wood.  I 
prefer  doee  peat  for  this  genus,  at  I 
MTe  found  it  do  better  than  in  lighter 
•r  more  fibrous  peat, 

**  The  plant  so  potted  is  then  placed 
ia  the  Orchidaceous  house,  tempera- 
ture ranging  from  siztj  to  seventy  de- 
ffreesy  the  atmosphere  moist,  the  plant 
lept  noist  and  more  liberallj  supplied 
with  water  as  it  advances  iq  growth. 

**  When  it  has  completed  its  growth, 
it  ie  removed  to  the  plant-stove  where 
the  temperature  is  from  fiftj  to  sixty 
degrees,  and  water  is  given  sparingly, 
bat  the  plant  is  never  allowed  to  be- 
come  quite  dry.  It  there  remains  un- 
til it  aigain  commences  growth,  when 
it  undergoes  the  same  routine  as  be- 
fore." 

CosqMtf . — The  best  we  have  noticed 
ie  thie  recommended  by  Mr.  T.  Apple- 
by:— 

**  Procure  a  quantity  of  sphagnum  or 
common  bog  moss,  have  it  dried  and 
then  chopped  small.  To  this  add  half- 
rotten  willow  or  poplar  wood,  on  ac- 
count of  their  lightness  and  the  absence 
of  resin,  chopped  into  small  pieces  of 
various  sixes,  the  lAi[S««t  not  bigger 
than  pigeons*  egga*  To  these  add  the 
under  stratum  or  sphagnum,  which  has 
become  almost  peat,  likewise  chopped 
fine,  the  whole  in  about  equal  parts. 

*'  These  make  altogether  a  light  open 
ccHopost,  which  appears  admirably  to 
suit  the  plants,  as  tney  root  in  it  freely 
and  Uirive ;  I  nse'it  chiefly  for  the  spe- 
cies that  grow  upon  trees.  For  such 
as  grow  upon  the  ground,  I  use  stronger 
compost.'*— Gord.  Chron, 

dlturg, — The  foUowing  general  sng- 
geetions  are  from  Mr.  Bateman's  most 
valuable  work  on  the  Orchidacea  of 
Mexico  and  Guatemala  t — 

'*  Supposing  the  plants  established  in 
a  suitable,  house,  then  the  following 
rales  will  be  found  to  contain  all  that 
is  most  essential  for  their  successful 
management. 

"  1st.  The  plarUs  can  scarcely  have 
too  wtudk  light  or  too  little  eun.  Light 
prevents  mildew,  strengthens  the  fibre, 
and  checks  the  disposition  to  throw  ud 
a  succession  of  weakly  shoots,  which 
are  quite  incon>patible  with  the  produc- 
tiou  of  flowers.  The  sun,  on  tne  con- 
trary, scorches  and  turns  the  leaves 
yeUow^  especially  whep  it  first  begins 


to  shine  powerfully  upon  plants  that 
have  just  left  their  winter  quarters.  In 
order  to  secure  as  much  light  as  pbssi- 
ble,  many  species  should  be  suspended 
in  the  air  from  rafters  or  chains,  some 
beine  placed  on  blocks  of  wood,  (cork- 
wood is  the  best,)  or  fragments  of  co- 
coa-nut busks,  and  others  in  baskets  of 
wire  or  wicker  work  filled  with  moss 
and  broken  peat,  or  in  pots  with  pierced 
sides.  The  latter  answer  perfectly  for 
plants  (e.  g,  the  Saccolabiums)  which 
are  of  alow  growth,  and  thrust  their 
roots  into  the  air.  Baskets  answer  best 
for  Stanhopeas  and  Hhe  like.  To  pre- 
vent injury  from  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
shading  is  of  course  necessary ;  but  this 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily 
removed,  as  it  ought  not  to  be  con- 
tinued for  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
hours  on  the  wtrj  longest  summer's 
day.  Exotic  climbing  plants  introduced 
sparinglv  are  advantageous,  and  have  a 
good  e^ct. 

« 3d.  Take  care  cf  the  roots.  On 
the  health  of  the  roots  everything  de- 
pends. The  winter  is  with  them  the 
most  critical  season,  for  if  suffered  to 
grow  too  dry,  they  shrivel  up  and  per^ 
ish ,  if  too  wet  they  rot.  Much  of  course 
depends  upon  the  mode  in  which  the 
plants  are  potted,  and  which  should  be 
such  as  to  admit  of  their  readily  parting 
with  all  superfluous  moisture,  and  to  se- 
cure this,  nothing  is  better  than  a  plen- 
tihil  admixture  of  broken  pots-herds. 
High  potting  is  now  so  generally  prac- 
tised in  good  collections,  that  it  is  need- 
less to  insist  upon  its  importance. 

*'  Rapidly  growing  plants,  such  as  the 
different  species  of  PAatus,  Oongorm, 
Peritteria,  Stanhopem,  fcc.,  require  to 
be  broken  up  and  entirely  repotted 
every  second  or  third  year;  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  some  air  plants, 
&c.,  that  may  remain  undisturbed  for 
five  or  ten  years  together. 

3d.  Beware  qf  noxious  insects.  Or- 
chidaces  are  more  particularly  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  the  following  insects : 
woodlice,  crickets,  and  cockroaches, 
the  thrip,  a  minute  woolly  white  scale, 
and  a  diminutive  species  of  snail,  the 
two  last  being  infinitely  the  most  per- 
nicious. Woodlice  are  easily  kept  in 
check  by  placing  the  plants  on  saucers, 
or  within  troughs  filled  with  water,  es- 
pecially if  the  valuable  aid  of  a  few 
toads  be  called  in.  The  Oniscampitre 
Epiphyte  Stand,  invented  by  Mr.  Lyons^ 
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if  an  ingenious  and  no  doubt  eflTectaal 
way  of  accomplishing  the  same  end.  It 
ifl  made  hj  merely  fixing  a  forked 
branch  or  back  of  wood,  to  the  raised 
centre  of  a  massive  saucer  or  feeder, 
which  being  kept  constantly  full  of 
water,  forms  a  sort  of  foss,  impassable 
to  Termin,  round  the  plant  it  is  intended 
to  guard ;  crickets  and  cockroaches  are 
Tery  fond  of  flour  scapes,  and  to  be 
dreaded  accordingly ;  red  wafers  scat- 
tered over  sand  among  the  pots  are  to 
them  very  temptins  baits,  and  if  swaU 
lowed^  the  red  lead  th^y  contain  acts  as 
a  poiaon ;  Jbut  these  "^ests  are  best  de- 
stroyed by  the  mixture  recommended 
for  the  white  scale.  The  thrip  does 
not  do  much  mischief,  except  where 
plants  are  either  neglected  or  grown  in 
too  hot  and  dry  a  temperature.  It 
usually  first  appears  among  the  lataseta, 
and  is  to  be  removed  by  careful  wash- 
ing. Small  snails  abound  in  some  col- 
lections, while  in  others  tbey  are  un- 
known; it  is  difficult  to  conjecture 
whence  they  come,  and  all  but  impos- 
sible to  eradicate  them  entirely.  They 
batten  upon  the  tenderest  roots,  such 
ts  plants  put  forth  when  tbey  are  just 
beginning  to  grow,  and  if  not  kept  in 
check  would  speedily  produce  irre- 
trievable mischief.  Lettdce  leaves, 
slices  of  potato,  turnips,  &c.,  are  very 
enticing,  and  while  they  divert  the  at- 
tention of  the  enetoy  from  the  roots, 
tbey  also  afford  an  opportunity  of  cap^ 
turing  bim.  The  collections  which  are 
watered  exclusively  with  rain  water  are 
the  least  infested.  But  the  worst  plague 
of  all  is  the  small  white  scale,  which  in 
its  first  insidious  approaches,  appears 
only  as  a  white  speck  upon  the  leaves, 
then  covers  them  with  a  soft  whitish 
down,  and  finally  kills  them.  For  this 
the  following  remedy  will  be  found  ef- 
ficacious, Tix. :  dissolve  half  a  pound  of 
oamphor  in  t  pint  of  spirits  of  wine,  the 
result  will  be  an  impalpable  powder,  to 
which  add  one  pound  of  scotch  snuff, 
one  ditto  pepper,  one  ditto  sulphur,  and 
keep  in  a  bottle  carefhlly  stopped.  This 
mixture  should  be  dusted  over  the  in- 
fected parts,  and  repeated  whenever 
or  wherever  the  enemy  shows  itself. 
If  persisted  in  for  some  time  the  mix- 
ture rarely  fails  to  effect  a  perfect  cure ; 
and  it  has  the  further  good  property  of 
acting  as  a  more  deadly  poison  to  cock- 
it>aches,  &c.,  which  have  qoite  disap- 
ipeared  in  the  collection  at  JCnypersley 


since  this  mixture  came  into  fVeqaeat 
use.  Besides  the  above  annoyancea, 
the  red  spider  and  the  brown  ecale  are 
fVequently  injurious,  but  never  except 
in  cases  of  gross  neglect. 

4th.  Give  tfu  plants  a  season  <f  rest. 
Without  a  season  of  rest  most  plants 
will  not  live  at  all,  and  others  do  so 
very  imperfectly.  It  is  easily  accooH 
plished  in  a  variety  of  ways,  either  by 
moving  the  plants  from  the  warmer  to 
the  cooler  end  of  the  house,  or  by  di- 
minishing the  qaantity  of  water,  or  by 
placing  them  in  a  cooler  house.  Even 
exposure  in  a  hot  dry  atmosphere,  al- 
though it  scorches  Uieir  leaves,  not 
unfreqently  throws  them  into  vigorous 
flower.  Plants  from  the  East  Indies 
and  from  other  climates,' where  the  ex- 
tremes of  drought  and  wet  are  not  felt 
so  severely  as  in  Brazil  or  |Iiiidostaa, 
require  a  season  of  rest  proportionally 
short,  and  of  a  less  decided  character. 

«  6th.  Attend  to  the  condition  tf  the 
air.  In  winter,  609  to  65o  is  a  whole- 
some temperature  for  most  of  the  spe- 
cies; in  the  summer  it  may  rise  to  tO^ 
or  75o,  or  even  higher  if  derived  from 
the  heat  of  the  sun.  Where  there  are 
two  houses,  the  warmer  one  should  not 
be  lower  than  70^  even  in  winter,  bnt 
fortunately  there  are  comparatively  few 
kinds  that  insist  upon  so  hot  a  bertlu 

«  The  air  should  always  be  sof\  and 
nearly  saturated  with  moisture.  The 
latter  should,  however,  be  prevented 
from  dripping  upon  the  plants  as  it 
condenses,  and  this  is  easily  effected  by 
fixing  a  small  copper  pipe  or  piece  of 
channeled  wood  under  each  rafter  and 
sash* bar,  to  catch  and  carry  off  the 
water. 

«6th.  Do  not  over-water.  This  a 
beginner  is  very  apt  to  do,  and  a  griev- 
ous fault  it  is.  Wbea  plants  do  not 
shrivel  or  flag,  it  is  a  sign  that  tbey  are 
content  with  the  humidity  that  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  honae  supplies.  When 
watering  is  necessary,  it  should  not  be 
done  indiscriminately,  but  according  te 
the  wants  of  particular  plants.  It  is 
also  of  great  importance  to  one  rain 
water  only,  which  may  be  collected  fbr 
the  purpose  in  a  tank,  as  shown  in  the 
plan  of  Mr.  Rucher's  house,  and  wkick 
should  not  be  applied  of  a  temperature 
below  60<>. 

«  Syringing  in  moderation  may  be  h^ 
recourse  to  in  hot  weather.  8ome  of 
the  iobralias,  together  with  brombeadia 
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paluBtris,  grow  more  Tigoroasly  if  their 
pots  are  set  in  saucers  of  water  during 
the  sammer  months. 

**  To  the  foregoing  roles  the  following 
advice  roaj  be  added.  Do  not  aim  at 
having  too  large  a  collection,  but  rather 
strive  to  grow  a  few  good  kinds  in  the 
best  style.'* 

ORCHIS.  Thirty  species.  Chiefly 
hardy  orchids.  Seed,  uhalky  loam  and 
peat. 

ORIGANUM.  Marjoram.  Eight  spe- 
cies and  some  Tarieties.  Hardy  heroa- 
ceoos  and  half-hardy  evergreen  shrubs. 
The  former  are  increased  by  division  ; 
the  latter  by  slips  and  cuttings.  Sandy 
loam.    See  Marjoram, 

ORMOSIA.  Two  species.  Stove 
Evergreen  trees.  Cuttings.  Sandy 
peat. 

ORNITHIDIUM.  Two  species. 
Stove  epiphytes. 

ORNITHOCEPHALUS.  Two  species. 
Stove  epiphytes.  Both  these  genera 
are  increased  by  dividing  the  bulbs,  and 
planting  them  in  moss  and  wood. 

0RNITH06ALUM.  Fifty-nine  spe- 
cies.  Hardy,  half-hardy,  and  green- 
house bulbs.  Offsets.  Sandy  loam  and 
peat. 

ORNITHOGLOSSUM.  Two  species. 
Green-house  bulbs.  Offsets.  Sandy  loam 
aad  peat. 

ORNIX  rkodophagilkL  Rose  Moth. 
Mr.  Kollar  says  that — <*  In  esriy  spring, 
as  soon  as  the  rose  tree  begins  to  bud, 
if  the  new  leaf^shoots  are  closely  ex- 
amined, a  little  brownish  seed  is  found 
here  and  there  attached  to  them,  in 
which  a  worm — the  larva  of  a  small 
motli,  is  concealed,  which  gnaws  the 
tender  shoots.  When  it  has  devoured 
one  shoot  it  removes,  with  its  house, 
and  attacks  anothek';  and  thus,  in  a 
short  time,  one  of  these  larvc  can  strip 
a  whole  branch  of  its  shoots.  The  larva, 
which  lives  in  the  little  case,  is  only  a 
few  lines  long,  yellow,  with  a  black 
bead,  and  black  spotted  collar.  It  un- 
dergoes pupation  in  its  case. 

« The  moth  appears  at  the  end  of 
May.  It  is  only  three  lines  long,  car- 
ries it  wings  very  close  to  its  body — al- 
most wrapped  round  it.  The  whole 
body  is  silvery  shining  gray,  the  upper 
wings  strewed  with  minute  black  dots, 
deeply  fringed  at  the  posterior  edge. 
The  moth  lays  her  eggs  in  May  on  Uie 
bods  of  the  rose  tree,  and  the  caierpil- 
lart  are  hatched  at  the  end  of  June. 


Th^  immediately  form  for  themselves 
small  cases  of  parts  of  the  leaves,  and 
pass  the  winter  in  them  at  the  root  of 
the  rose-tree." 

ORNUS.  Flowering  ash.  Five  spe- 
cies. Hardy  deciduous  trees.  Seed 
and  grafting,  or  budding,  on  common 
ash.    Light  loam. 

OR  OB  US.  Thirty-eight  species. 
Hardy  herbaceous,  except  0.  taxatilis, 
which  is  annual,  and  0.  Americonut,  a 
green-house  evergreen  shrub.  Seed 
and  division.    Light  loam. 

ORTEGIA.  Two  species.  Hardy 
herbaceous.  Seed  and  cuttings.  Sandy 
loam  and  peat,  well  drained. 

ORTHOT^NIA,  O.  resineUa,  tur- 
pentine moth  ;  0.  turionana,  bud  tor- 
trix.    See  Tortrix. 

ORTHROSANTHUSmW/(/Ion4t. 
Green-house  herbaceous.  Seed  and  di- 
vision.   Loam  and  peat. 

OSAGE-APPLE.    Maculura, 

OSBECKIA.  Six  species.  Stove 
shrubs,  deciduous,  and  evergreen. 
Young  cuttings.    Sandy  loam  and  peat* 

OSIER.    Salix  viminalU. 

OSMITES.  Three  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings.  Light 
rich  soil. 

OSMUNDA.  Seven  species.  Hardy 
ferns.  Seed  and  division.  Light  ricb 
loam. 

OSTEOSPERMUM.  Thirteen  spe- 
cies. Green-house  evergreen  shrubs. 
Cuttings.    Light  rich  loam. 

OSTRYA.  Hop-hornbeam.  Two  spe- 
cies. Hardy  deciduous  tree.  Seed  and 
layers.    Common  soil. 

OTANTHUS  Maritimua,  Hardy  her- 
baceous.   Cuttings.     Sandy  loam. 

OTHOUNA.  Twenty-six  speciea. 
Green-house  evergreea  shrubs,  herba- 
ceous, and  bulbs,  except  O.  tagetn,  an 
annual.  This  is  increased  by  seed, 
and  the  others  by  cuttings,  division,  or 
offsets.    Light  rich  loam. 

OTIORHYNCUS  «i/ca/tt«.  The  suc- 
culent Weevil.  Mr.  Curtis  remarks 
that : — 

*<  Sedums,  and  other  succulents,  in 
green-houses,  will  frequently  be  ob- 
served to  get  sickly,  and  perhaps  die, 
without  any  apparent  reason.  When 
this  is  the  case  they  should  be  carefully 
examined,  and  the  grubs  of  the  weevil 
will  be  found  to  have  eaten  off  the  plant 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

"  These  grubs  are  about  half  an  inc' 
long,  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  thick  » 
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fleshy,  slightly  curved,  and  having  nu- 
meroQs  short  risid  hairs  on  the  body. 
AboQt  the  middle  of  May  these  grubs 
change  into  white  pups,  which  have  no 
cocoons,  but  are  placed  in  oral  cells,  in 
the  earth,  perfectly  smooth  on  the  in- 
side. They  remain  in  the  pupa  state 
about  fourteen  days,  and  become  bee- 
tles. In  this  latter  state  they  are  quite 
black,  and  the  elytra,  or  wing-cases, 
are  rather  deeply  furrowed.  In  the 
Berlin  Botanic  Garden  they  have  been 
found  to  infest  the  roots  of  saxifrages 
and  troll ius,  growing  in  the  open  bor- 
der, and  cause  their  death. 

<<The  only  methods  of  destroying 
them  are,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  to 
examine  the  roots  of  sedums  and  other 
■Qcculent  plants,  and  crush  all  that  may 
be  found  ;  and  in  June,  when  the  per- 
fect insects  appear,  to  look  amons  the 
pots,  where  they  are  usually  lurking, 
and  kill  them  as  soon  as  they  come  out, 
before  they  have  time  to  deposit  their 
«gg8-" — Gard.  Chron. 

O,  tenebricottit.  Red-legged  garden- 
weevil.    Mr.  Curtis  says, — 

"  The  maffgots  of  the  red-legged 
garden-weevil  are  found  round  the  Immo 
of  the  stems  of  wall-fruit,  sometimes 
in  very  great  quantities,  a  few  inches 
below  the  surface,  where  they  undergo 
their  transformations.  The  beetles, 
which  are  old  offenders,  come  but  only 
at  night  to  feed  upon  the  buds  of  wall- 
fruit,  doing  great  mischief  to  apricots, 
8 caches,  nectarines,  plums,  &c.  They 
rst  destroy  the  fruit,  and  subsequently 
attack  the  bark  and  leaves,  so  as  not 
un frequently  to  endanger  the  life  of  the 
trees.  They  commence  their  depreda- 
tions in  April  by  eating  the  unexpanded 
blossom-buds,  clearing  out  the  centre, 
and  leaving  only  the  external  bractea, 
and  occasionally  fragments  of  the  im- 
mature leaves.  Thev  will  thus  proceed 
along  a  branch  until  all  the  buds  are 
destroyed,  and  afterwards  demolish  the 
young  eyes  which  ought  to  produce 
wood-shoots,  until  nothing  is  left  but 
the  bare  branches. 

<'The  beetles  bury  themselves  by 
day  in  the  earth,  close  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  wall  to  which  the  trees  are 
trained,  likewise  round  the  stems  of 
the  trees,  and  most  probably  in  chinks 
of  the  bricks,  and  other  dark  hiding- 
places.  When  recently  hatched  it  is 
clothed  with  a  delicate  yellow  pube- 
•cence,  forming  little  irregular  spots 


upon  the  elytra;  but  they  soon 
on  and  disappear,  when  it  becomes  of 
a  shining  black,  inclining  to  a  pitcb- 
colour. 

«  The  larvc  of  these  otiorfaynci  betof 
as  destructive  as  the  perfect  beetles, 
the  main  object  ought  to  be  to  destroy 
the  former,  if  possible,  in  the  aatoma, 
which  probably  would  be  moat  readily 
effected  by  stirring  the  earth  all  alosg 
the  base  of  the  wall  and  round  the 
stems  of  the  fruit-trees,  and  then  sprin- 
kling  aalt  pretty  thickly  over  the  brokea 
surface ;  or  salt  and  water,  or,  perhaps, 
liquid-manure,  might  be  eoaally  bene- 
ficial— if  hot  the  better;  tor  it  teems 
evident,  from  the  peculiar  apots  ia 
which  they  generate,  or  rather  uodeifo 
their  transrormations,  that  situations 
sheltered  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
wet  are  most  congenial  to  their  habits. 

The  beetles  can  only  be  arrested  by 
hand-picking,  with  a  candle  and  lan- 
tern, and  afterw^rda  pouring  boiliBf 
water  upon  them,  as  their  shells  resist 
moderate  heat."  ^Gwrd.  Chron. 

O.  notatus  attacks  the  young  shoots 
of  the  raspberry  and  rose,  piercing 
them  to  the  pith. 

OXALIS.  Wood-sorrel.  One  hon- 
dred  and  twenty-four  apecies.  Chiefly 
green-house  half-hardy  and  hardy  bulbs, 
though  some  are  shrubs,  others  herba- 
ceous, and  a  few  annuals.  The  bolbe 
are  increased  by  offsets,  the  shrubs  by 
cuttings,  the  herbaceous  by  diviaioo, 
and  the  annuals  by  seed.  They  all 
thrive  in  sandy  loam,  manored  with 
leaf  mould.    See  SorreK 

O,  Deppii, — Plant  bnlbs  of  this  ia 
pots,  at  the  beffinning  of  March,  and 
shelter  in  a  cold  pit  or  green-hosae. 
When  all  fear  of  frost  is  passed  plant 
them  in  a  light  soil,  and  in  a  sonthen 
aspect,  about  twelve  inches  apart  each 
way ;  or  the  bulbs  may  be  kept  oat  of 
the  ground  altogether  until  the  middle 
of  April,  and  then  be  planted  at  once 
in  the  open  soil .  It  ahould  be  trenched, 
and  a  little  manure  turned  in  with  the 
bottom  spit,  as  for  other  tap-rooted 
crops.  The  scaly  bulbs,  from  which  it 
is  propagated,  grow  in  a  cluster  round 
the  crown  of  the  root.  The  only  celti- 
vation  required,  is  to  keep  the  crop 
free  from  weeds,  and  to  water  plenti- 
fully in  dry  weather ;  otherwise,  if  the 
roots  are  allowed  to  become  dry,  they 
split  upon  the  occurrence  of  moiit 
weather.    Protect  from  early  frosts,  in 
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October  or  NoTember^  by  a  mat  corer- 
mg. 

About  ten  rootf  are  enough  fbr  a 
dish.  Tbej  are  very  useful  aa  a  vege- 
table  fVom  early  in  October  to  the  end 
of  December ;  and  Mr.  Cockburn,  gar- 
dener to  the  E^  •  of  Mansfield,  at 
Cane  woody  thinks  thej  would  be  more 
eoki vated  if  better  known.  An  inferior 
kind  has  often  been  substituted  for  it, 
vis.,  the  OxaliM  Jacqidnianaj  but  this 
im  distiogniahed  by  having  pink  flowers. 
In  Belgium,  the  leaves,  l^og  gratefully 
aeid,  are  used  for  the  same  purposes 
aa  sorrel,  and  the  flowers  are  mixed 
with  other  salad  herhs. — Gard.  Chron. 
183,  and  Hurt,  Tran»,  qf  Lond,  iii.  N. 
8.30. 

Aa  it  is  not  a  very  common  vegetable, 
it  may  be  useflil  to  state,  as  an  improved 
mode  of  cooking,  that  afler  peeling  the 
tubers,  and  cleaning  out  their  hollow 
centres,  they  must  be  well  boiled  in 
rich  stock  (gravy),  skimming  oflT  the  fat, 
and  then  be  serveicl  up  hot,  with  a  sauce 
made  of  a  little  butter  heated  until 
brown,  with  a  spoonfuU  of  flour,  and  a 
little  of  the  stock.' 

OX-EYE.    Bi^kalmwn. 

OX-ETE  DAISY.  Ckrysanthmum 
IfttconMcmujii. 

OX- LIP.    PHimda  elatiar, 

OXYANTHUS  fptfciotus.  Stove  ever- 
green shrub.  Young  cuttings.  Loam 
and  peat :  abundant  watering. 

OXTBAPHUS.  Twelve  species. 
Chiefly  hardy  and  half>hardy  trailers 
and  creepers.    Seed.    Common  soil. 

OXYCOCCUS.  Cranberry.  Three 
tpeciea.  Hardy  evergreens.  See  Amt' 
riean  Cranberry. 

OXYLOBIUM.  Ten  species.  Green- 
boose  evergreen  shrubs.  Young  cut- 
tings.   Loam,  peat,  and  sand. 

OXTPETALUM  a^pendi^tOaium. 
Stove  evergreen  twiner.  Cuttings.  Peat 
and  loam. 

OXYRIA  reniformit.  Mountain  sor- 
rel. Hardy  herbaceous.  Division.  Com- 
mon soil. 

OXTSTELMA  tBCuUntum,  Stove 
evergreen  twiner.  Cuttings.  Peat  and 
loam. 

OXYTROPIS.  Twenty-eight  species. 
Hardy  herbaceous  alpines.  Seed.  Sandy 
loam  and  peat. 

OXYURA  ekrysanihimoidei.  Hardy 
aanaal.    Seed.    Common  soil. 

OYSTER-SHELLS.  See  Animai  Mat" 
Ur$. 


OZOTHAMNUS.  Three  species. 
Green-house  evergreen  shrubs,  proba- 
bly hardy.  Young  Cuttinga.  Loam  and 
peat. 

PACHIDENDRON.  Seven  species. 
Green-house  tree  aloes.  Suckers  and 
leaves,  slightly  dried.  Sandy  loam  and 
calcareous  rubbish. 

PACHYPODIUM.  Twospecies. 
Green-house  deciduous  succulents.  Cut- 
tinffs,  slightly  dried.  Sandy  turfy  loam 
and  peat. 

PACHYRHIZAS  angiOatm.  Stove 
evergreen  twiner.  Tubers,  seed,  and 
cuttings.     Rich  light  loam. 

PACUYSANDRA  prociimifns.  Hardy 
herbaceous;  and  P.  coriocM, stove  ever- 
green shrub.  Division  or  suckers.  Com- 
mon soil. 

P^DERIA  fatida*  Stove  evergreen 
shrub.    Cuttings.    Rich  light  loam. 

P^DEROTA.  Twospecies.  Hardy 
Alpine  annuals.    Seed.    Sandy  loam. 

PAONIA.  Psony.  Twenty-two  spe- 
cies, and  many  varieties.  The  follow- 
ing are  most  worthy  of  cultivation : — 

P.  albiflora,  white. 

—  Candida,  pinky. 

—  fragrans,  red. 
^-  Humeii,  red. 

—  Potsil,  crimson. 

~-  Richardsonii,  white. 

—  rubescens,  pink. 

—  albiflora  tartarica,  pinky. 
— ^— ^—  Whitlejii,  rosy. 
~-  anomala,  crimson. 

-^  arborea,  pink. 

^-  aretina  Anderson!,  rosy. 

—  lobata,  purple. 

—  officinalis  sabini,  crimson. 
— — —  albicans,  white. 
— — — ^—  Baxteri,  crimson. 
— — ^—  camescens,  pinky. 
-^— -^—  rosea,  red. 

—  paradoxa  fimbriata,  purple, 
peregrina  Bysantina,  dark 


purple. 


compacta,  pur- 


ple. 

—  Russii,  crimson. 

—  sinensis,  pink. 

—  tenuifolia  flora  pleno,  red. 
^-  moutan,  tree  peony,  pniple. 
— — —  albioa-plena,  white. 

anemoneflora  striata,  riose 


and  white. 


annealei,  purplish  pink. 
Bankaii,  or  Humeii,  purple, 
camea  plena,  rosy  white. 
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P.  monttn  chrysanthemiflony  roae  and 

cream. 
— — — »—  Compte  de  Paris,  dark  rose 
and  yeiiow. 

elegans,  white  and  sulphur, 
hericartiana,  bright  rose  and 


rosy  white 
— *  lacera, bright  rosy  red. 
-»— >—  latea  variegata,  rosy  white 
and  yellow. 

— ^  lutea  alba,  rose  and  cream. 
— — ^— —  papaveracea,  white. 

— ^^  plenissima,  li- 


lac. 


rosy  white 


pamicea,  carmine. 
Rawesii,  pink, 
rosa-gallica,  rosy  red. 
rosea,  pink, 
plena,  red. 
semiplena,  red. 
speciosa,  pink. 

— ^  striata,  rose  and 


sulphuria,  sulphur  becom- 


ing white. 
— — — —  variegata,  white  and  purple. 

All  the  shrubby  kinds  are  increased 
by  cuttings,  the  same  as  is  dletailed 
hereafler  in  the  cultivation  of  the  tree 
peony.  The  herbaceous  kinds  are 
propagated  by  dividing  the  roots ;  and 
new  varieties  of  all  are  raised  from 
seed.    A  rich  light  loam  suits  them. 

Teee-Pjeony.  p. moutan.  Dr. 
Lindley>8  directions  for  cultivating  this 
are  as  follow  : — 

«*  Propagation. — It  is  easily  increas- 
ed, and  in  several  ways,  when  the 
plants  are  rather  large  and  old ;  but 
when  they  are  small  and  young  it  is 
rather  difficult,  and  should  not  be  at- 
tempted. They  should  be  rather  en- 
couraged by  watering  freely  during  dry 
weather  in  summer ;  by  mulching  with 
a  little  rotten  dung,  and  covering  with 
a  hand-glass,  during  the  winter. 

«  When  the  plants  are  of  a  sufficient 
size  and  strength,  they  may  be  increas- 
ed in  the  following  ways: 

«  By  Division. — Take  up  one  of  the 
largest  plants  about  the  end  of  October, 
and  after  shaking  all  the  soil  fVom  the 
roots,  separate  each  of  the  stems  which 
have  got  any  roots  attached  to  them 
with  a  sharp  knife ;  then  shorten  the 
top  of  each,  and  pot  them  in  some  good 
rich  mould,  placing  them  afterwards  in 
a  cold  pit,  where  they  sre  tolerably  se- 
cure from  frost,  and  where  they  can  be 
kept  dry  during  the  winter.     In  the 


spring  place  them  where  a  little  artiS- 
cial  heat  is  used  ;  they  will  then  begin 
to  grow  and  make  good  plants,'  fit  for 
planting  out  in  the  autumn. 

*<  By  Layering^  which  is  performad 
in  the  following  manner  :— 

'<  Select,  either  in  October  or  Februa- 
ry, some  of  the  bAom  shoots  whidi 
are  of  the  preceding  year's  growth; 
tongue  and  peg  them  down  in  the  osaal 
way,  covering  the  layers,  about  three 
inches,  with  a  mixture  of  light  sandy 
peat,  lea^mould,  and  a  little  water  in 
dry  weather ;  but  they  must  remain  (or 
two  years  attached  to  the  mother-plant. 
There  is  another  way  of  layering  the 
tree-paeony,  which  is  by  selecting  early 
in  spring  some  of  the  bottom  branches 
or  stems,  ringing  them,  with  a  ^arp 
knife,  about  one  mch  above  and  below 
each  bud,  upon  the  stems;  every  bed 
will  then  occupy  Xwo  inches  of  tbe 
stem,  which  ia  obstructed  above  SAd 
below.  In  rinsing  remove,  in  tbe  usual 
way,  a  small  ring  of  the  bark  all  roand 
the  stem.  The  branches,  so  prepared, 
are  then  laid  in  the  same  way  a«  tbe 
preceding,  and  the  plants  will  be  fit  to 
separate  in  one  year;  but  they  will  not 
be  so  s\rong  as  those  raised  in  tbe  pre- 
ceding manner.  The  Chinese  are  said 
to  practise  budding  the  rarer  ones,  on 
the  more  common  kinds,  with  great 
success  ;  but  that  statement  eeems  ra- 
ther doubtful. 

«  From  Seed. — This  can  only  be  done 
to  increase  the  single  ones,  sls  tbe 
semi-double  ones  do  not  produce  perfect 
seeds,  or  at  least  very  seldom.  When 
perfbct  seeds  are  obtained, efaortly  after 
they  are  ripe,  they  should  be  sown  ia 
pans  filled  with  a  mixture  of  fresh  loan 
and  a  small  portion  of  leaf-mould  and 
sand,  which  should  be  placed  in  a  cold 
pit  or  frame,  and  protected  from  wet 
until  the  following  spring,  when  the 
seeds  will  begin  to  vegetate.  If  the 
seeds  are  not  sown  until  tbe  spring, 
they  seldom  grow  before  the  following 
year;  and  frequently  many  of  tbe  seeds 
perish  before  that  time  arrives. 

"  The  seedlings  must  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  seed-pans  the  fii^  eea- 
son,  and  be  transplanted  the  following 
spring,  either  into  the  open  border,  or 
singly  in  pots ;  and  the  time  they  are 
afterwards  before  they  flower  depends 
upon  the  treatment  they  receive,  bet 
generally  they  require  two  or  diree 
years. 
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**From  Single  Ejftt* — ^Any  time  when 
the  plant  is  in  a  dormant  state,  cut  off 
a  branch  of  the  two  or  three  year  old 
wood,  which  has  a  quantity  nfbuds  upon 
it,  and  cut  it  into  pieces  oT  about  two 
inches  in  length,  leaving  a  single  bud 
on  each  piece ;  then  pot  and  treat  them 
in  tlie  same  manner  as  grape-vines  are 
when  raised  from  single  eyes ;  that  is, 
plant  them  about  two  inches  deep  in 
pots  filled  with  good  rich  soil,  and  place 
them  in  a  gentle  moist  heat.  PlanU 
raised  in  this  way  are  good  but  small. 

*^By  grafting  on  the  roots  of  the 
herbaceous  kinds,  as  of  P,  officinalis  j 
bot  it  is  uncertain,  and  when  it  does 
succeed  the  plants  are  generally  short- 
lived, except  when  the  grafted  part  is 
placed  sufficiently  under  the  soil,  in 
which  case  it  Trequently  emits  roots 
from  the  base  of  the  grafl,  and  becomes 
a  healthy  plant  supported  by  its  own 
roots. 

*<  The  operation  of  grafting  is  per- 
formed in  the  following  ways : — 

*<  Select  some  good  tubers  of  the 
herbaceous  psoniea  —  the  Chinese  P. 
aUfiflora  and  its  varieties  are  the  best 
— any  time,  early  in  spring,  before  the 
plant  commences  growing.  Then  cut 
off  a  small  portion  of  the  crown,  and 
slit  the  taber,  from  the  top  and  down- 
wards, sufficiently  deep  to  admit  the 
scion  of  the  montan-paeony,  which 
mast  be  of  the  last  season's  wood,  fit- 
ting the  bark  of  both  well  together,  as 
in  the  ordinary  way  of  grafting;  and 
Innd  them  tightly  with  strong  matting. 
Then  pot  them  singly  in  pots  deep 
enough  to  cover  the  graft  about  an  inch 
with  soil,  and  place  them  in  a  cold  pit 
or  frame  kept  close,  and  give  them  but 
little  water  at  first.  They  may  also  be 
grafted  about  the  end  of  July  or  begin- 
ning of  August,  nsing  the  young  wood 
of  Uie  current  year  in  the  same  way  as 
the  preceding  f  bot  when  they  are 
grafted  and  potted  they  must  be  placed 
in  a  strong  moist  heat,  and  kept  close 
with  a  bell-glass,  as  the  wood,  being 
rather  soft,  would  soon  perish  if  placed 
in  a  cold  pit  or  frame. 

**  Soil.  —  It  requires  a  strong  rich 
loamy  soil,  with  plenty  of  moisture, 
during  the  growing  season :  in  swampy 
situations  they  will  soon  perish  if  they 
are  in  one  when  in  a  dormant  state. 
A  deep  loamy  or  strong  soil,  with  a  dry 
subsoil,  should  be  selected,  and  a  light 
dry  sandy  or  poor  soil  avoided ;  for  in  this 


thej  saver  flower  well,  as  they  alwayi 
suffer  from  drought.  But  even  in  such 
a  situation  they  may  be  made  to  flower 
by  adding  a  quantity  of  well-rotted 
dung,  and  a  little  fresh  loam,  to  the 
soil. 

**Planting, — In  planting  them  in  the 
open  border  the  best  time  is  the  end  of 
October;  but  they  may  be  removed  at 
any  time  except  when  they  are  either 
in  flower  or  showing  flower ;  but  ther 
will  be  liable  to  lose  their  flower-budfs 
if  they  are  transplanted  after  they  com- 
mence growing. 

**  They  seldom  suAer  much  from 
moving  if  it  is  carefully  performed  in 
the  autumn ;  for  they  may  then  be  taken 
up  from  the  open  border,  and  potted 
for  forcing  them.  -  Forcing  requires 
great  caution  as  regards  the  heat  ap- 
plied :  if  not  done  gently,  and  the 
plants  allowed  to  make  fresh  roots  be- 
fore they  are  subjected  to  much  heat^ 
they  will  invariably  lose  their  flower- 
buds  during  the  time  of  forcing;  and 
they  must  only  be  subjected  to  a  mo- 
derate heat  at  any  time — sixty  degrees 
— as  they  are  very  apt  to  get  drawn  up 
weakly. 

"  When  the  forced  plants  have  done 
flowering  they  should  be  again  planted 
in  the  open  border,  cutting  the  principal 
shoots  back  at  the  same  time:  thej 
will  then  be  ready  by  autumn  for  repot- 
ting, and  fit  for  forcing  again  the  follow- 
ing spring.  When  potted  they  must  be 
well  protected,  in  a  cool  pit,  from  the 
frost. 

** Culture.  —  When  planted  perma- 
nently in  the  border  they  should  have 
an  open  situation  which  is  not  in  the 
least  shaded  by  other  plants,  and  they 
will  require  a  little  more  trouble  except 
shortening  some  of  the  longest  of  the 
shoots  before  the  spring,  when  they 
must  be  slightly  protected  to  preserve 
the  young  shoots  from  injury  by  the  frost, 
which  is  easily  done  by  placing  a  single 
mat,  or  canvass  covering,  over  them,  at 
a  sufficient  distance  from  the  plant,  so 
as  not  to  hurt  the  young  shoots  by  pres- 
sure. 

«  The  covering  should  be  removed  on 
all  fine  days,  but  replaced  during  the 
night.  If  the  plants  are  small  they  may 
be  covered  with  a  hand-glass  during  the 
night;  they  will  then  flower  freely 
during  the  early  part  of  May,  and  the 
colours  will  be  more  brilIiant."^Gard. 
Chron, 
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PALAFOXIA /iiiAirit.  Green-house 
herbaceoQf.  Se^  and  diTision.  Com- 
mon soil. 

PALICOUREA.  Three  species. 
Stove  evergreen  shmbs.  Cattings. 
Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

PALIURUS.  Two  species.  Hardy 
dectdaoQs  shrubs.  Seea,  root  cattings, 
and  Isyers.    Common  soil. 

PAK^TIA  fidva,  Green-bonse  an- 
nual.   Seed.    Sandy  loam. 

PANCRATIUM.  TwentY-nine  spe- 
cies and  many  varieties.  Chiefly  stove 
and  green-house  bulbs,  but  P.  il/yrietmi, 
and  P.  maritimum  are  hardy.  They 
are  propagated  by  offsets,  and  new 
varieties  raised  from  seed.  They  thrive 
best  in  a  compost  of  three-fourths  sandy 
loam  and  one-fourth  leaf  mould.  Take 
up  the  hardy  species  in  autumn,  sepa- 
rate the  offsets,  and  replant  immediately 
about  four  inches  deep  in  a  light,  well 
drained  sheltered  border,  putting  some 
mulch  or  six  inches  of  coal  ashes  over 
them  during  the  winter. 

PANDAMUS.  Twenty  species. 
Stove  palms.  Seed  or  suckers.  Rich 
light  loam. 

PANNING  is  forming  a  pan  or  basin 
in  the  soil  round  the  stem  of  a  tree  or 
shrub  in  which  to  pour  waters 

PANS Y  or  HEART'S  EASE.  Viola 
tricolor, 

*<  This  is  one  of  the  English  florist's 
flowers,  and  spirited  contests  for  prizes 
are  yearly  witnessed — in  this  country 
bat  little  attention  has  been  paid  it; 
though  its  increasing  beauty  by  the 
production  of  new  varieties  is  claiming 
our  regard.  Those  of  us  whose  idea  of 
a  Heart's  Ease  is  confined  to  the  pretty 
little  flower  of  former  days,  have  but  an 
imperfect  conception  of  the  size,  figure 
and  brilliancy  to  which  the  Viola  tri- 
color has  attained.  For  an  interesting 
article  on  its  culture  see  the  «  London 
Horticultural  Magazine." 

Far<«fi«f.— These  are  increased  in 
number  annually,  but  the  following  are 
established  in  public  favour. 

Brown's  Attila. 

— —  Countess  of  Ork  jey. 
"  Curion. 

Cook's  Attila. 

— ^—  Alicia. 

Black  Bess. 

— —  Mulberry  Sup%rb. 

—  Prince  Albert. 

— ^  Ringleader. 

— —  Triumph. 


Davies'  BTiss  Nugent. 
Foster's  Man  of  Kent. 
King's  Exquisite. 

—  Princess  Royal. 

—  Sulphura  Elegans. 
Kitley's  Bathonia.  ^ 
Lane's  Sir  John  Sebright. 
Lidgard's  Jewess. 

Major's  Bridegroom. 

— — ^—  Beauty  of  Knosthorpe. 

— — ^—  Princess  Royal. 

Maule's  Princess  Royal. 

Pearson's  Agnes. 

— —  Black  Prince. 

— —  De  Buch. 

—  Magraith. 
— —  Milton. 
— — ^—  Sobieski. 
Scholfield's  Surprise. 
Silverlock's  Prince  Albert. 

''  '  Prince  of  Wales. 

Thompson's  Attila. 
— —  Beauty  of  Bocks.  ^ 
— — —  Coronna. 
— — ^— •  Cream. 
^— ^— ^—  Cyclops. 
— — — ^—  Desirable. 
^— — —  Duchess  of  Richmood. 
^— —  Hamlet. 
^— —  Jewess  Saperb. 
— — ^^  Launcelot. 
— — ^—  Miss  Stainfbrth. 
— ^—  Nymph. 
— —  Prince  Albert. 
— —  Princess  Royal. 
-^— —  Regulator. 
— —  Raphael. 
-^— —  Rufus. 

Ultraflonu 

— —  Venus. 
— —  Warrior. 
Characteristics  qf  ExceUmes, — «« Tke 

first  and  most  essential  quality  is  its 
form,  which  will  be  found  in  the  greatest 
perfection  in  that  flower  round  wbicb  if 
a  circle  be  drawn  each  petal  will  exactly 
touch  the  circle,  not  projecting  beyead 
it,  nor  stopping  short  of  it.  T^e  petals 
should  be  large  and  broad,  becasae  ta 
that  case  the  indentations  must  be  shal- 
low where  the  outline  of  one  petal  meets 
another.  Of  a  firm  texture,  flat,  even 
at  the  edge,  and  l^e  from  notches 
The  eye  must  be  dean  and  w^  delbMd, 
the  colours  should  be  rich  and  vivid, 
and  the  markings  most  have  a  cJeer 
edge.  A  oniform  tint  as  a  gvo—d 
colour  is  much  esteemed ;  but  tbe  varia- 
tions and  combination  of  eoloar  are  so 
numerons  and  beantifbl,  that  bo 
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nries  em  be  Ibrmed  to  gOT«n  thia 
point.*' — Gard.  Cftron. 

Sail  mod  by  tbe  boit  Pansey  growera 
roiind  Mancbottor,  is  tho  iarface  toil  of 
ao  old  paaturo  and  partially  decomposed 
oow-daog,  aboat  one  part  of  the  latter 
to  two  of  the  former. 

Bed, — This  ahoald  baTO  a  aooAeast 
aspect,  unshaded  by  treea,  but  very 
mltered  from  wind,  be  three  leet  wide, 
with  a  path  all  roand,  and  then,  having 
dog  out  the  soil,  be  made  eight  inehes 
deep  of  the  abore  compost.  The  edges 
sepported  with  slate. 

PrcfOgaHon,  —  JBy  Sstd.  — Sow,  ,as 
BOOB  as  it  ia  ripe,  or  any  time  in  spring 
or  oammer  will  do,  in  pans  of  the  same 
cofflpoet  plaaged  in  an  open  border. 
In  six  weeka  the  seedlings  appear. 
Save  aeed  fhxn  the  best  shaped  fowers, 
iapregoatiBg  these  mother  planti  with 
poUen  from  brigbt>eyed  flowers.  Gather 
the  seed  pods  as  they  ripen. 

B%  Cuttings^^The  best  aeason  is  mid 
AogQst.'  Take  short  jointed  cattings 
from  die  approved  plants,  and  insert 
their  stems  aboat  two  inches  deep  in 
seme  of  the  compost  in  a  north  border, 
eovering  with  a  hand-glass.  They  will 
have  rooted  in  a  month,  then  pot  them, 
and  keep  in  a  dry  sitaation  until  frost 
arrives,  wen  pat  them  in  a  cold  fVame 
plonged  in  coal  ashes,  covering  the 
ftaoie  with  a  mat  when  frost  is  severe, 
and  never  letting  the  sonshine  come 
upon  them  during  frosty  weather,  but 
admit  air  freely. 

PlanHng  in  Bed, — ^Do  this  eariy  in 
April,  in  dry  weather,  placing  the  plants 
in  rows  twelve  inches  apart  each  way. 
Shade  for  a  few  days;  and  if  night  frosts 
occur  shade  them  from  the  son  during 
the  day  after.  They  require  no  after- 
enkore  but  frequent  hoeing;  never  give 
water  even  in  the  driest  summers,  but 
at  ooeh  seasons  cover  the  surface  of  the 
bed  with  fresh  eow-dung,  sprinkled 
over  with  earth,  to  keep  it  from  being 
■neightly. 

WitUerPreieeHon. — ^Mr.  Meams,  of 
the  Manchester  Zoological  Gardens, 
leeommeads  the  Pansev  grower,  « in- 
stead of  using  frames  and  glasses,  which 
are  not  alw^  at  hand,  to  trim  and 
clean  the  ground,  and  loosen  the  aur- 
&ee  earefidly,  and  then  ta  cover  the 
whole  of  the  plants  about  half  an  inch 
de^  widi  a  good  rich  compost.  In  the 
spring  the  plants  will  be  found  perfectly 
arotectedy  and  erery  estremtly  aprtng- 
87 


ing  up  in  all  directioBs,  and  they  will 
blossom  beautifelly,  if  the  subsoil  be 
congenial  to  them.  If  laid  in  the  aoily 
cuttings  of  the  choicest  pansies  may  be 
taken  off  at  any  season,  even  in  the 
depth  of  winter.  If  it  is  convenient  for 
the  amateur  to  procure  them  at  that  sea- 
son, he  may  lav  the  whole  cutting  be* 
neath  the  sortace,  either  in  coil  or 
longitudinally,  so  that  it  is  not  buried 
above  half  an  inch  or  a  little  more.  It 
will  spring  up  at  most  of  the  Joints  in 
doe  season  vigorous  and  healthy .'>— 
Gard,  Chren. 

Box  for  exhibiting  Bhome.'^Ih. 
Lindley  says,  that^-<*  die  best  construct- 
ed box  for  exhibiting  twen^-four  Hearts- 
ease is  made  of  deal,  of  dutfollowing 
dimensions,  vis.,  twenty  iocnes  long, 
one  wide,  and  five  inones  deep;  the 
lid  was  made  to  unhinge;  a  sheet  of 
zinc  was  fitted  inside,  resting  upon  a 
rim ;  feur  rows  of  six  holes  each  were 
cat  in  the  zinc  at  three  inches  apart, 
under  each  hole  was  a  sine  tube  sol- 
dered to  the  plate,  and  intended  to 
contain  the  water.  The  apertures  to 
admit  the  flower  should  be  made  in  the 
form  of  a  keyhole,  as  H  will  admit  part 
of  the  calyx  and  keep  the  flower  in  a 
flat  position,  the  outside  may  be  paint- 
ed green,  but  the  sino  plate  should  be 
painted  of  a  dead  white.'^  —  Oard» 
Chron. 

ln$eetsr^Th%  worst  animal  foes  of 
thePanseyare  the  slug  and  the  snail. 
To  destroy  and  keep  away  these  ver- 
min, water  the  bed  late  of  an  evening 
in  moist  weather  with  lime  water,  and 
sprinkle  the  surface  pretty  thickly  with 
fresh  wood  ashes.    See  Agromyza, 

Distaee. — The  Pansey  is  liaUe  to 
root-rot,  if  the  soil  is  not  well  drained. 
If  grown  in  light,  fresh  earth,  in  an 
open  border,  it  is  never  subject  to  the 
disease.  If  a  plant,  which  shows  by 
its  yellow  hue  that  infection  has  oc- 
curred, be  taken  up,  the  decayed  roots 
removed,  and  it  be  transplsnted  into  a 
soil  and  situation  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, it  will  speedily  send  forth  A«sh 
radicles,  and  recover  its  vigour. 

PANSEY  FLY.    Agromyza. 

PANTILES.    See  Bricks. 

PAPAVER.  Poppy.  Twenty-six 
species  and  many  varieties.  Hardy 
herbaceous  and  annuals.  The  former 
are  increased  by  division,  the  latter  by 
seed ;  light  rich  loam. 

PAPER  LIGHTS  were  never  maeli 
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•mplojed,  tnd,  tince  the  iotrodoction 
•r  Wbitoey'f  and  other  compoaitions 
for  rendering  cloth  semi-transparent, 
are  still  less  likely  to  be  employed. 
Cartridge  paper  ia  the  beat  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  should  be  damped  before  it 
18  nailed  upon  the  frame,  becaase  when 
dried  it  becomes  taut.  It  may  then  be 
painted  over  with  boiled  linseed  oil,  in 
which  a  little  white  lead  has  been  in- 
corporated. In  nailing  on  the  paper, 
a  atrip  of  tape  should  be  placed  between 
the  heads  of  the  tacka  and  the  paper, 
to  check  the  tearing^  to  which  the  paper 
ia  ao  aubject. 

PAPEIUMULBERRY.  JSrotittOfM- 
tia  fapyracea. 

PAPYll^S.     Four  species.     Store 

E»rennial  aquatica.  Seed  and  diriaion. 
ieh  loam  in  water. 

PARAGUAY  TEA.  lUx  paraguen- 
$is. 

PARASITIC  PLANTS  are  auch  aa 
derive  their  nourishment  from  other 
living  planta  by  rooting  into  their  aap 
vessels.  Examplea  are  the  Miatletoe 
and  Dodder,  which  attach  themselves 
to  the  atems  and  branchea  of  aome 
plants;  the  Hypocistus,  and  the  Oro- 
banche  or  Broom  rape,  affix  themselves 
to  the  roots  of  othera.  The  minute 
Aingi  which  eonatitnte  the  mildew  are 
alao  parasites.  There  is  some  doubt 
whether  the  ivy  is  at  all  parasitical; 
but  whether  it  derives  nourishment  or 
not  from  trees,  .it  certainly  checka  the 
respiration,  and  preventa  the  free  ac- 
eeaa  of  light  and  air  to  those  upon 
which  it  attaches.  The  orchidaceous 
plants,  which  grow  open  dead  wood 
aa  readily  aa  upon  liviAg  timber,  are 
■ot  parasites.   . 

PARASTRANTHU8.  Three  spe- 
cies. Hardy  herbaceous.  Diviaion. 
Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

PARDANTHUS.  Two  apeciea. 
Hardy  herbaceona.  Reed  and  division. 
Light  rich  sheltered  border. 

PARINARIUM.  Three  species. 
Stove  evergreen  shmba.  Ripe  cut- 
tings.   Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

PARING  and  BURNING  ia  never  to 
be  practised  by  the  gardener,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  charring  the  turf  and 
rendering  poroua  the  soil  cut  from  the 
banks  of^clayey  ditches.  When  this  is 
carefully  done,  a  serviceable  dressing 
is  obtained.  But  paring  and  burning, 
as  a  general  practice,  ia  extremely 
waatafttl;  and  though  ii  may  .give  a 


?[ood  crop  immediately  afterwards,  oeviaff 
ails,  by  speedy  exhaustion,  to  demott- 
strate  how  great  has  t>een  the  disper- 
sion of  carbonaceous  matter. 

PARIVOA  grandifiora.  Stove  evep> 
green  tree.    Cuttings.    Rich  loan. 

PARK,  in  the  mc^em  acceptation  of 
the  wordj  is  an  extensive  adorned  in- 
cloaure  surrounding  the  house  and  gar* 
dena,  and  affording  pasturage  either 
to  deer  or  cattle.  In  Great  Britain,  a 
park,  strictly  and  legally,  is  a  large  ex- 
tent of  a  man*s  own  ground  inclosed 
and  privileged  for  wild  beasts  of  chase 
by  prescription  or  by  royal  granL 
{Cok«U  LUt,  233.  a.  BUukttwiu^  %,  38.) 
The  beasts  of  park,  or  chase,  according 
to  ^e  definition  of  ancient  sportsoMBy 
were  the  buck,  doe,  fox,  marten,  and 
roe ;  bi\t  in  a  common  and  legal  sease, 
Coke  says,  beasts  of  park  were  all  the 
beasts  of  the  forest.  It  baa  been  de- 
cided by  the  superior  courts  of  lawy 
that  tocenatitute  a  park  these  cirena- 
stances  are  nsential : — 1.  A  gnuat  froaa 
the  king,  or  preacription.  2.  That  it 
be  incloaed  by  a  wall,  pale,  or  hedge. 
3.  That  it  contain  beasts  of  park,  sad 
if  it  fail  in  any  one  of  these,  it  is  a  total 
disparking.  (.CrokB  Car.  69.)    Of  aech 

f»arks  there  are  aaid  to  be  781  in  Ea^- 
and.    (Brockt  Ahr,    AetUm  stir  SM. 
48.) 

PARKIA.  Two  species.  8tov« 
evergreen  trees.  Cuttings.  Peat  and 
loam. 

PARKINSONIA  aadaUa,  Stov« 
evergreen  ahrub.  Imported  seed  and 
cuttings.    Peat  and  loam. 

PARNASSIA.  Five  species.  Hnrdy 
herbaceoua.  Diviaion  and  seed.  Shnded 
moist  peat. 

PAROCHETUS  commimiM.  Halll 
hardy  evergreen  creeper.  Diristoa. 
Light  rich  loam. 

PARONYCHIA.  Fourteen  speeiee. 
Chiefly  hardy  perennials  and  ananale. 
P.  canarienitM  is  a  green-honse  ber- 
baceous,  and  a  few  others  are  balA 
hardy.  Seed  and  division.  Sandy 
loam. 

PARRYA  arctica,  a  hardy  aannnl. 
P.  integerrUnay  a  hardy  perennial 
trailer.  The  first  increased  by 
the  latter  by  cuttinga.    Loam  and 

PARSLEY.    P€tro9elimtm  nii 

VarUtiet. — There  are  two  varietiesi, 
the  common  plain  leaved  and  the  eniiy 
leaved. 

Timi  and  M9d$  tf  Seipfayw-4t  ia 
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wwB  amivally,  bat  if  it  is  oeror  per- 
mitted to  run  to  leed,  the  stalks  being 
cat  down  as  often  as  they  rise,  it  will 
last  for  several  years.  It  may  be  sown 
from  the  close  of  Febrnary  untii  the 
middle  of  Jane,  and  this  is  repeated 
about  tbe  middle  of  September,  for 
the  supply  of  winter  and  spang ;  but 
this  is  unnecessary  if  the  plants  ye 
■ot  allowed  to  seed.  The  seed  is  to 
be  inserted  moderately  thio^,in  narrow 
drills  barely  an  inch  deep,  twelve  inches 
apart  if  in  a  bed  by  itself,  or  in  a  sidgle 
cme  round  the  edge  of  a  bed ;  the  mould 
being  raked  level,  and  the  stones  im- 
mediately over  the  seed  gathered  off. 
The  plant!  make  their  appearance  in 
from  two  to  six  weeks.  When  two  or 
three  inches  high,  they  may  be  gathered 
firom  as  required.  In  early  June,  when 
they  mske  a  show  fo.r  seed,  the  stems 
should  be  cat  down  close  to  the  bottom, 
and  again  in  September,  if  they  have 
acqoired'a  straggling  rank  growth ;  this 
will  cause  them  to  shoot  afresh,  and 
acqaire  a  strong  growth  before  the 
arrival  of  severe  weather.  On  the  ap- 
proacb  of  frost,  if  protection  is  afforded 
to  the  plants  by  means  of  haulm  or  reed 
panels,  so  supported  as  not  to  touch 
them  ;  it  will  preserve  them  in  a  much 
better  state  for  use  in  winter  and  spring. 
But  a  still  more  effectual  plan  is  to  take 
up  some  of  the  strongest  and  best  curled 
plants  in  Sepjtember,  and  to  plant  them 
u  pots,  two  or  three  plants  in  each, 
asing  a  rich  soil.  If  these  be  placed  in 
a  forcing  house  and  abundance  of  liquid 
manure  given,  they  will  Jl>e  very  supe- 
riorly prcMluctive  throughout  the  winter. 

To  oUain  Bted, —  Nothing  more  is 
necessary  than  to  allow  some  of  the 
plants  to  run  up  in  June ;  they  should 
not,  however,  be  allowed  to  stand 
nearer  than  eighteen  inches  jto  each 
other.  The  seed  ripens  in  early  autumn, 
and  when  peHectly  dry,  may  be  beaten 
out  and  stored.  Soot  is  an 
manure  for  parsley,  and  preserves  it 
fVom  root-canker,  the  only  disease  af- 
fecting it. 

PARSLEY  (flamburgh).  PetrwelU 
mm  iotivum,  var.  latifoliwn, 

Die.— This  esculent  is  known  by  the 
name  broad-leavtd  and  large-rooted 
Parsley,  It  is  cultivated  for  its  root, 
which  attains  the  sixe  of  a  middling 
parsnip,  boiling  ekceedingly  tender  and 
palatable.  It  is  eaten  both  sf  a  sauce 
to  flesh  meftt,  and  in  soups,  Ico*. 


Time  and  Mode  of  Sstoin^.— Sow  m 
monthly  intervall  from  February  untt 
the  middle  of  Jane.  Sow  thinly  in  drills 
nine  inches  apart.  The  plants  appear 
in  about  a  month  after  sowing,  and 
when  of  tolerable  growth,  require  to  be 
thinned  to  nine  inches  asunder,  aad 
cleared  from  weeds,  either  bv  hand  m 
the  hoe ;  which  latter  operation,  betag 
performed  as  oflen  as  weeds  appear,  is 
the  only  cultivation  required.  By  tbe 
end  of  July,  or  during  August,  the 
earliest  sowings  will  have  acquired  a 
sufficient  size  for  occasional  use;  but 
the  roots  seldom  attain  their  full  growth 
until  Michaelmas;  and  the  latest  erope 
not  until  the  following  year.  On  the 
arrival  of  frost,  some  of  them  must  be 
taken  up ;  and  after  the  removal  of  the 
superfluous  fibres,  decayed  leaves,  &c» 
buried  in  sand,  in  a  dry  situation  under 
cover. 

To  eave  SMd.-^Some  plants  must  be 
left  where  grown,  and  allowed  to  run 
in  May.  Their  produce,  will  ripen  im 
July  or  August,  when  it  must  be  out, 
dried,  beat  out,  and  stored. 

PARSLEY-PIERT.    Erica  aphanes. 

PARSNIP.    Pattinaca  sativa.  « 

Soil  and  Situation.-— The  soil  in 
which  the  parsnip  succeeds  best,  is  a 
rich  dry  sandy  loam,  and  the  deeper 
the  better.  The  most  inimical  to  it  is 
gravel  or  clay.  It  is  always  beneficial 
to  trench  the  ground  two  spades  deep, 
a  little  manure  being  turned  in  with  tbe 
bottom  spit. 

In  the  isle  of  Guernsey,  which  has 
long  been  celebrated  for  the  fineness  of 
its  parsnips,  sea^weed  is  the  manure 
chiefly  employed. 

Of  ezcrementitions  manure  tlut  ef 
pigeons  is  the  best.  Decayed  leaves 
are  also  very  favourable  to  its  growth. 
The  situation,  cannot  be  too  open. 

Time  and  Mode  of  Sowing, — Tbe 
usual  time  for  sowing  is  from  the  en4 
excellent  of  February  to  tbe  beginning  of  Aprils 
but  tbe  earlier  the  better.  It  has  been 
recommended  in  field  cultivation  te 
sow  them  in  September ;  in  the  garden, 
Mrhen  sown  at  this  season,  they  also 
attain  a  finer  size,  but  many  of^  thesi 
run  to  seed.  In  the  isle  of^  Guernsey 
they  regulate  their  time  of*  sowing,  ao- 
cording  to  the  soil ;  in  tbe  most  favour^ 
able  soils  they  sow  in  January,  or  if  the 
soil  is  wet  or  stiff,  they  do  not  insert 
the  seed  un^  the  latter  end  of  March. 

Sow  in  drills  ten  inches  apart,  and 
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•ne  iach  deep ;  the  compertmeiit  being 
laid  oot  in  bMs  not  more  than  four  feet 
wide,  for  the  convenience  of  weeding, 
4tc.  When  the  eeedlingt  are  two  or 
three  inchea  high,  remove  to  ten  inchea 
apart,  and  the  weeda  both  by  hand  and 
•mall  hoeing.  The  beda  require  to  be 
frequently  looked  over,  to  reotove  all 
■eediinga  that  may  apring  np  afreah,  aa 
well  as  to  be  frequently  hoed  until  the 
planta  ao  cover  the  ground  aa  to  render 
it  impracticable. 

The  roota  may  be  taken  up  aa  wanted 
in  September,  but  they  do  not  attain 
maturity  till  October,  which  ia  intimated 
by  the  decay  of  the  leaves. 

In  November,  part  of  the  crop  may 
be  taken  up,  and  the  topa  being  cut 
close  off,  layed  in  alternate  layers  with 
•and,  for  use  in  fros^  weather.  The 
remainder  may  be  left  in  the  ground, 
and  taken  up  aa  required,  as  they  are 
never  injured  by  the  moat  intense  froat, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  are  rendered 
■weeter.  In  February  or  March,  how- 
«ver,  any  remaining  must  be  eitraoted, 
otherwise  they  will  vegetate.  Being 
preserved  in'  sand,  they  continue  good 
until  the  end  of  April  or  May. 

To  obtain  8e«d, — Some  of  the  fioeat 
roota  are  beat  allowed  to  remain  where 
grown ;  or  elae,  being  taken  up  early 
in  apring,  planted  in  a  aituation  open, 
but  aheltered  fjrom  violent  winda.  If  of 
neceaaity  aome  of  those  are  employed 
which  have  been  preaerved  in  aand, 
auch  ahoold  be  aelected  aa  have  not  had 
their  tops  cot  off  very  close. 

They  muat  be  kept  clear  of  weeds, 
mnd  in  dry  weather  watered  plentifully 
twice  a  week.  At  midsummer  the  seed 
ia  uauall  V  ripe ;  the  umbela  may  then  be 
cut,  and  when  thoroughly  dried  on 
oloths,  the  seed  beaten  oot  and  atored. 

Seed  should  never  be  employed  that 
ia  more  than  a  twelvemonth  old,  aa  it 
has  generally  lost  ita  vegetative  power 
when  of  a  greater  age. 

PARSONIA.  Two  apecies.  Stove 
evergreen  twinera.  Cuttinga.  Loam 
and  peat. 

PARTERRE,  a  French  word  pro^ 
Mounced  with  the  final  e  ailent,  is  syno- 
Bymona  with  oar  Engliah  name  Flower 
QMTden. 

PARTING  the  rooU  ia  a  mode  of 
propagation  available  with  aome  planta, 
mnd  where  a  large  increaae  of  an  indi- 
▼idual  specimen  by  this  mode  ia  desired, 
ita  flower  ateaa  aboald  be  removed  aa 


(kit  as  tb«y  ire  prodeeed. 
the  plant  atool,  for  whatever  prevautt 
the  formation  of  aeed,  promotes  the 
development  of  root. 

PASCALIAg'totica.  Half  hardy  berb- 
aceooa.    Cuttinga.    Loam  and  peaA. 

PASQUE-FLOWER.  Anemmt  puU 
$aHUa.  • 

PASStFLORA.  Paaaion Flower. 
Eighty-five  apeciea,  all  evergreen  olimb- 
era.    Cuttinga.    Loam  and  peat. 

StUct  8p^ist  and  VarUUtt  .*— 

HARDY  Om  HALF-RAEDT,  ACCOnOIirO  TO 
LATTTUDE-  AND  SOIL. 

P.  cttruUa,  Common  Blue  Paasiflora. 
Five  slightly  differing  varietiea,  the  heat 
of  which  are  P.  ColviUii  and  P.  glomes* 
phyUa.  All  require  the  protection  of  a 
wall. 

OKESlf-HOVSX. 

P.  ineamata,  Fleah-coloared  Paaai- 
flora.  Thia,  in  well  drained  borders, 
will  endure  our  wintera  against  a  south 
wail.    P.  Ff«ld»<  ia  a  variety  of  Uiis. 

P.  chintntii,    Chinese  Passiflorm. 

STOVE. 

P.  alata.  Winded  Passiflorm.  Poiw 
pie,  white,  and  cnmaon. 

P.  alatO'emruUa,  Hybrid-winged  Pas- 
siflora.    Black,  blue,  and  white. 

P.  actinia.  Sea  Anemone  Passiflerm. 
White,  fragrant. 

P.  kermeiina,    Crimaon  Pmasiflorm. 

P.  Loudoni,  Loodon^s  Passdlorm, 
purple. 

P.  MiddUtonia,    MiddletoB*s 
flora.  Green  and  pink,  fragrant, 
times  called  P.  fragrant. 

P.  Phanicta,  Phmnlcian  Passiflofm. 
Crimson,  purple,  and  white.  P.dtgant 
is  a  variety  of  thia. 

EDIBLE  FRUITED  PASBIFLOmAS. 

P.  oduliM.  Pucple-fruited  Granadilla. 
White.    Green-houae. 

P.  laurifolia.  Laurel-leafed  Grana- 
dilla, or  Water  Lemon.  Red  mnd  violet 
flowera.    Fruit,  yellow.    Stove. 

P.  nuUiformiM.  AppI  e-finiled  Grmna- 
dilla,  or  Sweet  Calabaah.  Flowers 
white,  blue,  and  red.  YroiXf  dali  yd- 
low. 

P.  qmdrangviariM.  Common  Grana- 
dilla. Flowera,  red,  white,  and  violet. 
Fruit,  greenish  yellow.  P.  Bwmapaim 
is  a  variety  of  thia. 

EDIBLE  rmmrcD. 

All  the  stove  passion  flownrs  tbrive 
in  a  day  tampeFatnie  of  70^,  with  a 
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iifht  tempentara  of  00^.  Mr.  Jones, 
of  the  Kew  Gardens,  has  given  the  fbl- 
lewing  directions,  espectailj,  for  the 
euItivatiGB  of  P.'  quadrangiiari$  g  but 
tiiey  appt^J  eqoallj  well  lo  the  other 
species. 

<<  It  may  be  grown  in  the  store,  or 
better  perhaps  in  an  intermediate 
hoase,  between  the  store  and  green* 
house.  It  is  necessary  to  the  perfect 
cnltiTation  of  the  pJsnt  that  it  should 
grow  in  a  border  in  the  inside  of  the 
bonsei  rather  than  in  pots,  howerer 
large.  If  no  other  sitnation  presents 
itself,  a  border  may  be  made  beneath 
the  pathy  taking  care  to  leave  a  space 
of  three  or  four  inches  between  the 
snrface  of  the  soil  and  the  stones,  so 
that  there  may  be  a  free  access  of  air, 
and  that  water  may  spread  equally 
over  the  snrface  of  the  soil,  and  moist- 
en it  thoroughly.  Whatever  may  be 
the  situation  of  the  plant,  let  the  drain- 
age be  as  efllcient  as  possible. 

<'  As  the  plant  may  hare  to  remain 
some  years  in  one  situation,  fire  or  sii 
barrowfnls,  or  eren  more,  of  good  soil, 
eoBposed  of  three-fonrtbs  rich  loam, 
and  the  rest  leaf  moald,  should  be  pre- 
pared in  a  rery  rough  state,  and  in  this 
plant  it.  A  spare  rafter,  er  any  such, 
place  near  the  glass,  will  do  eiceod- 
tngly  well  for  the  plants  to  be  attached 
to.  If  young  when  turned  out,  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  bear  flowers  or 
fruit  the  first  year. 

**  One  or  at  most  two  branches  should 
be  allowed  to  grow,  and  after  they  hare 
extended  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  they  should 
be  stopped,  and  should  not  be  allowed 
to  pnt  (orth  any  laterals. 

«  During  winter  no  water  to  be  giren 
onless  the  plants  droop.  Some  time  in 
February  the  branches  must  be  well  cut 
back  ;  and  if  necessary  to  leave  any 
length  of  stem  between  the  ground  and 
the  glass,  all  the  buds,  eicepting  three 
or  foar  at  the  top  of  each  branch,  must 
be  rubbed  off. 

**  The  number  of  branches  allowed 
to  grow  in  the  second  year,  must  be 
determined  by  the  strength  of  the 
plant,  from  two  to  sii  being  the  usual 
number. 

"  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  the 
first  flowers  that  open  to  fertilize  the 
stigma,  for  fructification  will  not  always 
take  place  naturally.  From  one  to 
three  fruit  are  sufficient  on  each 
branch ;  if  a  greater  number  are  al- 


lowed to  remain  they  will  be  small  and. 
of  little  ralue. 

**  The  fruit-bearing  branches  may  be 
stopped  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six 
feet  abore  the  fruit. 

"  Treated  in  this  way  P.  quadriingu* 
larit  will  frequently  produce  fruit  4  lbs. 
in  weight;  and  though  not  ranking  as 
a  first-class  fruit,  it  makes  a  rather 
novel  as  well  as  a  useful  addition  to 
the  desert,  at  which  the  pulp  is  eaten 
with  sugar  and  wine.  None  of  th# 
other  species  of  Pauifiora  bear  such 
large  fruit  as  quadrangularis.  Of 
others,  edaNa  and  lavrifolia  are 
amongst  the  best.  Unlike  quadrangu* 
laris,  the  branches  of  these  smaller- 
fi-uited  species  must  not  be  stopped, 
and  they  will  continue  to  flower  and 
fruit  for  several  months  in  a  stove. 
The  fruit  is  eaten  with  the  same  ingre- 
dients as  the  largest  kind,  and  has  a 
flavour  agreeable  to  most  palates."-^ 
Cknrd,  Chron, 

PASSION-FLOWER.    Pa$$iflora, 

PASTINACA.  The  only  cultivated 
species  is  the  Partnipf  which  see. 

PATAGONULA  Americana,  Stove 
evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings.  Loam  and 
peat. 

PATERSONIA.  Nine  species.— 
Green-bouse  herbaceous.  Division  and 
seed.    Sand  and  peat. 

PATRINIA.  Four  species.  Hardy 
biennials.    Seed.    Light  rich  loam. 

PAULLINIA.  Sixteen  species.*^ 
Stove  evergreen  twiners.  Ripe  cut- 
tings.    Light  rich  loam. 

PAULOUNIA  imperialit,  is  a  hardy 
tree,  though,  until  its  habits  are  better 
tested,  it  is  advisable  to  plant  it  in  a 
sheltered  situation.  Mr.  G.  Bishop, 
gardener  at  the  ChisMriok  Gardens, 
states  that — **  It  may  be  propagated  by 
cuttings,  particularly  ir  the  young 
shoots  are  selected  when  they  have 
advanced  to  about  three  or  four  inches 
in  length;  also  by  eyes,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  vine;  as  well  as  by  di- 
visions of  the  roots,  the  smallest  par- 
ticle of  them  generating  adventitious 
buds.  The  best  time  to  propagate  it  is 
when  the  plants  commence  their  spring 
growth.  Both  eyes  and  roots  should 
be  potted  in  soil  consisting  of  leaf 
mould,  peat,  and  sand,  in  equal  pro- 
portions, and  the  pots  containing  them 
filunged  in  a  duns-bed.  Any  other 
(Brmenting  material  would  answer  the 
same  purposoi  where  the  atmospheric 
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tmnperatare  areragei  fVom  75^  to  80**. 
DinsioDB  of  the  root  in  particular  will 
emit  thootfl  at  the  expiration  of  three 
weeks  at  the  fartheat.''— '^irortf.  Ckron, 

For  a  drawing  and  interesting  article 
en  this  recently  introduced  tree,  aee 
the  "  Hortiadturitt,*^ 

PAVETTA.  Three  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings. 
Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

PAVIA.  Seven  species.  Hardy 
deciduous  trees  and  shrubs.  Layers 
and  grafting  on  horse-chestnut.  Com- 
mon soil. 

PAXTONIA  roita.  Stove  orchid. 
Division.  Very  turfy  loam,  leaf-mould, 
and  sand. 

PEA.    Piston  iotimm. 

<<  The  Pea  is  a  hardy  annual,  a 
Mative  of  the  south  of  Euroj>e,  and  cul- 
tivated from  time  immemorial. 

"  There  is  an  immense  variety,  from 
which  the  following  have  been  selected 
as  among  the  best,  and  more  than  su& 
ficient  for  any  garden ;  some  inferior 
kinds  are  still  cultivated,  apparently 
from  want  of  knowledge. 

"  Landreth'a  Eitra  Early ;  this  haa 
been  introduced  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  to  the  present  maintains  its 
■uperiority  over  all  othera,  as  an  early 
variety ;  it  is  unquestionably  the  ear- 
liest, and  a  general  favourite. 
'  - «  The  Early  Frame  succeeds  Lan- 
dreth*s  Extra  Early y  and  is  followed  by 
the  Early  Charlton,  or  Golden  Hotspur, 
aa  it  is  likewise  called. 

<<  The  Large  White  Marrow,  Peru- 
vian' Black  Eye  do..  Royal  Dwarf  do., 
and  Blue  Imperial,  ripen  nearly  to- 
gether; each  has  its  admirers.  The 
imperial  is  quite  dwarf  and  may  do  with- 
out rods ;  many  prefer  it  to  all  others. 

^The  Blue  Prussian  is  an  old  sort, 
generally  liked,  and  a  good  bearer. 

'*  Bishop's  Early  Dwarf  continues 
longer  th«n  moat  others  in  bearing, 
and  ita  habit  being  so  dwarf,  aa  not  to 
require  rods,  is  well  suited  to  many 
gardens. 

<<  Sugar  or  Eat  Pods,  generally  boiled 
both  pod  and  peas,  and  eaten  in  the 
manner  of  Kidney  Beans. 

« The  Pea  thrives  beat  in  a  rich 
loamy  soil,  but  will,  with  proper  care, 
produce  tolerable  crops  in  almost  any. 
The  early  varieties  require  stronger 
ground  than  the  Marrowfata  and  Im- 
perial, but  in  manuring  for  them,  ob- 
aerve  to    use   none    but   such   aa   is 


thoroughly  decomposed,  exdoding  aU 
that  possesses  the  least  fermeatatien. 

<*  It  has  been  found  that  freqaeat 
aowings  of  peaa  in  the  aame  ground  ia 
injuriooa;  the  plants  not  unusually 
turn  yellow,  and  partially  die  before 
perfecting  fruit.  This  remark  is  par- 
ticularly applicable  to  the  early  kinda. 
**  The  first  crops  should  be  aown  in 
the  apring,  ao  soon  as  the  ground  will 
admit  of  being  worked,  chooaing  the 
drieat  soil,  and  such  as  lays  well  ex- 
posed to  the  sun. 

*<  To  have  a  conatant  socceasion,  a 
few  should  be  planted  every  fortnight 
or  oflener.  At  the  time  the  last  sowing 
of  early  ones  is  made,  aow  alao  aome 
of  the  later  varieties,  which  will  come 
in  aa  the  early  ones  go  out  of  bearing. 

'<  The  uauu  method  of  cultivation,  ia 

to  aow  the  seed  in  drills,  as  direcMd 

for  the  Kidney  Beans,  only  thicker  in 

the  drills.    As  the  plants  rise  from  half 

an  inch  high  to  two  or  three  inches, 

begin  to  draw  earth  to  the  stems,  doing 

this  when  the  ground  Is  in  a  dry  state* 

and  earthing  gradually  higher,  as  the 

stems  aacend ;  at  the  aame  time  loosen 

the  ground  between  the  young  plants, 

and  out  down  risiqg  weeds.    Stick  the 

I  plants  when  six  to  twelve  inches  high, 

I  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  vine.    The 

I  eariy  varieties  require  sticks  or  rods 

two  to  three  feet  high ;  the  Imperial 

j  and  Royal  Dwarf  Marrowfat  two  fe^ 

Large  Marrowfat  five  feet.*' — Rur,  Rsg, 

To  force  Peas : — Forcing  commences 

in  December,  in  the  early  part  of  which 

month  they  ma^  be  aown  in  a  bol-be4 

to  remain,  or  thick  to  transplant,  daring 

the  succeeding  month,  into  othera  for 

production.    Theae  may  be  repeated  ia 

January,  and   the  transplanting  takes 

place  in  February.    It  is  also  a  comaMW 

practice  to  sow  in  a  warm  border  dar- 

mg  October,  and  the  plaata  being  c«l- 

jtivated  as  a  natural  ground  crop,  are 

remove^  into  a  hot-bed  in  a  succeeding 

month. 

The  botched  must  be  moderate,  and 
earthed  equally  over  to  a  depth  of  aix 
or  eight  iochea,  with  light  fVeeh  mocild 
not  particularly  rich.  The  aeed  mesi 
be  buried  one  inch  and  a  half  deep. 
The  frame,  which  is  required  to  be  two 
feet  and  a  half  high  behiini,  and  one 
and  a  half  in  fVont,  ought  to  be  pot  on 
three  or  four  days  befbre  the  crop  is 
inserted,  that  the  steam  and  heat  aMy 
abate.    Seed  may  likewise  be  sown  at 
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Ike  above  times  in  poto  or  pam,  and 
friaced  roond  the  bint  of  the  Btove.  At 
the  close  of  September  alao,  tome  peas 
may  be  sown  in  pOts  sod  sank  in  the 
earth  of  any  open  compartment ;  when 
the  frost  commences,  to  be  removed 
into  the  green-hoase.  A  border  of  fresh 
•arth  being  made  in  the  front  of  it  early 
in  December,  the  plants  are  removed 
into  it,  in  rows  two  feet  asunder,  or  still 
better  in  pairs,  with  ten  inches  interval, 
and  two  feet  and  a  half  between  each 
pair.  These  will  come  into  production 
aboot  the  middle  of  March. 

In  every  instance,  as  stated  above, 
the  rows  should  be  two  feet,*the  seed 
or  plants  being  set  an  inch  asunder. 
The  plants  are  ready  for  moving  when 
an  inch  or  two  high.  They  must  be 
riilded  and  gently  watered  until  they 
have  taken  root.  As  much  earth  should 
be  preserved  about  their  roots  at  the 
time  of  removal  as  possible. 

Transplanted  peas  are  most  produc- 
tive, and  run  the  least  to  straw  in  the 
forcing  frames.*  Air  must  be  admitted 
a«  freely  as  possible  under  contingent 
circumstances,  the  same  precautions 
being  necessary  as  for  cucumbers. 
Water  must  be  given  at  first  sparingly, 
otherwise  decay  or  super-luxuriance 
will  be  occasioned ;  but  when  they  are 
in  blossom,  and  during  the  succeeding 
stages  of  growth,  it  may  be  applied  o^ 
tener  and  more  abundantly,  as  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  setting  and  swelling  of 
thefrait. 

The  shading  during  hot  days,  and 
eovering  at  night,  must  also  be  particu- 
larly attended  to.  From  three  to  five 
months  elapse  between  the  times  of 
•owing  and  production,  according  to  the 
fineness  of  the  season,  length  of  the 
days, Ifcc* 

The  temperature  may  be  uniformly 
kept  op  throughout  their  growth,  hav- 
ing 60^  for  the  minimum,  and  70^  for 
the  maximum. 


/n  Pots.— ^r.  N.  Wilson,  gardener, 
of  Gopsall,  cultivates  them  in  this  man- 
ner:— 

**  The  peas  are  to  be  ready  for  trans- 
planting by  the  1st  of  February,  so  that 
the  same  sowing  does  for  the  first  out 
of  doors,  as  well  as  for  those.  The 
seedlings  are  removed  from  the  bozea 
or  poQi,  where  they  have  been  thickly 
sown,  when  about  four  inches. in  height, 
and  are  planted  thinly  into  large  pots 
(twelves)  which  have  been  fill^  with 
good  soil,  not  too  rich.  They  are 
staked  with  moderately  strong  willows, 
and  run  round  at  distances  of  six  inches 
with  small  twine,  which  has  a  neater 
appearance  and  does  not  shade  so  much 
as  common  pea  sticks.  The  situation 
quite  suitable  is  the  back  walls  of  the 
late  vineries. 

<'  The  pots  so  filled  and  staked,  are 
placed  on  the  top  of  tbe back  flues,  ele- 
vated to  the  glass  as  near  as  the  stakes 
will  permit,  where  thev  are  to  remain 
till  the  crop  is. gathered,  which  will  be 
from  the  1  St  to  the  15th  of  May.  The 
peas  are  kept  from-the  frost  and  severe 
weather,  and  have  always  plenty  of  air, 
when  the  weather  is  fine. 

"  They  are  watered  lather  sparingly 
at  first,  but  plentifully  as  they  advance 
into  bloo|n.  Peas  in  pits  and  frames 
will  not  bear  forcing  till  they  are  out  of 
bloom,  and  the  pod  set,  then  they  wiU 
bear  it,  and  be  forwarded  admirably. 
They  cannot  be  had  in  the  autumn  on 
the  ,same  principle  after  the  20th  of 
November."— Card.  Chron, 

PEACH.    Persiea  vulgarU, 

Varieties, — D.  Landreth  and  Fulton 
offer  the  following  among  others  as  de- 
sirable varieties.  The  ricinity  of  Phi- 
ladelphia is  fiimous  for  the  extent  of  its 
Peaco  orchards,  and  the  abundance  and 
excellence  of  the  fruit.  What  is  there 
considered  worthy  of  culture  may  be 
safely  I  relied  upon. 
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»L  large;  Kmediam. 

Thoie  marked  *  are  clingstonei. 


white,    aim 


KAME. 


•Algiers  Winter    . 
Alberge — Yellow  Rare  Ripe 
*BIood  Peach 
Columbia 
Darby  Belle  . 
Early  York    . 
Early  Red,  Cde^i  . 
Eattbum's  Choice  • 
Freestone  Heath   . 
Early  Malacoton,  Cratrford*$ 
Orosee  Mignonne  . 
•Lemon  Clingstone 
*Late  Heath . 
Late  Yellow,  Pool^$ 
Large  Early  Rare  Ripe 
Morris'  Red  . 
Morris*  White 
Nutmeg,  White     . 
Oldroixon  Freestone 
•Oldmixon  Clingstone 
President 
Red  Rare  Ripe 
Red  Cheek  Malacoton 
•Rodman's  Cling  . 
Smock's  Freestone 
•Smock's  Cling     . 
•Tippecanoe . 
Washington  .        • 
Ward's  Late . 
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The  caltnre  of  the  Peach  is  in  this 
country  so  simple,  and  generally  un- 
derstood, that  it  would  seem  scarcely 
necessary  to  occupy  space  with  direct 
tions  on  that  subject. 

The  following  renuirks  are  fVom  a 

Kper  by  Dr.  Thompson  of  Wilmington, 
ilaware,  published  in  the  Farmer*8 
Cabinet  of  Philadelphia,  and  may  excite 
surprise  in  some  quarters  by  its  details 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  Peach  trade 
has  arrived. 

<<  To  Mr.  Isaac  Reeres,  a  nstiTe  of 
New  Jersey,  is  the  whole  credit  due  of 
first  introducing  on  a  large  scale  the 
culture  of  the  inoculated  peach  tree 
into  Delaware.  The  late  Mr.  Jacob 
Ridgway,  of  Philadelphia,  owning  a 
farm  near  Delaware  City,  on  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware  canal,  was  induced 
oy  Mr.  Reeves  to  become  his  partner, 
and  upon  this  property,  in  the  spring  of 
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1832,  they  set  out  the  first  twenty 
of  inoculated  peach  trees  ever  planted 
in  thia  State,  with  the  viewof  sapplytag 
the  Philadelphia  nuurket.  They  rapidly 
extended  their  plantation  to  aboot  one 
hundred  and  twenty  acres,  were  emi* 
nently  successful,  and  one  year — the 
very  beet  season  they  ever 
gross  income  firom  the  sales  of  fruit 
some  sixteen  thousand  dolla 
then  commanded  from  one  dollar  tw«H 
ty-five  cents  to  three  dollars  per  basket 
containing  about  three  pecks.  In  the 
spring  of  1836,  the  Iste  Mr.  Mannel 
Eyre  and  myself  followed  suit  upon  oar 
<  Union  Farm,'  midway  between  Wil- 
mington and  Newcastle  on  the  Delaware 
river,  to  about  the  extent  of  one  boa- 
dred  and  forty  acres.  Tn  a  year  or  two 
afterwards,  Mr.  Philip  Reybold  9l  Sobs 
went  into  the  business^— then  a  host  of 
others,   until   now,  from   twenty-five 
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kmdred  to  three  tbooMad  aerea  of 
land  9  ia  Newcaatle  coaaty,  are  planted 
wHb,  and  tnccemfaUj  cultivated  in 
peaches,  making  Delaware,  tboogh  the 
naalJeat  of  the  8tate«,  the  larffeat  pro- 
doeer  of  thia  fhiit.  The  reanlt  has  been 
a  proportionate  diniinution  of  price,  the 
average,  per  baaket,  one  aeaaon  with 
another,  not  exceeding  from  thirty  to 
aijEtj  cents.  In  this  way  Delaware  has 
become  the  principal  aepplier  of  the 
Baltimore,  Philade]phih,New  York,  and 
North  River  markets,  and  many  of  oar 
fiae  peachea  now  reach  even  Boston. 
The  whole  annual  income  from  this 
branch  of  business  to  the  ikrmers  of  this 
chanty  may  be  eatimated  from  one  to 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  For  so 
handsome  an  additional  product,  the 
agricoltnrista  of  Delaware,  as  well  as 
the  consumers  of  peaches  in  our  vicini- 
tf ,  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  ori* 
ginaior  of  the  culture,  whom  as  one,  I 
sbookl  gladly  unite  in  presenting  with 
some  valued  and  lasting  memento  in 
recognition  of  hie  merit  forgiving  a  mw 
ttaple  to  a  StaU ;  for  who  is  a  greater 
bene&otor  to  mankind  and  the  age  he 
lives  in,  than  he  who  bringa  into  opera- 
tion a  new  branch  of  business,  giving 
by  hie  enterprise  and  perseverance  an 
impetus  to  agriculture;  causing  the 
earth  to  give  forth  its  increase,  and  so 
multiplies  its  fruits  as  to  bring  them 
within  the  reach  and  enjoyment  of  all  7 
The  great  improvement  made  in  peach- 
es within  the  last  few  years  in  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware,  conaists  in  propa- 
gating none  but  the  finest  kinds,  by 
ondding  and  grtrfting^  so  as  to  have  the 
fruit  at  earljf  and  as  late  as  our  latitude 
will  admit ;  the  earliest  ripening  with  us 
from  the  first  week  in  Auffust,  such  as 
Troth's  Eariy,  £ariy  York  and  Eariy 
Ann,  and  ending  in  the  latter  part  of 
Octo4>er  with  Ward's  Late  Free,  the 
Heath,  Algiera'  Winter,  fee.  I  need 
not  eaumerate  all  the  different  varieties 
«sed  and  planted  out  to  keep  up  thia 
a«ceessio»— some  of  the  principal  are 
in  the  order  of  enumeration,  Troth's 
Eariy,  S>riy  York,  Early  Ann,  Yellow 
Rareripe,  Red  Rareripe,  Malacatoon, 
Morria'  White,  Old  Mixoa,  Rodman, 
Ward's  Late  Free,  Maiden,  Free 
Smock,  Late  Rareripe,  Heath,  Algiers' 
Winter,  &c.  These  trees  are  generally 
obtained  for  about  six  dollars  per  hun- 
dred, from  approved  nurserymen  in 
Maware  and  New  Jersey,  and  the 


rearing  of  them  conetttotes  a  dietHiet 
busiaem  of  itself.  They  are  produced 
b^  planting  out  the  pesch  stones,  or 
pitB,  in  the  spring,  which  have  been 
slightly  covered  with  earth  in  the  fidl» 
so  as  to  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
winter's  frost.  The  sooner  the  pits  are 
put  in  the  sand  or  earth  after  tne  fruit 
is  matured,  the  better— they  should 
never  become  dry.  The  shoots  from 
these  stonee  are  budded  in  August  of 
the  same  year,  from  four  to  six  inches 
from  the  ground.  The  ensuing  *pring 
all  the  firat  year's  grovrth  is  cut  on 
above  where  the  scion  has  taken— not, 
however,  until  •  it  is  well  developed-* 
when,  in  the  fkll  and  following  spring, 
they  are  ready  for  transplanting  or  sale. 
The  mode  of  preparing  the  ground  for 
them  is  precisely  that  with  us  of  the 
Indian  com  crop  ^- the  earth  is  well 
ploughed,  and  from  thirty  to  forty 
bushels  of  lime  are  spread  upon  it  to 
the  acre.  The  trees  of  like  kinds,  for 
the  convenience  of  picking,  are  then 
aet  oat  in  rows  atdistanoea  varying  from 
twenty  to  tbirtv  feet  apart,  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  sou ;  a  crop  of  com 
is  then  put  in  and  cultivated  in  the  usual 
way,  and  this  is  done  successively  for 
three  yeare  /  by  this  time  the  trees  be« 
gin  to  bear.  The  cultivation  of  the  corn 
being  the  proper  tillage  for  the  trees, 
and  tbia  crop  amplv  paying  for  all  in* 
vestment  in  trees,  sc.  After  the  trees 
commence  bearing,  no  other  crop  ot 
any  kind  should  ever  be  grown  amoaff 
them,  as  I  have  known  two  rows  of 
potatoes  between,  a  row  of  peach  trees 
not  only  to  affect  the  fruit,  but  aerioualy 
to  injure  the  treea ;  bat  they  should  he 
regularly  ploughed  some  three  or  fbur 
tiroes  in  toe  season,  just  as  if  the  com 
crop  was  continued.  80  obnoxious  in 
oar  country  is  the  peach  tree  to  the 
worm,  or  borei^— the  mgeria  exitioM^* 
that  each  tree  in  the  orchard  should  be 
examined  twice  a  year,  summer  and 
fall— say  in  June  and  October—by  re* 
moving  the  earth  down  to  the  roota,  and 
killing  with  a  pruning^knife  every  in- 
trudei^-4hen  scraping  the  injured  bark 
and  remoring  the  glue.  Thus  exposed, 
they  should  be  left  for.a  few  days,  when 
the  earth  should  again  be  replaced  with 
a  hoe.  The  limbs  should  be  only  mo^ 
derately  pruned  or  thinned  out,  so  as  to 
admit  the  sun  and  air,  avoiding  in  the 
operation  leaving  /orAv,  which  incline 
them  to  split  when  burthsned  with  fraitr 
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When  the  peaches  ripen,  they  iboald 
be  oereAilIy  picked  from  ■tep-ladders, 
■eren  to  eight  feet  high,  into  tmall  hand- 
baakets,  holding  one  peck  each.  Our 
operators  for  this  purpose  are  both  men 
and  women,  who  earn  from  fifly  to 
■eyenty-five  cents  a  day,  besides  being 
found.  These  baskets  are  gently  emp- 
tied into  the  regolar  market  baskets, 
which  are  all  marked  with  the  owner»s 
name  and  strewed  along  the  whole  line 
of  orchard  to  be  picked^  As  these  are 
filled  they  are  pat  into  spring  wagons, 
holding  from  thirty  to  sixty  baskets,  and 
taken  to  the  wharf,  or  landing,  where 
there  is  a  house,  shed  or  awning,  for 
the  purpose  of  auorting  them,  each 
kind  by  itself,  which  is  into  prime  and 
eoUings— -the  prime  being  distinguished 
not  only  by  their  size  and  selection, 
bat  also  by  a  handful  of  peach  leaTes 
scattered  through  the  top.  They  are 
then  put  on  bcwrd  the  boats  in  tiers, 
separated  by  boards  between,  to  keep 
them  fjrom  injury,  and  so  reach  their 
destined  market.  We  consider  a  water 
eommunication  from  the  orchards,  or 
as  near  as  may  be,  most  essential,  aa  all 
Jand  carriage  more  or  lesa  bruises  or 
destroys  the  fruit.  Our  roads  through 
the  orchards  and  to  the  landings  are 
all  kept  ploughed  and  harrowed  down 
■roootn  and  even.  The  baskets  for 
marketing  the  peaches  are  generally 
obtained  in  New  Jersey  at  twenty-five 
to  thirty-seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
per  hundred.  With  trifling  modifica- 
tions our  culture  and  practice  may  be 
made  to  suit  not  only  the  Southern  but 
the  South- Western  States.  I  may  here, 
perhaps,  properly  remark,  that  the  ave- 
Ttge  life  of  our  trees  is  from  nine  to 
twelve  years,  when  properly  cared  for 
and  protected  as  I  have  described  ;  that 
the  two  great  and  devastating  enemies 
the  trees  have  to  contend  against  are 
the  peach  worm  and  the  yiUowi ;  the 
first  readily  yielding  to  the  knife  and 
the  treatment  of  aemi-annua]  examina- 
tion ;  the  latter  being  a  eonetittUional, 
contumfHve,  or  nutraemoHc  dieeaee^  for 
which  no  other  remedy  ia  as  yet  known 
or  to  be  practiced  but  extirpation  and 
deitruetion.  There  are  many  theoriet 
and  $ome  practice  recorded  on  this,  by 
hr  the  most  destructive  enemy  of  the 
peach  tree.  I  may  hereafter  give  my 
own  views  on  this  particular  and  ob- 
■eure  disease.  I  ooncnr,  however,  with 
Mr.  Downing,  of  Newbnrg,  that  the 


great  and  prevailing  dispositioii  of  tke 
peach  tree  in  our  climate  ie  to  over  pro- 
duction of  ftuit  in  favourable  seasona. 
Our  remedy  for  thia  is  carefully  to  thin 
it  off  by  plucking  all  those  that  tooeh, 
or  are  within  two  or  three  inches  of 
each  other,  when  the  aise  of  hickory 
nuts,  which  are  thrown  into  some  mi- 
ning stream  or  into  the  hog-pens  to  be 
devoured.  This  mode  *  of  heading  in,' 
or  pruning  one  half  of  the  producing 
buds,  is  new  to  me,  but  which  I  have 
Just  tried  upon  my  garden  trees  in  the 
city,  and  will  be  able  to  speak  of  cxps- 
rimentally,  hereafter.  With  ua  in  Delai- 
ware,  as  everywhere  else,  the  peach 
tree  eucceeds  beet  in  a  g-ood  saiL  That 
preferred  is  a.  rich  aandy  loam,  with 
day.  Many  of  my  finest  trees  and 
choicest  fruits  are  grown  in  a  loose  and 
stony  soil.  The  trees  should  never  be 
set  oat  in  wet,  low,  or  springy  sitna- 
tions,  and  for  the  same  reasena,  high 
and  rolling  ground  should  be  selected 
for  your  plantations,  and  for  the  addt- 
tional  circumstance  that  they  are  leas 
obnoxious  to  early  frosts.*' 

WaU' Culture.  Englieh  Uetkod.-^ 
Borderg  should  never  be  deeper  than 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches  for  the  peach, 
and  six  feet  wide.  Soil  chopped  torfy 
loam  fi-om  a  rich  paature,  rather  more 
clayey  than  light  —  beneath  a  good 
drainage,  at  leaat  one  foot  deep,  made 
of  broken  bricks  and  stones,  with  aa 
outfall  into  a  neighbouring  ditch. 

Planting. — ^Two  year  old  plants  are 
to  be  preferred,  and  planted  aa  aoon  aa 
the  leaves  begin  to  fall  at  the  end  of 
October.  The  best  aspecta  are  south 
and  south-eaat.  Plant,  at  the  least,  six- 
teen feet  apart ;  the  stem  three  inches 
fVom  the  wall,  inelining  towards  it. 
Nail  the  branches  to  the  wall,  bet  do 
not  prune  them. 

Summer  Pruning  is  of  far  more  iaa- 
portaaoe  than  that  of  the  winter. 

*'  In  May  and  Jnne,  and  oeoasionally 
in  the  succeeding  months,  it  is  aeoessa- 
ry  to  regulate  the  ahoots  of  the  ansae 
vear,  and  to  prevent  improper  groerthe 
by  disbudding.  Pinch  off  tort  right 
buds  or  shoots;  and  pinch  off  or  cat 
out  ill-placed,  very  weakly,  spongy,  and 
deformed  shoots,  retaining  a  plestiflri 
supply  of  good  lateral  shoots  in  all  parts 
of  the  tree,  and  leaving  a  leader  to  each 
branch. 

**  Let  them  meetly  be  trained  ia  at 
fall  lengthy  all  saaunery  about  tluaa 
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iaoket  MDoder«  (or  next  J6ar>8  batran ; 
•ad  divest  them  or  snj  lateral  twigs  to 
prevent  a  thicket-like  intricacy,  and  to 
promote  a  healthy  fruitfbl  growth  in 
the  shoots  themselves.  In  the  coarse 
of  the  sammer  regolation,  if  any  partial 
▼acaocy  occnrs,  or  sboald  a  youns  tree 
Knder  training  want  an  additional  sup* 

Id  J  of  wood,  shorten  sftme  convenient- 
y  placed  strong  shoot,  in  Jone,  to  a 
few  eyes  to  famish  a  sapply  of  laterals 
the  same  season.*'— ylA^cromMtf. 

Thisdisbadding  ind  regolation  should 
be  done  by  degrees.  If  many  shoots 
and  leaves  are  removed  suddenly,  it 
occasioBs  gamming,  and  over-luzari- 
mace  in  the  shoots  that  remain.  If 
■hoots  are  very  strong,  train  them  as 
nearly  perpendicular  as  is  admissible, 
that  there  may  be  no  check  to  the  sap's 
retsm.  Shoots  less  robust  train  hori- 
xontally. 

Protect  from  frosts  whilst  in  blos- 
•om ;  and,  when  the  fruit  is  well  set, 
syringe  three  times  a  week  with  water 
to  which  half  a  pint  of  ammoniacal  li- 
qoor,  from  gas>works,  has  been  added 
to  each  gallon.  This  will  destroy  all 
ineects,  and  especially  the  aphis,  and 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  mildew. 

<«  Winter  Pruning  may  be  performed 
at  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  and  thence,  ac- 
cording to  some  professional  writers, 
at  any  time  in  mild  weather  until  spring. 
It  should  be  completed  in  February  or 
early  in  March,  before  the  blossom- 
hods  are  considerably  advanced,  which 
are  dietingntshable  by  being  round, 
plamp,  and  prominent,  .while  the  leaf 
and  shoot^bods  are  oblong  and  narrow. 
Retain,  in  all  parts  of  the  tree,  a  com- 
petent sopply  of  such  regular  grown 
shoots  of  last  year  as  are  apparently 
firnitffal  in  blossom-bods.  Most  part 
of  these  should  be  shortened,  not  in- 
discriminately, hot  according  to  their 
strength  and  sitoation  ;  the  very  strong 
shoots  should  be  left  longer,  being 
topped  aboot  one-fourth  or  one-third. 
Shoots  of  middling  viffour  reduce  one- 
third  or  one-half;  and  prune  the  very 
weak  to  two  or  three  buds.  Always 
ont  at  a  shoot-bad  to  advance  for  a 
leader.  Sometimes  a  shoot-bud  lies 
between  a  twin  blossom-bud  ;  cut  half 
an  inch  above  the  bud.  As  msny  new 
■hoots  as  will  lie  from  three  to  six 
inches  asunder  may  be  deemed  a  com- 
petent sapply :  remove  or  reduce  some 
part  of  the  fonner  bearers.     Cut  out 


quite  close  the  ledandant,  irregular, 
and  other  improper  shoots :  remove  or 
reduce  some  parts  of  the  former  bearers 
of  the  two  preceding  yesrs,  cutting  the 
most  nskMi  quite  away,  and  others 
down  to  the  most  eligible  young  branch 
or  well-placed  shoot.  Also  take  out 
all  diseased  snd  dead  wood,  retaining 
yoong  where  necessary  to  fill  a  vacui- 
ty.» '—ilfcircromWs. 

The  most  systematic  mode  of  pre* 
serving-  a  constant  sapply  of  young 
wood  is  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Seymour, 
snd  described  as  follows  in  the  Gar' 
dener'i  Magaaeine  .*— 

**  A  maiden  plant  must  be  cat  down 
to  three  eyes,  a,  and  three  shoots  beinff 
produced,  the  two  lev^er  ones  sre  left 
St  full  length,  and  the  succeeding  spring 
the  centre  shoot  is  again  cut  down  to 
three  eyes.  At  the  time  of  disbudding 
the  trees  sll  the  bads  on  the  lower  side 
of  the  two  horixontal  branches  are  rub- 
bed off,  and  buds  are  left  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  branches  at  a  distance  of 
from  nine  to  twelve  inches  from  each 
other.  These  are' suffered  to  grow  five 
or  six  inches,  and  are  then  stopped ; 
but  still  suffering  the  leading  shoot  to 
extend  itself.  At  the  second  spring 
pruning,  the  centre  shoot  is  sgain  cot 
to  three  eyes ;  or,  if  the  tree  be  ^erj 
vigorous,  five  eyes  may  be  left,  two  for 
each  side,  and  a  centre  one  for  again 
furnishing  leading  shoots.  The  leading 
shoots  are  laid  in  the  fan  form,  nine 
or  ten  inches  from  each  other.  The 
shoots  on  the  leading  branch  are  nailed 
to  the  wall  in  summer ;  but  after  the 
winter's  pruning  they  are  tied  to  the 
leading  shoots  to  be  nailed  in,  where 
they  get  well  ripened,  and  mature  their 
buds  for  snother  crop.  At  the  winter's 
pruning  they  are  cut  to  three  or  foor 
inches,  according  to  their  strength. 
The  maiden  plant,  being  headed  down 
the  first  winter,  will  present  two  late- 
rals, b.    The  second  year,  at  the  end  of 

Fig.  106. 


summer,  there  will  be  four  side-shoots, 
and  six  or  more  laterals,  c«    In  the  ibU 
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lowing  spring  pruninff,  tire  Utenik,  tf, 
which  had  been  nailed  to  the  wall,  are 
loosened  and  tied  to  their  main  shoot, 
«,  and  the  upright  shoot  shortened  to 
three  buds,  as  before. 

«  At  the  end  of  the  third  summer  the 
laterals  will  be  doubled  on  the  old  wood 
by  one  haviqs  sprung  fl-om  the  base  of 
the  shoot  tied  in,  g^  and  another  from 
its  extremity,  A.    In  the  pruning  of  the 

Fig.  107. 


following  spring  the  laterals  of  two 
years'  growth,  which  had  borne  fruit, 
are  cat  off  close,  and  the  young  laterals 
which  had  sprung  from  their  base,  i, 
are  loosened  from  the  wall,  and  tied 

Fig.  108. 


down  to  succeed  them ;  the  other  late- 
rals, Ac,  are  tied  in,  and  the  uprightahoot 
shortened,  ^,  as  before. 

"  Now,  or  before,  the  side  shoots  will 
have  to  be  headed  down  once  or  even 
twice,  so  as  to  increase  their  number, 
and  regularly  cover  the  wall.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  this  practice  is  carried 
will  depend  on  the  height  of  the  wall, 
and  the  distance  of  the  trees  from  each 
other ;  the  ultimate  object  being  to  pro- 
duce a  fan  form,  as  regular  as  possible, 
of  permanent  wood,  with  no  young 
wood  thereon,  besides  what  is  prednced 
along  the  spokes  of  the  fan,  on  their 
upper  side,  at  about  twelve  inches 
apart,  and  the  prolongation  of  the 
■hoots. 

«  In  the  course  of  the  winter  or  spring 
of  the  third  year,  I  shorten  the  side 
shoots  to  about  ten  or  twelve  inches,  as 
may  be  most  convenient  for  wood-buds, 
to  get  two  principal  leading  ahooti  firom 


each  side  slioot ;  tiie  first  ab<»at  thre« 
inches  from  the  stem,  as  tiie  bud  mmj 
suit,  and  the  other  at  the  end  of  the 
shortened  shoots,  so  as  to  double  the 
leading  shoots.  The  upright  shoot  i* 
always  cut  at  three  of  the  lowest  and 
most  suitable  buds,  so  that  the  stem  may 
be  kept  as  short  as  possible ;  for,  unless 
the  side  shoots  ere  multiplied,  the  stem 
gets  too  high.  If  the  side  shoots  are 
strong  the  year  after  cutting  down,  they 
may  be  laid  in  their  whole  length ;  but 
if  weak,  they  must  We  cut  short  to  give 
them  strengoi.  Continue  in  this  way  to 
double  the  side  shoots  for  two  or  three 
years,  by  which  the  tree  will  get 
strength,  and  then  it  will  admit  of  the 
side  shoot  being  shortened  to  aboot 
fourteen  inches.  Cut  for  two  or  tliroe 
years,  so  ss  to  produce  tiiree  shoots 
upon  esch  side  shoot,  and  so  coatinae 
until  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of 
leadHiff  shoots  to  fbmish  the  wall. 

«  After  the  tree  has  got  into  a  beer^ 
ing  state,  cut  the  lateral  shoots  to  abovt 
eight  or  nine  inches,  taking  care  to  cet 
at  a  wood-bud  ;  and  at  the  time  of  die- 
budding  leave  the  best  situated  bads, 
and  those  nearest  the  base,  for  the 
future  year's  bearing.'*— <?artf.  Miag. 

Thinning. — Let  there  be  a  space  of 
nine  inches  between  every  brace  of 
fruit  upon  the  weaker  shoots,  and  six 
inches  on  the  stronger.  See  Tkinming, 
BliMttring  of  tAsXsqf.— This  disease, 
which  is  called  by  some  gardeners  the 
Bladder  Blighty  and  by  ttie  Freech  la 
cloqaty  is  occasioned  by  more  moistnre 
being  fbreed  into  the  leaves  frosa  te 
roots  than  they  can  evaciMte  by  expira- 
tion. i)ome  gardeners,  annotating  apoe 
this  opinion,  expressed  bjwthe  preoent 
writer  in  the  OordsiMr't  OknmieU  in 
June,  1846,  have  concluded,  because 
the  blistering  appears  more  abundantly 
when  cold  nights  succeed  to  hot  days, 
that  they  occasion  the  disorder!  bat 
they  are  only  the  proximate  cause; 
those  eold  nignts  reduce  the  expiratory 
power  of  the  leaves,  whilst  the  roots  in 
a  soil  of  unreduced  temperature  con- 
tinue to  imbibe  moisture,  and  to  propel 
it  to  the  leaves  with  undiminished  force. 


The  blisterinff  is,  consequently,  _ 
extensive.  Tnst  the  force  with  whidi 
the  sap  is  propelled,  is  quite  sufficiettt 
to  rupture  the  vessels  in  the  parenchyssa 
of  the  leaf,  is  evident  firom  Dr.  Hale^ 
experiment.  He  found  the  viae  pre» 
polled  its  sap  with  a  Ibrce  equal  to  a 
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eoloBB  of  mercury  fifteen  iacfaet  bigh. 
There  k  no  doubt  opoD  my  mind,  uat 
if  the  aoil  be  well  drained,  and  not  too 
fiwtile,  blistering  will  nerer  occor.  The 
remedy,  therefore,  it  obviout  in  either 


Boo  J  Mildew  y  Extravaaatti  Sop. 

Forcing,  Any  of  the  early  rarieties 
are  aoi table  for  thii  porpote ;  tacceat 
does  not  depend  90  mooh  on  the  kind, 
as  on  the  management. 

Farm  qf  Houae, — The  best  form  for  a 
Peach-house,  is  that  thus  described  by 
the  late  T.  £.  Knight,^£sq. 

Fig.  109. 


As  the  lights  to  be  raored  to  the  re- 
<|nired  extent  with  iacilitT  meat  neces- 
sarily be  abort,  the  back  wall  of  the 
honae  most  scarcely  extend  nine  feet 
in  height,  and  this  height  raises  the 
rafters  sufficiently  high  to  permit  the 
tallest  person  to  walk  with  perfect  con- 
venience under  them.  The  lights  are 
divided  in  the  middle  at  the  point  a, 
and  the  lower  are  made  to  slide  down 
to  the  D,  and  the  upper  to  the  point  a. 
The  floe,  or  hot-water  pipe  enters  on 
the  east  or  west  end,  as  most  conveni- 
ent, and  passes  within  six  inches  of  the 
east  and  west  wall,  but  not  within  less 
than  two  feet  of  the  low  front  wall, 
and  it  returns  in  a  horizontal  direction 
through  the  middle.  The  trees  must 
be  planted  between  the  flue  and  the 
front  wall,  and  the  other  row  near  the 
back  wall,  against  which  they  are  to  be 
tianed. 

If  early  varieties  be  planted  in  the 
frost,  and  the  earliest  where  the  flue 
first  enters,  these  being  trained  imme- 
diately over  the  flue,  and  at  a  small  dis- 
tance above  it,  will  ripen  first ;  and  if 
the  lower  lights  be  drawn  down  in  fine 
weather  to  the  point  n,  every  part  of 
the  fruit  on  the  trees  which  are  trained 
nearly  horisontally  along  the  dotted 


line  c,  will  receive  the  fiiU  influence  of 
the  sun.  The  upper  lights  most  be 
moved  as  usual  by  cords  and  pulleys, 
and  if  these  be  let  down  to  the  point  a, 
after  the  fruit  in  the  ^ont  tree  is  gather- 
ed, everv  part  of  the  trees  on  the  back 
wall  will  be  fiilly  exposed  to  the  son,  at 
any  period  of  the  spring  and  summer 
after  the  middle  of  Apnl,  without  the 
intervention  of  the  glaas.  A  single  fire- 
place will  be  sufficient  for  a  house  fifty 
feet  long,  and  I  believe  the  foregoing 
plan  and  dimensions  will  be  found  to 
combine  more  advantage  than  can  ever 
be  obtained  in  a  higher  or  wider  house. 
Both  the  walls  and  floe  must  stand  o» 
arches,  to  permit  the  roots  of  the  trees 
to  extend  themsdves  in  every  direction 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  walls,  for  whatp 
ever  be  the  more  remote  causes  of  mil- 
dew, the  immediate  cause  generally 
appears  to  be  want  of  moisture  or 
dampness  above  it.  A  bar  of  wood 
most  extend  from  d  to  b,  opposite  the 
middle  of  each  lower  light,  to  support 
it  when  drawn  down.— ifn^A/'t  Select 
Papere, 

The  soil,  culture,  and  pruning  are 
the  same  as  required  for  those  trees 
grown  on  walls. 

Forcing  in  Poi$  is  a  very  excellent 
mode,  and  enables  the  Peach  to  be 
thus  grown  in  establishiLents  where 
there  is  no  regular  Peach-house.  Pot  a 
three  year  old  tree  in  a  twelve  inch  pot, 
cutting  it  back  to  four  buds ;  and  shift 
every  year  until  it  has  attained  an 
eighteen  inch  pot,  a  sixe  which  need 
never  be  exceeded.  Let  the  soil  be 
turfy,  and  mixed  with  decaying  wood 
from  the  bottom  of  an  old  wood 
stock.  flr 

Commencing  forcing  and  temper atwm 
The  best  and  most  successful  directions 
on  these  points  are  the  following,  given 
by  Mr.  W.  Hutchinson,  gardener  at 
Elatington  Park.  He  sa^s : — «  Bring  the 
trees  into  the  house  m  mild  weather 
during  November,  a  little  earlier  or 
later  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather;  do  not  start  them  all, how- 
ever, at  once ;  the  last  lot  are  not  put 
in  until  the  first  of  January.  Any  later 
than  this  would  not  answer,  as  the 
weather,  if  clear,  is  then  hot  through 
the  day.  Commence  forcing  them  at 
550  at  night,  allowing  the  thermometer 
to  fkll  to  60*  in  the  morning,  if  cold, 
but  if  the  weather  is  mild,  never  to  fall 
below  de^' ;  and  from  that  to  60<>  is  the 


nmi]  tempBritDre  kept  op  tfarenghont 
tbc  pariod  of  Ibrcing  daring  the  night  i 
during  the  day,  I  make  up  Cot  Jownighl 
temperilare,  when  I  have  (he  ehincc, 
h;  iun  heat.     Do  aol  be  TaatidioiiB  about 

Iho  main  point,  aaj  from  70°  to  siS"  and 
S0°,  DDlil  the  fruit  ia  atoned,  IboD  keep 
them  very  hot  during  the  daj,  vii.  fhun 
95"  to  106°,  ud  KiiiHtimH  ann  at 
high  aa  110°.  OTconrM  agreat  deal  of 
PDoiature  iantqnired  with  thia  hightera- 
peraiura:  Bjrjoge  OTer  head  twice  > 
itj,  and  aometinet  oftener  whan  the 
■ir  i«  drj,ud  you  will  aurcclj  CTBrba 

spider.  Watering  at  Uie  root  nnat  be 
caronillj  attended  to;  very  littJe  ia 
wanted  tintil  tha  tract  get  eorered  with 
Iftavaa ;  but  afler  the  Truit  ia  itonad  thej 
abould  be  watered  plentirullv.  oreonrae 
the  watering  nuat  bo  gndnilJj  with- 
drawn aa  the  fmit  approachea  nutdrity, 
is  order  lo  incraue  their  fliTaur." — 
Oard.  Ckrm. 
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production  in  the  Peaeh-honae  ii  to 
luie  the  Tooti  of  the  treei  well  ooor- 
iihed.    If  thete  ara  not  duly  aoppUed 


or  the  crop  i 

iaaiiuble 
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t  i.  .  no«  effectuJ 

tha  border 

"K 

at  the  liioaa 

afFehmary 

■a  the  dry- 

ne«  of  the  aoil 

and  appsan 

tha  peach  nicceKruJlT,  both  la  a  ati 
ard  and  aa  an  eapafiar,  in  ■  gan 
aloping  to  the    aouth,    and  well  p 


L  four  hundred  and  Ibrty-two 

are   at  preaeni  cHltiiaied    i 

iwick  Oanleaa,  and  tbe«i  witJ 

nore  are  deacribed  in  the  Hoi 

I  Society'a  Fruit  Catalogue. 

"  '      '  liat,  taken   fi 

ndreth  and  F 

nuraeriea  compriiea  a 

aelection  of  choice  and  approTcd  Tuie- 

tiaa,  abttrtctad  from  themaaaincultin' 

tion,  the  larger  number  of  which   are 

only  calculated  to  diaappointthoae  who 

rely  on  them — either  by  reaaoii  of  the 

inliriority  of  the  fruit,  or  want  of  adap- 

lation  to  our  climata— the  lattsr  Ut  B 

very  coruiderable  eitent ;  how  elaa  earn 

we  account  for  the  quality  of  their  p(o> 
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rradt  b  brown.    8txt — l  large: 
pyr  pyramidal. 


Ltic  character  I 
>na. — Colmr—g  green  i    y 


Althorpe  Craaonoe  . 

Bell  Pear 
Bergamot,  Hanpdtn't 


Bergamotle,  Suiaae 
Bargamotta,  Eaatsr    . 
^«i  de  Lamatle 
•Blaekar'a  Meadow 
Bloodgood       . 


Beurri  di 


obor 

> 

Oct.   to 

No». 

pyr 

t»pL 

round 

Oct 

No.. 

Hai. 

Ocu 

obo> 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Dec 

Oboir 

Oct. 

bept. 

OcC 
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NAME. 

CO- 
LOUR. 

rORH. 

• 
« 
L 

►• 

^ 

& 

SEASOir. 

Bearr^  Bote 

b 

pyr 

Sept. 

Oct. 

**      Summer 

J 

oboT 

M 

July 

Aug. 

"      d'Aremberg 

y 

oboT 

L 

Dec. 

Jan. 

"      Eatter 

g 

obov 

L 

Oct. 

Mar. 

'<      de  Raai 

g 

pyr 

L 

Feb. 

Apl. 

Baflbm 

7 

obov 

M 

Sept. 

Oct. 

*Chflpman,  Carr^$    . 

g  J 

obov 

M 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Chaumontelie    . 

y 

pyr 

L 

Nov. 

Feb. 

Columbia  . 

y 

obov 

L 

Nov. 

Jan. 

Compte  de  Lamay    . 

7 

obov 

M 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Dearborn's  Seedliog 

7 

obov 

M 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Dix            ... 

7 

pyr 

L 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dojeno^  Gris    .        ... 

rus 

pyr 

M 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Ducheaa  d'Aogouldme 

y 

obov 

L 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Early  Catharine 

7 

pyr" 

8 

2 

July 

Aug. 

Flemish  Beauty 

7 

obov 

L 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Fond  ante  d'Automne 

7 

obov 

M 

•  1 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Forelle 

7 

pyr 

L 

Nov. 

Jan. 

Frederick  of  Wirtemberg 

7 

pyr 

L 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Glouz  MorceAi 

g 

pyr 

L 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Green  Cbisel 

g 

obov 

L 

Aug. 

Sept. 

^Haddington,  Smith^$ 

gy 

obov 

L 

Sept. 

Oct. 

•HarTord 

rus 

obov 

M 

Sept. 

Oct. 

*Heatheote 

y 

obov 

M 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Holland  Green 

g 

obov 

L 

1 

Oct. 

Dec. 

La  Bon  Core     • 

y 

pyr 

L 

Sept. 

Oct. 

L'Echasserie    . 

g 

round 

M 

Nov. 

Mar. 

•Lewis      .        •        .        . 

g 

obov 

M 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Leon  Le  Clerc — Van  Mon, 

1 

y 

pyr 

L 

Oct. 

Nov. 

*Lodge     . 

rus 

pyr 

B 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Long  Green  Month  water  . 

g 

pyr 

L 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey 

g 

pyr 

L 

Sept. 
July 

Oet. 

Madeline 

g 

obov 

M 

Aug. 

Mafrie  Lonise 

7 

pyr 

L* 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Moscat  Allemande 

g 

obov 

L 

Nov. 

Feb. 

Passe  Col  mar    . 

y 

pyr 

L 

Nov. 

Jan. 

•Pennsylvania 

g 

obov 

L 

Sept. 

Oct. 

•PeUfe 

7 

pyr 

L 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Rousselet  de  Rheims 

fus 

pyr 

L 

Oct. 

Nov, 

•Rash  more 

y 

obov 

M 

Sept. 

Oct. 

•Seckel 

rus 

obov 

8 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Stephen's  Genessee 

y 

obov 

M 

Oct. 

Nov. 

St.  Germaine,  VveddU*s 

rus 

pyr 

L 

Nov. 

Apl. 

•St.  Germaine,  Prince^$ 

rus 

obov 

L 

Nov. 

Jan. 

St.  Ghislan 

7 

pyr 

K 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Sugar 

y. 

pyr 

L 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Surpass  Virgaliea 

y' 

obov 

L 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Swan's  Egg 

g 

obov 

M 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Urbanisle 

g 

obov 

M 

Oct. 

Nov. 

•Washington     . 

y 

obov 

M 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Winter  Nelis     . 

g 

obov 

M 

Dec. 

Feb. 

The  annexed  outlines  and  descrip- 
tions of  a  few  prominent  vsrieties  will 
doubtless  interest  those  who  may 
Bot  have  access  to  a  work  especially 
devoted  to  fhiiU.     The  descriptions 


have  been  made  as  concise  as  practica« 
ble,  consistent  with  perspicuity.  For 
further  information,  see  Cox,  Kearicik, 
Downing — ^American  pomologists. 
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UADDnroToir.  {8mith>$.)  (Fig.  110.) 
We  haTO  by  the  mereit  chance  Uiia  ex- 
cellent addition  to  oor  stock  of  winter 
pears.  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith,  when  on  his 
farm  near  Haddington,  Philadelphia 
County,  in  1828,  reared  from  the  seed 
of  the  pound  pear,  a  number  of  young 
plants  for  stocks.  This  one  accident- 
ally remained  unworked,  and  on  Mr. 
Smith's  removal  to  the  city,  was  brought 
by  him  and  planted  in  his  garden,  where 
it  now  stands,  singularly  erect,  and  with 
few  horixontal  branches.  It  comes  into 
use  in  December,  and  keeps  through 
winter;  the  skin  is  green,  when  ripe 
slightly  vellow  on  the  sunny  side,  and 
marked  by  minute  russet  dots  or  specks. 
The  texture  of  the  fVuit  varies ;  some 
are  quite  melting,  others  incline  to 
break — ^it  never  cracks,  bean  aband- 
antly,  and  we  conceive  it  quite  tn  ac- 
quisition to  our  winter  peart. 


PCNKSTLTAiriA.  (Smitk^s,)  (Fig.  111., 
This,  so  named  by  the  Pennsylvania  Uor^ 
ticultural  Society,  is  a  seedling  on  the 
grounds  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith,  Philadel- 

Shia.  The  original  tree  is  35  to  40  f&tl 
igb,  pyramidal  in  form,  of  robust  habit, 
reuining  iU  foliage  unusually  late.  Itt 
origin  and  age  are  unknown,  but  tkii 
and  the  Moyamensing  (subsequently 
described)  standing  in  the  same  gsr« 
den,  have  recently  been  recognissi 
by  an  aged  lady,  who  knew  these  idea- 
tical  trees  when  a  child.  The  finit  ia 
outline  and  ffeneral  appearance  sone- 
what  resembles  the  old  Beurri  —  prt* 
vailing  colour,  brownish  yellow,  ooQi* 
sionalTy  speckled  and  bumiafaed  with 
brighter  yellow  on  the  opper  poitbs, 
the  lower  or  blossom  end  pre»entisg 
a  uniform  dull  brown  or  mseet  hoe,  Cht 
sonny  aide  dotted  with  red.  Siena  dscy 
brown  an  inck   and  n  quarter  loafi 
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fUndiag  nearlj  erect,  planted  on  a  full 
erown ;  in  tome  specimens  one  shoalder 
aore  elevated  than  the  other.  Calyx 
•mill,  in  a  shallow  bann.  Flesh  yel- 
lowish white,  rather  coarse  grained, 
tod  somewhat  gritty ;  flavour  not anlike 
the  batter.  Ripe,  10th  Aogust  to  mid- 
die  September.  It  is  a  fine  bearer,  never 
cracks,  and  may  be  claaaed  among  the 
food  American  pears. 

MoTAKEiniire.    iSmUk^M  Early  But' 

to-.)    (Fig.  112.)     This  is  supposed  to 

^  a  lative.    It  stands  in  toe  garden 

of  Mr.  J.  B.  Smithy  PhUadelphia,  is 

28 


thirty  feet  high,  open  in  growth,  and 
uniformly  sheds  its  leaves  early  in 
August.  The  fruit  vary  in  shape — some 
are  roundish,  others  obovate  :  colour,  a 
uniform  light  yellow.  ^tesEi  an  inch 
long,  in  some  specimens  set  in  a  shal- 
low basin,  in  others  rising  from  the 
crown  with  a  fleshy  and  enlarged  base. 
Calyx  rather  prominent,  in  a  shallow 
plaited  cup.  Ripe  from  middle  July  to 
close  of  August.  The  texture  is  Lot- 
tery, so  much  like  a  Beurr^  as  to  have 
received  the  above  synonym.  It  is  a 
desirable  variety. 
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Columbia.  (Bloodgood.  Douming,) 
(Fig.  113.)  An  American,  m  its  naml 
impliea,  produced  in  West  Chester 
County,  New  York,  where  the  original 
tree  still  exists.  This  is  truly  a  raluable 
variety,  in  seaspn  when  most  needed — 
fVoro  November  to  Janaary.  Stem  an 
inch  long,  curved.  Cal  vx  comparatively 
small.  Skin,  when  fully  ripe,  of  a  ricn 
golden  hue.'  Flesh  whitish,  rich  and 
aromatic — worthy  of  general  culture. 

St.  Germain  of  French  and  English 
Authors.  (Fig.  tl4.)  There  are  but  few 
winter  pears  of  finer  quality  than  this 
old  favourite  ;  and  were  it  not  particu- 
larly liable  to  fire-blight,  none  would 
be  more  cultivated.  The  outline  is  fre- 
quently quite  irregular,  but  in  all  speci- 
mens mil  at  the  blossom  end>  narrow- 


ing towards  the  stem.  The  skin  is 
thick,  and  green  even  when  fully  ripe. 
Stem  short  and  obliquely  planted.  Calyx 
set  in  a  shallow  basin.  Flesh  white, 
and  when  in  perfection,  abounding  in 
juice  of  exquisite  flavour.  Ripe  from 
December  to  March. 

Lewis.  (Fig.  115.)  This  variety  de- 
rives its  name  firom  Mr.  John  Lewis  of 
Massachusetts,  on  whose  farm  it  or^ 
nated  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  in  seaeoa 
from  November  to  Febmarv,  and  may  be 
enumerated  among  our  valuable  winter 
fruits.  It  bears  most  profusely  and, 
though  not  externally  attractive, the  skin 
being  rough,  would  doubtless  be  highly 

r)rofitable  if  cultivated  for  city  sale.  Oat- 
ine  nearly  round,  a  little  flattened  at  tiM 
crown.  Skin  green.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a 
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half  longy  caWx  large  and  open,  basin 
very  slightly  rarrowed.  The  quality  of 
the  fhfit,  thoagb  not  '*  first  rate,*'  is  such 
M  with  its  constitution  and  productiTe 
habit  must  insure  this  variety  extensive 
coltivation. 

Beubre  De  Ranz,  of  Thompson. 
Beu&ke  Range,  qf  LindUy.  (Fig.  116.) 
This  is  a  Flemish  pear,  and  obtains  its 
lame  ofRanz  from  the  district  in  which 
it  originated.  It  is  one  of  the  longest 
keepers,  not  being  in  perfection  until 
•priiig.  Few  pears  have  received  more 
oiqaalified  praise  both  here  and  in  Eu- 
rope. The  outline  is  pyriform  or  pear> 
■haped.  Skin  coarse  and  always  green, 
with  brownish  dots.  Stem  upwards  of  an 
inch  long.    Eye  quite  minute  and  but 


little  depressed.  Flesh  melting,  abound- 
ing in  nch  and  highly  flavoured  juce. 

Beueee  Diel,  qf  Thompfon, 
Undley,  and  other:  (Fig.  117.)  "This 
variety,  known  by  a  dozen  different 
names,  of  which  that  above  is  most 
generally  used,  and  should  be  alone, 
is  one  of  the  many  excellent  seed- 
lings of  Van  Mens,  and  named  by 
him  after  Doctor  Diel,  a  conspicuous 
amateur  fVuit  cultivator.  It  has  few 
superiorsjn  its  season,  September  to 
November  (or  even  December  in  some 
climes).'  We  sometimes  see  specimens 
much. larger  than  our  drawing,  and  with 
less  elevation  of  shoulder,  but  the 
sketch  affords  a  fair  idea  of  its  average 
size  and  appearance.    Its  habit  is  ro- 
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"bvit,  and  nther  peeoliar,  from  the  torn- 
iDg  or  twisting  of  its  branches.  Color 
varying  from  light  to  dark  yellow, 
blended  and  dotted  with  brown.  Skin 
thick.  Stalk  an  inch  or  more  in  length, 
bold  and  curved.  Eye  tet  in  a  tbalTow 
baain.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  rich  and 
buttery.  On  trees  in  vigorous  growth 
and  heavy  land  the  fruit  is  sometimes 
rather  coarse-grained,  and  slightly  aB> 
tnngent." — Mvral  Reg, 
BaKTLrrr  Pkak,  qf  the  American9,^~ 

Wu.UAM'8  BOIfCHRBTIEN,  qf  thi  Blig' 

"HA,    (Fig.  118.)    «  This  truly  admir- 
able variety  is  of  British  origin,  first 


brought  into  notiee  by  one  IfWmm^ 
whose  name  it  bears.  Many  yean  sfs, 
(1799,  according  to  Downing^  it  «w 
imported  into  Maasachnsetts  by  Mr. 
Enoch  Bartlett,  from  whoee  grwadi, 
near  Boston,  it  was  widely  diHsai- 
nated }  hence  the  name  by  which  ii  it 
known  among  ns.  The  habit  eftk 
tree  is  thrifty  and  erect,  the  ihssii 
strong  and  vigorons.  The  fruit  is  lai|t, 
quite  irregular  in  ontline,  and  varyisi 
considerably  in  difibrent  t^ftrntm 
Skin  smooth,  yellow,  with  a  difhi 
blush  on  those  which  have  riyeasd  ■ 
the  siiBi  on  othen  entirely  MtenW' 
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clightful  >ri>ina,  d1 
tlia  food  qnditiet  or  the  old  well- 
knava  Beurrd  or  ButUr  Pear. 

"Hipgmidillflof  Aaguit  to  done  of 
Ssptember," — Rural  Reg. 

Ben      DB      LA     MOTTE.        (Fig.     119.) 

"  Thi(  ia  a  pituj  widely  knourD  French 
"    '         '  ■         ill  worthy  of  pornetaity, 


lionalj  placed,  in  lome  apecimi 
baiia  ia  ihallov  and  tbe  ctirvatai 
Ur,  ii 

C". 


Fraalr,  which  keep! 
Ii»  i(  touodi 


HI;  the 


length.     Cal;i  i 
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■on  of  Wilmington,  that  the  tree  still 
stands  vigorous  and  healthy,  producing 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  bushels  of 
fruit  annually.  Doct.  T.  says,  *  so  iar 
a3  my  recollection  of  it  goes,  it  has 
never  suffered  from  disease  or  been 
attacked  by  blight,  and  I  have  noTer  1 
known  the  fruit  of  the  original  tree,  or 
one  of  its  descendants  by  budding  or 
grafting  to  crack,  as  does  the  fruit  of  the 
old  Beurr^  or  Butter.'  Doct.  T.  adds, 
*  Delaware  has  some  state  pnde  in  this 
pear,  quite  as  much  as  Pennsylvania 
has  in  her  fine  Seckel,  than  both  of 
which  I  have  yet  to  see  their  superiors 
among    the    autumn   pears.'     In   the 


opinion  of  some  competent  jndget  be 
might  have  gone  a  little  further  and 
said,  their  equals;  and  yet  from  soom 
unaccountable  cause,  the  Washiagton 
is  comparatively  unknown.  Coxe  doe« 
not  even  name  it  in  his  <  view  of  the 
cultivation  of  fruits*  poblisbed  in  1817, 
and  Kenrick  from  the  notice  of  it  im  lus 
<  Orchardist'  had  evidently  never  seen 
it.  Downing  has  several  typographical 
errors  in  his  description ;  tnat  portioB 
destined  to  be  history,  should  ba 
amended  in  his  next  edition. 

"The  outline  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
old  Butter,  Virgalien  or  St.  Michael, 
as  it  is  indifferetitly  called,  bat  rather 
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Btrrower,  and  in  sererm]  paiticalan 
rerjr  clotely  resembles  that  famous 
pear ;  alas !  now  in  its  decadence.  It 
IS  or  medium  size,  uniformly  oval.  Skin 
naooth,  jellow,  and  not  nnfrequently 
with  a  ruddj  cheek.  Stalk  an  inch  or 
more  in  length,  usually  placed  on  a 
fidl  crown.  Eye,  quite  small,  seated 
ii  a  alight  indentation ;  texture  that  of 
the  Beurr^,  and  exquisitely  delicious. 
Ripe  in  August  (or  two  or  three  weeks 
before  the  Butter),  and  continues  in 
aeason  tfntil  Sc^ptember.*' — Rural  Reg, 
CoHPTE  Dc  Lamt— ^Fig.  131)— Is  a 
Plemiah  Seedling  of  late  introduction, 
and  thus  far  promises  to  be  entitled  to  our 
regard ;  much  more  so  than  a  majority  of 
recent  importations.  There  appears  to 
be  an  nnoanal  diveraity  in  the  form  or 


outline  of  this  fruit.  Some  specimena 
are  roundish,  with  the  stem  inserted 
obliquely ;  in  others,  as  in  the  drawing, 
on  an  el  crated ,  irregularly  tapering 
crown.  We  have  seen  them  so  diverse 
in  appearance,  as  to  be  scarcely  recog- 
nized as  the  aame  variety.  Skin  yellow, 
marked  on  the  sunny  side  by  brownish 
or  russet  specks.  Stalk  an  inch  or 
more  in  length,  in  some  nearly  straight, 
in  others  curved.  Eye  of  medium  site, 
very  slightly  indented.  Flesh  white, 
buttery,  sweret  and  aromatic.  In  aeaaon 
September  and  October. 

Beurbe  d'Aaembeho,  of  JVotcA  and 
English  work$.  (Fig.  122.)— Thia  Pear, 
though  comparatively  little  known 
in  the  United  States,  has  reached  ua 
with  a  high  European  reputation,  and 
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at  both  the  £&g1ith  tnd  French  concur  in 
iu  praise,  it  may  be  aafely  aMomed  to  be 
worthy  of  caltore.  It  waa  raiaed  br  the 
Abbe  Oeachampa,  in  the  garden  of  the 
Hoapice  dea  Orpbelina,  and  haa  been 
diatribnted  under  aeveral  namea,  as 
Beurr^  Deachampa,  Due  D'Areraburg, 
&C.  The  fVnit  is  large,  narrowing  to- 
wards the  crown.  Skin  pale,  or  Tellow- 
iah  green»  dotted  with  ruaaet,  which 


growa  brighter  at  maturity.  Calyx 
paratively  amall,  deeply  i^anted.  Fleali 
white,  very  juicy.  Mid  unuaoelly  high 
flavoured.  In  aeaaon  firoaa  sid*winlBr 
to  apring. 

Petbe.  (Fig.  123.)  «  One  ofthe  naay 
good  fmita  of  American  origin,  cooipa- 
ratively  unknown ;  whiJat  foreign  vari*- 
tiea  of  leas  worth  hare  been  landed  aad 
diaaemlnated.  Tha  parent  still  exiafea,  in 
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"  graea  <Ad  age,''  at  the  Bartram  Qw^ 
den,  on  the  Schojlkill,  three  miles  from 
PbiladeJphia.  It  is  the  product  of  seed 
coBtriboied  bjr  Lord  Petrfe  to  the  Tene- 
nble  Bartram  in  1735.    We  have  fre- 

anently  heard  Mr.  Carr,  a  connection  of 
le  Bartram  family,  and  present  owner 
of  the  grounds,  relate  its  history ;  a 
^easing  incident  in  which,  was  the  pre- 
seatation  to  Lord  P.  after  the  lapse  of  a 

Joarter  of  a  century,  of  fmit,  the  pro- 
net  of  the  identical  seed  he  had  con- 
tributed. We  do  not  think  this  pear 
^eold  be  placed  in  the  first  class,  yet 
award  it  high  praise,  and  advise  its 
extensive  culture.  The  fiesh  is  buttery, 
aromatic,  and  closely  resembles  its  pa- 
rent the  Beurr^,  or  Butter.  Fmit  of 
nediam  size,  yellow,occasiona]ly  siight- 
)y«  marked  by  roseet  dots.    Stem  an 


inch  long,  planted  in  some  specimena 
between  elevated  shoulders.  Eye  set 
in  a  shallow  basin.  Ripe  close  of  Sep- 
tember, and  admits  of  being  kept  seve- 
ral weeks."— /Ztira^  JUg. 

Passx  Colmab.  Idnd, :  Tkomp. :  and 
dtkers.  (Fig.  126.)  For  this,  as  well  as 
some  other  Important  varieties,  we  are 
indebted  to  Uardenpont  of  Belgium. 
It  is  in  eating  during  winter,, and  as 
our  resources  at  that  season  are  limit- 
ed, is  additionally  valuable.  There  i» 
6onsiderable  variation  in  its  outline. 
The  skin  coarse,  yellowish  when  ripe, 
marked  by  minute  msset  dots.  Stem 
prominent,  an  inch  or  more  in  length, 
inserted  between  elevated  shoulders  in 
many  specimens,  in  others  with  little  or 
no  peculiarity  of  that  kind.  The  flesh 
is  meltingi  abounding  with  rich  aro- 
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mttic  jaice«  On  the  whole  thii  pear 
hai  few  ■uperiort  in  iti  teafon,  and  ii 
deservedly  a  fa  von  rite. 

Propagation.'^ By  Sad,  to  obtain 
Tarieties,  ii  beit  practiied  by  following 
the  direction!  for  railing  seedling  Ap^ 
pUt.  For  raiiinff  grafting  stocks,  the 
■eeds  of  the  wild  pear  should  be  em- 
ployed, the  prodnoe  being  hardy. 

Qrttfting  and  Budding, — ^Mr.  London 
has  collected  together  the  following 
good  directions  upon  these  suMecta : — 

<<  The  most  common  stocks  for  graft- 
ing the  pear,  are  the  common  pear  and 
the  wildinff ;  but  as  the  apple,  is  dwarfed 
and  brought  more  early  into  a  bearing 
state  by  grafting  on  the  pawell,  on  the 
white  beam,  medlar,  serrice,  or  apple; 
but  the  wilding  and  quince  are  in  most 
general  use.    Pears,  on   free  stocki. 


grow  laznriantly  in  good  soil  on  a  dry 
bottom;  those  on  wildings  grow  lees 
rapidly,  but  are  deemed  more  durable, 
and  they  will  tbrire  on  the  poorest  soil, 
if  a  hardy  variety  and  not  over  pruned.** 
**  On  the  quince,"  Miller  obeerves, 
<' breaking  pears  are  rendered  gritty 
and  stony;  but  the  meltlag  sorts  are 
much  improved :  trees  on  these  stodm 
may  be  planted  in  a  moist  soil  with 
more  success  than  those  on  wildingt 
or  thorns."  On  the  thorn,  pears  come 
very  early  into  bearing,  continue  pro- 
lific, and,  in  respect  to  soil  will  thrive 
well  on  a  strong  clay,  which  is  uaeaita- 
ble  both  to  those  on  quinces  and  wild- 
ings; and  the  grafts  ori>ods  require  to 
be  inserted  very  low  that  the  Boistete 
of  the  earth  may  tend  to  &vo«ir  the 
swelling  or  enlargement  of  the 
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ter  of  the  ttock,  which  doet  not  increase 
proportionally  to,  nor  erer  attaint  the 
same  file  aa  the  item  of  the  pear.  Dn- 
breoil,  a  French  gardener,  recommend  a 
the  qnince  stock  for  clajey  and  light 
•oils,  and  the  free  stock  for  chalky  and 
siliceoas  soils. — Enc.  Oavd, 

The  suggestion  of  Mr.  D.  Mont- 
gomery, gardener  to  the  duke  of  Mont- 
rose, is  also  worthy  of  adoption,  viz., 
that  by  grafting  the  alternate  branches 
of  late  pear-trees  with  early  sorts,  and 
early  trees  with  late  sorts,  there  are  two 
chances  of  success,  the  early  sort  being 
very  early  in  blossom ;  if  that  fails  in 
consequence  of  unfk?ourable  weather, 
the  late  sort,  flowering  at  linother  time, 
may  succeed.  Farther,  the  early  sort 
ripens  off  before  much  eflbrt  is  required 
from  the  tree  to  support  the  late  sort ; 


hence,  each  sort  in  its  season  is  brought 
to  greater  maturity. — Hort.  Traru. 

Soil, — A  dry  loam,  when  the  pear  is 
grafted  upon  a  pear  stock  ;  but  moister, 
if  grafted  upon  the  quince,  is  suitable. 
Two  feet  depth  of  soil  is  required,  and 
tiles  should  be  placed  beneath  the 
young  trees  to  prevent  their  rooting 
deeper.  If  this  be  attended  to,  and  the 
soil  be  thoroughly  underdrained,  the 
subsoil  is  not  of  much  consequence.  A 
gravelly  subsoil  is  to  be  preferred. 

Pruning  Standards  is  not  often  re- 
quired, and  when  necessary  it  is  only  to 
remove  crowded,  diseased,  and  cross- 
growing  branches.  This  may  be  done 
at  any  season,  unless  the  branch  to  be 
removed  is  large,  in  which  case  it  had 
better  be  amputated  early  in  the  spring, 
before  the  sap  is  in  motion.     Thet*' 
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bent  down  when  fully  grDWD.iboulthe  .  [eUiD« 
•nd   of  July,  ind  Ried    in  s  pandent   ihODt,  I 

oftha  winUr.theae  ahradi  are  ramoved  high,  i 
to  admit  o(  pruDlng,  whan  the  ihoots   inchaa, 

cnnrae  of  the  luniEner,  auch  ai  gron  "  In 
Tigoroaglf  arc  agiin  tied,  Ihe  object  trom  th 
being  to  check  tha  ligour  of  the  yaung  tree,  m 
•hoou,  and  bj  impeding  the  return  of  one  to 
the  aip,  10  cniie  it  to  eipaod  ilieir  in  other  ] 
theae  young  ahooti  in  the  rnrmatioo  of  brnnchi 
bloHom  badi.  —  Gard.  Mag.  See  hoiiiOD 
Quaiimillf.  In   the 

Cmiurt  tf  Wall  IV«..— The  follow-    ihoot  o 
u|  are  the  beat  direclioDa  that  Inre   abote  I 
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fOR,  the  tree  will  be  much  benefited 
from  haTing  the  upright  shoot  topped, 
M  the  Mp  by  tbii  check  will  be  forced 
into  the  horizontal  branches  below, 
which  are  often  starred  by  the  prodi- 
gious and  in  a  great  measure  useless 
growth  of  the  centre.  All  superfluous 
shoots  are  to  be  pinched  off  within  an 
inch  or  two  as  they  appear,  and,  as  far 
as  may  be,  without  leaving  the  branch 
absolutely  bare,  and  entirely  cut  out  in 
the  winter  pruning. 
«  This  treatment  is  to  be  repeated  till 


those  trees  which  have  their  first  pair 
of  horizontal  branches  within  nine  inches 
of  the  ground,  arrive  within  two  feet  or 
eighteen  inches  of  the  top  of  the  wall. 
These  trees  are  to  be  consider^  per- 
manent; those  which  hare  no  branch 
till  they  are  one  foot  nine  inchee  high, 
are  for.  a  temporary  purpose  only,  aad 
they  may  have  a  pair  of  branches  withtn 
four  inches  of  the  top  of  the  wall. 

«  In  ten  years,  we  will  suppose,  ott  a 
twelve  feet  wall,  most  of  the  branches 
will  reach  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  frooi 
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the  fteiD.  The  wall,  therefore,  presents 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  the  follow- 
iBg  figure. 

Fig.  126. 


«  Hitherto  it  ia  t>bTioaf,  that  aa  we 
have  doubled  the  naniber  of  treea,  and 
each  tree  has  prodnoed  as  mony,  or 
perhaps  more  branches  than  are  capatrie 
of  bearing  fmit,  and  those  owing  to 
stopping  Ae  leader  longer  than  nsaal ; 
so  we  most  op  to  this  time  have  double, 
or  more  than  double^  the  osnal  quantity 
of  fruit. 

*'  After  the  temporair  trees  are  re- 
mored,  the  crops  will  be  still  larger. 
Riders  wonld  not  hare  answered  the 
same  purpose,  as  they  would  have  al- 
ready interfered  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years  with  the  principals,  that  is,  on  a 
wall  not  exceeding  tweUe  feet;  and  on 
this  plan  the  temporary  trees  are  to  be 
trained  three  or  four  years  longer,  do  ring 
which  time  they  may  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce considerable  crops.  The  extremi- 
ties of  the  horixontal  branch  being  now 
within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  steip  of  the  next 
tree,  the  management  of  the  permanent 
trees  is  to  be  altered.  Instead  of  pinch- 
ing off  all  shoots  as  they  appear,  at 
every  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  all 
along  the  horizontal  branches,  retain  a 
well-placed  shoot  in  an  easy  slanting 
position  upwards,  towards  the  branches 
of  the  temporary  trees.  Next  year 
continue  to  train  them  in  the  same  di- 
rection; and,  in  order  to  give  them 
more  room,  eloTate  the  branches  of  the 
temporary  trees  six  inches  above  the 
place  they  have  hitherto  occupied. 

«  The  third  year  the  shoots  will  most 
likely  show  blossom;  the  free  bearing 
sorts  will  do  so  in  two  years ;  but  it 
most  be  recollected,  we  are  speaking 
exclusiTely  of  the  shy  bearers.  If 
plenty  of  blossom  appears,  the  tempo- 
rary trees  may  now  be  taken  up  and 
planted  in,  otherwise  they  may  remain 
another  year.  After  the  temporary 
trees  are  removed,  the  young  shoots, 
which  we  will  suppose  are  now  fully 
foroished  with  blossom  buds,  may  be 
traioed  in  a  direction  sofficientiy  sloping 


upwards  for  the  terminal  bud  of  each 
to  be  within  four  or  five  inches  of  the 
horizontal  branch  above. 

*'  If  they  show  a  disposition  to  grow 
too  strong,  they  may  be  deeply  notched, 
or  a  rin^  may  be  made  round  such  as 
retquire  it,  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch 
wide.  In  either  case,  let  it  be  close  to 
the  branch  from  which  the  shoots  spring. 
As  they  become  diseased  or  worn  out, 
or  have  produced  long  spurs,  train  in  a 
Toong  shoot  by  the  side  of  any  it  may 
be  proper  to  displace,  and  after  the  se- 
cond year  cut  the  old  one  out.  In  case 
a  tree,  after  it  haa  filled  the  space 
allowed,  continues  verv  luxuriant  in 
growth,  recoupse  may  be  had  to  the 
usual  methods  of  checking  it,  either  by 
cutting  the  roots  or  sawing  the  stem 
half  or  two-thirds  through,  just  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  deep 
notches  may  be  made  on  each  side  witn 
the  chisel.  A  single  tree  may  of  courae 
be  treated  according  to  this  plan. 

**  The  temporary  trees,  if  taken  up 
with  care,  will  certainly  grow,  and  be 
found  very  valuable ;  they  may  be  either 
planted  against  another  wall,  or  if  of 
sufficienti^  ^''^  kinds,  treated  as  espa<- 
liers,  cutting  off  the  two  or  three  upper 
pairs  of  branches  j  in  either  case,  young 
shoots  are  to  be  trained  in  between  the 
old  ones,  as  already  directed  for  the 
permanent  trees.  Should  you  have  a 
wall  with  an  aspect  not  sofllcientiy 
good  to  rinen  the  fVuit  of  these  removed 
trees,  or  should  they  be  of  those  kinds 
which  will  not  come  to  perfection  as 
espaliers,  they  will  nevertheless  still 
be  valuable  in  this  case.  After  they 
have  been  removed  a  twelvemonth, 
treat  them  according  to  Mr.  Knight's 
mode  of  changing  the  Sort;  that  is, 
leave  the  horizontals  at  very  nearly  the 
full  length,  but  cut  off  all  the  spurs, 
learing  only  bare  poles  at  every  twelve, 
fifteen,  or  eighteen  inches,  according  to 
the  growth  of  the  sort  you  intend  to  in- 
troduce. 

Fig.  127. 


<<  On  the  upper  side,  all  along-  tho 
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bnochef,  mak«  a  notch  a  Httle  d««per 
than  the  huk  |  it  maj  be  done  bjr  two 
cats  with  a  sharp  knifii,  the  tide  nearest 
the  trunk  being  perpendicular,  die  other 
•loping;  the  graft  may  then  be  intro* 
siuoed  by  the  common  mode  of  crown- 
grafting.  Train  the  shoots  from  the 
grafts  as  before  directed.  In  two  year* 
and  a  half  most  kinds  will  produce  an 
mbondant  crop,  and  the  trees  will  be 
very  nearly  as  large  as  those  on  the 
wall  from  whence  they  were  taken; 
thus  having  an  advantage  over  young 
trees  of  at  least  ten  years."^— Oofd. 
Mag. 

In  pruning  pear  trees,  never  out  off 
a  shoot  which  can  be  laid  to  the  vrall ; 
lor  by  cutting  off  the  fbreright  shoots 
yon  produce  a  succession  of  the  same 
wkhout  a  chance  of  producing  fruit. 
By  laying  in  these  shoots,  less  wood  is 
produced;  and  those  bods  either  on 
ihe  old  wood,  or  any  short  spurs  which 
otherwise  -  would  have  produoed  only 
wood  shoots,  bear  a  mecossion  of  blos- 
eomd— Ooni.  Ckron, 

impregnating  the  Bhuom  ttf  Wail 
7r««.— Mr.  Harrison  truly  observes, 
that  *'  it  is  very  usual  to  see  healthy 
pear  trees  produce  an  abundance  <^ 
bloom,  but  set  a  very  small  proportion 
of  fruit ;  this  is  particularly  the  case 
with  the  tenderest  kinds.  The  reason 
is  in  some  cases  from  the  stamina  being 
destitute  of  &rioa ;  and  in  others,  from 
the  iarina  having  been  dispersed  before 
the  pistils  had  arrived  at  a  proper  state 
fi»r  its  reception.  To  remedy  this,  as 
•oon  as  the  first  blossoms  nave  ex- 
panded, and  the  pistillum  Is  in  a  proper 
State  of  maturity,  impregnate  six  upon 
each  corymb  of  blossom.  The  florets 
to  choose  for  this  operation  are  those 
situated  nearest  the  origin  of  the  spur ; 
ibr  when  pears  set  naturally,  it  is  very 
generally  such  florets.  The  time  (bt 
uis  operation  is  calm,  dry  days,  and,  if 
fMSstble,  when  the  sun  is  not  very  hot 
upon  the  trees.  Immediately  after- 
wards give  each  tree  about  eighteen 
gallons  of  manure  water,  or  soft  pond 
water,  at  the  roots.  The  trees  should 
never  be  washed  over  the  tops  Ru  a 
considerable  time  after  this  impregna- 
tion has  been  effected." — Treat,  on 
Fmit  Treee. 

PEAT-EARTH.    See  Bog  Earth, 

PEAT-EARTH  PLANTS.  See  Ame- 
rican Piantt, 

PEC  rm ARIA   arti€mSata,       Stove 


evergreen  ahrab.  Cattiagt  in  ipring* 
Sandy  loam  and  lime  rubbish. 

PEDICULARIS.  Twenty-one  m^ 
cies,  chiefly,  if  not  all,  hardy  herba- 
ceous.   Sandy  light  loam  and  peat. 

PEGGING-DOWN  is  a  orocess  which 
has  to  be  pursued  annually,  in  arrang- 
ing the  lower  branches  of  ahrubs,  ltc.« 
on  flower  borders.  It  is  usually  done 
with  little  hooked  sticks ;  but  Mr.  Bea- 
ton, the  scientifia  gardener  at  Shmbland 
Park,  says,— «  We  take  a  handfull  of 
matting,  and  cut  it  into  four-inch 
lengths;  then  divide  each  piece  into 
three  or  four  pieces ;  we  double  these 
pieces  round  tke  shoots,  and  fasten  the 
ends  of  the  matting  in  the  soil  with  a 
small  dibber,  or  with  the  fore  finger. 
In  this  way  a  boy  may  train  and  tie 
down  all  the  plants  in  a  flower  garden 
in  less  time  than  it  would  take  to  pro- 
cure pegs  for  two  or  three  beds,  and  the 
work  is  much  neater  than  when  doae 
with  the  best  pegs.*>— Gorrf.  Ckron, 

PELARGONIUM.  Two  hundred  and 
fiffy  species.  Chiefly  green-house  ever- 
greens ;  but  a  few  aj^  herbaceous,  and 
a  still  smaller  number  tuberous-rooted. 
Hie  shrubby  evergreens  are  increased 
by  cuttings :  new  varieties  from  seed ; 
and  the  tuberous-rooted  from  seed; 
and  all  will  thrive  in  a  mixture  of  li^ 
loam  and  leaf-mould.  It  is  to  the 
shrubby  evergreens  that  we  shall  eon- 
fine  our  attention,  these  being  the  most 
beauli&l  and  most  generally  cultivaiad. 
They  form  a  portion  of  that  large  &nuly 
formerly  known  collectively  as  «  Gen- 
niums;"  but  modem  botanista  havt 
divided  these  into  three  genera :  Peimr- 
gonhmBj  having  usually  seven  stamens, 
and  unequal-msed  petals;  G«raiiJnait, 
having  ten  stamens,  and  equal-siaed 
petals ;  and  Erodimne^  having  five  sta- 
mens. 

Charaeteristict  qf  ExcetUnee  in  0^ 
Pelargonium. — *<  The  flower  shcrald  be 
large,  composed  of  broad  rose-leaf  pe- 
tals, free  from  crumple  or  uneveaness 
of  any  kind ;  smooth  on  their  edges, 
and  forming  a  compact  sur^e ;  round 
which>  if  a  circle  be  drawn,  the  perfoet 
symmetry  of  the  flower  would  appear 
by  the  extremitv  of  each  petel  toucmc 
the  circle,  without  extending  beyoJ 
it.  U  is  indispensable  that  the  flower 
should  be  of  a  stout  firm  textore,  with 
sufficient  liberty  at  the  bottom  oCAe 
cup  to  prevent  its  being  in  the  least 
cramped ;  but  allowing  it  to  retain. 
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wben  faHy  ezpandfld»  t  fine  copped 
form,  and  preventiBg  the  ftlling  D«ck 
or  reflezing  of  the  petali.  Its  coloar, 
whether  rich  or  pale^  should  poMOu 
gre&t  e1eamc«8 :  the  under  petals  mast 
be  free  from  vehn,  and  the  upper  petals 
should  hare  a  large  dark  fpo^  running 
to  the  bottom  of  them,  as  destitute  as 
possible  of  a  small  white  feathev,  whtph 
B  nsuallr  present,  and  which  greatly 
impairs  tne  richness  of  this  important 
part.  The  beauty  of  the  flower  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  hanag  this  spot 
clearly  defined ;  and  if  it  is  surrounded 
by  a  <Ush  of  crimson,  that  should  have 
a  distinct  termioation  also*  The  petals 
oagfat  to  be  quite  free  from  the  least 
appearance  of  a  watery  edge.  Finally, 
it  IS  enential  that  the  leaTes  should  be 
large,  delicate,  and  hsre  a  healthy  ap- 
pearance ;  and  that  the  /tum  should  be 
composed  of  scToral  flowers,  supported 
by  a  firm  foot^stalk  standing  quite  dear 
of  the  foliage."— Gortf.  Chron, 

Faric/ief.-*>The8e  are  so  numerous, 
fresh  Tarieties  appearing  annually,  thst 
it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  enimerate 
them ;  and  the  attempt  is  less  needed, 
becanse  each  has  nassed  its  period  of 
eicellence  after  rour  or  five  years. 
The  following  are  the  best  that  have 
been  introduced  during  the  last  two 
seasons: 
▲Iba  Perfecta  (Thurte]l>s>,  white  and 

purple. 
Arabella  (Beck's),  white  and  rose. 
Aurora  ( Beck's) « 
Beilona    (Beck'a),    rofy,   purple    and 

crimson. 
Chastity  (Beck's). 

Desdemona  (Beck's),  maroon  and  pink. 
Desderaona    (Thurtell's),    claret    and 

white. 
Defiance  (Thurtell's),  purplish  crimson 

and  white. 
Dr.  Liodlejr  (Fosler's). 
Duchess  of  Leinster  (Gaine's),  orange 

pink,  scariet  spot. 
Emperor  Nicholas  (Silverlock's). 
Ezactum  (Foster's). 
Farourite  (Beck's),  like,    but  not  «o 

good  as,  Foster's. 
Golnare  (M'Cormack's),  pink  and  white. 
Hector  (Cock's),  rose  and  white. 
Isabella  (Beck's),  pink  and  maroon. 
Juno  (Beck's),  carmine  and  scariet. 
La  Polka  (Staine's). 
Lunda  (Beck's). 

Mark  Antony  (Beck's),  rose  and  pur^. 
Margaret  (Beck's),  marooD  and  pink. 
29 


Master  Peel  (Beck's). 

Mustee  (Beck's),  pink,  purple  spot. 

Orion  (Foster's),  scarlet  and  maroon. 

Othello  (Beck's),  purple  and  rose. 

Othello  (Thurtell's),  mulberry  and  lilae. 

Pearl  (Catlengh's),  white  and  crimson. 

Queen  Philippa,  rose. 

Rainbow   (Thuitell's),   mulberry   and 

white. 
Regulator  (Thurtell's),  Tiolet,  purple 

utd  white. 
Rosy  Circle  (Beck's),  dark  rose. 
Satellite  (Thurtell's),  puce  and  white. 
Sir  J.  Broughton  (Foster's). 
Stromboli  (Thurtell's),  saknon  and  pur- 
ple. 
Sultana  (Foster's),  orange  and  scarlet. 
Sunset  (Beck's),  maroon  and  pink. 
Superb  (Thurtell's),  purple  and  lilac. 
Titus  (Hoyle's),  rose  and  carmine. 
Trafalgar    (Thurtell's),    crimson   and 

purple. 
Unique     (Thurtell's),    mulberry    and 

white. 
Zansummim  (Beck's),  crimson  and  flesh. 
Zenobia  (Beck's),  rose  and  mulberry. 

Varittimfor  Forcing. ^'Admiral  Ao- 
pitTf  Albamultiflora;  and  WoMhingtonf 
for  earliest;  Bella g  QauniMj  Orand 
Duke  i  Commodore  /  Lord  Mayor f  King 
RtfuM  ;  and  Madeline,  for  succession. 

Jiaiiing  Fariefiet.— Captain  Thurtell, 
one  of  the  most  successful  improTors  of 
this  flower,  gives  these  directions  :— 

**  First.  Destroy  every  bad  shaped 
(or  elongated)  under  petalled  flower  in 
your  possession. 

«  Secondly.  Impregnate  (if  possible) 
every  flower  yourself)  the  moment  it  is 
ready  to  receive  the  farina,  and  thus 
efiectually  prevent  the  efiects  of  the 
bie.  But  so  long  as  you  allow  bad 
shaped  flowers  to  remain  in  your  house, 
you  can  never  calculate  on  impreg- 
nating with  any  certainty;  and  these 
who  attend  to  colour  in  preference*  to 
shape,  will  have  to  retrace  their  steps. 
Captain  Thurtell  never  raised  a  good 
flower  until  he  attended  rigidly  to  the 
above  rules."    See  Hybridizing. 

Sow  in  July.  The  seedlings  soon 
appear;  when  with  four  leaves,  besides 
the  seed  leaves,  pot  into  60's;  keep 
in  warm  green-bouse.  In  April,  shin 
into  33's.  In  Jane,  plunge  the  pots 
in  a  warm  border.  At  the  close  of 
September,  return  to  the  green-honse. 
They  will  bloom  in  the  winter  or  spring. 

fipt/.— -The  best  compost  for  growing 
Pelargoniums  is  half  sandy  loam  and 
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half  leaf-mould.  The  best  manure  is 
liquid,  made  of  aheep's  dong.  See 
JJquid  Manure, 

Propagation, — By  CuttingB, — Take 
the  cuttinga  in  mid-Jaly,.  and  plant 
these  in  an  open  border  exposed  to  the 
aun. 

**  In  aboQt  six  weeka,"  aaya  Mr.  Cat- 
leugh,  the  floriat,  of  Hana  Place,  Chel- 
sea, *<  the  Ottttinga  will  be  sufficiently 
rooted  to  remove,  and  I  pot  them  into 
aixty-sixed  pots.  To  prevent  the  worms 
getting  into  the  pots,  they  are  placed 
upon  a  temporary  atage,  and  allowed 
to  remain  in  a  shady  situation  about 
three  weeka,  by  which  time  the  plants 
will  be  well  establiahed,  and  bear  re- 
moving to  a  more  expoaed  epot,  where, 
under  the  influence  of  the  aun  and  air, 
the  wood  will  attain  a  neceaaary  degree 
of  hardness.  Here  they  remain  until 
taken  into  the  house  for  the  winter, 
which  is  generally  done  about  the  end 
of  September,  before  danger  arises 
firom  frost.  To  make  them  compact 
and  buah^,  atop  them  at  the  third  or 
fourth  joint,  and  shift  them  into  forty- 
eight  sized  pots,  mixing  a  little  turfy 
loam,  and  aand  with  the  compost,  to 
allow  the  water  to  pass  freely  through 
the  soil ;  give  but  little  air  during  eight 
or  ten  daya,  the  plants  will  be  then  re- 
established, and  aflerwarda  ae  much  air 
may  be  given  aa  the  atate  of  the  atmo- 
sphere will  permit,  until  the  beginning 
of  December.  The  side  lights  must  be 
kept  closed  during  the  prevalence  of 
cold  winda.  The  pota  by  this  time  will 
be  well  filled  with  roots,  and  the  planta 
will  require  shifting  into  thirtv-two 
lixed  pota.  The  bone  dust  which  is 
now  added  must  be  used  with  caution  ; 
being  of  a  drying  nature,  it  is  not  used 
near  the  aurface  of  the  aoil ;  the  shoots 
are  again  stopped  at  the  third  joint,  the 
house  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  45^ 
Fahrenheit  for  about  ten  days,  and  then 
allowed  to  fall  to  40<>  or  42^,  at  which 
it  is  kept.  The  flues  are  damped  two 
or  three  times  every  night  to  prevent 
the  air  from  beooming  too  dry,  and 
a  little  top  air  is  admitted  whenever 
the  weather  is  sufficiently  favourable. 
About  the  middle  of  February  thoae 
plants,  which  are  intended  to  be  large 
specimen  planta  are  ahifted  again  into 
twenty-four  sixed  pots ;  those  of  vigor- 
ous growth  wilt  require  a  sixe  larger. 
A  small  stick  is  now  put  to  each  atem 
to  train  them  into  anilbrm  and  well- 


shaped  planta.  In  the  beginning  of 
April,  when  Area  are  discontinued,  the 
plants  are  ay  ringed  over  the  top  three 
timee  a  week ;  Uiia  ia  tione  about  four 
o'clock,  at  the  time  the  house  is  cloeed, 
and  continued  during  three  or  firar 
weeka.  The  bouse  is  well  damped 
every  evening  at  the  bottom,  and 
the  top  saahes  opened  the  firat  thing 
in  the  morning,  to  allow  the  damp 
air  to  eacape,  and  during  the  day  all 
the  air  ia  admiUed  that  can  be  given 
with  safety.  The  plants  when  begin- 
ning to  bloom  are  freelj  watered,  and 
protected  fVom  the  scorching  raya  of 
the  aun  during  the  middle  or  the  day 
by  meana  of  canvas,  and  are  thea  re- 
tained in  blossom  a  much  longer  time 
than  would  be  pomible  if  this  precan- 
tion  were  omitted.  When  the  plants 
are  hoysed  the  decayed  leavea  are  ro- 
moved,  and  whenever  the  green  fly 
makea  its  appearance,  the  house  is 
well  fumigated  :  to  do  this  effectnally, 
it  must  be  performed  when  the  planta 
are  in  a  dnr  state,  and  they  mast  be 
well  watered  the  day  following.  When 
the  flowering  is  over,  the  planta  ate 
exposed  for  about  a  fortnight  to  the  aen 
and  air,  to  harden  the  wcK>d  before  be- 
ing cut  down.  Those  plants  which  are 
intended  aa  specimen  planta  the  eecoad 
aeaaon  after  neading  down,  are  placed 
in  a  aheltered  situation^  when  little 
water  ia  given,  and  aa  aoon  as  the  new 
shoots  are  an  inch  long  are  repotted 
into  pots  from  one  to  two  sixes  smaller, 
the  old  aoil  is  shaken  from  the  roota, 
and  good  drainage  given.  The  plaBta 
thus  treated  are  kept  in  better  health 
during  the  winter,  fVom  having  leea  soil 
about  their  roota.  When  repotted  thej 
are  placed  upon  a  atage  in  a  shady  atte- 
ation,  removed  into  the  booae  at  the 
proper  time,  and  undergo  the  aaaae 
treatment  the  aecond  winter  aa  de- 
acribed  for  the  firat.  When  those  plants 
which  are  intended  for  exhibition  begin 
to  show  their  bloom  they  receive  addi- 
tional attention,  a  little  liquid  manwe 
ia  occaaionally  given,  they  are  no-longer 
ayringed  over  the  top,  bees  are  kept 
out  of  the  house  by  means  of  ganae 
blinda,  every  precaution  ia  taken  to 
preserve  their  beauty,  and  they  u« 
never  allowed  to  flag  fVom  expoeore  In 
the  aun  or  want  of  water.  Every  grow- 
er  ahould  begin  early  to  tmin  his  plants 
for  exhibition ;  when  the  afaoots  are 
young  and  tractable  any  direction  siaj 
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be  giTen  to  the  vtems ;  a  vniform  and 
handsome  appearance  will  ariae  from 
the  practice,  and  the  plants  will  require 
fewer  aupports  and  leta  palling  about 
at  the  time  they  receire  their  final 
drecaing.  The  nowera  ahoald  be  to 
arranged  as  to  present  an  equal  dis- 
tributien  of  bloom  over  the  leaf  of  the 
plant,  to  effect  which  the  stems  most 
ne  secured  to  small  willow  twigs." — 
Qard^  Vhron, 

Grqfting.  ~-  Mr.  J.  Alexander,  of 
Heath  Farm,  Atley,  has  grafted  the 
Pelargonium  verj  saccessfully,  and  hia 
Bi^od  is  as  follows  :— 

<<  Graft  in  August  or  September, 
vdng  pretty  well  ripened  wood  of  the 
same  year's  growth ;  cot  back  the  stock 
to  about  three  inches  long,  and  in  ten 
days  afterwards  graft  in  the  manner  of 
whip-grafting,  and  tie  with  bast  and 
elay,  over  which  put  a  little  moss  to 
keep  the  clay  from  cracking,  and  to 
preserre  the  whole  in  a  moist  state, 
being  occasionally  sprinkled  with  wa- 
ter in  a  shadowy  part  of  a  vinery,  and 
in  a  month  the  grafts  begin  to  grow ; 
put  into  a  cold  frame  for  a  few  days, 
then  take  out  of  the  pot,  and  all  the 
earth  being  shaken  from  the  roots,  re- 
pot in  fresh  soil,  and  treat  as  the  other 
Pelsrgonioms.  Weak  srowing  sorts 
grow  stronger  when  grafted  on  robust 
kinds  than  on  their  own  roots."— Oord; 
Ckron. 

Where  the  saving  of  space  in  the 
green-house  is  desirable,  two  or  more 
Pelargoniums  may  be  grafted  upon  the 
same  stock.  As  manv  as  ten  have 
been  thus  united.  Pelargonium  ele- 
gans  and  Beauty  of  Ware  have  been 
employed  successfully  as  stocks.  Cleft- 
grafting  succeds  as  well  as  whip-graft- 
log.  Worsted  may  be  employed  in- 
stead of  bast ;  and  inarching  is  even  a 
better  mK>de  of  propagating  than  graft- 
ing. 

Orowing  in  Open  Chround. — Mr.  J. 
Murdoch  has  given  us  the  following 
directions  on  this  head  : — 

**  Put  the  cuttings  into  small  pots  at 
once,  which  obviates  any  check  they 
ifould  receive  when  removing  them, 
either  from  cutting-pots  or  the  open 
ground ;  make  beds  of  mixed  varieties, 
chiefly  the  Old  Graveolenn,  Fair  Helen, 
Lady  Essex,  Emily,  and  Moore's  Vic- 
tory, which  flower  freely  all  the  sum- 
mer, and  though  not  so  gaudy  as  some, 
have  a   more    delightful  fragrance^— 


About  the  end  of  July,  having  removed 
all  Pelargoniums  to  the  back  of  a  north 
wall,  commence  cutting  them  down, 
arranging  the  prunings  as  cut  off*  alpha- 
beticidly  for  the  convenience  of  finding 
the  sorts.  When  cut  remove  them  into 
a  shed ;  on  the  following  morning  com- 
mence planting  the  cuttings.  The 
scarlet  ones  put  into  sixty  or  small 
forty-eight  pots^  and  place  on  a  floe, 
within  a  green- house,  where  they  re- 
quire very  little  water  until  they  are 
struck,  when  remove  them  to  a  cold 
ftame;  give  them  plenty  of  air,  and 
keep  them  there  tilt  the  beginning  of 
November,  when  stow  them  away  in  a 
vinery  intended  to  be  forced  about  the 
beginning  of  February.  At  that  time, 
or  earlier,  repot  them  and  place  them 
in  another  vinery  to  be  forced.  By 
turning-out  in  time  they  are  nice  plants. 
The  cuttings  of  other  sorts  put  in  smaller 
pots,  and  plunge  in  saw-dust  on  a  sen- 
Ue  hot-bed  made  of  leaves  covered  by 
a  firame;  give  a  litle  water  to  settle 
the  mould  about  the  cuttings.  They 
require  very  little  after,  as  the  greatest 
enemy  is  damp  ;  frequently  give  a  little 
air.  They  require  scarcely  any  shad- 
ing, unless  the  sun  is  verv  hot.  After 
they  are  struck  they  receive  the  same 
treatment  as  the  scarlet  ones."^-Gard. 
Chron, 

Orowing  for  Exhibition. — ^Mr.  Cook, 
the  florist,  of  Cbiswick,  one  of  the  most 
successful  cultivators  of  this  flower,  has 
published  the  following  directions  ;— • 

«  Strike  the  cuttings  the  beginning  of 
June,  or  sooner  if  the  plants  are  sufli- 
cieatly  strong  to  allow  taking  two  or 
three  ahoots  t^  without  injury.  As 
soon  as  they  are  rooted,  pot  them  in 
sixty-sized  pots,  and  remove  them  to  a 
shady  situation,  or  place  them  in  a  cool 
frame,  shading  them  constantly  when 
the  sun  is  out,  until  they  have  taken 
fresh  roots.  Neit  transfer  to  an  open 
situation,  and  place  on  slates  or  boards. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  will  bear  the  sun 
without  flagging,  stop  them.  In  Sep- 
tember repot  them  into  forty- eight  sized 
pots,  and  at  that  perrod  commence 
training  them  into  the  forms  you  intend 
them  to  have.  In  December  or  Jan- 
uary, those  which  are  sufficiently  strong 
are  shifted  into  sixteen-sized  pots,  al- 
lowing plenty  of  potsherds  for  drain- 
age ;  the  othere  do  not  shift  till  March. 
In  these  pots  they  remain  to  flower. 
About  the  middle  of  July,  or  the  begin- 
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iihig  of  Avgutt,  cut  them  down  ind 
place  them  in  a  efaadj  fitoation,  to 
seep  the  tan  from  drying  the  aoil  too 
fast ;  water  it  now  applied  very  spar- 
ingly. As  soon  as  the  plants  have 
thrown  oat  shoots  an  incn  long,  the 
•oil  to  be  nearly  all  shaken  on,  and 
repotted  into  the  same  sized  pots. 

"  When  they  have  taken  fresh  root, 
the  superflaoQs  shoots  are  thinned  ont ; 
in  this  state  th/sy  remain  until  they  are 
removed  into  the  green-honse. 

«2d.  Treatmerd  in  tfu  Oreen^ouie. 
—The  plants  for  exhibition  are  placed- 
on  the  stage  at  least  four  feet  apart; 
mir  liberally  supplied  where  the  situa- 
tion will  allow  it;  the  front  sashes 
should  be  left  open  all  night,  while  the 
weatlier  will  permit.  In  November  the 
plants  are  stopped,  a  stick  put  to  each 
ehoot  to  make  the  plants  uniform,  and 
the  leaves  thinned  out  to  allow  the  air 
to  pass  freely  through  the  plants. 

« In  December  or  January  the  strong- 
est plants  are  again  selected,  and  re- 
potted into  No.  6  siaed  pots ;  additional 
seat  should  then  be  applied  to  enable 
the  plants  to  root  <juickly.  In  Feb- 
ruary commence  syringing  them;  this 
is  done  early  in  the  afternoon,  so  that 
the  leaves  may  dry  before  night. 

'*  In  March  again  repot  into  No.  ft 
sized  pots,  allowing  a  larger  quantity 
than  before  of  potsherds  for  drainage ; 
water  is  now  very  liberally  supplied. 

«  When  the  flowers  begin  to  expand, 
they  are  shaded  on  the  outside  of  the 
house  with  cheese-cloth,  which  is  bet- 
ter than  canvas,  as  it  admits  more 
light,  and  the  temperature  will  not  be 
liigher.  Air  should  always  be  admitted 
before  the  sun  has  much  power  on  the 
glass ;  this  precaution  in  a  great  mea- 
•ure  prevents  the  appearance  of  the 
green-fly. 

**  3d.  In  applying  Jire  htat  the  great- 
est care  is  required,  for  on  this  success 
Irill  in  a  great  measure  depend.  Light 
the  fires  at  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  as  circumstances  may  dic- 
tate; the  fires  to  go  out  at  eight  or  nine 
o'clock,  by  which  time  the  temperature 
ought  to  be  40^  or  43^  Fahrenheit, 
which  is  amply  sufficient ;  relight  them 
at  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
by  which  means  the  plants  are  never 
overheated,  as  is  frequently  the  case 
when  the  fires  are  continued  until  a 
later  period  in  the  evening. 

"  4th.  Pr^aHng  tkt  Sotf.— Chop  op 


it 


loam  with  the  turf  and  place  ia  a  deep 

}>it;  shake  up  lightly  into  a  heap  in  the 
brm  of  a  mushroom  bed.  If  the  wea- 
ther is  hot  and  dry  at  the  time,  well 
water  with  strong  manure  water,  and 
cover  over  with  slates  as  closely  aa 
possible  to  keep  the  ammonia,  ^., 
from  disengaging.  In  this  state  let  it 
remain  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  days,  then 
put  to  every  barrowful  of  loam  one  of 
dung,  covering  the  heap  slightly  over 
at  last  with  loam ;  IM  thia  heap  reoMin 
for  a  month  or  five  weeks,  then  to  be 
tomed  over  three  or  four  times,  that 
the  loam  and  dung  may  be  well  mixed 
together;  in  twelve  months  ft  will  be 
fit  for  use.  To  two  barrowfels  of  this 
compost  add  one  of  leaP-mould  and  a 
peck  and  a  half  of  silver-sand."— Gcrtf. 
Chron, 

Mamtret. — As  already  stated  liquid 
manure  made  from  sheep's  dnag  is  the 
best  application,  but  a  little  rabbly  char* 
coal,  about  the  size  of  nuts,  and  a  snail 
quantity  of  bone-dust,  promote  the  lux* 
oriance  and  beauty  of  these  lowers. 

JDUeoie.    See  Spot, 

PELLITOEY  OF  SPAIN.  Amik«mi$ 
Pyrttkntm, 

PELTARIA  a/2iac«i,herbaoeoii8,  and 
P.gkutifoiiay  annual,  are  hardy  plama. 
Seed.    Light  loam. 

P  E  N  ^  A .  Eight  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Ripe  cattiafa. 
Sandy  peat. 

PENNYROYAL.  SeeMnmiA 
piiUgium, 

PENTAPELB8.  Two  species.  Stove 
herbaceous.  Cuttings.  Light  rick  loam. 

PENTARAPHIA  lon^fiora.  Stove 
evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings.  Rich  light 
loam. 

PENTAS  cameo.  Stove  shrub.  Cot- 
tings.   Light  rich  loam. 

PENTLANDIAminiato.  Hardy 
herbaceous  twiner.  Probably  by  divi- 
sion.   Rich  light  loam. 

PENTSTEMON.    Of  this  hardy  berb- 
aceous  flower  there  are  forty-one 
cies,  but  the  fiDllowing  is  a  good  sell 
tion:— 

P.  argntus,  purple. 
P.  atropurp6reus,  brownish  perple. 
P.  caropanulatus,  rosy  red. 
P.  crsssifolius,  deep  lilac. 
P.  diffusus,  deep  blue. 
P.  gentjanoides,  brownish  purple. 
P.  gent,  cocoinens,  scarlet. 
P.  glaadalosasy  deep  blue. 
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P.  Ittilbliafl,  white,  slightly  ttained  with 

parple. 
P.  MaekajADOfl,  pmrple  and  white. 
P.  Marrajanai,  bright  8carlet« 
P.  oTatiMy  bright  blue. 
P.  proeeras,  boright  blue. 
P.  puleheUoi,  light  blue. 
P.  Seo61eri,  lilac. 
P.  ■pecioaus,  bright  blue. 
P.  Tenuftui,  light  purple. 

8M,-^A  light  rich  loam,  iQixed  with 
l^eat.  They  may  be  increased  by  diri- 
cioa,  but  the  atroogeit  plants  are  raised 
from  seed. 

Propo^^on.— Sow  In  October,  or 
vntil  January,  in  a  cool  frame.  Keep 
the  plants  near  the  glass  until  strong 
enough  for  planting  out  in  late  spring. 
Always  save  seed  when  you  can,  and 
keep  a  stock  of  young  plants  to  supply 
vaeancies. 

Pl&NTZlA  flabeUtfomUi.  Green- 
bouse  evergreen  shrub.  Ripe  cuttings. 
Loam  and  peat. 

PEPPERMINT.    MtrUhap^ierita. 

PEPPER  VINE.    Ampeki%U  bifin- 

PERENNIAL.  A  plant  that  lives 
for  more  than  two  years. 

PERESKIA.  Five  species.  Stove 
cactaceous  plants.  Cuttings.  Sandy 
loam. 

PERGULARIA.  Three  species. 
Stove  evergreen  twiners.  Cuttings. 
Rich   loam. 

PERICALLIS  twuilaginU.  Green- 
house  herbaceous.  Seed  and  cuttings. 
Loam  and  peat. 

P£RILOMIAocyiiiai(2et.  Green- 
boose  evergreen  shrub.  Young  cuttings. 
Sandy  peat. 

PERIPLOCA.  Four  species.  Hardy 
twiners,  eicept  the  stove  climber,  P. 
mauriiiana.  Layers  and  cuttings.  Com- 
mon soil. 

PERIPTERA  punieea.  Stove  ever- 
green shrub.  Seed  and  cuttings.  Loam 
and  peat. 

PERISTERIA.  Dove  Flower.  Six 
species*  Stove  orchids.  Division  of  the 
bulbs.  Turfy  loam  and  sandy  peat,  with 
a  little  leaP-mduld.  P.  Barkeri  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  this  genus,  and 
for  its  caltivation  Mr.  Insleay,of  Spring- 
field, near  Birmingham,  gives  the  follow- 
ing directions : — 

*'  On  either  a  square  twig  or  a  conical 
wire  basket,  with  the  bottom  and  sides 
covered  with  moss,  put  pieces  of  pot- 
sherds, afterwards  that  of  the  pseudo- 


bolbs,  and  lastly  fill  op  the  basket  with 
peat  in  pieces  about  the  sixe  of  walnuts; 
place  the  plant  near  the  glass. 

*'  When  the  plant  begins  to  grow, 
supply  it  moderately  with  water;  but 
as  its  growth  increasesa  larger  quantity 
must  be  given,  and  when  in  full  flower, 
water  freely.  Some  of  this  elegant  tribe 
of  plants  are  injured  if  syringed  over 
head ;  such,  however,  is  not  the  case 
with  this  plant. 

«  The  plant  having  flowered,  and  the 
pseudo- bulbs  being  matured,  (but  in  a 
dormant  state,)  they  should  not  be  re- 
moved from  the  same  temperature  they 
were  in,  when  In  flowering  condition, 
which  ranged  ^om  10^  to  80°,  but 
especial  care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
them  dry  until  the  period  of  rest  is 
over.»» — Gard,  Chron, 

PERITOMA  Memtlata.  Hardy  an- 
nual.   Seed.    Sheltered  border. 

PERIWINKLE.    Vinca. 

PERNETTIA.    Arlmtu$, 

PERSE  A  gratitsima.  Stove  ever- 
green shrifb.  Layers  and  ripe  cuttings. 
Turfy  loam  and  peat. 

PERSIAN  SUN'S-ETE.  TtUipa  ocu» 
Itu  tolii, 

PERSICA.  Two  species  and  nunv 
varieties.  Hardy  deciduous  trees.  P, 
vulgarit  the  Pkach,  and  P.  lavis  the 
Nectakike,  which  see, 

PE SOMERI A  ^tffra^ona.  Stove 
epiphyte.  Division  of  bulbs.  Wood 
covered  with  moss. 

PERSOONIA.  Eighteen  species. 
Green-bouse  evergreen  shrubs.  Ripe 
cuttings.    Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

PETALIDIUM  barlerioides.  Stove 
ahrub.    Cuttings.    Rich  light  loam. 

PETIVERIA.  Two  species.  Stove 
evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings.  Loam  and 
peat. 

P  E  T  R  E  A.  Pour  species.  Stove 
evergreens.  P.  tfaps/ue.as  a  climber, 
and  P.  volvbilis  as  a  twiner,  are  amonff 
our  handsomest  plants.  Cuttings.  Rich 
loam. 

PETROBIUM  arhoreum.  Stove  ever- 
green shrub.    Cuttings.    Sandy  loam. 

PETROCALLIS  pyrenaica.  Green- 
house herbaceous.  Seed  or  division. 
Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

PETROMARULA  pinnata.  Half- 
hardy  herbaceous.  Division.  Sheltered 
light  rich  loam,  and  winter  protection. 

PETROPHILA.  Ten  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Ripe  cuttings. 
Tnrfy  sandy  loam. 
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PETROSELINUM.  Two  ipeciei. 
Hardy  bienniali.  Seed.  Common  ■oil. 
See  Parsley. 

PETTY- WHIN.    GenUta  anglica, 

PETUNIA.  Five  ■peciei.  Tender 
or  hai^hardj  herbaceoui.  Seed  and 
cuttings.  Sandy  loam  and  ]eaP>moQld. 
From  P.  nyctaginiflora,  which  is  white, 
and  P.  violacea,  purple,  are  raised  the 
Bumeroua  varietiea  adorning  our  gar- 
dens. 

SeUct  VarUHet: 
Alice  Gray. 
Arethusa. 
Beauty. 

superb. 


Bicolor. 

Bumons  de  Willi 

(Van  Houte*s). 
Cary  ophy  1 1  oid  es. 
Constance. 
Delicata. 
Dwarr-pencilled. 
Enchantress. 
Eiactum. 
Gem. 
Gigantea. 
Grandis. 
Highclare. 
Hildida. 
Hope  <Smith*s). 
Illuminata. 
Kentish  Beauty. 
— ^— ^  Bride. 
Lady  Sale. 
Magician. 
Magna  Charta. 


Magna  rosea. 

Magnet. 

Masseogii. 

Medora. 

Ne      pi  up      ultra 
(Pearson's). 

Nixenii        (Harri- 
aon*8). 

Ornatissima. 

Othello. 

Ovid. 

Pet  (Ivery»s). 

PicU. 

Prince  Albert. 

Psyche. 

Punctata        (Mil- 
ler's). 

Reliance. 

Rook's  Nest. 

Rosea  alba. 

Splutherii. 

Striata  superb. 

Unique. 

superb. 


Variegata. 

CKaracteristici  qf  Excellence. — Flow- 
ers flat,  circular,  free  from  indenta- 
tions, and  firm  of  texture.  Colour, 
bright  and  well-determined.  Flowers 
numerous. 

Propagation  by  Seed. — Sow  in  March 
in  a  gentle  hot>bed,and  plant  out  at  the 
end  of  May,  like  the  half-hardy  annuals; 
or  sow  on  an  open  compartment,  when 
the  spring  is  farther  advanced. 

By  Cuttingt. — May  be  struck  almost 
at  any  time,  but  a  good  time  is  <<  eady 
in  September.  The  cuttings  should  be 
put  into  sixties,  and  placed  in  the  front 
of  a  hot-bed  until  they  have  struck  root, 
which  will  be  in  about  three  or  four 
weeks,  at  which  time  they  may  be  re- 
moved to  a  cold  pit,  or  to  the  front  of  a 
green-house. 

**  Early  in  February  they  should  be 
shifted  into  fbrty-eights,  in  a  miiture  of 
sandy  peat,  leaf^mould,  and  loam,  and 
repotted  as  fast  as  the  pots  become  full 


of  roots,  using  an  inch  and  a  half  of 
rubbly  charcoal,  to  act  as  drainage,  at 
the  bottom  of  each  pot.  During  the 
time  they  are  growing  in  pots  tbej 
should  be  watered  two  or  three  times  a 
week  with  liquid  manure ;  and  the  latter 
end  of  May  they  may  be  turned  oat  into 
the  flower  garden." — Qard.  Ckrom. 

Winter  Protection  is  best  aflforded 
them  in  a  cold  pit,  frame,  or  green- 
house. By  a  little  attention,  and  judi- 
cious watering,  &c.,  they  will  begin  to 
bloom  early  in  the  spring. 

PEYROUSIA.  Eight  species.  Green* 
house  and  half-hardy  bulbs.  Offsets. 
Sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould.  Like  Iriaf 
they  will  usually  thrive  in  a  light-soiled, 
sheltered,  south  border. 

PHACA.  Fourteen  species.  Hardj 
herbaceous,  except  P.  caneacen$j  re- 
quiring a  green-hoose.  P.  glabra  is  a 
hardy  deddnons  trailer.  Seed.'  Com- 
mon soil. 

PHACELIA.  Six  species.  Haidj 
herbaceous  or  annuals.  Division  or 
seed.    Common  soil. 

PHACOSPERMA  peruviana.  Stove 
herbaceous.    Seed.    Peat  and  loam. 

P  H  A I U  S.  Five  species.  Stove 
epiphytes  and  orchids.  Of  the  forroer 
P.  atbiu  is  most  desirable.  It  is  propa- 
gated from  young  shoots.  Peat  and 
potsherds.  The  other  species  are  in- 
creased by  division  of  the  roots.  Peat 
and  sandy  loam. 

P  H  A  L  £  N  A  vanaria.  A  raoth, 
abounding  usually  in  June  and  Jsly,  is 
thus  described  by  Mr.  Curtis : — 

"  The  horns  of  the  male  are  pecti- 
nated ;  the  wings  a^  of  an  ash  colour 
and  freckled ;  the  upper  have  four 
brown  marks  on  the  superior  margin, 
the  second  crossing  the  centre  of  tbe 
wing. 

*<  The  larva  is  a  looper,  having  oaij 
ten  legs.  It  infects  the  red  currant  ani 
gooseberry  bushes,  feeding  opon  the 
leaves,  and  is  found  in  May.  It  isaboot 
an  inch  long,  bluish  green,  with  two 
white  dorsal  and  two  yellow  latieral 
lines.  -  It  is  dotted  witn  little  black 
tubercles,  which  produce  short  black 
hairs.  It  changes  late  in  May  to  a 
chestnut-coloured  chrysalia,  in  a  alight 
web,  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth.**— 
Gard.  Chron. 

PHALiEONOPSIS  onuiWKt.  Stove 
epiphyte.  Side  shoots.  Wood  and 
moss. 

PHALAN6IUM.  Five^Mcies.    AU 
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ktriMoeons;  P,  IcngifoUvm^  green- 
koQM;  P.  gloMCUmy  and  P.  rtpalerue, 
kalPhardy }  the  othera  hardy.  Divisioo 
and  teed.    Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

PHALEROCARPUS  terphyUifolia. 
Hardj  evergreen  creeper.  CutUngt. 
Moist  bog. 

PHALOCA.LUSp/iiinft«a.  Halfhardjr 
boJb.  Seed.  Probably  in  a  light  toil, 
nnder  a  tooth  wall. 

PUARBITIS.  Twelve  species. 
Twiners,  chiefly  annual.  P.  cttruletctnt 
is  a  hardy  evergreen ;  and  P.  iHiria,  a 
stove  evergreei^  twiner.  The  others 
are  hardy  and  green-hoose,  except.  P. 
Uspida,  requiring  a  stove*  Seed.  Sandy 
loam  and  leaF-moald. 

PHASeOLUS.  Thirty  species.  An- 
Baal  twiners,  chiefly  hardy ;  a  few  are 
deciduous  perennials.  Seed.  Light 
jich  loam.    See  Kidney  Bean. 

PHEASANT»S.£YE.  ^donif  au- 
Uimnalis. 

PHEBALIUM.  Six  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings. 
Peat,  sand,  and  loam. 

PHILADELPHUS.  Fourteen  spe- 
cies. Hardy  deciduous  shrubs.  Layers 
and  suckers.    Common  soil. 

PUILIBERTIA.  grandifiora.  Green- 
house evergreen  twiner.  Cuttings, 
Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

PHILLYREA.  Ten  species.  Half- 
hardy  evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings  and 
layers.    Common  soil. 

PHILOTHECA  auitralit.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrub.  Young  cut- 
tings.   Sandy  peat  and  sandy  loom. 

PUILYDRUM /omi^noraffi.  Green- 
boose  biennial.    Seed.    Loam  and  peat. 

PHLOGOCANTHUS  curoiflo- 
na.  Stove  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings. 
Light  rich  lonm. 

PHLOGOPUORA  fiM^icutosa.  Angle 
shades  moth.  This  is  a  night  moth, 
appearing  from  May  to  October.  The 
caterpillar  is  green,  spotted  with  white. 
Upper  wings  of  the  moth,  rosy  white. 
The  caterpillar  feeds  upon  the  Brassies 

tribe. 

P  HLOMIS.  Twenty- four  species. 
Hardy  and  half-hardy  evergreens  and 
herbaceous  perennials.  Cuttings.  Light 
rich  loam. 

PHLOX.  Forty-eight  species.  Hardy 
herbaceous.  Division  and  cuttings. 
Rich  loam.  P.  Drummondi  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  of  the  genus,  and  its  cul- 
ture is  thus  detailed  by  Dr.  Lindley : — 

«  The  seeds  should   be  sown  about 


the  end  of  March,  in  pots  filled  with% 
light  sandy  soil,  and  placed  on  a  mo- 
derate hot-bed,  or  in  a  cucumber  or  a 
melon  frame.  In  this  situation  they 
will  soon  germinate;  and  before  the 
first  rough  leaf  appears  they  should  be 
potted  oflT,  three  or  four  together  in  a 
large  sixty  pot,  placinff  the  plants  at 
equal  distances  round  the  side.  When 
potted,  they  should  be  returned  to  the 
frame,  and  kept  close  for  a  few  days, 
to  recover  from  the  eflfects  of  their  re- 
moval;  af\er  which  they  should  be 
gradually  hardened  off,  by  giving  them 
plenty  of  air  during  the  day  in  fine 
weather.  Finally,  about  the  beginning 
of  May,  they  should  be  removed  to  a 
cold  pit  or  frame,  where  they  can  be 
fully  exposed  during  the  day,  covering 
them  with  the  lights  only  at  night,  and 
in  bad  or  cold  weather.  About  the  end 
of  May,  when  all  danger  of  late  spring 
frost  is  over,  they  may  be  planted  in 
the  open  border.  The  ioil  into  which 
the^  are  transferred  should  be  either 
a  light  rich  sandy  soil  or  peat,  with 
which  a  little  well-rotted  dung  hai 
been  mixed.  The  plants  will  require 
to  have  a  little  water  once  or  twice 
aflef  they  are  planted,  e^ecially  if  the 
weather  is  dry  at  the  time;  but  it  is 
advisable  not  to  water  them  af^er  they 
are  once  well  established.  The  chief 
causes  of  failure  are,  sowing  the  seeds 
too  soon,  or  allowing  the  plants  to  get 
very  dry,  or  pot-bound,  before  they  are 
planted  out.  If  once  they  become 
stunted,  they  will  never  make  good 
plants;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
those  which  have  been  kept  in  too 
warm  a  place.** — Gitrd.  Chron.  It  may 
be  had  in  perfection  from  seed  sown  on 
a  rich  border,  latter  end  of  spring,  and 
cultivated  without  transplanting. 

PH(ENIX.  Date  Palm.  Eight  spe- 
cies. Stove  paluM.  Seed.  Rich  clayey 
loam. 

PHCENOCOMApro/(^<rd.  Stove 
evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings.  Peat  and 
sandy  loam. 

PHOLIDOTA.  Four  species.  Stove 
epiphytes.  Division  of  bulbs.  Wood 
and  moss. 

PHOTINIA.  Four  species.  Half 
hardy  evergreen  trees.  Ripe  cuttings. 
Loam  and  peat,  and  on  a  south  wall. 

PHYCELLA.  Eight  species.  Green- 
house bulbs;  but  they  will  grow  in  a 
warm  border  if  protected.  Seed  and 
offsets.    Loam  I  sdnd^  and  peat. 
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PHYLICA.  Thirty  •peelei.  Oreen- 
^oae  evergreen  ■hmbe. 

PHYLLIS  nobla,  Green-hoiise  ever- 
freen  shmb.  Cattinge.  Rich  oUyey 
loam. 

PHYLLOCLADUS  rhomboida- 
U»,  Green-house  evergreen  tree.  Ripe 
eattingt.    Loam  and  peat. 

PHYLLOMA.  Four  8peeiea,all  ever- 
greens. P.  atoiflorum  is  a  stove  tree ; 
the  others,  green-honse  shrobs.  Sackp 
9n.    Sandy  loam. 

PHYLLOPERTHA  horHeola,     The 

Srden  beetle.  It  is  thus  described  by 
r.  Curtis  :-*^' It  is  about  four  lines 
and  a  half  long,  and  three  broad.  Its 
elytra^  or  wing  cases,  are  reddish- 
brown,  shinii^,  and  do  not  reach  quite 
to  the  extremity  of  the  body ;  the  head 
and  thorax  are  dark  green.  It  appears 
on  the  leaves  of  the  apple  and  pear  in 
June,  feeding  on  the  very  youns  fluit. 
When  alarmed  it  feigns  death,  by  fall- 
ing on  its  back,  and  extending  its  legs 
in  a  stiffened  manner,  and  in  different 
directions.  The  female  deposits  her 
eggs  in  the  earth,  and  the  larva  feed 
on  the  roots  of  plants. 

The  only  metnod  we  are  acquainted 
with  of  lessening  the  numbers  of  these 
beetles,  is  to  collect  and  destroy  them 
early  in  the  morning,  or  late  in  the 
evening,  when  they  may  be  found  stick- 
ing to  the  plants,  and  they  can  readily 
be  seen  from  their  colour  and  size. 
During  the  day,  and  particularly  if  the 
weather  is  hot,  they  fly  about  with  great 
BwifUiess,  and  are  not  easily  caught.'*— 
Oard.  Chron. 

PHYSEMATIUM.  Two  species. 
Stove  herbaceous.  Division.  Peat  and 
loam. 

PUYSIANTUUSo/bcnt.  Stove 
evergreen  climber.  Seed  and  cuttings. 
Loam  and  peat. 

PHYSOCLAINA.  Twospecies. 
Hardy  herbaceous.  Seed  and  division. 
Common  soil. 

PHYSOPIPHON.  Fourspecies. 
Stove  epiphytes.  Division  of  bulbs. 
Wood  and  moss. 

PHYSOSTEGIA.  Seven  species. 
Hardy  herbaceous.  Division.  Rich  light 
loam. 

PHYSURUS  pietut.  Stove  shrub. 
Cuttings.    Light  rich  loam. 

PHYTELEPHAS  macrocarpa. 
Stove  evergreen  shrub.  Seed.  Peat 
and  loam. 

PHYTEUMA.     Twenty-three  spe- 


cies. Hardy  herbaceovs.  Seed  and 
division.    Common  soil. 

PHYTOLACCA.  Nine  spectea. 
Chiefl  V  Steve  herbaceous.  P.  decamdrm 
is  hardy  and  wide  spreading.  Seed  and 
cuttings.    Rich  light  soiL 

PIARANTHUS.  Seven  ipe> 
cies.  Stove  evergreen  shrubs.  Cat- 
tings  in  the  spring.  Sandy  loam  and 
lime  rubbish. 

PICK-AXE,  ihould  have  a  handle 
three  feet  and  a  half  long,  naade  of 
ash;  and  the  points  or  e(%ee  of  the 
head  should  be  of  well-steeled  iraa* 
There  are  three  varieties :— 1.  The  pick 
with  two  points,  for  loosening  hard  m< 
fkces.  2.  The  pick-axe,  for  cuttiaf 
through  roots  of^  trees  when  felling. 
3.  The  mattock,  with  one  pointed  awl 
one  flat  edge,  for  loosening  sor&ees, 
and  grubbing  up  roots. 

PICOTEE.    See  Carnation. 

PICRIDIUM.  Fourspecies.  Hardy 
herbaceous  and  annuals.  Diviakm  or 
seed.    Common  soil. 

PICTETIA.  Two  species.  Steve 
evergreen  shrubs.  Yeang  cattiaga. 
Loam  and  peat. 

PIERARDIA  duMs.  Stove  ever* 
green  tree.  Cuttings.  Sandy  loam  aad 
peat. 

FIERI 8  Cratagi,  Hawthorn,  oc 
Black-veined  Butterfly.  Is  white,  with 
black  ribs  or  veins  on  the  wings.  It  is 
very  much  like  Pontia  Braniem.  Tbe 
caterpillar  is  dirty  yellow,  hairv,  black- 
headed,  and  a  brown  stripe  down  its 
sides.  The  caterpillars  mould  several 
times,  and  they  are  usually  foand  on 
the  apple-tree,  whero  both  the  yellov 
eggs  and  caterpillars  may  be  found  in 
June.  The  caterpillars  draw  two  or 
three  leaves  together  with  a  web. 
These  should  be  iedulously  sought  for 
and  destroyed. 

PILEA  mutccta.  Stove  evergreea 
trailer.    Cuttings.    Common  aoil. 

PIMELEA.  Twenty-eight  speciea. 
Green-house  evergreen  shrubs.  Young 
cuttings.    Sandy  peat  and  loam. 

PIMPERNEL.    AAOgaUU, 

PINCKNEYA  pubetu;  a  beautiful  or 
rather  curious  southern  shrub,  scarcely 
suflicieotly  hardy  to  support  the  winters 
of  Pennsylvania.  Cuttings.  Sandy  peat^ 
beneath  a  south  wall. 

FINE-APPLE.  Anamuta.  The 
pine-apple  is  but  little  cultivated  in  the 
United  States,  though  it  is  probable  the 
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inereise  ef  wealth  and  loxarr  among 
OS,  may  ere  long  induce  its  culture  un- 
der gIaM»  in  common  with  the  grape, 
peach,  &c.,  though  the  same  neceesitj 
a*    in    England   does   not   exist-— our 

{>roximitj  to  the  tropics  enabling  us,  at 
east  on  the  seaboard,  to  obtain  the  pine 
in  tolerable  perfection,  and  at  a  tithe  of 
the  cost  of  producing  it  ourseWes ;  we, 
however,  insert  the  article  on  this  fruit 
as  it  stood  in  the  original  edition  of  this 
work* 

I  believe  the  most  successful  cultiTa^ 
lor  of  this  fruit  is  Mr.  Barnes,  gardener 
te  Lad  J  Rolle,at  Bicton,near  Sidmouth, 
and  to  that  excellent  horticulturist  I  am 
indebted  for  the  following  detail  of  his 
latest  system  of  culture  :^ 

Varieiiet: — ^We  cultivate  the  Queen 
pnnctpallj  for  fruiting  at  all  seasons. 
We  also  grow  a  few  of  the  large  black 
kinds,  which  are  all  of  easy  culture, 
and  may  be  grown  to  a  very  large  size 
indeed.  We  have  of  late  grown  the 
Queen  Pine  from  six  to  nearly  eight 
pounds  in  weight,  and  those  have  b^n 
produced  from  plants  of  only  a  few 
months'  growth.  The  other  varieties 
we  cultivate  are — the  Russian  Globe, 
English  Globe,  Enville,  Green  Olive  or 
St.  Vincent,  Montserrat,  Black  Ja- 
maica, Otaheite,  Brown-leaved  Sugar 
Loaf,  and  Black  Antigua,  only  two  or 
three  plants  of  each,  and  those  we  are 
about  reducing.  All  these  varieties  are 
of  easy  culture,  and  free  swellers,  ca- 
pable of  being  grown  to  a  great  weight. 
To  equal  a  Queen  of  six  pounds  weight 
they  ought  to  be  from  ten  to  fourteen 
pounds  weight  each  fruit,  but  we  only 
average  them  from  six  to  ten  pounds 
weight. 

"  Propagation, — I  have  practised  in 
my  time  various  methods,  but  my  pre- 
sent mode  is  only  by  suckers.  These 
are  pulled  off  immediately  the  fi'uit  is 
cot,  and  at  once  potted,  no  matter  what 
season  of  the  year  it  may  be.  ThuS)  as 
soon  as  a  fruit  is  ripened,  the  plant  is 
lifted  out,  and  another  at  once  planted 
in  its  place.  One  sucker,  or,  perlNips, 
two,  are  occasionally  left,  but  not  often. 
Those  taken  off  are  at  once  potted.  By 
this  practice  a  constant  succession  of 
plants  is  kept  up,  and  fruit  of  various 
ages.  I  never  care  for  the  erownt, 
though,  if  taken  off  in  due  time,  and 
potted  at  once,  in  well  sweetened  dry 
pulverized  earth,  they  will  make  equal- 
ly good  plants.    Of  coarse  the  snckera 


should  be  placed  in  the  same  kind  of 
earth,  not  aamp,  or  they  will  be  liable 
to  be  affected  at  the  base  with  rot  or 
mildew. 

«  Soi/.— The  pine  will  grow  well  in 
any  kind  of  turfy,  rooty,  well-sweetened 
pulverized  soil,  from  heath  soil  to  n 
heavy  clayey  loam.  I  make  chdice  of 
a  heathy  turf  when  obtainable,  with  the 
roots  and  its  natural  vegetation  all  with 
it ;  never  oreaking  it  until  at  the  pot- 
ting bench,  as  the  process  of  potting  is 
goinff.on.  Then  ire  break  the  sods, 
which  are  mostly  chosen  about  two  or 
three  inches  in  thickness,  in  such  kind 
of  pieces  as  we  can  thrust  into  the  pots, 
putting  in,  as  we  proceed,  some  pieces 
of  charcoal,  always  taking  care  to  drain 
the  pots  carefully,  which  is  one  of  the 
chief  essentials.  Our  drainage  is  prin- 
cipally coarae- charcoal,  averaginff  one- 
fourth  of  broken  rubbly  potsherds,  > 
which  are  placed  first  round  about  the 
bottom  i  then,  if  it  is  a  seven-inch  pot, 
for  a  sucker,  the  drainage  averages  two 
inches  at  least  j  and  if  fifteen  or  eight- 
eeo-inch  pots,  which  are  the  largest 
fruiting  pots  I  make  use  of,  the  drain- 
age is  employed  in  a  coarser  state,  and 
about  two  inches  more  of  it,  and  the 
soil  too  is  thrust  into  Uie  pots  rougher — > 
brambles,  furze,  bushes,  heath,  and 
grass  altogether — with  no  other  kind  of 
manure,  l^sides  an  occasional  lump  or 
handful  of  rubbly  charcoal,  merely  to 
fill  up  some  of  the  crevices.  It  i$  not 
rammedy  that  is  to  say,  not  pomti^^  or 
jammed  together  in  the  same  way  pot- 
ting is  too  often  done,  but  pushed  down 
as  we  proceed,  quietly.  Thus  the  soil 
is  really  a  whole  body  of  drainages- 
there  is  no  obstruction  either  to  the 
atmosphere  or  the  water.  I  have  no 
particular  time  or  season  for  shifting, 
potting,  or  repotting — we  do  all  these 
at  any  season  of  the  year,  whenever  we 
fancy  the  plants  seem  to  require  it« 
Never  shifty  plant,  or  repot,  but  twice 
at  the  most.  If  it  is  a  strong  spring 
sucker,  it  gets  with  me  but  one  potting 
from  the  sucker  pot  to  the  fruiting  pot. 
I  have  left  off  altogether  making  use  of 
any  kind  of  manure  with  the  earth  be- 
sides charcoal ;  excepting  to  free-grow- 
ing plants  occasionally  we  apply  weak 
liquid  manure — as  clear  as  wine — al- 
ways applying  it  in  a  tepid  state,  and  in 
the  growing,  warm  part  of  the  season. 
To  the  succession  plants  we  apply  it 
with  the   syringe  or  engine  over  the 
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whole  of  die  foliage  and  aarface  of  the 
plunging  materials. 

«  Th€  Bottom  Heat  is  at  all  times 
kept  very  moderate,  the  surface  loosen- 
ed often  with  a  pointed  stick,  or  two* 
pronged  fbrk,  so  that  there  is  no  ob- 
struction to  prevent  the  free  circulation 
of  the.  atmosphere.  As  to  stating  the 
exact  temperature  in  our  variable  dark 
olimate,  it  is  impossible — but  the  right 
side  is  to  aim  at  a  too  low,  instead  of 
overdoing  it ;  the  former  is  the  easiest 
to  be  got  over.  A  small  portion  of 
fermenting  or  plunging  materials,  kept 
in  a  kindlj  condition,  is  always  quite 
sufficient  to  command  bottom  heat 
enough.  My  fruiting  plants  have  about 
one  foot  eight  or  nine  inches  of  plung- 
ing materials,  and  stand  on  loose  bricks 
in  it ;  of  course,  as  the  season  and  tem- 
perature dC  the  interior  atmosphere 
alter,  so  does  the  bottom  heat,  under 
this  system ;  I  look  to  nature  for  the 
example.  I  cannot  inform  you  how 
strongs  or  to  what  extent,  the  manure 
water  ought  to  be  applied  to  plants  of 
such  or  such  an  age,  or  size,  or  va- 
riety— so  much  depends  on  a  variety  of 
circumstances ;  all  I  know  is,  what  to 
u>ply  to  those  I  have  under  my  own 
cnarge.  A  pot  or  two  of  good  ale,  or 
a  slice  of  beef  or  bacon  will  do  won- 
ders  with  a  hard-working,  strong, 
healthy-constituted  man — which  would 
not  be  likely  in  the  least  to  agree  with 
another  person,  afflicted  with  disease 
or  weakness. 

"  Tk€  Temperature  qf  the  Air, — I  at 
all  seasons  regulate  according  to  the 
light  we  receive,  never  ^ing  it  down  tc 
a  certain  degree.  Some  light,  still, 
mild  days,  even  in  late  autumn  or 
winter,  five  degrees  more  can  be  well 
afforded,  with  air,  than  in  a  dark,  cold, 
gloomy,  windy,  or  stormy  day,  could 
safely  be  applied  in  pummer.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  I  regulate  the  atmospheric 
interior  air  from  about  66^  to  75^,  the 
former  the  minimum  in  short  dark  days, 
and  the  latter  the  maximum  in  long 
light  days;  for  heat  without  light  is 
sure  to  cause,  in  time,  immaturity,  dis- 
ease, and  vermin. 

"  Diteaeee  and  Vermin, — By  follow- 
ing the  above  directions,  no  such  thing 
will  be  seen  or  known,  and  those  that 
are  already  troubled  with  either,  will, 
by  following  the  above  directions,  get 
very  soon  clear  of  either.'* 

To  this  jnode  of  Pine-growing  made 


easy,  but  little  need  be  added.  Tboee 
who  are  not  so  successful  in  keepiof 
their  pine-spples  free  from  SeeJe,  and 
other  diseases,  will  find  some  informa- 
tion on  those  points  under  their  respects 
ive  titles  in  other  pages  of  this  volume. 
I  will  -6nly  venture  to  add,  that  I  think 
growing  the  pine-apple  in  beds  is  pre- 
fierable  to  growing  it  in  pots ;  all  BCr. 
Bames*s  directions  being  adapted  to 
that.  I  also  think  Mr.  Barnes*a  maxi- 
mum temperature  rather  too  low,  and 
that  during  bright  sunny  weather,  and 
the  long  days  of  summer,  80^  may  be 
used  with  advantage.  In  BengaJ,  pine- 
apples ffrow  in  the  open  air  with  very 
little  cultivation,  and  attain  a  weight  of 
seven  pounds,  in  a  temperature  rang- 
ing between  the  extremes  ISO^  and  53^. 

PINE-TREE.    Pimu. 

PINEASTER  BEETLE.  See  Boe- 
trjfchit. 

PINGUICULA.  Six  species.  Bardy 
and  hajf^hardy  herbaceous.  Divinoa. 
Shaded,  boggy  soil. 

PINK.    JHantkm. 

Varietiee. — Tlicse  are  added  to  an- 
nually ;  but  the  following  are  first-rate 
flowers,  sufficient  for  any  amateur  :— 

Acme  (Brown's). 

Alpha  (Garrat's). 

Achates  (Neville's). 

Alfred  (Wallace's). 

Beauty  (Fairbairn's). 

Beauty  (Turner's). 

Conqueror  (Barrett's). 

Defiance  (Norman's). 

Dr.  Edwards  (Ottey's). 

Duke  of  Northumberiand  (Head- 
ley's). 

Duke  of  Wellington  (Normnn*e). 

Eclipse  (Brown's). 

Eclipse  (Bankell's). 

Encnantiess  (Neville's). 

Garland  (Brown's). 

Gauntlet  (Dawson's). 

Gem  (Hodge's). 

Grest  Briuin  (Waed's). 

Henry  (Norman's). 

Henry  (Wallace's). 

Lord  Brougham  (Acrea). 

Mary  Anne  (Jelf^s). 

Masterpiece  (Turner's). 

Miss  Kate  (Fairbairn's). 

Monitor  (Neville's). 

Ne  plus  Ultra  (Keanl). 

Omega  (Unworth's). 

One  Hundred  and  Thif^-A»nr 
(Brown's). 

One  Hundred  and  Sixtj'^iji  (Hodge^sj. 
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President  (Creed  *r.) 

Prince  Albert  (Legg's). 

Prinoe  of  Wales  (Wilmer*»). 

Qoeen  of  England  (HaleU). 

Roceana  ^Church*s). 

Triumphant  (Ibbet's). 

Warden  (White's). 

Characteristics  of  Excellence. — Flow- 
er circular  when  viewed  in  front ;  semi'> 
globular  in  profile,  and  uniform  in  sice 
on  the  same  plant.  Petals  stent,  smooth- 
edged,  esch  row  smaller  than  those  be- 
low it.  Colour,  ground  white ;  lacing, 
whatever  its  tint,  should  have  a  border 
of  white  beyond  it;  colour  of  the  lower 
limb  of  the  petal  extending  so  as  to  be 
seen  above  the  white  edge  of  the  petals 
above.     Lacing  unbroken. 

Htdwing  Varietie$,-'rM*  Fries  Movel, 
gives  these  directions: — 

**  Just  before  sunrise  open  carefully 
tiie  flower  to  be  operated  on,  and  ab- 
stract the  anthers  with  small  pincers. 
About  eight  or  nine  o'doiSk  place  the 
ripe  pollen  from  another  flower  upo^  its 
stigma,  and  repeat  this  two  or  three 
times  in  the  course  of  the  same  day.  If 
the  act  of  impregnation  has  taken  place, 
the*  flower  will  fade  in  twenty-four  or 
thirty-six  hours ;  but  if  Hot,  the  flower 
will  remain  in  full  beauty,  in  which 
case,  the  attempt  must  be  repeated. 
This  should  always  be  done  in  fine 
serene  weather,  and  care  should  be 
taken  to  defend  this  impregnated  flower 
from  rain  and  mists.  Plants  raised  from 
seeds  which  have  been  crossed  always 
bear  the  form  of  the  mother,  but  take 
the  colours  of  the  male  parent.  Fewer 
seeds  are  produced  by  art  than  by  na- 
ture alone ;  and  the  impregnated  flow- 
ers are  less  visited  by  bees  than  others." 
— GareL  Tlifag. 

Layering, — ^Mr.  J.  Mearns,  of  the 
Manchester  Zoological  Gardens,  says 
that  he  thus  conducts  this  operation  :^ 

*'  I  do  not  use  a  dibber  to  plant  with, 
but  my  forefinger ;  I  lay  the  lower  end 
of  my  slip  horizontally  upon  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  and  so  press  it  down  into 
it;  when  from  the  firmness  of  the  soil, 
the  slip  is  compelled  to  clip  round  the 
end  of^the  finger.  With  the  other  hand 
I  turn  up  the  top  to  its  perpendicular, 
and  press  the  lower  end  down  till  the 
tail  IS  about  half'sn  inch  beneath  the 
soil ;  I  then  mfake  the  soil  firm,  and  the 
operation  is  complete.  The  pipings 
are  best  left  with  no  other  attention 
after  planting,  besfdes  occasional  water- 


ing in  dry  weather,  and  keeping  them 
free  f>'om  weeds  till  the  time  for  plant- 
ing out,  which  may  be  done  at  any  time 
after  the  plants  are  perfectly  rooted ; 
the  usual  season,  however,  to  plant 
out  for  the  flowering' in  the  highest  per- 
fection is  September,  and  for  propaga- 
tion all  the  month  of  June,  even  to  the 
middle  of  July." — Oard,  Chron, 

My  Pipings,— ^In  selecting  the  grass 
(stems)  for  pipings,  strong  and  short 
jointed  shoots  should  be  chosen.  The 
piping  should  be.  cut  oflT  with  a  sharp 
knife  immediately  below  the  second  or 
third  joint  from  the  top  of  the  shoot,  and 
it  may  then  be  readily  disengaged  from 
the -two  leaves  which  surround  its  base, 
and  Which  are  commonly  termed  a 
sheath.  The  Ups  of  the  leaves  should 
be  shortened  for  the  sake  of  conve- 
nience, otherwise  when  planted  it  will 
be  difficult  to  prevent  the  hand  glaM 
from  resting  upon  them,  or  from  dis- 
turbing them  wnenever  \t  is  removed. 
As  the  pipings  are  prepared, they  should 
be  put  into  a  ba^n  or  pan  filled  with 
water  to  prevent  them  from  flagging  be- 
fore they  are  planted.  For  this  and 
similar  delicate  operations  the  cool 
hours  of  the  evening  are  most  suitable. 
In  planting  the  pipings  they  should  be 
pressed  firmly  into  the  soil  to  the  depth 
of  about  half  an  inch,  leaving  them 
an  inch  and  a  half  apart  every  way; 
and  afler  being  properlv  secur^,  they 
should  be  gently  watered  throueh  a  fine 
rose  to  settle  the  mould  closely  round 
the  stems,  and  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
become  thoroughly  dry,  a  bell  glass 
should  be  placed  over  them.  The  glass 
should  be  pressed  lightly  into  the  mould, 
to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  in- 
gress of  air.  In  sunny  days,  the  bed 
should  be  shaded  from  seven  to  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  five  or  six 
in  the  evening ;  and  if  there  is  any  ap- 
pearance'of  damp  amongst  the  pipings, 
the  glasses  should  be  occasionally  taken 
off  to  aHow  them  to  dry,  and  all  plants 
so  attacked  should  be  immediately  re- 
moved. It  is  very  probable  that  the 
pipings  will  not  require  to  be  watered 
until  the  greater  part  of  them  have  taken 
r6ot ;  should  watering,  however,  be  ne- 
cessary, the  leaves  must  be  allowed  to 
become  dry  before  the  glasses  are  re- 
placed. As  soon  as  roots  sre  formed 
the  hand  glasses  should  be  slightly 
raised  on  one  side,  and  may  be  gradu- 
ally withdrawn.    The   young   plants, 
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after  being  by  degreet  inured  to  the 
0«n,  may  be  tmnsplanted  six  inches 
aoart  in  an  open  bed  previoasYy  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose,  in  which  situa- 
tion they  may  remain  until  required  for 
planting  finally  in  the  beds,  where  they 
are  to  bloom. — Oard,  Chron, 

Sail  and  Manure. — Sandy  turTy  loam, 
such  as  the  top  spit  of  an  old  pasture, 
mixed  witb  one- fourth  its  bulk  of  old 
cow-dung,  makes  a  soil  very  beneficial 
to  this  flower.  Woollen  rags  mixed 
with  the  soil  are  also  strongly  recom- 
mended. 

Bed, — Raise  the  bed  six  inches  above 
the  soil  around,  and  formed  like  a 
pitched  roof,  thus :  The  compost  should 

Fig.  I^. 


be  at  least  a  foot  deep.    Plant  in  rows, 
and  twelve  inches  spart  each  way. 

After  CuUure,—*^  The  first  tllbg  to 
be  attended  to  will  be  to  thin  out  the 
flower-stems,  in  order  to  throw  more 
strength  into  those  which  are  left. 
When  the  plants  ore  weak  all  the 
stems  should  be  removed  but  one,  and 
on  a  plant  of  moderate  size  not  more 
than  three  should  be  retained.  These 
again  shouM  be  looked  over,  and  the 
lateral  flower-buds  removed  from  them, 
leaving  only  the  terminal  bud  and  the 
next  but  one  below  it ;  provided  these 
are  perfect  in  form,  all  the  rest  may  be 
pinched  off.  In  tying  up  the  stems  of 
pinks  and  other  plants  of  this  class 
great  judgment  is  required ;  in  fact,  de- 
lay is  better  in  this  instance  than  too 
much  hnste.  If  tied  too  high  at  first, 
the  stems,  as  they  lengthen,  are  pre- 
vented by  thd  ligature  from  growing 
erect,  and  become  crooked,  er  perhaps 
snap  oflT  at  the  joints.  They  should, 
therefore,  be  looked  to  every  day 
where  practicable;  and  if  there  is  the 
least  appearance  of  any  flower-stem 
having  become  crsmped  the  tie  should 
immediately  be  cut  loose.  The  safest 
way  is  to  secure  the  bush  to  the  flower 
stick,  to  which  the  stem  should  be 
loosely  tied  so  as  to  allow  it  perfect 
libert^  to  slide  through  as  it  increases 
in  height.  These  ligatures,  when  the 
plants  have  acquired  their  full  growth, 
can  be  easily  removed,  and  the  plants 


tied  close  withootibrther  hanr4.  Wlien 
the  forwardest  blooms  begin  to  expaad, 
hoops  should  be  fixed  across  the  bed,  to 
support  mats  or  any  other  lighter  mate- 
rial that  will  serve  to  protect  the  flow- 
ers either  from  the  rain  or  from  the  rtyt 
of  the  sun.  They  need  not,  however, 
be  shaded  earlier  than  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  or  later  than  five  or  six  in 
the  evening ;  but  if  there  is  the  least 
appearance  of  a  wet  night,  they  had 
better  be  covered  before  leaving  them. 
Should  the  sesson  be  dry,  they  will  re- 
quire r^ular  watering  between  te 
rows ;  rain  or  pond  water,  where  pro- 
cixrable,  is  always  to  be  preferred.  A 
little  clay  or  stiff  loam  placed  in  tiM 
form  of  a  margin  round  the  edge  of  the 
bed  would  serve  as  a  basin,  and  prevent 
the  water  from  escaping  into  the  path 
or  alley .^'—Gard.  cXron. 

PIN-PILLAR.    OpwUia  cwratwxnem. 

PINUS.  Fir  Tree.  Sixty-eight  spe- 
cies and  many  varieties.  Seed,  layen, 
inarching  or  grafting.  Sandy  loam  o« 
a  dry  subsoil.    See  Contferte. 

PIP,  in  floricnlture^  is  a  single  corolla 
or  flower,  where  several  grow  upon  a 
common  stem,  as  in  the  Polyanthus  and 
Auricula.  The  pips  thus  growing  to* 
gether  are  described  as  a  "fiMtg, 

PIPER.  Pepper.  Twenty-eevea 
species.  Stove  evergreen  shrubs.  Cel- 
tings  and  suckers;  loam  and  peat,  oii 
the  culture  of  the  Black  Pepper,  {P. 
nigrum,)  Dr.  Lindley  observes,  that 
« it  grows  luxuriantly  in  many  stovee, 
but  is  shy  in  ripening  its  frait.  This  ie 
probably  owing  to  the  uniform  moistnre 
which  is  kept  in  these  places.  It  should 
be  planted  in  a  large  tub  or  box  well 
drained,  all  the  strong  flower-bearing 
shoots  should  be  supported  with  stroag 
stakes,  and  the  small  useless  ones  cat 
away.  When  not  growing  much,  keep 
it  rather  dry,  and  give  it  a  slight  cheek, 
and  be  careful  not  to  give  it  too  much 
water  after  flowering.  Bottom  heat, 
particularly  when  growing,  is  indispea- 
sable." — Gard,  Chran, 

PIPERID6E,  the  Sarherry, 

PIPES  for  heating  horticaltaral  atnso> 
tures  are  jpreferably  made  of  cast  irea, 
painted  black.  Earthenware  has  htmm 
recommended  for  the  purpose,  bat  they 
are  so  much  more  liable  to  breakage 
and  leakage,  as  to  outweigh  any  origin*! 
saving  in  the  cost.  For  draining,  earthes 
pipes  with  a  bore  an  inch  in  diaaeiar 
are  the  beet. 
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Tabl«  of  tiie  qvtotitj  of  pipe,  foar  iatbei  diameter,  which  will  hett  one 
thoaMuid  cubic  feet  of  air  per  miaute,  any  required  number  of  degrees ;  the 
temp^ature  of  the  pipe  being  200^  Fahrenheit. 


Temperature  of 

Temperature  at  which  the  room  it  required  to 

external  air. 

be  kept. 

Fahr.  Scale. 

46« 
126 

60° 
160 

56° 

60® 

66° 

70«. 
269 

76° 
292 

80° 
828 

86° 
867 

90® 
409 

10« 

174 

200  229 

12 

119 

142 

166 

192  220 

261 

283 

318 

367 

899 

14 

112 

135 

169 

184  ,  212 

242 

274 

309 

347 

388 

16 

106 

127 

151 

176  204 

233 

266 

300 

837 

378 

18 

98 

120 

143  '  168  !  195 

226 

256 

290 

328 

368 

20 

91 

112 

135  160  1  187 

216 

247 

281 

318 

358 

22 

83 

106 

128 

162 

179 

207 

238 

271 

308 

347 

24 

76 

97 

120 

144  1  170 

199 

229 

262 

298 

337 

26 

69 

90 

112 

136 

162 

190 

220 

263 

288 

327 

28 

61 

82 

104 

128 

164 

18] 

211 

243 

279 

317 

30 

64 

76 

97 

120 

146 

173 

202 

234 

269 

307 

Freezing  point  32 

47 

67 

89 

112 

137 

164 

193 

225 

259 

296 

34 

40 

60 

81 

104 

129 

156 

184 

216 

249 

286 

86 

32 

62 

73 

96 

120 

147 

176 

206 

239 

276 

38 

26 

46 

66 

88 

112 

138 

166 

196 

230 

266 

40 

18 

37 

58 

80 

104 

129 

167 

187 

220 

255 

42 

10 

30 

60 

72 

96 

121 

148 

178 

210 

245 

44 

3 

22 

42 

64 

87 

112 

139 

168 

200 

235 

46 

' 

15 

34 

66 

79 

103 

130 

169 

190 

225 

48 

7 

27 

48 

70 

96 

121 

150 

181 

214 

60 

19   40 

62 

86  112 

140 

171 

204 

62 

11   32 

64 

77  103 

131 

161 

194 

To  aaceruin  by  the  above  Table  the  quaotit/  of  pipe  which  will  heat  one 
thouaaod  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute : — find,  in  the  first  column,  the  tempera- 
ture corresponding  to  that  of  the  external  air,  and  in  one  of  the  other  columns 
find  the  temperature  of  the  room ;  then  in  this  latter  column,  and  on  the  line 
which  corresponds  with  the  external  temperature,  the  required  number  of  feet 
of  pipe  will  be  found.    See  Hot  water  and  Simtm, 


PIPE-WORT.    EHoetttdcn, 

PIPING.  See  Pink  and  CanuOum 
fi>r  this  mode  of  propagation. 

PIPTANTHUS  nepalin$i*.  Hardy 
deeidaons  shrub.  Layers  and  cuttings. 
Rich  loam. 

PIPTOCLAINA  9%qdna.  Hardy  an- 
neal.   Seed.    Common  soil. 

PIQUERIA  trinervia.  Hardy  herb- 
aceous.    Dirision.    Light  rich  loam. 

PISCIDIA.  Jamaica  Dogwood. 
Two  speciee.  Stove  evergreen  trees. 
Cuttings.    Light  loam. 

PISCIKARY  is  another  name  for  a 
fish  pond,  wluoh  in  landscape  garden- 
ing comes  under  the  general  terms 
Wattr  and  Pond,  which  see. 

PISTACHIA.  Four  species  and 
more  varieties.  Hardy  and  halAhardy 
evergreen  and  deoidoops  trees.     Lay- 


ers and  iipe  cuttings;  light  rich  loam* 
Even  the  hardy  species  of  this  genus 
do  best  against  a  wall. 

PISTORIMA  Aitponica.  Hardv 
biennial.  Seed.  Light  well-drained  soil. 

PISUM.  Pea.  Seven  species  and 
many  varieties.  Hardy  annual  dirobers, 
except  the  herbaceous  perennials,  P. 
americantan  and  P.  marUUmtm,  Seed. 
Rich  dry  soil.    See  Pea, 

PIT,  in  the  Comervaiory/in  the  body 
of  soil  in  which  the  shrubs,  Ike.,  are 
[Wanted ;  in  the  Stove,  it  is  the  excava- 
tion in  which  is  the  tan,  or  other  mate- 
rial for  plunging  the  pots;  and  for 
Forcing,  it  is  a  structure  having  a  glass 
roof,  and  difiering  firom  a  forcing  frame 
only  in  being  larger,  and  with  sidea 
fixed  to  the  soil.  Pits  for  this  purpose 
were  usually  sunk  in  the  ground;  but 
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it  hat  been  juttly  obterfed,  tiiat  ^*  tank- !  door  in  the  back  wall,  and  the 


en  piti  are  incon?enient  to  get  at ;  there 
it  no  palling  their  saahea  off  and  on 
with  ease,  and  ventilation  is  trouble- 
aome.  Then,  again,  in  spite  of  all  that 
can  be  done,  they  will  always  be  damp ; 
and  althoagh  this  is  adTantageoaa  ror 
aome  purposes,  It  ia  destructive  to 
green-house  planta  'in  long  winters. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  inconveniences 
are  at  leaat  aa  considerable  as  the  ad** 
vantagea.  We  doobt.  whether  sunken 
pita  can  of\^n  be  tecommended  in  gar- 
dens."—Gford.  Chron, 

Under  the  various  titles. 3f«/ofi,  Cti- 
cumtnerf  Pine  AppU,  ^e^  descriptions  of 
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along  the  middle,  a  person  can  go  ia  at 
any  time  without  pushing  doWb  the 
sashes,  and  reaching  from  the  back  to 
the  front,  he  can  water  or  do  anything 
else  the  planta  may  require. 

"This  pit  is  extremely  nsefiil  for 
raising  seeds,  or  for  growing  sbmII 
green-house  plants,  and  keeping  tvck 
things  as  verbeneaa,  petuniaa,  and  acar- 
let  pelargoniums,  for  turning  oat  into 
the  flower  garden  during  the  aamBer 
months ;  or  by  dividing  4t  into  two  parts 
by  a  partition,  having  a  door  in  it,  o»e 
half  may  be  used  for  striking  cattrnga, 
raiaing  seeds,  or  keeping  plants,  which 


pita  suitable  for  their  cultivation  will  have  been  newly  potted  off,  and  the 
be  found.  The  following  outline  is  of  other  filled  with  well  establiahed  planu, 
one  for  various  purpoaes,  strongly  re-  requiring  more  light  and  air;  ao  that, 
commended  by  Mr.  R.  Fortune,  gar-  with  a  little  contrivance,  it  ia  aatoniah- 
dener  at  the  Cbiswick  Gardena :  J  ing  how  many  things  the  amatear  may 

do  in  a  small  place  like  this.'*— Gar^ 
Cnton» 

PITCAIRNIA.  Seventeen  epeciea. 
Stove  herbaceous.  Seed  and  aockeiv. 
Moss  potsherds.  They  are  really  epi- 
phytal. 

PITCHEIULEAF.  NeptmtkM  fk^i- 
Umpkora, 

PITCHER-PLANT.  N^enUm  dU- 
tUlatoria. 

PITTOSPORUM.  Eighteen  apeciea. 
Green-house  evergreen  shmba,  exeepC 
P,  toUra,  which,  matted,  will 
the  winter  south  of  Virginia.  Ripe 
tings.    Peat  and  loam. 

PLADERA.    Two  species, 
house  biennials.    Seed,  and  cultivated 
like  the  Balsam, 

PLAGIOLOBIUM.  Twospeciea. 
Green-house  evergreen  shmbs.  Yonng 
cuttings.    Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

PLASTER  OF  PARIS.  SeeGfpmm. 

PLANERA.  Two  apeciea.  Hardy 
deciduous  trees.  Lay  era  on  grafts  oif 
the  elm.    Light  loam,  near  water. 

PLANE  TREE.    Piataftm$. 

PLANK  PLANT.    BosHma  9cohpm 
dria. 

PLANTAIN  TREE.    Mttm. 

PLANTATION.  The  omavental 
diatribution  of  treea  is  considered  voder 
the  titles  Clump,  Wood,  4^.  ;  and  hers 
will  be  oonaidered  only  a  few  practical 
detaila  relative  to  the  planting  and  ■»>• 
nagement  of  ^eea. 

StUction, — Oor  guide  in  tbia  meat  be 
the  nature  of  the  aoil.    If  ckalk  is  a 

erincipal  constitneotof  this,  tbs  beeck, 
irchy  and  sah  moat  be  the  treea 


«,  stagea  and  back  and  front  ahelf ; 
bi  passage  along  the  middle;  c,  pro- 
posed tank  ;  d,  propoaed  ventilatora. 

The  width  of  the  pit  ia  nine  feet; 
and,  aa  the  aketph  is  drawn  from  mea- 
aurement,  any  one  may  eaaily  aacertain 
the  different  proportions. 

The  two  stagea  are  made  of  wood, 
having  cross  bars,  aa  aeen  at  a,  and  up- 
right bearera  on  each  aide  of  6.  The 
amall  shelf  in  front  is  supported  by  a 
bracket,  which  alao  aupporta  the  hi>t 
water  pipes ;  and  the  back  ahelf  might 
be  supported  in  the  same  manner,  al- 
though in  this  instance  it  ia  formed  out 
of  the  thickness  of  the  back  wall.  The 
only  improvement  in  ita  construction, 
is  to  have  a  large  tank  in  aome  conve- 
nient place  in  front,  aa  at  c,  to  receive 
the  rain  which  falls  on  the  roof;  and  also 
some  wooden  ventilatpra  in  the  back  and 
front  wall  at  d,  which  could  be  opened 
at  those  timea  when  it  is  not  prudent  to 
draw  down  the  aaabea.    By  kafing  the 
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adored ;  if  claj^tbe.oak ;  if  rich  loam, 
the  elm.  In  rooict  situational  the  alder, 
aaJlow,  and  willow;  and  in  moantain, 
and. dry  soiled  districts,  all  the  hardy 
coniferc,  the  birch  and  the  ash.  Peat, 
if  well  drained,  will  bear  the  Scotch  fir ; 
and  the  Spanish  chestnut  will  flourish 
OD  light  sheltered  loam'.  On  the  pooi;- 
est  and  lightest  soils,  if  well  drained, 
the  larch  will  establish  its^f..  Similar 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  soil  in 
locating  the  shrubs.  Rhododendrons 
delight  in  shade  and  lea^mook) ;  and 
otben  have  their  particular  soils,  of 
which  information  will  be  found  in  other 
pages,  under  their  appropriate  titles. 

Jlfofittrss.  — Trees,  like  all  other 
plants,  are  benefited  bj  being  appro- 
prtat«ljr  manured ;  their  growth  is  thus 
accelerated,  and  contrary  to  old  opin- 
ions, it  is  found  that  the  wood  of 
quickly-growing  trees  is  more  durable, 
and  more  tough  than  that  of  trees  of 
the  aame  species  which  hare  vegetated 
more  tardily.  Calcareous  matter  ia  al- 
ways required  by  trees;  and  my  brother, 
Mr.  Cuthbert  Johnson,  has  truly  stated 
that  on  the  poor  hungry  heath  lands, 
sncb  as  those  of  Norfolk,  Surrey,  and 
the  north,  which  contain  hardly  k  trace 
•f  carbonate  of  lime,  they  find  that,  by 
dreesing-  with  chalk  or  marl,  land  in- 
tended for  planting,  the  growth  of  the 
trees  is  very  materially  increased ;  and 
more  recently,  as  in  the  forest  of  Damaf> 
way  in  Scotland,  the  planters  have 
foond  the  greatest  advantage  from  plac- 
ing only  a  handful  of  lime  (about  four 
buabels  per  acre  is  sufficient)  in  the  soil 
under  the  plants.  By  this  means  the 
yooBg  trees,  they  say,  are  forced  for- 
ward ;  that  is,  they  are  supplied  with 
the  cart>onate  of  lime  at  tlie  very  period 
of  tlieir  growth,  when  their  roots,  from 
want  of  extent  and  vigour,  are  least 
able  to  absorb  ft-om  the  soil  the  portion 
of  this  earth  so  essential  for  their  healthy 
growth.  And  it  is  precisely  such  heath 
soils  ss  those  to  whicl)  I  mve  alluded 
as  being  so  materially  benefited  by  the 
application  of  lime,  chalk,  or  marl 
(which  also  contains  chalk),  that  are 
found,  when  examined  in  their  natural 
state,  to  be  nearly  destitute  of  carbon- 
ate of  lime. 

It  is  for  the  same  reasons  that,  in 
the  early  state  of  theftr  growth,  timber 

eantations  are  benefited  ao  materially 
r  being  manured  with  organic  mat- 
fiiet  well  known  to  thos*  who 


plant  for  merely  ornamental  purpose^ 
and  it  is  because  all  timber  trees  con- 
tain phosphate  of  lime  in  very  con- 
siderable proportions,  that  crushed 
bones  are  found  to  be  so  excellent  a 
fertilizer  for  them  ;  and  hence  one  rea* 
son,  why  it  haa  long  been  a  well-known 
fact,  that  by  boryine  dead  animals  un- 
der trees  oearlv  exhausted  for  want  of 
nourishment,  those  ^rees  will  alraoat 
invariably  be  considerably  revived,  and 
send  oiit  theiir  shoots  with  unusqal  vi- 
gour ;  and  how  essential  the  presence 
of  phosphate  of  lime  is  to  their  growth, 
may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact,  that 
this  sal^  constitutes  45  per  cent,  of  the 
ashes  of  the  oak  ;  35  in  those  of  thd 
hatel ;  16.75  of  the  poplar ;  23  in  the 
hornbeam ;  13  per  cent,  in  Uiose  of  the 
fir. 

These  chemical  examinations  natu- 
ratly  support  the  conclusion  to  which  I 
have  long  come  in  my  own  experiments, 
that  in  all  plantations  of  timber  treesy 
both  on  the  score  of  profit  and  of  orna- 
ment, it  is  in  almost  all  situationa  de- 
sirable to  assist  the  growth  of  the  young 
trees  by  4  small  addition  of  manure. 
On  a  large  scale  this  must  be  chiefly 
confined  to  the  pse  of  the  earths,  either 
lime,  chalk,  or  marl,  according  to  their 
respective  local  val he;  and  for  this 
purpose  a  email er  proportion  per  acre 
of  any  kind  of  manure  is  of  much  great- 
er value  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
I  have  usually^  under  every  plant,  mere- 
ly applied  asnudl  shovelful  of  tolerably- 
rotted  stable  dung,  stiVring  it  up  with 
the  mould  ;  and,  as  these  experiments 
were  priacipally^made  on  a  poor  hungry 
gravelly  soil,  deariy  destitate  of  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  I  havo  usually  added  to  the 
beach  plants,  instead  of  the  farm-yard 
manure,  a  small  quantity  of  chalk. 

Trenching. — In  preparing  the  land 
for  plantations,  the  same  chemical  ex- 
amination of  the  composition  well  illua- 
trates  the  advantages  •  derived  hv  the 
plant,  from  merelpr  previously  stirring 
the  soil ;  since  it  is  evident  that  when 
the  constituents  of  the  young  trees  are 
contained  in  it  in  only  very  limited  pro- 
portions, in  such  case  the  more  easily 
their  roots  are  enabled  to  penetrate  in 
search  of  that  necessary  nourishment, 
the  more  rapid  will  be  their  growth. 

Previous  trenching  of  the  soil  also 
condnces  to  the  healthy  growth  of  treee 
in  more  ways  than  one.  It  renders 
them  less  subject  to  iigury  from  want 
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of  moktnre  in  the  heatt  of  ■Qmmer ; 
^e  atmosphere  more,  freely  finds  access 
to  their  roots;  and  not  .only  yields  its 
watery  vapour  in  the  warmest  weather 
for  their  service,  but  its  gases^  so  es- 
sential to  their  very  existence,  are  also 
in  a  similar  manner  more  readily  ab- 
sorbed. 

Drainfng-.-r-The  most  neslected,  yet 
most  important)  of  all  the  branches  of 
forest  cQiture,  is  draining*  This  ought  to 
be  done  thoroughly  before  planting ;  but 
if  it  has  been  neglected,  may  be.done 
at  any  time,  the  sooner  the  better,  and 
the  effects  will  surprise,  in  a  year  or 
two,  even  the  most  sanguine.  I  have 
seen  larch  pI&ntations,^y  draining  only, 
converted  from  sickly  worthless  trees 
to  thri?ing  valuable  woodlands. 

Planting,—*' Too  little  attention ,"^ 
Mr.  C.  Johnson  justly  observes,  '*  is 
usually  paid  by  planters  in  the  choice 
of  their  plants,  the  manner  in'  which 
they  have  been  reared,  and  in  the  care 
of  their  removal.  Instead  ef  attending 
to  the  acquired  habits  of  the  tree,  it  is 
a  very  common  practice  for  the  plants 
to  be  bouffht  of  some  nurseryman  who 
has  reared  them  in  a  warm  rich  bottom, 
and  then,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
when  the  trees  are  transplanted  to  a 
cold,  poor,  hungry,  exposed  soil,  a 
large  proportion  of  them  are  sure  to 
perish,  or,  if  they  live,  matiy  become 
stunted  or  stag-headed. 

«  There  are  other  very  common  ei^ 
rors,  of  which  I  have  long  noticed  the 
ill  effects;  for  instance,  the  want  of 
eare  with  which  the  roots  of  the  young 
trees  are  deposited  in  the  eartn,  and 
the  unnecessary  length  of  time  which 
is  suffered  to  elapse  between  the  period 
when  the  plant  is  taken  from  the  nur- 
sery and  replanted.  I  have  always 
found  the  good  effect  of  causing  the 
roots  of  the  young  plant  to  be  carefully 
arranged  and  spread  out  before  the 
earth  is  thrown  in  upon  then>--the 
Qsually  heedless  way  in  which  the  roots 
are  thrust  into  the  hole,  and  perhaps 
broken  or  materially  bruised  in  the  act 
of  treading  in  the  earth  upon  them,  is 
of  necessity  prejudicial  to  the  young 
plant;  and  then,  again,  a  still  more 
negligent  practice^  that  of  ploughing 
in  the  young  trees,  is  too  often  adopted 
on  a  large  scale,  by  which  the  plants 
are  still  more  hastily  deposited  m  the 
soil,  and  are  neither  fixed  wHh  suffi- 
cient firmness  in  the  ground ,  ner  even 


placed  in  an  vpright  position.* 

There  is  certainly  no  economy  in  this 
hasty  mode  of  planting;  the  troee  perisli 
in  great  numbers ;  they  linger  lor  years 
without  vigour ;  have  to  be  replaced  at 
a  considerable  expense;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  owners  lose  all  the  ad-~ 
vantage  which  might  have  been  ensured 
firom  a  more  skilfully  obtained  rapidity 
of  growth.  In  planting  on  a  laigo 
scale,  the^same  pains  ai^  care  siboud 
be  taken-as  in  inserting  a  riimb  in  the 
parterre. 

Pr^^ng, — ^If  care  be  taken  to  rub 
off  ill-placed  shoots  in  the  early  siafes 
of  a  tree's  growth,  no  aftor-pmning— 
no  extensive  application  of  the  knift 
and  saw-^will  be  required,  except  in 
case  of  casualties.  When  a  large  l»anch 
requires  amputation,  it  is  best  to  leave 
a  stump  projecting  a  fall  fbot  from  the 
stem.  The  (ace  of  the^wound  should 
be  towards  the  ground,  and  the  edges 
trimmed  smooth  with  a  very  aharp 
knife. 

PLASHING  is  «  a  mode  of  repatnng 
or  modifying  a  hedge  by  bending  down 
a  portidn  of  ihe  shoots,  cutting  them 
half  through  near  the  ground  to  render 
them  more  pliable,  and  twisting  them 
among  the  upright  stems,  so  as  to  render 
the  whole  more  effective  as  a  fence, 
and  at  the  same  time  preserve  all  the 
branches  alive.  For  this  pnrpooe  the 
branches  to  be  pi  ashed  fior  bent  down, 
must  not  be  cot  more  than  half  throegh, 
in  order  that  a  sufficient  portion  of  asp 
may  rise  op  from  the  root  to  keep  alive 
the  upper  part  of  the  branches. 

"  Where  hedges  are  properly  ferssed 
and  kept,  they  can  very  seldom  reqoirn 
to  be  plashed.'' — Farm,  Ene, 

PLATANTHERA.  Thirteen  speciee. 
Hardy  orohids,  except  the  stove,  P. 
ituanna,  and  the  green-house.  P.. 
Seed.    Loam,  peat,  and  chalk. 

PLATANUS.  Plane-Tree.  Two 
cies  and  three  varieties.  P.  orientalts 
does  not  suffer  firom  the  disease  whkth 
has  of  late  years  attacked  one  indigo- 
nous  species.  Hardy  decidnons 
Layers,  cuttings,  and  seed.  Comi 
light  soil.  , 

PLATYCARPIUar 
Stove  evergreen  tree.    Cuttings, 
and  loam'. 

PLATYCHH^UM  eOsian 
house  evergreen  shrab.     Tomif 
tings#  Sandy  loam  and  pent. 
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PLATTLOBIUM.  Six  tpecies. 
Green-hoQM  evergreen  shnibt.  Seed. 
SmndjT  peat  and  a  little  loam. 

PLATYLOPHUS /r(fo/tefttt.  White 
atb.  Green-hoase  erergreen  tree.  Ripe 
cuttingt.     Loam  and  peat. 

PLATYSTEMON.  Two  species. 
Htrdj  snnuals.    Seed.    Sandy  loam. 

PLATYSTIGMA/tfMortf.  Hall^hardy 
berbaceoos.    DiTision.    Sandy  loam. 

PLATYSTYLIS.  Three  soeoies. 
Hardy  herbaoeoas.  Division  and  seed. 
Light  loam. 

PLEASURE-GROUND  is  a  colle6tiTe 
name  for  that  combination  of  parterres, 
lawns,  shrubberies,  waters,  arboars,  &c. 
which  are  noticed  individaally  in  these 
pages.  One  observation  may  be  ap- 
plied  to  all — ^let  congmity  preside  over 
the  whole.  It  is  a  great  ftult  to  have 
any  one  of  those  portions  of  the  plea- 
sure  gh>and  in  eicess;  and  let  the 
whole  be  proportioned  to  the  residence. 
It  is  qnite  as  objectionable  to  be  over- 
gardened  as  to  be  over-honsed.  Above 
all  things  eschew  what  has  aptly  been 
termed  gingerbread-work.  Nothing  of- 
fends a  person  of  good  taste  so  much 
as  the  divisions  and  sub-divisions  we 
are  sometimes  compelled  to  gase  on 
«  with  an  approving  smile." 

PLKCTRANTHUS.  Six  spe- 
cies. The  annual  and  biennial  species 
by  seed ;  the  shrubs  and  herbaceous  by 
cattings.  All  in  rich  light  loam.  They 
are  all  tenants  of  either  the  green-bouse 
or  stove. 

PLECTRITiS  congetta.  Hardy  an- 
nual.    Seed.    Common  soil. 

PLECTRONIA  eorfmbota.  Green- 
house evergreen  tree.  Cuttings.  Loam 
and  peat. 

PLEROMA.  Four  species.  Stove 
evergreen  shrobs.  Young  cuttings. 
Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

PLETHORA.  See  Extravatated  Sap, 

PLEURANDRA.  Seven  species. 
Green-house  evergreen  shrubs.  Ripe 
cuttinj^s.     Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

PLEUROTHALLIS.  Twenty-three 
species.  Stove  epiphytes.  Division. 
Wood  and  moss. 

PLOCAMA  pendula.  Green-house 
erergreen  shrub.  Cuttings.  Loam  and 
peat. 

PLOUGHMAN'S  SPIKENARD. 
BiueharU, 

PLUM.    Prunut  dometiica. 

Varieties. — One  hundred  and  twenty- 

seren  are  coltivated  in  the  Gardens  of 

30 


the  London  Horticultural  Society  at 
Chiswick.  The  fbllowing  limited, 
though  select  number^  we  extract  from 
the  catalogue  of  the  old  Landreth  Nur- 
series.    (See  p.  466.) 

The  descriptions  and  cuts  of  a  few 
choice  kinds  may  aid  those  about  to 
plants  in  selecting  with  advantage. 

Fig.  130. 


WASHiKOTDir.  iSohnar^M  Washing' 
ton.)  (Fig.  130.)  «  This  is  an  Ameri- 
can seedling,  accidentally  produced  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  Its  great  sixe 
and  beautiful  appearance,  at  once  intro- 
duced it  into  general  culture ;  it  must 
be  confessed,  there  are  many  of  greater 
merit,  though  but  few  of  more  prepos- 
sessing aspect. 

'*Skln  yellow,  or  vello wish-green, 
when  fully  matured  dotted  with  red. 
Flesh  yellow,  separating  freely  from 
the  stone.  The  tree  is  of  vigorous 
growth,  hardy,  and  well  suited  to  our 
climate.*' — Rural  Reg. 

Columbia.  (Fig.  131.)  <<  An  admi- 
rable plum,  well  worthy  of  its  name  ; 
raised  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  Hudson, 
New  York,  who  has  doubly  served  us 
by  producing  another  first  rate  plum, 
*  Lawrence's  Fsvorite.'  The  Columbia 
is  a  free  bearer,  fVuit  of  the  first  class, 
both  as  regards  sixe  and  quality.  Skin 
purple,  abounding  in  bloom.  Flesh 
orange.  Ripe  at  Philadelphia  close  of 
Aogu8t."->iciira/  Reg, 
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Plums.'— ExPLAJTATioir  07  ABBBEyiATioRSw— Cof( 
p  purple.    Siz€,--^L  large  ;  i(  medium. 

*  American  Seedlings  qf  acknowledged  merit. 


PLU 
7  yellow;  b  Use  $  r  red; 


NAME. 


Apricot  plum  . 
*  Bingham's  Egg  . 
*Bolmar>8  Waahingtoa 
*Bleeker>8  Red  • 
Blue  Gage 
•BreToort'8  Purple 
*Bleeker'8  Gage  . 
Coe'8  Golden  Drop 
*Cooper*8  Red  American 
*Columbia 
Damson,  Yellow 
Gage,  Yellow 
*Gag6,  Scarlet 
•Gage,  Schuyler't 
*G«ge,  Prince's  Imperial 
Goliah    . 

*HuIiag'8  Superb  • 
•Jefferson 

Red  Magnum  Bonum 
White  Magnum  Bonum 
Morocco  Plum 
Nectarine  Plum 
Orieans,  Red 
Orleans,  Early 
Prune,  German 
•Verplanck's  Purple 
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CoKl  GoLDEir  Drop,  0/  Hooker,  Lind- 
Utiff  and  o<A«rs.— Coe'8  Imperial,  Coe*8 
Seedlingr&c.  (Fig.  132,)  «Mr.  Coe, 
a  market  gardener  ofNorfolk,  England, 
who  raiaed  this  plnin,  has  perpetaated 
hia  name  by  aaaociatidn  with  it.  Many 
varietiea  hare  been  subseqaentlj  pro- 
dvced,  but  few  of  them  have  as  high 
daioM  to  regard,  as  the  Golden  Drop-^ 
iadeed  U  baa  been  pronoanced  superior 
to  any  late  plnm  coltirated  in  Britain. 

**  The  fniit  ia  of  extra  large  sise, 
licb,  and  in  the  opinion  of  competent 
jodgea,  not  inferior  to  the  celebrated 
Green  Gage,  to  approach  which  in 
qnality,  b  naeally  deemed  high  merit. 
Skin  greeniah  yellow,  apottc^  on  the 
amny  aide  with  violet  and  crimson. 
Fleab  firm,  adhering  to  the  stone.  The 
treela  of  vigoroas  habit,  and  has  proved 
well  sotted  to  the  middle  States." — 
RmralReg, 

iMPSftiAL  Gaoc,  (Prinee^i  hnperial.) 
(Fig.  133.)  «  This  ia  a  seedling  from 
the  Green  Gage,  raised  by  the  late  Mr. 
Prince,  of  Floahing,  New  York,  and 
baa  received  much  praise.  Tbe  tree  is 
of  robust  habit ;  fruit  larger  Uian  the 
GreeB  0«ge>  and  of  good  quality.  Ken- 


rick  cites  a  single  tree  at  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  the  fruit  of  which,  for  several 
successive  years,  aold  for  $40  to  $60. 
Downing  says  it  is  particulariy  fitted  for 
light  dry  aoils,  and  that  on  heavy  lands 
it  is  often  insipid. 

"  Skin  light  green,  when  fully  ma- 
tured inclining  to  yellow,  with  a  profu- 
aion  of  bloom.  Flesh  green,  and  of  a 
sprightly  flavour.    Ripens  at  Pbiladel- 

ghia  late  in  August.    It  is  a  liberal 
earer,  and  nday  be  safely  recommended 
as  a  desirable  variety." — Rural  Reg, 

Fig.  134. 


Green  Gage,  qf  the  EnglUh  and 
American  gardent.  (Fig.  134.)  There 
is  no  plum  better  known  (and  none 
more  worthy  of  being  known)  than  tbe 
Green  Gage,  which  derived  its  name 
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from  a  family  of  the  name  of  Gage  who 
obtained  it  in  France,  where  it  is  popu- 
larly termed  the  Reine  Claude,  (or 
Queen  Claude,)  afler  the  wife  of  Francis 
I.  Those  qualified  to  give  an  opinion 
on  the  subject,  have  declared  it  to  be 

Fig.  135. 


the  best  plum  known  in  Eftglmd.  The 
size  is  below  medinm.  Skin  greea, 
inclining  to  yellow  when  fully  ripe,  and 
occasionally  marbled  with  red.  Bipe 
middle  of  Aogust. 


Fig.  136. 


.TcFFEESoir.  (Fig.  136.)  This  excel- 1 
lent  variety  is  the  product  of  the  late  | 
Judge  Buel  of  Albany,  so  long  and  so 
favourably  associated  with  the  "  Culti- 
vator." Mr.  Downing,  whose  opinion 
has  great  weight  with  us,  says,  if  he 
were  asked  which  he  thought  the  most 
desirable  and  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
dessert  plums,  he  should  undoubtedly 
give  the  name  of  this  new  variety.  He 
thinks  it,  when  fully  ripe,  nearly  if  not 
quite  equal  in  flavour  to  the  Green  Gage 
— « it  is  as  large  as  the  Washington, 
more  richly  and  deeply  coloured,  being 
dark  yellow,  uniformly  and  handsomely 
marked  with  a  fine  ruddy  cheek.  It  is 
about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  later  than 
the  Washington,  ripening  the  last  of  Au- 

Jfust,  when  it  has  the  rare  quality  of  hang- 
ng  long  on  the  tree,  gradually  improv- 
ing in  ftivour.»»— "fVtitff  qf  Amerua.*' 
Maokvm  Bonvm ,  (Yellow  Egg.)  (Fig. 


1 36.)  These  are  the  two  popular 
for  a  variety  very  generally  cultivated 
in  France  and  England,  and  knewa  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  the  gardeos  of 
our  sea-beard.  It  is  an  attractive  variety, 
and  though  by  no  means  equal  iu  poiat 
of  quality  to  many  less  prepoeoosn^, 
is  nevertheless  in  hish  repute.  Skia 
yellow.  Flesh  closely  united  to  tbo 
stone,  sub-acid  until  dead  ripo,  wboo 
the  flavour  is  highest.  It  is  aa  oxoel* 
lent  preserving  plom— ita  Uife  aiae 
adding  to  its  merit  in  thatparti<mlar. 

Propagation  6y  Seed, — Thic  viode  is 
adopted  for  raising  stocks  and  bow 
varieties.  For  the  latter  purpoeo  cfoa^ 
impregnation  has  been  succeesivoly 
pursued,  attention  being  paid  to  thie 
suggestions  offered  under  tbo  titlo  Bf' 
bridizing^  Sow  in  October,  ia  ri^ 
light  loam,  in  drills  twelve  incliea  apart 
aad  two  inches  deep,  whea  two-year 
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•Jd  buds  may  be  taken  from'  them  and 
inMited  on  older  trees  early,  to  aecer- 
tain  the  value  of  the  firait.  At  two  years 
old  they  are  alto  fit  to  be  ttockf  for 
badding  or  grafting. 

Grating  and  fiuddifi^.— The  former 
M  to  be  done  in  July  or  March,  and  the 
latter  in  July  or  August. 

Suckert, — Damtona  and  bollacea  are 
laually  raised   in  this  mode>  without 
*   grafting  or  budding. 

Laftrs  of  the  young  wood  may  be 
made  at  any  time  between  -November 
and  March.  In  twelve  months  they  are 
established,  and  may  be  separated  from 
the  parent. 

**  Planting  and  Culture, — The  season 
for  planting  all  the  sorts  of  plum-trees, 
is  any  time  in  open  weather,  from  the 
&11  of  the  leaf  until  the  approach  of 
tegetktion  in  spring.  ( 

«  The  trees  of  all  the  varieties  will 
SQceeed  in  any  common  soi)^  and  in  any 
opea  exposure.  Those  for  walls  should 
generally  have  an  east  or  southwest 
wall  for  some  of  the  choicest  sorts ;  and^ 
some  may  also  be  planted  against  a 
north  wall,  to  fiimish  some  late  fruit ; 
and  those  for  espaliers  may  be  planted 
aroond  any  of  the  open  quarters,  as 
may  also  the  standards. 

«  Plant  the  wall  and  espalier  trees 
eighteen  feet  distance ;  though  if  the 
walls,  &e.,  are  rather  low,  twenty  feet 
distance  will  be  requisite,  that,  in  de- 
&Blt  of  a  proper  height  of  walling,  there 
may  be  more  scope  to  train  the  branches 
bonsontally.  If  the  trees  thus  planted 
are  quite  young,  being  only  of  one 
year's  shoot  from  the  grafting  or  bud- 
<ttng,  they  should,-  in  March,  be  headed 
down  to  four  or  five  eyes,  to  force  out 
lower  horizontals  in  the  ensuing  sum- 
mer, whichj  according  as  they  advance 
in  length,  train  them  in  horizontally  at 
foil  length*  unless  you  would  forward  a 
fortber  supply  of  lower  branches  as  fast 
as  possible,  when  you  may  pinch  the 
yoang  shoot,  in  May,  down  to  a  few 
eyes.  Each  will  throw  out  several  late- 
rals the  same  year,  which  train  also 
horiaontally  at  full  length  during  the 
Bomraer's growth;  and  in  winter  pniniqg 
est  not  only  any  fore-right  and  back 
shoots,  but  train  in  all  the  regular  ones 
at  fall  length ;  for  the  branches  of  these 
trees  must  be  shortened  only  occasion- 
ally, to  procure  wood  to  fill  vacancies; 
because  the  branches  always  form  fruit 
spore  first  tpwards  their  extreme  parts, 


which  would  be  destroyed  by  shorten- 
ing. So  that,  after  having  shortened 
the  first  and  second  year's  shoots  occa>- 
sionally  as  above,  and  thereby  procured 
a  proper  set  of  lower  horizontals,  to 
give  the  head  its  first  form,  let  the 
whole  then  be  trained  in  entire,  about 
four,  five,  or  six  inches  asunder;  and, 
according  as  the  trees  shoot  every  sum- 
mer, train  in  a  necessary  supply  of  the 
regular  shoots  to  fill  the  wall,  fcc. ;  nt 
the  same  time  retrench  superfluities  and 
irregular  wood — still  at  foil  length  at 
the  above  distance.  For  all  plums  bear 
principally  upon  spurs  half  an  inch  or 
an  inch  long,  arising  from  the  sides  of 
the  branches,  from  one  or  two  to  many 
years  old.  When  trained,  always  at 
fall  length ;  but,  if  shortened,  they 
would  throw  out  a  multiplicity  of  use- 
less wood,  and  hardly  any  fruit-spurs.  \ 

*<  The  wall  and  espalier  plum-trees 
should  be  pruned  every  summer  and 
whiter.  \ 

<<  Standard  plum-trees  may  be  trained 
both  as  full  standards  and  half>stand- 
ards,  budding  or  grafting  the  former 
six  feet  high,  and  the  latter  only  three 
or  four ;  or  both  kinds  may  be  worked 
low  in  the  stock,  and  the  first  shoot 
trained  to  those  heights  for  a  stem, 
then  let  them  branch  away  and  form  a 
head. .  These  standards  may  be  planted 
both  in  the  garden  and  orchard,  at  from 
about  twenty  to  thirty  feet  distance." — 
Abercrombie^ 

Forcing. — To  obtain  an  early  crop, 
in  March  or  April,  trees  planted  in 
large  tubs  are  to  be  preferred  ;  but  for 
the  general  crop,  in  May  or  June,  the 
trees  are  best  planted  in  the  borders  of 
the  stove.    Mr.  Loudon  says  that : — 

<<  For  a  crop  to  ripen  in  the  second 
week  in  May,  the  house  must  be  co- 
vered in  early  in  January,  commencing 
with  a  temperature  of  429  of  Fahrenheit 
for  the  first  fortnight;  after  which  the 
heat  may  be  gradually  raised  to  62^,  at 
which  it  may  continue  until  the  flowers 
make  their  appearance.  During  this 
time  frequent  changes  of  air  must  be 
admitted  to  strengthen  the  bloom ;  and 
the  crop  will  be  rendered  more  certain 
by  keeping  the  trees  in  blossom,  as  long 
as  possible,  by  light  shading  where  ne- 
cessary ;  and  when  the  petals  begin  to 
fall,  gentle  dews  may  be  raised  from  the 
surface  of  the  mould.  As  the  fruit 
forms;  the  thermometer  should  be  raised 
to  58°.    This  must  be  done  gradually, 
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M  the  consequence  of  a  rapid  rwe  may 
be  a  casting  of  the  fhiit.  During  the 
progress  of  shooting  great  care  must  be 
taken  against  sodden  Tariations  of  the 
temperature,  water  very  sparingly  used, 
and  CTery  check,  by  fumigation,  be 
given  to  the  various  insects,  which  will 
be  particularly  active  at  this  period. 

«  When  the  fruit  is  saffely  stoned,  a 
moderate  dressing  of  rotten  manure 
may  be  spread  on  the  surface  of  the 
mould,  the  heat  increased  to  68^,  and 
a  more  liberal  supply  of  water  given. 

<<  After  the  fVuit  has  obtained  a  full 
sise,  and  approaches  maturity,  air  may 
be  freely  admitted,  and  water  should 
be  given  in  less  quantities,  and  finally 
discontinued  a  few  days  before  gather- 
uig.»> — Ene.  GartL 

PLUMBAGO.  Eleven  species. 
Some  hardy  herbaceous,  others  siOTC 
aiKl  green-house  evergreen  shrubs  and 
dimbers.  P.  captmit  produces  a  good 
effect  when  plunged  or  planted  oift  on 
a  rich  border  during  summer.  P,  thom- 
bifolia  is  a  stove  annual ;  this  is  propa- 
gated b^  seed,  the  others  by  cuttii^s, 
and  all  in  common  soil. 

PLUMIERIA.  Twenty-two  spedea. 
Stove  evergreen  shrubs  and  trees. 
Large  cuttings,  slightly  dried.  Sandy 
loam,  and  a  little  peat. 

POCOCKIA  eretiea.  Hardy  annual. 
Seed.    Common  soil. 

PODALYRIA.  Thirteen p peoies. 
Green-house  evergreen  shrubs.  Cut^ 
tings.    Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

PODANTHE.  Seven  species.  Stove 
evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings  in  spring, 
slightly  dried.  Sandy  loam  and  lime 
rubbish. 

PODANTHUS  mi/i^t.  Hardy  ever- 
green shrub.  Cutting*.   Loam  and  peat. 

POD-FERN.    EUobocttrpus, 

PODOCARPUS.  Eleven  spe- 
cies. Green-house  and  stove  evergreen 
trees.  P.  cAin«fitt's,  P.  macrophyllus,  P. 
nucifer,  and  P.  verticiUatuSf  are  quke 
hardy,  if  grown  in  a  light-soiled  border, 
sheltered  from  the  north  and  east,  and 
well  drained.  Cuttings.  Light  loam, 
and  a  little  peat. 

PODOLEPIS.  Five  species.  Hardy 
herbaceous.  Seed  and  division.  Sandy 
loam  and  peat. 

PODOLOBIUM.  Five  species. 
Green-house  evergreen  shrubs.  P. 
McandenM  is  a  climber.  Young  cuttings, 
^^ndy  loam  and  peat. 

X)DOPTERUS   vuxicamu.    Green- 


hoose  evergreen  shrub.    Tovng    etW' 
tings.    Loam  and  peat. 

PODOSPERBfUM.     Nine 
Hardy  herbaceoQs,  biennial,  and 
nual.    The  first  is  increased  by  divi- 
sion, and  all  by  seed.    Common  noil. 

PiECILOCAMPA  populL  December 
Moth,  is  found  in  this  month  in  orclwnis 
sticking  against  the  trunks  of  trees. 
The  wings  are  about  an  inch  and  « 
quarter  broad,  and  of  a  ehestnot  brows 
in  colour :  on  the  upper  pair  there  is  a 
pair  of  incurved  bands,  and  a  wavy  one 
near  the  centre ;  the  wings  have  alee  a 
grayish  or  brownish  fringe.  The  lower 
pair  are  brown.  The  caterpillar  in 
ashy  gray  at  the  sides,  and  rather  dark- 
er on  the  back,  and  it  has  Ibnr  red 
spots  on  each  segment;  at  finrt  these 
caterpillars  are  gregarious,  under  a 
silken  tent,  from  which' they  iesee  at 
night  to  feed,  bat  after  a  little  time  they 
b^ome  solitary.  They  feed  on  varion* 
kinds  of  fruit  trees  in  the  eariy  part  of 
the  summer,  and  when*  full  grown,  tbey 
spin  a  silken  case  in  which  they  change 
the  pepe.  The  December  McHh  ie  not 
one  of  the  most  injurious  to  fruit  trees, 
^ut  still,  in  localities  where  it  is  fouMl 
in  tolerable  abundance,  the  eaterpUlara 
do  considerable  damage  to  die  leavee. 
Hand  picking  when  the  caterpillars  are 
living  in  society,  is  the  best  means  of 
diminishing  them. — Gard.  Chrmu 

POET'S  CASSIA,     (kyrit. 

POGONIA.  Three  species* .  Hardy 
orchids.    Offsets.    Sandy  peat. 

POGOSTEMON  pleetraniktUeg. 
Stove  evergreen  shrub.  Young  cet- 
tings.     Rich  sandy  loam. 

POINCIANA.  Five  species.  Stove 
evergreen  shrubs.  Seed  and  CBttinga. 
Rich  light  soil. 

POINSETTIA.  Two  species.  Stove 
evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings  of  previ- 
ous year's  shoots,  slightly  dried.  Ricli 
sandy  loam.  Of  these  plants  the  meet 
beautiful  is  P.  puiekerHna,  Oa  the 
cultivation  of  this  we  have  the  Ibllew- 
ing  directions  from  Mr.  W.  Tillery,  the 
gardener  at  Welbeck: — 

<<  Raise  the  plants  from  single  eyes, 
(like  vines,)  from  the  hard  ripened  vrood 
of  last  year,  and  r^pot  them  in  seady 
loam  and  leaf-mould  ;  keeping  tbeaa  ia 
a  cucumber-fVame,  and  then  in  a  lorn 
itove,  as  near  the  glass  as  poaaible. 
They  do  pretty  near  the  glass  and  net 
drawn,  and  then  put  into  the  stove  in 
September,  watering   ttttAj  wkea  in 
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flower.  Old  plants  that  have  been  cut 
down,  never  have  the  floral  leaves  as 
large  as  a  young  plant  raised  flrom  eyes 
or  cuttings  with  one  stem." 

The  following  additional  instraotions 
are  given  by  Mr.  D.  Beaton,  gardener 
to  Sir  W.  Biiddleton,  at  Shrubland: — 

«  As  an  additional  means  of  improv- 
ing the  size  of  the  flowers,  a  strong 
healthy  plant,  not  less  than  two  years 
old,  should  be  kept  to  propagate  firom 
hy  eyes.  This  plant  should  be  kept  in 
Ae  stove  all  summer,  encouraged  dur- 
ng  its  growth  by  all  safe  stimuli,  and 
have  only  two  or  three  of  its  strongest 
shoots  allowed  to  remain.  When  these 
shoots  have  nearly  done  growing,  cut 
off  their  tops,  that  the  plant  may  Uirow 
all  the  strength  of  its  vital  energies  into 
tboee  eyes  destined  for  your  neit  year's 
plants. 

"  When  the  young  wood  ripens,  al- 
low the  plant  to  go  gradually  to  rest, 
and  when  you  cekse  wateriiig  it,  place 
it  in  a  dry  part  of  the  stove ;  should  it 
«ffer  to  vegetate  too  soon  in  spring, 
remove  it  to  a  dry  place  in  the  greeo- 
hottse  to  keep  it  back.  About  the  be- 
ginning or  middle  of  April  will  be  quite 
time  enough  to  begin  to  propagate  it. 
At  that  time  take  the  most  prominent 
eyes  from  the  ripest  portion  of  the 
branches. 

**  Cut  the  old  plant  down  to  the  form- 
er year's  wood,  shake  off  all  the  soil 
fipora  its  roots,  cut  away  all  decayed 
roots,  and  shorten  the  strongest  ones ; 


that  pruning  knives  and  hands  washed 
in  a  tank  after  they  have  been  em- 
ployed upon  some  of  the  eiotics,  will 
destroy  Uie  fish  it  contains.  Hippo- 
mane  biglandulosa,  the  Manchineel, 
the  Tanghin,  Sapium^  lasrocerasus,  and 
Camocladia  dentata,  are  equally  dele- 
terious to  man.  Gardeners  who  have 
merely  rubbed  the  leaves  of  the  latter 
between  their  fingers,  have  had  swol- 
len bodies  and  temporary  blindness. 
Wounds  fVom  pruning  knives  smeared 
with  the  juices  of  sach  plants,  are  like 
those  from  poisoned  arrows. 

POISONS*  Soils  containing  obnox- 
ious ingredients  are  certain  introducers 
of  disease  and  premature  death.  An 
excess  of  oxide  of  iron,  as  when  the 
roots  of  the  apple  and  pear  get  into  an 
irony  red  gravelly  subsoil,  always  causes 
canker  tosspervene.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  copper-smelting  furnaces,  not 
only  are  cattle  subjected  to  swollen 
joints  and  other  unusual- diseases,  caus- 
ing decrepitude  and  death,  but  the 
plants  also  around  are  subject  to  sud- 
den visitations,  to  irregular  growths, 
and  to  unwarned  destruction;  and  a 
crop  once  vigorous  will  suddenly  with- 
er as  if  swept  over  by  a  blast.  There 
is  no  doubt  of  this  arising  from  the  9alts 
of  copper,  'which  impregnate  the  soil 
irregularly,  as  the  winds  may  have 
borne  them  sublimed  from  the  furnaces, 
and  the  experiments  of  Sennebier  have 
shown  that  of  all  salts  those  of  copper 
are  the  idost  fatal  to  plants.    That  they 


repot* it  in  as  small  a  pot  as  you  can  put ;  oan  be  poisoned,  and  by  many  of  those 


ita  roots  into,  and 
heat ;  treat  it  with 


place  it  in  bottom 
due  care  as  in  the 


former  season,  and  for  the  same  pur- 
pose."—  Oard.  Chron. 

Apkdmndra  erUtata  may  be  managed 
the  same  way,  and  no  plant  will  more 
amply  repav  the  care  and  attention  be- 
stowed on  It. 

POIRETIA  geandens.  Stove  ever- 
green climber.  Young  cuttings.  Loam 
and  peat. 

POISON-  BU  LB.  Brunsvigia  toxica^ 
Ha,  ahd  Crinum  aiiaticum, 

POISON-NUT.  8tryckno9  nvx 
WfnictL* 

POlSON-OAK.     Wivt  toxicodendron. 

POISONOUS  PLANTS.  Gardeners 
should  be  much  more  careful  than  they 
asually  are  in  handling  the  plants  they 
cnltivate,  for  many  of  them  have  deadly 
qualities,  M.  Neumann,  chief  gardener 
of  the  Paris  Jardin  des  Plantes,  says 


substances,  narcotic  as  well  .as  corro- 
sive, which  are  fatal  to  animals,  has 
been  shown  by  the  experiments  of  M. 
F.  Marcet. 

The  metallic  poisons  being  absorbed, 
are  conveyed  to  the  difi*erent  parts  of 
the  plant,  and  alter  or  destroy  its  tissue. 
The  vegetable  poisons,  such  as  opium, 
strychnia,  prussic  acid,  belladonna,  al- 
cohol, and  oxalic  acid,  which  act  fotally 
upon  the  nervous  system  of  animals, 
also  cause  the  death  of  plants. 

The  poisonous  substance  is  absorbed 
into  the  plant's  system,  and  proves  in- 
jurious when  -merely  applied  to  its 
branches  or  stem,  almost  as  much  as 
if  placed  in  contact  with  the  roots. 
Ulcerations  and  canker  are  exasperated 
if  lime  be  put  upon  the  wounds,  and 
when  Dr.  Hales  made  a  solden  rennet 
apple  absorb  a  quart  of  camphorated 
spitiu    of  wine    through    one    of   its 
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bnacheiy  one-half  of  the  tree  wu  de- 
strojed. — Princ,  qf  Oardening. 

POIVREA.  Six  tpecie*.  StoYe 
everfreen  cUmbera.  Yoaog  cuttings. 
Sandjr  loam  and  peat. 

POLANISIA.  Five  apeciea.  Hardv 
annaala.  Seed.  Sheltered,  light  rich 
loam. 

POLEMONIUM.  Twelve  apeciea. 
Hardy  herbaceoaa.  Diviaion.  Light 
loam. 

POLIANTHES.  Tuberoae.  Two 
apeciea.  Green-boase  bulba.  Bulba 
imported.    Sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould. 

POLYANTHUS.  Primula  vulgaris, 
▼ar.  pol^antha,  A  floriat'a  flower  much 
eateemed  in  England;  in  the  United 
Statea  bnt  little  attention  haa  been  paid 
to  it 

Varieties.  ^~  Mr.  Slater,  floriat,  -  of 
Mancheater,  givea  the  following  liata : — 

FIUST  CLA88. 

Barrow's  Dutcheaa  of  Sutherland. 
Buck*a  George  the  Fourth. 
Bullock'a  Lancer.   , 
Clegg*a    Lord    Crewe,   aliaa    Geoige 

Canning. 
Collier'a  Princesa  Royal. 
Cox'a  Regent. 
Crownshaw's  Invincible. 
£ckeraley*8  Jolly  Dragoon.  ' 
Gibbon'a  Sovereign. 
General  Bolivar. 
Gond'a  Independent. 
Hetcher'a  Defiance. 
Hilton'a  Preaident. 
Hufton'a  Earl  Grey,  aliaa  Clegg'a  Lord 

John  Rusaell. 
fiufton'a  Lord  RancIiflTe,  aliaa  CIegg*s 

Prince  of  Orange,  and  Clegg'a  Golden 

Hero. 
Hufton'a  Lord  Lincoln. 
Maude'a  Beauty  of  England. 
Nicholaon's  Bang  Europe. 
OIlier'8  Beauty  of  Over. 
Pearaon's  Alexander. 
Saundera'a  Cheabire  Favourite. 
Wood*a  Etpartero. 

SECOND  CLASS. 

Beauty  of  Coven. 
Buckley^s  Squire  Staikie. 
Bumard'a  Formoaa. 
Dew's  Britannia. 
Faulkner's  Black  Prince. 
Fillingham's  Tantarara. 
Queen's  Earl  Fitzwilliam. 
Hepworth'a  Elizabeth. 
Jolly  Sailor. 


Nicholaon's  Ranger. 

■  Nonauch. 

■  King. 
Sir  Sidney  Smith.    - 
Telegraph  (Head'a). 
Turner'a  Emperor  Buonaparte. 
— -^— •   Princesa. 

Timm'a  Defiance  and  Torkahire 


Re- 


gent. 

Characteristics    4tf    ExceUenee, 
thua  enumerated  by  Dr.  Lindley : — 

'<  The  pip  of  the  Polyanthus  ahonld 
be  large,  and  the  nearer  the  ontliae 
approachea  a  circle  the  better ;  it 
should  be  free  f^om  any  onevenneaa, 
and  lie  perfectly  flat;  the  edse  moat  be 
amooth^  and  the  diviaions  in  we  corolla, 
which  form  it  into  beart-ahaped  seg- 
ments, should  reach  the  eye  bat  not 
cut  into  it.  The  aegmenta  ahoold  be 
well  rounded,  making  the  divisiona  be- 
tween them  amall  and  ahallow.  The 
tube  must  be  of  a  fine  yellow,  round, 
clearly  defined,  well  filled  with  an- 
thers, and  terminating  in  a  narrow 
ridge  raiaed  alightly  above  the  anrftc^ 
of  the  eye. 

«  The  eye  ahould  be  of  a  bright  rich 
yellow  colour,  of  a  uniform  width 
round  the  tube.  The  ground  colour 
must  be  entire,  free  from  specks  or 
blemishes,  of  a  dark  or  rich  crimaen, 
not  paler  at  the  edgea,  and  uniform  i» 
every  division.  The  edge  should  fi>nii 
a  narrow  well  defined  rim  of  yellow, 
perfectly  r^ular,  bordering  each  acf- 
ment,  and  passing  down  the  centre  of 
each  diviaion  to  the  eye.- 

"  It  is  essential  that  the  edge  and 
the  eye  be  of  a  uniform  yellow.  These 
qualitiea  in  the  pips,  and  the  flowera 
forming  a  compact  truas,  standing  w^l 
above  the  foliage  on  a  firm  upright 
stem,  will  constitute  perfection  in  the 
polyanthus." — Gard.  Chron. 

Propagation  6y  Seed, — Dr,  Lindley 
says,  **  during  February  aow  in  pota  ia 
a  light  and  moderately  rich  aoil,  and 
give  the  aeed,  when  aown,  a  alight 
covering  of  aifled  aoil ;  the  pana  ahoald 
then  be  placed  under  hand-glassee.  It 
is  better  to  raiae  them  without  bottom- 
heat,  as  the  young  planta  are  apt  to 
damp  off*.  Aa  soon  aa  the  aeeda  begin 
to  vegetate,  air  ahould  be  given4  *nd 
as  they  increase  in  size,  care  mact  be 
taken  to  keep  away  Slugs.  When  the 
sun  has  much  power,  it  will  be  ad  via*- 
ble  to  remove  the  pans  to  an  east  or 
north  aapect,  to  prevent  them  from  be* 
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coming  too  dry.  In  August  thej  will 
be  readj  for  traoaplftoting."  -—  Gard. 
ChroH. 

General  Odtwre. — ^Tbia  is  detailed 
hj  tbat  most  tacceMfid  floricalturist, 
Dr.  Homer,  of  Hail,  and  from  hit  di- 
rections are  taken  the  following  ex* 
tracts : — 

<*  SUHoiion  and  So«2.— A  free-  and 
pore  air  is  necessary  for  its  vigorous 
growtb.  It  should  aJway  be  grown  in 
a  bed  or  open  border,  and  in  one^irhich 
has  an  eastern  aspect.  It  is  most  im- 
patient of  heat  and  drought,  but  do- 
fights  in  a  cool,  or  rather  moist  and 
■haded  locality,  where  it  can  enjoy 
about  two  hours  of  the  morning  sun.  It 
thrives  best  in  a  retentive  soil  from  a 
rich  old  pasture,  to  which  has  been 
added  about  the  sixth  part  of  cow 
Banore,  two  or  three  years  old,  and 
the  same  quantity  of  lea^mould.  The 
natural  soil  of  the  garden  should  be 
dog  out  to  the  depth  of  a  foot,  and  the 
space  filled  up  with  the  above,  three 
months  previously  to  planting  them, 
that  the  bed  may  have  become  settled 
before  it  is  required  for  the  plants. 

*^  Planting, — The  proper  time  is  at 
the  end  of  Jdly,  not  later.  Shortep  the 
main  or  tap-root,  as  it  is  called,  to 
vrithin  about  half  an  inch  of  the  leaves, 
that  a  few  of  the  vigorous  young  fibrous 
roots  only  may  he  retained  ;  with  a 
somII  trowel  make  a  hole  in  the  soil 
sufficiently  deep  that  the  plant  may 
have  the  very  crown  of  the  main  root 
covered  atjeast  one  inch  with  the  soil. 

"  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  polyanthus  should  be  thus  deep 
set ;  for  the  young  roots  always  ema- 
nate ftom  the  very  top  of  the  main 
root,  and  throw  themselves  out  for  the 
most  parti  if  a  somewhat  curved  or  hori- 
xootal  method  of  planting  is  adopted. 

«  Having  well  watered  the  bed,  the 
plants  require  no  more  care  whatever, 
except  being  kept  clean.  They  should 
be  left  entirely  without  covering  or  pro- 
tection in  the  winter. 

«  Bioomingy  SfC,  —  In  spring,  just 
when  the  pips  are  about  to  expand,  if 
wanted  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition, 
or  to  ornament  the  stage  or  cool  green- 
house, they  may  be  taken  up  with  a 
moderately- sized  ball  of  earth,  and  put 
into  common  auricula  pots,  for  they 
bear  this  removal  without  the  slightest 
injury  or  apparept  check.  Water  must 
BOW   be    supplied    rather   freely,  and 


should  occasionally  be  sprinkled  over 
the  foliage  (avoiding  the  flowers) ;  and 
the  smaller  and  central  pips  should  be 
thinned  out,  that  the  truss  or  umbel  of 
flowers  may  have  a  uniform  and  un- 
crowded  appearance.  When  the  bl  oom 
is  over,  the  plants  should  be  turned  out 
of  their  pots  into  the  border  from 
whence  they  were  taken ;  here  they 
must  remain  without  further  care,  ex- 
cept an  occasional  watering,  till  the 
end  of  July,  when  they  should  be  taken 
up,  the  soil  crumbled  from  their  roots, 
and  thoae  which  present  two  or  more 
heads  divided  gently  with  the  fingers^ 
and  prepared  and  planted  as  before  de- 
scribed."— Gard.  Chron, 

P.OLYBOTRYA.  Three  species* 
Stove  ferns.  Division  and  seed.  Sandy 
peat  and  turf. 

POLYGALA.  Fortyfour  species* 
Herbaceous,  shrubby,  and  annusl*  All 
hardy  or  green-house,  except  the  stove 
annuals,  P.panicuiata  and  P.  umbeliata. 
Division,  cutting*  or  seed*  Sandy  peat 
and  a  little  loam. 

POLYGONATUM.  Thirteen  species. 
Hardy  herbaceous.  Seed  and  division. 
Light  rich  loam. 

POLYGONUM.  Forty-eight  species. 
Chiefly  hardy  herbaceous  or  annual 
plants,  some  being  aquatics  and  trailers* 
A  few  require -the  shelter  of  the  green* 
house.  Seed  and  dirision.  Light  rich 
loam. 

POLYPODIUM.  Sixty-six  species* 
Chiefly  stove  ferns.  Division  and  seed* 
Light  loam  and  peat. 

POLYPODY.    PolypodHm. 

P0LYPTERI8  integrifolia.  Hardy 
annual.    Seed.    Light  rich  loam. 

POLYSPORA  axillaris.  Stove  ever- 
green shrub.  Unripe  cuttings.  Light 
loam  and,  peat. 

POLYSTACHYA.  Seven  species. 
Stove  epiphytes.  Division.  Wood  and 
moss. 

POMADERRIS.  Sixteen  species. 
Green-house  evergreen  shrubs.  Young 
cuttings.    Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

POMAX  hirta.  Green-house  ever^ 
green  shrub.  Cuttings.  Sandy  peat  and 
loam. 

POMB  Alia  i/v6a.  Stove  herbaceous. 
Seed  and  young  cuttings.  Sandy  loam 
and  peat. 

POMEGRANATE.    Puniea. 

POMPION.    See  Gourd. 

PONCELETIA    sprengeiMdei, 
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Chreen-boqte  evergreen  shmb.  Toung 
cuttings.    Sandy  peat. 

PONDS,  are  retervoira  of  water  dug 
out  of  the  soil,  and  made  retentiTo  by 
paddling  witb  clay  their  bottoms  and 
■ides. 

Puddling  is  necessary  in  almost  all 
instances  and  the  mode  of  proceeding 
is  thus  detailed  by  Mr.  Marnock,  in  the 
Untied  Qardeturt*  Journal.  When  the 
exca vacation  is  formed,  or  partially  so, 
the  bottom  puddle  near  the  outer  edge 
is  formed,  and  upon  this  is  raised  the 
upright  or  side  paddle;  and  as  this 
proceeds  the  ordinary  clay  or  earth  is 
raised  at  the  same  time,  and  by  this 
means  the  upright  puddle  is  retained  in 
its  place ;  and  uTtiinately  the  sides,  being 
formed  in  a  sloping  direction,  lidrait  of 
being  covered  with  gravel  or  sand,  and 
may  be  walked  upon,  or  stakes  may  be 


driven  to  a  considerable  depth  without  peat. 


reaching  the  puddle  or  in  any  way  in 
jnring  it;  this  can  never  be  the  case  if 
the  puddle,  as  is  sometimes  done,  be 
laid  upon  the  sloping  side  of  the  pond. 
The  sides  may  slope  rapidly,  or  the  re- 
verse :  if  the  slope  be  considerable, 
sand  or  sravel  to  give  %  clean  appear* 
ance  will  be  the  more  likely  to  be  re- 
tained upon  the  ikcing;  plants  can  be 
more  easily  fixed  and  cultivated ;  gold- 
fish also  find  in  these  shallow  gravelly 
parts  under  the  leaves  of  the  plants 
suitable  places  to  deposit  their  spawn, 
and  without  this  they  are  seldom  found 
to  breed.  Ponds  made  in  this  way  may 
be  of  any  convenient  me,  (irom  a  couple 
of  yards  upwards  to  as  roanv  acres. 
The  following  is  the  section  of  a  pond 

Fig.  137. 


thus  formed :  a  indicates  the  snriaee  of 
the  ground  at  the  edge  of  the  water; 
hf  the  puddle ;  c,  the  (kcing  to  preserve 
the  puddle  from  injury  ;  i,  the  water ; 
«,  the  surfkce  of  the  latter ;  and  /,  the' 
ordinary  bottom.  When  a  smAll  pond 
of  this  kind  is  to  be  made,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  snrfiice  ie  determined  upon 


and  marked  ont,  it  will  then  be  m 
sary  to  form  a  second  or  outer 
indicating  the  space  required  for  the 
wall  or  side  puddle,  and  about  three 
feet  is  the  proper  space  to  allow  for 
this— the  paddle  requiring  abont  two 
feet,  and  the  fiiciog  which  reqeires  to 
be  laid  upon  the  puddle  ought  to  b« 
about  a  foot  more,  making  together 
three  feet.  Ponds  may  be  made  very 
ornamental,  and  for  suitable  suggestioBi 
on. this  point,  see  Water, 

PONG  AM  I  A.  Four  species.  8tov« 
evergreen,  shmbs.  Cuttings.  Sandy 
loam  and  peat. 

PON  TED  ERA.  Seven  species. 
Stove  aquatics,  except  the  bardv  P< 
cattdea.  Division.  Rich  light  leea 
in  water. 

PONTHIEVA.  Two  species.  8t»v« 
orchids.     Division.      Sandy  loun  nnd 


PONTIA.  A  genus  of  butterflies  of 
which  the  following  one  is  m<Mt  elK 
noxious  to  the  gardener:— 

P.  braeeiatf  the  large  white  cabbage 
butterfly  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Kol- 
lar : — **  The  wings  are  white ;  the  np* 
per  wings  with  broad  black  tips,  and 
the  female  has  two  black  spote  on  the 
middle.  The  under  side  of  the  under 
wings  is  light  yellow.  Breadtb,  wkam 
expanded,  two  inches.  It  appears  firom 
May  to  October.  The  caterpillar  ie 
blnish-green,  thinly  haired,  and  sprtn* 
kled  with  black  dots,  having  n  yeHow 
stripe  on  the  back,  and  the  mam%  on  tbe 
sides.  These^v  caterpillars  are  foondy 
throughout  the  snmmer  and  antnmny 
on  all  the  sorts  of  cabbage,  on  borte- 
radish,  radishes,  mustard,  and  eimilar 
plants,^  as  well  as  on  water -creeses. 
The  pups  are  y el lo wish-green,  with 
black  dots,  with  a  point  on  tb«  bead, 
and  five  on  the  back.  The  best  way  to 
destroy  them  is  picking  off  and  killiag 
the  caterpillars,  as  well  as  the  pap«, 
as  fkr  as  it  is  possible ;  the  latter  are 
found  attached  to  adjacent  treee,  hedges, 
and  walls.  But  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  destroy  those  pupa  whipjh  have  a 
brown  appearance;  becaune  tbey  are 
full  -of  the  larva  of  ichneumone,  and 
other  allied  parasites,  which  are  the 
great  ecourge  of  theae  caterpil]nra.>*— • 
Kollar. 

P,  rapct.  Small  White  Cabba^  Bnt- 
terfly.  The  following  extracts  are  fVen 
the  same  good  authority :— ^«  Tbta  Bel- 
terfly  resembles  the  foregoing^  bnt  is 
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«ae  Mr  smaller ;  aad  tbe  bltck  tinge 
It  Um  points  of  the  oper  wings  is  faint- 
er, and  not  fisible  on  the  outer  edge. 
The  time  of  appearance  fa  the  saiue  as 
ef  the  former. 

^  The  caterpillar  is  of  a  doll  green, 
with  fine  white  mtnate  hairs,  a  yellow 
stripe  on  the  back,  and  yellow  spots  on 
the  sides,  on  a  pale  ground.  In  some 
year*  it  is  very  injarious  to  the  cabbage 
and  turnip  plants;  it  also  infests  the 
migniooette,  whi^h  it  strips  entirely  of 
its  leaves.  It  is  very  difficult  to  be  di»> 
covered  fit>m  its  colour.  The  pupa  is 
yellowish  or  greenish-gray,  with  three 
yellow  stripes.  Like  ue  former  kind, 
It  is  found  attached  to  trees,  hedges,*' 
Iec. — Kottar. 

POPLAR.    Popuhu, 

POPPY.    Papaver. 

POPULUS.  Poplar.  Fifteen  speoies, 
and  many  varieties.  Hardy  deciduous 
trees.  Cuttings  and  layers.  Light  loam, 
■ear  flowing  water. 

PORANA  vokibttU*  Stove  evergreen 
twiner.    Seed.    Loam  and  peat. 

PORANTHERA  eritifolia,  Oreen- 
boose  evergreen  shrub.  Toong  cuttings, 
tendy  loam  and  peat.  ^ 

PORLIERA  hfgromitriea.  Stove 
evergreen  shrub.  Ripe  cuttings.  Loam 
aad  peat. 

PORTHB8IA.    See  Bombyx. 

PORTLANDIA.  Two  species.  Stove 
evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings.  Sandy 
loam  and  peat. 

PORTUGAL  LAUREL.  C4raiu»  lu-- 
ttianica.  This  is  a  beautiful  evergreen 
shrub,  not  snfficientiy  hardy  to  with- 
stand the  winters  of  the  middle  states— 
ftrther  south  it  would  be  highly  useful 
as  a  decoration  to  the  garden  and  lawn 
during  winter. 

PORTULACA.  Purslane.  Fifteen 
species.  Stove$  green-house,  and  hardv 
annuals.  Seed.  Light  loam.  P.gntndL 
jLora  is  a  tuberous  perennial,  increased 
by  offsets.    See  PurtUme, 

PORTULACARIA  qfra.  African 
Purslane  Tree.  Green-house  evergreen 
shrub.  Young  cuttings.  Sandy  loam, 
Well  drained. 

POSOQUERIA.  Two  species.  Stove 
evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings.  Loafai  and 
peat. 
POTATO.    SoUsmtm  tuberonm 

VdrUtie9,  for  forcing  or  first  crop,  in 
the  open  ground  : — Walnut-leaved  Kid- 
ney, earliest ;  Brougbton  Dwarf;  Early 
Warwick;  Asb-leaved  Kidney,  white. 


best ;  Soden's  Early  Oiford ;  Foi's 
Seedling,  perhaps  the  best;  Early 
Manly;  Early  Mule. 

Earliest  for  general  cultivation  :— 

Eariy  Kidney;  Nonauch ;  Early  Shaw; 
Gold  Finder;  Taylor's  Forty-fold. 

^or  main  crops,  the  varieties  are 
ranged  in  this  class,  according  to  their 
fbrwardneas  in  ripening  :— 

Early  Champion  ;  Leathercoat ;  Oi 
Ifoble ;  Red  Nose  Kidney,  very  good  > 
Large  Kidney ;  Irish  Cup  ;  Bread  Fruit, 
the  best;  Red  Streak,  or  Lancashire 
Pink  Eye;  Black  Skin;  Purple;  Red 
Apple;  Roigh  Red.-^AII  these  are 
English  varieties.  At  Philadelphia, 
where  -we  write,  but  two  sorts  are 
estenaively  crown,  vis.,  Mercer  and 
Foxite;  the  former  haa  had  great  popu^ 
larity  lor  both  quality  and  product—* 
the  latter,  though  not  productive,  is  the 
best  we  have  ever  seen  grow;n  in  this 
country. 

8oU  tmd  aUvation.-^Vo  inhabiUnt  of 
the  garden  varies  more  in  quality  in 
different  gardens*  than  the  potato ;  for  a 
variety  will  have  a  strong  unpleasant 
flavour  in  one  soil,  that  has  a  sweet 
agreeable  one  in  another.  In  a  heavv 
wet  soil,  or  a  rank  black  loam,  though 
the  crop  is  often  fine  and  abundant,  it 
is  scarcely  ever  palatable.  Siliciouo 
soils,  even  approaching  to  gravely 
thouffh  in  i^eae  last  the  tubers  are 
uaually  corroded  or  scabby,  are  always 
to  be  planted  in  preference  to  the  above« 
A  dry,  firiable,  fresh,  and  moderately 
rich  aoil,  is  unquestionably  tbe  best  for 
every  variety  of  tbe  potato ;  and  for  the 
eariiest  crop,  it  may  be  with  advanugo 
more  sUicious  than  for  the  main  ones. 

The  black-skinned  and  rough-red, 
thrive  better  than  any  other  in  moist 
strong  cold  soils. 

If  manure  is  necessary,  whatever 
may  be  the  one  employed,  it  is  better 
spread  regularly  over  the  surface  pre- 
vious to  digging,  than  put  into  the  holea 
with  the  sets,  or  spread  in  the  trench 
when  they  are  so  planted. 

Stable  dung  is  perhaps  the  best  of  alt 
factitious  manures ;  sea-weed  is  a  very 
benefioia]  addition  to  the  aoil ;  and  so 
is  salt. 

Coal-aahes  and  aea-sand  are  applied 
with  great  benefit  to  retentive  soils. 
Tbe  situation  must  always  be  open. 
'  Tims  artd  Mode$  qf  Propag€Uion,'~lt 
is  propagated  in  general  bv  the  tubers, 
thougn  Ute  shoots  arising  from  thence^ 
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mnd  layere  of  tha  sulks,  may  be  em- 
ployed. New  varieties  are  raised  from 
seed. 

Planting^  in  the  open  ground  roast  be 
done  with  reference  to  the  latitude  in 
which  we  live — in  Pennsylvania,  for  in- 
stance, those  intended  for  the  earliest 
crop  may  be  planted  in  March ;  for  a 
■accession,  in  April ;  and  for  the  main 
winter  supply,  in  May.  Formerly  large 
crops  were  produced  from  plantations 
made  in  July,  but  latterly  they  have  not 
succeeded. 

Sett.-^The  next  point  for  considera- 
tion is  the  preparation  of  the  sets.  Some 
gardeners  recommend  the  largest  pota- 
toes to  be  planted  whole ;  owers,  that 
they  be  sliced  into  pieces  containing 
two  or  three  eyes ;  a  third  set,  to  cut 
the  large  tubers  directly  in  half;  a 
fourth,  the  employment  of  the  shoots 
only,  which  are  thrown  out  if  potatoes 
are  kept  in  a  warm  damp  situation  ;  and 
a  fifth,  that  merely  the  parings  be  em- 
ployed. Cuttings  of  the  stalks,  five  or 
six  inches  in  length',  or  rooted  suckers, 
will  be  productive,  if  planted  during 
showery  weather,  in  May  or  June ;  and 
during  this  last  month,  or  early  in  July, 
it  may  be  propagated  by  layers,  which 
are  formed  by  pegging  down  the  young 
stalks  when  about  twelve  inches  long, 
they  being  covered  three  inches  thick 
with  mould  at  a  joint.  These  three 
last  modes  are  practised  more  from 
curiosity  than  utility,  whilst  at  the  same 
time,  none  of  the  first  five  mentioned 
plans  can  be  individually  followed  to 
advantage  without  modification.  For 
the  main  crops,  it  is  evident  firom  ex- 
periment that  moderate  sized  whole 
potatoes  are  the  best,  from  which  all 
but  two  eyes  have  been  removed  ;  but 
especially  having  the  crown^  which  is  a 
coogery  of  small  eyes,  first  removed ; 
for  fVom  these  proceed  little  spindled 
stalks,  which  are  comparatively  worth- 
less, and  injure  the  main  stem^ 

For  the  early  crops  almost  the  very 
contrary  to  the  above  is  the  most  ad- 
vantageous to  be  practised.  The  set 
should  have  the  crown-eye,  which  is 
one  growing  in  the  centre  of  the  con- 
gery  of  small  ones  above  mentioned, 
preserved.  Some  potatoes  have  two 
such  eyes,  but  the  generality  only  one. 
This  is  always  the  most  prompt  to  ve- 
geute,  and  if  not  known  by  this  de- 
scription, may  be  evinced  by  placing 
two  or  three  potatoes  in  a  pan  of  moist 


earth  near  the  fire.  If  the  earth  is  kept 
moist,  the  crown-eye  will  be  in  a  state 
of  vegetation  in  five  or  six  days. 

To  obtain  early  crops,  where  tubert 
are  rapidly  formed,  large  sets  must  b# 
employed.  In  these  one  or  two  eyes 
at  most  should  be  allowed  to  remain. 
If  the  sets  are  placed  with  their  lead- 
ing buds  upwards,  few  and  very  stroaf 
early  stems  will  be  produced ;  but,  u 
the  position  is  reversed,  many  weak 
and  later  shoots  will  arise,  and  not  only 
the  ea^liness  but  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
duce be  depreciated.  For  the  earliest 
crops  there  are  likewise  several  modes 
of  assisting  the  forward  vegetatioa  of 
the  sets'.  These  should  be  prepared 
by  removing  every  eye  but  one  or  two  | 
and  being  placed  in  a  layer  in  a  warm 
room,  where  air  and  light  can  be  finely 
admitted,  with  a  coverii^  of  straw, 
they  soon  emit  shoots,  which  must  be 
strengthened  by  exposure  to  the  air  aad 
light  as  much  as  possible,  by  taking  off 
the  cover  without  injiring  them.  Dar- 
ing cold  weather,  and  at  night,  it  mast 
always  be  removed :  the  leaves  sooa 
become  gre^n  and  tolerably  bardy.  la 
early  spring  they  are  planted  out,  tba 
leaves  being  le^  just  above  the  surface, 
and  a  covering  of  litter  afilbrded  eveir 
night  until  the  danger  of  frost  is  passed. 

The  only  modification  of  this  plaa 
that  is  adopted  in  Cheshire,  where  tfaej 
are  celebrated  for  the  early  productioa 
of  potatoes,  is,  that  they  employ  chaff 
or  sand  for  a  covering  Instead  of  straw. 

Planting. -^In  garden  culture  tbe 
most  preferable  m^e  of  ioeertiag  tbea 
is  with  the  dibble,  in  rowa;  for  the 
early  crops  twelve  inches  apart  each 
way,  and  for  the  main  ones  eighteen 
inches.  The  sets  should  be  placed  nx 
inches  beneath  the  surface.  The  po- 
tato-dibble is  the  best  instrument  ttat 
can  be  employed  ;  the  earth  being  afW- 
wards  raked  or  struck  in  with  the  spadei 
and  the  soil  not  trampled'  upon  bnt 
planted  as  sufficient  is  dug  for  receiving 
a  row. 

The  compartment  may  be  laid  oat 
level  and  undivided  if  the  soil  is  light  { 
but  if  heavy  soil  is  necessarily  em- 
ployed, it  is  best  disposed  in  beds  six 
or  eight  feet  wide.  If  the  staple  of  the 
soil  be  good  throughout,  the  alleys  may 
be  two  feet  wide  and  dug  deep,  other- 
wise they  must  be  made  broader,  and 
only  one  spit  taken  ou.t,  the  earth  re- 
moved being  employed  to  raise  ikt 
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beds,  which  fhoaJd  not  be  more  than 
four  paralJel  ridges,  and  the  lets  in- 
lertecl  along  their  aammits. 

Hoeing.^-Aa  looo  at  the  plants  are 
well  to  be  diatinguiahed,  they  should  be 
perfectly  freed  from  weeds ;  and  of  the 
early  crops  the  earth  drawn  ronnd  each 
plant,  so  as  to  form  a  cup  as  a  shelter 
nt>m  the  cold  winds,  which  are  their 
chief  enemy  at  that  season.  But  the 
main  crops  should  not  be  .earthed  up, 
for  earthing  up  diminishes  the  crop  one 
ibiirth.  Throughout  their  growth  they 
dtovld  be  kept  perfectly  clear  of  weeds. 

It  is  very  injurious  to  mow  off  the 
tops  of  the  plants,  as  is  8ometimes>re- 
commended.  The  foliage  ought  to  be 
kept  as  uninjured  as  possible,  unless, 
as  sometimes  occurs  on  fresh  ground, 
the  plants  are  of  gigantib  luxuriance, 
and  even  then  the  stems  should  be  only 
moderately  shortened.  It  is,  however, 
of  considerable  adTaatage  to  remove 
the  fruit-stalks  and  immature  flowers  as 
soon  as  they  appear,  unless  the  stems 
are  very  luxuriant.  A  potato  plant 
coBtinoes  to  form  tubers  until,  the 
flowers  appear,  aflar  which  it  is  em- 
ployed in  ripening  those  already  formed. 

The  very  earliest  crops  will  be  in 
prodttction  in  Juljj  or  perhaps  towards 
tiM  end  of  June,  and  may  thence  be 
taken  op  as  wanted  ootil  October,  at 
the  close  of  which  month,  or  during 
November,  they  may  be  entirely  dug  up  . 
and  stored.  In  storing,  the  best  mode 
is  to  phtce  them  in  layers,  alternately 
with  dry  coal-ashes,  in  a  shed.  But  a 
still  better  plan,  usually,  is  to  allow 
them  to  remain  where  grown,  moulding 
the  rovtrs  over  six  inches  deiep,  and 
taking  them  up  a  week  before  wanted. 
The  be«t  instrument  with  which  they 
can  be  dug  up  is  a  ihree-flat-prooged 
fork,  each  row  being  cleared  regularly 
away. 

The  Inbers  should  be  sorted  at  the 
time  of  taking  them  up;  for,  as  the 
hirgest  keep  the  best,  they  alone  should 
be  stored,  whilst  the  smaller  ones  are 
first  made  use  oC  The  most  common 
mode  .of  preserving  them,  throughout 
die  winter,  is  in  heaps  or  clamps  some^ 
times  called  pyWfig.  The  heaps  are 
laid  in  pyramidal  form  on  a  bed  or  straw, 
and  enveloped  with  a  covering,  six  or 
eight  inches  thick,  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, laid  even  as  in  thatching,  and  the 
whole  inclosed  with  earth,  in  a  conical 
form^  a  foot  thioky  taken  from  a  trench 


dog  round  the  heap,  and  well  smooth- 
eoed  with  the  back  of  the  spade. 

Potatoes  should  not  be  stored  until 
perfectly  dry,  nor  unless  fVee  from 
earth,  refuse,  and  wounded  tubers.  It 
is  a  good  practice  to  keep  a  hole  open 
on  four  different  sides  of  the  heap, 
entirely  through  the  earth  and  straw, 
for  a  week  or  two  after  the  heap  io 
formed ;  for  in  proportion  to  its  size  it 
always  ferments,  and  these  orifices 
allow  the  escape  of  the  vapours  and 
perfect  the  drying. 

To  rai$4  Forrs^iet.— A  variety  of  the 
potato  is  generally  considered  to  con- 
tihue  about  fourteen  years  in  perfection, 
after  which  period  it  gradually  loaes  its 
good  qualities,  becoming  of  inferior 
flavour  and  unproductive;  fresh  va« 
rieties  must,  therefore,  be  occasionally 
raised  from  ted.  The  berries,  or  ap- 
ples, of  the  old  stock,  having  hung  in  a 
warm  room  throughout  the  winter,  the 
seed  must  be  obtained  from  them  by 
washing  away  the  pulp  during  February. 
This  is  thoroughly  dned^and  kept  until 
April,  and  then*  sown  in  drills  about 
half  an  inch  deep  and  six  inches  apart, 
in  a  rich  light  soil.  The  plants  are 
weeded,  and  earth  drawn  up  to  their 
stems,  when  an  inch  in  heiffht :  as  soon 
as  this  has  increased  to  three  inches 
they  are  moved  into  a  similar  soil,  in 
rows,  sixteen  inches  apart  each  way, 
and  during  their  future  growth  earthed 
up  two  or  three  times.  Being  finally 
taken  up,  io^  the  course  of  October',  they 
must  be  preserved  until  the  following 
spring,  to  be  then  replanted  and  treated 
as  for  store  crops. 

Some  gardeners  sow  in  a  moderate 
hot-bed,  very  thin,  in  drills  the  same 
depth  as  above,  and  nine  inches  apart. 
Water  is  frequentiy  and  plentifully 
poured  between  the  rows,  and  earth 
drawn  about  the  stems  of  the  seedlings 
until  they  are  a  few  inches  in  height. 
They  are  then  transplanted  into  rows, 
water  given,  and  earthing  performed  as 
usual.  The  only  additional  advantage 
of  this  plan  is,  that  as  the  seed  can  be 
sown  earlier,  the  tubers  attain  a  rather 
larger  site  the  first  year. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  tubers 
of  every  seedling  should  be  kept  sepa« 
rate,  as  scarcely  two  will  be  of  a  similar 
habit  and  quality,  whilst  many  will  be 
comparatively  worthless,  and  but  few 
of  particular  excellence.  If  the  seed 
is  obtained  A«m  a  red  potitto  that  flow* 
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ered  IB  the  neigbotirhood  of  a  white- 
tubered  variety,  the  seedlings,  in  all 
probabilitj,  will  in  part  resemble  both 
their  parents ;  but  seldom  or  never  does 
a  seedling  resemble  exactly  the  original 
stock.  At  all  events,  only  such  should 
be  preserved  as  are  recommended  by 
their  superior  earliness,  sixe,  flavoar*  or 
fertility. 

The  early  vartetie»^if  planted  on 
little  heaps  of  earth,  with  a  stake  in  the 
middle,  and  when  the  plants  are  about 
four  inches  high,  being  secured  to  the 
stakes  with  shreds  and  naUs,-  and  the 
earth  washed  .aw^y  from  the  bases  of 
the  stems  by  means  of  a  strong  current 
ef  water,  so  that  the  fibrous  roots  only 
ester  the  soil— will  blossom  and  per&ot 
seed. 

Forc^.— The  season  for  forcing  is 
firom  the  close  of  December  to  the 
middle  of  February,  in  a  hot-bed,  and 
at  the  close  of  this  last  month  on  a 
warm  border,  with  the  temporary  shelter 
of  a  frame.  The  hot-bed  is  only  re- 
quired to  produce  a  modenite  heat. 
The  earth  should  be  eiz  inches  deep, 
^nd  the  sets  planted  in  rows  six  or  eight 
apart,  as  the  tubers  are  not  required 
to  be  lar^e.  The  temperature  ought 
never  to  sink  below  jS5^,  nor  rise  above 

The  rank  steam  arising  from  ferinent- 
ing  dung  is  undoubtedly  iigurioos  to  the 
roots  of  potatoes ;  and  to  obviate  this 
thev  may  be  planted  in  narrow  beds, 
and  the  dung  applied  in  trenches  on 
each  side ;  or  all  the  earth  from  an  old 
cucumber  or  other  hot-bed  being  re- 
moved, and  an  inch  in  depth  of  firesh 
being  sidded,  put  on  the  sets,  and  cover 
them  with  four  inches  of  mould.  At 
the  end  of  five  days  the  sides  of  the  old 
dung  may  be  cut  away  in  an  inward 
slanting  direction,  about  fifteen  inches 
firom  the  perpendicular,  and  etrong  lin- 
ings of  hot  dung  applied. 

If  the  tubers  are  desired  to  be  brought 
to  maturity  as  speedily  as  possibles  in- 
stead of  being  planted  in  the  earth. of 
the  bed,  each  set  should  be  placed  in  a 
pot  about  six  inches  in  diameter;  but 
the  produce  in  pots  is  smaller.  But 
young  potatoes  may  be  obtained  in  the 
winter,  according  to  the  following  plan,' 
without  forcing : — 

Plant  some  late  kinds,  nnsprovled,  in 
a  dry  rich  border,  in  July,  and  again  in 
Auffust,  in  rows  two  feet  apart.    They 


and  in  successSoa  uotil  April,  if  covered 
with  leaves  or  straw  to  exdode  frort. 
If  old  potatoes  are  placed  ia  dry  earth, 
in  a  shed)  during  August,  they  will  emit 
young  tubers  in  December. 

Preptfration  ^  S4t$  for  forcing,''^ 
They  should  be  of  the  early  varieuee* 
To  assist  their  fprward  vegetntioB,  pleat 
a  single  potato  in  each  of  the  pots  ia- 
tended  for  forcing,  daring  Janaary. 
Then  place  in  the  ground,  and  proleek 
with  litter  fW>m  the  frost.  This  readeiB 
them  very  excitable  by  heat;  and,  cobp 
sequently,  when  plunged  in  a  hot-bed, 
th^  vegetate  rapidly  and  generate  ta- 
bera.  The  seed  potatoes  are  equally 
assisted,  and  with  less  trouble,  if  pAaoed 
in  a  cellar  just  in  ooataet  with  each 
other,  and  as  aoon  as  the  gerass  are 
four  inches  long,  are  removed  to  the 
hot-bed.  ■ 

Management,^M.on  than  one  stoB 
should  never  be  allowed,  otherwise  tba 
tubers  are  small,  and  aot  more  aame* 
reus. 

Water  must  be  given  whenever  the 
soil  appears  dry,  and  in  quanti^  propose 
tionate  to  the  temperature  of  the  air. 
Linings  must  be  applied4as  the  tempest 
ature  declines;  and  air  admitted  as 
fieely  as  the  temperature  of  th^  atm^ 
sphere  will  allow.  Coverings  mast  be 
siffoided  with  the  aaoke  regard  to  teas^ 
^ratore. 

From  six  to  seven  weeks  asaally 
elapse  between  the  time  of  planting  and 
the  fitness  of  the  tabers  for  use.  The 
average  produee  from  a  light  soil  is 
about  five  pounds. 

There  is  another  mode  of  obtaisiag 
young  potatoes,  during  the  wiaiary 
which  is  much  practised  on  acooaat  of 
its  facility;  though,  heiag  produced 
without  foliage,  they  are  aot  so  fine  ia 
flavour,  are  deficient  in  Carina,  and  are 
otherwise  inferior.  Old  potatoes  oftea 
throw  out  from  dieb  sides  youag  oaesy 
early  in  the  spring ;  and  of  this  habit 
advantage  is  taken  in  obtainiag  them 
still  earlier.  Some  full-grown  wd  ripe 
tubers,  of  the  ox  noble  variety. 


have  no  appearance  of  vegetating,  i 
be  laid  alternately  with  layers  of  pei^ 
fectly  dry,  rich,  vegetaUe  moald,  fbar 
inches  deep,  ia  paas  "Or  boxes,  oalil 
they  4re  filled.  These  may  he  placed 
in  a  thoroughly  drr  shed,  or  on  a  sfastf 
ia  the  kitchen.  If  the  layers  are  cea- 
structed  in  the  comer  of  a  shed  or  cel- 


arill  produce  new  poUtoes  in -October,  liar,  the  produce  will  be  equally  goad. 
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Ihoagh  longer  in  coning  to  perfection. 
So  foliage  it  produced,  the  potatoes 
soon  are  surrounded  bj  namerous  joung 
ones  of  oioderata  sise.  No  water  must 
erer  be  admitted  en  any  account.  No- 
tice is  to  be  taken  that  between  three 
aad  four  months  etapee  between  the 
lime  of  forming  the  layers  and  the  fit- 
neaa  of  the  produce  for  use.  Thus  if 
made  early  in  September,  the  crop  will 
be  ready  in  the  coarse  of  December. 
When  they  are  examined,  those  that 
ere  fit  may  be  taken  off^  and  the  old 
potatoes  repUced  nntil  the  remainder 
are  ready. 

Potato  Mitrrain,  —  Bj  the  above 
■eme  was  distingnithed  a  moist  gan- 
grene which  attacked  very  genenilly 
tbe  potato  crop  of  England  late  in  the 
nnimer  of  the  year  1846.  Jnly  and 
Aiignat  were  nnosually  wet  and  cold, 
and  early  in  August  there  were  sharp 
Boming  frosts.  Immediately  after,  the 
stems  iMgan  to  decay ;  but  the  weather 
continuing  wet,  instead  of  their  decay 
being  dry,  and  attended  with  the  usual 
pheKMBena  of  their  rednction  to  mere 
wcKMly  fibre,  ibe  pntrefiiction  waa  moist, 
and  the  smell  attendant  apon  it  precisoi' 
ly  that  CTolved  daring  tbe  decay  of  dead 
potnto  banlropartly  nnder  water.  The 
stem  decayed  whilst  the  fibres  connect- 
ing the  tnbers  with  them  were  fhesh 
•^  joicy  —  the  pntrefkction  spread 
along  these,  tbe  ichor  being  absorbed 
by  their  still  energetic  vesselt,  and 
passing  into  the  still  immatare  and  nn- 
osoaUy  jnicy  tubers,  imparted  to  them 
the  gangrene;  the  infection  first  being  ap- 
parent ftt  the  end  nearest  the  connecting 
fibre,  spreading  gradually  throughout 
the  liber  of  tbe  tober,  rendering  it  brown 
like  a  decayed  apple,  and  lastly  eaosing 
tbe  decay  of  its  inteilor  portion.  Pre- 
Tionsly  to  the  final  decay,  the  increased 
specific  gravity  of  the  potato  was  re- 
B»rkable,  amounting  to  one-third  more 
than  that  of  a  healthy  tuber— «■  increase 
cansed  by  its  greater  amount  of  water. 
When  boiled  it  became  black;  hot  when 
sobffiitted  to  a  dry  heat  of  about  200^, 
it  rapidly  lost  moisture,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  ulcaratiott  was  retarded,  if 
not  entirely  stopped. 

There  can  be  no  preventive  for  soch 
a  disease  as  this— and  the  only  chance 
ef  saving  the  tubers  is  to  mow  oC  tU 
tbe  baolms  dose  to  the  ground  the 
moment  infection  is  apparent  in  them. 
TIms  Bught  prevent  the  circalation  of 


the  ichor  to  the  tabers.  These  riionld 
be  taken  up  forthwith  and  clamped  as 
recommended  by  Dr.  Lindiey,  with  a 
layer  of  earth  or  sand  alternating  with 
each  layer  of  potatoes. 

The  disease  seems  to  be  the  natoral 
result  of  an  excessive  degree  of  wet  and 
cold  at  that  period  of  closing  growth 
when  all  bulbs  and  tabers  require  an 
increased  degree  of  dryness  and  warmth* 
If  the  hyacinth,  or  tulip,  or  dahlia  are 
sabmitted  to  similar  nnpropitions  coni- 
tiagendes,  their  bulbs  or  tabers  simi- 
larly decay. 

It  is  not  a  new  disease,  for  to  a  less  ' 
esxtent  .it  has  been  fVequently  noticed 
before.  The  best  preservative  of  the 
tubers  in  such  angenisl  seasons  is  to 
take  them  op,  to  dry  them  perfectlv, 
and  then  store  them  in  a  dry  shed  m 
dry  coal  ashes* 

Mucli  has  been  written  on  thit  sub- 
ject, and  the  newspapers  here  and  in 
Europe  have  been  filled  with  specula- 
tions as  to  its  duration,  &c.  The  failure 
to  a  considerable  extent  6f  the  crop  of 
the  present  year,  (1S46,)  would  indicate 
that  the  disease  is  not  of  such  temporary 
character  as  bad  been  hoped  and  pre- 
dicted. If  it  continue  all  the  old  varie- 
ties most  necessarily  be  abandoned,  and 
reliance  placed  on  new  ones,  raised 
from  tbe  seed  proper ;  therefore,  as  a 
matter  of  precaution,  we  would  recom- 
mend attention  to  that  object.  They 
are  readily  produced  by  carefully  sow- 
ing the  seed,  and  replanting  the  voung 
tubers  in  successive  seasons,  until  they 
attain  full  size.  There  is  reason  to  hope 
such  would  be  free  from  disease,  or  at 
any  rate  less  liable  to  it,  than  the  older 
varieties. 

POTATO  or  UNDKR-GROUND 
ONION.  Allium  aggrtgatum.  This 
species  of  Allium  has  received  the 
above  appellations,  on  account  of  iti 
producing  a  cluster  of  bulbs  or  offsets, 
in  number  from  two  to  twelve,  and  even 
more,  uniformly  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  From  being  first  introduced 
to  public  notice  in  Scotland  by  Captain 
Burns  of  Edinburgh,  it  is  there  also 
known  as  the  Burn  Onion. 

VarHstUt* — ^There  evidently  appear  to 
be  two  varieties  of  this  vegetable,  one 
of  which  bears  bulbs  on  tbe  summit  of 
its  steoBs,  like  tbe  tree  onion,  and  the 
other  never  throwing  up  flower  stems 
at  all.    One  variety  is  much  larger  tha*- 
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the  odier,  and  thii  Tegetates  again  as 
•oon  as  ripe. 

Bpth  varietiei  are  beat  propagated 
by  offsets  of  the  root  of  moderate  size, 
for  if  those  are  employed  which  the  one 
▼ariaty  produces  on  the  summit  of  its 
stems,  they  seldom  do  more  than  in- 
crease in  sixe  the  first  year,  bnt  are  pro- 
lific the  next ;  this  also  occurs  if  very 
small  offsets  of  the  root  are  employed. 

Planting,^- They  may  be  planted 
daring  October  or  November,  or  as  ear- 
ly in  the  spring  as  the  season  will  allow, 
but  not  later  than  April.  They  are 
either  to  be  inserted  in  drills,  or  by 
a  blunt  dibble,  eight  inches  apart  eacn 
way,  not  buried  eptirely,  but  the  top  of 
the  offset  just  level  with  the  surface. 
Mr.  Maher,  gardener  at  Arundle  Castle, 
merely  places  the  sets  on  the  suHace, 
covering  them  with  leaf-mould,  rotten 
dung,  or  other  light  compost.  The  beds 
they  are  grown  in  are  better  not  more 
than  four  feet  wide,  for  the  convenience 
of  cultivation. 

Cultivation.  —  The  only  cultivation 
required  is  to  keep  them  clear  of  weeds. 
The  practice  of  earthing  the  mould  over 
them  when  the  stems  have  grown  up  is 
unnatural,  and  by  so  doing  the  bulbs 
are  blanched  and  prevented  ripening 
perfectly,  on  which  so  much  depends 
their  keeping.  So  fkr  from  following 
this  plan,  Mr.  Wedgewood,  of  Betley, 
recommends  the  earth  always  to  be 
cleared  away  down  to  the  ring  from 
whence  the  fibres  spring,  as  soon  as 
the  leaves  have  attained  their  full  size 
and  begin  to  be  brown  at  the  top,  so 
that  a  kind  of  basin  is  formed  round  the 
bulb.  As  soon  as  they  vegetate,  they 
intimate  the  number  of  offsetts  that  will 
be  produced,  by  showing  a  shoot  for 
each. 

They  attain  their  full  growth  towards 
the  end  of  July ;  for  immediate  use  they 
may  be  taken  up  as  they  ripen,  but  for 
keeping,  a  little  before  they  attain  peN 
feet  maturity,  Which  is  demonstrated  by 
the  same  symptoms  as  were  mentioned 
in  speaking  or  the  onion. 

POTENTILLA.  One  hundred  and 
sixteen  species.  Hardy  herbaceous, 
except  the  green-house  P.  Hneoriloba. 
Seed  and  division.    Light  loam. 

POTERIUM.  Burnet.  6ix  species.. 
Chiefly  hardy  herbaceous  and  shrubby. 
The  latter  are  increased  by  young  cut- 
tings, and  the  others  by  seed.    Light 


Poterhm  Sanguitorha.  Small,  or 
Upland  Burnet.  Uaed  in  cool  tankards, 
soups,  and  salads. 

Soil  and  Situation.'^lt  deKgiits  in  a 
dry,  poor  soil,  abounding  in  ealeareova 
matter;  any  light  compartment  that  haa 
an  open  exposure,  therefore,  may  be 
allotted  to  it,  t)ie  only  beneficial  addi* 
tion  that  can  be  applied  being  briek* 
layers*  rubbish  or.  fragmeats  of  <^alk. 
A  small  bed  will  be  eafficient  for  tkt 
supply  of  a  family. 

Propagation  is  either  by  seed,  or  by 
slips  and  partings  of  the  roots.  The 
seed  may  be  so^o  towards  the  cloae  of 
February,  if  open  weather,  and  tkeaee 
utitil  the  close  of  May;  but  the  best 
time  is  in  autumn,  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe; 
for,  if  kept  until  the  spring,  it  will  otten 
fail  entirely,  or  lie  in  the  ground 


the  same  season  of  the  following  year, 
without  vegetating.  Insert  in  drills, 
six  inches  apart,  thin,  and  not  bvied 
more  than  half  an  inch.  The  plaais 
must  be  kept  thoroughly  dear  of  weeds 
throughout  their  growdi.  When  two 
of  three  tnohes  high,  thin  to  da  inches 
apart,  and  those  removed  place  in  rows 
at  the  same  distance,  in  a  poor,  shady 
border,  water  being  given  oecnaionallT 
until  they  have  taken  root,  after  wUcli 
they  will  require  no  forther  attention 
until  the  autumn,  when  they  nnst  be 
removed  to  their  final  station,  in  revs 
a  foot  apart.  When  of  establiebed 
growth,  the  only  attention  requisite  is 
to  cut  down  their  stems  occasionaUy  in 
summer,  to  'promote  the  prodnction  of 
young  shoots,  and  in  antomn  to  have 
the  decayed  stems  and  shoots  cleared 
away. 

If  propagated  by  partings  of  the  roots, 
the  best  time  for  practising  it  is  in  Sep- 
tember and  October.  ■  They  are  plaatrd 
at  once  where  they  are  to  remain,  and 
only  require  occasional  watering  nniil 
established.  The  other  parts  of  their 
cultivation  are  as  for  those  raieed  fimMB 
seed. 

'  To  obtain  8i€d  some  of  the  plants 
must  be  left  nngathered  from,  and  al- 
lowed to  shoot  op  early  in  the  euniMer^ 
they  flower  in  July,  and  ripen  abnnd- 
ance  of  seed  in  the  autiqnn. 

POT-HERBS.    SeeJEbr«afy. 

To  Dry  Pot^Herbo,  —  Tbongli  grow^ 
ing  plants  can  bear  an  elevated  teaa- 
peratore  without  injury,  a  very  differeot 
effect  is  produced  upon  them  by  even  a 
lower  heat  after  they  have  ~ 
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rated  from  their  rooti.  Thii  bM  to  be 
borne  in  miod  in  the  drying  of  pot-herbs, 
which,  though  it  it  a  proceee  very  sim> 
pie  and  Terr  important  for  the  winter 
ceisine  that  it  ahoold  be  conducted  cor- 
rectly, ie  oaoally  more  neglected  and 
more  thoaghtleaaly  practised  than  any 
other  in  the  faried  range  of  the  garden- 
er*a  duties.  To  demonstrate  this,  will 
only  require  to  have  pointed  out  how  it 
oeght  to  be  managed.  The  flavour  of  j 
almoet  every  pot-herb  arises  from  an  | 
essential  oil  which  it  secretes,  and  this  | 
beieg  in  the  greatest  abundance  just 
previously  to  tlra  opening  of  its  flow- 
ers, that  is  the  time  which-  ought  to 
be  selected  for  gatherings  Poirherbs 
ought  to  be  dried  quickly,  because  if 
left  exposed  to  winds,  much  of  the  e»> 
•ential  oil  evaporates,'  and  mould iness 
occurring  and  long  continuing  destroys 
it  altogether;  f^r  nearly  every  plant 
has  its  peculiar  mucor,  (mould,)  the 
food  of  which  is  the  characteristic  oily 
secretion  of  the  plant  on  which  it  vege- 
tates. A  dry  briak  heat  is  therefore 
desirable ;  and  as  the  flruit  store-room 
Ought  always  to  have  a  stove,  and  is 
untenanted  when  herbs  require  drying, 
no  other  place  cAn  be  more  efficiently 
employed  for  the  jmrpose*^  The  tem- 
permtore  shoald  be  90^,  fbr  if  it  exceeds 
this,  the  essential  oils  are  apt  to  burst 
the  integuments  of  the  containing  ves- 
sels and  to  escape.  Fofty-eight  hours, 
if  the  heat  ia  kept  up  steadily,  are  suffi- 
cient to  complete^  the  process  of  drying. 

The  leaves,  id  which  alone  the  essen- 
tial oils  of  pot-herbs  reside,  should  then 
be  carefully  clipped  with  scissors,  not 
crushed,  from  the  stalks,  and  stored  in 
tightly  corked  wide-monthed  bottles. 
Each  will  thus  preserve  its  peculiar 
aroma,  not  only  through  the  winter, 
but  for  years,  and  be  infinitely  superior 
to  any  specimens  producible  in  the 
forcing  department,  for  these  are  una- 
voidmbly  deficient  in  flavour.^Princ. 
^Gardening. 

POT H OS.  Thirty-three  species. 
Stove  orchids.     Division.      Peat  and 


POT-MARIOOLD.  CaUndula 
tfieinoHM. 

POTTING.  Poto  are  the  first  con- 
eideratioo,  and  theee  are  oontidered 
■Bder  the  title  Fiowtr  Fat. 

diaUriaU  rtfidr^, — These  must  not 
be  aifted,  but  the  pebbles  and  roogh 
vegetable  fibfte  be  allowed  to  remain. 
31 


Mr.  Errington  has  in  his  potting-shed 
twenty  bins  containing  as  follows :— 

1.  Strong  tenacious  loam. 

2.  Half-rotten  leaf-mould. 

3.  Heath  soil. 

4.  Horse  manure. 
6.  Cow  manure. 

6.  Charcoal  wood-ashes. 

7.  Fine  bone  manure. 

8.  Sharp  sand. 

9.  Burnt  turf  of  No.  1. 

10.  Sphagnum,  well  scalded. 

11.  Heath  soil  of  No.  3,  in  one  inch 

squares. 

12.  Loam    of  No.    1,    in    one   inch 

squares. 

13.  One-inch  mixed  drainage. 

14.  Tw»>inch  mixed  drainage. 
16.  Mixed  drainage,  small. 

16.  One-inch  bottom^rocks. 

17.  Two-inch  bottom-crocks. 

18.  Three-inch  bottom-crocks. 

19.  Charcoal,  large  lumps. 

J20.  One-inch  boiled  bOne  for  bottoms. 

Bin  1.  {Strong  TmicUnm  Jjoam.}— 
This  is  obtained  n-om  very  old  rest  land, 
on  a  clayev  or  marly  sub-eoil ;  the  more 
rushes  anci  old  coarse  grass  it  contains, 
the  better  it  is  for  the  potting-shed  ; 
this  is  piled  up  in  a  sharp  ridge  out  of 
doors,  so  as  to  exclude  rain ;  it  should 
be  used  for  general  purposes,  when 
from  six  totweHe  months  old  ;  I  house 
a  smaller  portion  in. the  compost  shed 
after  being  dried  in  the  sun ;  and  thi^, 
I  use  for  very  particular  purpo^s,  such 
in  fact  as  require,  according  to  my  esti- 
mation, lumps  of  turf  in  its  native  state, 
and  for  these  purposes  it  is  chopped  into 
squares  for  bin  12.  This  loam  is  choi>- 
ped  down  from  a  perpendicular  facing, 
(like  cutting  hay,)  when  wanted  for  bin 
1,  and  being  somewhat  mellow,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  mere  soil  falls 
out-  loose  in  the  act  of  chopping.  This 
is  rejected,  and  die  masses  of  chopped 
turf  alone  fill  bin  1. 

Bin.  2.  (Ha]f -rotten  Ltttf-mould,) — 
This  is  generally  slightly  mixed  with 
rotten  dung,  as  it  is  the  worn  out  pit 
linings,  which  have  generally  a  little 
dung  blended  with  the  leaves.  By  ly- 
ing in  the  compost  yard  for  a  few 
months,  the  outside  becomes  mellowed 
down,  and  after  shaking  some  of  the 
finest  out  through  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
riddle,  it  is  paased  through  a  sieve  of 
at  least  one  inch  in  the  mesh,  and  what 
comes  through  this  is  put  into  bin  2. 

Bin  3.  ifimUh  So</.)-^Obtained  from 
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Delaiiier«  Forett,  in  parts  where  the 
heather  it  cat  for  making  besoms.  The 
upper  surface  of  this  heath  soil  is  com- 
posed of  heath  leaves  and  moss,  in  a 
raw  or  half-decomposed  state,  and  too 
fresh  for  the  purposes  of  potting ;  but 
beneath  this,  and  in  contact  with  the 
gray  sand,  lies  a  flake  of  vegetable 
matter  full  of  the  roots  of  heather,  pos- 
sessing little  sand,  and  compressed  by 
the  weight  of  centuries.  This,  when 
divested  of  the  dirty  sand  under  it,  and 
of  the  mossy  and  raw  matter  on  the 
surface,  is  pat  in  bin  3»  after  being 
haJ^dried. 

Bin  4.  (Hiorts  Manure^  or  Old  Horte 
Droppingi.) — Obtain  them  before  high 
fermentation  takes  place,  and  ridge 
them  up  in  the  compost  jrard,  three  feet 
in  width,  three  feet  in  height,  and  in- 
stantly roof  them  over  (to  shut  in  the 
?;ases>  with  double  tnrves,  each  over- 
apping  the  other:  in  this  way  a  slight 
fermentation  takes  place,  which,  t>eing 
arrested,  is  beneicial.  Rain  is  mt  all 
times  excluded  from  this  in  the  compost 
yard  by  the  roofing. 

Bin  6.  (Cow  lfa»t<re.)^Thte  is  cow 
droppings  placed  in  «  ridge,  and  roofed, 
similarly  to  the  horse-dung,  but  allowed 
to  remain  to  a  much  greater  age ;  in 
lact,  when  placed  in  Bio  No.  6,  it  has 
the  appearaoca  of  rich  peat,  being  at 
Least  two  years  old. 

Bin  6.  (Wood  AMhe$  and  Charcoai.) 
-—Brush-wood  at  bottom,  covered  with 
all  sorts  of  garden  refuse,  vis.  cabbage 
■talks,  potato  haulm,  hedge  clippings, 
and  in  fact  weeds  and  rubbish  of  all 
kinds,  which,  when  about  balAburned, 
are  closed  up  with  soils  of  any  kind, 
and  kept  smouldering  for  davs ;  when 
the  combustion  is  complete  it  is  sub- 
jected to  a  riddle  of  an  inch  mesh,  and 
what  comes  through  is  housed  in  a  dry 
state  in  this  bin,  the  rest  belongs  to 
bin  19. 

Bin  8.  {Sharp  Sand,) — Coarse  river 
sand  I  but  every  potting-shed  should  be 
furnished  with  two  kinds,  the  one  very 
coarse  and  the  other  very  fine,  both  as 
sharp  ss  they  can  be  obtained ;  the 
Loadofl  propagating  sand  is  an  invalu- 
able article. 

Bin  10.  (Sphagmmp  toeU  Mcalded,}^ 
This  is  chiefly  for  orchidaceous  plants, 
and  requires  to  be  steeped  in  boiKng 
water  for  some  boors  previously  to  be- 
ing transferred  to  this  bin,  in  order  to 
destroy  insects.     It  is  also  iisefol  to 


cov«r  fresh  sown  seeds,  where  it  is  de- 
sirable to  insure  a  permanent  moistnra 
without  frequent  watering;  it  also  pro- 
duces a  darkness  &voarabIe  to  germi- 
nation. 

Bin  13.  {Ono'inck  Dramrngt  termtd 
No,  1.)— This  is  composed  of  abovt 
equal  parts  of  boiled  bone,  charooaly 
and  pounded  crocks,  in  lumps  averagiaf 
an  inch  square,  and  intended  to  cover 
the  rough  crock  placed  over  the  bole  el* 
pots,  from  No.  33  to  No.  16  of  the  Lon- 
don sixes  inclusive. 

Bin  19.  (Charcoal  in  largo  hmfo^y^ 
Thia  is  used  to  mix  with  the  potabeide 
for  orohidaoeons  plants,  and  wbea  lam 
masses  are  wanted  for  very  large  ahilSs. 

Bin  SO.  (Ono-inck  hoiUd  Bens.)— 
This  is  used  after  the  manner  of  No.  19, 
when  considered  requisite.  To  thf 
above  may  be  added  old  tan,  riddled 
particularly  clean;  to  be  intermixed 
with  or  placed  over  the  drainage ;  for 
such  it  answers  exceedingly  well,  nel* 
withstanding  the  prejudice  agaiest  it. 
It  is  verv  well  adapted  for  annuals  ie 
pots,  a  single  crock  with  a  handfal  er 
two  of  old  tan  over  it,  provides  a  saft 
drainage  for  a  season,  and  withal  a 
rooting  medinm.— Gord.  Ckran, 

Cart  requirod.^A  principal  oljeeC  In 
be  aimed  at  in  potting  is  compete  draie- 
age,  for  nothing  is  more  injnrioes  to 
mo.st  plants  than  stagnant  water  abeeC 
their  roots*  The  drainage  is  best  el^ 
fected  by  filling  one-fourth  the  depth  of 
the  pot  with  the  larger  fragments  of 
bones  and  charcoal  mixed  in  equal  pc^ 
portions;  this  and  the  pelves,  woedy 
fibres,  fcc.,  which  are  now  allowed  In 
remain  in  the  soil,  will  reniove  from  it 
all  superfluous  water.  Drvness  in  the 
centre  of  the  ball  of  earth  is  another 
evil  to  be  avoided.  Though  not  nsnal- 
ly  suspected,  it  occurs  more' often  than 
excess  of  wet,  and  deprives  the  reoti 
of  a  large  proportion  of^ their  pastnrage. 
To  prevent  it,  a  small  red  of  iron  sbonld 
be  Uirust  through  the  earth  around  the 
stem  occasionally,  to  allow  the  water 
poured  upon  the  sorface  a  freer  en- 
trance. Mr.  Moore,  to  effecjt  the  name, 
says—"  Whenever  a  plant  (moat  parti- 
cularly a  valuable  specimen  plant)  is 
repotted,  either  in  its  infancy  or  in  its 
maturity,  I  would  introduce  a  few  etisks 
of  charcoal  perpeadioulariy  into  the 
pot;  these  diould  be  long  enongh  ts 
extend  fhom  the  bottom  cm  the  pot  ts 
the  top  of  the  soil ;  ahont  three 
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be  placed  at  regalmr  iDtervali,  end  they 
•boald  be  as  cloae  to  the  roots,  and  aa 
near  to  the  centre  of  the  pota  aa  poaai- 
bie.  Thua  if  a  plant  ia  ahifted  but 
once,  it  will  be  provided  withaome  chan- 
nela  for  noiatnre,  extending  thronghout 
the  aoil,  and  if  it  be  frequently  repotted, 
the  Domber  of  these  channela  may  be 
increased.  When  theae  are  once  in- 
trodaced  into  the  ^oil  they  are  perma- 
■ent;  for  being  of  material  which  ie 
not  sobject  to  rapid  decay,  they  will 
serve  at  leaat  the  lifetime  of  a  plant, 
and  by  occasionally  making  uae  of  a 
atmple  aiphon,.  a  mere  worated  thread, 
ia  coatact  with  moiatore,  a  alow,  mo- 
derate, and  constant  aupply  of  moiatare 
may  be  conveyed  at  pleasure  to  and 
through  the  centre  of  the  aoil,  and  the 
whole  maas  ma^  thna  be  kept  regularly 
and  eqnably  moiatened .*>-*Gard.  Chron. 
See  One-Shift  S^em, 

POUPARTIA.  Three  apecies.  Stove 
evergreen  treea.  Ripe  cuttinga.  Loam 
and  peat. 

POURRETIA.  Five  apeciea.  Stove 
herbaceoua.  P.  magnitpatha  ia  an  or- 
chid. Seed  and  anckers.  Sandy,  loam 
aad  peat 

PRATIA.  Three  apecies.  Green- 
boose  herbaceous.  Seed  and  division. 
Saad  J  loam  and  peat. 

PREMNA.  Four  species.  Stove 
evergreen  shrubs.  Seed  hnd  cattinga. 
Loam  and  peat. 

PRESLIAecrtina.  Hardy herba- 
ceoos.     Division.    Moiat  aoil. 

PRE8TONIA.  TWO  apeciea.  Stove 
evergreen  twinera.  Cuttinga.  Sandy 
learn  and  peat. 

PRICKLY  CEDAR.    Cfaiho(U$  oxf- 


PRIESTLETA.  Fourteen  species. 
Green-honse  evergreen  ahmba.  Young 
eattings.    Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

PRIMROSE.    Prinutfa  vulgaris. 

PRIMULA.  Forty-ntne  apeciea  and 
many  varretiee.  Herbaceoua  and  all 
hardy  except  the  fringed  green-house 
▼arieties,  P.  frdtniterUy  and  the  apeciea 
P.  verticillata.  '  Diviaion  and  aeed. 
Loam  and  leaf-monld. 

P.  awiatta.    See  Auricula. 

P.  elatior.    0x1  ip. 

P.  frmnHetu  or  tineruii.  Chinese 
Primrose.  This  is  hardy  if  grown  in  a 
light,  well-drained  aoil,  but  ita  white 
aad  pink  (ringed  varietiea  require  win- 
tering in  the  green-houae. 


P.  verii.    Cowalip. 

P.  vulgaris.  Primroae.  Of  this  there 
are  the  following  cultivated  varieties: 
Brimstone ;  Crimaon ;  Hoae-in-hoae ;  Li- 
lac; Purple;  Scotch;  Stemleaa  White; 
White  and  Yellow.  All  the  apecies 
Buy  be  cultivated  like  the  Polyanthus. 

PRINCE,  WILLIAM.  The  name  of 
Prince  is  identified  with  American  hor^ 
ticulture.  Perhaps  no  man  has  done 
more  to  gratify  the  taate  of  amateura  of 
flowera  and  fruit  than  the  late  William 
Prince,  whose  extenaive  grounda  at 
Fluahing,  New  York,  were  the  nuraery 
of  almost  every  vegetable  calculated  to 
please  the  ey6  or  palate.  We  regret 
that  there  ia  not  within  our  reach  the 
data  from  which  to  draft  a  particular 
deacription  of  the  foundation,  riae  and 
progreaa  of  the  <<  Linncan  Botanic 
Garden.*' 

PRINCE'S  FEATHER.  Amarat^ 
thus  hypochtmdriaeus. 

PRINOS.  Eleven  apecies.  Hardy 
deciduOua  ahraba,  except  the  stovf 
evergreen  P.  montanus  and  P.  lucidus, 
which  ia  evergreen  and  hardy.  Cut- 
tinga and  layera.  Light  loam  and 
peat. 

PRISMATOCARPUS.  Four  apecies. 
P.  d^tittis  is  a  green-house  evergreen 
shrub;  Pi fruticosus  is  a  hardy  ever^ 
green  ahrub;  the  others  green-honse 
herbaceova.  Young  cattinga  aad  seed. 
Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

PRIVET.    lAgusHwm. 

PROCKJA.  Three  apecies.  Stove 
evergreen  shrobs.  -  Cuttings.  Sandy 
loam  and  peat. 

PROLIFEROUS.  See  Bwhte^ 
Flower. 

PROPS  are  the  aupports  required  by 
plants  to  sustain  them  in  a  deaired 
position.  They  must  vary  in  height 
and  atrength  accordantly  with  the  plant 
to  which  they  are  applied,  and  ahould 
alwaya  be  aa  alight  aa  ia  conaiatent 
with  efficiency.  Nothing  looka  worse 
than  a  disproportioned  prop  ;  indeed  it 
should  be  concealed  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. The  propa  for  peaa  should  be 
or  the  branchea  of  the  hazel ;  for  run* 
ner  kidney  beana,  rods  of  aah.  For 
flowers,  stout  iron  wire  painted  dark 
(9reen  are  to  be  preferred.  Some 
flowera  require  propa  of  a  peculiar 
form ;  but  theae  will  be  deacribed 
when  giving  directiona  for  their  cul- 
tare.     Whenever  wooden    props  ar« 
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dsed,  the  end  tbrait  into  the  ground 
■hottid  be  preTiously  charred ;   if  this 

f precaution  be  taken,  and  when  no 
onger  required,  they  are  stored  in  a 
dry  shed,  they  will  last  for  several 
seasons.  Props  should  be  placed  on 
the  south  sides  of  the  plants,  as  they 
incline  in  that  direction,  as  being  most 
light. 

PROSERPINACA.  Two  species. 
Half-hardy  annual  aquatica.  Seed. 
Rich  loam  in  water. 

PROSOPIS.  Five  species.  Stove 
evergreen  trees.  Cuttings.  Peat  and 
loam. 

PROSTANTHERA.  Seven  species. 
Oreen-house  evergreen  shrubs.  Young 
cuttings.    Sandy  peat. 

PRO  TEA.  Forty-saven  species. 
Green-house  evergreen  shrubs.  Ripe 
cuttings  taken  off  at  a  joint ;  sandv  turfy 
loam,  well  drained.  Water  moderate- 
ly, but  regularly.  *■ 

PRUNELLA.  Self-Heal.  Fourteen 
species.  P.  Bwowniana  and  P.  ovata 
are  hardy  annuals,  the  others  hardy 
herbaceoQs.  Seed  or  division.  Light 
rich  losm. 

PRUNING,  ts  practised  in  the  gar^ 
den,  has  for  Its  object  the  regulation  of 
the  branches  to  secure  the  due  pro- 
duction of  blossom  and  maturity  of 
fruit.  Jf  carried  to  too  great  an  extent, 
that  object  is  not  attained,  for  every 
tree  requires  a  certain  amount  of  leaf- 
surface  for  the  elaboration  of  its  sap  ; 
and,  therefore,  if  this  be  reduced  too 
mnch,  blossom  buds  are  produced  less 
abundantly,  for  leaves  are  more  neces. 
sary  for  the  health  of  the  plant,  and  b^ 
t  wise  provision  the  parts  less  requi- 
site for  individual  vigour  are  supers 
seded  by  the  parts  more  needed.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  branches  are  Idft 
too  thick,  they  overshadow  those  be- 
neath them,  and  so  exclude  the  light, 
■s  to  prevent  that  elaboration  of  the 
tap,  without  which  no  blossom  buds 
are  formed,  but  an  excessive  produo- 
tion  of  leaves,  in  the  vain  effort  to  atp 
tain  by  an  enlarged  surface  that  elabo- 
ration which  a  amaller  surface  would 
effect  in  a  more  intense  light.  The 
appropriate  pruning  is  civen  when 
considering  each  species  of  A-oit  trees, 
and  here  we  must  confine  ourselves 
to  a  few  general  remarks :  **  The 
season  for  pruning  nnist  he  regulated 
in  some  degree  by  the  strength  of  the 
Uee ;  for  although,  as  a  general  rule. 


the  operation  sfaoald  not  take  place  un- 
til the  fall  of  the  leaf  indicates  that 
vegetation  has  ceased,  yet  if  the  tree 
be  weak,  it  may  be  often  perfbrmed 
with  advantage  a  little  earlier;  bot 
still  so. late  in  the  autumn  as  to  pre- 
vent  the  protrusion  of  fresh  shoots. 
This  reduction  of  ihe  branches  before 
the  tree  has  finished  v^etating,  directs 
a  greater  supply  of  sap  to  those  re* 
maining,  and  stores  up  in  them  the 
supply  for  increased  growth  next  sea- 
son. If  the  prodaction  of  spura  is  the 
object  of  pruning  a  branch,  it  ahoald  be 
pruned  so  as  to  leave  a  stomp ;  becanse 
as  the  sap  supplied  to  the  branch  will 
be  concentrated  upon  those  buds  re- 
maining at  its  extremity,  these  will  be 
productive  of  shoots,  tnongb  otherwise 
they  would  have  remained  dormant,  it 
being  the  general  habit  of  plants  first  te 
develop  and  mature  parts  that  are  &r- 
thest  from  the  roots.  It  is  than  the 
filbert  is  induced  to  put  forth  an  abund- 
ance of  young  bearing  wood,  for  its 
fruit  is  borne  on  jthe  annual  ahoots,  and 
similar  treatment  to  a  less  severe  ex- 
tent is  practised  upon  wait  frnit.*'^ 
Princ,  €f  Qardening, 

The  mystery  of  pruning  consists  in 
being  well  acquainted  with  the  mode  of 
the  bearing  of  the  different  sorts  of 
trees,  and  forming  an  early  judgment 
of  the  foture  events  of  shoots  and 
branches,  and  many  other  oircnm* 
stances,  for  which  9ome  principal  mice 
may  be  given ;  but  there  are  partienlar 
instances  which  cannot  be  jodged  of 
but  upon  the  spot,  and  depend  chieA 
ly  aM>n  practice  and  obeerration.— 
Peaches,  nectarinea,  apricots,  fcc.,  all 
produce  their  finit  principally  epon  the 
young  wood  of  a  vear  old ;  that  is,  the 
shoots  produced  thia  year  bear  tJie  year 
following ;  so  that  in  all  these  trees,  a 
general  supply  of  the  best  ahoots  of 
each  vear  must  be  everywhere  pre- 
served at  regular  diitancee,  ftmn  the 
very  bottom  to  the  eztrenuty  of  the 
tree  on  every  side ;  but  in  winter  praa- 
>Dg»  or  general  shortening,  leas  er 
more,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
different  shoots,  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  promote  their  throwing  out,  mere 
effectually,  a  supply  of  young  wood 
the  ensuing  summer,  in  proper  place 
for  training  in  for  the  succeeding  year^ 
bearing. 

Vines  alao  produce  their  fruit  always 
upon  the  young  wood  shpeta  of  the 
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nme  year,  arising  from  the  eyes  of  the 
tut  year's  wood  ooly;  and  touit,  there- 
fore,  have  a  general  supply  of  the  best 
refolar  shoots  of  each  year  trained  in, 
which,  in  winter  pruning,  mrist  be 
shortened  to  a  few  eyes,  in  order  to 
force  oat  shoots  from  their  lower  parts, 
wily  properly  situated  to  lay  in  for  bear- 
ing the  rollowing  year. 

Figs  bear  also  only  upon  the  young 
wood  of  a  year  old,  and  a  general  sup- 
ply of  it  is,  therefbre,,  necessary  every 
▼ear ;  hot  these  shoots  must  at  qo  time 
be  shortened,  unless  the  ends  are  dead, 
be^Qse  they  always  bear  principally 
towards  the  extreme  part  of  the  shoots, 
which,  if  ahortened,  would  take  the 
bearing  or  fruitfiil  parts  away ;  besides, 
they  naturally  throw  out  a  sufficient 
sopply  of  shoot*  every  year  for  future 
bMring,  without  the  precaution  of 
riiorteniiig.  -^ 

Apple,  pear,  plum,  and  cherry  trees 
bear  principally  on  spurs,  arising  in  the 
wood  of  from  two  or  three,  to  ten  or 
twenty  years  old,  the  same  branches 
and  spurs  continuing  bearing  a  great 
number  of  years ;  so  that,  having  once 
procured  a  proper  set  qf  branches  in 
the  mariner  already  directed  to  form  a 
spreading  head,  no  farther  "Mppty  of 
wood  is  wanted  than  some  occasional 
shbotB  now  and  then  to  sopply  the 
place  of  anf  worn  out  or  dead  branch. 
The  above-mentioned  spurs  or  fruit' 
boda  are  short  robust  roots  of  from 
abeat  half  an  inch  to  one  or  two  inches 
long,  arising  naturally,  first  towards  the 
extreme  parts  of  the  branches  of  twa  or 
three  years  old,  and,  as  the  branch  in- 
ereases  in  length,  the  tinmber  of  fruit- 
hods  increases  accordingly. 

In  pruning  always  cut  quite  close, 
both  in  the  summer  and  winter  prun- 
ing, which,  in  the  summer  pruning,  if 
attended  to  early,  while  the  shoots  are 
qaite  young  and  tender,  they  may  rea- 
dily be  rubbed  oft  quite  close  with  the 
thumb;  but  when  the  shoots  become 
elder  and  #oody,  as  they  will  not  rea- 
dily break,  it  most  be  done  with  a  knife, 
cutting  them  as  close  as  possible }  and 
all  winter  pruning  must  always  be  per- 
formed with  a  knifls^  In  prdning  in 
summer,  the  necessary  supply  of  regu- 
lar shoots  left  for  training  in  should 
never  be  shortened  during  this  season*, 
nnlete  te  particular  shoots,  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy $  for,  by  a  general  shortening  rn 
this  aeaaon,  all,  the  shoots  so  treated 


would  soon  push  acain  vigorously  from 
every  eye,  and  render  the  trees  a  thick- 
et of  useless  wood.  Therefore,  all 
sorts,  whether  they  require  shortening 
in  the  winter  pruning  or  not,  should,  in 
the  summer  dressing,  be  layed  in  at 
full  length;  but  towards  the  end  of  Au- 
gust, the  extreme  points  may  be  pinch- 
ed off  with  great  advantage.  The  sap 
is  thus  made  to  complete  the  growth  of 
the  shoot,  and  not  to  increase  its  length ; 
and  it  is  too  late  in  the  season  for  fresh 
shoots  to  be  induced. 

Summer  pruning  is  a  most  necessary 
operation.  Toung  shoots  require  thin- 
ning lo  preserve  the  beauty  of  the  trees, 
and  encourage  the  fruit  j  and  the  soon- 
er It  is  performed  the  better.  It  is, 
therefore,  advisable  to  begin  this  work 
in  May,  or  early  in  June,  removing 
all  superfiuous  growths  and  ill  placed 
shoots,  which  may  be  performed  with 
considerably  mote  expedition  and  ex- 
actness than  when  after  the  trees  have 
shot  a^  considerable  length.  Where, 
however,  a  tree  is  inclined  to  luxuri- 
ancy,  it  is  proper  toj-etain  as  many  of 
the  regular  shoots  as  can  be  commodi- 
oosly  trained  in  with  any  regularity,  in 
order  to  divide  and  exhaust  the  too 
abundant  sap.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
review  the  trees  occasionally,  in  order 
to  refbrm  such  branches  or  shoots  as 
may  have  started  from  their  places,  or 
taken  a  wrong  direction;  also  that,  ac- 
cordingly as  any  fresh  irregular  shoots 
produced  since  the  general  dressing 
may  be  displaced  ;  and,  likewise,  as 
the  already  trained  shoota  advanced 
in  length,  or  project  from  the  wall 
or  espalier,  they  should  be  trained  in 
close. 

In  the  winter  pruning,  a  general  re- 
gulation must  be  observed,  both  of  the 
mother^  branched,  and  the  supply  of 
young  wood  laid  in  the  preceding  sum- 
mer ;-and  the  proper  time  for  this  work 
is  any  time  in  open  weather,  from  the 
fnll  of  the  leaf  in  November,  until 
March ;  but  the  sooner  the  better.  In 
performing  this  work,  it  is  proper  to 
unnail  or  loosen  a  chief  part  of  the 
branches,  particularly  of  peaches,  nec- 
tarines, apricots,  vines,  and  other  trees 
requiring  an  annual  supply  of  young 
wood.  First  look  over  all  the  principal 
or  ^Bother  branches,  and  examine  it 
any  are  worn  out,  or  not  fiirnished  with 
parts  proper  for  bearing  fruit,  and  let 
such  branches  becnt  down  to  thegrea 
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branch  fVooi  which  they  proceed,  or  to   ftnit.    Plamf  tnd  cherries,  in  ptrticv- 
aoy  lower  shoot  or  bottom  part,  leaving  lar,  are  often  great! j  damaged  by  a  too 


these  to  supply  its  place.  Likewise 
examine  if  any  branches  are  become  too 
long  for  the  allotted  space,  either  at 
sides  or  top,  and  let  them  be  reformed 
accordingly,  by  shortening  them  down 
to  some  lower  shoot  or  branch  proper- 
ly situated  to  supply  the  place,  being 
careful  that  every  branch  terminates 
in  a  young  shoot  for  a  leader,  and  not 
stumped  off  at  the  extremity.  From 
the  principal  or  larger  branches  pass  to 
the  shoots  of  the  year  which  were  train- 
ed op  in  summer,  first  cutting  out  closfs 
all  foreriffht  and  other  irregular  shoots 
that  may  have  been  omitted  in  the  sum- 
mer pruning }  likewise  all  very  weak 
shoots,  and  those  of  very  luxqriant 
growth,  unless  it  be  necessary  to  keep 
some  to  supply  a  racant  place.  In  this 
pruning,  as  in  the  summer  dressing,  it 
IS  of  importance  to  have  a  strict  eye  to 
the  lower  parts  of  wall-trees,  fcc.,  to 
see  if  there  is  any  present  vacancy,  or 
any  that,  apparenUv  will  soon  happen, 
in  which  cases,  if  any  good  shoot  is 
situated  contiguous,  it  should  be  trains 
ed  in,  either  at  full  length,  or  shortoa  it 
to  a  few  eyes,  to  force  out  two  or  more 
shoots,  if  they  shall  seem  necessary;  for 
precaution  should  ever  be  observed  in 
taking  c^re  to  have  betimes  a  sufficient 
stock  of  young  wood  coming  forward  to 
fill  up  any  casual  vacancy,  and  substi- 
tute a  new  set  of  branches  in  place  of 


severe  discipline  of  the  knife,  these 
trees  being  very  liable  to  gun  by  large 
amputations.  Itis,  therefore,  of  import- 
ance to  attend  to  these  trees  well  io  tke 
summer  pruning,  to  retrench  all  the 
superfluous  and  irregular  shoots  while 
quite  young,  and  pinch  othera  occasioe- 
ally  where  wood  is  wanted  to  fill  va- 
cancies, so  as  to  reqoire  bat  little  prim- 
ing out  of  large  wood  in  winter.-^ 
Absrcrombie, 

PRUNING  APPARATUS.  In  all 
mechanical  operations  success  is  note 
certainly  attained  by  the  use  lif  proper 
implements;  though  pruning  or  the  Io|^ 
ping  of  branches  may  be  very  sioipie, 
yAt  there  is  great  advantage  in  exeeot- 
ing  it  with  the  instruments  best  adapted 
to  the  purpose,  most  of  which  are  de- 
scribed in  these  pages,  nnder  tlMir 
proper  heads. 

PRUNUS.  Plum.  Eight  species  aea 
manv  varieties.  P.  domatftca,  see  PIwk. 
All  hardy  deciduous  trees.  Seed,  seek- 
ers^ and  grafUng  or  budding.  Comaoii 
soil,  welfdrafned. 

PSIDIUM.  Guava.  Thirteen  spe- 
cies. Stove  evergreen  ihniba.  d«t- 
tings.    Loam  and  peat. 

PSOPHOCARPUS  tttragm^ 
buluM.  Annual  stove  twiner.  Seed. 
Light  rich  losm. 

PSORA  LEA.  Forty-two  species. 
The  green-house  and  stove  evergreens 


such  as  are  either  decayed  or  stand  in  j  are  increased  by  cuttings ;  the   half^ 
need  of  retrenchment. 

Sometimes  in  wall-trees  and  espaltera 
there  are  many  large  dissgreeabl.e  bar- 
ren spun,  consisting  both  of  old  worn 
out  fruit  tpura,  and  of  clustera  of  stumps 
of  shortened  shoots  projecting  conside- 
rably from  the  branches,  occasioned 
by  unskilful  pruning,  when  retrenching 
the  superabundant  and  irregular  shoots 
which,  instead  of  being  cut  out  close, 
are  stumped  off  to  an  inch  or  two  long. 
At  this  season  of  pruning,  it  is  advisable 
to  reform  them  as  well  as  possible,  by 
cutting  all  tho  most  disagreeable  stumps 
close  to  the  branches,  leaving  these  ai 
full  length,  especially  if  apples,  peara, 
%ui.f  and  reserve  an  occasional  supply 
of  young  wood  in  different  parts,  and 
thus,  in  two  or  three  yeara,  you  may 
reduce  such  trees  to  a  regular  figure, 
and  a  proper  state  of  bearing. 


hardy  herbaceous,   by  seed   end 
tings ;  the  biennials,  by  seed.     All 
quire  light  loaip  and  peat. 

PSYCHOTRIA.  Sixteen  species.  P. 
dapknoidet  is  a  green-house  evergieee 
shrub ;  P.  paraiUiea  is  a  parasite,  and 
the  othera  stove  evergreen  shrat>e.  Cnt- 
tings.    Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

PS  T  L  L  A .  The  chermee,  eeariy 
allied  to  the  aphis.  P.  pyrt'.  Pear 
chermes,  appeara  in  Mar,  not  ealike  a 
larse  aphis,  crimson  coloored,  shaded 
with  black.  Mr.  Kollar  t^os  details  its 
habits  :-— 

«  As  soon  as  the  fruit  trees  nst  eat 
buds,  the  winged  chermes  maaes  its 
appearance.  When  pairing  is  over,  the 
female  lays  her  eggs  in  great  Bossbers 
near  each  other  on  the  young  leaves 
and  blossoms,  or  on  the  newly  fermed 
fruit  and  shoots.    They  are  ofa  loegiib 


Too  severe  pruning  is  greatly  preju-J  shape,  and  yellow;  and,  withoet  a  Dusf- 
icial  to  the  health  of  some  sorts  ofj  nilying  glasji,  they  resemble  the  peUea 
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4r  Howera.  They  %x%  catl«d  either 
■jaipbe  or  Unra  in  this  state  (accord- 
img  lo  the  eileat  of  their  develop- 
■ent);  and,  like  their  parents,  have 
Ibeir  mouth  ia  the  breaat.  After  a  few 
days,  the  J  change  their  skins,  and  be- 
eome  darker,  and  somewhat  reddish  on 
llie  breaift,  and  rather  retemble  bags 
than    plant-4ice,  having    the    extreme 

Cint  of  the  bodj  somewhat  broad,  and 
set  with  brisUes.  After  changing 
their  skins,  they  leave  the  leaves,  blos- 
soms, and  fruit,  and  proceed  more 
downwards  to  the  beanng  wood  and 
the  shoots- of  last  year,  on  which  they 
ix  themselves  securely,  one  after  the 
other,  in  rows,  and  remain  there  till 
their  hist  transformation. 

<<  When  the  nymphs  have  moulted 
for  the  last  time,  and  Kave  attained  their 
fhll  sise,  the  body  swells  out  by  de- 
gveee,  and  becomes  cyHndrical.  They 
then  leave  their  associates,  and  before 
they  lay  aside  their  nymph*like  cover- 
ing, they  search  out  a  leaf  to 'which 
they  Iksten  themselves  firmly,  and  ap« 
pear  «•  if  they  were  lifeless.  After  a 
Aw  ninntes  the  skin  splits  on  the  upper 
pert  of  the  covering,  and  a  winged  in- 
sect  proceeds  from  it.  It  is  of  a  plea- 
sant green  colour,  with  red  eyes,  and 
snow-white  wings.  It  very  much  re- 
•embles  its  parents  in  spring,  even  in 
the  colour.  After  a  few  days,  this 
chermes  has  assumed  the  colours  of 
the  perfect  insect ;  th^  head,  collar,  and 
thorax,  are  of  an  orange  colour,  and 
Mily  the  abdomen  retains  its  green  hue. 
it  now  flies  away  from  the  place  of  its 
birth,  to  enjoy  the  open  air." 

P.  maii^  Apple  Chermes.  For  the 
following  I  am  also  indebted  to  the  too 
ainch  neglected  work  of  M.  Kollar : — 

**  It  usually  appears  in  June.  In 
September,  the  apple  chermes  pair,  and 
lay  their  eggs.  They  are  white,  and 
pointed  at  both  ends,  a  line  and  a  half 
Iwtgf  and  the  fourth  of  a  line  thick, 
and  become  yellow  before  the  young 
•scapes.  The  apple  chermes  lays  its 
eggs  in  different  places  of  the  twigs  of 
aa  apple-tree ;  usually,  however,  in  the 
Airrows  of  the  knots,  and  sometimes  in 
m  very- regular  manner.  The  larve 
were  scarcely  escaped  from  the  egg,  in 
the  open  air,  when   they  hastened   to 


birth,  they  cast  their  first  skin,  afler 
which  they  appeared  nearlv  of  their 
former  shape  and  colour.  The  second 
changing  of  the  skin  can  sometimes  be 
scarcely  seen  at  all,  because  the  larva 
not  only  puts  out  a  thicker  string  with 
the  tubercle,  but  also  an  immense  num- 
ber of  very  fine  entangled  threads  or 
small  hairs,  which  it  turns  upwards 
over  its  back,  and  with  them  entirely 
covers  its  body  and  head.  In  sunshine, 
these  strings  look  transparent,  as  if 
they  were  made  of  glass,  and  become 
of  a  greenish  variable  colour.  Under 
this  screen  the  chermes  are  secured 
firom  every  attack  of  other  insects ;  for 
no  ants,  mites,  or  bugs  can  disturb 
them  ifi  their  fortification,  or  consume 
them  as  their  prey.  Afler  changing 
the  second  skin,  the  young  assumed  a 
different  colour  and  form ;  they  now 
became  light  green  all  over,  the  abdo- 
men was  muph  broader  than  the  thorax, 
and  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  rudiments 
of  the  wings  were  distinctly  seen.  The 
third  time  of  changing  the  skin  comes 
en  in  about  eight  days;  sometimes 
sooner  and  sometimes  later,  according 
to  the  weather.  After  this  skin  the 
wing  rudiments  very  distinctly  ^make 
their  appearance,  and  become  larger 
and  whiter  the  nearer  the  ifisect  ap- 
proaches to  the  perfect  state.  The 
body  is  also  of  a  light  green,  and  the 
larvs  have  black  eyes,  and  blackish 
antertnse.  At  last  the  time  arrives  when 
the  insect  assumes  the  perf)ict  state; 
when  it  retires  to  a  part  of  a  leaf  which 
it  had  selected,  and  after  having  firmly 
filed  itself  there,  the  back  splits  open, 
and  the  beautiful  winged  chermes  ap- 
pears from  the  nymph.  The  back  of 
the  thorax  is  of  a  light  green,  the  abdo- 
men is  marked  wiUi  yellow  rings,  and 
the  membranous  wings  with  strongly 
marked  anow-white  veins." 

P.  criUtBgi  infhsts  the  camellia.  It 
is  destroyed  by  syringing  with  tobacco 
water,  ordiluted  gas  ammoniacal  liquor, 
until  the  insects  are  dead,  and  then 
ay  ringing  with  water  only. 

P.  finu  and  P.  rwtf,  are  respectively 
on  the  fig  and  rose  trees. 

PT£LEA  trifoliata.  Hard^  decidu- 
ous shrub.    Layers.    Light  nch  loam. 

PTELIDIUM  ovattm.     Stove  ever- 


scalea,  because  the  bud.  was  only  some 
what  awollen,  and   had  not  begun  to 


the  nearest  bud,  and  began  to  gnaw  its  greeA  shrub.     Ripe  cuttings.    Sandy 


loam  and  peat. 
PTERIS.    Forty-six  species.    Stove, 


sprovt.    On  the  second  .day  after  their  |  green-house,  and  hardy  and  herbaceov 
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fernc.   Division  and  teed.    Saadj  loam 
and  peat. 

PTEROOARPUS.  Eight  species.  P. 
$canderu  is  a  stove  climber,  and  the 
others  stove  evergreen  trees.  Young 
cottiogs.    Rich  light  loam. 

PXEROCEPHALUS.  Four  species. 
P.  dumetorttm  is  a  green>house  ever- 
green shrnb,  the  others  are  hardy  an- 
nuals: the  first  is  increased  by  cuttings, 
and  all  by  seed.    Light  loani. 

PTERODISCUS  «p«:u)titf .  Stove  tu- 
ber. Division.  Rich  sandy  loam.  Pro- 
bably half-hardy. 

PTERONEURON.  Two  species. 
One  herbaceous,  the  other  annual; 
both  hardfy.    Seed.    Light  loam. 

PTERONIA.  Nine  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings. 
Loam  and  peat. 

PTEROSPERMUM.  Six  speeies. 
Stove  evergreep  trees.  Cuttings.  Sandy 
loam  and  peat. 

PTEROSTYLIS.  Twelve  species. 
Oreen-house  orchids.  Division.  Sandy 
loam  and  peat. 

PTILOSTEPHIUM.  Two  species. 
Hardy  annuals.  Seed>  in  a  botched; 
and  seedlings  planted  in  light  open 
border. 

PUCCOON.    Sanguinaria, 

PUDDLING.    Be^Mudding. 

PUERARIA.  Two  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  c)imbers.  Cuttings. 
Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

PULMON.ARIA.  Eight  species. 
Hardy  herbaceous.  Division.  Light 
loam. 

PULTEN^A.  Fifly  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Half-ripe  out- 
tings.    Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

PUMPKIN.  Cucurbita  p^.  See 
Gourd. 

PUNIC  A.  Pomegranate.  Two  spe- 
cies, and  several  varieties.  HalAhardy 
deciduous  shrubs.  All  are  increased 
by  cuttings  snd  layers,  and  the  less 
common  by  grafting  on  the  more  oom- 
mon.  Light  rich  loam.  The  fruit  of 
the  common  pomegranate,  P,granahim, 
ripens  well  against  a  south  wall. 

PUNNET.    8^e  Basket, 

PURSBIA  triderUaia,     Hardy  ever- 

Sreen   shrub.     Cuttings.     Light   well 
rained  loam. 

PURSH,  FREDERICK,  was  a  native 
of  Germany,  and  is  distinguished  as  an 
early  classifier  of  our  native  vegetables. 
He  immigrated  to  the  United  Sutes 
somewhere  about  1800,  and  was  for  a 


short  period*  ^6  believe,  in  eharfe  of 
the  Hamilton  collection,  at  the  Wood- 
lands,^  near  Philadelphia.  His  ^^FUira 
Sepi^riomUis,  or  a  systematic  arimBgo- 
ment  and  description  of  the  plants  of 
North  America,"  is  a  standard  work, 
and  evinces  his  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  subject.  But  little  is  known 
of  Pursh's  personal  history. 

PURSLANE.    Porifdaea. 

P.  oUracea,  Green,  or  Garden  Pno- 
lane. 

P.  Mtiwi,    Golden  Purslane. 

Boil  and  8UuaHan,''^K  light  rick  soil 
is  the  one  in  which  they  Uirive  okmI, 
and  they  must  have  a  warm  aitaation» 
as  a  south  border.  Sow  in  Febmaij 
and  early  in  March,  in  «  moderate  boft- 
bed,  to  remain  where  sown ;  and  at  tke 
close  of  .March,  and  once  monthly, 
during  April,  May,  and  the  sammor 
months  until-  the  end  of  August,  in  tfan 
open  ground. 

Sow  in  drills  six  inches  apart,  veiy 
thin,  and  about  half  an  inch  deep.  Tke 
^ants  soon  make  their  appearance* 
They  must  be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and 
thinned  (o  six  or  eight  inches  asunder. 
In  dry  weather  water  is  required  mod^ 
rately  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

In  general,  they  are  ready  for  gather- 
ing  fi^  in  six  weeks  after  sovring,  the 
young  shoots  being  made  use  of  froea 
two  to  five  inches  in  length,  and  tke 
plants  branch  out  again. 

The  hot-bed  crops  require  the  air  to 
be  admitted  as  fireely  as  possible,  the 
teipperature  ranging  between  60^  and 

To  obtain  S««d.—- As  a  small  quantity 
will  suffice  for  the  largest  &mily,  a  few 
of  the  earliest  border-raised  plants  must 
be  left  ungatheted  from;  the  strongesi 
and  largest  leaved  being  selected ;  ttey 
blossom  in  June  and  July.  They  mast 
be  cut  immediately  the  seed  is  ripe,  laid 
on  a  cloth,  and  when  perfectly  dry, 
thrashed.  The  refuse  is  best  separated 
by  means  of  a  very  fine  sieve. 

PURSLANE-TREE.     PorftifaMrta. 

FVSCHKINIA  KiUoidm,  Half-baidy 
bulb.     Offsets.    Sandy  loam. 

PUTljt'  is  a  compound  of  boiled  lin- 
seed oil  and  whiting,  bet  as  it»inay  be 
bought  in  Londqii  at  balPa-guinea*per 
cwt.,  it  is  scarcely  worth  the  gardener^ 
while  to  make  it.  One  hundred  weight 
is  enough  for  puttying  about  three  hnn» 
dred  square  feet  of  glass. 

Old  putty  may  be  softened  by  apply« 
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iog  to  it  rags  dipped  in  a  aatnrated  tola- 
tioB  of  caustic  potash,  leaving  them  on 
for  tweWe  hours ;  or  bjr  robbing  a  hot 
iron  along  the  pott?. 

If  the  gardener  does  make  potty,  the 
whiting  shoold  be  well  dried,  and  then 
poonded  and  sifted  till  it  becomes  a  fine 
powder,  and  is  quite  free  from  grit. 
The  whiting,  a  little  warm,  should  be 
gradoallj  ulded.  to  the  oil,  and  well 
miied  bj  mesne  of  a  piece  of  stick,  or 
a  spatola.  When  it  is  sufficiently  stiff, 
it  shoold  be  we)!  worked  with  the  hand 
on  a  table,  and  afterwards  beaten  on  a 
stone  with  a  wooden  mallet,  till  it  be- 
come* a  soft,'  smooth,  tenacious  mass. 
A  ball  of  putty,  when  left  seme  days, 
beeomee  somewhat  hard,  but  may  be 
easily  eoftened  by  beating. 

PYCNANTHEMUM.  Seven  speciesi 
Hardy  herbaceous.  Division.  Peat, 
with  a  little  light  loam. 

PYCNOSTACHIS  CitruUa.  Stove 
annual.    Seed.    Light  rich  loam. 

PYRALIS  f&rfiealU.  Cabbage-gar- 
den  Pebble  Moth.  Its  appearance  and 
habits  are  thus  detailed  by  M.  Kollar : 
— ^'The  head,  back,  and  upper  wings 
of  the  moth  are  hazel-brown, and  brown- 
ish gold ;  •  the  antenne  light  brown  i  the 
abdomen  and  under  wings  whitish.  On 
Uie  upper  wings  are  two  distinct,  .and 
two  mint  deep  nuty-brown  stripes. 
The  first  brood  flies  in  May,  and  the 
second  in  August.  The  caterpillar  is 
Iband  in  May  and  June,  and  the  second 

Feneration  in  September  and  October, 
t  has  a  light-brown  head,  and  a  yel- 
lowish-green body,  with  blackish  stripes 
running  lengthwise,  and  blackish  dots 
having  fine  white  lines  between,  and 
white  incisione  and  spiracles.  Its  length 
is  about  eight  lines.  When  these  cater- 
pillars are  numerous,  they  do  important 
damage  to  the  cabbage  tribe,  and  horse- 
radish. 

PYRASTER.  Pyrtu  eommunU  py- 
TMtier. 

PYRE  THRUM.  Fifty  species. 
Hardy  herbaceous,  and  green«bouse 
evei^^reen  shrubs,  except  a  few  hardy 
annuals,  and  P.  timplicifoHum,  which 
is  a  stove  evergreen  trailer.  The  shrubs 
are  increased  by  cuttinss,  the  herba- 
ceous by  division,  and  the  annuals  by 
seed.  A  light  rich  loam  suits  the 
whole. 

PYROLA.  Eight speeies.  Hardy 
herbaceous.  Division  and  seed.  Shady 
border  of  peat,  with  a  little  light  loam. 


PYROLIRION  auretm,  Green-hpoM 
bulb.    Offsets.    Sandv  loam. 

PYRULARIA  pubera.  Half-hardy 
deciduous  shrfib.  Cuttings.  Light 
loam. 

P  Y  R  U  8 .  Forty-four  species,  and 
very  numerous  varieties.  Seed,  cuttings, 
and  grafting.  Light  loam,  well  drained. 
See  Apple,  Pear,  and  Service. 

PYXIDANTHERA  barbulata.  Half- 
hardy  trailer.  Cuttings  and  division* 
Peat,  and  a  little  sandy- loam. 

QUAMOCLIT.  Ten  species.  Herb- 
aceous, and  annual.  Q.  sanguinea  it 
evergreen.  Young  cuttings  or  seed. 
Light  rich  loam. 

QUENOUILLE  is  a  fruit  tree,  with 
a  centra]  stem,  and  its  branches  trained 
in  horisontal  tiers,  the  lowest  being  the 
longest,  and  the  others  of  course  gradu- 
ally lessening  in  length  as  they  do  ia 
age,  SQ  that  &e  tree,  like  a  spruce  fir^ 
acquires  a  pyramidal  form. 

QUERCUS.  The  Oak.  Forty-eight 
species,  and  many  varieties.  Handy 
eveigreen  end  deciduous  trees.  8eed| 
and  grafting  for  som6  of  the  merely  oi^ 
namental  kindd.  Deep  clayey  loan  in 
valleys.  Q.  Ctfrrtt,  Bitter  Oak.  Q. 
robw  or  t0tffi^(/lonim.  Common  Oak. 
Q.  ileXf  Evergreen  Oak. 

QUICKSET,  the  same  as  the  Haw- 
thorn, or  Whitethorn,  Qr<Uagui  oxyo- 
c^ntha.    See  Hedge. 

QUINCE.    Cydonia  vulgaris, 

Varietie$:^<lommoji ;  Apple-shaped ; 
Pea^shaped  ;  and  Portugal.  The  last 
is  the  best,  end  very  distinct  from  tiie 
others.  C.  einentiSf  the  Chinese  Quince> 
has  been  fruited  in  this  country,  but  it 
requires  a  wall.  The  fruit  is  very  dif^ 
ferent  from  that  of  either  the  common 
or  Portugal  quinces;  it  is  cylindrical^ 
about  six  inches  in  length,  anid  exceed- 
ingly gritty. 

Method  qf  Propagation  and  general 
Culture.^-The  treefs  may  be  raised  from 
seed  sown  in  autumn,  but  there  is  no 
certainty  of  having  the  same  or  any  good 
fruit  from  seedlings.  But  the  several 
varieties  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings 
and  layers ;  also  by  suckers  from  such 
trees  as  grow  upon  their  own  roots,  and 
by  grafting  and  budding  upon  their  own 
or  pear-stocks. 

The  propagation  by  cuttings,  layers^ 
and  suckers,  may  be  performed  in 
autumn,  winter,  or  early  spring. 

Choose  yoong^wood  for  the  oottingn 
and  layers.    They  will  be  rooted  by 
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Aeit  aQtomn;  then  traniplant  into  nar- 
■ery  rows  two  leet  atonder ;  plant  the 
■uckert  also  at  the  tame  diatance,  aad 
train  the  whole  for  the  porposea  intend* 
ed;  if  for  standards  with  a  stem,  to  any 
desired  height,  from  three  to  six  feet ; 
then  encourage  them  to  branch  out  at 
top,  to  form  a  head ;  and  those  designed 
as  dwarfii  must  be  headed  near  the 
ground,  and  trained  accordingly,  for 
espaliers  or  dwarf  standards. 

when  thej  have  formed  tolerable 
beads,  plant  wem  out  finally.  Standard 
quinces,  designed  as  frail  trees,  may  be 
stationed  in  the  garden  or  orchard  and 
some  by  the  sides  of  any  water  in  by 
places,  suffering  th^  wbole  to  take  their 
own  natural  growth.  And  as  espaliers 
they  may  be  arranged  with  other  mode- 
rate growing  trees,  about  fifteen  feet 
apart.—- i4&«rcromMf. 

QUINCUNX  is  the  form  resolting 
from  planting  in  rowa,  with  one  plant 
opposite  the  centre  of  each  vacancy 
in  the  row  on  each  aide  of  it,  as  in  this 
diagram.— 

Fig.  138. 


QUISQUALIS.  Fonrspeciee.  Stove 
evergreen  climbers.  Young  cuttings. 
Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

Q,mVl2IA  h^eropkylta.  Stove  evoN 
green  ahrub.  Ripe  cuttingi.  Pdat  and 
light  loam. 

KADISH.-^<TheRadiafa  is  originally 
iVom  the  East  Indies,  but  cultivated  in 
Europe  aince  the  aixteenth  century. 
Formerly  the  leavea  were  often  boiled 
and  atewed ;  but  now  the  roots,  are 
chiefly  emploved.  The  young  seedling 
leavea  are  often  used  with  cress  and 
mustard,  as  small  aalad,  and  radish  seed 
pods,  when  of  plump  growth,  but  still 
young  and  green,  are  used  to  increase 
the  variety  of  vegetable  picklea,  and 
are  considered  a  tolerable  substitute  for 
capers. 

<*  The  well  known  manner  in  which 
this  vegeuble  is  cultivated,  renders 
anv  observations  thereon  unnecessary. 
AU  that  is  required,  is  to  point  out  the 


varieties  whidi  answer  best  at  differeat 
eeasons  of  the  year.  For  tbe  early 
crops,  use  the  Long  Soarlet  Short  Top ; 
tbe  Long  Salmon,  similar  to  tbe  above, 
bat  of  lighter  colour,  and  white  at  tbe 
point;  the  Scarlet  Turnip  Rooted,  and 
While  Turnip  Rooted ;  frequent  sow^ 
ings  are  aecessarv,  as  all  the  Ibregoiag 
soon  become  pitny  and  ahoot  to  seed. 
In  flavour  thev  differ  bat  little;  dis- 
crimination is  from  fancy.  At  the  aame 
time  the  early  kinda  are  sown,  make 
a  sowing  of  the  Yellow  Tari^ip,  end 
Summer  White,  which  are  fine  kinds, 
withstand  the  heat,  and  are  Arm  and 
crisp  even  in  hot  weather ;  freqwat 
sowings  of  these,  as  well  as  tbe  White 
8paniaht>r  Black  Spaaiah,  as  most  liked, 
should  be  made  during  the  oomaMr 
months.  •>  Tbe  two  latter  kinda  sowti  in 
the  autumn,  keep  well  throogboot  tbe 
winter,  if  aecured  from  frost.  In  tibe 
autumn,  any  of  the  early  kinda  mnj  be 
again  sown ;  when  about  to  do  so,  al* 
wavs  observe  to  dig  the  earth  deeply, 
and  pulverise  it  well,  which  tends  t» 
prodi^ce  fine  ahaped  roots."  — Jbiraf 

Reg- 

To  obtain  $Md.— Leave  in  April  t»r 
eariy  May,  so^cof  the  most  perfect 
plants  of  a  main  crop.  When  m  fell 
vigour  they  must  be  taken  up  with  an 
little  injury  as  possible  to  the  roots  and 
leaves,  and  planted  in  rows  three  feet 
asunder  eacn  way,  being  inserted  by 
the  dibble,  completely  down  to  tbe 
leaves.  Water  must  be  applied  vmA 
they  have  taken  root,  and  occasiooallj 
throughout  their  growth,  especiallj 
when  in  flower.  If  practicable,  it  is 
best  to  leave  some  plants  where  raised. 

To  obtain  needs  of  the  Black  Span- 
ish, some  seeds  must  be  sown  in  Blarehy 
or  some  of  the  winter^standing  crop 
left  or  tranaplanted  daring  that  oMMitb. 

The  flowers  open  from  June  antil 
August,  and  their  poda  are  of  a  atae  fit 
for  pickling,  as  they  must  be  gatbwed 
whilst  young  and  tender,  during  that 
last  month,  or  July.  For  seed,  tbey 
must  be  cot  as  soon  as  thev  becoaae  of 
a  brown  hoe,  and  well  dried,  otherwise 
it  will  thresh  with  difficulty. 

Two  varieties  must  never  be  raised 
near  each  other,  and  seed  of  tbe  pre- 
vious year*a  raiaing  sbonld  always  be 
employed. 

Forcing'.— A  moderate  hot-bed  Is  re- 
quired fur  this  crop,  of  a  length  ee- 
cording  with  that  of  the  fraane  fee  be 
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MBptoyed ;  the  earth  abont  eif  ht  inches 
deep,  on  the  aarfiice  of  which  the  Med 
is  to  be  town  aa  soon  as  the  Tiolent 
heat  ia  abated,  and  an  additional  halP> 
inch  aifted  over  it. 

The  seedlings  are  in  general  op  in 
leas  than  a  week,  and  in  six  thej  will 
be  readjr  to  draw.  Throaghoat  their 
growth  air  roast  be  admitt^  as  freely 
as  is  allowable.  The  glasses,  however, 
niist  be  dosed  on  the  approach  of  even- 
ing, and  mats  or  other  covering  pat  on 
in  proportion  to  the  aeverity  of  the  sea- 
son. When  the  earth  appears  at  all 
dry,  a  light  watering  must  be  given 
daring  the  noon. 

The  plants  most  not  stand  nearer 
than  two  inches  to  each  other.  The 
temperatare  required  is  from  50^  to 
70^ ;  and  it  mast  be  kept  to  this  .heat 
by  moderate  coatings  as  re<piired. 

If  there  be  a  ddlci^cy  of  frames, 
hoops  and  mate  may  be  employed,  a 
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frame  of  boards  being  formed  round  th^ 
bed,  light  and  air  being  admitted  aa 
freely  and  as  often  as  possible.  If  seed 
is  sown  within  a  frame  without  any 
bottom  heat,  the  plants  will  be  two  or 
three  weeks  forwarder  than  if  sown  in 
the  open  ground. 

RAFNIA.  Five  species.  Green* 
bouse  evergreen  shrubs.  R,  triflora  is 
a  biennial.  Young  cuttings.  Peat  and 
loam. 

RAGGED  ROBIN.      LgehnU  Flot- 

RAGS.    See  VigHabU  Manures, 

RAGWORT.    Oihonara, 

RAGWORT.     Senecio  Jacobaa. 

RAILING  is  of  various  forms,  but 
all,  if  made  of  wood,  are  soon  decayed 
if  slight,  and  clumsy  and  inelegant  if 
strong.  Iron  railing  ia  at  once  light, 
neat,  and  enduring,  and  like  the  follow- 
ing, may  be  purchased  in  England  for 
alK>ut  fifty  cents  per  yard. 

13St. 


RAKE  (Fig.  140).  ''Garden  Rake$ 
mrj  in  the  length  add  strength  of  their 
teeth^  as  well  as  in  their  number;  they 
are  used  fbr  covering  seeds,  raking  off 
weeds  or  cut  grass,  smoothing  and 
pulverizing  snrfkce,  &c.  This  imple- 
ment is  now  much  less  in  use  than 
formerly,  when  broadcast  sowing  was 
prevalent.  Now  the  broad  hoe  is  quite 
as  efficient  in  covering  drill-sown  seed. 

Fig.  140. 


**The  Ora$$  Lawn  Rake,  (Fig.  141,) 
has  teeth  sharpened  on  both  -edges, 
and  is  osed  for  raking  the  grass  in  order 


to  cut  off  the  flower  heads'  or  buds  of 
daisies,  dandelions,  and  Qther  plants, 
and  the  uneven  taf\s  on  grass  lawns.*' 
— Hiird/  Reg, 

Fig.  141.    , 


RAMONDIApyrsno^cn.  Hardy  herb- 
aceous perennial.      Diviaion.      Light 

soil. 

RAMPION.  Pkyteuma  and  Cvpkia 
Pkytevma, 

RAMPION.    Campanula  rajnincuius. 

Soil  and  SitwUion,— The  soil  ought 
to  be  moderately  moist,  but  it  must  be 
light.  A  shady  rich  border  is  most 
fovourable.    If  it  is  cloddy  or  subject 
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lo  bitid  and  crack  in  hot  weather,  the 
plants  will  not  thrive. 

Time  and  Mode  qf  Sovying,  during 
March,''April,and  May,  the  plants  from 
sowing  in  the  two  first  months,  soon, 
however,  run  op  to  seed.  ' 

The  insertions  are  to  be  performed  in  ' 
drills  six  inches  apart.  \ 

The  plants  are  to  remain  where  sown ; ; 
though  in  case  of  any  deficiency,  those 
which  are  taken  away  in  thinning  the 
crops,  may  be  transplanted  suocessrully, 
if  removed  to  a  border  similar  to  the 
seed-bed,  and  inserted  with  the  roots 
perpendicular,  and  without  pressing  the 
mould  too  close  about  them.  The  best 
time  for  performing  the  removal  is  of  an 
evening. 

They  are  fit  for  thinning  when  of  six 
or  eight  weeks*  growth,  or  when  about 
two  inches  in  height ;  they  must  be  set 
at  a  distance  of  six  inches  apart)  being 
hoed  at  the  time,  and  the  same  opera* 
tion  repeated  two  or  three  times. 

The  plants  of  the  sowings  during  the 
two  first-mentioned  months  will  be  fit 
for  use  at  the  close  of  August,  or  early 
in  September,  and  continue  thi'oughout 
the  autumn,  l^hose  of  the  last  one  will 
continue  good  throughout  the  winter, 
and  until  the  following  April. 

The  soil  throughout  their  growth 
must  be  kept  moist  by  giving  A-equent 
but  moderate  waterings  tnrough  the  fine 
rose  of  a  watering-pot,  as  required. 

The  root  for  which  it  is  cultivated, 
either  to  be  sliced  together  with  its 
leaves  in  salads,  or  eaten  as  thetadish, 
as  well  as  to  be  boiled  like  asparagus, 
is  most  palatable  when  drawn  young, 
and  eaten  fresh  from  the  ground. 

To  obtain  Seed.  —  A  few  of  the 
winter-standing  plants  are  left  unmoved. 
These  shoot  up  in  the  spring,  flowering 
in  July  and  August, and  ripening  abund* 
ance  of  seed  in  eariy  autumn.  Nothing 
more  is  necessary  than  to  gather  it  be- 
fore it  begins  to  scatter,  and  to  lay  it  on 
a  cloth  to  become  perfectly  dry  before 
thrashing. 

RANDIA.  Tenspeeies.  Stove  ever- 
green shmbs.  Partly  rip«  cuttings. 
Loam  and  peat,  and  a  strong  moist  heat. 

RANUNCULUS.  One  hundred  and 
two  species,  and  many  varieties.  R. 
Oiiaiieui,  the  Garden  Ranunculus,  is 
a  truly  beautiful  flower,  unfortunately 
not  adapted  to  the  climate  of  the  United 
Sutes. 

VarietieMt^Ur.  Jackson,  the  florist 


of  Kingston,  has  published  the  foUoir* 
ing  selection  :— 

CLA88  I.— «ELFS. 

(Eil  Noir,  very  fine,  dark  rich  coloer ; 
Naxara  extra,  fine  dark  (one  of  the  best 
of  its  class) ;  Fete  Nocturne,  rich  par- 
pie,  fine;  Duke  of  Bedford,  Urge  fine 
formed,  crimson  ;  Giles^  Elisa,  very 
fine,  straw,  extra  form,  saper  variety; 
Costar's  ApoUb,  very  fine  dark,  rather 
coarse;  plaisance,  very  fine,  jellow, 
ffood  form ;  Les  Vos,  dark  purple,  very 
fine ;  Rosa  Montana,  superior  bright 
rosy  crimson,  excellent  rorm;  Tyso*s 
Nivis,  fine  white ;  Costa r's  Tippoo  Saib, 
rich  dark ;  Condorcet,  fine  pure  parple ; 
Bouquet  Nonpareil,  dark  olive,  very  fine. 

CLAW  II. 

Flavimoras,  cnsam,  with  parple  edge, 
verv  fine ;  Tyso*s  Victoria,  clear  white, 
with  crimson  edge,  very  fine;  AasM 
Henrietta,  yrhite,  crimson-edged,  good 
shape,  very  fine;  Horatio,  yellow-edged, 
fine  fVee  bloomer,  not  quite  a  pure 
ground;  Tyso*s  Herbert,  yellow,  with 
red  edse,  very  fine ;  Temeraire,  white, 
red-stnped  (orteof  tiie  best  of  its  class); 
Lightbodv's  William  Penn,  white,  with 
purple  edge,  very  fine,  strongly  marked 
ground,  colour  seldom  pure;  Melange 
des  Beaot^s,  red  and  yellow-striped 
(an  excellent  old  flower,  merits  well 
known) ;  Tyso's  Alexis,  yellow-spotted, 
extra  fine,  good  form ;  Tyso's  Attracter, 
white,  with  purple  edge,  large,  very 
fine ;  Kilgour*8  Queen  Victoria,  cream, 
crimson-edged,  large,  and  extra  fine; 
Costar's  Coronation,  half  pink  mottled, 
very  fine ;  Grand  Monarque,  yellow- 
edged,  fine  petals,  rather  loose ;  Aust's 
Nonsuch,  wnite,  purple-edged,  distinct, 
very  fine ;  Tysons  Felix,  Iraff*,  with  dis- 
tinct spot,  extra  fine  ;  Lightbody*s  No 
Mistake,  cream,  purple-edged,  strong 
marking,  very  fine ;  Dr.  Franklin,  fine 
clear  white,  with  purple  edge,  very  fiae; 
Tyso*s  Edgar,  yellow-coffee-edged,  ex- 
cellent form,  extra  fine ;  Qoentin  Dar- 
ward,  yellow-edged,  very  fine  colours, 
rather  thin;  Tyso*s  Delectus,  yellow, 
rod-edged,  very  fine ;  Lightbody's  Rob 
Rovy  cream,  crimson  edge,  very  fiae; 
Imbert,'^  yellow,  with  fiunt-brown  spot, 
very  ffood  ;  Tyso*s  Harmonius,  yellow, 
with  dark  spot,  extra  (one  of  the  best  of 
its  class);  HeraJd,  white, crimeon-edgcd, 
very  fine,  exoellent  shape,  high  crowa ; 
Tyso's  CreoBy  bafTi  dark  edghig,  veiy 
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fine ;  GIscia,  jellow-mottled,  large  and 
very  fine ;  Pazoa,  white,  with  deep 
purple  edge,  extra  fine  ^  Biddal'a  Duke 
or  WellJDgt<>]i,  yellow,  delicate-edged, 
very  fine ;  Macrobiof,  white  spotted, 
▼ery  fine;  LighUKidy's  Endymion,  white, 
with  delicate  roee  edging,  very  good  ; 
Tyao'a  Preminm,  white,  porple  spot, 
▼ery  fine,  liigh  crown ;  Aust^  Qaeen 
Yictoria,  white,  with  delicate  edging, 
very  fine ;  Saladin,  fine  yellow,  with 
&iDK  spot;  Sophia,  cream,  with  rose 
edge,  very  good ;  Tyao't  Vendome, 
creann,  with  dark  pnrple  edge,  extra 
fine,  rather  spotted  :  Waterstone's 
Epirus,  yellow  -  spotted,  very  fine.^— 
Gord.  Ckron. 

ChttTQcter  fi[porW»e.—«*  There  is  in 
the  ranonculus  what  is  by  florists  called 
a  sportive  character — that  is,  they  mn 
from  their  original  colour.  Some  that 
have  yellow  ground,  delicately  sp(otted, 
will  come  plain  jrellow,  and  some  red 
and  white  striped  will  come  plain  red ; 
sometimes  the  colours  wijl  mix,  and 
the  flowers  will  beooine  dingy."— 
Oard,  Chron. 

*<  Sometimes  the  flowers  will  be  as 
green  as  the  grass  of  the  plants  from 
which  they  grow.  Some  of  the  finest 
seedlings  are  weak,  and  therefore  die 
in  a  few  years,  though  for  a  short  time 
they  had  ^reat  renown.  Such  has  been 
the  case  with  AIM  8t,  Attdreu),  Qu/xot 
Viol  U  Vrai  Noir,  Grand  Btrgery  atad 
Ro$e  Incomparable,  itnd  some  others  or 
later  date.  But  there  are  others  of 
first'rate  character  which  are  remark- 
ably  strong,  and  increaw^  abundantly, 
such  as  Attraetor,  Mix,  Satadin,  Ed- 
gar, Earekaj  Victor,  and  many  others." 
—Ibid. 

CharacUrisHcs  cf  a  Good  Flower, — 
**  The  form  of  the  rknunculas  should 
be  two- thirds  of  a  ball ;  petals,  broad, 
thick,  free  from  notch  or  indentation, 
cupping  a  little,  and  so  disposed  that 
each  cover  the  'place  where  the  two 
under  ones  join ;  commonly  concealing 
the  anthers,  abundance  of  petals  lying 
close  over  each  other,  atod  fbfming  a 
compact  flower,  open  enoagh  to  ihow 
the  colour  on  their  inside,  but  not 
esougb  to  be  loose;  and  the  under 
ODee  must  hold  well  in  their  places, 
forming  a  square,  if  not  a  hoHow  back. 
The  stem  thick,  strong,  and  elastic; 
but  ■  the  flower  upright,  and  from  one 
and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  diameter. 
The  colour  is  a  matter  of  tisiOy  hot 


must  be  dense  and  distinct ;  the  parer 
the  white  or  yellow,  and  the  more  con- 
trasted the  edging  or  spotting  is,  the 
better  the  flower;  in  selfs  the  more 
brilliant  the  colour  is,  the  more  likely 
to  be  attractive;  but  so  long  as  the 
colour  is  decided,  the  only  advantage 
that  can  be  gained  by  colour  i^  novelty. 
The  outside  of  the  petal  should  be  as 
bright  as  the  inside. 

If  shown  in  a  stand,  there  mast  not 
be  two  alike :  all  the  flowers  in  a  row 
should  be  of  one  size,  and  the  back  row 
the  largetit." 

Propagation. — By  Sied. — ^Tothe  Rev. 
Joseph  Tyso  we  are  indebted  for  the 
following  directions  :— 

«  Impregnate  the  double  flowers  with 
the  farina  of  the  single  ones.  This  can* 
not  be  done  with  eflect  in  every  case ; 
but  whenever  an  old  flower,  with  a 
pericarpium  or  eye,  gather  a  single  or 
semi-double  flower,  and  apply  the  farina 
to  the  eye  of  the  double  flower. 

«  The  seedlings  will  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  mother  plant,  as  to 
colour  and  habit  of  growth.  The  seed 
may  be  sown  at  all  Reasons,  fVom  the 
1st  of  August  to  the  1st  of  March, 
the  middle  or  latter  end.  of  October, 
and  the  beginning  of  January.  Sow  in 
boxes  eighteen  inches  by  eleven  inches, 
and  four  inches  deep,  full  of  loamy 
earth,  and  the  surfkce  level.  Sow  the 
seeds  about  an  eig>hth  of  an  inch  apart ; 
cover  them  as  thinly  as  possible,  and 
water  with  a  fine  rose  ;-  but  place  the 
boxes  under  glass,  without  heat.  The 
plants  usually  make  their  appearance 
m  about  a  month.  Give  air  day  and 
night,  except  in  severe  frost ;  then  cover 
up  with  straw  mats.  With  such  pro- 
tection, the  young  plants  will  endure 
the  severest  seasons.  Clean  the  surfkce 
of  the  boxes  fVom  green  moss  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  top  dress  them.  Put  the 
boxes  in.  the  open  ground  up  to  the 
second  week  in  May,  and  water  daily 
until  the  grass  begins  to  wither ;  thea 
suffer  the  boxes  to  become  quite  dry  ; 
and  in  the  middle  of  July,  take  them 
up,  and  preserve  the  roots  in  bags  until 
February,  and  then  plant  them  as  the 
general  stock.  In  the  fbllowing  June 
they  flower  in  great  profusion." — Qard. 
Mag. 

By  CffHte.-^*  Unlike  the  ofl'sets  of 
the  hyacinth  and  tulip,  those  of  the 
ranunculus  gen^rallv  attain  perfection 
in  thd  season  of  their  formation  on  the 
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Kre&t  planty  and  are,  tberefbre,  fit  to 
planted  at  full  grown  tubert  tbe 
tame  season  in  which  they  are  removed. 
Smaller  ones,  which  are  unfit  to  bloom 
the  following  year,  may  be  planted  in  a 
bed  prepared,  as  to  be  directed  for  the 
full  sized  roots." 

By  Dividing  tlu  Tuberi, — In  minutely 
ejcamining  tbe  crown  of  a  ranunculus 
root,  several  small  protuberances  will 
be  found,  from  each  of  which  a  shoot 
will  arise,  and  the  root  may,  therefore, 
be  divided  by  a  sharp  knife  into  as 
many  parts  as  there  are  protuberances ; 
and  thus  the  danger^  of  losing  any  rare 
variety  is  much  diminished.  These 
tections  will  not  bloom  till  the'  second 
year." — Hort.  Trant. 

Soil, — Mr.  Hovy  of  Boston,- one  of 
the  beat  of  the  American  horticulturists^ 
is  quite  right  in  recommending,  as  <'  the 
beat  soil  for  the  rannnculos,  a  strong 
rich  mellow  loam;  but  good  garden 
loam,  enriched  with  very  old  cow  ma- 
nure, or  leaf>mould,  will  answer  freah 
mould,  however,  will  insure  a  much 
better  bloom." 

«  A  somewhat  moist  and  cool  situa- 
tion," saya  Dr.  Horner,  one  of  tbe  best 
of  amateur  floriculturists,  <<  is  the  most 
suitable.  The  bed,  therefore,  should 
be  so  situated  that  it  receive  but  a  few 
hours  of  the  morning  sun,  and  be  in  tbe 
lowest  part  of  tbe  garden.  It  must  not 
be  raised  higher  than  the  surrounding 
walks ;  should  be  two  feet  in  depth  of 
■oil,  and  have  board  instead  of  box 
edging,  that  slugs,  fcc,  whieh  often  eat 
the  tender  foliage  and  opening  flower- 
buds  of  some  varieties,  may  not  be 
sheltered.  The  only  suitable  soil  is  a 
retentive  loam,  from  the  surface  ef  a 
rich  old  pasture,  tbe  sods  included  ;  to 
which  should  be  added,  and  well  in- 
corporated, one  third  of  thoroughly- 
decayed  cow  manure.  Fresh  manure 
mast  be  avoided,  as  the  roots  will  not 
bloom  where  it  eiists,  but  many  will 
perish.  All  hot  and  stimulating  com- 
posts are  equally  pernicious.  With  the 
enriched  soil  just  recommended,  the 
bed  should  be  made  at  the  beginning 
of  October,  and  finished  ofi",  and,  on  no 
account,  disturbed  till  planting  time } 
for  it  is  all  important  tnat  the  soil  be 
compact  and  close  in  which  the  roots 
are  planted. 

"  The  practice  of  pnttingaome  inches 
of  manure  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  bed  is 
not  to  be  commended;  the  roots  either 


will  not  reach  it  at  all,  or  if  they  do» 
their  sudden  transition  into  deep  com- 
post is  at  least  nanatoral :  it  is  mw« 
consonant  with  reason  that  the  food 
shpuld  be  generally  and  equally  die* 
Uibuted."— Gard.  Ckrmi^ 

P^on/ifi^.— «<  The  bed  being  abo«t 
four  feet  in  width,"  adds  Dr.  Homer, 
<<  and  any  suitable  length,  and  having 
been  neatly  smoothed  over,  the  roots 
should  be  planted  nbont.five  inchee 
distant  from  each  other  in  rows,  which, 
again,  should  be  about  aix  inches  apart, 
if  planted  closer,  as  is  commonly  the 
case,  the  plants  will  grow  comparatively 
weak;  and  bloom  more  sparingly. 

*'  The  aituation  of  the  rovrs  havinf 
been  mariied  out;  holes,  one  and  a  half 
inch  deep,  should  be  dibbled  with  the 
finger,  or  other '  instrument,  in  which 
tbe  roots  should  be  compactly  set,  and 
covered  over  with  soil,  alter  the  manner 
of  dibbling  beans,  by  this  means  th« 
surrounding  ^il  is  not  disturbed,  hot 
leftVslose  and  retentive. 

«  The  next  beet  plan  is  drawing  drille 
across  the  t^s  in  rowa,  aetting  the 
roots  therein,  and  then  filling  thein  np 
with  the  dieplaced  soil ;  the  worst  of  aU 
plans  being  the  raking  the  bed  evenly 
over,  setting  the  roots  on  it,  and  then 
covering  the  whole  one  and  a  half  inch 
with  looae  soil— yet  this  ia  comMonI/ 
practised."— IMd. 

Choic€  (^  Root$. — ^Mr.  Glenny  recom- 
mends "  the  middle  sixed,  with  firm 
tubers  and  plump  bods,  as  preferable 
for  plantingi  and  care  sboeld  be  takes 
to  place  a  little  sand  under  and  over 
each,  to  guard  th4m  against  too  nnech 
moisture."— Gord.  and  Pntet.  Fimiti. 

Oemral  Management. — «  Aboet  the 
beginning  of  April,"  say*  Dr.  Hemer, 
*<  ue  young  plants  will  appear  above 
g^und,  when  the  loosened  s«l  ehoekl 
be  carefully  yet  firmljr  comi 
the  fingers  about  the  roots. 

*<  Daring  the  months  of  April  mad 
May,  should  a  eontinoance  of  diy 
weather  prevail,  water  may  be  cantioae- 
ly  administered  at  intervals  in  an  even- 
ing, but  only  just  so  moch  aa  will  pre- 
vent the  soil  of  the  bed  from  eraekiny  ; 
or  a  IKtIe  moaa,  or  old  spent  tniuwr*e 
bark,  &o.,  may  be  neatly  placed  be* 
tween  the  rows,  which  will  retain  the 
moisture  in  the  soil.  The  injedif 
and  over  abundant  application  of  * 
ia  a  very  common  error,  and  ome  of  the 
greatest  evils^  It  not  unfreqnenlly  haf 
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pBD*  Aat  ptantfl,  wbieh  hsre  looked 
well  for  •  time,  at  length  begin  to  tarn 
Tellow  in  the  foliage,  and  the  ioiter 
Mcla  dwindle  and  go  oflT. 


be  put  into  paper  bagt.*>-^(irtf.  and 
Prac,  Ftor, 

.  Late  Buecettion  cf  S/ewnt. -^To  ob- 
tain thia,  we  have  the  following  direc- 


*■  The  djing  of  the  leavea  in  tome  in-  j  tiona  by  Mr.  H.  Groom,  the  well  known 


atancea  evidently  dependa  on  a  want  of 
vigour,  or  partial  rot  in  the  root ;  and^ 
m  none  fow  caaea,  it  woald'  appear  to 
be  caneed  by  large  earth worma,  forRMng 
theb  wide  traeka  amid  the  roota  of  the 
pUnta,  nearly  anderminiag  tbem  ;  but 
in  the  great  majority  of  oaaea,  it  ia  pro- 
duced by  injndicioua  watering. 

**  Dvring  the  expanaion  of  the  flower 
bod«y  and  when  they  are  fully  blown,  a 
atage  and  awning  ahould  be  erected 
over  the  bed,  aa  in  the  caae  of  tulipa, 
that  rain  and  hot  aun  may  be  excluded ; 
and  gentle  watering  every  aecond  or 
third  evening,  may  Im  given,  which  will 
keep  the  bed  cool  and  moiat,  and  pro- 
vote  the  aize  of  the  flower..  Aa  much 
air  ahould  be  admitted  aa  poaaible,  that 
the  flower-ateroa  be  not  drawn  and 
weakened." — Qard.  Ckron, 

Proiwetion  during  FFin/^r.  — » Thia 
is  eeaential ;  and  the  following  plan, 
adopted  by  Mr.  Glenny^  ia  excellent : — 

^<  Let  the  bed  be  made  J  oat  the  aise 
of  a  cucumber  frame;  place  one  of 
these  on  the  bed,  and  if  there  is  danger 
•f  heavy  rains,  or  aevere  weaUier,  put 
OB  the  aaahea.  As  aoon  aa  heavy  fVoat 
sets  in,  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the 
frame  must  be  filled  with  leavea,  and 
the  sashes  replaced,  and  a  few  boarda 
laid  on  to  keep  the  leavea  fW>m  blowing 
mway.  In  thia  manner,  the  whole  may 
remaia  until  April,  br  until  all  danger 
of  frost  iaover,  when  the  leaves,  framea, 
flfcc,  may  be  entirely  removed."— 
Qard.  and  Prac,  Flor, 

leaking  up  the  Rooti,  —  Upon  this 
point,  the  same  excellent  authority  di- 
rects this  to  be  done  '*  a  fortnight  after 
the  last  flowers  have  faded,  when  the 
foliage  looks  yellowish.  It  is  a  very 
nice  opera tfon,  and  should  not  be  done 
hastily.  The  best  way  ia  to  pare  off 
three  inches  of  the  soil  into  a  sieve,  if 
the  bed  is  composed  of  mixed  sorts, 
and  then,  by  shaking  out  the  earth,  the 
roots  will  remain. 

«  When  the  varietiea  /  are  named, 
they  mnat  be  taken  up  singly,  and  put 
in  a  box  correctly  labeled.  'They  most 
not  be  placed  in  the  sun,  but  may  be 
carried  to  a  dry  room,  where  they  may 
r«Biaio  till  the  earth  ia  saflicientiy  dry 
to  sMm  off  eaattjy  when  they  should 


florist : — 

*<  The  beds  are  prepared  in  the  usual 
manner,  the  ground  immediately  after- 
wards  well  watered  with  lime  water  t 
but  to  destroy  the  wot-ms,  which  are 
otherwise  apt  to  draw  the  roota  fh>in 
their  plaeea;  aflerwards  water  with 
clear  cow-dung  water,  until  the  foliager 
makes  ita  appearance.  The  beds  are 
then  kept  ahaded  fVom  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing till  five  or  six  in  the  evening,  till  the 
bloom  ia  over.  For  a  bloom  all  the  sea- 
son, commence  in  February,  and  plant 
every  fortnight  or  three  weeks;  in  Sep- 
tember, plant  in  a  fVame,  and  you  vnll 
have  a  bloom  about  January  or  Febrna<» 
ry."-— Horf.  Trant. 

Forcing. — Mr.  Bouch^  of  Berlin^  « 
florist,  gives  these  directions  :— 

«  Select  tubers  which  have  been  kept 
three  or  four  montha,  or  even  a  year, 
over  the  aeason  of  planting,  these  beinr 
more  eaaily  excited  than  thoae  which 
have  been  only  the  uanal  time  out  of  the 
soil,  plant  them  in  pots  about  the  be- 
ginning^ of  August;  and,  by  bringing 
these  into  the  green-house  at  different 

Ceriods,  a  bloom  is  kept  up  fhom  Octo- 
er  to  February."— Card.  Mag. 
RAPE,  or  COLESEED.  Brasiica  no- 
pu$  ncvtentui.  Like  muatard  and  other 
amall  aalading,  it  may  be  sown  at  anf 
period  of  the  year,  when  in  requeat^ 
being  allowed  a  aeparate  bed.  It  is 
cultivated  aa  Mmtard,  which  see. 

To  obtain  Seed. — Some  planta  of  ft 
aowing  made  about  the  middle  of  July 
must  be  thinned  to  eighteen  inchev 
apart;  they  will  aorvive  the  winter,  and 
flower  in  Uie  May  and  June  of  the  next 
year.  The  seed,  which  is  produced  in 
great  abundance,  ripena  in  July  and 
August,  and  must  be  cut  as  it  doea  ao, 
and  laid  upon  clotha  to  dry,  as  it  is  very 
apt  to  shed. 

RAPE  (EDIBLE-ROOTED).  Oliis 
name  may  be  applied  to  a  variety  of  the 
rape  mentioned  by  Mr.  Dickaon,  one  of 
the  -vice-presidents  of  the  Horticultural 
Society.  Ita  root  is  white  and  carrot- 
shaped,  about  the  aize  of  the  middle- 
finger.  It  is  much  more  delieate  in 
flavour  than  the  turnip,  lik^  which  root 
it  is  eoek'ed,  oidy  that  it  is  not  peeled 
but  Mraped,  its  skin  being  remarkably 
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(hio.  It  hai  been  cultivated  for  a  great 
length  of  yean  on  the  continent,  and 
for  about  thirty  yean  in  thi^.  coontry ; 
bat  only  by  one  person,  as  far  as  Mr. 
Dickson  is  aware. 

THme  of  Sowing.  It  is  propagated  by 
seed,  which,  for  Uie  main  crop,  may  be 
sown  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the 
end  of  August,  or  OTon  later.  These 
will  supply  the  table  until  April  j  and 
if  wanted  throughout  the  year,  a  little 
may  be  sown  in  the  latter  end  of  Octo- 
ber, the  plants  from  which  will  be  fit 
for  use,  if  they  succeed  daring  April 
and  May :  the  last  crop  to  be  inserted 
from  the  middle  of  January  to  the  mid- 
dle of  February,  which  will  come  in  at 
the  end  of  May  and  daring  June.  On 
a  north  border,  and  if  the  soil  is- sandy 
and  moist,  it  is  possible  to  have  them 
iweet  and  tender  durins-  the  whole 
summer,  to  effect  which  the  seed  must 
be  sown  at  the  close  of  March  and  May. 

CtUtioation  is  the  same  as  turnips.  In 
dry  weather  the  beds  must  be  watered 
regularly  until  the  plants  have  got  three 
or  four  leaves. 

Soi^.— One  great  advantage  attending 
the  cultivation  of  this  vegetable  is,  that 
it  requires  no  manure.  Any  soil  that  is 
poor  and  4ight,  especially  if  sandy,  is 
suitable  to  it.  Id  nch  manured  earth  it 
grows  much  larger,  but  not  so  sweet 
and  good. 

To  obtain  f  Md.— Mr.  Dickson  reoom- 
mends,  in  February  er  March,  some  of 
the  finest  roots  to  be  transplanted  to 
two  feet  asunder;  but  it  would  perhaps 
be  a  better  practice  to  leave  them  where 
grown.  The  ground  is  to  be  hoed  re- 
peatedly, and  kept  clear  of  weeds.  The 
seed  most  be  cut  as  soon  as  ripe,  and 
treated  as  directed  for  turnips,  sc. 

RAPHANUS,  Three  species.  Har- 
dy annuals,  eicept  R,  landra,  which  is 
an  herbaceous  perennial.  Seed.  Rich 
mould.    8ee  Radish, 

RAPHI0LEPI8.  Foar  species. 
Half-hardy  evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings. 
Loam,  peat,  and  sand. 

RASPAILIA  mUropk^.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrub.  Toung  cuttings. 
Sandy  peat. 

RASPBERRY.    RvJbm  idaw. 

But  Varietiu,— Rod.  ^FtMtoiff,  or 
Bee-hive,  Franconia,  Antwerp,  red ; 
Bamet ;  Cornish ;  Double-bearing,  and 
Gennossee. 

Yellow.  —  Antwerp,  yellow;  Coi*s 
Honey;  Old  white. 


The  Fastolir(Fig.  142)  has  beea  «  re- 
cently received  from  England,  where 
it  was  raised  or  discovered  near  tka 
castle  of  that  name.  It  has  prodooed 
fruit  at  Philadelphia  the  two  past  sea- 
sons, and  quite  equals  its  transatlaatie 
character,  which  is  higher  thmm  that  tf 
any  qf  its  tribt.  The  fruit  is  large,  deep 
red,  inclining  to  purple,  well  fiavonred, 
and  yielded  longer  than  nsaal.  Sacfa  was 
the  description  written  before  th^  frmit 
of  the  present  year  (1846)  had  natnnsd; 
another  season's  observation  bas  con- 
firmed it.  The  annexed  drawing,  ac- 
curately copied  from  nature,  has  betui 
supplied  by  Doctor  William  D.  Brinckl<^ 
The  plants  are  yet  scarce,  and  conee- 
quently  higher  priced  than  the  old  va- 
rieties ;  but  from  its  adaptation  to  oar 
climate,  it  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  speedily 
increased,  and-  widely  dittributod— eo 
valuable  an  acquisition  one  could  desire 
to  see  domesticated  in  every  garden  in 
the  lan<L*»—Aiirai  Reg, 

The  Franconia  ii^as  « importsd  fross- 
France  some  years  since ;  it  is  hardy, 
fruitful,  and  may  be  safely  recommesd- 
ed  as  in  all  respects  desirable.  This  is, 
perhaps,  taking  all  its  merits  into  ac- 
count, next  in  value  to  the  FasColff.** 
— Rvral  Rsg, 

Propagation  by  Seed. — ^New  varieties 
are  easUy  raised  from  seed.  Wash 
away  the  pulp  from  some  of  the  finest 
thoroughly  ripe  fruit,  dry  the  seed,  and 
sow  it  the  same  autumn  in  a  dry  border, 
giving  it  the  shelter  of  a  frame  through 
the  winter.  Trim  and  plant  out  the 
seedlings  to  remain  in  the  aotasM  fol- 
lowing, snd  they  will  bear  in  the  sso- 
ceeding  summer. 

By  Sudcert.— ^These  spring  from  tho 
root  annually,  and  grow  from  three  to 
five  feet  in  height  tbe  same  year,  form- 
ing plants  by  autumn  or  winter  for 
transplanting,  to  bear  fi  nit  the  following 
summer. 

PUuUinjg  may  be  done  any  tinse  frem 
October  till  March,  the  earlier  the  bel- 
ter, in  open  weather.  Raise  the  plants 
carefully  with  plenty  of  fibres ;  shorten 
any  long  straggling  root;  aad  cot  off 
any  naked  woody  part  of  the  root  of 
the  old  stool,  observing  at  the  sasM 
time,  if  one  or  more  beds  appear  aesr 
the  root,  they,  being  the  embryo  el 
future  shoots,  must  be  very  oavefoUy 
preserved ;  and  shorten  each  sn^er  sx 
top  to  about  three  or  more  foot  leaf » 
according  to  their  strength  —  they  sit 


Fig.  I«.— (P.496.) 
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then  readj  Tor  pIiDting ;  hiring  preii- 

enched  it,  put  In  tfae 

irt,  md  I  yard  Blun- 
der in  tbe  TDiTi.     If  Dlantad 
pii 


plan- 


the  frui 


II  well  ai 


r  the  produce.  If  Ihs 
pltnting  ii  performed  late  in  the  apiing, 
giTB  a  good  wataring,  and  repeat  it  oo- 
caaionatJy  till  tbe  planta  have  atrack 
IVeth  root. 

Jfter-CvUwe,  \ — Keep  (hem  cleen 
ftom  weedi  all  iDminer  bf  broad  boe- 
ivg,  (iTing  an  aoDual  dreuing  in  au- 
tumn,, cutting  down  the  decayed  atema 
that  bore  the  preceding  •ummei'.  Thin 
the  yonng  lucceiaioo  bearen;  Clear 
.  away  all  intermediate  luckera  between 
tbcio  of  the  main  ttocki ;  and  then 
point  with  a  fork  the  ground  between 

Preiiova  to  the  atHMe-mentiaaed  ao- 
nnil  drening  of  raapberriea,  obierie 
thai,  aa  the;  produce  a  freah  anpply  of 
ahoota  or  ■uckerl  eiery  year  for  hair- 
ing tbe  neii,  therefore  the  annual  dreaa- 
ing  be  performed  my  time  Qvm  October 
till  March.  Firat  proceed  to  clear  out 
all  the  decayed  itemi,  beins  lait  lum- 
net'a  beiren,  breaking  them  down. 
doie  to  the  bottom  ;  then  uamine  the 
auppty  of  young  ahoota  for  neil  year'i 
bearing.     In  March  (elect  three  or  four 


ground )  aborten  thoie  left  aocording 
to  their  atrengtb,  cutting  them  general- 
ly a  liule  below  the  bend,  it  tbe  top  of 

in  length,  both  lo  render  Ihem  moi 
rabuat,  to  aupport  ihemielvei  moi 
flrmlj  upright  in  anmnler,  and  to  pri 
mote  ■  (ttonser  aupply  of  laterali  ft 
flower 
little  r 


i  fniiling.    Allow  then 
■-- "-mould  0( 


■pring.  Mike  a  plantation  eiary  fbnr 
or  five  yeiri  in  1 1te«h  ipot  of  groand ; 
la,  after  that  period  of  lime,  the  plant*. 

although  they  may  cantiaae  ahtmling 


I  arable 


leaa  fruitful. 


igour,  yet 
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Avtunm   Crar-  —  To   obtain   of  tl 
Antwerp,  and  other    large    Yirietie 


Hr.  Meami  recoBiinend*,  "  is  MtJ 
the  remoTil  of  the  young  frnil-beariiig 
■booti  from  Ihe  cane*,  letTii^  im  mimt 
caiei  one  or  iwo  eye*,  in  Dthera  cnttiac 

them  clean  off.  Under  either  plan  Ibay 
Boon  ahov  an  abundanoe  of  vigorau 
ahoou,  freqnenlly  three  or  four  tnu 
each  eye,  which  prodoca  plenty  of  blo*- 
aoma  in  the  beginning  of  JuIt,  aikd  oa 
thcae  a  good  crop  of  fine  raapbarhea  la 
home  in  Angnit." — Hort.  Ttuhm. 

Training. — Tbe  rarlieit  and  fine*t 
am  obtained  from  canei  planted  beoMth 
a  aonlb  wall,  and  trained  againit  it  ii 
(hi*  form.  (Fig.  143.)  Bnl  in  the  opaa 
ground  the  beat  mode  of  trainiag  ii 
round  imall  hoopa,  thua.  (Fig.  141.) 
Tbe  worat  form  ia  plaiting  Ihe  cue* 
together ;  indtraininginarcheaorotbtr 
confpaci  Ibrni*,  excluding  the  light  aid 
warmth  of  the  aun,  ia  little  better. 


Fig.  143. 
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canei  being  introduced  witfainaide 
trained  to  a  trellia,  whilal  the  pi  «*ian 
year'i  ibooti  are  left  outiide. 

RATABIDA  cofumnard,  and  ita  n- 
rieiy.  Hardy  herbaceoua  perensiila. 
Diviaion  or  aeeda.     Common  •oil. 

RATTLESNAKE  FERN.  BaMtiiwti 
tirginicum. 

RATTLESNAKE  ROOT.    Fofygoii 

RAUWOLFIA.  Four  apcciea.  Star* 
erergreen  ahniba  or  treca.  Cauinga. 
Loam,  peat,  and  nnd. 

REAUMURIA.  Two  apCciea.  Halt 
hirdy  eiergreen  ahmb*.  Yooiig  cat- 
''-igi.    Loam,  peit,  and  aand. 

REDBAY.    UuruM  coTotlntiuU. 

REDCEDAR.   JtmiftTvtvirginiaim. 

RED  GUM  TREE.  Eaealfftn  n- 
ttnfftra. 


RED 
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RED  NIGHTSHADE.  EHea  Hali- 
taeaba. 

RED  SPIDER.    See  Acartu. 

REEDS.    See  SfuUer, 

KERyESlAthyrioidea,  Green-house 
erergreen  shrub.  Ripe  cuUings,  with 
the  leaves.  Light  turfy  losm,  or  loam 
and  pemt. 

REHMANNIAeAifi«iutf.  Hardy 
herbaceous  perennial,  bilt  it  succeeds 
best  in  a  cool  green^hoase.  Cuttings. 
Comoion  soil. 

REICHARDIA  A«xsp€/a/a.  Stove 
erergreen  sbrtfb.  Cuttings.  Rich  soil 
and  a  •trong  heat. 

RELHANIA.  Five  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings. 
Loamy  soil. 

RENANTHERA.  i  Three  species, 
Stove  orchids.  Cuttings.  Peat  mixed 
with  broken  potsherds,  moss,  or  wood. 

RENDLE»S  TANK  SYSTEM.  First 
suggested,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  Rendle, 
nurseryman,  of  Plymouth.  I  have  given, 
in  the  customary  monthly  calendars,  the 
necesearv  intimations  when  the  bark- 
beds  will  probably  require  stirring,  but 
those  troublesome,  uncertain,  and  dan- 
geroos  operations,  dangerous  to  the 
plants,  are  entirely  rendered  needless 
by  Mr.  Rendle*s  plan.  It  has  been 
adopted  by  some  of  the  best  practical 
garaeners  with  entire  satisfaction. 

A  tank  of  iron  or  wood,  twenty  fbet 
long,  five  feet  broad,  snd  six  inches 
deep,  is  constructed  in  ihe  centra  of 
the  house,  and  surrounded  by  a  walk, 
except  at  the  end,  where  the  boiler  is 
fixed  for  heating  it.  The  top  of  the 
tank  is  covered  with  large  slabs  of 
elate,  cemented  together,  to  prevent 
the  excessive  escape  of  steam.  Around 
this  is  a  IVame  sufficiently  high  to  re- 
tain the  bark,  in  which  the  pots  are 
plunged.  The  boiler  and  tank  are 
filled  with  water,  and  this  circulates, 
when  the  fire  is  liefated  under  the 
former,  by  means  of -two  pipes,  one 
fitim  the  top  of  the  boiler,  and  the 
other  returning  nearer  to  its  bottom. 
The  expense  of  piping,  and  danger  of 
their  fi-eezing,  is  avoided ;  the  fire  only 
requires  to  be  kept  lighted  for  two 
hours  at  night,  and  again  for  the  same 
period  in  the  morning;  the  water, 
when  once   heated,  retaining  its  tem- 

Eerature  for  a  long  time.  In  a  small 
ouse,  the  apparatus  can  be  constructed 
for  51.,  and  in  all,  for  less  than  half  the 
cost  of  hot-water  pipes.    The  saving 


fn  tan  and  labour  is  also  very  great; 
in  some  places  tan  is  expensive,  and 
where  it  is  cheaper,  the  trouble  and 
litter  incident  to  its  employment,  and 
the  dangers  of  loss  from  fungi  and  in- 
sects, of  which  it  is  the  peculiarly 
fertile  foster-parent,  render  it  objec- 
tionable as  a  source  of  heat.  And 
whenever  the  tan  has  to  be  renewed, 
the  trouble  and  destruction  of  plants  is 
always  great. 

**  In  my  new  propagating  .house," 
says  Mr.  Rendle,  *<  the  tank  or  cistern 
is  placed  in  the  centre,  with  a  walk 
surrounding-  it,  so  as  to  enable  the 
propagator  with  greater  ease  to  attend 
to  tiie  plants,  &c. 

<<  On  the  outside  of  the  house  is  a 
fire-shed,  in  whi<^h  the  boiler  is  fixed. 
The  tank,  made  of  wood,  one  and  a 
half  or  two  inches  thick,  which  I  find 
the  cheapest  material,  (it  also  prevents 
the'  water  cooling  so  fast  as  it  does 
either  in  stone  or  iron,)  may  be  lined 
with  lead  or  sine.  Exactly  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  tank  is  a  partition,  serving 
the  double  purpose  of  causing  the  water 
to  circulate,  (as  well  as  to  support  the 
edges  of  the  slates,)  an  aperture  being 
left  in  the  partition,  of  about  two  inches 
in  breadth,  to  allow  the  water  a  free 
passage.  The  flow-pipe  enters  near 
the  appendage  of  the  tank,  at  the  mouth 
of  which  pipe  a  piece  of  perforated 
copper  is  placed,  as  also  at  the  return- 
pipe,  to  prevent  dirt  and  sediment  from 
finding  its  way  into  the  boiler.  Afler 
everything  is  properly  fixed,  the  tank 
is  filled  with  water,  which,  of  course, 

at  the  same  time  fills  the  boiler 

The  tank  is  about  four  inches  deep. 
Across  it,  and  resting  on  its  sides,  are 
placed  slate  stones  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  thick,  cut  square  at  the  edges. 
These  are  fastened  to  each  other  by 
Roman  cement,  or' Aberthaw  lime,  to 
prevent  a  superfluity  of  steam  from 

escaping  into  the  house. Around 

the  edges  of  the  slates  a  piece  of  inch 
board,  about  nine  inches  deep,  should 
be  placed  to  enclose  the  sawdust,  sand, 
moss,  or  other  plunging  material.*' 

In  the  following  sketch,  for  which, 
as  well  as  for  the  next,  I  am  indebted 
to  Mr.  Rendle,  A  is  a  transverse  sec- 
tion of  Rogers's  conical  boiler;  B  is 
the  fireplace ;  g,  the  tank  :  e,  the  flow- 
pipe  ;  d,  the  pipe  by  which  the  water 
returns  to  the  boiler;  e,  is  the  hole  for 
the  smoke,  which,  joined  to  a  flue,  /, 


It  ii  described  ■•  "  i  Tir^  uurul  and 
noil  d'eiinble  (traclure  Tor  (be  growth 
of  tbe  Pine  Apple,  with  ■  hollow  wiJl, 

or  cold  being  not  to  reidity  condocted 
u  through  (  (olid  mm  of  miionrT." 
Hr.  Reodla  migbl  bare  idded,  (bit 
hollaw  willa  tra  lira  much  drier.— 
StHdU't  TrialiM  ea  (A«  Tank  Sft*wi. 
See  Stout,  lie. 

REQUIENIA  dteordato.  Btove  eitit- 
green  ibnib.  Young  culliBg*.  Peil, 
lotin,  and  nnd. 

RESEDA.  Hignonette.  Seientean 
■peciei.  Chiafl]'  hard]'  innuili,  bien- 
njila,  herbaceoui  perennitli,  and  a  few 
green-home  eToigreeni.  Celtinga  or 
aeed*.  Light  rich  loil.  See  Uigaan- 
Mt. 

RETARDING  rsquiiei  *■  piDcb  ikiJt 
aa  Torcing,  Tor  aa  tbe  latter  reqnirea  the 
application  of  all  that  ii  auitable  to  the 
promotion  of  a  plant'!   rapid   beallhj. 

frowth,  ao  retarding  require!  the  wilh- 
olding  from  il  of  thoie  contingenciai.  | 
Thua  to  letard  growlht  the  lowaal  lam- , 
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peratnra,  and  the  leaat  degrse  of  %bt 
compatible  with  bealthf  growih  Baal 

aucceiaion  aie  oAea  placed  On  tb« 
north  aide  of  a  wall. 

Then  agaio.u  in  the  caaa  oT  taap- 
berriet  and  itrawberriea,  planla  ar« 
oflen  cut  down  in  theapT]ng,cotnpcllinf 
them  to  liirm  Treah  roliage  and  ami, 
and  thua  be  pioducliie  in  tba  antSBB 
inatead  of  the  lammer. 

The  Tcgelation  of  manj  balha  aaj 
be  preienied  bj  merelf  keeping  thcH 
dry,  nnd,  indeed,  the  witbbeldiac  lb* 
utnil  auppljr  of  water,  grring  il-oaly  ia 
dimiai)hed  qannbtiea,  ia  necaanrj  in 
all  retarding  Iraatmenl.  To  aacore  the 
entire  qnieacence  of  butba,  and  oTaoch 

lure,  th4  atmoapbere  oi  the  ice-boMa 
ia  effectual ;  and  to  Ibia  end  it  aboaM 


mnglDg  caat  and  weat,  nnd  lacing  the 
north  at  ■  Tei^  acute  angln,  nre  leij 
uMfDl  in  retarding  the  earlj  ndinnce  In 

Incea,  fcc.  Enpaliera  ranging  iiBiiarlf , 
and  abaded  during  the  wbole  of  Uarcb, 


laded  during 
:ba  two  foTl. 


ifailinglT  tbnn 
:poied  to  the  aon  ia  aprin^ 
'"  of  heal  and  ligM  >•- 
:iied  rmit,a^ 


tarda  tbe  ripeninc  of  piciied  fr 
if  the  air  be  eicluded   fiom  il 


ide-mouthed  glai 
*  large  pebblr'  ' 


bottle,  then  a  UfCT 

bottle  with 
ploma,  galbved 
a  len  oa^a  miure  uwj  am  rinn,  cork 
Iha  bottle  light,  nnd  coier  tke  cork 
with  melted   reain.     The;   bate   baea 

They  ripen  when  again  eipoecd  to  Ikn 

RHAHNUS.  Thirtj-eigbt  a^e«MS. 
CbirB;  birdj  eiergreei,  or  deeklaeni 

mon  loil.  The  few  aloTe  and  gne» 
bouae  fcinda,  inoreaaa  by  outtiaga  i  and 
raqalrealighiioil. 

KHAPIS.  Two  apeciea.  Dwntfii* 
pal  ma.     Buckera.     Sandy  loan, 

RBAPONTICA.  FoarqMcian. 
Hardy  betbaceana_  p 
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R.  ftdekra,  which  it  a  bieniiia].    Diri- 
aon.    Common  toil. 

R  H  £  E  D I A  javaniea.  Store  ever- 
green tree.  Ripe  cottiogt.  Peat,  loam, 
aad  tend. 

n  REM  A  V  El  A  ehinensis.  Hardy 
thmb.  CuttingtaDdlajera.  Rich  light 
loam. 

RHEUM.  Rhobarb.  Fifteen  tpe« 
ciea.  Hardj  fatifbrm-rooted  peren- 
■ialt.  Diriaion  or  teed.  Rich  loamj 
toil.    See  Rhubarb^ 

RHBXIA.  Faartpeeiet.  Hardjherb- 
aceona  perenniale.    Dirition.  Peat  toil. 

RHINOPETALUM  kardini. 
Hardj  taberoot-rooted  perennial.  (MT- 
aeta.    Light  rich  toil. 

RHIPODENDRON  plicatiU,  and  itt 
varietj.  Green-hoQte  erergreen  thrabt. 
Sacfcera  or  learea  alightlj  planted. 
Sandy  loam  and  peat«  ^ 

RHODANTHE  manglHii,  Green- 
lN>iite  annaal.  Dr.  Lindtey  recommendt 
that  "  itt  teedt  thouldbe  town  at  two 
aeaaont:  the  firtt  aboat  the  beginning 
of  September;  the  tecond  about  the 
end  of  Febmary.  The  toil  the  teedt 
are  town  in  thoold  -be  rather  ttrong, 
but  not  rich,  for  the  firtt  towing,  con* 
tilting  of  a  miztnre  of  tandy  loam  and 
iMJParaald.  They  thouid  be  town  in 
pott  and  placed  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame, 
if  aown  in  the  antnmn,  which  thouid  be 
kept  elote  until  the  planta  are  up.  The 
foung  planta  thouid  be  potted  off  when 
tnaU,  fbr  if  allowed  to  get  large  before 
potting,  they  never  do  any  good ;  put  a 
abigte  plant  into  a  tmall  tizty-pot,  they 
mott  then  be  returned  to  the  pit  or 
fipame,  and  kept  dote  until  they  recover 
the  effectt  of  the  thift ;  afterwardt  hard- 
en by  admitting  air.  Then  when  there 
it  danger  of  frott,  remove  them  to  an 
airy  part  of  the  green-houae  for  die 
winter,  taking  care  that  they  are  not 
orer  watered;  for  much  dependt  on 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  treated 
during  the  winter,  at  too  much  or  too 
little  water  will  dettroy  the  healthiett 
planta  in  a  ihort  time.  In  the  tpring, 
February,  repot  them  into  a  richer  but 
light  aandy  toil,  and  place  them  in  a 
ararmerand  moitter  tituation,  and  pinch 
off  all  the  firtt  flowert  at  they  appear. 

<*  The  spring-town  plantt  may  be 
treated  like  other  half-hardy  annualt, 
only  they  mutt  have  plenty  of  air  to 
keep  them  from  being  drawn  up  weak- 
ly."— Oard.  Chran, 
RHODODENDRON.  Tweaty-aii  tpe- 


ciet,  and  many  varietiea.  Hardy  and 
half-hardy  evergreen  ahrnbt,  except  R, 
rhodora,  which  it  deciduout  and  hardy. 
R.  ponticum^  Common  Rhododendron. 
R.maxinwmf  R.  Cauca$icum;  R.  cam' 
pamdatums  and  R.  Catawbiimis,  are 
the  best  hardy  tpeciet.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  tuch  a  noble  evergreen 
thrub  at  R.  fnaximtan  thouid  be  to  sel- 
dom teen  in  our  gronadt.  Here  in  the 
United  Statet,  where  it  it  indigenout, 
it  it  really  lett  known  than  in  England, 
where  it  formt  one  of  the  main  featuret 
of  the  undergrowth  in  lawnt  and  plea* 
tare  grounds, — when  will  Amehcana 
learn  to  estimate  at  they  deterve,  their 
own  natural  productt !  From  the  above 
named  tpeciet  have  been  obtained  the 
following  superior 

Fartt&t. — R.  Ruttellianum,  tcariet ; 
R.  Lowei,  pale  ttraw;  R.  tiffrinum, 
pale  rote :  R.  nobleanam,  dark  red ; 
R.  tplendidnm,  (Cunningham't,)  white ; 
R.  altaclerence,  tcariet ;  R.  multinuicu- 
latum,  pale  rote,  tpott^;  R.arboreum 
roteura,  bright  rote ;  R.  Victoria,  deep 
red ;  R.  venuttum,  pink ;  R.  augustum, 
pale  fleth  tpotted ;  R.  pulcberrimum, 
scarlet;  R.  grandiflorun,  (Cunning- 
ham's,) pale  flesh;  R.  macranthum, 
rose ;  R.  Knightii,  scarlet ;  and  R.  Car- 
narvonianum,  bright  rose. 

Hybrids  with  Azalea, — R.  Adontonii ; 
R.  Azaleoidet;  R.  azaleoidea' album; 
R.  fragrant ;  R.  luteum ;  and  R.  Gow- 
erianum. 

Qrteti'houBe  Speciu  and  Varieties. — 
R.  anthopogon,  purple ;  R.  arboreum 
cinnamomeutn,  reddish  purple ;  R.  lap« 
ponieum,  crimton ;  R.  tetosum,  purple. 

Characterittics  qf  Excellence. — Mr. 
Glenny  gives  the  following  good  crite* 
ria  :^<  The  flower  large,  circular,  and 
campanulated,  or  hollow  like  a  globular 
cup.  The  five  divisions  of  the  petals 
thouid  be  concealed  by  meant  of  the 
lapping  over.  The  petal  thick,  smooth- 
edged,  and  ttiff.  The  truts,  pyramidal 
or  dome-shaped,  standing  clear  of  the 
fbliage ;  the  flower  compact,  touching, 
but  not  crowding  each  other ;  fbotttalkt 
ttiff  and  elattic.  The  colour  brilliant, 
the  tpott  distinct  and  contrasted,  and 
stand  well  without  fkding.  The  plant 
should  be  ^bushy,  the  foliage  bright, 
clear,  green,  large,  and  disposed  all 
round  the  branch,  especially  round  the 
flower ;  the  stems  should  be  well  cover- 
ed with  leaves,  and  the  bloom  should 
be  abundant.      It  thouid   not  bloom 
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unUi  the  middle  of  May,  if  hardy,  for 
those  flowering  before  the  frotts  have 
ceased,  have  the  blooms  spoiled.? — 
Gard.  and  Prae,  Flor. 

Propagation. — By   Seed. — ^The  same 
good  floricultural  authority  gives  these 
excellent  directions: — ''The  seed  ves- 
sels must  be  gathered  as  soon  as  ripe, 
and  before  they  burst;  let  them  lie  in 
a  drawer  in  the  stove  or  green-house, 
or  a  sunny  window,  to  burst  and  give 
out  their  seed :  sow  immediately ;  and, 
to  sow  thin  enough,  miz.it  with  twenty 
times  its  quantity  of  the  sqiallest  sand. 
Sow  in  pots  with  good  drainage,  and  the 
following  compbst.'  One  half  rich  loam, 
such  as  the  top  spit  of  an  old  meadow, 
sifled  through  a  coarse  sieve  ;  the  other ; 
half  the  best  pent  or  bog  earth,  such  as 
is  formed  or  the  half-decayed    Hbres 
brpken  into  pieces  and  rubbed  through 
the  same  sieve ;  by  knocking  the  bottom 
of  the  pan  or  pot  on  the  potting  table  or 
bench,  the  compost  will  be  solid  enough* 
without  pressing ;  level  it  and  sow  very 
thinly ;  then  with  a  fine  sieve,  sifl  a  lit- 
tle of  the  compost  on  the  seeds  very 
evenly,  and  only  just  enough  to  cover  j 
them ;  over  this  put  a  little  fine  sand, 
not  more  than  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch 
deep.    Take  a  brush  about  the  texture  | 
and  strength  of  a  clothes  brush,  dip  it 
in  water,  turn  its  hairs  upwards,  point- 
ing at  the  seeds,  draw  your  hand  along 
the  hairs  towards  -yon,  and  they  will 
throw  oflT  an  almost  imperceptible  show- 
er of  moisture,  by  means  of  which  the 
whole  surfoce  can  be  iairly  wetted  with 
out  disturbing  a  seed  or  a  grain  of  the 
compost.     When  the  seedlings   have 
four  good  leaves,  prick  out  into  other 
pans  of  the  same  kind  of  compost,  three 
inches    apart,    carefully   raising  them 
without  disturbing  the  surface  to  hurt 
the  more  backward  seedlings,  and    the 
pan  may  be  put  back  to  its  place,  for 
the  seeds  will  continue  coming  dp  for  a 
considerable  time.    When  pricked  out, 
they  should  be  watered,  and  afterwards 
regularly.     Though  in  the  green^house 
keep  them  under  band-glasses  for  a' few 
days  until  re-established,  after  which 
they  may  be  removed  to  a  cold  frame, 
or  put  out  of  doors.    Shade  from  the 
mid-day  sun,  weed  regularly,  and  care- 
fully tend  until  they  have  grown  to 
touch   each  other.    They  should  then 
be  potted  in  sixties  in  the  same  kind  of 
soil.    They  have  now  only  to  be  kept 
from  getting  dry,  which  in  such  small 


pots  requiree  mttcb  oare ;  the  best  and 
easiest  'way  is  to  plunge  the  pots  to  the 
rim  in  coal  ashes,  ^nd  still  have  framee 
over  them  for  the  parpoee  of  preeerviag 
them  from  excessive  wet,  heat,  ana 
cold.  When  they  have  perfected  a 
second  growth,  and  are  resting,  shift 
them  into  forty-eight  eixed  pots,  and 
treat  them  as  before,  and  so  ^ntiaoe 
shifting  from  size  to  atze  nntil  they 
flower."  —  Gard,  and  Prac.  Flcr. — 
Gard^  Chron, 

RaiHng  Varietiet  is  best  done  in 
April  from  forced  plants,  the  two  in- 
tended to  be  bred  from  being  brought 
into  bloom  at  the  same  time.  Tbey 
should  be  widely  different  in  eoloer, 
or  form,  or  habit,  ^r  some  peculiarity 
which  may  be  desirable  to  conbiae  ia 
one.    Hybrids  may  be  obtained  by  ios- 

firegnating  the  Rhododendron  with  pel* 
en  from  Uie  Azalea. 

Grafting, — ^Mr.  Glenny  gives  these 
directions  r-^"  Young  plants  of  the  JL 
J^onticum  most  be  potted  and  well  es- 
tablished before*  you  want  to  use  thesiu 
Cut  them  down  within  three  inches  of 
the  pot,  and  adopt  the  mode  of  taUk 
grafting.    See  Grafting, 

<<  Let  the  bark  of  the  stock  and  scioa 
touch,  if  possible,  all  over ;  but  as  the 
stock  may  bo,  and  often  is,  the  largcec, 
let  the  bark  flt  perfectly  on  one  side, 
and  fall  short  on  the  other.  The  plants 
should  be  placed  after  the  operation  in. 
a  garden  frame  kept  trom  the  air  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  shaded  altogether  from 
the  sun.  Side-grafting  and  inarchisf 
are  better  modes  of  increase  for  the 
Rhododendron  than  saddle-graftiag.  la 
order  to  insure  success,  August  or  Sep* 
tember  is  the  best  time  for  budding  or 
grafting  Rhododendrons  in  the  open 
air.  This  plant  being  thiD-rinded  docs 
best  by  side-grafting,  and  buds  of  it  had 
also  better  be  inserted  after  the  manaer 
of  side-grafting,  with  a  portion  of  the 
soft  wood  retained  behind  the  trad.'* — 
Gard,  Chron. — Gard,  and  Prae,  Fhr, 

Grafting  may  be  done  at  almost  any 
season  of  the  year,  and  even  the  Chinese 
Azalea  mav  be  inarched  upon  them.  la 
summer,  if  a  low  stock  be  employed,  A 
is  sufficient  to  turn  over  it  a  hand-glass; 
but  if  the  grafting  be  in  the  spring  or 
autumn,  to  obtain  success  a  little  bot- 
tom heat  is  necessanr. 

Other  Modm  of  Propagation, — ^Lay- 
ering and  inarching  may  both  be  sao> 
cessfully  practised  with  the  Rbododen- 
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droD,  but  require  no  particalar  direc- 
tioni.  Cattingt  will  also  lometimes 
■acceed,  and  if  a  branch  it  deiirably 
removable  let  it  be  eat  off.  The  cut- 
tinga  ahould  be  only  half  ripe.  Plftnt 
in  a  lai^e  Mxed  pot,  two-thirdt  full  of 
the  comfpotti  cover  with  a  glass,  fitting 
within  the  rim  of  the  pot :  place  in  a 
frame^  with  a  trilliBg  bottom-neat,  or  in 
a  common  propagating  honse ;  or,  for 
want  of  a  better  accommodation,  in  a 
green- bouse  or  eold  garden  frame.  The 
glass  mast  be  wiped  clean  everj  room- 
ing, and  the  sand  kept  moist.  Neglect 
of  watering  is  fatal.  When  the  cuttings 
are  strack  they  most  be  treated  as  seed- 
Kogs.^— Gord.  and  Pra^.  Flor, 

SoU  for  Out^door  Kindt.^A  light 
loam,  mannred  annasllj  with  a  rotxtore 
of  peat  and  leaf-iliould  suits  them  best. 
The  sobsoil  should  be  retentive,  for  if 
rerj  dry  they  will  not  fioarish. 

Prtmfng>.— They  require  but  little 
pmning,  except  to  remove  superfluous 
branches,  &e.,  and  this  is  best  done  in 
April.  Mr.  Glenny  says  that  old  plants 
which  have  become  bare  at  the  bottom 
are  easily  converted  into  standards  by 
8ele<;ting  the  largest  bare  stem,  cutting 
all  the  rest  away,  and  pruning  the  head 
into  shape.  If  the  stem  be  growing  ont 
sloptngly,  you  have  only  to  dig  up  the 
ptant  and  place  it  upright. 

Qreen-hame  Outturn.— Whilst  grow- 
ing, that  is  from  about  the  end  of  April 
to  the  middle  of  June,  keep  them  in  a 
temperature  of  which  the  extreme  at 
night  and  in  the  day  are  46<'  and  60o. 
Supply  them  liberally  with  water  during 
that  time,  and  then  remove  them  to  a 
cool  situation  out  of  doors,  otherwise 
they  will  be  super^loxuriant  and  not 
flower. 

Forcings — ^To  obtain  early  flowers, 
place  some  potted  plants  in  a  very  gen- 
tle heat  Uie  last  week  In  December. 

RHUBARB.  Rkeum  rhttp<mHaanf  R, 
hjfbridum,  R,  unduiatym,  and  R.  paima- 
twm.  This  last  is  the  medicinal,  or 
Turkey  Rhubarb  of  the  shops — the  es- 
oelentoneor  pie-plant,  as  it  is  familiar- 
ly termed,  has  become  quite  a  common 
inmate  of  our  American  ^dens;  its 
early  growth,  affording  ikcility  for  pies 
and  tarts,  long  before  green  fruit  can  be 
obtained,  and  its  close  resemblance  in 
flsvour  to  the  gooseberry,  render  it  al- 
most indispensable. 

Vari€tie$, — ^There  are  several  varie- 
ties)  of  whaoh  the  mos|  preferable  are 


the  Tobolsk ;  GigaBtie ;  Victoria,  (best;) 
and  Bucks  or  El  ford. 

Soil  and  SUuation. — The  soil  best 
suited  to  these  plants  is  light,  rich, 
deep,  unshaded,  and  moderately  moist. 
A  poor  heav^  or  shallow  soil  never  pro- 
duces them  in  perfection. 

Sowing.^^li  may  be  propagated  by 
cuttings,  but  the  mode  almost*  univer- 
sally practised  is  by  seed.  Sow  soon 
after  it  is  ripe,  in  September  or  October, 
for  if  kept  out  of  the  ground  until  the 
spring,  it  often  continues  dormant  for 
twelve  months :  if  the  danger  of  this, 
however,  is  risked,  sow  early  in  Feb- 
ruary or  Mareh,  in  drills  three  foot 
apart,  and  an  inch  deep,  the  pisnts  to 
remiin  where  raised ;  for  although  they 
will  bear  removing,  yet  it  si  ways'checks 
and  somewhat  lessens  their  growth. 
When  they  make  their  appearance  in 
the  spring,  and  have  been  thoroughly 
cleared  of  weeds,  thin  to  six  or  eight 
ihches  asunder,  and  let  th^  suifsce  of 
the  ground  about  them  be  loosened 
with  the  hoe.  At  the  close  of  summer, 
when  it  can  be  determined  which  are 
the  strongest  plants,  finally  thin  to  three 
or  four  foet,  or  the  Gigantic  and  Victo- 
ria to  six.  In  autumn  remove  the  de- 
cayed leaves,  and  point  in  a  little  well 
putrefied  stable-dung,  and  earths  up  the 
stools.  In  the  sprins  hoe  the  bed,  and 
as  the  stalks  when  blanched,  are  much 
less  harsh  in  taste,  require  less  sugar  to 
be  rendered  palatable,  and  are  greatlv 
improved  in  appearance,  dig  a  trench 
between  the  rows,  and  the  earth  from 
it  place  about  a  foot  thick  over  the  stool. 
This  covering  must  be  removed  when 
the  cutting  ceases,  and  the  plants  allow- 
ed to  grow  at  liberty.  As  the  earth  in 
wet  seasons  is  spt  to  induce  decay,  the 
covering  may  be  advantageously  formed 
of  coal  ashes  or  drift  sand. 

To  obtain  5tfA/.— Those  plants  pro- 
duce the  seed  in  greatest  perfection 
thst  are  not  gatherMi  from,  iMit  on  no 
account  roust  they  be  subjected  to  the- 
process  of  blanching.  Two  year  old 
plants  often  produce  seed,  but  in  their 
third  year  al  ways.  It  m  ust  be  gathered  as 
soon  as  ripe,  and  great  care  taken  that 
none  is  scattered  over  the  beds,  for  the 
plants  thence  produced  often  spring  op, 
and  greatly  injure  the  old  plants  by 
growing  unobserved  amongst  them. 

Fordn^r.— Plant  a  single  row  three 
feet  apart  In  ground  that  has  been 
trenched  two  s^es  deep,  and  dressed 
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with  well  patrefied  dong  at  ^e  time. , 
The  forcing  maj  cbmmeace  in  Decern-  { 
ber  $  first  cover  either  with  tea-kale  or 
common    garden    pota  (twelves),  bat 
chimney  pota  are  still  better,  the  leaf- . 
stalks  becoming  much  longer  and  finer, 
and   envelope  them  with    fermenting 
dang.    When  well  ap,  the  pots  are  re-  , 
moved,  except  when  chimney  pots  are  j 
used,  and    large  hand-glasses  substi- 
tuted; covering  is  roquireid  every  night, . 
and  ia  dnH  weather  with  thick  mats,  i 
By  this  mode  the  plants  are  very  liable  | 
to  be  broken,  as  their  leaves  soon  tonch 
the  sides^    A  frame  is  much  less  objeo- 1 
tionable,  formed  by  drivinff  stakes  into 
the  ground  on  eacn  side  of  the  bed,  al- 
ternating with  the  plants.    These  are  to 
be  three  feet  high  above  ground,  and  the 
space  between  the  two  rows  of  slakes 
two  feet  at  the  bottom,  but  approach- 
ing each  other,  and  fastened  by  cross 
pieces,  so  as  to  be  only  fifteen  inchea 
apart  at  top.    To  the  sides  and  top  stout 
l»tbs  afe  fixed  to  prevent  the  dung  fall- 
ing upon  the  plants,  ^  represent^  in 
the  'accompaayiDg  sketch. 

Fig.  147. 


The  dung  may  either  be  fresh,  or 
that  which  has  previously  undersone 
fermentatiou,  and  placed  all  round  the 
frame  eight  or  ten  inches  thick,  aAd  the 
top  covered  with  long  litter.  The  tem- 
pemture  in  the  interior  should  have  a 
range  from  65^  to  00^.  If  it  rises  higher, 
two  or  three  large  holes  made  through 
the  top  soon  corrects  it. 

A  frame  render*  hand-glasses  or  any 
other  cover  unnecessary,  requires  much 
less  attention,  and  produces  plants  of 
excellent  quality^  Rhubarb  may  be 
forced  without  either  pots  or  frame,  by 
merely  covering  the  plants  six  inches 
deep  with  light  litter,  eare  being  taken 
that  the  plants  are  not  iiK[ured.  , 

Mr.  Knight's  mode  of  forcing  is  to 
place  « in  the  winter  aa  many  planta  as 
necessary  in  large  deep  pota,  each  pot 
receiving  as  many  as  it  can  contain,  and 
the  interstices  entirely  filled  up  by  fine 
landy  loam^  washed  in.    The  topa  of 


the  roots  are  placed  on  a  level  wHh 
each  other,' and  about  an  inch  belowr 
the  surface.  These  being  covered  with 
inverted  pots  of  the  same  size,  may  hm 

B laced  in  a  vinery  or  hot-bed ,  aad  chi 
le  approach  of  spring,  probably  aaj 
time  alter  January,  any  r<k>m  or  cellar 
will  be  sufliciently  warm.  Ifcopionsl/ 
supplied  with  water,  the  f^lanta  vege- 
tate rapidly  and  vigorously,  nod  each 
pot  will  produce  three  aooeesaioiial 
cuttings,  the  first  two  being  the  tmotiL 
plentiful.  As  soon  aa  the  third  i*  ga- 
thered, the  roots  may  be  changed,  aad 
those  removed  replanted  in  the  groioady 
when  they  will  attain  aufiicient  strength 
to  be  forced  again  in  a  year's  time.  If 
n<4,it  is  of  litfle  consequence,  for  year- 
old  roots  raised  from  cnttiags,  or  even 
seed  sown  in  autumn,  are  saffidently 
strong'  for  use." 

Propagation  hy  IHvUum. — ^Mr.  Ro- 
gers, a  anccesafnl  cultivatory  aaya,  that 
"  when  the  rhubarb  is  propagated  bj 
the  root,  ^e  moat  be  taken  to  retain  a 
bud  on  the  crown  of  each  offset,  toge- 
ther with  a  small  portion  of  the  root 
itself,  with,  if  possible,  some  fibres  aft- 
Uched  to  iL  These  offiiets  may  be  takes 
from  roots  of  three  or  four  yttar*  oM, 
without  injury  to  the  plant.  Tber  may 
be  plantea  where  the^  are  intended  to 
remain, at  the  aame  distance  aad  ia  the 
same  manner  aa  adviaed  for  the  seed- 
lings.'* • 

Taking  for  Ow.— "  Scrape-  away  a 
little  of  the  earth,  then  bend  down  the 
stalk  you  wish  to  remove,  and  dip  it 
off.  from  the  crown  without  breaking  it, 
and  vrithout  using  a  knife.  The  stalks 
are  fit  to  gather  when  the  leaves  are 
but  half  expanded,  but  a  larger  prodace 
is  obtained  by  letting  them  remain  till 
fell  grown.»^-Gard.aiid  Praet,  Fi^r, 

RHUS.  Seventy-seven  apecies. 
Chiefly  green-bouse  evergreen  shrabs, 
some  hardy  deciduous  trees,  sbrabs, 
and  climbers,  or  creepers.  The  stove 
and  green-house  kinds  increaae  by  ripe 
cuttings,  the  hardy  species  by  cuttings 
and  layers.  Common  soU  suits  them 
all. 

RIBES.  Forty-fonrapeciea  and  many 
varietiea.  Hardy  decidaons  ahrube. 
Cuttings.  Common  soil.  See  Cmnrmmi 
and  Ooo9Atrry, 

RlCHAKDlAmthiopic^  Green- 
house  herbaceous  perennial.  Offsets. 
Light  rich  soil. 

RICHIE  A/higreiw.    Stove  ever- 
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froen  cUmber.    Cotthigf.   Loun,pe«t, 
aodnnd. 

RICINUS.  Eight  cpecies.  Half- 
hardy  aBDuals  aod  ffreen^bouae  ever- 
fre«o  •hraba.  Seodi  ajid  cuttings. 
Bieh  toil.  R.  eommunU  produces  the 
Caator  Oil. 

RICOTIA  lumtria.  Hardy  aDOaal. 
Seeda.    Light  aandy  aoil. 

RIDGING  ia  digging  the  aoil  ioto 

a  A  A  parallel  rid^t  iit  thia  form— to 

A  A  A  „  1^  eipoae  it  thoroeghly  to  the 

action  either  of  the  atmoapbere  or  of 

froat. 

M4  j^hlaber  aaja,  **  that  freesing  re- 
d«cea  the  conaittency  of  aoils  most  re- 
markably, and  that  In  the  caae  of  clayt 
and  other  adheaive  aoilt,  the  diminotien 
of  thia  conaiatency  amoanta  to  at  leaat 
ifty  percent." 

In  hoeing  day  he  found  it  reduced 
from  aiity-nine  to  forty-five  of  the  scale 
already  atated,  and  in  the  ordinary 
arable  toil  from  ihirty-three  to  twenty. 
He  satiafactorily  explains  thia  phenome- 
BOtty  by  obaerring  that  the  crystals  of 
ice  perradtng  the  entire  substance  of 
the  firosen  aoil,  neceaaarily  separate  the 
particlea  of  earth,  rendering  their  points 
of  contact  fewer. 

Ridging,  however,  ahould  not  be  con- 
fined ta  the  winter,  fbr  in  aummer  the 
extra  expoaare  to  the  air  and  heat  is 
highly  promotive  of  vegetation— it  im- 
pregnates the  aoil  with  oxygen,  pro- 
motes the  decay  of  atnbbom  vegetable 
remaina,  aod  diaturba  predatory  vermin. 

Mr.  Bameaaays, « I  keep  all  ground, 
aa  aoon  aa  a  crop  ia  done  with,  well 
trenched,  burying  all  the  refuse  I  pos- 
ilbiy  can  in  a  green  state,  casting  the 
earth  into  rough  ridgea,  tumbling  those 
ridges  over  with  a  strong  fi»rk  on  frosty 
mornings  in  winter  and  spring,  and 
daring  hot  annny  days  in  aummer,  coa- 
tinaally  changing  the. crops.  Keeping 
the  hoe  at  work  at  all  seasons  in  suit- 
able weather,  forking  up  all  odd  cor- 
nera  and  apare  ground  without  loaa  of 
time.  By  thia  management,  I  find  the 
groand  ia  always  in  good  condition  and 
never  tired  by  cropping,  aome  Judgment 
only  being  exercised  in  applying  anch 
propertiea  again  to  the  soil  that  have 
been  taken  ftx>m  it,  or  that  are  likely  to 
be  required  by  the  succeeding  crop." 

An  effectoal  mode  of  ridging  is  thus 
desoribed : 

**  Let  a,  by  e,  d,  represent  a  aeotion 
ef  the  groand  to  be  trenched  two  feet 


A.^ 


Fig.  148. 
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deep.  In  the  first  place  the  groand  ia 
measured  out  in  longitudinal  beds  four 
feet  wide ;  this  done,  the  top  spit  of  the 
bed  Cj  is  laid  on  the  bed  g,  and  the 
second  spit  of  the  bed  c,  is  laid  on  A. 
The  first  or  top  spit  of  the  bed  /,  is  then 
laid  on  ft,  so  that  the  top  soil  and  sob- 
soil  are  kept  oh  separate  and  alternate 
beds,  and  may  be  mixed,  reversed,  or 
returned  Is  taken  out,  at  the  will  of 
the  operator.  By  this  method  the  ad- 
vantagea  are-^much  greater  exposure 
of  aunaee  to  the  action  of  the  weather; 
the  opportunity  of  incorporating  with 
the  soil  any  desirable  or  obtainable 
manures,  and  at- any  ddsired  depth;  a 
thorough  blending  of  the  soil  to- the 
depth  of  two  or  three  feet ;,  and  it  also 
facilitates  the  operation  of  draining, 
where  necessarv.  It  is  needless  to  add, 
that  when  the  first  thrdwn-ont  beds  are 
suflSciently  pulverixed,they  are  levelled 
down,  and  othera  thrown  out  in  the 
same  manner;  g,  A,-  i,  represent  the 
ridges  thrown  out  and  left  ai  rough  aa 
possible." — Oard,  Chron, 

RI6IDELLA  flammea*  Stove  tuber- 
ous-rooted perennial.  Ofisets  or  seeds. 
Light  rich  soil. 

RINGING  is  a  practice  adopted  for 
the  purpose  of  checking  the  return  of 
the  sap,  and  thereby  confining  a  larger 
supply  to  the  blossom.  It  is  removing 
an  entire  xone  of  bark,  about  an  inch 
wide,  around  the  branch  to  be  ren- 
dered more  firuitAil,  and  taking  care 
that  the  bark  be  completely  removed 
down  to  the  very  wood.  Thia  was 
designated  the  ring  of  Pomona,  but  it 
certainly  was  not  auapicioualy  received 
by  that  deity ;  fbr  although  it  renders 
the  part  of  the  braneh  superior  to  the 
wound  more  frnitfiil  for  two  or  three 
seasons,  yet  it  renders  the  branch  un- 
sightly by  the  swelling  which  occurs 
aroand  the  upper  lip  of  the  wound,  and 
is  always  followed  by  disease  and  un- 
fruitful ness.    See  Ligature, 

RIPOGONUM.  Two  species. 
GreeU'bouse  evergreen  climbers.  — - 
Young  cuttings.    Loam  and  peat. 

RIVEA  HlUtfolia,  Stove  evergreen 
twiner.   Cottinga.   Rich  .oam  ana  peat- 
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R I  y  I N  A .  Seven  species.  Stove 
evergreen  shrubs.  Seeds  oc  cuttings. 
Light  soil. 

ROBINIA.  Seven  species  and  many 
varieties.  All  hardy  deciduous  trees^ 
exceot  R.  guineensii  and  R,  purpurea^ 
which  are  stove  evergreens.  Increaseo 
hjr  young  cuttings.  Loami  sand,  and 
peat.  The  hardy  kinds  are  increased 
by  layers  or  grafts,  and  require  only 
common  soil. 

ROCAMBOLE.  AlUum  Scoro^o- 
prasum.  Sometimes  called  SpaniMk 
Gor/tc,  has  its  bulbs  or  cloves  growing 
in  a  cluster.  The  stem  bears  many 
bulbs  at  its  summit,  which  as  well  as 
those  of  the  root  are  often  pceferred  in 
cooking  to  garlic,  being  of  much  miltier 
flavour. 

Time  qf  hutrtion, — It  is  best  propa- 
gated by  the  root  bulbs,  those  of  the 
stem  being  dower  in  production.  The 
pl^tation  may  be  made  either  in  Feb- 
ruary, March,  or  eafly  part  of  April, 
as  well  as  throiighout  the  autumn,  in 
drills  or  by  the  dibble,  in  rows  sfz 
inches  apart  each  way,  and  usual Iv 
two  inches  within  the  ground  ;  though 
the  plants  would  thrive  better  if  grown 
on  the  surface  as  recommended  for 
the  shalot.  In  other  respects  they  are 
cultivated  as  directed  for  Garlic,  A 
very  small  bed  is  sufficient  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  largest  family. 

ROCHEA.  Three  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Partly  dried 
cuttings.  Sandy  loam,  peat,  and  brick 
rubbish. 

ROCKET.    Huperii. 

ROCK  ROSE.  Ciitu$  and  Ccnvolvu- 
Im  Doryenium, 

ROCK- WORK.  «  Mer«  rocks,  un- 
less they  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  cer- 
tain impressions,  mav  surprise,  but 
can  haralv  please;  the^  are  too  far 
removed  from  common  life,  too  barren 
and  inhospitable,  rather  desolate  than 
solitary,  and  more  horrid  than  terrible. 
So  austere  a  character  cannot  be  long 
enga^ng  if  its  rigour  be  not  softened 
b^  circumstancea,  which  may  belong 
either  to  these  or  to  more  cultivated 
spots ;  and  when  the  dreariness  is  ez- 
treme,  little  streams  and  waterfalls  are 
of  themselves  insufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose :  an  intermixture  of  vegetation  is 
also  necessary,  and,  on  some  occa- 
sions, even  marks  of  inhabitants  are 
proper* 

« If  such  a  8CM«  occurs  within  the 


precincts  of  a  park  or  a  garden,  no  «x- 
pense  should  be  spared   to  oidioratB 
the    soil,  wherever   anj  eoil   can   be 
found.       Without     some     vegetntioa 
among  the   rocks,   they  are   only  an 
objeot  of  curiosity  or  a  suliject  of  won- 
der ;  but  verdure  alone  will  give  eome 
relief  to  the  dreariness  of  Uio  econe, 
and  shrubs  or  boshes,  without   trees, 
are  a  sufficiency  of  wood.   The  thickets 
may  also  be  extended  by  the  creeping 
plants— such  as  pyracantka,  viBoe,  and 
ivy— to  wind  up  the  sides,  or  elaster  on* 
the  tops  of  the  rocks;  and  to  thi«  vege- 
tation may  be  added  some  sjrmptoins  of 
inhabitants,  but  they  must  bo  sligtit  and 
few  :  the  use  of  them  is  only  to  cheer, 
not  to  destroy  the  solitude  of  the  place ; 
and  such  therefore  should  be  cbooen  ae 
are  sometimes  found  in  sitnalions  re- 
tired fVom  public  resort.     A   cottage 
may  be  lonely,  but  it  must  not  bcff* 
seem  ruinous  and  neglected  ;  it  sbooM 
be  tiffht  and  warm,  with  every  nark  of 
comrort  about  it,  to  which  its  position 
in  some  sheltered  recess  may  greatly 
contribute.    A  .cavity  also  in  the  rocks 
rendered  easy  of  access,  improved  to  a 
degree  of  convenience,  and  maintained 
in  a  certain  state  of  preservation,  wiU 
suggest  similar  ideas  of  protection  freoi 
the  bitterest  inclemencies  of  the  sky, 
and  even  of  occasional  refreshment  and 
repose.    But  we  may  venture  still  fnr- 
ther.    A  mill  is  of  necessity  ofkon  boilt 
at  some  distance  from  the  town  it  sn|H 
plies  ;  and  here  it  would  at  the  oanM 
time  apply  the  water  to  a  uee,  and  in- 
crease Its  agitation.     The  dale   nmy^ 
besides,  be  made  the  haunt  of  thoee 
animals— such  as  goats  — which 
sometimes  wild  and  sometimes  doi 
tic,  and  which,  accidentally  appenring, 
will  divert  the  mind  from  the  eensa 
tioos   natural    to  the  scene,  bat   not 
agreeable  if  continued  longor  withont 
interruption. 

*<  These,  and  suoh  other  ezpediente, 
will  approximate  the  severest  retreat 
to  the  habitations  of  men,  and  convert 
the  appearance  of  a  perpetual  banish- 
ment into  that  of  a  temporary  retire- 
ment from  society. 

«  When  rocks  retiro  from  the  eye 
down  a  gradual  declivity,  we  cnn, 
by  raising  the  upper  ground,  deepea 
the  fall,  len^en  the  peraptctivo,  and 
give  both  height  and  extent  to  thooe  at 
a  distance.  This  effect  may  ho  sliU 
increased    by    covering 
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groQBd  with  a  thicket,  which  ahall 
caaae,  or  be  lowered^  as  it  descends. 
A  thicket,  on  other  occastons,  makes 
the  rocks  which  rise  out  of  it  seem 
larger  than  Uiey  are.  If  they  stand 
upon  a  bank  oTerspread  with  shrubs, 
their  beginning  is  at  the  least  uncer- 
tain, and  the  presumption  is  that  they 
start  from  the  bottom. 

**  Another  use  of. this  brushy  under- 
wood is,  to  conceal  the  fragments  and 
rubbish  which  haye  fallen  from  the 
Mdes  and  the  brow,  and  which  are 
often  unsightly. 

*'  Rocks  are  seldom  remarkable  for 
the  elegance  of  their  forms ;  they  are 
too  vast  and  too  rude  to  pretend  to 
delicacy;  bat  their  shapes  are  oilen 
agreeable,  and  we  can  affect  thofee 
B&pes  to  a  certain  degree--rat  least 
we  can  cover  roany^  blemishes  in  them 
by  conducting  the  growth  of  shrubby 
and  creeping  plan^  ahobt  them,  for 
all  these  purposes  mere  underwood 
suffices ;  but  for  greater  effects  larger 
trees  are  requisite.  They  are  worthy 
of  the  scene,  and  not  only  improve- 
ments bnt  accessions  to  its  grandeur. 
We  are  used  to  rank  them  among  the 
noblest  objects  of  nature;  and  when 
we  see  that  they  cannot  aspire  to  the 
midway  of  the  heights  round  them,  the 
rocks  are  raised  by  the  comparison.  A 
Mngle  tree  is,  therefore,  often  prefera- 
ble to  a  dump ;  the  size,  though  really 
leas,  is  more  remarkable ;  and  clumps 
are,  besides,  generally  exceptionable, 
in  a  very  wild  spot,  from  the  suspicion 
of  art  which  attends  them.  But  a  wood 
is  free  from  that  suspicion ;  and  its  own 
character  of  greatness  recommends  it  to 
every  scene  of  magnificence. 

**  On  the  same  principle,  all  the  con- 
sideration which  can  be  should  be  given 
to  the  streams.  No  number  of  little 
riUs  are  equal  to  one  broad  river ;  and, 
in  the  principsl  current,  some  varieties 
may  be  sacrificed  to  Importance*  But 
a  degree  of  strength  should  always  be 
preserved.  The  water,  though  it  needs 
not  be  (brious,  must  not  be  dull ;  for 
dignity,  when  roost  serene,  is  not  lan- 
guid ;  and  space  will  hardly  atone  for 
want  of  animation. 

"  Inhabitants  furnish'  freqaent  oppor- 
tanities  to  strengthen  the  appearances 
offeree  by  giving  intimations  of  danger. 
A  house  placed  at  the  ed^e  of  a  preci- 
pice— any  building  on  the  pinnacle  of  a 
ciag— makee  that  situation  seem  form- 
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idabit,  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  unnoticed.  A  steep,  in  itself  not 
very  remarkable,  becomes  alarming 
when  a  path  is  carried  aslant  up  the 
side.  A  rail,  on  the  brow  of  a  parpen- 
(licular  fall,  shows  that  the  height  ia 
frequented  and  dangerous;  and  a  com- 
mon footrbridge,  thrown  over  a  deft 
between  rocks,  has  a  sti^l  stronger 
effect.  In  all  these  instancea  the  im- 
agination immediately  transports  the 
spectator  to  the  spot^  and  suggests  the 
idea^  of  looking  down  such  a  depth  ;  in 
the  last  that  depth  is  a  chasm,  and  the 
situation  is  directly  over  it. 

«If  the  body  of  the  rock  is  intended 
to  be  raised  much  above  the  ground 
level,  a  quantity  of  sotl  and  rubbish 
should  be  carried  into  the  centre  of  the 
space.  This  soil,  besides  servinff  to 
support  the  rockwork,  will  also  form  a 
border  for  the  plants  .to  grow  in.  hav- 
ing at  hand  plenty  of  large  rough  stones, 
broken  bricks,  or  stony  rubbish  of  any 
kind  or  colour,  proceed  with  these  to 
imitate  the  form  of  natural  rock  as 
nearly  as  possible.  Rough,  bold,  lin- 
gular projections,  and .  deeply-formed 
chasms,  are  the  principal  features  in 
natural  scenery  which  please  us  most. 
A  rock,  with  a  flat  unbroken  surface, 
whether  horisontal  or  perpendicular, 
presents  too  mqch  sameness  tp  be  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye:  therefore,  in  imitating 
nature,  the  projections  should  be  varied 
and  bold,  and  unless  raggedness  and 
intricacy  form  principal  features-  in  its 
composition,  it  wiH  lose  much  of  its 
effect.  If  the  rock-work  be  on  a  large 
scale,  it  should  not  be  one  continued 
line,  but  broken  at  intervals,  In  one  part 
lost  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  again  rising  in  another  part  and 
resuming  its  sinuous  form. 

«  So  fkr  there  is  little  difference  be- 
tween this  and  the  common  method  of 
making  artificial  rock.  When,  how- 
ever, every  stoiie  has  been  arranged  to 
suit  the  eye,  the  interstices  between 
thenii  are  to  he  filled  up  with  any  kind 
of  rough  mortar.  Of  course  fissures, 
and  similar  places  intended  for  the 
plants  which  are  to  cover  the  rock, 
must  be  lef^  open,  so  that  the  roots  may 
penetrate  to  the  soil  beneath  the  stones. 
The  next  operation  is  to  daub  the  whole 
mass  over  with  Roman  cement.  For 
this  purpose  the  latter  should  be  mixed 
with  water  until  it  is  of  the  consistence 
of  thick  paint,  in  which  stale  it  may  be 
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•ppUed  to  Uie  stonei  with  a  large 
painter'!  brnsh.  The  fpacea  between 
the  itonea  having  been  filled  with  roogh 
mortar  prevents  the  cement  from  being 
wasted.  The  thickntess  of  the  latter  on 
the  stones  need  not  be  more  than  the 
eighth  of,  an  inch :  it  will  unite  the  i 
whole  into  one  mass;  and  rock-work, 
thus  constructed,  is  beyond  all  compa- 
rison far  more  natural  than  that  made 
in  the  usual  way.  It  has  none  of  that 
disjointed  appearance  which  usually  ao^ 
companies  rock-work  made  wiUiout 
cement.  After  a  few  months'  exposure 
to  the  weather,  rock-work  ihus  mrmed 
(if  skillfully  made)  cannot  without  care- 
ful examination  be  disttnguished  from  a 
Batiinl  mass;  it  will  sooa  cover  ali  but 
the  most  prominent  parts.  If  the  ce- 
ment be  of  a  colour  too  light,  which, 
for  some  situations,  may  be  the  case,  a 
little  lamp-black,  or  soot,  may  be  mixed 
with  it.  Care  must,  however,  be  taken 
that  no  substance  which  may  make  the 
cement  more  porous  is  used,  otherwise 
it  will  peel  firom  the  stones  after  a  hard 
frost.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  not  accustomed  to  using  cement,  I 
may  mention  that  no  more  should  be 
moistened  at  once  than  can  be  used  in 
a  short  time.  If  the  cement  be  good  it 
will  quickly  liarden,  and  will  then  be  in 
a  manner  useless. 

i^  In  preserving  cavities  in  the  jrock 
for  plants,  care  should  be  taken  that  no 

{»laces  are  left  in  which  the  water  may 
edge,  or,  in  frosty  weather,  the  ice,  by 
expansion,  would  split  and  peel  otf^the 
thin  crust  of  cement,  or  lowest  part  of 
them,  communicating  with  the  soil  be- 
neath the  stones,  so  that  the  water  may 
drain  off. 

«  In  making  artificial  rock  for  water- 
falls, or  other  constructions,  where  the 
cement  may  be  constantly  exposed  to 
the  action  of  water,  the  best  waterMse- 
ment  should  be  used.  Aigr  preparation 
that  does  not  quickly  indurate  under 
water,  will,  in  a  short  time,  be  washed 
away,  and  leave  nothing  but  the  bare 
stones."— FP%a^«^y. 

PlanU  tuUed  for  Rock-work  are: — 
Rhododendron  forruginenm;  A.  hirsu- 
tam ;  Arctostaphylos  Uva  orsi ;  Chtf- 
mmledron  procumbens;  Sedum  rupes- 
tce ;  S.  Forsterianum ;  8.  populifolium ; 
8.  villosum;  8.  hexangulare ;  Arbutus 
phillyreefolia ;  A.  pilosa ;  Mahonia  aqui- 
rolium;  Ramondia  pyrenaica;  8oldanelJa 
':    Androsaoe    villosa;    Crydalis 


nobilis;  Phlox  ,ovata;  P.  rabalita;  P. 
nivalis;  Yinca minor,  fiorepleoo ;  Cam- 
panula pumila  $  Gentiana  v«ma ;  Dryas 
octopetala;  Digitalis  lutea;  Sibthoipia 
europca ;  Arabis  alpina^  Draba  asoidee; 
Premanthes  purpurea;  P.  Mar^is; 
Antennaria  plantaginea;  Gnaphaliam 
arenanum;  PolypcMlium  volgara  caB> 
bricum ;  P.  dryopteris ;  Onoclea  aeasi- 
bilis ;  Asplenium  adiantum  Digram ; 
Pteris  caudata ;  Adiantum  CapiUua 
veneris;  Aspidium  rigidam;  A.  Loa- 
chitis. 

RODRIGUEZIA.  Six  species.  Stove 
orchids.    Division.    Peat  and  wood. 

ROELLIA.  Six  species.  CbieAj 
green-house  evergreen  ahrabs.  R.  d^ 
cvrrent,  a  half-hardy  annual ;  R.  mii- 
coia,  an  herbaceous  perennial.  Seed, 
or  young  cuttings.  Sandy  loaa  and 
peat. 

R,  c&iata  \»  a  Cape  plant,  and  re- 
quires a  green-house  in  this  country. 
It  shotild  bo  potted  in  light  rich  soil, 
such  as  a  mixture  of  peat,  lea^ mould, 
sand,  and  loam.  Keep  it  rather  dry 
when  it  is  not  growing,  but  give  it  plenty 
of  water  at  other  times. 

RCEPERA*  Twa  species.  Greeft- 
house  evergreen  shrubs.  Toung  cut- 
tings or  seeds.  Loam,  peat,  and  sand. 
R.  aurtuUiaca  will  flower  in  an  open 
border. 

ROLANDRA  or^titfM.  Groen-booee 
evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings.  Loam  and 
peat. 

ROLLER.  This  IS  best  made  of  casi- 
iron,  and  may  be  had  of  foar  different 
sixes,  vix.  with  a  diameter  of  aixtecn, 
eighteen,  twenty-two,  or  twenty-four 
inches.  The  -roller  and  water-nngiao, 
where  either  the  lawns  or  roads  are 
extensive,  may  be  combined  advan- 
tageously. 

RONDELETIA.  Eleven apeciee. 
Stove  evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttinga. 
Loam,  peat,  and  sand. 

ROOTS  are  either  annual,  biennial, 
or  perennial,  but  in  all  roots,  and  under 
any  mode  of  management,  the  fibrone 
parts  (radicule)  are  strictly  annual ;  they 
decay  as  winter  approachee,  and  are 
produced  with  the  returning  vigour  of 
their  parent  in  the  spring.  Hence  the 
reason  that  plants  are  transplanted  with 
most  success  during  the  season  of  their 
decay :  for,  as  the  root  almost  esda- 
sively  imbibes  nourishment  by  the 
mouths  of  these  fibres,  in  proportion  as 
they  are  iignred  by  the  removal,  sa  ia 
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the  plant  deprived  of  the  means  of  sup- 
port; that  sap  which  is  einployed  in 
the  formation  of  new  fibres,  would 
have  served  to  increase  the  siae  of  other 
parta. 

The  quantity  of  root  I  have  always 
observed  to  increase  with  the  poverty 
of  the  soil  in  which  it  is  growing.  A 
root  always  proceeds  to  that  direction 
where  food  is  most  abundant;  and  from 
a  knowledge  of  this  fa^ct,  we  should  be 
circaraspect  in  our  mode  of  applying 
manures,  according  to  the  crop  and  ol> 
ject  we  have  in  view.  The  soil  in  my 
own  garden  being  shallow,  never  pro- 
duced a  carrot  or  a  parsnip  of  any  size ; 
but  almost  every  root  consisted  of  nu- 
merous forks  thickly  coated  with  fibres ; 
digging  two  spades  deep  produced  no 
material  advantage,  •  the  gardener  ap-' 
laying  as  usual  manure  to  the  surface ; 
bot  by  trenching  as  belbre,  and  turning 
in  a  small  quantitv  of  manure  at  the 
bottom,  the  roots  always  spindled  well^ 
grew  clean,  and  bad  few  lateral  fibres. 
For  late  crops  of  peas,  which  mildew, 
chiefly  from  a  deficiency  of  moisture  to 
the  root,  it  is  an  object  to  keep  their 
radiculs  near  the  surfkce,  for  the  sake 
of  the  light  depositions  of  moisture  in- 
cident to  their  season  of  growth ;  hence 
it  will  always  be  found  of  benefit  to 
cover  the  earth  over  the  rows,  with  a 
little  well-rotted  dung,  and  to  point  it 
In  lightly. 

If  it  be  desirable  to  prevent  the  roots 
of  any  plant  travelling  in  a  certain  di- 
rection, the  soil  on  that  side  should  be 
excavated,  and  the  cavity  refilled  with 
sand,  or  some  other  unfertile  earth, 
whilst  the  soil  on  those  sides  of  the 
plant  whither  the  roots  are  desired  to 
tend,  should  be  made  as  fertile  as  is 
permissible  with  its  habits. 

It  may  be  accepted  as  a  nniversal 
maxim,  that  whatever  causes  an  exces- 
sive development  of  root,  prevents  the 
production  of  seed ;  and  vic€  venA^  the 
prodnctiod  of  seed,  especiallv  in  tuber- 
ous-rooted plants,  reduces  tne  amount 
of  root  developed.  -Thus,  frequent 
transplanting  the  young  plants  of  the 
lettuce,  brocoli,  and  cauliflower,  causes 
the  production  of  numerous  fibrous 
roou,  and  is  found  effective  in  prevent- 
ing Vie  mature  plants  advancing  early 
to  seed. 

The  early  varieties  of  the  potato  do 
not  naturally  produce  seed ;  but  if  their 
tnbera  are  removed  as  soon  as  they  are 


formed,  these  eariy  varieties  blossom 
and  bear  seed  as  freely  as  the  latter 
kinds,  a  fiict  suggesting  many  experi- 
ments in  the  cultivation  of  shy*blooming 
tuberooe-rooted  flowers.  Again,  if  the 
blossoms  of  these  later  varieties  are 
plucked  off*  as  they  appear,  the  weight 
of  tubers  produced  will  be  very  mate- 
rially increased. 

According  to  the  iKMil  aceeptatlon 
of  the  term,  the  roots  of  plants  do  not 
emit  excrements,  yet  it  is  quite  certain 
that,  in  common  with  all  the  other  parts 
of  a.  plant,  they  perspire  matters  difftsr- 
ing  in  their  amount  and  composition  in 
every  species.'  The  earth  in  contact 
with  the  tubers  of  a  potato  fiilly  ripe 
contains  mucilage,  and  has  the  peculiar 
odour  of  the  root ;  that  in  contact  with 
the  roots  of  peas  is  also  mucilaginous, 
and  smells  very  strongly  of  that  vegeta* 
ble ;  and  the  fi'eshly  upturned  soil  where 
cabbages  have  be6n  growing,  always 
smells  offensively. 

MM.  Sennebier  and  Caradori  found 
that  if  roots  of  the  oarrot,  scorzonera, 
,and  radish,  are  placed  in  water,  some 
with  only  their  extremities  immersed, 
and  others  with  their  entire  surfaces 
plunged  in  except  the  extremities,  the 
fi>rmer  imbibe  the  water  rapidly,  and 
the  plants  continue  vegetating,  but  the 
others  imbibe  no  perceptible  quantity, 
and  speedily  wither.  It  suggests  ieUse 
the  reason  why- the  gardener  in  apply- 
ing Water  or  manure  to  trees  or  shrubs, 
does  BO  at  a  distance  from  their  stems. 

A  good  rule,  for  ascertaining  the 
proper  distance  for  such  applications, 
seems  to  be  to  make  them  beneath  the 
circumference  of  the  head  of  the  tree ; 
for,  as  M.  De  Candolle  observed,  there 
is  usually  a  relation  between  that  and 
the  length  of  the  roots,  so  that  the  rain 
falling  upon  the  fbliage  is  poured  off" 
most  abundantly  at  the  distance  most 
desirable  for  reaching  the  extremitiee 
of  the  roots. 

This  explains  why  the  fibrous  points 
of  roots  are  usually  annually  renewed, 
and  the  caudex  (or  main  limb  of  the 
root)  extended  in  lensth;  by  these 
means  they  each  year  snoot  forth  into 
a  fresh  soil,  always  changing  their  di^ 
rection  to  where  most  food  is  to  be  ob- 
tained. If  the  extremity  of  a  root  is  cnt 
off",  it  ceases  to  increase  in  length,  but 
enlarges  its  circle  of  extension  by  late- 
ral s^ots. 

The  roots  of  plants^  iinlesf  frotei> 
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«re  coDffUntlj  imbibing  noarithmdnt, 
and  even  developing  parts ;  for  if  the 
roots  of  trees  planted  during  the  winter 
be  examined  after  an  interval  of  a  few 
weeks,  they  will  be  found  to  have  emit- 
ted fresh  radicles. 

The  food  they  imbibe  is  slowl^y  ela- 
borated in  the  venels  of  the  stem  and 
branches,  and  there  deposited.  In  ge- 
neral, I'oots  have  no  bods,  and  are, 
therefore,  incapable  of  multiplying  the 
plant  to  which  they  belong/  But  it 
constantly  happens  in  some  species, 
that  they  have  the  power  of  forming 
what  are  called  adventitioas  buds ;  and 
in  such  cases,  they  may'  be  eokployed 
forporposes  of  propagation.' 

There  is  no  rule  by  which  the  power 
of  a  plant  to  generate  such  buds  by  its 
roots  can  be  judged  of:  experiment  is 
therefore  necessary,  in  all  cases,  to 
determine  the  point.  When  there  is  « 
difficulty  in  procuring  a  suitable  stock, 
pieces  of  the  roots  oif  the  plant  to  be 
mnltiplied  are  often  taken  as  a  substi- 
tute, and  they  answer  the  purpose  per- 
fectly well ;  for  the  circumstance  which 
hinders  the  growth  of  pieces  of  m  root 
into  young  branches.  Is  merely  their 
want  of  bilds.  If  a  scion  is  grafted 
upoii  a  root,  that  deficiency  is  supplied, 
and  the  difference  between  the  internal 
organiiation  of  a  root  and  a  branch  is 
so  trifling  as  to  oppose  no  obstacle  ta 
the  solid  union  of  the  two. 

ROOT-PRUNING  has  been  thus  con- 
sidered by  Dr.  ^indley,  in  his  excellent 
Theory  of  HorticuUurt : — 

"  In  the  nurseries,  it  is  a  universal 
practice  to  prune  the  roots  of  trans- 
planted trees:  in  gardens,  this  is  as 
seldom  performed— which  is  right.  If 
a  woonded  or  bruised  ropt  is  allowed 
to  remain  upon  a  transplanted  tree,  it 
is  apt  to  decay,  and  this  disease  may 
spread  to ,  neighbouring  parts,  which 
would  otherwise  be  healthy:  to  remove 
the  wcunded  parts  of  roots  is,  therefore, 
desirable.  But  the  caee  is  different  with 
healthy  roots.  We  must  remember  that 
every  healthy  and  un mutilated  root 
which  is  removed,  is  a  loss  of  nutriment 
to  the  plant,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time 
when  it  is  least  able  to  spare  it ;  and 
there  cannot  be  any  advantage  in  the 
removal.  The  nursery  practice  Is  pro- 
bably intended  to  render  the  operation 
of  transplanting  large  numbers  of  plants 
less  troublesome :  and,  as  it  is  chiefly 
applied  to  seedlings  and  yoang  planU 


with  a  superabundance  of  roots,  the 
loss,  in  their  case,  is  not  so  much  felt. 
If  performed  at  all,  it  shonld  take  place 
in  the  antumn ;  for,  at  that  time,  the 
root,  like  the  other  parts  of  a  plant, 
are  comparatively  empty  of  fluid ;  but 
if  deferred  till  tho'^ring,  then  the  roots 
are  all  distended  with  fluid,  which  has 
been  collecting  in  them  daring  winter; 
and  every  part  taken  away  carries  with 
it  a  portion  of  that  nurture  which  the 
plant  had  been  laying  up  as  the  store 
upon  which  to  commence  its  renewed 
growth. 

<<It  most  now  be  obvious  that,  al- 
though root-pmnihg  may  be  prejodidal 
in  transplanting  trees,  it  may  be  of  the 
greatest  service  to  such  established 
trees .  ai  are  too  prone  to  prodoce 
branches  and  leaves,  instead,  of  flowers 
and  fhiit>  In  these  cases,  the  excessive 
yigonr  is  at  once  stopped,  by  removal 
of^ine  of  the  stronger  roots,  and  con- 
sequently, of  a  part  of  the  superflaoiM 
food  to  which  their  'rankness'  is  owing. 

«  The  operation  has  been  sa<icese- 
fuHy  perfVxrmed  on  the  wall  trees  at 
Oulton,  by  Mr.  Errington,  one  of  our 
best  I^nglish  grardeners,  and  by  many 
others,  and,  I  believe, has  never  proved 
an  objectionable  pfuotice  under  judi- 
cious management.  -  Its  effect  is,  pn 
ta/nto,  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  fbied, 
and  thus  to  arrest  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  branishes. 

.  <<  Under  all  ordinary  circnmstances, 
the  roots  most  necessarily  be  injured 
more  or  less  by  removal :  in  that  case, 
all  the  larger  wounds  should  be  cut  to 
a  clean  smooth  fkce,  and  not  in  long 
ragged  alivers,  as  is  often  the  case,  and 
which  is  only  substituting  one  kind  of 
mutilation  for  another ;  but  at  an  angle 
of  about  45^^  or  less. 

«If  the  ends  of  small  roots  art 
braised,  they  generally  die  back  a  little 
way,  and  then  emit  fVesh  spongioles; 
but  the  larger  roots,  when  braised,  lose 
the  vitality  of  their  broken  extremin ; 
their  ragged  tissue  remains  open  to  the 
uncontrolled  introduction  of  water ;  de- 
cays in  consequence  of  being  in  con- 
tact with  an  excess  of  this  fluid;  and 
often  becomes  the  seat  of  disease  which 
spreads  to  parts  that  would  be  healthy. 

« When,  however,  the  wound  ii 
made  clean  by  a  skilful  pruner,  the 
vessels  all  contract,  and  prevent  the 
introduction  of  an  excess  or  water  into 
the  interior;  the  wound  heals  by  grano- 
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htions  formed  by  the  Hring  tiifiie; 
and  the  readineM  with  which  this  takes 
place  is  in  proportion  to  the  smallness 
of  the  wound.  It  maj  be  sometimes 
adfantageous  to  remov^  large  parts  of 
the  coarser  roots  of  a  tree,  even  if 
they  ase  not  accidentally  wonnded 
when  taken  up,  the  object  being  to 
compel  the  plant  to  throw  ont,  in  room 
of  those  comparatively  inactive  subter- 
ranean limbs,  a  sapply  of  young  active 
fibres. 

« This  is  a  common  practice  in  the 
Borseries  in  transplanting  young  oaks 
and  other  tap-rooted  trees,  and  is  one 
of  the  oceans  employed  by  the  Lan- 
cashire ffrowers  of  gooseberries,  in  or- 
der to  Increase  tlra  vigour  of  their 
branches  j  in  the  last  case,  however, 
the  operation  is  not  confined  to  the 
time  when  transplantation  takes  phLce^ 
hot  is  practised  annually  npon  digging 
the  gooseberry  borders.  The  reason 
why  cutting  off  portions  of  the  princi- 
pal roots  causes  a  productioh  or  ^bres 
appears  to  be  this  i  the  roots  are  pro- 
duced by  orgaiiizable  matter  sent  down- 
wards from  the  stem ;  that  matter,,  if 
uninterrupted,  will  Aow  alonff  the  main 
branches  of  the  roots,  until  it  reaches 
the  extremities,  adding  largely  to  the 
wood  and  horizontal  growth  of  the 
root^  but  increasing  in  a  very  slight  de- 
cree the  absorbent  powers:  but  if  a 
large  limb  of  the  roots  is  amputated, 
the  powers  of  the  stem  remaining  the 
same,  all  that  descending  organizable 
matter  which  would  have  been  ex- 
pended in  adding  to  the  thickness  of 
the  amputated  j>art,  is  arrested  at  the 
time  of  amputation;  and,  unable  to 
pass  further  on,  rapidly  produces  granu- 
lations to  heal  the  wound,  and  imme- 
diately afterward  young  spongioles, 
which  soon  establish  themselves  in  the 
surrounding  soil,  and  become  the  points 
of  new  active  fibres.*' — Theory  qf  Hort, 

ROPALA.  Three  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  trees.  Cuttings.  Loam 
and  peat. 

ROSE.  Rota,  Seventy-eight  spe- 
cies, and  an  almost  innumerable  num- 
ber of  varieties,  principally  hardy  de- 
ciduous or  evergreen  shrubs.  To 
attempt  an  enumeration,  much  less  a 
description  of  all  the  varieties  which 
they  profess  to  cultivate  in  Europe, 
would  be  an  unnecessary  waste  of 
space,  for  the  simple  reason  that  many 
of  them  are  unworthy  of  preservation. 


and  others  vary  so  slightly  that  a  pra^ 
ticed  eye  is  scarcely  able  to  detect  the 
difference.  The  Queen  of  Flowers  had 
at  no  previous  day  attained  the  cele- 
brity and  popular  mvOur  it  now  enjovs, 
and  never  was  it  so  well  worthy  tnat 
popularity.  Ev^r  charming,  it  is  now 
doubly  so  firoro  exhibiting  its  beauty 
almost  without  intermission,  whilst  very 
many  of  them  yield  poweiful  and  de- 
licious perfume.  Those  who  may  be 
resident  in  remote  positions,  and  whose 
idea  of  the  rose,  pleasing  as  it  may  be, 
is  the  recollection  of  it,  as  it  was  in  by- 
gone years,  are  fkr  behind  the  age — 
nothing,,  whether  it  be  artificial,  or  the 
product  of  nature  assisted  by  art,  hat 
kept-  more  steady  pace  with  the  itn- 
provements  of  our  day. 

The  following  select  varieties  in  each 
of  the  divisions  into  which  by  common 
consent  this  flower  has  been  divided, 
are  abstracted  firom  the  catalogue  of 
the  old  Landreth  nursery,  and  though 
(hey  are  now  certainly  among  those 
most  to  be  desired,  who  can  tell  how 
soon  many  of  them  may  be  superseded 
by  more  attractive  varieties  T  Whilst 
speaking  of  varieties  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  remark  that  great  disap- 
pointment has  been  endured  by  im^' 
porters  of  roses  fVom  Europe,  induced 
to  order  by  the  entioinff  descriptions  in 
English  and  continental  works :  a  large 
majorinr,  it  is  believed,  have  (kllen  short 
of  their  transatlantic  character,  and 
American  florists  have  not  always  escap- 
ed censure  for  distributing  varieties  of 
littie  Worth,  when  their  only  fiiult  was 
reliance  on  the  fidelity  of  European 
descriptions. 

KOaA.  DTDICA. 

Bmgal,  or  Daiiy  Roti, 

Animated,  rosy  blush. 
Arsenic,  light  rose. 
Augustine  Hersent,  superb  rose. 
Asfluerus,  crimson. 
Admiral  Duperre,  dark  rose. 
Belle  Isidore,  crimson. 

de  Monza,  dark  rose. 

Violet,  violet  purple. 
Bisson,  rosy  blush. 
Burette,  dark  red. 
Cameleon,  rose. 
Cramoisi  sup^rieur,  crimson. 
Cels,  blush. 

Comble  de  Gloire,  crimson.  ' 
Don  Carlos,  dark  rose. 
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Dacben  of  Kent,  pink. 

Eugene  Beauharnaif,  <Srim80B. 

Fabvier,  scarlet. 

Grandraly  crimson. 

Grandida^  rose. 

Hortensia,  light  rose. 

Indica  Alba,  pure  white. 

Jack  SOB  ia,  bright  red. 

Louis  Philippe,  crimson. 

Lady  Warrender,  white. 

Lawrencia,  pink.  ^     ,   - 

Maijolin,  crimson. 

Mrs.  fiosanquet,  large  blush. 

Napoleon,  rose  fine. 

Reine  de  Lombardie,  cherry  red. 

Samson ,  light  rose. 

Triomphant,  crimson. 

Vanilla,  dark  rose. 

K08A  IVDICA  ODOKATA. 

T^  icenttd  Rout, 

Archduchess  Theresa,  white. 

Aurora,  blush. 

Alba,  pure  white. 

Ark  into,  flush  colour.    - 

Adelaide,  blush. 

Antherose,  blush  white. 

Adam,  rosy  blush. 

Belle  Marguerite,  rosy' purple.  ' 

Boug^re,  light  rose. 

Boutrand,  rosy  blush. 

Bon  Sil^ne,  superb  red. 

Bojirbon,  white. 

Bai1)ot,  blush. 

Camellia,  white. 

Caroline,  bright  role. 

Countess  Albemarle,  straw  colour. 

Due  d'Orleans,  bright  rose. 

DoToniensis,  creamy  yellow, 

Devanx,  blush. 

Delphine  Gaudot,  white. 

D'Arrance  de  Navarre,  light  pink. 

Elixa  Sauvage,  pale  sulphur. 

Flon,  buflf. 

FlaTescens,  yellow. 

Golcondi,  blush  white. 

GoubauU,  rosy  blush. 

Gigantesque  de  Lima,  light  yellow. 

Gloria  de  Hardi,  light  rose. 

Hym^n^,  white. 

Jaune  Panach^,  straw  colour. 

La  Sylphide,  rosy  buff. 

Lilicina,  lilac. 

Lyonnais,  rose. 

La  Pactole,  yellow. 

La  Renomme,  white. 

Madam  Despres,  white. 

Mansais,  rosy  buff. 

Niphetos,  white. 

Odontissima,  rich  blush. 


Prineease  Maria,  blush. 
«        d'Esterhazy,  light 
.  Strombio,  white. 
Triomphe    de     Luzemboaig,    rosy 

blusn. 
Victoria  Modesto,  blush. 
William  Wallace,  pale  bludi. 

K08A  BOVEBOKIAHA. 

Bourbon  Rotet. 

Augustine  Leiieur,  bright  roee. 

AcidaJie,  white,  large  and  fine. 

Comte  deRambuteao,Tioletpiirplt. 

Ceres,  dark  rose. 

Cytherea,  rosy  pink,  very  fragrmnt. 

Comte  td'Ru,  bright  carmine. 

Doctor  Rocques,  purple  crioMon. 

Dumont  de  Courset,  deep  purple. 

Dv  Petit  Thouars. 

Emilie  Courtier,  rosy  red. 

Gloire  de  Rosamene,  brilliant  crimaoa. 
"     de  Paris,  bright  red. 

Grand  Capitaine,  brilliant  scarlet. 

Gloire  de  France,  TOBe,t€ryfragrmit, 

Hermosa,  light  pink. 

Henri  Plantier,  pale  rose. 

Impera trice  Josephine,  creamj  wlute. 

Ladv  Canning,  deep  rose. 

Madam  Desprez,  rosy  lilac. 
"        Souchet,  blush,  fine. 
«        Lacharme,  blush  while. 
"        Nerkrd,  light  rose. 

Marshal  de  Villars,  rosy  purple,  fine. 

Ninqn  de  I'Enclos,  dark  rose. 

Paul  Joseph,  velvet  crimson. 

Princesse  Clementine,  deep  rosy  pur- 
ple. 

PhcBuiz,  rose  red. 

Pierre  de  St.  Cyr,  light  roce. 

Queen,  delicate  blush. 

Reine  de  Fontenay,  brilliant  rose. 

Souchet,  deep  crimson. 

Souvenir  de  la  Malmaisooy  creaay 
white,  fine. 

Th^resita,  bright  carmine. 

BEMOirrAiiT,  OK  HTimiD  nancTUAL 

K08E8. 

Note.— In  Europe  these  roses  sire  highly 
esteemed ;  here  their  reputation  as  **  per- 
petoals**  has  been  seriooslr  iniuted,  is 
consequence  of  their  having  bees  la 
many  instanceSf '  worked  on  sSocks  on- 
suited  either  to  this  rose,  or  lo  oar  cli- 
mate. 

Antinous,  dark  crimson. 
Aubernon,  clear  red,  very  fioe. 
Augustine  Mouchelet,  clear  brifbc 

rose. 
Baronne  Provost,  fine  rota  caloar. 
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Comte  de  Paris,  dark  crimion. 

Claire  da  Chatelet,  purple  red. 

Clemeotine  Syringe,  pale  rose. 

Comtesse  Dochatel. 

Crimson  or  Rosedu  Roi, light crimsoD. 

B* Angers,  delicate  rose. 

Doctor  Maijolin.  ^ 

Due  de  Aomale. 

Duchesse  de  Nemours,  pale  rose. 

«        de  Sutherland,  bright  rose. 
Edouard  Jesse,  dark  purple  crimson. 
Isaure,  bright  pink. 
Israel,  sable.  ^ 

Insigne  D'Estatells. 
Josephine  Antoinette,  rosy  blush. 
Louis  Bonaparte. 
Lady  Fordwich^  deep  fose. 

*<     Alice  Peel,  rosy  camane. 
Ia  Reine,  or  Queen,  rose    colour, 

superb. 
Madame  Laiby,  brilliant  rose. 
Marquise  Bocella. 
Mrs.  Elliott,  rosy  red. 
Melanie  Comu,  deep  crimson. 
Newton. 
Palmyre,  blush. 

Princesse  H^l^ne,  laige  deep  rose. 
Prince  Albert,  very  dark  crimson, 

fine. 
Prudence  Roeser,  rosy  pink. 
Prince  de  Salm,  dark  crimson. 

'<      of  Wales,  rose  carmine. 
Reine    de    la   Guillotidre,    brilliant 

crimson. 
Desquermus  or  Royal,  lurge  rose. 
Stanwell,  blush  very,  fine., 
Sisley,,  large  bright  red. 

MOISETTX  OB  CLUVTEB  rLOWUHHO  BOeXS. 

Those  marked  *  are  dwarp. 

*AIba,  creamy  white. 
*Aim4e  Vibert,  pure  white. 
Bengal  Lee,  blush,  fragrant. 
Cadot,  blush  lilac. 
Charles  Tenth,  purple. 
Conque  de  Venus,  white  rose  centre. 
Cceur  Jaane,  white  yellow  centre. 
Champneyana,  rosy  white. 
*Coume8se  de  Grillion,  blush. 
Chromotelle,  larse  yellow  fine. 
*£uphrosine,  pale  yellow. 
Fellenberg,  crimson,  et/qterb, 
*Gabriel,  blush,  fine, 
Jaune.  Desprez,  rosy  yellow. 
*Jjilienne  le  Sourd,  rose. 
Julie  de  Loynes,  white.' 
Lamarqoe,  creamy  wbite,^ntf. 
La  Biche,  flesh  colour. 
Ladj  ^ton,  p'mk^fine.     " 


Lutea  or.  Smithii,  fine  yellow.^ 
Landreth's  Carmine,  carmine. 
*La  Nymphe,  pale  rose. 
Miss  Simpson,  blush. 
Orloff^  pink,yin«. 
♦Ophire,  yellow, /ragron/. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  deep  rose. 
Solfatare,  superb  dark  yellow* 
Yitellina,  white. 

CLIMBIiro  BOSES. 

These  flower  annually,  in  iipmense 
clusters,  grow  rapidly,  and  are  quite 
hardy. 
Banksia  lutea,  double  yellow. 

«       alba,  white. 
3oursauH,  rose  colour. 

**         purpurea,  purple. 
<'         blush,  large  blush. 
«         gracilis,  bright  rose. 
Bengalensis   scandens,    large    rosy 
.white. 
.'  Felicity  perpetnelle,  blush  white. 
Grevillia.  Greville. produces  immense 
clusters,  of  various  colours  and 
shades,  firom  white  to  crimson. 
Mnltiflora,  pink. 

«         alba,  blush  white. 
Rubifolia,  single  Michigan  or  prairie. 
«        el^gans,  double  pink. 
«        purpurea,  double  purple. 
c<        Queen,  double  pink. 
«        alba,  double  blush  white. 
Russelliana,  crimson  cottage  rose.^ 
Sempervirens  plena,  superb  white. 
Triomphe  de  Bollwyler,  blush  -white. 
Laura  Davoust,  white. 

MICBOPHtLLA  BOSU. 

Maria  L^onida,  white,  extra  fine, 
Microphylla  rosea,  rose  colour. 

«  odorata    alba,    creamy 

white. 


KvsK'SCTtmn  boses. 

Moschata,  white  semi-double. 

«         superba,  pure  white,  very 
double^ 
Prinoesse  de  Nassau,  white  double. 

HABDT  OABDEN  BOSES. 

Miaulis,  rosy  purple. 
Coronation,  purple  crimson. 
Reine  des  Roses,  bright  crimson. 
Due  d'Orleans,  dark  rose. 
Painted  damask,  white. 
Brennes,  dsrk  pink. 
Rivers'  Geo.  IV.,  superb  crimson. 
Hybride  blanche,  white. 
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Heareuse  surprise,  carmine. 

Ranunculus,  purple,  compact. 

La  capricieuse,  purple  crimson; 

Royal  Provins,  superb  pink. 

Du  Roi,  perpetual,  bright  red. 

Harrisonii,  yellow  Austrian  briar. 

Moss  single,  crimson,  very  mossy. 
«    common,  rose. 
"    Luxembourg,  crimsoE. 
<'    white,  perpetual. 
*<     crested. 
<'    Adelaide. 

York  and  Lancaster,  red  and  white. 

Provins  Belgic,  large  pipk. 

Four  Seasons,  pink. 

Moretti,  light  roseii 

Burgundy,  rose,  compact. 

Perslan ,  this  is  the  finest  yeliow  rose 
now  in  ctdtivation, 

Characterittics  qf  Excellence. — Petab 
thick, broad, and  smooth  edged;,  highly 
perfumed  ;  outline  of  flower,  circular; 
outer  petals,  curving  slightly  inwards, 
and  imbricated  in  distinct  rows ;  colour, 
distinct  and  permanent;  ftowers,  uni- 
form  in  size,  well  above  the  foliage, 
and  on  foot-stalks  stiff  but  elastic; 
foliage,  bright  green;  habit  of  the 
plant,  shrubby. 

Propagation. — We  give  the  direc- 
tions for  propagation  by  budding,  graft- 
ing, cuttings,  &Ck,  andv  the  general 
management  of  this,  plant,  just  as  it 
appears  in  the  English  edition  of  this 
work.  The  American  florist  has  greatly 
•implified  much  therein  described — 
still  it  is  well  to  exhibit  whkt  is  done 
by  others. 

By  Seed. — Mr.  Paul,  the  eminent 
florist,  recommends  the  following, — 
"  which,"  he  says,  **  seed  freely,  and 
appear  well  suited  for  female ,  parents. 
First  among  the  hybrid  Chinese  are, 
Athelin  and  CeKne;  Ne  plus  Ultra; 
Doke  of  Devonshire ;  Chatelain ;  Prin- 
cess Augusta-;  Henri  Barbet;  Globe, 
White  Hip;  General  AUard,  Aurora, 
and  others.  These  might  be  crossed 
with  some  of  the  freest  blooming  da- 
mask, perpetual,  or  Bourbon  roses,  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  an  increase  of,  and 
an  improvement  among,  the  hardy  au- 
tumnal roses.  The  Ayrshire  and  Sem- 
pervirens,  -among   which   tb^re    is    a 

Saocity  of  kigh-coloured  flowers,  might 
e  fertilized  with  the  farina  of  some 
dark  varieties  selected  from  those  sec- 
tions which  approach  nearest  to  them 
in  Aataral  character.  Here  Ruga  Splen- 
dens,  and  Leepoldiaa  d>OrleaiiS;  might 


form  the  female  parents.  Among  the 
moss,  tlie  Single  Crimson,  Du  Luxem- 
bourg, apd  Eclatante, occasionally  seed. 
Among  the  briers,  the  Double  Yellow, 
and  Harrisonii.  '  Among  the  Bourbons, 
the  old  or  de  Lisle,  AogustiDe  Leiieur, 
Dubourg,  Gloire  de  Rosam^ne,  Emile 
Courtier,  and  Bouquet  de  Flore.  Among 
the  Chinese,  Camellia  Blanc,  FabTier, 
Th^r^se  Stravins,  Alba,  Belle  £lvire, 
Henri  Ciaque,  and  Madame  Bureau. 
Among  the  tea-scented,  Odbrate,  Jaone 
Hamon,  Lyonnais,  Hardy/ Lady  Gran- 
ville, Caroline  Gonbault,  Belle  AUe- 
mande,  and  Bardon.  Many  of  the  least 
double  Gallica  roses  also  seed  fireely. 
As  the  female  parent  will,  ia  many 
cases,  be  but  semi-donble,  we  should 
endeavour  to  counteract  the  probable 
results  of  this  by  crossing  with  fariaa 
gathered  from  the  most  doqble  varietiee 
that  we  can  collect  it  from.  The  plaau 
intended  to  seed  should  be  selected  ui 
k  good  state  of  growth,  and  never  al- 
lowed to  suffer  from  drought.  When 
the  bloom  is  in  trusses,  the  backward 
flower  buds  should  be  cut  out,  leaving 
not  more  than  six  of  the  plumpest  and 
most  perfect  buds  on  one  flower-ttelk." 
— Gard.  Chron. 

Those  who  wish  to  raise  seedliag 
roses  should  not  gather  the  hips  until 
they  have  been  exposed  to  froet,  for  it 
is  a  curious  fact  that  the  aeeda  of  thoee 
thus  stibjeoted  to  a  low  temperatmre 
germinate  with  less  failures.  This  is  a 
lesson  probably  from  nature^  for  it  is 
certain  that  the  hips  of  the  rose  never 
fall  or  shed  their  seed  to  the  groaiid 
until  they  have  beeq  frosted. 

Budding.— Preparing  Stoda. — The 
Boursault  and  De  Lisle  roses  have  been 
suggested  as  the  best  stocks  for  pel- 
culture,  and  if  grown  in  a  rich  shel- 
tered soil,  and  cut  dovrn  for  stool iag, 
some  of  the  shooto-of  the  second  jear 
may  be  layered  the  same  aeason.  If 
the  end  of  the  layer  is  tied  carefully  to 
a  stick,  it  will  allow  a  bad  t»  be  in- 
sorted  in  a  few  weeks.  The  tongee 
being  cut  on  the  layer's  upper  side  wiU 
save  the  shoot  fVom  broking.  Ifr. 
Reidf  of  Noble  Thorpe,  near  Bamalcy, 
from  whom  these  directions  come,  re- 
commends a  piece  of  clay  or  a  aasaJl 
stone  to  be  inserted  in  the  openingy  to 

f prevent  its  adhering  before  roots  are 
brmed.  About  the  end  of  October 
these  early  layers  will  be  rooted ,  and 
may  be  potted.    Only  one  bod  to  be 
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inserted  on  a  stock.    Many  Tarietiei,  as   tion  to  these  circamstancet  insures  that 
Bourbon,  Noisette,  China,  Tea-scented,   the  sap  is  flowing  fi-eely,  ^nd  avoids  a 


&c.,  if  well  managed,  will  bloom  beau- 
tifiillj  in  the  spring  and  pummer  fol- 
lowing. 

Mr.  Jos.  Baumann  recommends  the 
seeds  of  the  dog  rose  to  be  sov^n  in 
Febmar/y  the  seedlings,  cut  back  to 
two  eyes,  potted  in  forty- eights  next 
autumn ;  plunged  in  a  border  until  early 
in  July ;  to  be  budded  at  the  end  of 
August;  headed  down  in  NoTember; 
potted  in  thirty-twos;  protected  in  a 
frame  during  winter ;  started  by  dung 
heat  in  Jandary,  and  the  shoots  when 
three  inches  long  pinched  b%ck  to  one 
inch,  this  being  repeated  two  or  three 
tiDies  to  foffn  a  good  head.  In  .autumn, 
prune  and'  shift  tp  larger  potff,  to  re- 
main for  some  years.  These  stocks 
produce  very  enduring  and  bright  flow- 
ers. Rosa  Banksia,  berberifolia,'brac- 
teata,  and  multiflora,  do  best  on  Quatre 
Saisons  stocks. 

In  budding  on  the  Boursault,  and  in- 
deed on  any  other  rose,  an  excellent 
mode  is,  in  April,  to  tongue  a  strong 
shooty^  pass  it  through  a  forty-eight  pot, 
until  the  tongue  is  in  the  centre,  and 
then  press  the  pot  fall  of  a  mixture  of 
rotten  dung  and  sand.  It  may  be  bud- 
ded at  the  time,  but  whenever  done, 
the  shoot  should  be  headed  down  at  the 
time  of  budding  to  within  two  eyes  of 
the  bud. — Gard,  Chron, 

Mr.  Glenny  recommends  the. stocks 
to  be  planted  in  a  rich  stiffish  ground, 
two  feet,  apart  in  the  row,  and  three 
feet  between  the  rows,  with  a  stake 
e^ery  ten  feet,  and  rods  of  sufficient 
strength,  reaching;  from  one  to  another, 
to  secore  them  against  the  effects  of  the 
wind.  Plant  no  deeper  than  just  to 
cover  the  crown  of  the  roots.  When 
growing  commences  rub  off",  twice  a 
week,  all  the  buds  that  are  not  wanted, 
but  let  the  highest  remain,  for  a  stock 
aix  feet  high  often  prbdoces  no  shoots 
higher  than  half  its  height.  In  the  first 
week  of  July,  the  thorns  should  be  re- 
moved from  thosti  places  on  the  stocks 
intended  for  pudding  roses. .  If  they  be 
not  taken  awav,  the  operation  is  ren- 
dered needlessly  troublesonje ;  and  it 
is  best  done  now  as  time  is  thus  allowed 
for  the  bark's  healing.  The  best  time 
for  badding  the  rose  is  towards  the  end 
of  July,  a  dormant  eye  being  employed, 
just  aiter  a  fall  of  rain,  and  when  no 
strong"  dry  wind  is  moving.    An  atten- 


rapid  evaporation,  so  often  preventing 
success.  But  budding  mav  be  in  spring, 
if  the  buds  are  extracted  with  a  smadl 
portion  of  wood  adhering  to  them.  For 
this  purpose,  scions  are  cut  before  win- 
ter, and  stuck  into  the  ground  till  the 
moment  when  in  spring  we  bark  of  the 
stock'  will  run.  To  prepare  the  bud, 
we  make  firstly,  a  transverse  cut  into 
the  wood  a  little  below  an  eye,  which 
incision  is  met  by  a  longer  cut  down- 
wards, commencing  at  a  short  distance 
above  the  eye,  care  being  taken  that  a 
portion  of  wood  is  removed  with  the 
bark.  This  bud  is*  inserted  into  the 
bark  ^of  the  stock,  which  is  cut  like 
an  inverted  y,  the  horizontal  edges  of 
this  cut  in  the  stoqk,  and  of  the  bud, 
must  be  brought  into  the  most  perfect 
cdntact  with  each  other,  and  then  bound 
with  waterproof  bast,  without,  however, 
applying  grafling  clay.  Eight  days  after 
the  insertion  of  the  bud,  the  stock  is 
pruned  down  to  the  branch,  which  is 
immediately  above  the  opposite'  side, 
and  this  branch  is  stopped  by  being  cut 
down  to  two  or  three  eyes ;  all  the  side 
vrood  is  destroyed,  and  when  the  bud 
has  pushed  its  fifth  leaf,  compel  it  to 
branch  by  j[>inching  its  extremity ;  it  will 
then  flower  in  September  of  the  same 
year.  You  may  also  bud  the  rose  in 
the  spring  without  waiting  till  the  bark 
separates,  by  placing  the  bud  with  some 
wood  on  it,  in  a  niche  made  in  the 
stock,  similar  to  what  would  be  formed 
by  taking  an  eye  for  budding  from  it  in 
the  manner  above  described,  and  into 
which  it  is  fitted  exactly  with  a  slight 
pressure.  It  is  recommended  to  make 
the  cot  for  'the  niche  where  there  is  al- 
ready a  bud  on  the  stock  ;  when  placed, 
the  bud  is  then  bound  with  bast  and 
covered  with  mastic. — Gard.  Mag. 

Grafting. — "  The  exact  time,"  says 
the  best  treatise  on  the  <  Tree  Rose,' 
**  for  removing  the  scions  from  the  pa- 
rent tree,  must  depend  upon  the  season ; 
sbme  time  during  the  first  three  weeks 
in  February  is  the  usual  period.  There 
does  not  exist  an  actual  necessity  for 
cutting  the  scions  until  thevare  required 
for  use ;  but  then  it  will  be  more  difll- 
cult  to  select  the  numbers  reijnired  ia 
a  state  fit  for  use,  and  there  is  a  greater 
chance  of  their  going  off",  if  the  weather 
remain  cold,  or  the  sap  be  not  imme- 
diately supplied.    Scions  cut  when  the 
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flap  is  quite  down,  carry  better  and  are 
in  every  way  more  hardy.  Let  the 
ahoot  remain  for  three  weeas  in  an  out- 
house, or  any  other  place,  neither  very 
dry  nor  veryjdamp,  where  neither  wind 
nor  sun  can  cou^e  in  contact  with  them ; 
the  clay  being  damped  with  a  sparing 
hand,  if  the  generality  of  the  scions 
appear  to  shrink.  During  the  fii^t  week 
in  March  the  head  of  the  stock  (in  which 
the  sap  should  be  beginning  to  rise)  is 
to  be  cut  off  horizontally,  a  slit  made 
in  it  straight  downwards  of  a  couple  of 
inches,  or  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  with- 
out injuring  the  sidesof  the  bark.  The 
scion  is  to  be  taken  in  the  left  band, 
three  buds,  or  two  if  the  atocic  be  not 
large,  being  led  upon  it;  the  lower  ex- 
tremity must  then  be  cut  in  the  shape 
of  a  wedge,  the  back  being  rather  tne 
thinnest,  and  the  lowest  bud  about  half 
ah  inch  above  the  thick  end  of  the 
wedge*  In  doing  which,  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  bark  be  undisturbed,  and 
each  scion  so  placed  that  when  entered 
in  the  stock,  all  the  buds  may  point 
outward,  or  at  any  rate  be  in  such  posi- 
tion, that  the  shoots  from  them  may  not 
interfere  with  each  other.  .The  end  of 
a  budding  knife  or  a  little  woo<]en  or 
ivory  wedge  mav  be  used  to  open  the 
slit  in  the  stock  on  one  side,  and  the 
flcion,  with  the  thickest  part  or  front 
outwards,  must  be  placed  in  the  other, 
care  being  taken  that  the  edge  of  the 
inner  bark  or  liber  of  the  scion  touches 
the  edgea  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  stock 
all  the  way  down ;  the  wedge  may  then 
be  removed  and  another  scion  entered 
in  its  place,  the  slit  being  kept  open  by 
the  first :  if  the  size  of  the  scion  be  only 
half  the  size  of  the  stock,  a  shoulder 
may  be  left  to  the  former,  and  the 
chances  of  success  thereby  increased. 
Any  numbec  of  scions  may  be  inserted 
in  the  same  stock,  but  from  one  to  four 
at  most  are  all  that  are  desirable  in  the 

E resent  case  to  cover  completely  the 
ead  of  the  stock,  which  is  apt  to  re- 
ceive much  injury  from  the  weather,  if 
not  carefully  attended  to.  The  object 
of  laying  by  the  scions,  is  that  the  stock 
may  be  forwardest,  i^nd  be  enabled  to 
supply  the  sap  and  force  them  forward 
at  once,  instead  of  lingering  while  they 
f>erish  from  exposure  and  want  of  nou- 
rishment. When  the  shoots  are  on,  the 
whole  must  be  tied  up  with  a  bast  liga- 
ture to  prevent  the  scions  from  shifting, 
which  from  their  wedge-like  shape  they 


will  have  a  tendency  to  do,  wbea  the 
rise  of  the  sap  swells  the  stock,  thereby 
diminishing  the  juxtaposition  of  their 
respective .  libera,  and  the  whole  be- 
neath'  the  lowest  bud  covered  with 
gmfting  clay,  totally  excluding  air,  sob, 
and  rain.  If  the  clay  crack,  it  most  be 
renewed,  not  by  shifling,  but  by  filling 
up  the  crack.  In  about  six  months  the 
clay  may  be  removed,  and  the  wonnd 
covered  with  grafting  wax;  this  latter 
on  no  accoupt  must  be  omitted.'' — 
Qard,  Chron, 

« In  Flanders,  cleft^grafliBg  ia  ad«^ 
ed,  and  care  taken  that  the  scion  m  of 
the  same  diameter  as  the  atockV  or  the 
cleft  In  the  atock  made  aafficiently  near 
one  aide  of  the'croas  soction,  that  the 
bark  of  the  scion  may  fit  the  atock  on 
both  aides.  This  mode  is  adopted  in 
gi^fting  one  aort  of  garden-roae  spoa 
another.  In  grafting  upon  the  dag- 
roae  the  same  practice  ia  followed,  wttk 
this  addition,  that  a  shoulder  ia  very 
often  madfi  to  the  adoB,  ao  aa  that  it 
may  rest  with  greater  firmnoaa  opoa 
the  stock ;  such  stocks  being  often  en- 
ployed  as  fltandarda,  and  therefore  nsore 
exposed  to  wind. 

^Mr.  Calvert,  of  Rooen,  obetirrea 
that  it  is  tha  general  practice  to  form 
the  wedge  in  a  part  or  the  acion  where 
there  are  no  bads,  bat  that  1m  adopts  a 
contrary  praetiee,  and  ftnda  that  a  bod, 
on  the  wedge  part  of  the  acion,  greatly 
contribotea  to  the  aoooeaa  of  the  graft, 
dy  taking  care  to  have  a  bod  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  scion,  Mr.  Calvert  haa 
even  been  auccessful  in  gra/ting  roeee 
by  the  whip  or  splice  method,  -which, 
without  a  bad  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
scion,  very  often  fiiils ;  tMit,  with  a  bod, 
fails  very  seldom.^— Oord.  Miag. 

Cuttingt  are  made  to  aacceed  by  the 
following  treatment : — 

**  Take  a  cutting  of    a   thia-year^ 
shoot,  removing  all  but  one  leaif,  and 
cutting  off  the  upper  part  of  the  ahoot 
above  the  leaf,  and  reduciaff  its  eatirt 
length    to    six   inc^ies.     The    eattiaf 
should  be  planted  on  the  north  aide  tf 
a  wall,  Qnder  glaaa  in  a  small  frame,  oa 
a  newlv  prepared  hot-bed,  and  in  a  aoil 
of  leaf-mould,  eight  inchea  deep,  weH 
aoaked  with  water,  and  covered  over 
with  aand.    Water  is  to  be  given,  aaJ 
air  abundantly,  for  the  first  n>or  daji, 
lessening  its  admiasion  dailv,  nntU  raot- 
mg  M  completed,  which  will  he  in  ahost 
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three  weeks.    In  the  Tourth  week  the 
CQtlJDg  may  be  potted." — Gard,  Chron. 

By  Suckert. — Roses  send  up  many 
SQckera  annaallj,  which  may  be  taken 
op  in  autumn,  winter,  or  early  springt 
with  some  rootlets  attached ;  and  the 
strongest  may  be  planted  out  finally, 
and  the  weakest  in  the  nursery  for  a 
year  or  two  or  longer.  They  will 
readily  grow,  and  win,  most  of  them, 
produce  flowers  the  following  summer. 

When  rose-trees  have  grown  into 
lai^e  bunches,  with  many  suckers,  the 
whole  may  be  taken  up  and  slipped,  or 
divided  into  separate  plants.  The  moss, 
and  some  others,  furnish  suckers  but 
sparingly. 

By  Jjayers. — To  obtain  shoots  for 
layering,  a  quantity  of  rose-irees  should 
be  planted  for  stools,  which,  being 
headed  down  4ow,will  throw  out  shoots 
abundantly  near  the  ground,  in  summer, 
for  layering  in  autumn  or  winter  follow- 
ing. They  will  be  rooted  by  next 
aotamn,  and  fit  for  transplantation  in 
nursery  rows  ;  though  sometimes  the 
moss-rose  and  some  others  require  two 
years  before  they  are  tolerably  well 
*rooted.  But  of  these  sorts  you"may 
also  try  layers  of  the  shoots  of  the  year, 
layered  in  summer,  apy  time  in  June. 
They  will  probably  root  a  little  the 
same  season.  The  layers  of  all  the 
sorts,  after  being  properly  rooted, 
should  be  taken  up  in  autumn  and 
planted  in  the'  nursery, to  have  one  or 
two  years'  growth. — Abercrombfe. 

Soil. — All  the  cultivated  roses,' and 
especially  the  double-flowering  kinds, 
require  a  rich  loamy  soil  inclining  to 
day  rather  than  snnd  ;  and  they  require 
also,  like  most  double  flowers,  plenty 
of  moisture  when  in  a  growing  state. 

Manvres. — The  best  is  a  mixture  of 
one  part  guano,  three  parts  charred 
torf  and  earth,  and  six  parts  cow-dung. 
A  thin  dressing  pointed  in  every  spring. 

Pruning. — Mr.  Glenny  gives  these 
very  good  and  full  directions  : — 

«  Suppose  we  have  a  standard,  with 
only  one  branch  from  the  bud,  which  is 
always  stronger  and  better  than  if  there 
are  two  or  three — the  first  season  we 
should  cut  that  to  within  t^o  eyes  of 
the  ground,  if  a  rt»se  on  its  own  root,  or 
within  two  eyes  of  the  stock,  if  it  be  a 
budded  one.  These  two  eyes  would, 
the  very  first  year,  send  out  two  bloom- 
ing branches)  which  would  grow  a  con- 
siderable length.    The  next  season  we 


should  cut  both  of  these  into  within  two 
eyes  of  the  short  branch  they  started 
from ;  and  this  would  make  each  of 
those  branches  start  out  two  more ;  and 
unless  to  get  the  tree,  or  the  dwarf 
bush,  into  any  particular  form,  we 
should  never  omit  cutting  down  shoots, 
and  often  cut  out  old  lumps  of  wood 
and  branches  to  thin  the  tree,  which 
must  never  get  crowded. '  By  the  same 
rule  we  should  always  cut  away  all  the 
spindly  shoots.  Chiihi  roses,  and  all 
constant  bloomers,  which  require  con- 
tinued attention,  should  have  only  the 
old  wood  and  the  weak  shoots  cut  away, 
because  any  violent  pruning  would 
throw  the  plant'out  of  flower  for  a  con- 
siderable time  ;  while  carefully  remov- 
ing the  seed-vessels,  and  taking  away 
weftk  wood  to  make  room  for  the 
stronger,  will  keep  them  constantly 
flowering.  This  is  especially  requisite 
with  climbing  roses,  where  the  favour- 
able aspect,  and  othet  circumstances, 
may  set  the  seed  of  almost  every  bloom. 
The  swelling  of  their  seed-vessels  will 
take  all  the  nourishment  from  the  shoots 
that  woi^ld  otherwise  continue  to  grow 
and  bear  flowers;  and  the  seed  will 
often  complete  its  growth  and  ripen 
before  there  is  anything  like  a  general 
bloom  again." — Gard.  and  Prac.  Flor, 

**  A  very  good  time  for  performing 
the  operatioh  is  immediately  after  the 
bloom  is  over ;  cutting  out  old  exhausted 
wood,  shortening  shoots  which  have 
flowered  to  a  good  bud  accompanied 
with  a  healthy  leaf^  but  leaving  such 
shoots  as  are  still  in  a  growing  state, 
untouched  till  October. 

**'  Where  very  large  roses  are  wanted , 
all  the  buds  but  that  on  the  extreme 
point  of  each  shoot  should  be  pinched 
off  as  soon  as  they  make  thejr  appear- 
ance, and  the  plant  liberally  supplied 
with  water. 

« To  lessen  evaporation,  and  keep 
up  a  constant  moisture  at  the  root  of 
their  roses,  the  Parts  gardeners  gene- 
rally mulch  them  with  half-rotten  stnble 
dung  or  partially  rotten  leaves." — Enc, 
Gard. 

The  Banksian  Rose  must  be  pruned 
at  no  other  time,  but  immediately  after 
it  has  done  blooming  in  June,  or  early 
in  July. 

Planting. — **  On  removing  trees," 
says  the  author  of  the  Tree  Rose,  **  the 
fresh  shoots  they  have  made,  and  the 
appearance  of  those  which  were  lef 
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will  require  attention  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  knife.  In  pmning  a  large 
root  it  should  be  cut  to  a  lateral ;  in 
•horteniog  a  small  one,  to  a  fibre. 
Where  a  plant  has  been  examined  and 
trimmed  recently,  however,  the  knife 
should  be  sparinglj  used. 

«  And  it  may  here  be  well  to  observe, 
that  all  cuts  to  remove  branches,  khots^ 
or  roots,  should  be  quite  clean,  slant- 
ing (and  deep  Enough  to  the  stem,  viz. 
even  with  it),  and  n6thing  left  projecting 
lest  dead  wood  be  the  consequence, 
and  the  plant  be  eventually  injured. 
All  wounds  should  be  carefully  healed, 
and  dead  wood  should,  in  all  cases,  be 
removed,  and  living  bark  encircle  that 
which  remains.'* 

The  best  time  for  planting  is  No- 
Tember. 

Forcing.  —  For  the  following  very 
successful  mode  of  forcing  roses,  we 
are  indebted  to  R.  A.  Salisbury,  £sq : — 

«  Tuke  off  strong  suckers  about  the 
end  of  October  or  beginning  of  No- 
vember, with  all  the  nbres  they  may 
have  formed,  which  can  Only  be  well 
done  by  digging  up  the  parent  stock. 
Plant  these  suckers  in  pots  only  about 
four  inches  diameter  at  the  top,  wind- 
ing the  sucker  three,  four,  or  five  times 
round  the  inside  of  the  pot ;  and  prune 
it,  so  as  to  leave  no  more  than  two 
buds,  or  three  at  most,  above  ground. 
Fill  the  pots  with  hazel  loam,  mixed 
with  one-tbird  equal  parts  charred  turf 
and  vegetable  mould,  pressing  it  firmly 
down  to  keep  the  sucker  from  starting, 
and  plunge  them  to  the  brim  close  to 
one  another  quincunx  fashion,  in  an 
open  bed  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
air. 

*'  The  small  size  of  these  pots  makes 
stronger  blossoms,  even  the  first  if  the 
suckers  are  large ;  and  as  they  are  to 
be  shifted  annually,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  begin  with  small  pots. 
To  have  a  plentiAil  supply  of  blos- 
soms during  the  months  of  December, 
January,  February,  March,  April  and 
May,  from  one  hundred  to  three  hun- 
dred suckers  must  be  thus  prepared. 

**  For  the  plants  to  be  forced,  from 
December  to  March,  a  small  frame 
should  be  devoted,  about  twelve  feet 
long,  five  feet  wide,  seven  feet  wide 
behind,  and  only  six  or  eight  inches  in 
front.  This  pitch  admits  the  rays  of 
light,  at  that  period,  to  strike  upon  the 
plan  to  to  the  greatest  advantage,  a  fine. 


or  tank,  or  pipes,  if  hot  water  be  used, 
running  frt)m  one  end  to  the  other.    If 
the  floor  be  built  thick,  and  the  fire- 
Fig.  149. 
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place,  as  well  as  the  chimney-top,  be 
well  closed  op  after  the  heat  has  pene- 
trated the  flue,  the  air  within  will  be 
sufficiently  heated  with  very  little  fiiei, 
and  require  no  attendance  at  night,  ex- 
cept  in  very  severe  frost.  The  back  of 
this  frame  may  consist  of  wood,  or  a 
narrow  brick,  at  pleasure,  and  should 
have  a  door  in  the  middle,  just  saflS- 
ci^ntlylarge  to  admit  the  gardener  to 
creep  in  and  water  the  plants,  by 
reaching  over  them  from  one  side  to 
the  other  without  any  walk  inside. 

*<  A  strong  latticed  floor  most  be  fixed 
six  inches  above  the  flue,  on  which  the 
pots  muft  be  placed  when  introdoced ; 
and  these  must  have  a  pan  or  receiver 
under  each,  to  prevent  the  heat  of  the 
flue,  which  will  now  and  then  be  soaart 
notwithstanding  every  precaution,  frow 
striking  direc^y  on  the  pota  them- 
selves. After  the  month  of  March, 
roses  may  be  advantageously  forced  in 
other  houses  and  situations,  but  hardly 
sooner,  except  on  the  front  floe  of  a 
pine-stove  :  and  a  small  frame  like  this 
IS  not'  only  built  and  maintained  at  a 
small  cost ;  but  the  lights  may  be  used 
for  other  crops,  especially  melons,  after 
June. 

"  The  plants  to  be  forced  into  blos- 
som by  Cbrlstmas-day  shoold  l>e  phced 
in  this  frame  on  the  first  day  of  October^ 
lighting  fires  gradually,  so  as  to  ke^ 
the  temperature,  in  the  daytime,  rather 
increasing  than  decreasing — from  00^ 
of  Fahrenheit  to  SO^" ;  but  at  Bight  S6^ 
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is  Bot  too  low.  If  the  plaDtt  meet  with 
one  frosty  night  or  two  in  the  beginning 
of  October,  to  mnch  the  better ;  for 
they  will  push  more  vigoroasiy  after 
the  hest  is  applied.  The  first  year 
none  of  the  crops  will  come  in  se  early 
as  afterwards-;  and  I  advise  all  the 
yoong  suckers  to  be  forced  in  sacces- 
sion  the  first  year,  not  waiting  fill  they 
iMve  had  one  year's  growth  in  the  open 
tir.  Moreover,  if  the  suckers  are 
strong,  they  will  produce  more  blos- 
soms than  might  be  expected.  The 
second  crop  of  plants  introduced  on  the 
first  of  November  will  blossom  from  the 
middle  of  January- to  mid- February ;  the 
third  crop,  introduced  December  1st*, 
fipom  mid- February  to  the  midd^e  of 
March ;  those  of  the  fourth  crop,  intro- 
duced on  the  first  of  January,  from  the 
middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  April; 
those  of  the  fiflh^crop,- introduced  on 
the  first  of  February,  from  the  middle 
of  April  to  the  middle  of  May ;  those  of 
the  sixth  and  last  crop,  introduced  on 
the  first  of  March,  from  the  middle  of 
May  till  the  middle  of  June,  when 
several  varieties  in  the  open  ground  be- 
gin  to  blossom.  «    • 

^*  As  soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  push 
their  buds,  whether  any  aphides  ap- 
pear upon  the  young  shoots  or  not,  fill 
the  frame  with  tobacco-smoke  ;  and  do 
■ot  fail  to  repeat  this  every  third  week 
till  the  flowers  appear ;  smoking,  for 
the  last  time,  just  before  any  red  tints 
appear  on  the  earliest  buds,  ^o  un- 
pleasant smell  of  the  tobacco  will  re- 
main upon  the  plants  after  a  day  or 
two.  The  young  shoots  must  also  be 
earefuUy  examined  when  half  an  inch 
long,  and  any  grubs  feeding  upon  them 
destroyed. 

'*  After  the  blossoms  are  gathered 
the  plants  must  not  be  re^^oved  to  a 
"beck  shed,  but  kept  in  the  frame,  or 
brought  back  into  it,  if  they  have  been 
taken  into  the  apartments  of  the  owner, 
permitting  them  to  grow  as  they  do  in 
summer,  in  the  open  air,  fur  at  least 
two  or  three  months.  They  must  then 
be  placed  in  a  shady  situation,  and  kept 
rather  dry  than  moist,  to  throw  them 
into  a  state  of  rest. 

*<  After  the  month  of  May,  Mr.  Salis- 
bury prefers  inverting  them,  especially 
the  earlier  crops,  between  two  planks 
raised  upon  tress'els,  high  enough  to 
prevent  the, branches  from  touching  the 
eerth,  as  in  the  annexed  sketch,  having 


for  twenty-five  years  experienced  the 
utility  of  this  treatment,  and  suspecting 
that  It  strengthens  the  future  blossoms 
by  retaining  sap  in  the  branches,  which 
would  otherwise  descend  to  the  root  or 
form  suckers. 

Fig.  160. 


'*  While  the  plants  are  growing  they 
must  he  constantly  supplied  with  moist- 
ure —  water  and  guano,  or  pigeons' 
dung  iAfused  in  it  a  few  days  before,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  ounce  of  the 
former,  and  of  the  latter  one  ottnc6  to 
a  gallon  of  water.  Where  pigeons' 
dung  cannot  be  had,  two  ounces  of 
sheep-  or  deer's  dung  may  be  substi- 
tuted to  each  gallon  of  water. 

"  It  now  only  remains  to  add,  that  it 
is  most  important  in  forcing  roses  to 
mark  all  the  plants,  so  that  those  intror 
duced  into  the  frame  in  October,  the 
first  year,  may  be  introd»eed  on  the 
same  day,  the  second  and  every  suc- 
ceeding year.  To  secure  this,  paint 
No.  1,2,  3,  &c.,  upon  the  pots  them- 
selves, No.  1  to  go  in  first,  and  so  on. 

'<  Every  year,  about  a  fortnight  be- 
fore the  plants  are  forced,  they  must  be 
shifted  into  larger  pots,  exactly  one 
inch  wider  in  diameter,  and  net  more, 
turning  them  out  without  breaking  the 
ball  or  disturbing  any  of  the  fibres,  and 
filling  the  pots  with  the  same  compost 
of  hazel  loam,  charred  turf,  and  vege- 
table earth.  By  this  method  the  same 
plants  may  be  forced  for  ten  years, 
without  the  inconvenience  of  unvmg  a 
very  large  pot,  as  the  last  season  they 
will  not  want  to  be  removed,  or  may 
be  shifted  into  the  same  pot  again.' 

<<With  respect  to  pruning,  I  have 
never  been  in^e  habit  of  leaving  more 
than  two  buds  on  each  branch,  and)  as 
the  plants  increase  in  size  atid  number 
of  branches,  often  only  one  bud  upon 
the  weaker  branches.  It  is  much  bet- 
ter to  have  from  ten. to  twenty  strong 
blossoms  than  a  larger  number  of  weak 
ones,  and  the  foliage  is  likewise  more 
healthy." — Gard,  Mag. 

Pot'Cultta-e  has  been  more  fully  dis- 
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eussed  brMenre.  Psul  and  jBoo,  the 
florista  of  Cheshunt,  than  bj  any  other 
authoritj ;  and  from  their  obaervationa 
I  have  made  these  extracts : — 

«  Traiuplanting  and  Potting, — Early 
in  autumn,  immediately  afVer  rain,  re- 
move both  worked  plants  and  others 
from  the  ground.  Such  aq  have  grown 
moderately,  with  well  ripened  wood, 
should  he  chosen.  The  pots  best  suit- 
ed are  numbers  thirty-two,  twen^-four, 
sixteen  and  twelve,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  plant,  and, they  shopld  be 
well  drained.  The  soil  shonid  be 
pressed  firmly  in  the.  pots,  watering 
freely  afterwards,  through  a  fine  ros^ 
to  settle  the  soil. 

"  The  cultivation  of  the  antunnals, 
on  their  own  roots,  may  be  commenced 
at  any  season,  as  they  are  usually  kept 
growing  in  pets.  If  purchased  in  spring, 
in  sixties,  they  may  be  immediately  shift- 
ed into  forty-eights,  then  plunged, -and 
watered  continuaUy  as  required.  Our 
aim  being  to  get  the  plants  strong,  they 
should  not  be  suffered  to  flower,  but 
endeavour,  through  the  growing  season, 
to  bring  them  to  form  only  a  few  vi- 
gorous shoots.  To  accomplish  this  it  is 
advisable  to  rub  out  son^e  of  the  buds 
when  first  pushing,  but  keeping  in  view 
the  handsome  formation  of  the  plant. 

«The  plantsmay  be  shifted  on  through 
the  season  ;  and  in  the  following  spring 
we  shall  probably  find  them  in  sixteen 
er  twelve-sized  pots,  preparing  for  a 
vigorous  growth,  and  bloom. 

**Thinning  ouf.  — When  potting,  all 
suckers  should  be  cut  from  the  worked 
plants,  and  straggling  shoots  shortened 
back  to  withito  a  few  eyes.  Where  too 
thick,  some  of  the  shoots  may  be  cut 
out  entirely,  from  three  to  ten,  accord- 
ing to  the  age  or  growth  of  the  plant, 
being  in  most  cases  sufficient.  Thin- 
ning, in  summer^  immediately  after 
flowering,  is  very  beneficial.  The  best 
ripened  shoots  should  be  left,  and  such 
as  stand  in  the  best  position.  These 
may  be  shortened  in  November  and 
March,  some  at -both  periods,  to  obtain 
an  early  and  late  bloom. 

«Sot7.-^Two  parts  of  fresh  turf^  loam, 
broken  up  but  not  sifted,  two  parts  ma- 
nure (road  gatherings  laid  by  for  a  sea- 
son, or  the  remains  of  a  hot-bed  not  too 
far  decomposed),  and  one  part  burnt 
earth. 

"  This  compost  should  be  thrown  up 
in  a  heap  in  autamn,  and  turned  two  or 


three  times  doring  winter,  and  a  Hide 
newly  slaked  lime  scattered  throngboat 
to  -destroy  worms  and  gmhs.  This  is 
the  soil  used  for  the  moss,  bat  for  the 
delicate  varieties,  (Chinese,  ftc.,)  it  may 
be  improved  by  the  addition  of  one  pert 
leaf-mould  or  well  palverisod  manure.** 

Protection, — After  potting,  the  plaata 
taken  firom  the  ground,  should  be  r^ 
moved  to  a  cold  pit,  syringing  and  dwd- 
iag  if  sunny  weather,  for  a  week  or  tea 
days.  It  will  be  well  if  the  tender  va^ 
rieties  can  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
pit  during  winter,  at  which  seaeoo  tkey 
require  scarcely  any  water,  otherwise 
they  should  be  removed  to  the  north 
side  of  a  wall  or  fence,  and  a  thatch  of 
f^m  or  beech  boughs,  with  the  leaves 
on,  fiormed.  The  hardy  ones  nay  bo 
removed  firom  die  pits  about  o  nM>eth 
after  being  potted,  and  plunged  ot  oooo 
hi  the  6pen  ground  where  intended  to 
be  grown  and  flowered. 

Pruning .-^Aboot  the  middle  of  No- 
vember pruning  may  be  perfomned,  in 
order  to  effect  an  eariy  blooin.  The 
plants  having  been  thinned  oat  previ- 
ously, all  that  is  now  required,  is  the 
shortening  in  of  the  remaining  shoots. 

Among  Uie  hybrid  Chinese,  the  two 
favourite  old  roses,  Brennos  and  Pal- 
gens,  both  vigoious  growers,  frequently 
occasion  great  disappointment  by  net 
blooninff.  The  fiiilure  will  probably 
be  found  to  arise  from  the  method  m 
pruning. 

These  roses,  and  others  of  like  habit, 
should  be  well  thinned  oat,  but  the 
ahoots  that  are  left  for  dowering  short- 
ened but  little.  Others  of  the  saaao 
class  (hybrid  Chinese),  that  are  weak 
growers,  may  be  shortened  in  doee, 
such  are  General  Allardnnd  Lady  Stnait. 

There  are  also  varieties  of  inteme- 
diate  growth,  which  may  be  pruned  ta 
proportion.  The  classes  Gallica,  Pro- 
vence, and  Moss,  may  be  pruned  closer 
than  the  hybrid  Chinese. 

The  autumnal  roses  there  is  hot  little 
fear  of  pruning  out  of  bloom  ;  eeriy  or 
late,  they  are  sure  to  flower.  These, 
when  grown  on  their  own  roots^  ohonld 
be  cut  down  almost  close  to  thegroend, 
to  induce  them  to  throw  np  socken 
ftt>m  beneath,  which  will  grow  mock 
stronger  than  shoots  formed  above 
ground,  aad  flower  beautifully  through 
the  summer  and  autumn. .  One  point 
too  should  be  home  in  mind,  that  roseSf 
when  grown  in  pots,  may  be  praaed 
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eloter  Aan  when  grown  in  the  open 
garden. 

Removal  qf  Tender  Varietiet,  —  By 
the  end  of  March,  if  room  cannot  be 
granted  them  in  pita  or  a  green-hovae, 
the  tender  Tarietiea  maj  be  brought 
from  their  winter  reaUenee  and  plunged 


improved  bj  being  drawn  (h>m  iheir 
natural  position  of  growth*  Where 
the  flowera  do  not'  abow  themaeWea  to 
advantage,  or  the  ahoota  .become  much 
crowded,  the  dwarf  atandarda  may  be 
improved  in  appearance,  and  really 
benefited,  by  drawing  the  lower  ahoota 


in  an  airy  aitnation,  and  auch  aa  were  I  downwarda  towarda  the  edge  of  the 
left  unpmned  for  late  flowering,  ahould  I  pot,  where  they  may  be  faatened  to  a 
now  be  pruned.  But  if  allowed  to  re-  }  piece  of  beat  or  wire  made  to  paas  be- 
main  in  the  pita  through  apring,  they  neath  the  rimj  the  upper  ahoota  may 
will  bloom  much  earlier,  in  greater  j  then  be  drawn  out  to  aticka ;  or  a  neat 
perfection,  and  with  finer  foliage.  hoop,  fixed  horizontally  about  the  cen* 

Plunging, — Place  the  pota  ao  that   tre  of  the  head  of  the  plant,  admita  of 


the  bottoma  real  on  an  inverted  aeed* 
pan  or  flower-pot.  Thia  aeturea  draln« 
age,  prevents  the  roots  growing  through 
the  bottom  of  the  pot  into  the  soil,  and 
IS  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  ingreaa  of 
worma.  The  pots  may  be  plunged  level 
with  the  ground,  and  so  tar  apart  that 
the  plants  may  net  touch  each  other 


a  very  pretty  method  of  arrangement. 
If  the  plant  be  large,  two  or  even  three 
hoopa  may  be  requisite,  to  which  the 
shoots  should  be  drawn  inclined  down- 
wards-; aa  they  are,  when  growing, 
sure  to  rife  sufllciently  npwarda. 

Shading, — When    the    planta    com- 
mence flowering,  it  will  be  neceaaary 


when  full  grown.  After  plunging,  it  la ,  to  ahade  them  during  the  middle  of  the 
beneficial  to  cover  the  auHace  lightly  \  day ;  and  the  oovering  ahould  be  mova- 
with  atable  manure.  ble,  that  they  may  have  the  advantage 


Watering, — ^Water  ahould  be  given 
abundantly  through  the  growing  and 
blooming  aeaaon.  Guano-water  ia  an 
excellent  manure  for  roaea  in  pota ;  it 
afaonld,  however,  be  used,  cautiously. 
K  the  planta  require  watering  oftener 
than  once  a  week,  pure  water  ahould 
be  given  at  the  intervening  perioda. 

Didmdding,  ^e,  —  When  the  buda 
first  push,  if  two  or  three  break  eloae 
together,  the  weakest,  or  thoae  taking 
the  leaat  favourable  direction,  ahould 
be  rubbed  out.  Such  shoots  aa  are  in- 
clhi^d  to  grow  rank  without  blooming, 
ahould  be  stopped  or  taken  out,  if  not 
wanted  to  form  the  head,  for  they  ap- 
propriate to  themaelvea  the  aap,  which 
ahould  be  directed  into  the  flower 
branches,  and  further  render  the  planta 
of  uneven  growth.    When  the  flower- 


of  alight  raina  and  dewa.  ~~  Qard.  and 
Prae,  Flor, 

Diseasef,  See  Extravasated  Sap,  Cy- 
nipsy  Mildew,  Aphis,  and  Omix. 

ROSCOEA.  Five  apecies.  Stove 
herbaceoua  perenniala.  Diviaion*  Light 
turfy  loam. 

ROSE.    See  Rota, 

ROSE  ACACIA.    Robinia  hiepida. 

ROSE  BAY.  EpUobium  anguttifo- 
Hum, 

ROSE  BEETLE.    See  Anisopia, 

ROSEMARY.  Romarinut  qffleina- 
lU, 

VarieHn. — There  are  three  varie- 
tiea — the  green,  golden-atriped,  and 
silver-atriped.  The  Uni  ia  in  general 
cultivatjon. 

Soil  and  Sfft«iNon.-7-It  thrivea  beat 
on  a  poor  light  foil   mixed   with  old 


bode    are    forming    imperfectly,    they !  mortar,  or  other  oaleareooa  mattera. 


ahould  be  nipped  out ;  and  the  aize  of 
the  early  flowera  may  be  increaaed  by 
removing,  at  an  early  atage,  the  amall 
backward  flower-buds. 

Buekers  from  the  stock  should  be  in- 


In  such,  or  when  the  plants  are  ael^ 
raised  on  an  old  wall,  they  will  bear 
our  severest  winters;  but  in  a  rich 
soil*  they  lose  much  of  their  aromatic 
nature,  and  perish  in  fVoat.    For  the 


variably  cut  Out.  It  will  alao  be  found  i  green  variety,  the  aitnation  may  be 
beneficial  to  keep  the  aurface  of  the  open,  but  the  other  two  being  tender, 
•oil  eonatantly  in  a  loose  state.  I  reouire  to  be  planted  beneaS  a  aonth 

T^ng'i^   and    Training, — All   the   wall,  or  in  j^ota  to  be  allowed  the  ahel- 
plants  advance   in  growth,  some  will  |  ter  of  a  green-house  in  winter, 
require  sticks  to  support  ths  flowers, ,     P^opa^ton  Is  by  cuttings  and  rooted 


and  keep  the  shoots,  apart.  But  thoae 
which  hold  their  flowera  grkoefolly  and 
show  themaelvea  well  are  not,  perhaps, 


slips,  during  any  of  the  spring  montha, 
or  by  layera  in  the  aummer.  But  the 
fineat  plants  are  raiaed  by  aeed,  which^ 
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aAd  by  layers,  is  the  only  modt  of  pro-  I  derive  different  materials  from  tbe  soil ; 


pagating  the  goM  and  silver-striped 
▼arieties.  Sow  in  March  or  early  in 
April>  in  drills  one  inch  deep  and  six 
inches  ,apart.  The  rooted  slips,  and 
the  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots,,must 
be  from  five  to  seven  inches  long,  and 
planted  in  a  shady  border,  in  rows 
eight  or  ten  inches  apart.  Previously 
to  being  inserted^  retnove  the  leaves 
from  the  lower  two-thirds  of  their 
length.  Layers  may  be  formed  by  cut- 
ting young  branches  half  through  on 
their  under  side,  and  pegging  them 
down  an  inch  or  two  below  Uie  sur- 
face; they  become  established  plants 
by  autumn.  Water  must  be  applied 
abundantly  at  the  time  of  planting, 
and  occasionally  afterwards  until  es- 
tablished < 

The  plants  require  no  further  care 
tiian  to  be  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and 
in  September  to  be  transplanted  to  re- 
main, being  performed,  in  preference,^ 
during  mild  showery  weather;  ,but  if 
not  removed  thus  early  in  the  autumn, 
they  are  best  left  until  the  followiiig 
March.  They  may  be  either  grown 
in  rows  two  feet  apart  each  way,  or 
trained  in  a  fan  form  against  a  wall. 

ROSE  OF  HEAV£N.  LychnU  C^U- 
Rota, 

ROSE  OF  JERICHO.    Aruutatiea, 

ROSE  OF  THE  WORLD.  Camel- 
Ua  japonica  Rota-mundL 

ROSE  SNOWBALL  TREE.  Vibur- 
num Opuiiu  roseum. 

ROSMARINUS  officinaliM.  See 
RoieTtiary, 

ROTATION  IN  CROPS,  There  are 
three  circumstances  to  be  regarded  in 
regulating  the  order  in  which  crops 
should  follow  each  other: — 1.  Each 
crop  should  be  as  dissimilar  as  -possible 
from  its  predecessor.  3.  The  exuvie 
of  the  preceding  crop  should  not  be 
offensive  to  its  successor.  3.  A  fusi- 
form-rooted crop  should  succeed  a 
fibrous-rooted  crop,  or  vic£  vena. 

1.  Dissimilarity  in  the  following  crop 
is  desirable,  because,  so  &r.  as  Uie  sa- 
line constituents  of  the  soil  are  con*-' 
cemed,  every  tribe  of  plants  in  some 
measure  takes  from  it  distinct  food. 
Sir.  H.  Davy  truly  observed  upon  this 
point,  that,  «  though  the  general  com- 
position of  plants  is  very  analogous, 
yet  the  specific  differences  in  the  pro- 
ducts of  manv  of  tbem,  and  other  well 
ascertained  facta,  prove4hat  they  must 


and  though  the  vegetables  having  the 
smallest  systems  of  leaves,  will  propor- 
tionately most  exhaust  the  soil  of  com- 
mon nutritive  matter,  yet  particular 
vegetables,  when  their  produce  is  car- 
rijC^  off,,wiil  require  peculiar  principles 
to  be  supplied  to  the  land  in  whick 
they  grow.  Strawberries  and  potatoes 
at  first  produce  luxuriantly  ia  virgin 
mould  recently  turned  up  from  pasture, 
but  in  a  few  years  they  degenerate  and 
require  a  fresh  soil ;  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  these  plants  is  such  as  to  be 
constantly  producing  the  migration  of 
their  layers.  Thus  the  sChiw berry  by 
its  long  shoots  is  continually  endea- 
vouring to  occupy  a  new  soil ;  and  thm 
fibrous  radicles  of  the  potato  prod  nee 
bulbs  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  parent  plant.  The  most  remarkable 
instance  or  the  powers  of  the  plant  to 
exhaust  the  soil  of  certs  in  principles 
necesmry  to  its  growth,  is  found  in 
certain  fungi.  Mushrooms  are  said 
never  to  rise  in  two  successive  seaeons 
on  the  same  spot ;  and  the  production 
of  the  phenomena  called  fairy-rings, 
has  been  ascribed  by  Dr.  WoUaston,  to 
the  power  of  the  peculiar  fungus  which 
forms  it  to  exhaust  the  soil  of  the  ao- 
triment  necessary  for  the  growth  of  the 
species.  The  consequence  is  that  tbe 
ring  annually  extends,  for  no  seeds 
will  grow,  .where  their  parents  grew 
before  them,  and  the  interior  part  of  thm 
circle  has  been  exhausted  by  preceding 
crops;  but  where  the  fungus  has  died, 
.  nourishment  is  supplied  for  grass  which 
usually  rises  within  the  circle,  coarse 
and  of  a  dark  green  colour.'* 

Again,  exhausting  crops  ahoold  never 
be  grown  successively;  and  the  fo^ew- 
ing  observations  of  one  of  the  best  of 
modern  gardeners,  the  late  Mr.  G. 
Sinclair,  afford  much  light  npon  tbia 
point : — 

<<  If  we  take  the  weight  of  nutritive 
matter  which  a  plant  affords  from  a 
given  space  of  ground,  the  result  will 
be  found  to  agree  with  the  daily  expe- 
rience in  the  garden  and  the  farm ;  aad 
the  following  figures  represent  the  pro- 
portion in  which  they  stand  to  each 
other  with  cespect  to  the  weight  of  na- 
tntive  matter  they  contain,  with  their 
havinff  exhausted  the  land : — 
«PoUtoes     ....        63 

Cabbage      •        .        .        .        4S 

Mangold  wurael .        .        •        Si 
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Carrots  .'  .  •  .24 
Kohl-rabi  .  .  .  .  17 
Swedish  tamip  ...  16 
Common  turnip  .         .        •'        14*' 

2.  It  is  important  tfaaf  the  exuTie  of 
a  preceding  crop  should  not  be  offen- 
sive to  its  tuccessor. 

Thus,  brassicas  will  not  grow  (lealth- 
ilj  upon  eoii  where  the  immediately 
previous  crop  was  of  the  same  tribe ; 
out  if  the  ground  be  pared  and  burnt, 
thej  will  grow  luxuriantly;   and   the 
same  occurs  to  ground   exhausted  by  i 
strawberries .-  if  it  be  burned  and  ma- 1 
nored,  strawberries  will  grow  as  vigor- 
ously as  upon  fresh  ground,  but  they  ' 
will  not  do  so  if  manure  only  is  applied. ' 

It  has  also  been  observed  that  the  ^ 
roots  of  plants  placed  in  water  gjve  out 
their  characterisUc  flavours  to  the  liquid; , 
but  on  this,  as  evidence  that  they  omit 
excrements,  no  great  reliance  can  be 
placed,  for  some  of  the  roots,  during 
removal  from  the  soil,  must  be  wound- 
ed. The  fact  that  the  roots  of  plants 
do  give  out  peculiar  and  varying  mat- 
tors  'to  the  soil  which  sustains  them, 
aids  to  explain  why  one  rotation  of  crops 
is  superior  to  anoUier. 

3.  As  fusiform-rooted  crops  should 
precede  or  follow  a  £brous-rooted  crop, 
because  the  one  draws  its  chief  supply 
of  food  from  a  greater  depth  than  an- 
other, and,  consequently,  exhausts  a 
different  portion  of  pasturage ;  founded 
upon  these  considerations,  and 'sanc- 
tioned by  practice,  the  following  rota- 
tions are  recommended  :^ 


Onions. 

Turnips. 

Lettuce. 

Celery. 

Cabbage. 

.    Peas. 

Carrots. 

Potatoes. 

Manure. 

Manure. 

Mr.  Kelly,  of  Airtbrey  Castle,  Scot- 
land, says,  that  <<  on  poor  ground  the 
rotation  be  finds  best  is  celery ;  second 
season,  cauliflowers  and  red  beet;  third, 
onioni  ;  fourth,  German  green,  or  peas. 
By  digging  deep,  and  manuring  abun- 
dantly, for  celery,  the  ground  is  brought 
into  such  fine  tilth,  that  the  whole  rota- 
tion IS  often  gone  through  without  any 
further  addition,  and  wiUiout  failing  in  , 
any  of  the  crops.  Another  good  rota- 
tion is  strawberries,  celery,  cauliflow- 
ers."— Garrf.  Chron. 

Mr.  Errington,  gardener  at  Oulton 
Park,  Cheshire,  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing as  good  successions  :^- 


<<  Brassicas  after  raspberries  or  strata- 
berries;  peas  after  braasicas;  celery 
after  peas ;  celery  after  asparagus ; 
beans  and  brocoli  after  celery  ;  carrots 
or  parsnips  or  beet  after  brocoli.'* — 
Oard,  Blag, 

The  writer  of  the  I^itchen  Garden 
Calender  in  the  Gardener^ s  Chronicle  for 
1844,  (p.  72,)  says,  «  the  chief  rule  is 
never  to  have  two  crops  of  the  same 
class  directly  following  each  other.'' 
He  adds,  that  '*  celery  is  a  good  pre- 
paration for  carrots,  turnips,  parsnips, 
onions,  and  early  cauliflowers,  or  for 
peas,  with  potatoes  and  winter  greens 
or  brocoli  between  the  rows.  Autumn- 
sown  onions,  followed  by  spinach,  let- 
tuce, &c.,  and  early  cauliflowers  by  au- 
tumn onions.  Spring-sown  onions  are 
well  succeeded  by  cabbages  in  beds, 
and  scarlet  runners  between ;  and  if  the 
cabbages  remain  through  the  summer 
and  next  winter,  the  ground  will  be  for 
celery,  potatoes,and  peas  in  the  spring." 
Ii\  gardens  of  limited  extent  it  is  not  al- 
ways practicable  to  observe  a  system- 
atic rotation  of  crops,  even  though  it 
were  as  important  to  successful  culture 
as  some  writers  declare.  For  all  prac- 
tical purposes  deep  tillage  will  suffice, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  the 
land  be  deeply  dug  or  ploughed  after 
each  crop,  and  the  exhaustion  supplied 
by  manure,  that  the  same  description  of 
vegetable  growth  may  be  successfully 
produced  for  successive  seasons— in- 
deed the  only  inmate  of  the  garden 
which  we  hare  seen  tire  the  land,  as  it  is 
termed,  is  the  pea.  Some  market  gar- 
deners, whether  from  habit,  or  an  idea 
thaf  particular  localities  answer  better 
for  certain  vegetables,  invariably  use 
them  for  such,  and  year  after  year  the 
same  crop  may  be  seen  growing  there- 
on. 

ROTHIA  trifoliata.  Hardy  trailing 
annual.  Seeds.  Common  soU,  and  a 
warm  situation. 

ROXBURGHIA.  Two  species. 
Stove  evergreen  climbers.  Suckers. 
Light  turfy  loam. 

ROYAL  BAY.    Lauru*  nobilU. 

ROYENA.  Eleven  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Ripe  cuttings. 
Loam,  peat,  and  sand. 

R  O  Y  L  E  A  elegans.  Green-house 
evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings.  Light  rich 
soil. 

RUBIA.    Five  species.    Hardy  herb- 
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aceoat  perenninla,  and  half-hardy  ever- 
green  shrubs.  Seeds  or  dirition.  Com- 
mon soil. 

RUBUS.  [Bramble.]  SeVenty-three 
species,  and  some  varieties.  Hardy  de- 
ciduous  trailers  and  shrubs,  and  a  few 
green-house  and  sto?e  evergreens,  as 
well  as  herbaceous  perennials.  Rubus 
Identt  is  the  Raspberry.  Suckers  or  cut- 
tings.    Rich  loam. 

RUDBECKIA.  Tbirteeh  specif, 
chiefly  hardy  herbaceous  perennials. 
R.  ampletifolia  is  a  hardy  annual.  R, 
raditUty  a  biennial.  Division,  seeds, 
and  common  soil.  J2.  napifolia  is  a 
green-house  perennial,  succeeding  best 
in  peat  and  loam. 

RUDOLPH  [A.  Two  species.  Stove 
evergreen  climbers.  Suckers.  Light 
turfy  losQi.  N 

RUE,  or  HERB  GRACE.  Ruta 
graveoUns,  Thrives  best  in  a  poor 
clayey  loam,  mixed  with  calcareous 
rubbish,  in  an  optn  situation.  It  is 
propagated  by  slips  and  cuttings,  as  well 
as  from  seeds ;  the  first  two  modes  be- 
ing usually  practised  as  being  the  most 
easy.  It  may  be  planted  or  sown  at  any 
time  during  the  spring.  The  seed,  in 
drills  six  inches  apart,  and  one  deep. 
The  seedlings  are  not  long  in  making 
their  appearance,  and  only  require  to 
be  thinned  to  a  similar  distance  in  the 
rows,  and  kept  free  of  weeds.  The 
rooted  slips,  or  cuttings,  may  be  planted 
on  a  poor,  shady  bonier,  and  watered 
occasionally  until  taken  root. 

In  the  autumn,  the  plants  may  be 
removed  to  their  final  compartment. 
During  their  afker-growth,  they  must  be 
kept  pruned  in  a  shrubby  form^  and 
never  be  allowed  to  produce  seed. 
The  decayed  branches,  &c.,  may  be 
removed  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  and 
the  surface  of  the  bed  stirred. 

RUINS,  are  a  class  of  buildings 
beautiful  as  objects,  expressive  as  cha- 
racters, and  peculiarly  calculated  to 
Connect  with  their  appendages  into  ele- 
gant groups :  they  mav  be  accommo- 
dated with  ease  to  irregularity  of  ground, 
and  their  disorder  is  improved  by  it; 
they  may  be  intimately  blended  with 
trees  and  with  thickets,  and  the  inter- 
ruption is  an  advantage ;  for  imperfec- 
tion and  obscurity  are  their  properties ; 
and  to  carry  the  imagination  to  some- 
thing greater  than  is  seen,  their  effect. 

They  may  for  any  of  these  purposes 


be  separated  into  detached  pieces ;  con- 
tiguity is  not  necessary  nor  even  the 
appearance  of  it,  if  the  relation  be  pre- 
served, but  straggling  ruins  hare  a  bad 
effect,  when  the  several  parts  are  equal- 
ly con^erable. 

There  should  be  one  large  mass,  to 
raise  an  idea  of  greatness,  to  attract  the 
others  about  it,  and  to  be  a  commoa 
centre  of  union  to  all;  the  smaller  pieces 
then  mark  the  original  diroensioBa  of 
one  extensive  structure ;  and  do  longer 
appear  to  be  the  remains  of  several  littlo 
buildings. 

All  remains  excite  an  inquiry  into 
the  former  state  of  the  edifice,  and  fix 
the  mind  in  a  contemplation  on  the  use 
it  waa  applied  to ;  besides  the  charactera 
expressed  by  their  style  and  position^ 
they  suggest  ideas  which  woald  not 
arise  from  the  buildings,  if  entire. 

The  purposes  of  many  have  ceased ; 
an  abbey,  or  «  castle,  if  complete,  can 
now  be  no  more  than  a  dwelling  ;  tbo 
memory  of  the  times,  and  of  the  man- 
ners to  which  they  were  adapted,  is 
preserved  only- in  history  and  in  miasi 
and  certain  sensations  of  <regret,  of  ve- 
neration, or  compassion,  attend  the  re- 
collection ;  nor  are  these  Confined  to 
the  remains  of  buildings  which  are  aov 
in  disuse ;  those  of  an  old  mansion  rai» 
reflections  on  the  domestic  coroforta 
once  enjoyed,  and  the  ancient  hospital- 
ity which  reigned  there.  Whatever 
building  we  see  in  decay,  we  natorallj 
contrast  its  present  to  its  former  state, 
and  Relight  to  ruminate  on  the  compari- 
son. It  is  true  that  such  effects  pro- 
perly belong  to  real  ruins;  but  they  are 
produced  in  a  certain  degree  by  those 
which  are  fictitious ;  the  impressions  are 
not  so  strong,  but  they  are  exactly  sim- 
ilar; and  the  representation,  thoagh  it 
does  not  present  fkcts  to  the  memory, 
yet  suggests  subjects  to  the  imaginatioa ; 
but  in  order  to  aflTect  the  fkncy,  the  sop- 
posed  original  design  should  be  clear, 
the  use  obvious,  and  the  form  easy  to 
trace ;  no  fragments  should  be  hazarded 
without  a  precise  meaning,  and  an  evi- 
dent connexion ;  none  should  be  per- 
plexed in  their  construction  or  nacertaia 
as  to  their  application.  Conjectures 
about  the  form,  raise  doubts  aboot  the 
existence  of  the  ancient  structure ;  the 
mind  must  not  be  allowed  to  hesitate; 
it  must  b(B  horrfed  away  fVom  examinii 
into  the  reality  by  the  exactness 
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the  force  of  the  resembUDoe.'^TFibale- 
ky. 

RUIZIA.  Two  a|>ecieB.  Stove 
eTergreen  shrub*.  Cuttings.  Loem, 
peat  and  sand. 

RUN.    A  plant  advancing  to  seed  is 


but  it  is  ridiculous  and  disgusting  to 

?[ood  taste,  if  complicated  and  elegant 
brms  are  constructed  of  rude  materials. 
Thus  we  have  seen  a  flower-boz,  in- 
tended to  be  Etruscan  in  its  outlines^ 
formed  of  split  hazel  stakes— a  combi- 


said  by  gardeners  to  have  <<run.*'  Also, .  nation  of  the  rude  and  the  refined,  giv- 
when  the  dark  colouring  of  a  carnation, ;  ing  rise  to  separate  trains  of  ideas  to- 
or  other  flower,  becomes  confused  or  :  tally  unassociable. 
clouded  with  its  lighter  ground  colour,  {  RUTA.  T|«ro>  species.  Hardy  and 
they  say  it  is  **  a  run  flower.''  Abund-  \  half-hardy  evergreen  shrubs*  Cuttings, 
ance  of  moisture  and  a  rich  soil  promote  '  Light  rich  soil.    See  Rue. 


the  development  of  leaves,  and,  con- 
sequently, jcheck  running,  or  producing 
seed.  A  suitably  fertile  soil  also  pre- 
serves the  colours  of  a  flower  pure  and 
distinct— over-ftrtility  or  poverty  of  soil 
will  equally  osuse  the  colours  to  run. 

RUNNERS  are  young  shoots  issuing 
from  the  collar  or  summit  of  the  root, 
and  creeping  along  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  but  producing  a  new  root  and  leaves  t 
at  the  extremity,  and  forming  a  new  in-  ] 
dividual,  by  the  decay  of  the  connect- 


RIJ YSCBl A  clutia/olia.  Stove  ever- 
green shrub.  Ripe  cuttings.  Loam  and 
vegetable  mould. 

RYAN(£A  specioia..  Stove  ever- 
green shrub.  Ripe  cuttings.  Peat  and 
loam. 

RYTIDOPHYLLUM  auricula- 
tvm.  Stove  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings. 
Peat  and  loam. 

S^BAL.  Five  species.  Stove  palms. 
Suckers.    Light  loamy  soil. 

SABBATIA.    Five  species.    Hardy 


ing  link.    This  takes  place  in  a  great i  biennials,    except    8,  paniculata,    an 


variety  of  herbs,  but  particularly  the 
strawberry,  which  is  a  good  example. 

They  afford  very  ready  and  unfailing 
means  of  increasing  the  species'  or  va- 
riety, all  the  care  required  being  to  see 
that  the  plantlet  is  well  rooted  before 
the  connecting  string  is  divided. 

RUSCUS.  Butcher's  Broom.  Five 
species.  Chiefly  hardy  evergreen  shrubs. 
Suckers.  Common  soil.  R.  androgynus 
is  a  green-house  evergreen  climber. 
Division.    Rich  soil. 

RUSSELIA.  Four  species.  Stove 
evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings.  Light  rich 
soil. 

RUST.  A  disease  of  the  berries  of 
the  grape.  It  appears  in  the  form  of  a 
roqgh,  rusty  appearance  of  their  skins, 
whichliave,  in  fact,  become  thick  and  in- 
durated. SooM  think  it  arises  from  their 
being  handled,  or  the  hair  of  the  head 
touching  them ;  but  the  disease  is  often 
too  general  to  admit  of  this  topical 
explanation.  I  believe  it  to  arise  from 
an  over-heating  of  the  vinery,  howiever 
unintentional,  whilst  the  grapes  were 
young,  and  thus  tending  to  foroe  them 
to  a  premature  rapidity  of  growth.  Any 
excessive  pressure  upon  the  cuticle, 
whether  from  within  or  from  without, 
causes  its  thickening. 

RUSTIC  STRUCTURES  are  pleas- 
ing in  recluse  portions  of  the  pleasure 
J  ground,  if  this  style  be  confined  to  the 
brmation  of  either  a  seat,  or  a  cottage; 


herbaceous  perennial.  Seeds.  Com- 
mon soil. 

SACCOLABIUM.  Ten  species. 
Stove  orchids.  Peat^  potsherds,  and 
wood 

SACRED  BEAN.    NOumHum. 

SAFFRON.     Crocu$  saiivm. 

SAGE.    Salvia  officinalis 

Varietin.  —  The  Common  Green ; 
Wormwood;  Green,  with  variegated 
leaves;  Red,  with  variegated  leaves; 
Painted  or  Parti-coloured:  Spanish  or 
Lavender  leaved  ;  and  Red. 

Soil  and  Situution,-^K  dry  mode- 
rately fertile  soil  is  best  suited  to  their 
growth,  in  a  sheltered  situation. 

Propagatian. — By  Cuttings^ — These 
may  be  either  of  the  preceding  or  same 
year's  growth  ;  if  of  the  first,  plant  in 
April,  but  if  of  the  latter,  not  until  the 
close  of  May  or  middle  of  June.  The 
shoots  of  the  same  year  are  usually  em- 
ployed, as  they  more  readily  emit  roots, 
and  assume  a  fVee  growth.  The  out- 
ward and  most  robust  shoots  should  be 
chosen^  and  cut  from  five  to  seven 
inches  in  length.  All  but  the  top 
leaves  being  removed;  insert  by  the 
dibble  almost  down  to  these,  in  rows 
sii  inches  apart  each  way,  in  a  shady 
border,  and  during  moist  weather, 
otherwise  water  must  be  given  imme- 
diately, and  repeated  occasionally,  until 
they  have  taken  root.  When  the  plants 
thus  raised  have  an  appearance  of  spind- 
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ling,  or  ran  up  to  flower,  the^  are  to  be 
topped  to -induce  laterals.  In<  the  an- 
tunin>  if  they  have  attained  a  tolerably 
shrubby  grofwtl),  otherwise  not  until  the 
succeeding  spring,  remove  to  their  final 
stations;  being  taken  up  with  as  little 
injury  as  possible  to  the  roots,  and 
planted,  if  in  a  bed  in  rows  two  feet 
apart  each  way. 

By  Slips.-^When  there  are  rooted 
slips,  they  iriay  be  tal^en  dflf  separately, 
with  their  fibrous  roots  still  pertaining, 
or  the  whole  plant  may  be  taken  up  and 
divided  into  as  many  separate  slipf  as 
can  be  furnished  with  roots.  These 
may  be  planted  both  in  spring  and  au- 
tumn, but  the  first  season  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. Set  out  at  once  where  they  are 
to  remain. 

By  Seed  is  the  most  preferable  mode, 
the  plants  affording  finer  flavoured, 
larger  and  greater  abundance  of  leaves, 
than  those  raised  by  other  modes.  Sow 
in  April,  in  a  bed  of  rich  light  earth,  in 
drills  half  an  inch  deep,  and  six  inches 
apart.  The  plants  soon  make  their  ap- 
pearance, and  when  two  or  three  inches 
nigh,  thin  to  half  a  foot  apart,  and  those 
removed  prick  out  at  a  similar  distance. 
In  the  autumn  or  succeeding  spring,  as 
the  plants  are  strong  or  weak,  remove 
them  to  ^eir  final  stations. 

After-CuUure. — During  their  future 
existence,  keep  constantly  clear  of 
weeds.  The  decayed  flower-stalks, 
stunted  branches,  &c.,  remove  in  early 
winter  and  spring,  and  the  soil  of  the 
beds  slightly  turn  over.  All  irregular 
growth  may  be  corrected  during  the 
spring  and  summer.  When  the  plants 
have  continned  two  or  three  years,  a 
little  dry,  well  putrefied  dung  may  be 
turned  in  during  early  spring  with  con- 
siderable advantage.  A  due  attention 
to  the  mode  of  gathering  has  no  small 
inflqence  in  keeping  the  plants  healthy 
and  vigoroQS.  The  tops  ought  never  to 
be  cropped  too  close,  so  as  to  render 
the  branches  naked  or  stumby.  This 
should  be  especially  attended  to  in  au- 
tumn and  winter.  During  this  last  sea- 
son, they  are  less  liable  to  be  injured 
by  severe  frost,  if  kept  with  a  full  re- 
gular head.  If  appearance  is  (consider- 
ed, fresh  plants  must  be  raised  every 
three  or  four  years.  For  drying,  the 
shoots  and  leaves  may  be  gathered  any 
time  in  summer  before  the  plants  flower, 
which  they  do  in  July. 

To  obt<dn  Seed,— Two  or  three  of  the 


finest  plants  of  two  years'  growtb  m««t 
be  lefl,  not  nearer  to  each  other  tham 
four  feet,  and  when  the  plants  begin  to 
flower,  a  plentifiil  watering  givea,  and 
repeated  every  other  day  until  the  seed 
has  attained  its  full  growth.  When 
perfectly  ripe,  the  plants  being  palled 
up,  and  completely  dried,  thej  easalj 
shed  their  seed  if  struck  on  the  floor. 

SAGITTARIA.  Fifteen  species. 
Hardy,  halAhardy,  stove  and  green- 
house aquatic  perennials.  DirisioB. 
Loamy  soil. 

8AGUS.   Four  species.   Sto^pali 
Sandy  loam  and  a  strong  moist  heat. 

ST.  ANDREW'S  CRO^S. 
Cmx  Andrea, 

ST»  BARNABY»S  THISTLE. 
taurea  eolttitialU, 

8AINTF0IN.     OndbrychU. 

ST.  JOHN»S  WORT.    Hypericum. 
"  ST.  MARTIN'S    FLOWER.      AI»- 
tr^meria  floe-Martini, 

ST.  PETER'S  WORT.  Hypericum 
Aecyron, 

SALADING.    See  the  following : 


Horse  Radish. 

Lettuce. 

Mint. 

Mustard. 

Onions., 

Purslane. 

Radishes. 

Rape. 

Scurvy  Grass. 

Succory. 

Watercress.. 

Wood  Sorrel. 


American  Cress. 

Beet  Root. 

Borage. 

Bornet. 

Celeriac. 

Celery. 

OherviU 

Corn  Salad. 

Cress. 

Dandelion. 

Endive. 

Finochio. 

Garden  Rocket. 

SALICORNIA.  Six  species.  Hardy 
and  green-house  evergreen  shrubs  and 
creepers.  Hardy  annuals  and  halP* 
hardy  perennials.  Seeds  or  division. 
Common  soil. 

SALISBURIA  adiantifolia.  Maiden 
Hair  Tre^.  Hardy  decidnoos  tree. 
Layers.  Common  soil.  **  The  Salis- 
buria  is  a  native  of  Japan  and  China, 
and  fbrms  a  large  tree  in  its  native 
country.  Bunge,  who  accompanied  the 
Russian  mission  to  China,  states,  that 
he  saw  one  with  a  trunk  nearly  forty 
feet  in  circumference.  Mr.  London 
says,  the  tree  grows  with  considerable 
rapidity  in  the  climate  of  London,  and 
has  attained  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty 
feet,  in  as  many  years.  The  longevity 
of  the  Salisbofia  promises  to  be  great, 
as  the  largest  trees  in  England  oontinae 
to  grow  with  as  much  vigour,  as  whea 
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Bewly  planted.    The  higheittree  there, ,  Bavoor  is  that  of  oysttr  patties.— il6«r- 
plaoted    in  1767,  was,  in  1838,  above   crombie.    Hovey^t  Mag, 


■ixtj  feet. 

**  It  was  introduced  into  the  United 
States,  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  1784,  and 
the  tree  now  growing  at  the  Woodlands, 
near  Philadelphia,  is,  doubtless,  the 
one  then  imported.  A  specimen  at  the 
Landreth  Nurseries,  when  planted  is 
unknown,  has  attained  the  height  of  60 
feet  and  continues  in  fine  health.  There 
is  also  one  of  considerable  sise  in  the 
Mall,  at  Boston."— Con^.  Florist, 

SALIX.  The  Willow.  One  hundred 
and  eightj-five  species.  Hardj  decidu- 
ous shrubs  and  trees.  Cuttings.  Swampy 
soil. 

SALMEA.  Two  species.  StoTe 
evergreen  twiners.  Young  cuttings. 
Light  rich  soil. 

8ALPIGLOSSIS  9invata,  and  its  va- 
rieties.  Hardy  snd  green-house  annuals 
and  biennials.    Seeds.    Peat  an4  loam. 

SALS  A  FY.    Tragqpogonporrifoliui, 
SoU, — This  should  be  light  and  mode- 
rately fertile.    At  the  time  of  sowins 
trench  it,  turning  in  a  little  manure  with 
the  bottom  spit  only. 

Soto  in  March  add  Apcil,  in  an  open 
Mtnation  to  remain,  in  shallow  drills, 
nine  inches  asunder,  scatter  the  seeds 
thinly,  and  cover  them  half  an  inch 


three  inches  high,  thin  and  weed  them, 
leaving  them  ten  inches  asunder,  rer 
petting  the  weeding  as  may  be  required 
daring  the  summer  and  during  very  dry 
weather,    watering    occasionally  very 
plentifully,  and  if  half  an  ounce  oi  guano 
is  added  to  each  sallon  of  water  it  will 
he  very  beneficial.    This  is  all  the  cul- 
tore  they  require.    They  will  have  large 
roots  by  September  or  October ;  when 
yon  may  begin  taking  them  up  for  use ; 
tnd  in  November,  when  the  leaves  be- 
gin to  decay,  a  quantity  may  be  pre- 
served in  sand  for  use  in  time  of  severe 
ftost ;  bnt  those  left  in  the  ground  will 
ttot  be  injured.    In  spring,  when  those 
remaining  in  the  ground  begin  to  vege- 
tate, the  shoots  when  a  few  inches  high 
nay  be  cut  for  use  as  asparagus,  being 
excellent  when  quite  young  and  tender. 
Soffer,  however,  always  a  few  plants  to 
mn  up  to  stalk  every  spring  to  produce 
seed. 

The  best  mode  of  cookinff  the  roots 
is  to  boil  and  mash  them,  form  them 


SALTPKTRE.   See  Salts,— JV«rfl<« 
of  Potash, 

SA^TS.  The  day  has  long  passed 
when  it  was  disputed  whether  any  saline 
bodies  are  promotive  of  the  growth  of 
plants.  It  is  now  determined  that  some 
plants  will  not  even  live  without  the 
means  of  procuring  certain  salts.  Bo* 
rage,  the  nettle,  and  parietaria  will  not 
exist  except  where  nitrate  of  potash  is 
in  the  soil ;  turnips,  lucerne,  and  some 
other  plants  wUi  not  succeed  where 
there  is  no  sulphate  of  lime.  These 
are  facts  that  have  silenced  disputation. 
Still  there  are  found  persons  who  main- 
tain that  salts  are  not  essential  parts  of 
a  plant's  structure;  they  assert  that 
such  bodies  are  beneficial  to  a  plant  by 
absorbing  moisture  to  the  vicinity  of  its 
roots,  or  by  improving  the  staple  of  the 
soil,  or  by  some  other  secondary  mode. 
This,  however,  is  refuted  by  the  fiict 
that  salts  enter  as  intimately  into  the 
constitution  of  plants  as  do  phosphate 
of'  lime  into  that  of  bones,  and  carbo- 
nate of  lime  into  that  of  egg-shells. 
They  are  parf  of  their  very  fabric,  uni- 
versally present,  unremovable  by  ednl- 
coration  however  long  continued,  re- 
maining after  the  longest  washing,  and 
always  to  be  found  in  the  ashes  of  all 


deep.    When  the  plants  are  np  two  or  J  i^nd  of  any  of  their  parts,  when  sub- 


jected to  incineration.  Thus  Saiissure 
observes  that  the  phosphate  of  lime  is 
universaily  present  in  plants.— A<r  la 
Veget.  c.  8.  s.  4. 

The  tap  of  all  trees  contains  acetate 
of  potash;  Beet-root  contains  malate 
and  oxalate  of  pota^,  ammonia  and 
lime ;  Bhvbarb^  oxalate  of  potash  and 
lime;  Horu-radishf  sulphur;  Atpara- 
gU8y  super-malates,  chlorides,  acetates, 
and  phosphates  of  potash  and  lime ; 
Potatoes,  magnesia,  citrates  and  phos- 
phates of  potash  and  lime ;  Jerusalem 
Artichoke,  citrate,  malate,  sulphate, 
chloride,  and  phosphate  of  potash; 
Oar  lie,  sulphate  of  potash,  magnesia, 
and  phosphate  of  lime;  Oeraniums, 
tartrate  of  lime,^hosphates  of  lime  and 
magnesia ;  Pens,  phosphate  of  lime  ; 
Kidney  Beans,  phosphate  of  lime  and 
potash  ;  Oranges,  carbonate,  sulphate, 
and  muriate  of  potash;  Apples  and 
Pears,  malate  of  potash ;  Grapes,  tar- 
trate of  lime ;  Capsicums,  citrate,  mo- 
riate,  and  phosphate  of  potash ;  Oak, 


lAto  cakes  and  fry  them  in  batter.   The  carbonate  of  potash ;  and  the  LUae, 
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nitrate  of  potash.  Let  no  one  fancy 
that  the  salti  are  a  very  triTial  propor- 
tion bf  the  fiibric  of  plants.  In  the 
Capeicnm,  they  constitute  one-tenth  of 
its  froit ;  of  carrot  mice,  one-bundredth; 
of  Rhubarb,  one-eleyenth  ;  of  Potatoes, 
one-twentieth ;.  whDst  of  the  seed  of  the 
Jdthotpermum  <]0ieinaU,  they  actually 
constitute  more  than  one-naif.  Their 
constituents  are  as  follows  .— 

Carbonate  of  lime    .    .    .  43.7 

SUica 16.6 

Vegetable  matter,  phos->  «Qg 
phate  of  lime,  &c.    .     ) 
These  amounts  are  nearly  as  much 
of  earthy  saline  matters  as  exist  in  hu- 
man bones ;  but  if  we  turn  to  the  mar^ 
row,  it  only  contains  one-twentieth  of 
ealine  matters;  the  blood  only  one- 
hundredth;    muscle,  only   one-thirty-' 
fourth  ^  yet  no  one  will  argue  that  these 
saline  constituents,  though  smaller  than 
those  in  vegetables,  are  trivial  and  un- 
important. 

Saline  manures  are  generally  bene- 
ficial, and  often  essential.  An  import* 
ant  consideration,  therefore,  is  ooni 
tained  in  the  answer  to  the  query— so 
often  put.  How  should  saline  manures 
be  applied  t  Our  answer  is,  that,  when 
practicable,  they  ought  to  be  in  very 
small  quantities  and  frequently,  during 
the  time  of  the  plant^s  growth.  No 
plan  can  be  worse  than  soaking  seed  in 
a  saline  solution,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  such  salt  to  the  plant  of  which  it 
will  be  the  parent.  It  is  soddening  the 
embryo  with  a  superflui^  totally  use- 
less to  it,  and  if  il  does  not  injure  the 
germination,  it  will  be  most  probably 
washed  away  before  the  roots  begin  to 
absorb  such  nutriment  For  the  mode 
in  which  saks  are  beneficial  to.  plants, 
wee  Manures 

Common  8dlt» — Chloride  of  sodium, 
applied  in  the  spring  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  bushels  per  acr^  has  been  found 
Teiy  beneficial  to  asparagus,  broa'd 
beans,  lettuces,  onions,  carrots,  pars- 
neps,  potatoea,  and  beets.  Indeed  its 
properties  are  so  generally  useful,  not 
only  as  promoting  fertility,  but  as  de- 
stroying slugs,  &c.,  that  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  sow  Uie  whole  garden  every 
March  with  this  manure,  at  the  rate 
above  specified.  The  flower  garden  is 
included  in  this  recommendation;  for 
some  of  the  best  practical  gardeners 
recommend  it  for  the  stock,  hyacinth, 
amaryllis^  izia,  anemone,  colohioom, 


narcissus,  ranunculus,  fcc. ;  and  in  the 
fruit  garden  it  has  been  found  beneficial 
to  almost  every  one  of  its  tenants,  espe- 
cially the  cherry  and  apple.  On  lawns 
and  walks  it  helps  to  drive  away  worms, 
and  lo  destroy  moss. 

Ammonia. —  The  salts  of  ammonia 
are  highly  stimulating,  and  afiVNil  by 
their  ready  decomposition,  abaadant 
food  to  plants.  The  dungs  of  animals 
are  fortilizing  exactly  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  ammonia  in  thoa.  Tb^ 
only  care  reouired  is  not  to  apply  them 
too  abundantly.  Half  an  ounce  to  eadi 
gallon  of  water,  given  at  the  most  twice 
a  week,  is  a  good  recipe  for  all  the  ani« 
mohiacal  salts.  The  ammoniacal  gas 
liquor  at  the  rate  of  one  pint  to  two 
gajlons'of  water,  is  highly  benc6cial  to 
spinach  and  grass. — Card,  Chron, 

Phosphate  qf  Ammonia  has  been  ap> 
plied  with  advantage  to  cress. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia.^'Thiuy  and  tho 
■Titrate  of  ammonia,  have  proved  bene- 
ficial to  potatoes  in  Scotlaad.  A  writer 
in  the  FloricuUural  Cabkut  esys,  that 
having  obtained  a  pailfol  of  gaa  liqnor, 
he  dUKted  it.  witn  water,  and  added 
seme  sulphuric  acid,  thus  forming  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and 
watered  with  it  in  October,  a  bed  (twen- 
ty feet  lopg  by  four  feet  two  inebee 
wide)  destined  to  be  planted  with  Ra- 
nunculuses. They  Uoomod  very  strong 
in  this  bed,  some  of  the  flower-stoss 
were  two  feet  high ;  the  blooms  averag- 
ing between  three  and  four  inches  in 
diameter;  the  roots  also  lifked  largo 
and  clean. — Flor,  Cab. 

Chalk  may  be  applied  in  lar|^  qnan- 
tities,  twenty  or  thirty  tons  per  acre,  to 
render  a  light  siliceous  soil- more  re- 
tentive or  a  heavy  soil  more  open.  Its 
basis,  lime,  enters  into  the  compositMa 
of  most  plants  in  some  state  or  combi- 
nation. It  is  very  fkr  from  immaterial 
where  this  mineral  is  obtained  from  to 
improve  the  staple  of  oureoils.  Those 
chalks  which  are  merely  carbonate  of 
lime,  with  a  trace  of  oxide  of  iron,  are 
uneaceptionable ;  but  there  are  soao 
which  contain  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
these  are  very  much  to  be  preferred. 
Mr.  Brande  states  the  chalk  of  Brighton 
to  be  thus  constituted. 

Carbonate  of  lime  . 


magnesia 


Phosphate  of  lime 
Oxides  of  iron  and  mangan 
Alumina  and  silica  . 


98.67 
0.3S 
0.11 
0.14 
0.80 
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If  the  chalk  is  to  be  bnrot  into  lime 
before  it  is  applied,  care  should  be 
taken  that  it  does  not  contain,  like  some 
ofthe  Yorkshire  chalks,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  carbonate  of  magnesia.  Mag- 
nesia remains  long  in  a  caustic  stste, 
and  has  been  found  injurious  to  the 
plants  to  which  it  has  been  applied.    ^ 

Chloride  of  Lime  gradually  gives  out 
a  portion  of  its  chlorine,  and  is  con- 
verted into  muriate  of  lime,  a  very  de- 
liqoescing  salt,  which  can  hardly  exist 
in  any  soil,  however  light,  without 
keeping  it  moist;  and  its  nauseous 
odour  may  be  fbund  to  keep  off  th^ 
attacks  of  the  fly,  and  other  vermin.  A 
solution  containing  one  ounce  in  five 
gallons  of  water,  if  said  to  destroy  the 
aphis  and  the  caterpillar,  if  poured  over 
the  trees  they  infest. 

Gm  lame  is  a  hydro-sulphuret  of  lime, 
with  a  little  ammonia.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent manure,  especially  to  aabba];es, 
turnips,  cauliflowers,  and  brocoli,  dug 
in  at  the  time  of  planting  or  sowing. 
If  sown  over  the  sur&ce  at  the  time  of 
ifwerting  the  crop,  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
bushels  per  acre,  it  will  efi*ectually 
drive  away  the  turnip-fly,  slug,  &c. 

Gypntm^  or  Plaster  of  Paris,  is  sul- 
phate of  lime,  composed  of 

Sulphuric  acid     ...        43 

Lrtne  .....        33 

Water         ....        22 

It  has  been  found  very  useful  as  a 
top  dressing  to  lawns,  and  dug  in  for 
turnips  and  potatoes.  Three  hundred 
weight  per  acre  is  abundance. 

Nitratet  of  Potash  (Saltpetre),  and  of 
Soda  (Cubic  Petre),  have  been  found 
beneficial  to  carrots,  cabbages,  and 
lawns.  One  pound  to  a  square  rod  of 
ground  is  a  sufficient  quantity.  Both 
these  nitrates  have  been  found  bene- 
ficial to  potatoea  in  Scotland.  Mr. 
Murray  says  that,  from  1810  down  to 
the  present  time,  he  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  watering  pinks  and  carnations 
with  solutions  of  these  two  nitrates, 
and  the  benefit  has  been  uniform  and 
eminent  in  promoting  their  luxuriance. 
--Gard.  Gaz. 

They  have  also  been  given  in  solu- 
tion with  great  benefit  to  lettuces, 
eelery,  fuchsias,  and  dahlias.  One 
pound  to  twelve  gallons  of  water. 
Nitrate  of  Soda  destroys  slugs. 

Photphate  of  lAtHfe. — The  importance 
of  bones  and  other  manures  containing 
phosphoric  salts  as  a  general  manure, 
34 


is  further  sustained  by  the  experiments 
of  Dr.  Jackson,  the  American  chemist. 
He  found  phosphates  in  peas  and  beans 
of  various  kinds,  in.  pumpkin  seeds, 
chestnuts,  potatoes,  raspberries,  and 
turnips.    See  Bones, 

Super-Phosphate  of  Lime. — Chrysan- 
themums were  much  increased  in  vi- 
gour when  watered  with  a  solution  of 
this  salt  in  the  Chiswick  Garden,  at  the 
end  of  July.  It  is  thought,  if  the  appli- 
cation had  been  made  earlier,  the  be- 
nefit would  have  been  still  more  marked. 
Professor  Lindley  says  this  salt  seems 
to  have  a  beneficial  eflect  on  most 
plants,  and  that  it  may  be  applied  in 
different  proportions  without  the  least 
risk  of  injuring  the  plants. —  Gard. 
Chron, 

Heaths  appear  to  like  it.  The  best 
practical  nK>de  of  obtaining  super-phos- 
phate of  lime  for  manure,  is  to  pour 
one  pound  of  sulphuric  acid,  mixed 
with  one  pound  of  water,  upon  each 
two  pounds  of  bone  dust,  allowing  the 
mixture  a  week  to  complete  the  decom- 
position. Sulphate  of  lime  and  super- 
phosphate of  lime  are  the  result.  The 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  others  hove 
tried  this-  with  very  great  success  upon 
turnips.  It  being  in  a  liquid  form,  it 
must  be  mixed  with  earth  to  facilitate 
its  application,  or  else  be  applied 
through  the  rose  of  a  watering-pot. 

SALT  TREE.    Halimodendron, 

SALVIA.  See  Clary  and  Se^e, 
One  hundred  and  five  species.  The 
shrubby,  stove,  and  green-house  kinds, 
increase  by  cuttings ;  the  herbaceous, 
by  division;  the  annuals  an^  biennials, 
seeds.  Common  soil  suits  them  all. 
S.  patens  makes  a  splendid  bed.  The 
flower-spikes  should  be  cut  off*  for  a 
timCj  and  the  young  shoots  regularly 
pegged  down  till  they  nearly  cover  the 
bed,  when  the  flowers  will  be  produced 
so  numerously  as  to  form  one  mass  of 
intense  blue. — Gard.  Chron. 

Mr.  Vaux,  of  Ryde,  in  the  Ise  of 
Wight,  says,  that  there  <f  it  ripens  seeds 
perfectly  in  the  opeq  air.  Sow  it  in 
pots  in  autumn ;  put  the  pots  in  a  cool 
frame  protected  from  frost,  where  they 
mav  remain. during  the  winter.  In  the 
spring,  place  in  the  green-house  whea 
the  seedlii^grcome  up ;  and  in  the  early 
part  of  May,  bed  them  out ;  they  bloo;n 
beautifully  during  the  sumqner  and  au- 
tumn.   For  beds  they  are  snperior  to 
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cultiDgs,  Af  they  grow  dwarf  and  more 
baiby.»» — Gard.  Chron. 

8AMBUCUS.  EJder.  Seven  spe- 
cies and  many  varieties.  All  hardy. 
The  deciduoas  shrubby  kinds  are  iof 
creased  by  cuttings;  the  herbaceous 
perennials,  by  division.  They  will 
grow  in  any  soil.    See  Elder. 

SAMOLUS.  Three  species.  Green- 
house or  hardy  herbaceous  perennials. 
Division.  Common  soil,  and  a  rather 
moist  situation. 

S AMPU  [  REl  Crilhmum  marttimtm, 
though  a  native  of  the  sea-shore,  may 
be  cultivated  successfully  in  the  garden. 

Soil. — ^It  requires  a  sandy  or  gravelly 
soil,  and  the  north  side  of  a  wall. 

Propagation,  —  The  roots  may  be 
planted,  or  the  seed  sown,  in  April; 
the  only  cultivation  required  being  to 
keep  the  plants  free  from  weeds,  and. to 
water  it  about  twice  a  week  with  water 
containing  half  an  ounce  of  guano  and 
one  ounce  of  salt  per  gallon. 

SAMYDA.  Seven  species.  Stove 
evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings.  Loam  and 
peat. 

SAND  is  one  of  the  agents  most  fre- 
Quentlv  employed  by  the  gardener  in 
the  culture  of  potted  plants.    The  kind' 
roost  suitable  to  his  purpose,  is  either 
silver  sand,  or  drifl  river-sand,  both  of 
which  are  silica  nearly  in  a  state  of 
purity.    These  sands  being  very  slow 
conductors  of  heat,  and    affording  a 
ready  escape  for  superffuous  moisture, 
are  admirably  adapted  for    promoting 
the  rooting  of  cuttings,  and  prevteting 
the  damping-off  of  seedlings.    See  Pof- 
ting^  Soil,  and  Damping-^, 

"SAND  WOOD.  Bremontieraam^ 
mmcylon, 

S^NGUINAR.IA.  Two  spe- 
cies. ^  Hardy  tuberous-rooted  peren- 
nials. Division  or  seedk.  Sandy  loam 
or  peat. 

SANGUISORBA.  Burnet.  Eight 
species.  Hardy  herbaceous  perennials. 
Division,  seeds.  Connnon  soil.  See 
Burnet, 

SANSEVIERA.  Fourteen  species. 
Stove  herbaceons  perennials.  Suckers. 
Sandy  loam.     9.  cornea  is  hardy. 

SANTOLINA.  Five  species.  Hardy 
evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings.  Common 
«oil. 

SANVITALIA  procumbem.  Hardy 
trailing  annual.    Seeds.    Common  soil. 

SAPONARIA.  Soapwort.  Thirteen 
■pecies.    Haray  anniials  and  biennials, 


hardy  and  half-hardy  faerbeceous  peren- 
nials and  creepers.  Division,  seeds, 
and  also  by  young  cuttings  of  the 
branching  species.  Sandy  loam  and 
peat. 

SARACHA.  Three  species.  Hardy 
trailing^  annuals.  S.  vitcosa,  a  grees- 
house  deciduous  shrub,  is  increased  by 
cattings,  the  otherp  by  seeds.  Common 
soil. 

SARCANTHUS.  Six  species.  Stove 
orebids.  Cuttings.  Moss,  potsberds, 
and  wood,  and  a  moist  atmosphere. 

SARCOCAPNOS  enneapkylia.  Hardy 
herbaceous  perennial.  Seeds  or  cut- 
tings.   Common  soil,  rock  work. 

8ARC0CAUL0N.  Three  species. 
Stove  evergreen  shrubs.  Cattings. 
Loam,  peat,  leaf^moold,  and  sand. 

SARCOCEPUALUS  eseulemtm.  Stave 
evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings.  Loam,  peat, 
and  sand. 

SARCOLOBUS.  Two  species.  Stove 
evergreen  twiners.  Cattings.  Rick 
mould. 

8ARC0PHTLLUM  canMtnsu 
Green-house  evergreen  shrobs.  Young 
cuttings.     Loam,  peat,  and  sand. 

SARCOSTEMHA.  Two  species. 
Stove  evergreen  twiners.  Cattings. 
Sandy  loam. 

SARRACENIA.  Side  Saddle 
Flower.  Five  species.  Hal^hardy 
herbaceous  perennials.  Divisions.  Peat 
and  sphagnum.  They  require  a  close 
damp  atmosphere. 

SASSAFRAS.    Launt$  tanafroM. 

SATUREIA.  Savory.  Seven  spe- 
cies. Hardy  and  half-hardy  evergreen 
shrubs,  and  herbaceous  perennials.  S% 
hortensis  is  an  ^nual.  DiTision,  dips, 
cuttings,  seeds.  Dry  light  sandy  soU. 
See  Savory. 

SATYRIUM.  Eight  species.  Gree^ 
house  tuberous-rooted  orchids.  Divi- 
sion.   Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

SAURAUJA. ,  Two  species.  Stove 
evergreen  shrubs.  Ripe  cuttings.  Loam 
and  peat. 

SAUROGLQSSUM  elatvnu  Stove 
orchid.     Division.     Sandy  peat. 

S  A  US  SURE  A.  Twelve  species. 
Hardy  herbaceous  perennials.  Divisioa 
or  seeds.    Common  soil. 

SAUVAGEISIA.  Two  species.  Stove 
anonals.    Seeds.    Peat  and  loan. 

SAVORY.     Satureia, 

8.  montana,  winter  or  perennial  sa- 
vory. S.  hort€m$i$,  sanuner  or  annsal 
savory. 
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Ther  may   b«  fowti    io    the    open 
ground   in  spring.    In   the  latter  end 
of  March  or  in  April,  sow  the  seed  in 
a  light  rich  soil,  moderately  thick,  and 
rake    them  in   evenly;   the  seedlings 
soon  cone  np;  give  occasional  weed> 
ing,  and  thin  them  moderately,  and  they 
aay  either  remain  where  sown,  or  may 
be  truksplanted.      Obsenre,  however, 
of  the  Winter  Savo^,  that  when  the 
seedlings  are  about  two  or  three  inches 
high,  it  is  eligible  to  plant  oat  a  quan- 
tity of  the  strongest,  in  moist  weather, 
in  nnrsery  rows  six  inches  asunder,  to 
remain  till  September  or  spring  follow- 
log,  then  to  be  transplanted  with  balls 
ivhere  they  are  finally  to  remain,  in 
rows  a  foot  asunder.     Bat  the  Annual 
or  Summer  Savory  may  either  remain 
w^bere  sown,  thinning  the  plants  to  six 
or  eight  inches'  distance,  or  when  two 
inches  high  may  be  pricked  out  in  beds, 
in  rows  the  above  distance ;  in  either 
case  the  plants  will  become  useful  in 
Jane  or  July,  and   until  winter*     Or 
when  designed  to  have  the  Winter  or 
Summer  Savory  remain   where  sown, 
the  seeds  may  be  sown  in  shallow  drills, 
either  in  beds,  or  along  the  edge  of  any 
bed  or  border  by  way  of  an  edging. 

By  Sliptf  ^c, — In  the  spring  or  early 
part  of  summer,  the  Winter  Savory  may 
be  increased  plentifully  by  slips  or  cut- 
tings of  the  young  shoots  or  branches, 
five  or  six  inches  long ;  plant  them  with 
a  dibble,  in  any  shady  border,  in  rows 
six  inches  asunder,  giving  occasional 
waterings,  and  they  will  be  well  rooted 
by  September^  when  they  may  be  trans- 
planted. 

SAW-DUST  mixed  with  dung  of  any 
sort  speedily  decays,  and  forms  a  Yery 
valuable  manure.  In  one  instance,  the 
dung  of  four  rabbits  and  their  young 
ones,  saw-dust  in  their  hutches  being 
used  instead  of  strav^,  was  the  only 
manure  used  upon  one>quarter  of  an 
acre. — Gttrd.  Chron, 

SAW-FLY.    SeeAthalia, 

SAWS  for  garden  pruning  must  have 
a  donble  row  of  teeth,  to  obviate  the 
tendency  to  nip,  that  the  dampness  of 
green  wood  and  the  leverage  of  the 
branch  occasions.  One  with  a  very 
narrow  blade,  and  one  with  a  handle 
six  feet  long,  will  be  found  convenient. 
The  fkce  of  the  wound  made  by  a  saw 
should  always  be  cat  smooth  with  the 
knife,  otherwise  the  wet  lodging  on  its 


roagh  surfkce  occasions  decay.     See 
Bill. 

SAW-WORT.    Serrahda. 

SAXIFRAGA.  Saxifrage.  Ninety- 
two  species,  and  some  varieties.  Chief- 
ly hardy  herbaceous  perennials ;  a  (ew 
are  annuals,  and  some  half-hardy.^ 
Seeds.    Division.    Light  sandy  soil. 

SCABIOSA.  Seven  species.  Hardy 
herbaceous  perennials.  Seeds.  Com- 
jngn-soil. 

SCABIOUS.    Seabiota. 

SC^VA.  Hawk  Fly.  Of  this  genus 
there  are  several  species,  of  which  the 
most  common  are  S,  rib^i  and  S.  j>y- 
ragtri.  Wherever  aphides  are  abun- 
dant, whether  on  the  cabbage,  hop,  or 
elsewhere,  there  is  a  fieithv  green  mag- 
got. IChis  is  the  larva  of  a  hawk-fiy, 
and  should  be  left  undisturbed,  as  it  is 
a  voracious  destroyer  of  plant  lice.^ 
Oard,  Chron, 

SCMWOLk,  Eight  species.  Green- 
house herbaceous  perennials,  or  stove 
evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings.  Turfy 
loam,  peat,  and  sand. 

SCALLION.    See  CibauU, 

SCARES  are  but  very  inefficient  pro- 
tections ;  for  birds  soon  sit  on  the  very 
branches  which  bear  the  malkin.  To 
frighten  them  effectually,  it  is  best  to 
employ  boys,  f6r  the  short  time  scaring 
is  required.  Over  seed  beds  a  net  is 
the  best  protection ;  but  threads  taut- 
ened across  the  beds,  are  said  to  be 
equally  efficacious. 

SCARLET  POMPONE.  IMiumpom^ 
pcniwn, 

SCEPTRANTHES  DrumtTumdi.  Half:^ 
hardy  tuberouS-rooted  perennial.  Off- 
sets.   Rich  mould. 

SCHELHAMMERA.  Two  species. 
Green-house  herbaceous  perennials. 
Division.    Peat  and  loam. 

SCHIMIDELIA.  Five  species.  Stove 
evergreen  tree.  Ripe  cuttings.  Loam 
and  peat. 

SCHINUS.  Two  species.  Stove 
evergreen  tree  and  shrab.  Ripe  cut- 
tings.   Common  soil. 

SCHIZ^A.  Five  species.  Stove, 
green^house,  and  hafdy  herbaceous 
perennials.  Division  or  seeds.  Peat 
and  Idam.   ^  - 

8CHIZANDRA  eoceinea,  ■  Green- 
house evergreen  trailer.  Ripe  cut- 
tings.   Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

SCHIZANTHUS.  Six  species.  Har- 
dy annuals.-    Seeds.    Light  soil. 

SCHIZOMERIA  ovata,    Green-koof 
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evergreen  shrub.   Cattiiigs.    Lotm  and 
■andy  pent. 

SCHIZOPETALON  WalkeH.  Half- 
hardy  annual.  Seeds.  Loam,  peat, 
and  sand. 

SCHOMBURGHIA.  Three  species. 
Stove  orchids.  Division.  A  bJoek  of 
wood,  or  turfy  heath  mould  and  pot- 
sherds. 

8CH0TIA.  Five  species.  Stove  or 
green-house  evergreen  shrubs.  Cut- 
tings.    Loam  aiid  peat. 

SCHHADERA  cephalotes.  Stove 
evergreen  climber.  Cuttings.  Loam, 
peat,  and  sand. , 

SCURANKIA.  Two  species.  Stove 
and  half-hardy  herbaceous  perennials. 
Young  cuttings  or  division.  Loam, 
peat,  and  sand. 

SCUUBERTIA  grcmtoieiu.  Stove 
evergreen  twiner.  Cuttings.  Loam, 
peat,  and  sand. 

SCIARA.  A  genus  of  Midges.  S. 
fyri.  Small  Pear  Midge.  8.  Schmid- 
fttfr^«rt,  Large  Pear  Midge.  When' a 
fallen  pear  is  cut  open,  it  is  often  found 
core-eaten,  and  with  a  brown  powder 
marking  the  progress  of  the  assailant. 
This  is  caused  by  the  larva  o^  these 
insects.  The  midges  appear  early  in 
July.  M.  KoUar  says,  that  the  small 
pear  midge  has  club-shaped  hal teres,, 
the  club  dark  brown,  and  the  stem 
whitish.  When  alive,  the  abdomen  is 
of  a  lead  colour,  with  black  wings. 
The  head  and  thorax  are  black,  as  are 
also  the  antenna ;  the  palpi  are  of  a 
pale  yellow,  the  feet  whitish,  and  the 
tarsi  black. 

The  Large  Pear  Midge  appears 
about  the  same  time  fts  the  preceding. 
M.  KoUar  thus  describes  it :  «  The 
female  is  little  more  than  a  line  long, 
and  half  a  line  thick,  also  much  larger 
than  thevsmaller  p^ar  midge  ]  the  male  is 
more  slender,  and  somewhat  ehortdr. 
The  antenne  are  blackish,  and  not  so 
long  as  the  body.  The  head  is  black 
and  shiniOg,  as  is  also  the  thorax  ;  the 
proboscis  ash-gray,  the  abdomen  of  the 
male  a  deep  biacfk,  that  of  the  female 
browner,  with  black  wings ;  the  anal 
point,  however,  is  quite  black.  The 
feet  ash-gray,  and  the  tarsi  and  wings 
black.  They  both  survive  the  winter, 
and  deposit  their  ^gs  in  the  blossom, 
when  it  opens,  in  early  spring.  The 
larva  eats  its  way  into  the  core  of  the 
young  firuit,  and  again  eats  ia  way  out 
at  one  side,  when  the  time  arrivea  for 


it  to  bury  itself  in  the  ground,  and  pass 
into  the  chrysalis  form.*' — Kollar. 

SCILLA.  Squill.  Thirty-one specie«« 
and  many  varieties.  All  bulbous  per- 
ennials, and,  chiefly  hardy.  S.  brevi^ 
folia  is  a  green-house,  S.  imdiea  is  a 
stove  species.    Offiiets.    Light  soU« 

6CI0DAPHYLLUM.  Seven  species. 
Stove  or  green-house  evergreen  trees, 
shrubs,  and  climbers.  Cuttings.  Loam, 
peat,  and  sand. 

SCION  is  the  portion  of  the  branch 
selected  for  insertion  in  the  stock,  and 
destined  to  become  the  future  plant. 
The  following  directions,  given  by  Mr. 
Loudon,  embrace  all  the  information 
generally  applicable  to  the  subject. 
All  particular  directions  will  be  found 
under  the  title  of  the  plant  to  be  graft- 
ed from : — 

<*  Scions  are  generally  the  shoots  of 
last  summer's  growth,  from  the  outside 
lateral  branches  of  healthy  trees,  be- 
cause in  them  the  shoots  are  not  so 
robust  and  apt  to  run  -to  wood  as  in  the 
centre  and  top  of  the  tree,  nor  no  weak 
as  those  which  are  at  its  baee,  and  an- 
der  the  shade  and  drip  of  the  rest.  An 
exception  to  this  rule  is  to  be  found  in 
the  case  of  debilitated  trees,  where  the 
scions  should  be  taken  from  the  atrong- 
est  shoots.  The  middle  part  of  each 
shoot  makes  always  the  best  scion;  bvt 
long  shoots,  and  especially  where  the 
scion  is  of  a  rare  variety,  may  be  emt 
into  several  scions  of  four  or  six  inches 
in  length,  reserving  not  fewer  than  two 
nor  more  than  five  eyes  to  form  tlie 
future  head  of  the  tree. 

<<  Scions  should  be  cut  several  weclti 
before  the  season  for  grafting  arrives ; 
the  reason  is  that  grafting  may  most 
successfully  be  performed  by  aJlowing 
the  stock  to  have  some  advantage  oter 
the  graft  in  forwardness  of  vegetation. 
It  is  desirable  that  the  sap  of  the  stock 
should  be  in  brisk  motion  at  the  time 
of  grafting  ;  but  by  this  time  the  beds 
of  the  scion,  if  left  on  the  parent  tree, 
would  be  equally  advanced  ;  whereas, 
the  scions-  being  gathered  eariy,  the 
buds  are  kept  back,  and  ready  only  te 
swell  out  when  placed  on  the  stock. 
Scions  of  pears,  plums,  and  cherries 
are  collected  in  the  end  of  January  or 
beginning  of  February.  They  are  kept 
at  full  length,  sunk  in  dry  earth,  and 
out  of  the  reach  of  ftoat,  till  wanted, 
which  is  sometimes  from  the  middle 
of  February  to  the  middle  of  Mareh. 
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Fig.  151. 


SeioB*  of  applet  are  collected  anj  time 
ta  Febniarj,  and  put  on  from  the  mid- 
dle to  the  end  of  March.  The  Scions 
are  oaed  at  gathered*.*'-— fne.  Gard. 

It  it  qeite  true  that  the  scion  *<  over- 
rideth  the  stock  ;"— a  peach  scion  pro- 
dacen  its  peculiar  foliage,  fruit,  &c., 
thoagh  gnmed  upon  a  plum  stock  ;  yet 
tfM  stock  influences  the  hiibits  and  pro- 
duce of  the  scion.  Thus  an  apricot  is 
said  to  have  been  worked  on  a  ff reen- 
gage pinm,  and  a  quince  upon  tne  au- 
tamn  bergamot  pear;  the  apricot  be- 
came as  juicy  as  the  green-gage,  and 
ftr  naore  delicate ;  the  quince  was  much 
nore  tender,  and  leas  gritty.  See 
SreclcffaBd  GntfUng. 

SCISSORS  of  vari- 
ous sites  are  required 
by  the  gardener.  A 
pair  with  very  sharp 
and  pointed  blades  is 
required  for  cutting 
away  the  anthers  of 
flowers  in  hybrydlz- 
ing.  '  Stouter  pairs 
are  used  for  removing 
flower  stalks,  when 
the  petals  have  fallen 
from  roses,  &c.  Slid- 
ing pruning  scissors 
(Fig.  151)  are  em- 
ployed for  cutting  the 
ahootsofshrubs;  they 
are  powerful  instru- 
ments for  the  pur- 
pose.   See  Skean. 

SCLEROTHAMNUS  microphyllm. 
Green-house  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings. 
Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

SCOLOPENDRIUM.  Two  species, 
and  many  varieties.  Ferns.  Hardy 
herbaceous  perennials.  Seeds  and  di- 
vitioB.     Rock  work. 

8C0LYMUS.  Three  species.  8. 
maemlaiut  is  a  hardy  annual,  the  others 
hardy  herbaceoua  perenniala.  Division 
or  seeds.    Common  soil. 

8C0LYTUS.  A  genus  of  Beetles. 
8.  Juemorrhous,  small  Bark  Beetle,  at- 
tacks apple  trees  in  May,  making  fur- 
rows into  the  inner  bark  and  alburnum, 
where  it  deposits  its  eggs.  The  larvs 
continac  feeding  there  until  late  in  au- 
tumn. 

S.  dtttructoTy  elnt-destroying  Scoly- 
tos,  does  not  confine  its  ravages  to  the 
elm,  but  often  attacks  fruit  trees,  as  the 
plum. — KoUar. 


SCOPARIA  dtdcU,  Stove  annua}. 
Seeds.     Sandv  loam. 

SCOPOLIA"faritie/<<*a.  Hardy  herb- 
Bpeous  perennial.  Division.  L^ht  dry 
soil. 

SCOPULA  fofficalU,  Garden  Pebble 
Moth,  is  thus  accurately  described  by 
Mr.  Curtis :— **  The  perfect  insect  mea- 
sures rather  more  than  an  inch'  across, 
when  its  wings  are  eipanded.  The 
upper  pair  are  hazel-coloured,  with 
four  stripes,  two  of  which  are  distinct, 
and  the  other  faint;  the  under  wingt 
as  well  as  the  body  are  whitish,  and 
on  the  former,  near  the  centre,  there 
is  a  curved  brown  streak  and  another 
black  on  the  margin.  The  first  brood 
of  caterpillars  occurs  in  May,  and  tho 
second  in  the  autuma;  and  when  very 
numeroua  they  do  considerable  injury 
to  cabbages  and  plantations  of  horse- 
radish. The  caterpillar  is  eight  or  ten 
lines  long,  with  the  head  of  a  light 
brown  colour,  and  the  body  is  yellowish 
green,  with  black  longitudinal  atripes. 
Almoat'  the  only  method  of  deatroying 
these  caterpillars,  is  to  hand-pick  them, 
which,  from  their  small  size,  will  be 
very  tedious;  if,  however,  a  mat  or 
piece  of  linen  be  laid  under  the  infest- 
ed plants,  they  may  be  shaken  into  it, 
and  thua  a  great  number  be  collected 
in  a  short  time.»» — Gard,  Chron, 

SCORPION.     Genitia  scorpius. 

SCORPION  GRASS.    MyosotU, 

SCORPION  SRNNA.  Coronilla 

SCORZONERA.  Seventeen  specPet. 
Hardy  herbaceons  perennials.  S.  villosa 
is  a -biennial.    Seeda.    Common  soil. 

S.  hispaniea.  Common  Scorzonera. 
Though  a  perennial,  yet,  for  general 
use,  it  should  be  treated  as  an  annual. 
Sow  annually  in  any  open  light  spot  of 
ground,  the  latter  end  of  March  or  be- 
ginning of  April,  not  earlier,  lest  the 
plants  run  to  seed.  Trench  the  ground, 
and  with  the  bottom  spit  turn  in  a  little 
dung;  sow  in  shallow  drills,  twelve 
inches  asunder,  raking  the  mould  even- 
ly over  them  half  an  inch  deep.  The 
plants  will  rise  in  two  or  three  weeks. 
When  they  are  a  little  advanced  in 
growth,  let  them  be  thinned  and  clean- 
en  from  weeds  bv  hoeing.  Thin  the 
plants  to  ten  inches*  distance;  they 
will  grow  freely,  and  their  roots  con- 
tinue increasing  in  size  till  September, 
when  they  will  have  acquired  their  full 
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size,  discoverable  bj  their  leavM  be- 
ginning to  decaj. 

Tiie  roots  maj' either  remain  in  the 
ground,  to  be  dri^n  as  wanted,  or 
taken  wholly  up  in  autumn  when  their 
leaves  decajr,  and  preserved  in  sand  all 
winter. 

To  save  aead.— Let  some  of  the  plants 
remain  where  sown,  when  they  will 
shoot  up  in  the  spring,  and  produce 
plenty  oPseed  in  autumn. — Ahercrombie. 

SCOTCH  ASPHODEL.  To- 
fieldim  alpina, 

SCOTCH  LABURNUM.  Cytiwt  al- 
pintu. 

SCOTTIA.  Three  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Yoong  cut- 
tings.   Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

SCREEN.  All  cooling  is  occasioned 
either  by  the  heat  being  conducted  fr6m 
a  body  by  a  colder,'  which  is  in  contact 
with  it,  or  by  radiating  from  the  body 


cooled, though circnmstancesaccelerate  i  air. 


i  two  bodies  in  contact  with  eadi  oUiery 
the  greater  is  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  progress  towards  eqailibriam  goes 
on.  This  is  one  reason  why  a  tempera- 
ture of  32^,  with  a  brisk  wind  attending 
it,  will  injure  plants  to  a  &r  greater 
extent  than  a  temperature  many  de- 
grees lower,  with  a  still  atmoeplMre ; 
but  it  is  aid«d  by  the  operation  of  ano- 
ther law  of  heat,  viz.,'ihat  aenA»rm  bo- 
diea  convey  it  from  a  cooling  body,  as 
a  wall  or  a  tree,  by  an  actaaJ  change 
in  the  situation  of  their  own  particles. 
That  portion  of  the  air  which  ia  nearest 
to  the  cooling  body  is  expaadedy  and 
becoming  specifically  lighter,  aaceods, 
and  is  replaced  by  a  colder  portioA. 
This,  in  its,  turn,  becomes  heated  and 
dilated,  and  gives  place  to  another 
colder  portion.  And  thus  the  process 
goes  on,  until  the  cooling  body  is  re- 
duced to  the  aame  temperature  as  the 


or  retard  the  radiation ;  and  whatever 
checks  the  radiation  of  heat  from  a  body 
is  a  screen,  and  keeps  it  warmer. 

For  example,  a  thermometer,  placed 
upon  a  gran  plot,  exposed  to  a  clear 
sky,  fell  to  35^ ;  out  another  thermo- 
meter, within  a  few  yards  of  the  pre- 
ceding, but  with  the  radiation  of  the 
rays  of  heat  from  the  grass  checked  by 
no  other  covering  than  a  cambric  pocket 
handkerchief,  declined  no  lower  than 
42^.  No  difference  of  result  occurs 
whether  the  radiating  sur&ce  be  paral- 
lel or  perpendicular  to  the  horizon  ;  for 
when  the  mercury  in  a  thermometer, 
hung  against  an  openly  exposed  wall, 
fell  to 38^,  another  thermometer,  against 
the  same  wall,  but  beneath  a  web  of 
gauze  stretched  tightly,  at  a  few  inches 
distance,  indicated  a  temperature  of 
43®. 

These  results  explain  the  beneficial 
operation  of  apparently  such  slight 
screens  to  our  wall-fruit  when  in  blos- 
som. A  sheet  of  canvas  or  of  netting 
prevents  the  direct  radiation  of  heat 
from  the  wall ;  the  cooling  goes  on 
more  slowly,  and  is  not  reduced  to  that 
of  the  exterior  air  at  night,  before  the 
return  of  day  begins  to  re-elevate  the 
external  temperature. 

The  colder  the  body  surrounding 
another  body,  the  more  rapid  thtf  radia- 
tion from  the  latter ;  for  it  is  a  law  of 
heat  that  it  has  a  constant  tendency  to 
be  diffused  equally ;  and  the  greater 
the  diveraity  of  temperature  between  1  twelve  inches  from  the  wnlly  it  perati- 


In  a. still  atmosphere,  this  goes  en 
slowly ;  the  air  in  contact  with  the 
wall  and  tree  rises  very  gradually  as  it 
imbibes  warmth  from  them ;  but  if  there 
be  a  brisk  wind,  a  constant  current  of 
air  ait  the  lowest  temperature  then  oc- 
curring, is  brought  in  constant  contact 
with  them,  and  the  cooling  is  rapid,. in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  eqoilibriom 
just  noticed.  A  ahelter  of  netting,  or 
even  the  sprays  of  evergreens,  are  of 
the  greatest  service  in  preventing  the 
sweeping  contact  of  cold  air  at  such 
times.  Snow  is  a  good  shelter ;  it  pre- 
vents heat  radiating  from  plants ;  pro- 
tects them  from  the  chilling  Masts ;  and 
is  one  of  the  worst  conductors  of  heaC 
I  have  never  known  the  surfhce  of  the 
earth,  below  a  covering  of  snow,  colder 
than  32°,  even  when  the  temperatara 
of  the  air  above  has  been  2S^. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  yet  it  is 
nevertheless  true,  that  a  screen  is  more 
beneficial  in  preserving  the  temperv 
ture  of  trees,  when  from  three  to  six 
inches  from  them,  than  when  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  their  auHacea.  Whea 
a  woollen  net  was  suspended  fosr  in> 
ches <  from  the  wall  on  which  a  peach 
tree  was  trained,  the  thermometer  iUI 
very  slowly,  and  the  lowest  degre*  it 
reached  was  38®;  when  the  s:ime  screen 
was  twelve  inches  off,  it  fell  to  34^; 
and  when  drawn  tigbtiv  over  the  tree> 
it  barely  kept  above  3z°,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  exterior    air.      When  at 
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ted  the  too  free  circaJation  of  the  air; 
and  when  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  polished  bark  of  the  peach,  perhaps 
another  law  of  cooling  came  into  ope- 
ration. The  law  ia,  that  polished  aur- 
facea  radiate  beat  slowest.  Thus,  if 
two  glass  bottles,  equal  in  sise  and 
thickness  of  glass,  and  of  the  same 
ahape,  be  filled  with  warm  water,  and 
one  of  the  bottles  be  covered  with  an 
envelope  of  fine  muslin,  this  bottle  will 
fiTe  oat  heat  to  the  surrounding  air 
with  moch  greater  rapidity  than  the 
other  bottle;  so  that,  in  a  given  time, 
the  bottle  with  the  envelope  will  be 
Iband  colder  than  the  one  which  has 
■o  covering. 

Screens,  soch  as  the  preceding,  or 
die  slighter  agents,  spraya  of  ever- 
greens, placed  before  the  branches  of 
wali-trees  or  other  plants,  as  already 
noticed,  operate  beneficially  in  another 
way,  checking  the  rapid  passage'  of  the 
air  over  them :  such  passage  is  detri^ 
mental  in  proportion  to  its  rapidity,  for 
the  more  rapid  it  is,  the  greater  is  the 
amount  of  evaporation,  and,  conse- 
quently, of  cold  produced.  .Mr.  Daniell 
says,  that  "  a  surface  which  exhales 
one  hundred  parts. of  moisture  when 
the  air  is  calm,  exhales  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  parts  when  exposed  to 
a  moderate  breeze,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  parts  when  the  wind  is  high." 

During  all  high  winds,  but  especially 
when  blowing  from  points  varying  be- 
tween the  east  and  the  south,  for  they 
«re  the  driest  in  this  country,  the  gar- 
dener will  always  find  shelter  is  bene- 
ficial to  his  plants,  whether  in  blossom, 
or  with  fruit  in  its  first  stages  of  growth, 
fi>r  these  winds  caose  an  evaporation 
noch  exceeding  in  amount  the  supply 
of  moisture  afforded  by  the  roots. 

In  March,  such  shelters,  are  much 
required,  for  the  winds  are  then  violent 
and  dry  even  to  a  proverb ;  bat  it  is 
daring  the  days  of  its  successor,  April, 
that  sets  in  the  only  periodical  wind 
known  in  this  island.  It  comes  inter- 
mittingly,  and  with  a  variable  force 
from  points  ranging  from  east  to  north- 
east, and  is  one  of  the  most  blight- 
ing winds  we  have.  It  continues  until 
about  the  end  of  the  second  week  in 
May^  though  oflen  until  its  close  ;  and 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  the  tree,  dur- 
ing the  whole  period,  by  day  as  well 
as  by  night,  protected.  This  periodical 
wind  is.  occasioned,  probably,  by  Swe- 


den and  Norway  remaining  covered 
with  snow,  whilst  £ngland  is  some  20^, 
or  more,  warmer ;  and  an  upper  cur- 
rent of  warm  sir  is  consequently  flow- 
ing hence  to  those  countries,  whilst  a 
cold  under  current  is  rushing  hither  to 
supply  its  place.  This  wind,  and  its 
consequent  cold  weather,  is  so  regular 
in  its  appearance,  that  in  Hampshire, 
and  some  other  parts  of  England,  the 
peasantry  speak'  of  it  as  the  black  thorn 
winter,  that  bush  being  in  blossom  dur- 
ing a  part  of  its  oontinuance.^Princ. 
€f  Oard. 

Not  only  are  screens  required  for 
out-door  plants,  but  for  those  under 
glass  ;  and  Mr.  Paxton  is  quite  right  in 
saying,  that  '*  one  of  the  thinga  which 
should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind, 
and  more  especially  in  the  forcing  sea- 
son, is  the  most  effectual  meana  of  keep- 
ing up  the  requisite  temperature  in  the 
hot-houses  with  least  fuel ;  and  that,  in 
all  cases  where  practicable,  the  use  of 
external  coverings,  if  properly  used, 
will  render  strong  fires  in  a  great  mea- 
sure unneceasary.  Some  coverings  are 
used  at  Chatsworth  constantly  at  night, 
which  makes  fVom  ten  to  fifteen  degrees 
difierence  in  the  temperatures  of  the 
houses  whero  they  are  applied,  and  to 
maintain  which,  withdut  them,  would 
consame  three  times  the  quantity  of 
fuel  now  necessary." — Card.  Chron. 

For  wall-trees,  now  that  glass  is  be- 
come so  much  cheaper,  the  best  of  all 
screens  may  be  employed,  viz^,  glazed 
frames,  of  a  length  extending  from  the 
coping  of  the  wall,  to  the  surfiice  of 
the  soil,  about  two  feet  from  the  stems 
of  the  trees. 

SCREW  PINE.    Pandanut. 

SCREW  TREE.    Helictere$. 

SCROPHULARIA.  Figumrt.  Seven 
species.  Hardy  herbaceous  perennials. 
S.  vernaiiSf  a  biennial.  Seeds.  Light 
soil,  and  a  moist  situation. 

SCRUBBY  OAK.     LophiraqfHcana, 

SCURVY  GRASS.  CochUaria  officu 
nalis.  *'  This  vegetable  grows  sponta- 
neously on  the  sea  shores  of  England, 
and  is  also  found  in  the  interior.  It  is 
used  Kko  the  Cress,  and  occasionally 
mixed  with  corn  salad. 

<*  Sow  in  auiainn  and  manage  as  di- 
rected for  winter  spinach;  it  is  used 
during  the  winter  and  spring."— /2.  Reg. 

To  obtain  Seed, — A  few  plants  must 
be  left  ungathered  from  in  the  spring. 
They  will  run  up  to  flower  about  May, 
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mnd  perfect  their  leed  in  the  e^nrse  of  |  dang   most   be  tdded ;    bat  deesyed 
the  two  followriog  montha. 

SCUTELLARIA.  Twentj-teTen 
•pecies.  Hardy  harbaceoDS  perennials. 
S,  hvamlU  if  a  half-hardy.  S.  haomtn^ 
$i$,  a  stove  herbaceous  perennial.  Seeds 
and  division.  Comnion  soil.  The  shrub- 
by species  increase  by  young  cuttings. 

8CYPHANTHUS  grandiflortu  and 
elegans.  Hardy  twining  an noala.  Seeds. 
Sandy  loam. 

SCYTHE.  This  mowing  implement 
being  confined,  in  the  ganden,  to  cut- 
ting the  fine  short  grass  of  lawns,  re- 
quires to  be  much  sharper  than  that  be  obtained  with  greater  certaialj,  ytk 
used '  in  cutting  the  coarser  grasses, 
which  stand  up  more  firmly  to  the 
scythe.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the 
mowers  should  not  $core  the  grass,  that 


leaves  are  preferable^  and 
still  more  so.  Common  salt  is  a  very 
beneficial  application,  either  applied 
dry,  in  the  spring,  in  the  proportHW  of 
twenty  or  thirty  bnshels  per  acre,  or  by 
occcasional  waterings,  with  a  aoJvtioii, 
containing  four  ounces  in  the  gaJloa, 
round  every  atool  dtiring  th«  apriag. 
The  situation  cannot  be  too  open  mmi 
free  fVom  trees. 

Propagation  is  both  from  eead  and 
slips  of  the  root.  The  first  is  the  beet 
mode  ;  for,  althoogh  from  slips  it  any 


the  plants  ariaing  from  seed  are  tbe 
strongest  and  longest  lived.  Sow  ftiNa 
October  to  the  commencement  of  April; 
but  the  best  time  for  inserting  it  is 


is,  should  not  leave  the  mark  of  each  ;  during  January   or  Febmary.    Leave 


stroke  of  the  scythe,  which  has  a  very 
unsightly  appearance;  to  prevent  which, 
have  the  scythe  laid  out  rather  wider, 
an  inch  or  two  beyond  heel  and  toe, 
especially  for  very  short  grass ;  and  in 
mowing,  keep  the  point  rather  out,  and 
do  not  draw  that  part  too  fast  toward, 
gathering  the  grass  neatly  to  the  lefl  in 
a  range;  and  having  mowed  to  the  end 
of  the  swaith,  mow  it  lightly  back  again, 
to  trim  off  all  scores,  and  other  irregu- 
larities, unavoidably  lefl  the  first  time. 
•^Abercrombit, 

SEA-BUCKTHORN  Hippcpha, 
SEAFORTHIA  elegans.  Stove  palm. 
Seed.  Turfy  loam  and  sand. 
SEA-HEATH.  F>ankenia, 
SEA-HOLLY.  Eryngium. 
SEA-KALE.  Crambe  Maritima. 
Soil  and  8UwUion,-^A  light  mode- 
rately rich  soil^  on  a  dry  substratum, 
suits  it  bett,  though  in  any  dry  soil  it 
will  succeed.  A  bed  may  be  composed 
for  it  of  one-half  drill  sand,  one-third 
rich  loam,  and  one-third  small  gravel-, 
road  stuff  or  coal-ashes;  if  the  loam  is 
poor,  a  little  well-rotted  dung  or  de- 
cayed leaves  being  added.  The  soil 
most  be  deep,  so  that  the  roots  can 
penetrate  without  being  immersed  in 
water,  which  invariably  causes  their 
decay.  The  depth  should  not  be  l^ss 
than  two  feet  and  a  half;  and  if  not  so 
naturally,  worked  to  it  by  trenching. 
If  at  all  tenacious,  this  opportunity  may 
betaken  to  mix  with  itdrifl  or  sea-sand, 
so  as  to  reduce  it  to  a  friable  texture. 
If  wet  it  must  be  drained,  so  that  water 
never  shall  sUnd  within  three  feet  of 
the  surfaoe.    If  poor,  well  putrefied 


the  plants  where  raised  ;  and,  to  gaard 
against  failure,  insert  the  seed  in  patdft- 
es  of  six  or  twelve  seeds,  each  six 
inches  apart,  and  the  patches  two  feet 
asunder.  If  intended  for  transplantiag, 
the  seed  may  be  sown  in  drills  .twelve 
inches  asunder;  in  either  case  it  saasi 
not  be  buried  more  than  two  inches  be- 
low the  surface  ;  and  it  is  a  good  prac- 
tice, previoas  to  inserting  it,  lo  braise 
the  outer  coat  of  the  seed,  without  i»- 
juring  its  vegetating  power,  as  by  this 
treatment  the  germination  is  acccde- 
rated.  The  plants  will  in  general 
make  their  appearance  in  four  or  five 
months,  never  sooner  than  six  weeks ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  aeed  will 
sometimes  remain  twelve  months  be- 
fore it  vegetates. 

The  best  time  for  increasing  k  by 
slips  Is  in  March.  Rooted  sockera  any 
be  detached  from  established  plants ;  or 
4heir  roots,  which  have  attained  the 
thicknessof  the  third  finger,  be  cat  into 
lengths,  each  having  at  least  two  eyes. 
The  cuttings  must  Im  inserted  ia  an  a^ 
right  position,  two  or  three  inches  be- 
neath the  surface.  It  is  bast  to  plaat 
two  together,  to  obviate  the  daager  of 
failure,  at  tiTo  feet  apart,  to  remaia. 
Some  persons,  from  a  desire  to  save  a 
year,  recommend  yearling  plants  to  be 
obtained  and  inserted  in  Febmary  or 
March ;  but  as  the  shoots  ought  not  to 
be  cut  for  use  the  first  season  after 
planting,  the  object  is  not  attained,  for 
seedlings  may  be  cut  firom  the  seooad 
year. 

The  beds  should  be  laid  out  tbres 
feet  wide*  and  a  two  feet  alley  betwsca 
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every  two,  in  preference  to  the  plan 
■ootatimes  recoin mended  of  planting 
three  rows  in  beds  seven  feet  wide.  If 
the  months  of  Jane  and  Julj  prove  dry, 
the  beds  should  be  plentifall/  watered. 
The  seedlings  require  no  other  atten- 
tion, daring  the  first  summer,  than, to 
be  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  to  be  thin- 
ned to  five  or  six  in  each  patch.  When 
their  leaves  have  decayed  and  are  clear- 
ed away,  about  November,  they  must. 
be  earthed  over  an  inch  or  two  with  dry 
moald  from  the  alleys,  and  over  this 
aboQt  six  inches  depth  of  long  litter 
apread.  In  the  following-  spring  the 
Jitter  ia  to  be  raked  off,  and  a  linle  of 
the  most  rotten  dug  into  the  alleys. 
When  the  plants  have  perfectly  made 
their  appearance  they  most  be  thinned, 
leaving  the  strongest  plant,  or,  as  Mr. 
Bfaher  recommends,  the  three  strong- 
est, at  each  patch,  those  removed  being 
transplanted  at  simitar  distances  if  re- 
quired ;  but  it  most  be  remarked,  that 
those  transplanted  never  attain  so  fine 
a  growth,  or  are  so  long  lived.  In  the 
second  winter  the  earthing  must  be  in- 
creased to  five  or  six  inches  deep  over 
the  crowns,  and  the  covering  of  Ktter 
performed  as  before.  In  the  third 
spring,  the  litter  being  removed,- and 
some  dug  into  the  alleys,  as  before, 
about  an  inch  depth  of  drifl  sand  or 
coal-ashes  must  be  spread  regularly 
over  the  surface.  The  sprouts  may 
now  be  bleached  and  cut  for  use  ;  for,  if 
this  is  commenced  earlier,  the  stools 
are  rendered  much  less  productive  and 
much  shorter  lived.  In  November,  or 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  decayed,  the 
beds  being  cleared  of  them,  the  coating 
of  sand  or  ashes  removed,  and  gently 
stirred  with  the  asparagus-rork,  they 
must  be  covered  with  a  mixture  of  three 
parts  earth  frpm  the  alleys,  and  one  port 
of  thoroughly  decayed  leaves,  to  the 
depth  of  three  or  four  inches.  The 
msjor  part  of  this  is  to  be  removed  in 
the  foliewiog  sprin|,  the  beds  forked, 
and  the  covering  of  sand  renewed,  this 
roatine  of  cultivation  continuing  during 
the  existence  of  the  beds. 

The  above  course  is  the  one  also  pnr. 
sued  if  the  plants  are  raised  from  off- 
sets or  cuttings,  as  it  is  by  much  the 
bMt  practice  not  to  commence  cutting 
until  they  are  two  years  old. 
.  Blanching  may  commence  the  second 
spring  afler  sowing.  The  most  simple 
Biode  is  that  originally  adopted,  namely. 


to  cover  over  each  steol  sand  or  ashes 
to  the  depth  of  about  a  foot ;  the  shoots, 
in  their  passage  through  it,  being  ex- 
cluded from  the  light,  are  effectually 
bleached.  Dry  clean  straw  may  be 
scattered  loosely  over  the  plants  to 
effect  the  same  purpose.  But  pots  are 
by  much  to  be  preferred  to  any  of  these 
coverings.  Common  flower-pots,  of 
large  dimensions,  may  be  employed, 
care  being  taken  to  stop  the  hole  at 
the  bottom,  with  a  piece  of  tile  and  clay, 
so  as  to  exclude  every  ray  of  light ;  but 
those  suggested  by  Mr.  Maher  are  ge- 

Fig.  152. 


neral  ly  adopted .  They  are  of  earthen- 
ware, twelve  or  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter,  and  twelve liigb.  Mr.  Sabine 
improved  upon  them  by  making  the  top 
moveable,  which  prevents  the  trouble 
arising  from  the  escape  of  the  spread- 
ing shoots,  or  the  entire  removal  of  the 
dung  at  the  time  of  forcing.  Frames  of 
wicker  are  sometimes  employed,  being 
covered  with  mats  more  perfectly  to 
exclude  the  light.    See  Rhubarb, 

Previously  to  covering  the  atools  with 
the  pots,  &c.,  the  manure  laid  on  in  the 
winter  must  be  removed ;  and  the  ope- 
ration should  cbramence  at  the  close  of 
February,  or  at  least  a  month  before 
the  shoots  usually  appear,  as  the  shel- 
ter of  the  pots  assists  materially  in 
bringing  them  forward.  In  four  or  six 
weeks  after  covering  the  plants  should 
be  examined,  and  as  soon  as  they  ap- 
pear three  or  four  inches  high,  they 
may  be  cut;  for  if  none  are  taken  until 
they  attain  a  fuller  growth,  the  crop 
comes  in  too  mueh  at  once.  In  order 
to  prolong  the  season  of  production, 
Mr.  Barton  reoomroends  plants  to  be 
raised  annually,  so  that  every  year  a 
cutting  may  be  had  from  a  yearling 
crop,  which  come  in  much  later,  and 
consequently  succeed  in  production  the 
old  established  roots.  The  shoots 
should  be  cut  whilst  young  and  crisp, 
not  exceeding  five  or  six  inches  in 
height;  the  section  to  be  ro&de  just 
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within  the  ground,  but  not  bo  at  to  in- 
jure the  crown  of  the  root.  Slipping 
off  the  stalks  is  much  preferable  to  cut- 
ting. The  plants  may  be  gathered 
from  until  the  flower  begins  to  form, 
when  aH  covering  must  be  removed. 
If,  when  arrived  at  the  state  in  which 
brocoli  is  usually  cut,  the  flower  is  em- 
ployed as  that  vegetable,  it  will  be 
found  an  excellent  substitute.  When 
the  cutting  ceases,  all  covering  must 
be  removed,  and  the  plants  be  allowed 
to  grow  at  liberty* 

To  obtain  Seed, — A  stool,  which  has 
not  been  cut  from,  or  even  covered  at 
all  for  blanching,  must  be  allowed  to 
run  in  spring.  It  flowers  about  June, 
and  produces  abundance  of  seed  on 
every  stem,  which  ripens  about  the 
close  of  July,  or  early  in  August. 

Forcing. — ^To  force  sea-ka^e,  some 
estiblished  plants,  at  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober o^  early  in  November,^  being 
trimmed  as  directed  above  at  th«t  sea- 
son, and  the  bed  covered  with  a  mixture 
of  moderately  silled  light  earth,  and 
sand  or  coal  ashes,  two  or  three  inches 
deep,  each  stool  must  be  covered  with 
a  pot,  set  down  dose,  to  keep  out  the 
steam  of  the  dung ;  or,  bricks  or  planks 
may  be  placed  to  the  height  of  eight  or 
ten  inches  on  each  side  of  the  row  to 
be  forced,  and  covered  with  cross  spars, 
having  a  space  of  about  an  inch  between 
them.  The  dung  employed  must  be 
well  tempered  and  mixed  for  three 
weeks  betore  it  is  required,  or  for  four, 
if  mingled  with  leaves,  otherwise  the 
heat  is  violent|  but  transient.  When 
thus  prepared,  each  pot  is  covered  ten 
inches  thick  all  round,  and  eight  inches 
at  the  top.  The  heat  must  be  constant- 
ly observed ;  if  it  sinks  below  dO'',  more 
hot  dung  must  be  applied ;  if  above 
60^,  some  of  the  covering  should  be 
removed.  Unless  the  weather  is  very 
severe,  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  renew 
the  heat  by  fresh  linings;  when  the 
thermometer  indicates  the  'necessity,  a 
part  only  of  the  exhausted  dung  should 
be  taken  away,  and  the  remainder  mixed 
with  that  newly  applied.  In  three  or 
four  weeks  from  being  first  covered, 
the  shoots  will  be  fit  for  cutting,  and 
they  will  continue  to  produce  at  inter- 
vals for  two  or  three  months,  or  until 
the  natural  crops  come  in.  To  have  a 
succession,  some  should  be  covered 
with  mulch,  or  litter  that  is  little  else 


plants  from  cold,  will  caase  tb«in  to  be 
forwarder  than  tbe  natural  ground  ones, 
though  not  so  forward  as  those  under 
theliot  dung ;  and  by  this  means  it  may 
be  bad  in  perfection  from  Christmas  to 
Whitsuntide. 

It  also  may  be  forced  in  a  hot-bed. 
When  the  beat  moderates,  a  little  light 
mould  being  put  on,  three  or  four  jear 
old  plants,  which  have  been  raised  with 
as  little  injury  as  possible  to  tbe  roots, 
are  to  he  inserted  close  together,  and 
covered  with  as  much  earth  as  is  aaed 
for  cucumbers.  Tbe  glasses  must  be 
covered  close  with  double  mattiag  to 
exclude  the  light,  and  additional  cover- 
ing afforded  during  severe  weather. 
Sea-kale,  thus  forced,  will  be  fit  for 
cutting  in  about  three  weeks.  Instead 
of  frames  and  gi  asses,  any  constroc- 
tion  of  boards  and  litter  that  will  ex- 
clude the  light,  would  undoubtedly 
answer  as  well.  A  common  melon 
frame  will  contain  as  niany  as  are  capa- 
ble of  being  produced  in  two  drills  of 
twenty  yards  each,  and  with  only  one- 
third  the  quantity  of  dung.  To  keep  op 
a  regular  succession  until  the  natural 

? ground  crop  arrives,  two  three-light 
rames  will  be  suflScient  for  a  large 
family;  the  first  prefMired  about  the 
beginning  of  November,  and  tbe  second 
about  the  last  week  in  December. 
Another  mode  is,  on  each  side  of  a 
three-foot  bed  to  dig  a  trench  two  fiset 
deep,  the  side  of  it  next  the  bed  being 
perpendicular,  but  the  outer  side  slop- 
ing, so  as  to  make  it  eighteen  inches 
wide  at  the  bottom,  but  two  feet  and  a 
half  at  tbe  top.  These  trenches  being 
filled  with  fermenting  dung,  which  w 
course  may  be  renewed  if  ever  found 
necessary,  and  frames  put  over  the 
plants,  the  light  is  to  be  completely 
excluded  bv  boards,  matting,  &c. 
'  Unlike  the  generality  of  vegetables, 
the  shoots  of  forced  sea-kale  are  always 
more  crisp  and  delicate  than  those  pro- 
duced naturally.  Those  plants  wUI  sot 
do  for  forcing  a  second  time  which  have 
been  forced  in  frames ;  consequently  a 
small  bed  should  be  sown  every  year 
for  this  purpose,  so  that  a  succession  of 

Clants  may  be  annually  had,  they  net 
eing  used  until  three  years  old.  Some- 
times a  plant  will  send  up  a  flowet^ 
stalk;  this  must  be  immediately  cat 
away,  it  will  then  be  as  productive  as 
the  others.     But  those  plants  which  art 


than   straw;   this,    by   sheltering  ,the  j  forced  by  whelming  dung  over  the  pots. 
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mre  not  moch  detrimeated  for  the  oa- 
taral  ground  production  of  the  suoceed- 
ing  year.    When,  therefore,  they  have 
done  producinff,  all  covering  muat  be 
removed,  and  the  ground  dreaaed. 
S  E  A.  LA  VEND  ER.    Staticg. 
SEASIDE  GRAPE.     Coeeoloba. 
SEASIDE  LAUREL.  Xylophylla  la- 
tifoHa. 

SEATS  reouire  te  be  in  uniaon  with 
the  portion  of  the  pleaaure-groiinda  in 
which  they  are  placed.  In  ahady  re- 
tired apota,  they  may  be  made  of  the 
limba  of  treea,  (see  RmtiCt)  but  near  the 
booae,  or  among  the  parterres,  where  j 
trimneaa  ia  the  prevailing  characteristic, 
more  art  ia  deairable  to  be  apparent  in 
their  conatruction.  They  may  be  made 
of  wood,  and  ao  constructed  aa  to  abut 
up,  ao  that  the  aeat  ia  never  wet ;  and 
if  painted  annually  they  last  for  many 

yeara.  Made  of  iron, 
they  are  more  light 
in  appearance,  and  if 
painted  yearly  will 
not  iron-mould  dress- 
es which  rest  upon 
them.  Being  made 
of  open  work,  the 
wet  doea  not  rest 
upon  them,  and  they 
are  aoon  dry  even 
after  heavy  raina. 
The  following  (Figa. 
153,  154)  are  mi^e 
by  Messrs.  Dean,  King  William  Street, 
London. 

Fig.  154. 


Fig.  153. 


SEA- WEED.    See  Or  ten  Manurt. 

SEBMA.  Four  apeciea.  Green- 
houaeannnala.  Seeda.  Peat  and  loaln 
or  common  aoil.  | 

8ECAM0NE.  Three  apeciea.  Stove  , 
evergreen  twinera.  Cuttings.  Sandy  > 
loam. 

SECURIDACA.  Two  apeciea.  Stove  , 
evei^reen  twinera.    Cuttinga.    Loam, 
peat,  and  sand. 

SECURIGERA  coroniUa,  Hardy  an- 
Boal.    Seeda.    Common  aoil. 


SEDUM.  Siity-fonr  species.  Chiefly 
hardy  herbaceoua  perennials;  with  a 
few  annuals  and  bienniala.  Theae  lat- 
ter grow  well  on  rock  work,  and  in- 
crease by  seeda.  The  green-house  spe- 
cies increaae  by  partly  ripe  cuttinga; 
the  reat  by  cuttinga  or  diviaion.  Sandy 
loam,  or  loam  and  brick  mbbiab.  A 
few  are  evergreen  shrubs  and  creepera. 

SEED  ROOM.  AH  that  baa  been  aakl 
relative  to  the  Fruit  jRoom,  ia  applica- 
ble to  this:  everything  promotive  of 
decay  or  germination  is  to  be  avoided  ; 
and  if  one  relative  direction  more  than 
another  reqairea  to  be  urged  upon  the 
gardener,  it  ia  compriaed  in  these  words 
— keep  it  at  dry  as  po$$ibU :  the  room 
may  be  even  hot,  ao  that  it  ia  not  damp. 
Mr.  Forayth  aays,  that  <*  a  dry  room, 
hot  room,  or  aomething  very  nearly  re- 
aembling  a  alow  corn-kiln,  ia  eaaentially 
neoeasary  in  every  garden,  not  only  for 
aeeds,  but  also  for  all  other  articlea  re- 

3uiring  drought,  or  liable  to  injury  from 
amp,  auch  as  the  nets  and  bunting  for 
wall-treea  and  the  like ;  garden-mata ; 
glazed  lighta  in  wet  weather,  or  when 
washed  previous  to  painting ;  and  laat, 
though  not  the  leaat  neceasary,  the 
proper  drying  of  pot-berba,  a  procesa 
aeidom,  if  ever  properly  done.*'—- Gord. 
Chron, 

In  auch  a  room  should  be  a  neat  of 
very  ahallow  drawera  or  traya,  divided 
into  compartments,  each  holding  a  tin 
box  three  iachea  in  diameter,  and  on 
the  lid  of  each  a  label,  inacribed  with 
the  name  of  the  aeed.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement not  only  saves  the  seed,  but 
saves  the  gardener'a  time,  eapecially  if 
the  aeeda  are  arranged  alphabetically 
in  the  drawera. 

SELAGO.  ISighteen  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttinga. 
Loam,  peat  and  sand. 

SELFHEAL.    Prunella. 

SEMPERYIVUM.  Houae-Ieek. 
Thirty  apeciea.  Green-house  evergreen 
ahrubs,  annuals,  and  biennials ;  and 
hardy  a^d .half  hardy  herbaceoua  peren- 
nials. The  green-houae  evergreena  in- 
creaae by  partly  ripened  euttings,  and 
require  a  mixture  of  sandy  loam  and 
brick  rubbish.  The  hardy  kinda  increase 
by  oflbets,  and  erow  on  rocka  or  walla. 
The  annuals  and  biennials  increase  by 
seed. 

S  E  N  A  C I  A.  Two  species.  Stove 
evergreen  shrubs.  Ripened  cuttings. 
Light  rich^oil. 
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8ENECILLIS.  Two  vpecies.  Hardy 
herbaceous  pereiDiala.  Difision.  Light 
rich  soil.  r 

SENECIO.  Fiftjr-eight  epeciea.  Har- 
dy herbaoeooa  perenniara  and  annuals, 
and  green<4iouse  evergreen  shrubs.  The 
latter  increase  by  cuttings,  and  require 
a  light  rich  soil.  The  hardy  kinds  in- 
crease by  division,  the  annuals  and 
biennials  by  seed.  Common  soil  suits 
both  the  last-named  species. 

SENSITIVE  FERN.  OnocUa  SensU 
bUi*. 

SENSITIVE  PLANT.  Mimota, 
There  are  several  plants,  however,  be- 
sides the  mimosa  which  give  evidence 
of  being  sensitive.  The  Venus  Fly  Trap 
(Diofuta  fmucifuHa)  has  jointed  leaves, 
which  are  furnished  on  their  edges  with 
a  row  of  strong  prickles.  Flies,  attract- 
ed by  honey  which  is  secreted  in  glands 
on  their  surface,  venture  to  alight  upon 
them.  No  sooner  do  their  legs  tonch 
these  parts  than  the  side»of  the  leaves 
spring  up,  and  locking  their  rows  of 
prickles  together,  squeeze  the  insects 
to  death.  The  ^ell-known  sensitive 
plant  (Af/mota  tmsUita),  shrinks  from 
the  slightest  touch.  OxaUs  ttntitiva 
and  Smithia  tenntiva  are  similarly 
irritable)  aa  are  the  filaments  of  the 
stamens  of  the  berberry.  One  of  this 
sensitive  tribe,  Hedytarvm  gyrant^  has 
a  spontaneous  motion;  its  leaves  are 
frequently  moving  in  various  directions, 
without  order  or  co-operation.  When 
an  insect  inserts  its  proboscis  between 
the  converging  anthers  of  a  dog*s  bane 
{Apocynum  undrois^fmifoHvm),  they 
close  with  a  power  usually  sufficient  to 
detain  the  intruder  until  death. 

SEPT  AS.  Two  species.  Oreen- 
bouse  herbaceous  perennials.  Division. 
Peat,  loam  and  sand. 

SEPTEMBER  is  a  month  of  decay, 
yet  much  haa  to  be  done  to  the  living. 

KITCHEK  OABDCN. 

Angelica^  •o^.-'— Aromatic  pot-herbs, 
finish  gathering.  —  Artickoket,  break 
down. — Balm^  plant.—- B«an«,  earth  np, 
&c.,  e. — Borage,  sow  ;  thin  advancing 
cropa.^— iluriM^,  plant. — CoMagref ,  sow, 
for  autumn  and  spring  plants;  earth 
np  advancing;  (Red),  are  ready  for 
pickling.— Cariioons,  earth  up. —  Car- 
rott,  advanoing,  thin.  —  Flovfors,  sow 
for  plants  to  preserve  under  glass  dur- 
ing winter. — Celery,  earth  up. — Chervil, 
•«w. —  ColewortSf   plant   ouU— Cori- 


ofkUr,  aow.  —  Com  Salad,  sow.  — 
Crsff  (American),  sow,  b. ;  (Water), 
plant.  — DiU,  sow.  —  Earthing-v^,  at- 
tend to. — Endive,  plant ;  attend  to ; 
blanch,  &c.-— Fcmul,  plant. — Ftmoekio^ 
earth  up. -^Herbary  requires  dressings 
b. — Hoeing,  attend  to,~-~Hy9$op,  plant. 
--Jinrtualem  Artiehokot,  take  np  as 
wanted,  e. — Kidney  Beatu,  emrth  ap 
advanoing,  b. — Leok$,  plant,  b;  attend 
to  advancing.— L«fftim, sow  for  autumn 
and  spring  planting.  — Jl/Jfif,  plant.— 
MutKroom^Beds,  make;  Spawn,  collect. 
—  Naitttrtium'berrie9,  gather  as  they 
become  fit.  (Potato),  take  up  for  ator- 
ing. — Orach,  sow. — PargUy,  cot  down. 
-^Petu,  hoe,  &c.— P^nayroyoi,  plant. 
— Pot  Marjoram,  plant.  —  Itnditkm, 
sow,  b. — Rhvbarb,  sow.— Sag>#,  plaat. 
— Savory,  plant.-^Sfffdk,  gather  aa  they 
ripen. — ^nall  Salading,  sow. — Sorrm, 
plant. — Spinach, soyr,  b. — Tamsy,  plant. 
^-Tarragon,  plant— rAym«,  plant. — 
Turnips,  sow,  b. ;  hoe  advancing. 

OmCHARD. 

Compoits,  prepare. — Dress  borders 
by  forking,  so  soon  as  fruit  is  gather- 
ed.—GofAeHn^  of  Apples  and  Pears  to 
store  commence,  e.-^Grapet,  bag,  to 
protect  from  wasps,  kc — Layere  and 
cuttings  may  still  be  inserted. — Xearsa, 
be  careful  not  to  injure  or  remove  froaa 
Wall  Trees.  — •  NeH,  spread  over  froit 
trees,  to  protect  from  birds. — PlantO' 
tions,  intended,  prepare  ground  for,  by 
trenching,  &c. — Planting  may  be  com- 
menced, e.,  in  aome  kinds  of  Apricots, 
Peaches,  kc,-^Strawberriet,  plant  in 
moist  weather ;  clean  old  beds ;  pot  for 
forcing. — Stonet  of  fruit  save,  to  sow 
for  stocks/ — Vines,  remove  straggling 
useless  shoots. — Wall-trees,  generally, 
look  over  and  train  as  required.-' 
,  Waaps,  entrap  in  bottles,  &c. 

FLOWCa   OARDEir. 

Aconite  (Winter),  plant,  e.  —  vlae- 
mofMt,  plant  best,  e.;  sow,  b.— ilis- 
nuals  (Hardy),  sow,  h.-^Auriculat  not 
shifted  in  August,  now  remove ;  water 
and  shade ;  prepare  awning  to  protect, 
in  autumn  and  winter;  sow,  b. — Baft- 
ous  roots,  plant  for  early  blooming,  e.; 
BOW,  h.-^CarncUion  layers  remove,  bj— > 
Chrysanthtmiums,  plant  cattings,  fcc., 
b. — Dress  borders  aasidooasly. — Eig^ 
ings,  trim;  plant.— £iMrgrenu,  p)aat« 
make  layers.  —  Fibrous-rooted  peren- 
nials, propagate  by  slips,  parting  roots. 
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kc. — Fork  oxer  ▼acant  compartmenta.— 
Orast,  mow  aod  roll ;  tow,  b. — Gravei, 
weed  and  roll. — Guernsey  Lilies,  poU-^ 
Uettrtsease,  plant  cuttings ;  trim  old. — 
Hedges,  clip,  e. —  Mignonette,  aow  in 
pots  to  shelter  in  fnmes, •^Pipings  of 
Pinks,  kc,  plant  oat  for  blooming. — 
Poiyimthuses,  plant.  —  Ranuneuiuses, 
piaot  best,  e. ;  sow,  b. — Seedlings,  plant 
oat. — Seeds,  gather  as  ripe. — Transpiant 
perennials,  ew — Tvberous  rooted  plants, 
transplant. — Turf,  lay. — Water  annunis 
and  other  plants  everj  da/  ia  dry 
weather. 

HOT-HOUSE. 

Air,  admit  freely  every  day. — Bark- 
beds,  renew. — Bulbs,  plant,  b. — Com- 
posts, prepare. — Dress  the  plants  regu- 
larly.— Earth,  give  where  required. — 
Leaves,  wash  ;  remove  decayed,  &c. — 
Pines,  sbifl,  if  neglected  before,  b.; 
attend  to  bottom  heat;  water  every 
third  day. — Propagate  by  offsets,  seeds, 
slips,  and  suckers. — Shifting  neglected 
before,  complete,  b. — Succulents,  re- 
place under  glass.-^fFa/ert'n^  gene- 
rally is  required  two  or  three  times 
weekly. 

OBESir-HOUSE. 

•^*^»  giv«  v^>7  freely  to  plants  re- 
tamed  into  home.'-^amellias,  bad. — 
Emrtk,  give  fresh.  —  Geranium*  and 
Myrtles  planted  in  borders,  return  into 
pots,  b. ;  cuttings,  plant,  b.  —  Glass, 
Fhies,  4<-9  repair,  before  the  plants  are 
moved  in. — Oranges  and  Lanonf,  re- 
move into  hoate,  e.;  thin  fruit.-— PrtoM 
and  dress  as  the  plants  are  removed. — 
Soses,  pot  for  forcing.-~&«d/mg»  and 
other  young  plants,  if  well  rooted, 
transplant,  b. — Succulents,  remove  into 
hoBse,  b.;  shift  into  larger  pots.— 
Suckers,  layers,  cuttings,  £c.,  may  be 
planted.  —  Tender  plants,  generally 
remove  into  house,  e. — Water  is  not 
required  so  freely. 

8ERAPIAS.  Three  species.  Stove 
orchids.    Division.    Light  sandy  soil. 

SERIN6IA  platyphylla,  Green- 
hoase  evergreen  shrub.  Cottings.— 
Sand,  loam,  and  peat. 

SERISSA/ff^a.  Green^dioase  ever- 
green shrub.  Cuttings.  Loam,  peat, 
and  sand. 

SERPICULA  repens,  Oreen-house 
herbaceous  creeper.  Division.  Com- 
mon soil. 

SERRATULA.  SaV^-wort.  Twenty- 
nine  species.    Hardy  herbaceous  per- 


ennials,  aaovals,  and  biennials.  The 
former,  seeds  or  division;  the  latter, 
seeds  only.  Common  soil  suits  them  all. 

SERRURIA.  Thirty-four  species. 
Green-house  evergreen  shrubs.  Ripe 
cuttings,  Uken  off  at  a  joint.  Light 
turfy  loam,  with  a  little  aand^^ 

SERSALiaiA  sericea.  Stove  ever* 
green  shrub.  Cuttings.  Loam,  peat, 
and  sand.   . 

SERVICE.  Pyrus  Sorbus,  There 
are  three  varieties.  P.  S.  maliforwis, 
apple-shaped;  P.  S.  pyriformis,  pear- 
shaped  ;  P.  S.  bacciformis,  berry- 
shaped. 

Propagation, — By  Orafting  on  the 
apple,  medlar,  and  hawthorn. 

By  Cuttings,    See  Apple. 

By  Seed.^-The  berries  ripen  abund- 
antly in  autumn,  which  is  the  proper 
time  for  sowing  them  when  perfectly 
ripe.  Sow  them  as  soon  after  they  are 
gathered  as  possible,  selecting  a  spot 
of  liffhtish  ground,  and  dividing  it  into 
four-feet-wide  beds,  in  which  sow  the 
berries  in  drills  an  ii)ch  deep*  Some  of 
them  will  rise  the  following  spring; 
they,  however,  frequently  remain  till 
the  second  spring  before  they  come  up ; 
observing  in  either  case,  that  in  the 
spring  following,  when  the  seedlings 
are  a  year  old,  they  should  be  planted 
out  in  nursery  rows,  to  remain  till  they 
aoqnire  a  proper  siie<  for  final  trans- 
plantation at  thirty  ibet  apart. 

By  Layers.  —  Having  some  of  the 
trees  while  yonng  cut  down  near  the 
ground,  they  will  throw  out  lower 
shoots^  which  being  layered  in  the 
common  way  in  autumn  and  springs, 
will  readily  emit  roots,  and  be  fit  to 
transplant  in  nursery  rows  in  one  year. 

Soi/.—Clayey  h>am  well  drained  suite 
it  best. 

Culture. — They  are  best  trained  as 
dwarf  standards  or  espaliers.  See 
Medlar. 

Gather  the  fhiit'in  autumn,  and  treat 
it  like  that  of  the  medlar. 

SESfiANIA.  Twelve  species.  Stove 
annuals,  biennials,  or  evergreen  shrubs. 
The  latter  increase  by  cuttings;  the  for- 
mer by  seeds.  Loam  and  peat  suits 
them  all. 

SESUVIUM.  Four  species.  Stove 
annuals  and  herbaceous  perennials. 
Partly  dried  cuttings.  Sandy  loam  and 
peat. 

SETHIA  indica.  Stove  evergreen 
tree.    Cuttings.    Turfy  loam  and  peat. 
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SETS  are  the  tabors,  or  portions  of 
tubers,  employed  for  propagating  tabe- 
rous-rooted  plants.  It  may  be  accepted 
as  a  rale  universaliy  applicable  to  them, 
that  a  moderatelr-sized  whole  tuber  is 
always  to  be  preferred  to  a  catting  of  a 
tuber.  The  latter  are  invariably  more 
subject  to  failure,  but  if  employed,  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  roll  them  in  gypsam  j 
powder.  This  checks  the  escape  of 
their  sap,  and  is  friendly  to  vegetation. 

SflYMBRIA.  Two  species.  Hardy 
annuals..    Seeds.    Peaty  soil. 

SHADING  deserves  more  attention 
than  it  qsually  obtains,  for  there  is  not 
a  plant  when  in  blossom  that  is  not  pro- 
longed in  beautv  and  vigour  by  being 
shaded  firom  toe  'midday  sun.  Nor 
should  shading  be  attended  to  merely 
with  regard  to  blooming  plants;  for 
they  are  t>enefited  by  it  during  all 
penods  of  their  growth.  Every  plant 
transpires  at  a  rate  great  in  proportion 
to  the  elevation  of  the  temperature; 
the  greater  the  transpiration  the  more 
abundant  is  the  absorption  of  moisture; 
and  the  moment  the  roots  fail  in  afford- 
ing  a  supply  equivalent  te  the  transpi- 
ration, the  leaves  flag,  or  become  ex- 
hausted of  moisture,  and  if  this  be 
repeated  often,  decay  altogether. — 
Shades,  properly  managed,  prevent 
this  injurious  exhaustion.  Those  used 
at  Sion  House  deserte  particular  atten* 
tion,  not  only  because  they  are  appli- 
cable to  hot-houses,  pits,  and  hot-beds 
of  every  description,  but  beeause  they 
may  be  rendered  available  in  the  cover- 
ing of  fruit  walls,  te  exclude  the  frost 
from  the  blossom,  and  the  birds  or  flies 
from  ripe  fruit ;  and  also  in  the  cover- 
ing of  flower  beds,  hay  ricks,  harvested 
com,  temporary  atructures  for  public 
assemblages,  &c. 

Fig.  166. 


«  The  length  of  these  rolls  at  Sion 
Hoase  is  between  fifty  and  sixty  feet, 
but  we  have  no  doubt  they  might  t>e 
made  longer,  since  this  depends  oo  the 
diameter  of  the  pole  or  rod,  a,  tad  the 
toughness  of  the  timber  employed,  or 
its  power  to  resist  torsion.  On  one  end 
of  this  rod,  and  not  on  both,  as  is  nsoal, 
a  ratchet  wheel,  6,  is  fixed,  with  a  plate 
against  it,  c,  so  as  to  form  a  palley 
groove  between,  d,  to  which  a  cord  is 
fastened,  and  about  three  inchee  fiirtber 
on  the  rod  is  fixed  a  third  iron  wheel, 
about  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  half 
an  inch  thick,  e.  This  last  wheel  rans 
in  an  iron  groove,  /,  which  extends 
along  the  end  rafter  or  end  wall  of  the 
roof  to  be  covered. 

<*  The  canvas  or  netting  being  sewed 
together  of  a  sufiicient  size  to  cover  the 
roof,  one  side  of  it  is  nailed  to  a  alip  of 
wood  placed  against  the  back  waU,  that 
is,  along  the  upper  ends  of  the  sashes; 
the  other  side  is  naded  to  the  rod,  a. 
When  the  canvas  is  rolled  up,  it  is  held 
in  its  place  under  a  coping,  g,  by  a 
ratchet,  A,  and  when  it  is  let  down,  the 
cord,i,  of  the  roll  is  loosened  with  one 
hand,  and  the  ratchet  cord,  k,  pulled 
with  the  other,  when  the  canvas  un- 
rolls with  its  own  weight.  The  process 
of  pulling  it  up  again  needs  not  be  de- 
scribed. The  most  valuable  part  of 
the  plan  is,  that  the  roll  of  canvas, 
throughout  its  whole  length,  winds  up 
and  lets  down  without  a  single  wrinkle, 
notwithstanding  the  pulley- wheel  is 
only  on  one  side.  This  is  owing  to 
the  weight  of  the  rod,  and  its  equal 
diameter  throughout  By  this  plan  a 
house  100  or  160  feet  long,  might  be 
covered  with  two  rolls,  the  two  pulleys 
working  at  the  two  ends ;  but  if  it  were 
thought  necessary,  the  two  rods  might 
be  joined  in  the  middle,  and  by  a  linle 
contrivance,  the  pulley  and  groove 
placed  there,  so  as  to  work  both  of  the 
rolls  at  once  ft'oro  the  inside  of  the 
house,  from  the  back  shed,  or  from  the 
front.»»^Gard.  Mag, 

SHALLOT.    StEtckaiot. 

SHANKING  is  the  technical  term 
for  a  gangrene  which  attacks  the  foot- 
stalka  of  grapes  and  the  atoms  of  cab* 
bages  which  have  vegetated  through 
the  winter.  The  shanking  of  the  grape 
appears  to  be  occasioned  by  the  tem- 
perature of  the  soil  being  too  much 
below  that  in  which  the  tiranches  are 
vegetating ;  aod^  consequently,  the  sap- 
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plj  of  tap  to  the  grapet  is  too  much 
dimiaished,  and  the  parte  which  thus 
fail  of  support  inunediatelj  begin  to 
decay;  this  is  an  effect  always  the  con- 
sequence of  a  diminished  supply  of  sap, 
apparent  either  in  the  leaves,  flower, 
or  fruit.  The  disease,  like  every  other 
putrefaction,  does  not  advance  rapidly 
onleM  there  be  much  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere.  Shanking  never  appears 
in  the  grape  if  the  roots  of  the  vine  are 
within  the  house.  Shanking  in  the 
cabbage  arises  from  a  very  different 
cauae^  viz.,  the  freezing  of  the  stalk  of 
the  cabbage  just  where  it  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  soil.  The  best  preventive 
is  dressing  the  soil  with  salt,  about  five 
bushels  per  acre,  late  in  the  autumn. 

SHARP  CEDAR.  Acacia  oxycedrui 
and  Juniperut  oxycedna, 

SHEARS  are  of  varibus  kinds,  dif- 
fering in  form  according  to  the  purpoae 
lor  whicli  they  are  intended.  Hedge- 
shears  for  clipping  hedges  are  the  mofet 
common. 

Sliding  J*nming  Shears  with  a  move- 
able centre  so  as  to  make  a  drawing 
cut  when  used  as  when  the  pruning 
knife  is  employed.  See  Averruncator. 
The  drawing  shows  the 
smaller  size,  used  with  one 
band.  See  Scissors.  The 
large  size,  which  has  wood 
handles,  will,  when  em- 
ployed with  both  hands, 
cut  through  a  bough  full 
three  inches  in  circum- 
ference, with  the  greatest 
ease. 

Verge  Shears  ne  merely 
the  hedge  shears  set  near^ 
ly  at  a  right  angle  on  long 
handles  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  gardener  in 
clipping  the  sides  of  box 
edging,  and  the  verge  of 
grass  plots. 
Turf  Shears  are  set  also  at  an  angle, 
but  in.  a  different  direction  for  cutting 
the  tqps  of  edgings,  and  grass  growing 
in  comers  uaapproachable  by  the  scythe, 
SHEEP  LAUREL.    Kalmia  angusti- 
foUa. 

SHELLS.    See  Animal  Matters. 

SHELTER.    See  Screen. 

SHEPHERDIA.  Two  species. 
Hardy  deciduous  trees.  Layers.  Peat 
and  loam,  or  common  soil. 

SHEPHERD'S  BEARD.  Arnopogon^ 


Fig.  156. 


SHEPHERD'S  CLUB.  Verbascum 
Thnpsus. 

SHIFTINC.  See  Potting  and  One- 
shift  System^ 

SHREDS  for  fastening  trees  to  walls 
are  best  made  of  the  list  or  selvage  torn 
from  black  or  blue  cloth,  and  may  be 
obtained  of  any  tailor.  The  smallest 
possible  number  of  shreds,  and  the  nar- 
rowest consistent  with  strength  should 
be  employed  \  for  wherever  the  shred 
envelops  the  branch,  the  wood  beneath 
is  never  so  well  ripened  as  those  parts 
exposed  to  the  light  and  air,  which  are 
so  essential  to  enable  the  bark  to  as- 
similate and  separate  from  the  sap  those 
secretions  which  are  required  for  the 
next  year's  growth.  Shreds  should 
always  be  long  enough  to  permit  the 
ends  to  be  doubled  over,  so  that  the 
nail  may  pass  through  four  thicknesses 
of  the  eloth.  otherwise  they  look  ragged 
and  are  liable  to  tear  away  from  the 
n^l.  If  old  shreds  are  re-used,  they 
should  be  previously  boiled  for  a  few 
minutes  to  destroy  any  insect-eggs,  or 
larvc  they  may  contain. 

SHRIVELLING  of  the  berries  of  the 
grape  in  stoves  arises  from  the  roots  of 
the  vine  not  supplying  a  sufhciencv  of 
sap.  This  occurs  if  the  roots  are  in  a 
cold  heavy  soil,  or  are  vegetating  in  an 
outside  border,  the  temperature  of 
which  is  too  low  cohipared  with  that  of 
the  stove.  In  the  first  case,  thorough 
draining  and  the  incorporation  of  cal- 
careous rubbish ;  and  in  the  second 
case,  protection  to  the  border  and  stem> 
will  remove  the  evil. 

SHRUBBERY  is  a  garden,  or  portion 
of  a  garden,  devoted  to  the  eultivation 
of  shrubs.  It  is  not  necessary,  as  Mr. 
Glenny  observes,  *<  That  there  should 
be  any  flowers  or  borders  to  constitute 
a  shrubbery,  but  there  should  be  great 
taste  in  forming  clumps,  and  grouping 
the  various  foliages  and  styles  of  growth. 
The  groundwork  in  such  a  garden  con- 
sists of  gravel  walks  and  lawn,  if  flow- 
ers be  intermixed,  or,  which  is  rerj 
generally  adopted,  there  be  a  space  left 
all  round  the  clumps  to  grow  flowers 
in,  it  becomes  a  dressed  or  pleasure 
ground,  rather  than  a  shrubbery. — 
Though  any  part  of  a  ground  in  which 
shrubs  form  the  principal  feature,  is 
still  called  a  shrubbery. —  Gard.  and 
Prac.  Flor. 

SHRUBS  are  trees  of  a  dwarf  growth, 
not  exceeding  In  height  twelve  or  fif> 
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teen  feet,  iinleM  they  are  climbers,  and 
having,  if  permitted,  branches  and  fo- 
liage clothing  the  entire  length  of  their 
stems. 

SHUTERIA  bieolor,  Stoye  ever- 
green twiner.  Seeds.    Rich  light  loam. 

SHUTTLECOCK.  PeHpetera 
funicea. 

SIBBALDIA.  Four  species  and 
some  varieties.  Hardy  herbaceous  pe-t 
rennials,  or  evergreen  trailers.  Divi- 
sion.   Loam,  peat  and  sand. 

SIBERIAN  CRAB.  Pyrui  pruni- 
folia. 

SIBERIAN  PEA  TREE.  Coro- 
gana,' 

SIBTHORPIA  wropaa.  Hardy 
herbaceous  creeper.  Division.  Peaty 
•oil,  and  a  moist  situation. 

8IDA.  Sixteen  species.  Hardy  an- 
nuals, biennials,  and  herbaceous  pe- 
rennials ;  and  stove  evergreen  shrubs. 
Seeds.  Rich  soil.  The  shrubby  kinds 
are  also  increased  by  cuttings. 

SIDERITIS.  Eighteen  species. 
Hardy  annuals  and  herbaceous  peren- 
nials, and  hardy,  half-hardy  and  green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings^ 
seeds,  and  division.    Dry  sand  or  chalk. 

SIDERODfiNDRON  Mflorum, 
Stove  evergreen  tree.  Cuttings.  Loam, 
peat,  and  sand. 

SIDESADDLE  FLOWER.     Sarra- 

CSIMO. 

SIEGESBECKIA..  Six  species. 
Hardy  annuals.    Seeds.    Common  soil. 

SIEVE.    See  Meaturtt. 

SIEVERSIA.  Seven  species.  Hardy 
herbaceous  perennials.  Seeds  or  divi- 
sion.   Light  soil. 

SILENE. -Catch  Fly.  One  hundred 
and  fifly-one  species.  Chiefly  hardy 
annuals,  biennials,  and  herbaceous  pe- 
rennials. Seeds.  Light  rich  soil.  The 
shrubby  kinds  increase  by  young  cut- 
tings also.  A  few  are  green-house  bi- 
ennials. 

SILK  COTTON  TREE*    Bambax, 

SILK  TREE.    AauiaJulibristin, 

SELPHIUM.  Three  species,  Hardy 
herbaceous  perennials.  Division.  Com- 
mon soil, 

SILVER  TREE.    Lsucadendron  se- 

TtCBUtn, 

SIM  ABA.  Two  species.  Stove 
evergreen  shrubs.  Ripe  cuttings.  Tufjy 
loam  and  peat. 

SINAPIS.  Musurd.  Six  species. 
Chifly  hardy  annuals.  8.  frtUetcem  is 
a  green-house  evergreen  shrub.    S.  me- 


dicoti/it  a  perennial.    Seeds.    Commoa 
soil. 

SINNINGIA.  Six  species.  Stove 
evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings.  Peat  aad 
loam. 

SIPHOCAMPHYLUS.  Four 
species.  Stove  and  hardy  evergreen 
snrnbs.    Cuttings.    Light  sandy  soil. 

SIREX  gigas.  This  fly  pierces  the 
fir,  and  other  growing  timber,  deposit- 
ing its  eggs  in  the  alburnum.  M.  Kol- 
lar  says  that  :— 

« In  the  seventh  week  after  the  eg^ 
are  laid,  the  maggot  has  attained  its 
full  size,  and  then  generally  baries  it- 
self six  inches  deep  in  the  wood,  where 
it  is  transformed  in  a  cavity  into  a  pupe> 
covered  with  a  thin  transparent  skin. 
It  remains  in  this  state  a  Jong  time ;  nnd ' 
examples  are  given  of  the  perfect  insect 
only  making  its  appearance  when  the 
wood  has  been  cut  up  for  useful  par- 
poses." 

SIR  JOSEPH  BANKS'  PINE. 
Araucaria  imbncata. 

SISYMBRIUM  miUrfolhm.  Green- 
house  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings.  Light 
soil. 

SISYRINCHIUM.  Twenty-seven 
species.  Hardv,  halF-hardy,  green- 
house and  stove  herbaceous  perennials. 
Seed,  or  oflfsets.    Light  soil. 

SIUM.  T^^  species.  Hardy  herb- 
aceous perennials.  Division  or  seeds. 
Moist  soil. 

SKIP-JACK.    BeeElater. 

SKIRRET.    Sidm  Sisarum, 

Propagation, — By  Seed, — Sow  at  the 
end  of  March,  or  earlv  in  April,  in 
drills  one  inch  deep,  and  twelve  inches 
apart.  The  seedlings  will  be  np  in 
five  weeks.  Weed  and  thin  to  twelve 
inches  apart.  In  autumn,  they  will  be 
fit  for  use  like  parsneps. 

By  Offsets. — Old  roou  throw  ofi*  these 
in  the  sprinff,  when  they  may  be  slip- 
ped off,  and  planted  in  rows  a  foot 
apart  each  way. 

Soil. — A  light  loam  is  best,  trenched, 
with  a  little  manure  dug  in  with  the 
bottom  spit. 

To  save  Seed,  let  a  few  of  the  old 
roots  run  up  in  spring ;  they  will  flower 
in  July,  and  ripen  their  seed  in  the  au- 
tumn. ' 

SKULL-CAP.    SevteUaria. 

SLIPPER  PLANT.    Pediianihet, 

SLIPPER  WORT.    See  Caiceolaria. 

SLIPS  are  employed  for  iocreasinf 
the  number  of  an  established  variety  or 
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Hteeiea.   In  tfae  ^oody  Irindf>  the  young  i  green  trees.   Ripe  cattingf . 
shoots  are  slipped  off  from  the  sides  ofl  peat. 
the  branches,  &c.,  with  the  thumb  and 


Loam  and 


tTj  instead  of  cutting  them  off  with 
a  knife,  but  is  more  commonly  practised 
to  the  lower  ligneous  plants,  such  as 
aage,  southernwood,  rosemary,  rue,  and 
laveoder.  The  best  season  of  the  year 
for  effecting  the  work  is  generally  in 
s|»rinf  and  beginning  of  summer,  though 
mmnj  sorts  will  grow  if  planted  at  al- 
most any  time  of  the  year. 

Select  the  young  shoots,  chiefly  of 
hot  one  year's  growth,  and  in  many 
sorts  the  shoots  of  the  year  will  groW 
the  most  readily,  even  if  planted  the 
aammer  they  are  produced,  especially 
the  hard  wooded  kinds ;  but  in  the  more 
soft  wooded  plants,  the  slips  will  also 
often  readily  grow  when  a  year  or  two 
old,  being  careful  always  to  choose  the 
most  robust  shoots,  situated  on  the  out- 
werd  part  of  the  plants,  from  three  to 
siiy  or  eight,  or  ten  inches  long,  slip- 
ping  them  off  close  to  the  branches. 
Cleat  off  the  lower  leaves,  then  plant 
them  two  parts  in  the  ground,,  giving 
occasional  shade  and  water,  if  in  sum- 
mer, till  properly  rooted ;  and  towards 
aatnmn  transplant  them  where  they  ar^ 
to  remain. 

Many  shrubby  plants  growing  into 
large  branches  from  the  root,  such  as 
roses,  spicas,  and  raspberries,  may  be 
slipped  quite  to  the  bottom,  into  sepa- 
rate plants,  each  furnished  with  roots, 
and  may  be  planted  either  in  nursery 
rows,  or  at  once  where  they  are  to  re- 


>Herbaceous  plants  may  be  slipped 
into  many  separate  plants,  and  it  is 
effected  by  slipping  off  the  increased 
suckers,  or  onsets  of  the  root;  some 
sorts,  by  the  offsets  from  the  sides  of 
the  heads  of  the  plants ;  and  some  few 
sorts  by  slips  of  their  stocks  or  branches. 
Slipping    should   generally 


SLOE  TREE.    Pninta  tptnof a. 

SLUGS  are  of  many  species,  and  the 
smaller  are  much  more  injurious  to  the 
gardeper  than  those  of  a  larger  sise, 
because  they  are  nouch  less  discernible, 
and  their  ravages  being  niore  gradual, 
tu-e  not  at  once  detected,  ^hey  are 
effectually  destroyed  by  eidier  salt  pr 
lime;  and  to  secure  its  contact  with 
their  bodies,  it  is  best  first  to  water 
the  soil  where  they  harbour  with  lime 
water,  in  the  evening,  when  they  are 
coming  out  to  feed,  sprinkling  the  sur* 
face  also  with  dry  lime ;  and  at  the  end 
of  a  week,  applying  a  surface  dressing 
of  salt,  at  the  rate  of  five  bushels  per 
acre.  If  cabbage  leaves  are  spread 
upon  the  surface'  9f  land  infested  by 
slugs,  they  will  resort  to  their  under' 
sides,  and  thus  they  may  be  trapped ; 
but  lime  and  salt  are  most  efficacious. 
Lime-waier  may  be  poured  over  wall- 
trees  infested  with  them,  and  they  may 
be  syringed  with  it  as  well  as  with 
water  in  which  gas  litjuor  has  been 
mixed,  about  half  a  pint  to  a  gallon. 
If  lime  be  sprinkled  along  the  top^  and 
at  the  base  of  the  wall,  renewing  it 
weekly,  the  slugs  cannot  get  to  the 
trees 

SMALL  '  CARDAMOM.  Amomum 
coTdamoman, 

SMALL  LUPINE.  .  Lupinut  nanut. 

SMALL  MONARDA.  PycnantM- 
mum  monardella. 

SMALL  PALM.    SaJkal  PalmHto. 

SMALL  PEPPERMINT.  TAymtit 
PfpereUa. 

SMEKTHMKSmK  lavigata.  Stove 
evergreen  shrub.  Half-ripened  cuttings. 
Loam,  peat,  and  sand. 

SMILACINA.  Nine  species.  Hardy 
herbaceous  perennials.  Division.  Light 
soil. 

SMITHIA.     Three  species.    Stove 

Se^s.    Peat,  sand, 


be  per 
Ibrmed  in  the  spring,  or  early  part  ofi  trailing  annuals. 
antnmn,  which  may  be  effected  either  i  and  foam. 
by  slipping    the   ouUide    offsets  with !     SNAILS.    See  Stugt, 
roots,  as  the  plants  stand  in  the  ground, '      These  marauders  are  said  to  be  verj 
or,  to  perform  it  more  effectually,  you  |  fond  of  bran,  and  that  they  are  readily 
may  take  the  whole  plants  up,  and  slip  |  trapped  if  this  be  put  in  heaps  under 
them  into  several  separate 'parts,  each  ;  flower  pots,  with  one  side  propped  up 


slip  being  furnished  also  with  roots, 
planting  them,  if  small,  in  nursery  rows 
a  year,  to  gain  strength ;  or  such  as  are 
strong,  may  be  planted  at  once  in  the 
borders,  8tc. — Abercrombie. 


to  admit,  them.  The  common  garden 
snail.  Helix  horttniis,  is  thus  noticed 
by  Mr. Curtis:— 

«  Snails  are  said  to  be  hermaphro- 
dites, and,  consequently,  they  are  all 


8L0ANEA.  Two  species.  Stoveever-1  capable  of  laying  eggs ;  and  there  have 
35 
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been  fbund  eigh^  in  one  heap.  They 
are  globular^  whitish,  shining,  and  not 
larger  than  swan-shot.  If  kept  in  a 
damp  pjace,  they  rbadily  hatch,  at 
once  becoming  little,  thin,  transparent, 
and  nearly  colourless  shells.  In'a  short 
time,  they  increase  to  twice  the  site, 
even  when  they  have  had  nothing  to 
feed  npon.  They  are  then  of  a  dark, 
ochreoas  -  colour,  with  three  imperfect 
rings,  composed  of  brownish  dots  and 
streaks,  and  a  transverse  line  of  the 
■ame  colour  next  the  pale  lip  or  mar- 
gin ;  and  these  spots  seem  to  vary  as 
the  animal  withdraws  or  extends  itself, 
owing  to  the  darii  tints  shining  through 
the  semi-transparent  shell. 

As  the  snail  grows,  it  has  the  faculty 
of  enlarging  the  shell,  fh>m  its  own  se- 
cretions ;  and,  when  fall  grown,  it  is  as 
large  as  a  small  plum.  It  is  convo- 
luted obliquely,  striated  of  an  ochreous 
colour,  variegated  with  pitchy  spots, 
living  it  a  marbled  appearance,  and 
forming  two  or  three  transverse  bands ; 
the  lip  is  ochreous,  the  margin  slightly 
reflexed,  the  under  side  is  smooth  and 
.white,  with  a  pinkish  tint. 

'<  There  are  variooe  wiiys  of  reducing 
Ae  numbers  of  this  pest— the  simplest 
is,  by  searching  amongst  the  leaves  of 
wall-fruit  in  April,  when  the  snails  first 
leave  their  wmter  quarters,  to  satisfy 
their  lonff  abstinence^  and  they  con- 
tinue feeding  until  August  or  Septem- 
ber. 

«  To  protect  seedling  plants,  a  thick 
dusting  of  lime  and  soot  round  the 
stem  w^ill  keep  the  snails  away  In  dry 
weather. 

«  In  August,  the  eggs  may  be  found 
at  the  roots  of  pot-herbs,  in  the  cavities 
of  muck  heaps,  at  the  rotten  foot  of 
paling,  &c.  These  should  be  diligently 
oou^ht  for  and  destroyed;  for  they 
nearly  all  will  hatch. 

«  Salt  and  urine  are  destructive  to 
Mails ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  apply  either 
to  them  with  much  advantage.  Lime, 
soot,  and  wood  ashes  are  excellent 
checks ;  but  the  first  loses  its  efficacy 
as  soon  as  it  becomes  wet,  and  even 
the  dews  of  the  evening  w^ll  (Vequently 
exhaust  its  caustic  properties.  Cabbage 
leaves  are  qot  an  invariable  decoy  for 
the  old  snails:  young- ones,  however, 
are  very  fond  of  them,  especislly  when 
wet  and  withering.** — Gard,  Chron, 

SNAIL  FLOWER.  Phtueolui  cara. 
oaUa, 


SNAKE  GOURD.    TrickomuUhm. 

SNAKE  ROOT.  Aristolochia  acr- 
pentaria, 

SNAPDRAGON.  AntirrMinum  and 
SiUne  arUirrhina, 

SNAP  TREE.    Jndicia  Jkyeopt/olM. 

SNEEZEWORT.  AchiUea  Piarmda. 

SNOW  ia  one  of  the  gardener's  best 
shelters,  and  should  never  be  ronoved 
from  his  outF<loor  cropa.  It  preventi 
beat  from  radiating  from  them;  pr»> 
tects  them  fi'om  freezing,  drying  blasts ; 
and,  being  a  bad  conductor  of  beat, 
thus  prevents  its  escape  from  theM. 
I  have  never  known  the  sorftce  of  tbe 
earth,  below  a  covering  of  snow,  colder 
than  32^,  <.ven  when  the  temperatore 
of  the  air  above  haa  been  28^. 
son's  Principles  of  Gmrdening. 

SNOWBALL    TREE. 
Qpu/ut. 

6N0WBERRT.    Odoeocta, 

SNOWDROP.  Anemone  syhmirie, 
and  Galanthtu. 

SNOWDROP  TREE.    Baietia, 

SNOWFLAKE.    Leu€€jiim, 

SOAP-BOILERS' ASHES.  SeeAAee. 

SOAPWORT.    Sc^naria. 

SOBOLEWSKIA  lUhophila.  HaHy 
annual.    Seed.    Common  soil. 

SOIL.  However  varying  in  the  pro- 
portions, yet  every  soil  is  composed  of 
silica,  alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  oxide 
of  iron,'Balta,  and  animal  and  vegetable 
remains.  The  most  important  conside- 
ration is,  what  proportions  those  are 
which  constitute  a  fertile  soil  ? 

The  beau  ideal  of  a  fertile  soil  is  ooe 
which  contains  such  a  proportion  of  de- 
composing matter  and,  of  moisture  as  te 
keep  the  crop  growing  upon  it  alwavs 
supplied  with  food  in  a  state  fit  lor 
introsusception,  yet  not  so  superabon- 
dantly,  as  te  render  the  plants  too 
luxuriant,  if  the  object  in  view  is  the 
production  of  seed :  but  for  tbe  pro- 
duction of  those  plants  whose  foltm« 
is  the  part  in  request,  as  splnacb,  or  of 
edible  bulbous  roots,  aa  onions,  vbidi 
have  a  small  expanse  of  leaves,  so  as 
to  be  almost  entirely  dependent  vpon 
the  soil  for  nourishment,  there  esi 
scarcely  be  an  excess  of  decoaspesed 
matter  presented  to  their  roots. 

Spinach,  on  rich  soils,  will  yield  soe- 
cessive  cuttings,  the  same  as  asparagus ; 
the  latter  especially  demands  abandast 
applications  of  nourishment  to  its  roota^ 
since^  Uke  the  onion,  it  haa  little  fbliagt 
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and  slightlj  fibrooa  roots,  at  the  same 
time  that,  like  the  spinach,  it  has  to 
afford  repeated  cattiogs ;  anid  thus,  re- 
quiring a  repeated  development  of 
parts,  it  needs  abandant  food  in  its  im- 
mediate neighboarhood.  A  soil  with  a 
jost  proportion  of  decomposing  matter 
will  be  capable  of  absorbing  moisture, 
doring  the  droughts  of  summer,  from 
the  atmosphere;  for  the  most  fertile 
soils  are  always  the  most  absorbent. 
Tet  it  must  not  be  too  retentive  of 
moisture,  which  is  the  ease  in  such] 
soils  as  contain  too- much  alumin4;^ 
■either  mast  it  too  easily  part  with 
moisture,  a  fault  which  is  a  character- 
istic of  those  soils  which  contain  an 
excess  of  silica. 

A  subsoil  of  gravel,  mixed  with  clay, 
is  the  best,  if  not  abonjiding  in  oxide 
of  iron  ;  for  clay  alone  retains  the  moist- 
are,  on  th,e  arable  surface,  in  too  great 
an  excess;  and  sadd  or  chalk,  on  the 
contrary,  carries  it  away  too  rapidly. 
It  is,  however,  evident,  that  to  insure 
tbeee  desiderata  in  any  soil,  at  all  sea- 
sons, is  impossible;  and  it  is  manifest 
that  a  soil  that  would  do  so  in  one- cli- 
mate would  fail  kk  another,  if  the  mean 
annual  temperature  of  them  should  dif^ 
fer,  as  well  as  the  amount  in  inches  o 
rain  which  fall  during  the  same  period* 
Thus,  in  the  western  parts  of  England, 
more  than  twice  as  much  rain  occurs 
as  in  the  most  eastern  counties,  or  in 
the  proportion  of  forty-two  to  nineteen ; 
a  soil  in  the  east  of  England,  for  any 
given  crop,  therefore,  may  be  richer 
and  more  tenacious  than  the  soil  re- 
<inired  for  it  on  the  western  coast. 

Al amine,  or  clay,  imparts  tenacity  to 
a  soil  when  applied;  silica,  or  sand, 
diminishes  that  power ;  whilst  chal  k  and 
lime  have  an  intermediate  effect.  They 
reader  heavy  soils  more  friable,  light 
soils  more  retentive^  These  simple 
fiiets  are  important ;  two  neighbouring 

Cidens,  by  an  interchange  of  soils, 
ing  often  rendered  fertHe,,  which  be- 
fore were  in  the  extremes  of  tenacity 
mmI  porosity. 

From  these,  statements  it  is  evident 
that  no  universal  standard  or  recipe  can 
be  given  for  the  formati<^n  of  a  fertile 
■oil;  but  a  soil,  the  oonstituents  of 
which  approach  in  their  proportions  to 
those  of  the  following,  cannot  be  un-» 
productive  in  any  climate.  It  is  a  rteh 
alluvial  soil,  which  Mr.  Sinclair,  in  his 
invaluable  Bortui  Qramimtu  Wobunh' 


en$i8,  gives   as  b^ng  the  most  fertile 
for  the  grasses  :-— 

<<  Fine  sand,  115;  aluminous  ptones, 
70;  carbonate  of  lime,  23;  decompos- 
ing animal  and  vegetable  matter,  34 ; 
silica^  100;  alumina,  28;  oxide  of 
iron,  13;  sulphate  of  lime,  2;  soluble 
vegetable  and  saline  matter,  7  ;  loss,  8 ; 
total  400.»> 

I  have  already  stated  what  forms  a 
fbrtiie  soil ;  it  may  be  .added,  that,  to 
constitute  it  eminently  such,  its  earthy 
particles  must  be  in  a  minute  state  of 
division ;  the  more  so  the  more  fertile  it 
will  be. 

In  the  above  analysis  185  parts  only 
were  separable  by  sifting  through  a  fine 
sieve;  215  parts  were  impalpable; 
whereas  poorer  soils  will  often  have 
300  parts  coarse  matter  to  every  100  of 
finely  pulverised  constituents. 

In  affording  warmth  to  plants  the 
earth  is  of  considerable  importance, 
and  the  power  of  accumulating  and  re- 
taining heat  varies  as  much  in  soils  as 
the  proportions  of  their  constituents. 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  fopnd  that  a  rich 
black  mould,  containing  one-fourth  of 
vegetable  matter,  had  ita  temperature 
ipcmsed  in  an  hour,  from  65^  to  88^ 
by  exposure  to  the  sunshine,  whilst  ^ 
chalk  soil  was  heated  only  to  69^  under 
similar  circumstances.  But  the  firsts 
when  removed  into  the  shsde,  cooled 
in>half  an  hour  15^ ;  whereas  the  latter 
lost  only  4^.  This  explains  why  the 
crops  on  light-colored  tenacious  soils 
are  in  general  so  much  more  backward 
in  spring,  but  are  retained  longer  in 
verdure,  during  autumn,  than  thoQe  on 
black*  Kght  soils.  The  latter  attain  a 
genial  warmth  the  more  teadily,  but 
part  from  it  with  equal  speed.  Difierent 
plants  affect  difierent  soils.  Every 
ffsrdener  roust  have  olserved  that  there 
IS  scarcely  a  kitchen  garden  but  has 
some  particular  crop  which  it  sustains 
in  luiurianoe,  far  superior  te  any  other 
garden  in  its  neighborhood,  or  to  any 
other  crop  that  can  be  grown  on  it.  A 
garden  1  once  cultivated  would  not 
produce,  without  the  preparation  of  an 
artificial  soil,  the  common  ffardemcress 
{•Lepidivm  iotiman),  whilst  the  raspberry 
was  remarkably  luxuriant;  and  we 
have  seen  that  the  composition  of  a  soil 
has  a  main  influence  in  these  peculiari- 
ties. It  is  certain  that  a  soil  is  often 
considered  unproductive,  and  the  un- 
productiveness attributed  to  some  de* 
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ficiencj  in  its  staple,  when,  in  troth, 
the  defect  arises  from  erroneous  man- 
agement. 

I  have  before  stated  an  instance  of 
tap-rooted  planta  being  produced,  of 
superior  size  and  form,  by  means  of  ap- 
plying the  manure  deep  below  the  iur- 
uce.  In  another  instance,  some  pars- 
neps  being  of  necessity  sown  in  a  poor 
soil,  having  turned  in  some  manure  by 
trenching  fUil  twelve  inches  deep,  I 
would  not  allow  any  to  be  applied  to 
the  snrfiice,  but,  at  the  time  or  thinning 
I  set  half  the  bed  out  at  an  average  of 
twelve  inches'  distance  between  each 
plant,  the  other  half  at  nine  inches. 
When  taken  up  for  storing,  the  whole 
were  alike  perfectly  fusiform ;  but  those 

frown  at  twelve  inches  apart  were  the 
nest,  as  four  and  a  half  is  to  three.  If 
manure  had  been  applied  to  the  surface, 
the  fibrous  rooto,  I  calculated,  would 
be  multiplied  ^at  the  expense  of  the 
caudez,  to  iu  much  greater  detriment 
than  by  making  the  few  usually  pro- 
duced by  this  root  extend  in  length, 
thus  enlarging  the  circuit  of  their  pas- 
turage. 

Affain,  a  more  silicious,  darker  co- 
lored soil  should  be  employed  for  the 
growth  of  an  early  crop,  of  any  given 

el  ant,  than  ia  required  by  the  main  prop ; 
ecause  such  soil  will  more  readily 
get  rid  of  the  superfluous  moisture,  and 
eariier  acquire  a  genial  warmth,  two 
great  desiderata  for  vegetation  in  spring. 
On  the  contrary,  in  autumn,  for  a  late 
crop  of  peas,  for  instance,  the.  soil 
should  be  more  aluminous,  that  such 
moisture  may  be  retained. 

The  quantity  of  soluble  matter  ob- 
tainable from  a  soil,  st  any  one  time, 
is  very  small,  seldom  exceeding  a  one- 
thousandth  part  of  ita  weight  {  and  even 
pure  vegetable  mould,  Uie  debris  of 
eiitirely  putrefied  planta,  was  found  by 
Saussnre  to  yield  only  one-eleventh  of 
soluble  matter.  This  mould  was  too 
rich  for  horticultural  purposes,  peas 
and  beans  grown  in  it  being  too  luxuri- 
ant ;  and  they  were  more  productive  in 
a  soil  containing  only  one-twentieth  of 
organic  conatituenta  dissorvable  by  wa- 
ter. Small  in  aAiount,  however,  as  is 
the  soluble  constitnenta  of  the  most 
fertile  soils,  they  are  necessary  for  the 
vigorous  vegetation  of  planta ;  for  when 
a  toil  is  deprived  of  thc»se  constituenta 
by  frequent  washingawith  boiling  water, 
it  is  much  less  fertile  than  before.  Lie- 


big  and  others  have  most  Ulogieally 
concluded,  from  the  emallnese  ofthie 
soluble  extract  contained  in  a  soil,  that 
it  is  of  small  importance,  forgetting 
that  as  &st  as  it  is  taken  by  the  roota  ^ 
the  crop,  it  is  generated  again  by  ^ 
decomposition  of  the  animal  and  Tege- 
table  remains.  This  is  one  reason  why 
fallowing  is  beneficial ;  eaaily  docom- 
poQng  matters  have  been  ezhaiistad  by 
successive  crops;  and  by  a  yenr's  rest, 
and  exposure  to  the  putrefkctive  agency 
A)C  the  air,  the  more  stubborn  and  more 
slowly  decomposing  exuvisB  have  time 
to  resolve  into  and  accuroalate  soluble 
compounds  in  the  soil. — Princ,  tf  6cr4^ 

SOJAAiipida.  Hardy  annual.  Seed. 
Common  soil. 

SOLANDRA.  Fire  species.  Stove 
evergreen  climbers.  Cuttings.  Tnrfy 
loam  and  peat.  S.  grojitf^lera.  Mr. 
J.  Brown,  gardener  at  Wbittlebary 
Lodge,  near  Towcester,  says  tlkat — 

<<  After  it  attains  to  the  height  of  fimn 
three  to  five  feet,  it  most  not  be  ahilled, 
but  allowed  to  remain  in  as  sBmll  a  pot 
as  it  will  grow  in  until  the  roota  be- 
come matted  round  the  inside.  Early 
in  autumn  keep  it  in  a  cool  aitnatiotty 
and  allow  it  to  become  perfectly  dry, 
when  the  leaves  wilt  drop  off.  Aboet 
the  beginning  of  November,  iatrodnee 
it  into  heat,  and  force  gently,  •  apply- 
ing it  plentifully  with  vrater  when  it 
begins  to  grow.  Being  tlras  excited  for 
a  short  time,  the  plant  grown  freely, 
and  produces  blossom-bnds  on  the 
young  wood,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
shoot;  these  in  January  and  Febniarj 
expand.  As  soon  as  it  has  done  flow- 
ering, which  is  generally  in  Bfareh,  the 
shoota  are  to  be  cut  back,  and  the 
plant,  being  shifted,  pot  into  heat  and 
encouraged  to  grow,  stopping  the  yoeag 
shoota  freouently,  to  induce  it  to  throw 
out  laterals,  and  to  keep  it  dwarfed. 
By  this  treatment  it  Tery  often  Ibnne 
spurs  similar  to  a  pear  or  apple'tree,  at 
the  ends  of  which,  after  allowing  the 
roOta  to  become  matted  in  the  pot,  giv- 
ing it  a  rest,  and  keeping  it  dry  and  oeol 
from  August  till  November,  bloasoBia 
are  produced  in  abondanee,  npon  tis 
being  put  again  into  heat.'*— Gortf. 
Ckren. 

SOLANUM.  Onehnndred  and  thirty- 
six  species,  and  some  Tarieties.  Stove 
and  green«ihouse  evergreen  shrubs  and 
annuals;  hardy  annuals,  decidnooe 
climbers,  herbaceoos,  and  a  few  tnber* 
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o«*-root6d  perenmalfl.  To  this  Utter 
belongs  8.  tuberottaHf  the  potato.  The 
annuals  are  increased  bj  seeds;  the 
other  species  by  seeds,  cuttings,  or 
tubers.     Light  rich  soil  suits  them  all. 

SOLDANELLA.  Seren  species. 
Hardy  or  hal^hardj  herbaceous  peren- 
nials. Seeds  or  diTision.  Peat  and 
loam. 

SOLDEVILLA  «efoM.  Hardy  herba- 
ceous perennial.    Seed.    Common  soil. 

SOLDIER- WOOD.    Ihga  purpurea. 

SOLIDAGO.  Golden  Rod.  Sixty- 
seven  species.  Hardy  herbaceous  pe- 
rennials, except  8,  UucarUhemifolia, 
which  is  half-hardy,  and  S.  ipuria,  a 
green-house  evergreen.  Division.  Com- 
mon soil. 

SOLLTA.  Three  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  climbers.  Cuttings. 
Loam  and  peat. 

SOLOMON'S  SEAL.    ConvallaHa. 

SOOT  is  the  volatilised  unconsnmed 
portion   of  common  coal.    It  is  thus 
constituted : — 
Charcoal    .        .        .        .        371 
SalM  of  ammonia      .        »        427 
■  potash  and  soda   .  24 

Oxide  oi  iron    ...  60 

Silica  ....  66 
Alnmina  .  •  *  ,  31 
Sulphate  of  lime  .  .  31 
Carbonate  of  magnesia     •  2 

It  is  an  excellent  manure  for  peas, 
onions,  carrots,  and  probabW  all  garden 
crops.  An  excellent  liquid  manure  is 
soot  mixed  with  rain  water,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  tablespoonful  of  soot 
to  a  quart  of  water,  for  plants  in  pots ; 
but  for  asparsgus,  peas,  &c.«  six  quarts 
of  soot  to  a  hogshead  of,  water.  It 
most  never  be  applied  to  plants  in  a 
state  of  rest.  It  succeeds  admirably 
with  bulbs. — Oard.  Chron. 

S  O  P  U  0  R  A.  Fourteen  species. 
Hardy  herbaceous  perennials  and  deci- 
duous trees;  stove  and  green-bouse  ever- 
green shrubs  and  trees.  The  latter  in- 
crease by  cuttings,  the  former  by  divi- 
sion. S.  ekinemU  and  S.  japorUca, 
hardy  deciduous  trees;  by  layers  or 
seeds.    Light  loamy  soil. 

SOPHRONITIS.  Three  species. 
Stove  epiphytes.  Division.  Wood  with 
a  little  moss  on  the  roots. 

SORINDEIA  madagascarieruit. 
Stove  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings.  Loam 
and  peaJU 
80R0CEPHALUS.     Seven  species. 


Green-house  evergreen  shrubs.  Ripe 
cuttings  taken  off  at  a  joint.  Turfy 
loam  and  sand. 

SORRELS.  These  are  OxaiU  Aceto* 
stlkky  Wood  Sorrel ;  Rumex  acetosa. 
Garden  Sorrel ;  R,  tcfUattu,  French  or 
Roman  Sorrel. 

8oil  arid  S/ZtioNon.— They  thrive  best 
fn  any  garden  soil  that  tends  to  light- 
ness rather  than  tenacity,  and  is  not 
too  poor.    The  situation  must  be  open. 

Propagation. — ^The  rumexes  are  pro- 
pagated by  seed,  and  all  of  them  by 
parting  the  roots,  both  which  modes 
may  be  practised  from  the  middle  of 
February  until  the  same  period  in  May, 
and  by  the  latter  also  in  September 
and  October.  The  finest  plants  are 
raised  by  seed,  but  those  from  portions 
of  the  roots  are  soonest  in  production. 

The  seed  is  best  sown  in  drills,  six 
or  eight  inches  apart,  and  half  an  inch 
in  depth.  When  two  or  three  inches 
high,  the  seedlings  must  be  thinned  to 
three. or  four  inches  apart,  and  those 
removed,  if  required,  pricked  out  at 
similar  distances.  In  September  or  Oc- 
tober, or  in  the  March  and  April  of  the 
succeeding  year,  they  may  be  removed 
into  their  final  stations,  in  rows  twelve 
inches  apart,  leach  way,  or, .  if  the 
French,  eighteen  inches.  The  only 
attention  they  require  down  to  this 
state  of  their  growth,  is  to  be  kept  clear 
of  weeds,  and  to  have  water  given  in 
moderate  quantities  afler  each  removal, 
until  established. 

When  divisions^  of  the  root  are  em- 
ployed, they  must  be  set  at  once  where 
they  are  to  remain,  at  the  final  dis- 
tances above  mentioned  ;  and  the  same 
attention  paid  in  weeding  and  watering 
them.  Established  plants  must  in  a 
like-  manner  be  kept  constantly  free 
from  weeds.  In  summer,  as  they  run 
up  to  seed,  the  stalks  must  be  cut  down 
as  often  as  is  required,  to  encourage 
the  production  of  leaves.  In  autumn 
and  spring,  the  surface  of  the  ground 
should  be  gently  stirred,  and  in  the 
former  season,  a  little  manure,  or  in 
preference,  a  similar  proportion  of  de- 
cayed leaves,  turned  m.  Some  garden- 
ers raise  fresh  seedlings  annually,  but 
a  fresh  plantation  is  seldom  necessary 
olteoer than < every  fourth  year;  before 
which,  however,  it  must  be  made,  if  the 
plants  dwindle  or  produce  diminutive 
leaves. 
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To  obtain  Sied.— Some  phints  must 
not  be  gathered  from,  and  allowed  to 
run  up  unchecked.  Thejr  flower  in  the 
course  of  June,  Ja]y>  and  August,  per- 
fecting their  seed  in  aatnmn*  Wood- 
sorrel  never  produces  seed.  See  Ox- 
alis, 

SORREL  TREE.  Andromeda  arhorea, 

SOULANGIA.  Twelve  species. 
Green- house  evergreen  shrubs.  Young 
cuttings.     Sandy  peat. 

SOURSOP.    Anona  tMiricata. 

SOUTHERNWOOD.  Artemisia  ar- 
horea. 

SOUTH  SEA  TEA.    Hex  vomitoria. 

SOWERB^A  juncea,  Green^house 
herbaceous  perennial.  Division.  Sandy 
loam  and  peat. 

SOWING.  Sec  Germination.  In 
addition  a  few  practical  directions  may 
be  given.  Let  all  sowing  be  done  in 
drills.  For  small  seeds,  such  as  let- 
tuce, cabbage,  &c.^  the  drills  may  be 
sunk  by  pressing  the  handle  of  the  hoe 
into  the  freshly  dug  soil ;  but  for  larger 
seeds,  as  parsneps,  beet,  and  onions, 
the  drills  must  be  struck  with  the  hoe. 

AH  sowing  should  be  performed  in 
dry  weather,  moi'e  particularly  All  early 
•owing  in  winter  and  spring  ;  but  in  hot 
weather,  in  summer  and  autumn,  it 
may  bflen  be  eligible  to  take  advantage 
of  sowing  immediately  after  a  shower 
or  moderate  rain. 

The  drills  being  at  some  distance 
from  one  another,  not  only  admit  the 
sun,  air,  and  rain  more  effectually  to 
the  plants,  and  give  them  a  greater 
scope,  than  such  as  are  sown  broadcast, 
but  admit  more  readily  the  hoe  between 
the  drills  to  cut  down  weeds  and  loosen 
the  soil. 

The  general  method  of  forming  drills 
for  the  reception  of  seeds,  is  with  a 


evenly,  the  depth  required,  die  eartli 
remaining  close  along  the  nde  of  the 
drill,  ready  for  tnraiog  in  again  OTcr 
the  seeds;  hot  where  flat  or  fallow 
drills  are  required  for  smaller  seeds,  it 
may  in  many  cases,  be  more  eJtsible  to 
draw  the  drill  with  the  hoe  flatwiee, 
holding  the  edge  in«borisontal  positioB. 

Bedding  in  Sawing. — In  this  method 
the  ground  being  dog  and  formed  in 
four  or  five  feet  wide  beds  with  alieya, 
a  spade  width  or  mere  between  bed 
and  bed,  and  the  earth  being  drawn  off 
the  top  of  the  bed  with  a  rake  or  epade, 
half  an  inch  or  an  inch  deep  into  the 
alleys,  the  seed  is  then  sown  all  over 
the  surface  of  the  bed,  which  being 
done,  the  earth  in  the  allevs  is  immedi- 
ately, drawn  or  cast  over  the  bed,  again 
covering  the  seeds  the  same  deptii,  and 
the  surface  ia  raked  smooth,  r 

The  method  of  bedding  in  sowing  by 
sifting,  is  sometimes  practised  for  very 
small  or  light  seeds  of  a  more  delicate 
nature,  that  require  a  very  iight  cover- 
ing of  earth  when  sown,  so  in  order  to 
bury  thenf  as  shallow  as  possible,  cover 
them  in  by  sifting  fine  earth  over  tbea 
out  of  a  wire  nieve^-^Abererombie. 

SOY.    See  Sqja, 

SPADE.  This  meet  important  of  the 
gardener's  tools,  varies  in  its  Ibnn  and 
size. 

The  Common  Digging  Spade  is  of  the 
largest  size,  being  generally  from  fber- 
teen  to  siztden  inches  long  in  the  plate, 
and  nine  or  ten  broad,  Barrovring  half 
an  inch  to  the  bottom. 

The  Middling  Spade  is  nbont  a  foot 
long  in  the  plate,  and  seven  or  eight 
inches  broad,  and  is  useful  in  digging 
any  narrow  compartments  and  between 
rows  of  small  plants,  also  in  flower- 
beds and  borders ;  and  in  itirring  and 


comnion  drawing-hoe,  sometimes  with   fresh  earthing  the  surface  of  beds  occ»- 


a  large  hoe,  and  sometimes  a  middling 
or  small  hoe,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  drill  required,  and  size  and  nature 
of  the  seeds ;  drawing  the  drill  some- 
times with  the  corner  of  the  hoe.^espe- 
cially  for  larger  seeds,  and  sometimes 
with  the  edge  of  the  hoe  flatwise  or 
horizontally;  but  large  seeds,  such  as 
peas,  kidney  beans,  many  of  the  not 
Kinds,  and  othdr  large  seeds,  both  of 
trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants, 


with  the  corner  of  the  hoe«  turning  the 
face  or  edge  close  to  the  line,  so  draw 
the  drill  along  with  an  angular  bottom 


sionally,  between  close  placed  plants 
of  long  standing.;  planting  and  trans- 
planting many  sorts,  both  in  the  ground 
and  in  the  pots. 

The  Smatl  Spade. — Site  ten  or  twelve 
inches  long  in  the  plate,  and  five  or  sii 
wide.  It  is  convenient  in  pointing-np 
or  slight  digging,  and  fVesh  earthing 
the  surface  between  close  rows  of 
small  plants,  in  beds  and  borders,  fcc, 
where  neither  of  the  twofbrmer  spades 


require  a  deep  angular  drill,  drawn    cau'be  readily  introduced  ;  likewise  ia 


planting  and  potting  many  sorts  oTsoiall 
plants,  taking  up  small  roots  and  Ibr 
other  light  parposes.     Proper  gardea 
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■pades  have  the  plate  wholly  of  iron, 
BOt  above  au{oarter  of  an  inch  thick 
upwards,  growing  graduallj  thiaaer 
Iron  the  middle  downward,  liie  tree  or 
handle  being  generally  of  aab,  abont 
two  feet  and  a  half  long  and  an  inch 
and  a  half  thick,  with  a  firm  open  han- 
dle at  top,  formed  ont  of  the  solid  wood, 
ivst  big  enough  to adnitof  taking  ready 
hold,  one  hand  at  top  and  the  other  be- 
low, and  with  an  iron  rivet  through  it 
to  prevent  it  splittings 

Semicircular  or  Sco&ped  Spade,  has. 
the  plate  made  semicircnlar  like  a  gar- 
den trowel,  and  is  very  useful  in  taking 
ap  plants  with  balls  of  earth  to  preserve 
tiiem  more  firmly  about  the  roots.— 
Abererambit. 

Foster  of  Stourbridge,  and  ■  Lyddon 
of  Birmingham,  make  very  improved 
•padee,  wearing  with  a  good  edge 
throughout. 

SPANISH  BROOBf.    SparHum  jwit- 


SPANISH  CRB8S.   LepiMmn  carder 


SPANISH  ELM.  Cordia  Qiratekan- 
ikma. 

SPANISH  GARLIC.  See  Rocam- 
Me. 

SPANISH  NUT.  Morma  Sityrin- 
cftimn. 

SPANISH  VIPER'S  GRASS.  Seor- 
zonera. 

8PARAXIS.  Ten  species  and  some 
▼arieties.  Green-house  and  half-hardy 
bulbous  perennials.  Offsets  or  seeds. 
Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

SPARMANNIA  qfrieana.  GT^en- 
bouse  evergreen  tree.  €uttiogs.  Losm 
and  peat. 

SPARROW  WORT.  Erica  poise- 
rina, 

SPARTIUM.  Broom.  Two  spectea, 
and  two  varieties.  Hsrdy  deciduous 
shrubs.  Seeds  or  cuttings.  Common 
•oil. 

SPATALANTHUS  tpeeionu.  Har- 
dy bulbous  perennial.  Offsets.  Sandy 
loam  ftnd  peat. 

SPATALLA.  Nine  sp^ies.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Seeds,  ripe 
eottings.     Light  sandy  loam. 

SPATHODEA.  Eight  species. 
Stove  evergreen  trees,  shrubs,  snd 
climbers.    Cuttings.    Loam  and  peat. 

SPATHOGLOTTIS/or/tmohit. 
Green-house  tuber.  Division.  Sandy 
loam. 

«PA WN  it  the  white  filameotoof  mat- 


ter produced  in  the  soil  by  mushroomi^ 
and  by  which  they  are  propagated.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  it  arises  from  their 
seed,  or  whether  it  is  a  mass  of  under- 
ground runners.    See  Afufftreom. 

SPEOKLINIA.  Five  species.  Stove 
epiphytes.  Division.  Wood,  v«rith  a 
little  moss  on  the  roots. 

SPECULARIA.  Six  species,  and  a 
few  varieties.    Hardy  annuals.    Seedi. 

SPERMACOCE.  Five  species.  Har- 
dv  annuals  and  stove  annuals  and  bien- 
nials.   Seeds.    Light  soil. 

SPERMAXYRUMsMcfti}?!.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings.  Loam 
and  peat. 

SPHACELE.  Two  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings. 
Light  rich  soil. 

SPHARALCEA.  Eight  species. 
Green-house  evergreen  shrulM  and  herb- 
aceous perennial^ ;  a  few,  hardy  annu- 
als J  the  latter  increase  by  seeds,  the 
others  by  cuttings.    Rich  soil. 

SPH:£R0L0BIUM.  two  species. 
Green-bouse  evergreen  shrubs.  Young 
cuttings.    Loam  and  peat. 

SPHJEROPHYSA  caepica.  Hardy 
herbaceous  perennial.  Seeds,  common 
soil ;  it  should  be  watered  sometimes 
with  salted  Water. 

SPH:£ROTEMApropin9titim.  Stove 
evergreen  climber.  Cuttings.  Sandy 
peat  and  loam. 

'  SPHJEROSTIGMA.  Three  species. 
Hardy  snnuals  and  biennials.  Seeds. 
Common  soil. 

SPHAGNUM  is  a  white  spongy  moss, 
found  only  in  bogs,  and  used  for  grow- 
ing orchidaceous  plants,  or  covering 
the  drainage  in  flower  pots. 

SPHENOGTNE.  Ten  species. 
Green-house   evergreen    shrubs,    and 

ffreen-house  and   hardy  annuals;   the 
atter  increase  by  seeds,  the  former  by 
cuttings.     Loam  and  peat. 

SPHINX.  S.  tipuliformis.  Currant 
Sphinx  is  thus  mentioned  by  Mr.  Cur- 
tis:    , 

'  « Towards  the  end  of  May,  and  in 
June,  w»  see  the  beautiful  little  cur- 
rant sphinx  sporting  in  the  morning  and 
noonday  sun,  kbout  the  flowers  of  the 
Persian  Lilac,  the  Common  Syringa, 
and  other  plants;  at  thfs  time  the  fe- 
males also  resort  to  the  currant  trees  to 
deposit  their  eggs  in  the  crevices  of  the 
twigs,  and  as  soon  as  the  larva  emerges 
from  iti  tiny  shell,  it  penetrates  to  the 
centre  to  feed  upon  the  pith,  procee<^ 
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ing  downward  ODtil  it  bu  arriTed  at 
itaTull  growth;  it  then  changes  to  a 
pupa  serrated  with  transverse  short 
spines,  which  enable  it  to  ascend  to  an 
opening  previously  prepared  by  the 
larva,  from  which  the  sphinx  escapes, 
leaving  the  pupa  case  half  pNitruding 
from  the  branch. 

*<  The  caterpillar  is  fleshy  and  wliitish, 
with  an  obscure  dorsal  line:  the  head 
and  four  horny  spots  upon  the  first 
thoracic  segment  are  bright  brown ;  it 
has  six  pectoral,  eight  aMominal,  and 
two  anal  feet,  which  are  of  a  similar 
colour,  and  a  few  ^ne  longish  hairs  are 
scattered  over  its  body.  The  moth  is 
Off  a  brilliant  chalybeon  black,  inclining 
to  purple,  which  is  beautifully  contrast- 
ed witn  the  golden  wings  encircling  its 
body  when  glittering  in  -  the  sunshine. 
The  black  currants  appear  to  be  the 
most  subject  to  these  attacks  of  the 
currant  sphinx  caterpillar,  and  the  first 
indication  of  its  presence  is  the  wither- 
ing of  the  leaves  and  branches."  — 
Card,  ChroH,    > 

SPIDER  0PHRY8.  Ophrys 
arantfera* 

SPIDER  WORT.    TratUiCtrntia, . 

SPIELMANNIA  qfricana.  Green- 
house evergreen  shmb.  Cuttings.  Light 
ricli  soil. 

SPIGELIA  anthelmiay  a  stove  an- 
nual, and  S.  marilandicay  a  hardy  herb- 
aceous perenniaJ.  Seeds  and  cuttings 
j^oamAud  peat. 

SPINACH.     Spinacea  oUra^^M- 

«  The  Spinage  or  Spinach  has  been 
long  cultivated,. and  is  supposed  to* have 
come  originally  firom  Western  Asia.  Its 
use  is  well  known. 

«  The  principal  varieties  are  the  round 
seeded  Savoy-leaTed  and  Prickly-seed- 
ed. The  former  is  best  for  spriiu;  and 
summer  use,  the  latter  is  preferred 
for  autumn  sowing,  being  considered 
hardier. 

<^It  mfty  be  sown  broad  cast  or  in 
drills.  When  drilled,  it  is  easier  kepi 
clean,  and  more  readily  gathered  for 
use.  The  drills  should  be  twelve  inches 
apart,  the  plants  four  inches  apart  in 
the  rows.  If  sown  thicker,  thin  out 
when  young,  as  wanted  f  leaving  plants 
at  proper  distances.  For  spring  and 
early  summer  use,  sow  early  in  spring, 
and  occasionally  afterward;  for  the 
early  autumn  supply,  sow  at  close  of 
summer,  and  for  tire  main  winter  orops 
about  middle  of  autunu.    Before  very 


cold  weather  give  a  ligbt  coreriag  of 
straw,  cedar  brush,  or  anything  that 
will  lay  Kghtly,  and  partially  protect 
it ;  otherwise  the  finest  and  most  eoc- 
culent  leaves  become  discoloured  by 
the  frost."— ihira/  Reg. 

To  obtain  Seed, — A  sowing  of  each 
variety  msy  be  made  in  Febmary  or 
March,  according  to  the  openness  of 
the  season,  or  of  the  ronnd-loaved  va- 
riety some  plants  of  a  regalar  crop  may 
be  allowed  to  run.up  in  April  or  May; 
and  of  the  triangular-leaved,  aoase 
plants  of  the  winter  standing  crope  wmj 
be  sufitered  to  remain.  Keep  them  clear 
of  weeds.  Spinsch  is  dioecioaa,  aed 
many  ignorant  persons,  perceiving 
some  of  the  plants  to  have  no  appear- 
ance of  bearing  seed,  advise  theee  fo 
be  pulled  up,  but  these  are  the  male- 
bearing  plants,  without  which  the 
others  would  be  unfraitfol.  If,  how- 
ever, they  are  very  numerooe>  some  of 
them  may  be  removed  with  benefit  te 
those  that  remain,  care  b^ng  taken  that 
some  are  left  in  every  part  of  the  bed. 
When  the  seed  is  set  the  male  plants 
may  be  entilely  removed,  which  allows 
more  room  fi>r  the  fruitful.  When  the 
seed  is  ripe,  which  is  known  by  its  b^ 
ginning  to  shed,  in  July  or  Aognst,  the 
plants  ought  to  be  pulled  up  and  laid  to 
dry  thoroughly  on  a  cloth,  previoudy 
to  its  being  beaten  out  and  su>red. 

S  P I R  Jb  A .  Forty-one  species  and 
many  varieties.  Hardy  dectdnoes 
shrubs  or  herbaceous  perennials,  a  few 
are  tuberous- rooted.  Layers  or  young 
cuttings,  and  the  herbaceous  speciea  bj 
division.  Peat  and  loam,  or  eonraioa 
soil. 

SPIRALEPIS.  Four  speclee.  Green- 
house herbaceous  perennials.  8.  iqtmr  - 
roso,  an  evergreen  shrub.  Seeds,  caW 
tings,  and  division.  Sandy  peat  a^ 
loam. 

SPIRANTHERAmforo/ttttflia.  Stove 
evergreen  shrub.  Half  ripened  cat- 
tings.    Sandy  loan^  and  peat. 

SPIRANTHES.  Four  species.  Stove 
green-house  and  hal^hardy  orchids.  Di- 
vision.   Peat  and  loam. 

SPIRON£MA/>>a^aiif.  Stove  herb- 
aceous perennial.  IMvision.  Light  rick 
loam. 

SPONGE  TREE.  ilcacia/arvissMna. 

SPOT,  a  disease  occorring  on  the 
leaves  of  the  pelargonium,  is  a  dry  gan- 
grene, occasioned  by  an  irregnlatity  ia 
the  rapply  of  aM>istare  and  TJciatitBdes 
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of  t«mperetiir0,  bat  etpeciallj  If  one  of 
the  extremes  ii  mach  below  the  degree 
of  heat  most  farourable  to  the  healthy 
growth  or  that  plant.  The  reaton  of 
Uiis  is  vcrjobTioos.  If  a  pelargoniam, 
or  any  other  plant,  be  placed  in  a  highly 
stimulating  beat,  and  is  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  root  moisture,  it  immediately 
increases  its  sur&ce  of  leaf  to  elaborate 
mod  digest  the  Urge  amount  of  sap  for- 
warded from  the  roots.  If  this  amount 
of  sap  is  subsequently  suddenly  re- 
duced, by  lowering  the  temperature 
and  adding  water  to  the  soil  leaf  freely, 
the  increased  sur^e  of  leaf  is  no  longer 
required,  and  it  is  a  law  penrading  all 
the  Tegetable  creation  that  the  moment 
mnj  ofthe  parts  of  a  plant  are  unneces- 
sary to  it,  that  moment  it  begins  to  de- 
cay. I  placed  a  plant  of  the  Marvel  of 
Pare,  or  Heliotrope,  in  a  high  tempera- 
tare  and  abundant  moisture ;  these  were 
then  much  reduced,  and  the  leaves  in 
m  few  days  were  completely  decayed 
Tovnd  their  edges,  and  in  apots  upon 
their  surfaces.  The  estent  of  leaf  was 
accommodated  to  the  amount  of  sap  to 
be  elaborated. — Prine,  of  Oard, 

SPREKELIA  cybUier  and  its  varie- 
tiee.  Stove  bulbous  perennials.  Offsets. 
Sandy  loam. 

8PRBN6ELIA  incamata.  Ofeen-r 
hooae  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings.  San- 
dy peat. 

SPRUE,  a  market  name  for  the  small- 
eet  sprouts  of  asparagus. 

SPUR,  is  a  lateral  branch  cut  back, 
or  shortened  to  a  length  of  about  two 
inches. 

SPURGE  LAUREL.  Dofhne  laurt- 
Qia. 

SPURLESS  VIOLET.    Erpetion, 

SQUASH.  CucurbUa  nulopepo.  See 
Oourd. 

STAAVIA.  Three  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Young  cut- 
tings.   Sandy  peat. 

STACHYS.  Thirty  species.  Hardy 
and  greeo-houae  herbaceous  perennials 
and.  evergreen  shrubs,  hardy  annuals 
and'  biennials.  The  latter  increase  by 
seeds.  The  perennials  by  division,  and 
the  green-house  species  by  cuttings. 
Common  soil  suits  them  all. 

STACHYTARPHETA.  Nine  species. 
Stove  or  green-house  annuals,  biennials, 
herbaceous  perennials,  and  evergreen 
shrubs.  The  latter  increase  by  cuttings, 
the  fbm>er  bv  seeds.  Light  rich  mould 
nits  tbem  all. 


STACKHOUSIA  HnarUrfolia. 
Green-house  evergreen  shrub.  S.  moito- 
gyruiy  hardy  herbaceous  perennial.  Cut- 
tings.   Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

STADMANNIA  omtralU,  Green- 
house evergreen  tree.  Ripe  cuttings, 
with  the  leaves  on.    Loam  and  peat. 

STAFF  TREE.     CtUutrut. 

STALAGMITIS.  Seven  species. 
Stove  evergreen  trees.  Cuttings.  TurQr 
loam  and  peat.  They  require  a  strong 
heat. 

STANDARD.  A  tree  unsupported  by 
a.  wnll  or  trellis. 

Full  Standards  are  such  trees  as  are 
trained  with  tall  atraight  stems  bit  or 
seven  feet  high,  clear  of  branches,  and 
are  then  suffered  to  branch  out.  All 
trees  designed  as  full  standards  should 
be  trained  accordinglv  in  their  minor 
state,  by  trimming  all  lower  laterals 
gradually  as  the  stems  advance  in  height, 
suffering  the  leader  always  to  remain 
entire,  especially  in  all  forest  trees ;  or 
if  it  should  happen  to  fork,  taking  off 
the  worst,  and  leaving  the  strftightest 
shoot  to  run  dp,  to  continue  the  pro- 
longation ofthe  stem ;  and  having  thus 
run  them  up  with  clean  atoms  six  or 
seven  feet  in  height,  to  force  out  laterals 
in  that  part  to  form  a  regular  spreading 
head  of  but  moderate  height^  for  the 

? greater  convenience  of  gathering  the 
i-uiti'but  of  forest  tree  standards  never 
reduce  the  tops,  but  permit  the  leader  to 
remain  ever  entire  to  run  up  in  heigbt^ 
for  the  beauty  and  worth  of  such  con- 
sists in  their  lofly  stature.  All  fruit  trees 
designed  for  full  standards,  are  raised  by 
grafUng,  &c.,  on  the  freeatWong  shoot- 
ing stocks,  and  are  trained  with  straight 
clean  stems  full  five  to  six  feet  high, 
either  the  stock  trained  op  to  that  sta- 
ture, and  so  grafXed  or  budded  at  the 
desired  height,  or  the  grai\  or  bud  is 
trained  up  for  a  stem  to  the  height  afore- 
said, then  suffered  to  send  forth  branch- 
es; observing  in  either  method,  it  is  to 
be  considered  whether  you  intend  the 
tred  shall  form  a  spreading  open  head 
or  aasurae  a  more  erect  and  aapiring 
growth :  in  the  former  case,  if  you  top 
the  leading  shoot  ofthe  grafl  or  bud,  at 
six  or  seven  feet  from  the  ground,  it  will 
force  out  lateral  shoots  at  that  height, 
and  commence  a  spreading  head  open 
in  the  middle;  suffering,  however,  the 
whole  afterwards  to  take  their  own 
growth;  and,  in  the  second  instance, 
that  by  permitting  the  leading  shoot  to 
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remain  entire,  it  will  rise  in  height,  and 
the  whole  head  will  acta  me  a  more  up- 
right and  loily  itature. .  In  both  methods 
the  heads  will  afterwards  naturally 
branch  out  abundantly,  and  furnish 
themselves  sufficiently  with  bearing 
wood,  producing  fruit  in  two  or  three 
years  from  the  grafting  or  budding;  suf- 
fering them  generally  to  take  their  ovn 
f;rowth,  without  shortening,  and  very 
ittle  other  proning,  except  the  regu- 
lating any  great  irregularities. 

Ha^f  Standardi  are  trees  trained  with 
short  stems  only  three  or  four  feet  high, 
then  suffered  to  branch  out  at  that  height 
to  form  heads;  haTing  low  beads  the 
fruit  is  more  easily  gathered.  Concave 
dwarfs  have  the  middle  hollow,  and  the 
branches  all  round  in  a  cup  form.  Hori- 
zontal  dwarfs,' having  thehranches  ex- 
tended all  round  in  a  flat  or.  horizontal 
position,  but  the  concave  dwarf  is  in 
most  esteem. — AbercroM)ie, 

STANHOPE  A.  Eleven  species. 
Stove  orchids.  Division.  Peat  and  pot- 
sherds. 

STANLEYApinfio^^.  Hardy  her: 
Haceous  perennial.  Divinon  oi^  seeds. 
Vegetable  mould.    - 

STAPELIA.  Thirty-three  species. 
Green-houaeand  stove  evergreen  shrubs; 
partly  dried  cuttings.  Sandy  loam  and 
brick  or  lime  niblush. 

STAR  APPLE.    Chryfophylhm. 

STAR  FISH.     S/ope/ia  astfrfat, 

STAR  OF  BETHLEHEM.   Ornitho- 

STAR  THISTLE.  Cmtawrta  add- 
trapa. 

STARWORT.    Aster. 

STATICE.  Sea  Lavender.  Sixty- 
four  species.  The  hard^  herbaoeeus 
perennials  increase  by  division  or  seeds. 
The  green-house  and  half-hardy  apecies 
by  cuttings.  Annuals  and  biennials  by 
•eeds.  (Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

S,  Arhorea,  a  green-house  evergreen 
shrub. 

<<  When  practicable,  this  plant  should 
be  turned  out  in  the  border  of  a  gon- 
servatory.  It  may,  however,  be  grown 
to  great  perfection  in  a  pot,  if  the  roots 
are  allowed  plenty  of  room. 

<<  The  soil  should  consist'  of  equal 
parts  of  turfy  loam  and  peat,  or  vegeta- 
ble mould.}' — Gard.  Chron, 

STAURQC ANTHU8  opAyUti*.  Hardy 
evergreen  shrub.  Young  cuttings  or 
seeds.    Peat  and  lo^m. 

STEEPING.  See  QtrvUnation.  It  is 


a  veiy  nnfbnnded  idea,  that  by  staepiig 
seeds  in  certain  solutions  the  Tigoar  ana 
fecondity  of  the  plants  to  which  they 
give  birth  might  be  promoted.  A  oei^ 
tain  degree  of  heat,  oxygen  gaa,  and 
water,  are  all  the  requiaitea  for  germi- 
nation,— and  until  this  process  has  cosa- 
menced,  no  liquid  but  water  at  cooanott 
temperatures  ^U  pass  tbroagh  the  in- 
teguments of  a  seed.  So  soon  as  gem^ 
nation  has  commenced,  this  poww  te 
exclude  foreign  fluids  ceasee,  but  the 
organs  starting  into  aotivitj — Uie  radicle 
and  th^pluroule — are  so  delicate,  that 
the  wmkest  saline  solotiona  are  toe 
acrid  and  offensive  for  them.  So  utter- 
ly incapable  are  the  infant  roots  of  iis- 
bibing  such  solutions,  that  at  first  tbey 
are  absolutely  dependent,  themeeWee, 
for  their  very  existence  npon  the  seed* 
leaves,  and  if  these  are  remoVed  the 
plant  eitheir  makes  no  further  advance, 
or  altogether  perishes.  Many  years 
since  I  tried  various  menstrua  to  facile 
tate  the  germination  of  seeds,  but,  with 
the  exception  of  those  which  promoted 
the  decomposition  of  water,  and  the 
consequent  more  abundant  evolution  of 
oxj^en,  I  found  none  of  any  efficiency. 
As  to  keeping  the  seeds  in  saline  aoliH 
tions  until  they  germinated,  I  never, 
certainly,  carried  U>e  experiments  so  hr 
as  that,  and  I  shall  be  most  astoaisbed 
if  any  other  effect  than  injury  or  death 
to  the  plant  is  the  consequence.  Soch 
has  been  the  result  in  the  Horticoltunl 
Society's  gardens,  where  the  seeda  of 
LupifUHB  Sartwegii  were  made  to  gei^ 
minate  in  a  weak  solution  of  phoqihale 
of  ammonia. — Johuvn's  Gardemerg*  Ai- 
manack. 

STEN ACTIS  tptcioM.  Hardy  herb- 
aceoos.perenni^.  ^Division  or  seeds. 
Common  soil. 

STENANTHERA  p<my^  Green- 
house  eveigreen  shrub.  Cuttings.  Very 
sandy  peat  and  loam. 

.STENIA  pallida.  Stove  epiphyte. 
Division.  Wood,  with  a  litile  moss  en 
the  rests. 

STENOCARPUS  $alignm.  Greea- 
house  evergreen  shrab.  Ripe  ntitings 
Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

STENOCHILUS.  Fife  species. 
Green-house  evergreen  shrubs.  Cat- 
tings.    Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

STEN0ME8S0N.  Three  spoeies. 
Stove  or  green-hpuse  bnlbons  pcten- 
nials.    Offsets.    Sandy  loam. 

STEPHANIA  c/Mmoidst.  Stove  eves^ 
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green  sbrab.  Young  onttiiigs.  Loam, 
peat,  and  sand. 

8TEPHAN0TIS  flarilmnda.  Stove 
climber.    Cuttings.    Light  rich  loam. 

STEPTOCARPUS  rexU,  Mr.  M»In- 
tjre,  ol*  Hillsborough,  gives  the  fbllow- 
ing  direotions  for  the  culture  of  this 
green-boose  evergreen : — 


Hardj  bolboMt  perennials.  Offsets.  Rich 
loam. 

STEVENTA.  Two  species.  Hardy 
annual  and  biennial.  Seeds.  Commoa 
soil. 

STEVIA.  Thirty-one  species.  Hardy, 
hal^baray,  or  green-house  herbaceous 
perennials.      Cuttings,    divisions    and 


"  The  seed  shoald  be  sown  in  the  seedsL    Peat  and  loam, 
month  of  April,  in  pans,  in  a  mixture  of  i     8TEWARTIA  virginica.   Hardy  de- 


peat  and  loam ;  then  place  the  pans  in 
a  hot-bed,  frame  or  pit,  until  tho  plants 
are  fit  for  potting  off.  The  aeed  should 
be  sown  veiy  thin ;  if  not,  the  greater 
portioa  of  the  plants  will  rot  off  for  want 
of  air  aad  room  to  their  stalks,  as  they 
grow  with  their  foliage  prostrate.  As 
•Don  as  the  plants  are  large  eaoogh  for 
potting  off,  fill  a  quantity  of  pots  with  a 
■sixutre  of  leaf'mould,  lesm,  and  sand ; 

{»lace  a  plant  in  each  pot,  and  give  a 
itile  water.  ^ 

''Afterwards  remove  them  into  the 
firame  or  pit;  when  they  have  got  es- 
tablished in  their  pots^  they  may  be 
removed  to  a  cold  frame  or  green- 

«  la  June,  tbey  may  be  placed  in  the 
open  a(r,  and  regularly  watered  during 
tbto  summer. 

*'  Towards  the  end  of  October,  re- 
move them  to  a  firame,  to  protect  them 
Irom  firost.  In  May  or  June  following 
tbey  may  be  planted  out  where  reouired. 
As  soon  as  frost  is  apprehended,  take 
■p  the  plants,  with  a  bail  of  earth  at- 
tached to  the  roots,  repot  them  and 
place  them  in  a  green-boose  or  frame, 
till  again  required."— Gofd.  Chron, 

8TERCULIA.  Eighteen  species. 
Stove  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs.  Ripe 
cuttings,  with  the  leaves  left  on.  Light 
tnr^  or  pea^r  loam. 
'  STERIGMA.  Twospeoies.,  Hardy 
biennials.    Seeds.    Sandy  loam. 

STERILE  is  a  term  applied  to  unpro- 
ductive land  and  flowers.  For  some 
obeervations  on  the  first,  see  Barrtn, 
Sterile  flowers  are  the  male  flowers  on 
moao<§cions  and  dioecious  plants.  They 
occur  on  the  cucumber,  melon,  gourd, 
asparagus,  4cc.  They  must  not  be  de- 
stroyed, for  without  the  pollen  produced 
by  their  stamens,  the  fertile  or  female 
blossoms  will  not  produce  fruit.  If 
planis  are  grown  ia  too  high  a  tempera- 
ture, there  is  reason  to  believe  they 
produce  an  excess  of  these  sterile  or 
male  blossoms. 

STERNBERGIA.  Foorspecies. 


ciduous  tree.  Layers  or  ripe  cuttings. 
Peat  and  loam. 

STIFTIA  in$ignii.  Oreen-honse  de- 
ciduous shrub.  Cuttings.  Loam  and 
peat. 

STIGMAPHYLLON.  Four  species. 
Stove  ^  evergreen  twiners.  Cuttings. 
Peat  and  sandy  loam. 

S  T I L  A  G  0.  Two  species.  8  tore 
evergreen  trees.  Cuttings.  Sandy  I  oam 
and  peat. 

STITCHWORT.    SteOaria. 

STOBJEA  fiimata.  Green-house 
evergreen  ahrnb.  Young  cuttinga. 
Light  rich  soil. 

STOCK,  MaiMola.  This  gen  us  was, 
until  lately,  united  with  the  wall-flower, 
under  the  generic  name  Chnranthtu,, 
Some  of  the  following  are  species,  but 
others  only  very  distinct  varieties. 

M.aeaulis,  (StemI ess  Stock.)  Hardy 
annual.    Red.    Flowers  in  June. 

M.  aipi$M.  (Alpine  Stook.)  Hardy 
evergreen.    Yellow.    May. 

M.  annua.  (Ten- week  Stock.)  Hardy 
annual.  Various  colours.  August. 
Many  varieties. 

M,  coranoptfoUa.  Hardy  .biennial. 
Purple:    June.  . 

M,fenmtraU9,  Hardy  biennia].  Pa^ 
pie.    July.    • 

M.giabrata,  HalAbardy  evergreen. 
White.    August. 

M.  graea.  Hardy  annual.  White. 
August. 

M,  htlvitictu  (Swisa  Stock.)  Hardy 
evergreen.    Yellow.    June. 

M.  ineana,  (Brompton  and  Twick- 
enham Stock.)  Hardy  evergreen  shrub. 
Crimson.    August.    Many  varieties. 

M.  IhHda,  Hardy  annual.  Purple. 
July.* 

if.longipetala.  Hardy  annual.  Red. 
June. 

M,maritima.  (Virffinia  Stock.)- Hardy 
annual.    Red  anid  white.    June. 

AT.  mutabilii.  (Changeable  StookO 
Green-house  evergreen.  YeUow  and 
purple.    May, 
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Af .  odoraiittima.  Greea-hoQie  ever- 
green.   Crimson.    June. 

M.  oxyceras.  Hardy  annual.  Crim- 
son.   July. 

M.  parvifiora.  Hardy  annual.  Pur- 
ple.   July. 

M.  purpurea.  Hal^hardy  evergreen. 
Purple.    AugusL 

M.  tieula.  Hardy  bienmial.  Lilac. 
July. 

M.  timpUcieaulh,  Hardy  biennial. 
Purple  or  white.    July. 

M.  HiuuUa,  Hard  J  biennial.  Red. 
July. 

Ju.  tArtarica,  Hardy  biennial.  Red. 
or  yellow.    July. 

M.  Unelia,  (Five-leaved  Stock.) 
Hardy  annual.    Brown.    July. 

M.  tortuota.  Green-bouse  evergreen. 
Purple.    July. 

M,  tric%upidata.  Hardy  annual.  Pur- 
ple.   July. 

M.  trUtU,  M,  varia,  (Nightpsmell- 
ing  or  Dark-flowered  Stock.)  Green- 
house evergreen.    Crimson.    June. 

Sowing  Annuat9. — ^Best  time,  end  of 
August,  in  pans  filled  with  /a  soil  of 
equal  parts  peat  and  loam,  and  placed 
in  a  cold  frame;  water  frequently; 
when  they  have  got  six  leaves  prick 
singly  into  pots  three  inches  and  a  half 
diameter,  in  same  kind  of  soiU  Keep 
in  frames  through  the  winter,  and  shel- 
ter from  frost.  Remove  without  dis- 
turbing the  roots  into  beds  and  borders, 
at  the  end  of  May. 

Spring  sowings  in  May,  June,  and 
July,  will  succeed  the  autumn  sown ; 
if  sown  in  a  hot-bed  during  April,  they 
will  be  nearly  as  forward  as  the  autumn 
sown,  but  not  bloom  so  strong. 

Sawing  Biennials,  —  This  may  be 
done  in  any  moderately  rich  border  in 
June;  to  be  transplanted  where  they 
are  to  remain,  when  of  a  moderate 
size. 

CvttingM  may  be  planted  in  May,  of 
any  very  good  double  variety,  cutting 
them  -en  with  a  portion  of  the  stem's 
bark,  in  a  shady  border,  watering,  and 
covering  with  a  hand-glass  until  esta- 
blished. Select  robust  shoots  of  the 
same  year's  growth ;  strip  off  the  leaves 
from  the  bottom  half  of.  their  length. 
Water  frequently,  and  bv  September 
they  will  form  dwarf  boshj  plants.  I 
know  of  no  means  of  promoting  the 
production  of  double  flowers,  except 
applying  abundance  of  liquid  manure 
so  soon  as  the  flower  buds  appear.  The 


weakest  seedlings  are  most  likely  to 
produce  double  flowers. 

STOCK-GILLIFLOWER.  SeelFaO- 
flower, 

STOCKS  are  young  trees  or  ^rabs 
raised  from  seed,  supers,  lavers,  aad 
cuttings,  for  the  reception  or  bods  er 
grafts  from  other  trees  or  shrBbsef  a 
kindred  species. 

Although  the  sap  increases  in 
gravity,  and,  conseN|ttent]  j,  obtaiaus 
accession  of  solid  matter  during  its  pro- 
gress up  the  stem,  yet  the  matter  tbos 
obtained  is  not  of  naramoant  inport- 
ance,  nor  absolately  controlling  the 
subsequent  changes  to  be  effected ;  fisr, 
in  such  .case,  the  green-gage  woald  be 
altered  by  its  plum  stock,  und  the  neo- 
pareil  by  its  crab  stem.  So  flu*  frosa 
this  being  the  case,  the  old  gardeoer*s 
maxim,  *  the  graft  overmleth  the  stock 
quite,'  is  consonant  with  tmCh,  thoogh 
it  is  to  be  taken  with  some  reeerratiee. 
The  graft  prevails,  and  jetains  its  qeaJi- 
ties,  yet  the  stock  has  the  power  of  in- 
fluencing its  productiveness,  as  well  aS' 
the  quality  of  the  fruit.  Thus,  m  tree 
having  an  expansive  foKage,  and  robest 
growui,  indicative  of  large  sap  vessels, 
and  vifforous  circulation,  shoold  never 
be  graited  upon  a  stock  oppositely  cfae- 
racterixed,  for  the  supply  of  sap  will 
not  be  sufficient.  Illustrations  are  al^ 
forded  by  .the  codlin  never  sneceediag 
so  well  on  a  crab,  nor  a  bigonrean  on  a 
wild  cherry,  as  they  do  on  freer  grow- 
ing stocks.  Indeed  I  have  no  doebt 
that  every  tree  and  shnib  sncceeds 
best,  is  most  productive,  and  freest 
from  disease,  if  it  be  supplied  widk  sap 
from  roots,  and  throngh  a  stem,  of  its 
own  particular  kind.  This  is  evident 
to  common  sense ;  nor  woold  asj  fteit 
scion  be  grafted  upon  a  stock  of  another 
species  or  variety,  if  it  were  not  that 
such  stocks  are  most  easily  obtainablek 
For  example,  our  choicest  cherries  arSt 
for  the  reason  assigned,  grafted  or  bed- 
ded upon  the  wild  cherry ;  and  every 
one  must  have  noticed  the  frequently- 
occurring  consequence,  an  enlarge- 
ment, appearing  like  a  wen,  eneircling 
the  tree  just  above  where  the  graft  ana 
the  stock  joined,  the  growth  of  the 
former  having  far  outstripped  that  of  the 
latter.  If  a  tree  could  be  nonrished 
from  its  own  roots,  from  organs  as- 
signed by  its  Creator,  as  those  best 
suited  to  supply  the  most  appropriate 
quantity  and  quality  of  stp,  thcHre  can 
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be  DO  doobC  that  it  woold  b«  prodactiTe  hours  |  a  birch  tree,  a  quaitity  eqaal  to 
of  benefit;  and  this  detideratam  ■eems  its  own  weight,  doring  the  bleeding 
to  be  secured  hj  the  plan  suggested  by !  season ;  and  a  moderate  sised  maple, 
M.  Aibrett  in  the  instances  of  apples  about  two  hundred  pints,  during  the 
aad  pears  ;  and  I  see  no  reason  forbid- ,  same  period. 

ding  its  adoption  to  any  other  grafted ,  The  habit  of  the  stock,  also,  is  of 
tree.  He  recommends  the  grafts  always  much  morb  importance  than  is  usually 
to  be  inserted  close  to  the  surface  of  considered.  Ir  it  grows  more  rapidly, 
the  ground,  or  they  might  be  eren  !  or  Has  larger  sap  vessels  than  the  scion 
rather  below  the  surftice,  by  scooping  or  bud,  an  enlargement  occurs  below 
out  the  earth  around  the  stems  of  the ,  these;  but  if  they  grow  more  rapidly 
stocks.  When  planted  out,  tb^  lowest  than  the  stock,  an  enlargement  takes 
extremity  of  the  graft  should  be  about ,  place  just  above  the  point  of  union.  In 
lour  inches  t>elow  the  surlkce.  either  case,  the  tree  is  usually  rendered 

After  two  or  three  years,  at  the  close  temporarily  more  prolific ;  but  in  the 
of  June,  the  soil  should  be  removed,  i  case  where  the  stock  grows  more  slow- 
and  just  above  the  junction  of  the  graft ,  Iv,  the  productiveness  is  often  of  very 
and  stock,  with  a  gouge,  one  fourth  of;  short  duration,  the  supply  of  sap  annu- 
tbe  berk  removed  by  four  cuts  on  op- ;  ally  becoming  less  and  less  sufficient  to 
podte  sides  of  the  stem.  I  sustain  the  enlarged  production  of  blos- 

**  The  euts  being  deep  enough  to  re-   sem  and  l^ves.    This  very  frequently 


Bove  die  inner  bark,  and  the  wound^ 
covered  immediately  with  rich  soil, 
formed  of  one  part  putrescent  cow- 
dung,  and'  two  parts  maiden  loam^  if 
kept  constantly  moist  with  water,  and 
occasionally  with  liatfid  manure,  roots 
will  osoally  be  speedily  emitted,  espe- 
cially if  the  place  where  a  bud  once 
was  formed  be  thus  kept  moist  beneath 
the  soil. 

But  the  stock  has  some  other  influ- 
ence over  the  sap,  besides  limiting  the 
SAaatity  supplied  to  the  scion,  an  in- 
oeoce  not  only  arising  ftom  the  size  of 
its  veseels,  but  upon  its  susceptibility  to 
heat.  It  has  a  further  influence  over 
the  scion,  by  the  sap  becoming  more 
rieh«  indicated  by  its  acquiring  a  great- 
r:  specific  gravity  in  some  stocks  than 
in  others,  during  its  upward  progress. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  sap  of  a 
black  cluster  viae  stock,  on  which  a 
black  Hamburgh  bad  been  grafted,  was, 
when  obtained  six  inches  fl^om  the 
ground,  1003 }  and  at  five  foot  from  the 
ground,  1006 ;  but  the  same  black  Ham- 
Dorgh,  growing  upon  its  own  roots, 
had  specific  gravities  at  corresponding 
heights  of  1004  and  1009. 
This  increase  is  of  great  importance 


occurs  in  the  fireer  growing  cherries, 
when  inserted  upon  the  wild  species ; 
and  still  more  frequently  to  the  peach 
and  apricot  upon  stocks  of  the  slow 
growing  plums.  It  is  highly  important, 
therefore,  to  employ  stocks,  the  growth 
of  which  is  as  nearly  similar  as  may  be 
to  the  parent  of  the  buds  or  scion. 

The  earlier  vegetation  of  the  stock 
than  of  the  byd  or  graft  itfalso  import- 
ant ;  for,  if  these  are  earliest  in  develop- 
ment, they  ar^  apt  to  be  exhausted  and 
die  before  the  flow  of  sap  has  enabled 
granulation  and  union  between  the  faces 
of  the  wounds,  at  the  junction,  to  occur. 
Mr.  Knight's  observations  upon  this 
point  are  the  results  of  experience,  and 
are  so  consonant  with  the  suggestions 
of  science,  that  I  will  quote  them  in  his 
own  words,  without  comment :— 

"  The  practice  of  grafUng  the  pear 
on  the  quince  stock,  and  the  peach  and 
apricot  on  the  plum,  when  extensive 
growth  and  durability  are  wanted,  is 
wrong;  but  it  is  eliffiUe  whenever  it 
is  wished  to  diminish  the  vigour  and 
growth  of  the  tree,  and  where  its  dura- 
bility is. not  thought  important.  The 
last  remark  applies  chiefly  to  the  Moor- 
park  apricot,  tne  abricot  p6che,  or  abri- 


to  a  tree's  growth,  when  the  quantity^  cot  de  Nancy,  of  the  French. 

<<  When    great  difficulty  occurs    in 


of  sap  passing  annually  through  its  ves- 
sels IS  considered.  The  exact  amount 
of  this  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  dis- 
cover; but  its  extent  may  be  appreciated 
by  the  quantity  of  moisture  their  roots 
are  known  to  imbibe,  and  by  the  facts 
that  a  email  vine  branch  has  poured  out 


making  a  tree,  whether  fructiferous  or 
ornamental,  of  any  species  or  variety, 
produce  blossoms,  or  in  making  its 
blowoms  set  when  produced,  success 
prok>ably  will  be  obtained  bv  budding 
or  grafting  upon  a  stock  nearly  enoiigh 
sixteen  ounces  of  sap  in  twen^-four  t  allied*  to  the  graft  to  preserve  it  alive 
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for  a  few  years,  bat  not  permanently. 
The  pear  tree  afford  •  a  stock  of  this 
kind  to  the  apple,  and  I  have  had  a 
heavy  crop  from  a  graft  inserted  in  a 
tall  pear  stock,  only  twenty  months- 
previooslpr,  when  every  blossom  of  the 
same  vanety  of  fruit  in  the  orchard  was 
destroyed  by  fVost.  The  fruit  thus  ob- 
tained was  perfect  externally,  and  pos- 
sessed all  its  ordinary  qualities;  but 
the  cores  were  black,  without  seed ; 
and  every  blossom  would  have  fallen 
abortively,  if  growings  upon  its  native 
stock.  The  grcfV  perished  the  winter 
following. 

«  My  own  experience  induces  me  to 
think  very  highty  of  the  excellence  of 
the  apricot  stock  for  the  peach,  or 
Bectarine;  but  whenever  that  or  the 
plum  stock  is  employed,!  am  confident 
the  bud  cannot  be  inserted  too  near  the 
ground,  if  vigorous  and  durable  trees 
are  required. 

<^  The  form  and  habit  which  a'peach 
tree,  of  any  given  variety,  is  disposed 
to  assume,  is  very  much  influenced  by 
the  kind  of  stock  on  which  it  is  budded. 
If  upon  a  plum  or  apricot  rtock,  its 
stem  will  increase  in  size  considerably 
as  its  base  approiaches  the  stock,  and  it 
will  be  much  disposed  |o  «mit  many 
lateral  shoots,  as  always  occurs  in 
trees  whose  stems  taper  considerably 
vpwards ;  consequently,  such  a  tree 
will  be  more  disposed  to  spread  itself 
horizontally,  than  to  ascend  to  the  top 
of  the  wall,  even  when  a  single  stem  is 
suffered  to  stand  perpendicularly.  On 
the  contrary,  where  a  peach  is  budded 
ttpon  a  stock  of  some  cultivated  vanety 
of  its  own  species,  the  stock  and  the 
budded  stem  remain  very  nearly  of  the 
same  size  at  the  point  of  junction,  as 
well  as  above  and  below.  No  obstacle 
is  presented  to  the  ascent  or  descent 
of  the  sap,  which  appears  to  rise  more 
abundantly  to  the-  summit  oT  the  tree. 
It  appears,  also,  to  flow  more  freely 
into  the  slender  branches,  which  have 
been  the  bearing  wood  of  preceding 
years;  and  these  extend,  coneeqitently, 
very  widely  compared  with  ther  bulk  of 
the  stock  "und  large  branches. 

"  When  a  stock  of  the  same  species 
with  the  graft  or  bod,  but  of  a  variety 
far  less  changed  by  cultivation,  is  em- 
ployed, its  effects  are  very  nearly  allied 
to  those  produced  by  a  stock  of  another 
species  or  genus.  Some  think  the  stock 
influences  the  hardiness  of  the  scion ; 


but  I  have  ample  reason  to  beliete  that 
this  opinion  is  wholly  errooeous,  and 
this  kind  of  hardiness  in  the  root  alone 
never  can  be  a  quality  of  any  value  ia 
a  stock,  for  the  branches  of  every  q»e- 
cies  of  tree  are  mnch  more  easuy  de- 
stroyed by  frost  than  its  roots. 

"Many  believe  also  that  a  pea^ 
tree,  when  grafted  open  its  native 
stock,  very  soon  perishes;  bat  ray  ex- 
perience does  not  farther  support  this 
conclusion  than  that  it  proves  seedlinf 
peach  trees,  when  growing  in  a  very 
rich  soil,  to  be  greatly  injared,  and 
often  killed,  by  the  excessive  use  of  the 
pruning-knife  upon  their  braBcbes, 
when  these  are  confined  to  too  aarrow 
limits.  I  think  the  stock,  in  this  ia- 
stanoe,  can  only  act  injurioaaly  by  sap- 
pi  ying  more  notriment  than  caa  be 
expended;  for  the  root  which  natere 
gives  to  each  seedling  plant  mast  be 
well,  if  not  best,  calodated  for  ita-sap- 
port;  and  the  chief  general  conclaatoaa 
which  experieoce  has  enabled  me  to 
draw  safely  are,  that  a  stock  of  species 
or  genos  different  from  that  of  the  dnmi 
to  be  grafted  aponit,  can  be  used  rare- 
ly with  advantage,  unless  where  the 
object  of  the  plioiter  is  to  restrain  aad 
debilitate;  and  where  slocks  of  the 
same  species  with  the  bod  or  graft  are 
need,  it  will  be  found  advanta^eoeay 
generally,  to  select  such  as  approxi- 
mate in  theiir  habits  and  state  of  chu^^ 
or  improvement  from  cultivatieay  tboaa 
of  the  variety  of  fruit  which  they  are 
intended  to  support.'* 

The  only  situation  in  which  I  caa 
|>elieve  that  the  stock  of  anodier  spe- 
cies caa  be  advantsgcfoasly  employed, 
is  where  -the  soil  happens  to  be  un- 
friendly to  the  species  from  which  the 
bud  or  scion  is  taken.  This  is  justified 
by  my  observing  that,  in  a  gafden  so 
low  lying  as  to  be  very  subject  te  aa 
overflow  of  water,  the  only  pear  trees 
which  were  at  all  prodaetive  were  these 
grafted  upoa  onince  stocks,  and  the 
quince  is  well  known  to  endure  water 
much  better  than  either  the  apple  or 
pear^— PHfic.  qf  Oard. 

Stocks  for  general  use  may  be  used 
for  grafting  or  budding,  when  from  the 
size  of  a  good  gooseqaiU  to  half  aa 
inch,  or  net  more  than  an  inch  in  the 
part  where  the  graft  or  bed  is  le  be  in- 
serted. Stocks  of  two  or  three  inches, 
or  more,  diameter,  either  tiie  stems  er 
branches,  are  also  oceasioealiy  grafted 
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or  budded  with  BaccesSybut  are  not 
proper  for  general  practice. 

Crab  Stwk$  are  all  such  at  are  raised 


descrrbod  nnd^  the  name  of  that  tribe, 
ai  Pine  Apple,  Orchidaee&us  Plant$, 
Peach  f  kc. 


from  seeds,  kc.y  of  any  wild  ungrafted  ;      Before  giving  a  plan  of  each  genera) 
,  particularly  if  the  firuit-tree  kind,  |  kind,  a  few  observations  may  be  pre- 
fixed applicable  to  all* 

Glass. — This  should  be  of  the  best 
manufacture^  for  just  in  proportion  to 
its  goodness  of  quality  is  the  freedom 
with  which  the  rays  of  light  pass 
through,  and  a  plant  performs  its  di- 
gestive and  assimilating  processes  the 
nearer  to  the  vigour  with  which  it  effects 
them  in  a  state  of  nature,  just  in  pro-- 
portion  as  the  light  it  basks  in  is  similar 
to  that  of  its  native  habitant.  But  this 
is  not  the  only  reason  why  good  glass 
should  be  employed  in  our  garden 
structures  ;  for  whilst  ])ane8  of  common 
crown  glass  readily  break  from  frost  or 
the  slightest  twist  of  the  wood-work, 
good  sheet  glass  will  remain  uninjured 
by  much  greater  violence  and  by  the 
fiercest  hailstorms.  Some  injury  from 
the  last,  however,  will  always  arise, 
and  this  leads  me  to  observe,  that  no  one 
having  green-houses  or  stoves  should 
fail  to  have  them  insured  by  the  <<  Hail- 
storm Insurance  Company."  Good 
glass  is  of  little  value  unless  kept  clean, 
and  for  this  purpose  it  should  be 
cleansed  on  botn  sides  twice  annually, 
early  in  February  and  October,  and  on 
the  outside  only  in  June. 

The  angle  formed  by  the  glass  roof 
of  the  hot-house  is  of  very  considerable 
importance,  because  rays  of  light  are 
reflected  in  proportion  to  the  obliquity 
with  which  they  fall  upon  any  given 
surface :  those  which  mil  upon  it  p^r* 
pendicularly  firom  the  source  of  light 
pass  through  with  very  slight  diminu' 
tion,  but  those  falling  upon  it  in  a  slants 
ing  or  oblique  direction  are  reduced  in 
number  in  proportion  to  the  obliquity 
of  th^t  direction.  To  ascertain  how  a 
glass  roof  may  be  constructed,  so  as  to 
receive  the  greatest  number  of  rays  of 
light  from  the  sun  perpendicularly,  or 
near  to  perpendicularity,  at  any  given 
time  of  the  year,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
tlie  latitude  of  the  place  where  the  hot- 
house is  erected,  and  the  sun's  declin»- 
tion  at  th,e  period  when  most  light  is 
required.  The  latter  information  maf 
be  obtained  f>om  most  almanacka,  and 
if  it  be  subtracted  from  the  latitude,  the 
remainder  will  be  the  angle  desired. 
If  London  be  the  place,  and  May  the 
6th  the  time  aboot  when  the  most  light 


such  a«  the  wild  crab-apple  of  the 
woods  and  hedges.  Wild  pcwrs,  plums, 
wild  cherry,  and  of  such  other  trees  as 
Imto  not  been  grafled  or  budded. 

Dree  Stocks  are  such  as  are  raised 
from  the  seed,  layers,  &c.,  of  any  of 
the  cultivated  varieties  of  fruit-trees, 
and  others. 

Paradise  or  Daucin  Blocks  are  raised 
from  layers  or  suckers,  from  a  dwarf 
variety  of  apple,  the  roots  of  which  are 
produced  nearer  to  the  surface  than 
those  from  crab  slocks. 

The  Fretuh  Paradise  atook  is  dis- 
tiogviahed  from  all  others  by  its  very 
dwarf  growth,  clear  chestnut-coloured 
shoots,  and  small  fibrous  roots,  which 
spread  near  the  sur&ce. 

The  English  Paradise  may  be  either 
referred  to  as  the  Doucin  of  the  French 
or  the  Dutch  Paradise ;  for  in  English 
nurseries,  trees  propagated  on.  either 
are  said  to  be  on  paradise  stocks.  Of 
these  two>  the  Doucin  has  the  darkest 
shoots.  Their  effects  on  the  growth  of 
the  trees  worked  upon  them  are  simi- 
lar, being  intermeidiate  between  the 
very  dwarf  habit  induced  by  the  French 
"Pmndipet  and  the  luxuriant  growth  in- 
duced by  the  orab  or  free  stocks. — 
Geard,  Chron,  See  Scion,  Qrafting, 
and  Budding, 

S  T  (£  B  E .  Four  apecies.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Young  cut- 
tings.    Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

8T0KESIA  cyttnea.  Green-house 
herbaceous  perennial.  Seeds  or  divi- 
■on.    Common  soil. 

8TONECROP.    Sedim. 

STONE  PINE.    Pinus  Pinea, 

STOPPING  is  pinching  or  nipping  off 
the  extremity  of  a  branch  to  prevent  its 
further  extension  in  length.  It  is  fre- 
quently done  either  to  promote  its 
robostoess,  or  to  promote  the  produc- 
tion of  laterals. 

STORAX.     &yrax. 

STORK'S  bill:    Pelargonium. 

STOVES,  as  they  are  usually  called 
in  England,  or  bot*houses,  as  distinct- 
ive from  green-houses,  are  variously 
constructed  in  accordance  with  the  ha- 
bits of  the  plants  for  which  they  are 
intended.  Those  especially  adapted  to 
one  tribe  of  plants  will  be  particularly 
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if  desired,  the  latitude  being  61^  31% 
ftnd  the  lun's  declension  then  16^  36^ 
north,  therefore  the  roof  ought  to  slope 
at  an  angle  of  34^  65^, 

Fig.  167. 


In  latitude  62^,  Mr.  Knight  foand 
from  lengthened  experiments,  that  the 
best  angle  is  aboat  34*^,  considering  the 
services  of  ahot-house)throngh  the  year, 
and  to  illustrate  this,  he  gave  the  pre* 
ceding  diagram.  About  the  middle  of 
May,  the  elevation  of  the  sun  at  noon 
corresponds  nearly  with  the  asterisk 
A ;  in  the  beffinning  of  June  and  early 
in  July  it  will  be  vertical  at  b,  and  at 
midsummer  at  c.  only  six  degrees  from 
being  vertical.  The  asterisk  d  points 
out  its  position  at  the  equinoxes,  and  e 
its  position  at  midwinter.  If  the  best 
glass  be  employed,  it  is  an  excellent 
plan  to  have  it  put  double  in  each  sash, 
an  interval  of  half  an  inch  being  left 
between  the  two  panes,  and  a  small 
hole  at  the  comer  of  the  inner  one  to 
prevent  the  glass  being  broken  by  the 
exfMinsion  or  contraction  of  the  air  be- 
tween. This  confined  air  is  one  of  the 
worst  possible  condectors  of  heat,  keep- 
ing the  house  from  beinff  rapidly  cooled 
during  the -coldest  weather,  and  thus  is 
effected  a  very  great  economy  of  fuel, 
whilst  little  or  no  interruption  is  caused 
to  the  entrance  of  lignt.— PrW.  qf 
Gard. 

Glaring,  or  the  mode  in  which  the 
l^lass  is  inserted  in  the  frames,  is  a  very 
important  consideration;  for  if  done 
imperfectly^  moisture  from  rain,  dew, 
or  vapour  condensed  within  the  house 
penetrates  between  the  rebate  of  the 
frame-work  and  the  glass,  or  between 
the  laps  of  the  panes  themselves,  and 
expanding  in  the  act  of  freezing  unfail- 
inglpr  cracks  them.  Again,  if  the  panes 
fit  tightly  into  the  rebates,  any  jindden 
expansion  caoses  a  similar  fracture. 


Mr.  Seymour,  gardener  to  the  Count- 
ess of  Bridgewater,  at  Ashridge  Park, 
has  these  sensible  remarks  upon  the 
subject: — 

**  There  ought  to  be  three  or  firar 
sizes  of  panes  used  in  horticultural  strvo- 
tures ;  suppose,  for  example,  the  largest 
size  for  vineries,  peach,  and  fig^ouses ; 
the  next  for  pits  for  growing  pines, 
melons,  and  cucumbers;  a  thud  sixe 
for  frames ;  and  the  smallest  for  hand- 
glasses. If  the  sixes  are  so  arranged, 
the^will  be  found  economical  by  the 
saving  of  glass.  When  there  is  a  gene- 
ral repair  going  on  with  the  hot-honaes, 
the  glazier  ought  to  begin  with  that  ia 
which  the  largest  sized  panes  are  first, 
and  work  down  to  the  smallest,  and  not, 
as  is  frequently  the  case,  cut  a  large 
piece  of  glass  away  to  replace  a  amall 
one.  In  my  opinion,  there  are  no  better 
sized  panes  for  hot-houses  than  seven 
inches  wide,  by  four  and  a  half  deM  ; 
for  pits,  by  three  inches  deep ;  ror 
frames,  five  and  a  half  by  two  and  a 
half  inches  deep,  fcc.,  with  a  lap  of  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch.  The  glass  should  be 
clear,  stout,  and  selected  as  flat  as  poe> 
sible,  so  that  the  panes  may  lie  perfectly 
level  one  upon  the  other,  and  ao  cat 
that  they  may  not  fit  too  tightly  against 
the  ribs,  (which  is  frequently  practiaed 
by  some  glaziers,)  but  room  should  be 
left  for  the  ribs  to  swell  and  expaad. 
Before  a  light  is  glaxed,  all  the  paaea 
should  be  laid  in  loose,  to  see  that  they 
fit  easy  and  are  quite  level,  as  well  aa 
range  one  with  the  other;  when  that  is 
done,  the  panes  must  be  taken  out  aad 
some  well  Worked  putty  laid  in  the  re- 
bate, the  panes  must  then  be  replaced 
and  pressed  firmly  down,  and  the  bel- 
tom  frame  bedded  in  the  putty,  so  aa 
not  to  leave  a  vacancy.  When  the  glaas 
is  bedded  in  the  putty  alontr  the  astra- 
gals, the  usual  way  ia  to  <  front  petty* 
the  whole  at  once ;  but  at  Kew,  the 
lights  are  put  by  after  the  glass  is  bed- 
ded till  the  bedding  putty  is  dry.  The 
astragal  then  geti  a  coat  of  paint,  and 
also  a  strip  of  the  glass,  the  depth  of 
the  bedding  on  the  astra^l,  and  when 
this  is  dry  the  front  putty  is  pat  oa. 
The  coat  of  paint  on  the  glass  will  caiiae 
the  front  putty  to  adhere  to  the  glaaa, 
and  it  will  remain  aound  many  yeara 
longer  than  when  it  is  pot  on  without 
this  precaution.  This  is  a  capital  coa- 
trivance  for  lights  that  slide  op  and 
down ;  but  for  lights  that  are  fixed,  the 
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Fig.  158. 


beet  way  is  to  have  no  front  pottj  at  all. 
Instead  of  orerlapping  the  panes  as  is 
done  in  the  ordinary  way,  I  cause  the 
glazier  to  cat  each  with  a  perfectly 
straight  edge,  and  then  to  place  them 
one  before  the  other,  so  that  they  shall 
all  fit  exactly.    When  the  light  is  coro- 

}»1eted,  the  surface  of  the  glass  is  per- 
ectly  level,  and  there  are  no  interstices 
in  which  the  dust,  fcc^  can  accumulate, 
or  for  the  deposit  of  moisture.  By  this 
means  one  cause  of  considerable  break- 
age in  frofty  weather  is  entirely  avoidedf 
and  if  a  pane  of  glass  is  accidentally 
broken,  as  each  pane  is  independent  of 
the  others,  the  fracture  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  single  pane.  The  whole  is 
▼ery  firm  and  compact,  and  the  glass  is 
Bot  liable  to  shake  out,  as  frequently 
occnrs  in  opening  and  shutting  sashes." 
'^Gard.  Chron. 

If  lappbg  be  permit- 
ted.  Its  width  should  not 
exceed  one-eishth  of  an 
inch,  and  the  panes 
should  be  acutely  rhom- 
boid, to  throw  the  con- 
densed vapour  down  to 
the  lower  corner,  and 
induce  it  to  trickle  down 
the  bars  instead  of  drop- 
ping. It  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  it  reduces 
the  amoont  of  moisture 
taken  between  the  laps 
by  capillary  attraction. 

Fltiet  are  best  built  of 
bricks     set     on     their 
edges,  and  the  top  form- 
ed  of    a    shallow  iron 
trough  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  water,  and 
thus    keeping    the    air 
moist  as  required.     At 
night,  for  retaining  heat, 
pantiles  may  be  placed 
along  within  the  trough ; 
the  belt  form  is  the  an- 
nexed* 
Roof. ^^The  f^aniework  of  this  may 
be  of  iron  or  of  wood,  and  the  com- 
parative   merits  of  the   two  materials 
are  thus  fkirly  stated  by  Dr.  Lindley : — 
'*  The  advantages  of  iron  roofs  for 
hot-houses  are,  tlmt  they  are  more  dur- 
able than  wood,  and  allow  a  far  greater 
quantity  of  light  to  pass  through  them 
than  wooden  roofk,  tne  difference  being 
as    seven    to    twenty-eight,    or    even 
thirty,  in  fiivor  of  iron,  and  this  is  a 
36 


Fig.  159. 


most  important  property,  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  healthy  action  of  plants 
is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  light 
which  reaches  them.  The  disadvan- 
tages of  such  roofs  are,  that  they  ra- 
pidly heat,  and  as  quickly  cool  down ; 
they  are  therefore  liable  to  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  which  can 
only  be  guarded  against  by  great  atten- 
tion, which  is  expensive,  and  by  a  large 
consumption  of  fuel.  We  should  say 
use  iron,  if  you  prefer  success  and 
beautiful  form  to  cost,  and  can  rely 
upon  the  attention  of  your  people,  but 
employ  wood  tf  you  are  obliged  to  study 
economy." — Oard.  Chron, 

Heating. — Flues  for  imparting  heat 
to  hot-houses  are  for  the  most  part  su- 
perseded by  either  tanks  or  hot-water 
pipes;  but  where  retained,  the  top 
should  be  formed  of  iron  plates,  these 
admitting  the  heat  most  readily  into  the 
house,  and  consequently  requiring  a 
less  consumption  of  fuel.  If  it  be  de- 
sirable to  have  covering  for  the  flues 
that  will  retain  the  heat  longer,  as 
when  the  fires  are  made  up  at  night, 
this  may  be  readily  accomplished  by 
putting  a  row  of  the  ih'igk  square  pav- 
ing,tiles  on  the  top  of  the  whole  length 
of  the  ^ue,  an  hour  or  two  before  Uie 
houses  are  finally  closed. 

The  power  of  retaining  heat,  or  in 
other  words  of  cooling  slowly  and  gra- 
dually, which  renders  the  covering  of 
paving  tiles  desirable,  renders  the  tank 
system  of  beating  by  hot-water  still 
more  efficient.  It  is  a  scientific  opera- 
tion throughout,  and  will  be  best  appre- 
ciated by  a  reference  to  Mr.  Rendle's 
diagram  and  description  at  page  500^ 

It  is  a  law  of  fluids  that  their  hottest 
portions  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  con- 
taining vessel,  and  the  coldest  portions 
as  invariably  subside  to  the  lowest  sur- 
face, because  heat  makes  them  expand, 
and  consequently  diminishes  their  spe- 
cific gravity;  and  the  abstraction  of 
heat  makes  them  contract,  and  as  conse- 
quently increase  that  gravity.  When 
the  boiler  and  tank  are  filled  with 
water,  as  well  as  their  connecting  pipes, 
and  a  fire  is  lighted,  the  hottest  portions 
rise  to  the  top,  flow  along  the  surface, 
and  getting  cool,  sink  to  its  bottom,  and 
passing  downward  enter  again  at  the 
lower  part,  to  be  once  more  heated  and 
pass  through  the  same  circulatory  sys- 
tem. A  very  small  boiler  will  speedily 
raise  the  heat  of  the  water,  in  a  very 
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)trge  tank)  to  180°:  and  if  this  beat  be 
imparted  late  in  the  evening,  it  will 
retain  its  heat  but  little  diminished  until 
the  rooming.  The  smoke,  by  means  of; 
n  6ue,  may  be  made  to  impart  beat  to 
the  house,  by  passing  tlirough  it,  or 
may  at  once  enter  the  chimney  or  pipe 
attached  to  the  summit  of  the  boiler. 

Hot  water  in  a  tank  is  superior  to  the 
same  source  of  heat  in  pipes,  because 
it  is  not  liable  to  freeze  ;  and  it  is  pre- 
ferable to  steain,  because  its  heating 
power  continues  until  the  whole  mass 
of  water  is  cooled  down  to  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  house,  whereas  steam 
ceases  to  be  generated  as  a  source  of 
heat  the  moment  the  temperature  falls 
below  212^.  If  steam  be  employed, 
Mr.  Tredgold  has  given  the  following 
rules  for  calculating  the  surface  of 
pipe,  the  size  of  the  boiler,  the  quan- 
tity of  fuel,  and  the  quantity  of  ventila- 
tion, required  for  a  house  thirty  feet 
long,  twelve  feet  wide,  with  the  glass 
roof  eight  feet,  length  of  the  raflers  ^ 
fourteen  feet,  height  of  the  back  wall  j 
iifleen  feet.  The  surface  of  glass  in  | 
this  house  will  be  seven  hundred  and  , 
twenty  feet  superficial,  viz.,  five  hun- 
dred and  forty  reel  in  the  front  and  roof, 
and  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  the 
ends.  Now,  half  the  vertical  height, 
seven  feet  six  inches,  multiplied  by  the 
length  in  feet,  and  added  to  one  and  a 
lialf  time  the  area  of  glass  in  feet,  is 
equal  to  the  cubic  feet  of  air  to  be 
warmed  in  each  minute  when  there  are 
no  double  doors. 

That  is,  7.5  x  30+  U  X  720  =  1305 
cubic  feet.  But  in  a  house  with  wooden 
bars  and  raflers,  about  one-tenth  of  this 
space  will  be  occupied  with  woodwork, 
which  is  BO  slow  a  conductor  of  heat, 
that  it  will  not  suffer  a  sensible  quan- 
tity to  escape,  therefore  130  feet  may 
be  deducted,  leaving  the  quantity  to  be 
warmed  per  minute  =  1175  cubic  feet. 

To  ascertain  the  surface  of  pipe  re- 
quired to  warm  any  given  quantity  of 
air,  multiply  the  cubic  feet  of  air  to  be 
heated  per  minute,  by  the  difference 
between  the  temperature  the  bouse  is 
to  be  kept  at,  and  that  of  the  external 
air  in  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  tliermo- 
meter,  and  divide  the  product  by  2-1, 
the  difference  between  200,  which  is 
the  temperature  of  the  steam  pipes,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  house:  the  quo- 
tient will  be  the  surface  of  cast  iron 
pipe  required. 


Now  in  the  house,  the  dimeniioif  of 
which  are  above  given,  if  the  lowest 
temperature  in  the  night  be  fixed  at  50^, 
and  10^  are  allowed  for  winds,  and  ihe 
external  air  is  supposed  to  be  at  sero  or 
0  of  Fahrenheit,  then  1175  noltiplied 
by  60°,  and  the  product  divided  by  2-1, 
the  difi*erence  between  200  and  60,  wUl 
give  us  the  quotient  236= to  the  sar- 
face  of  pipe  required.  Now  the  boose 
being  thirty  i*eet  long,  five  pipes  of  that 
length,  and  five  inches  in  diameter, 
will  be  about  the  proper  quantity. 

If  hot  water  be  employed  instead  of 
steam,  the  following  proportions  and 
information,  obtained  from  Mr.  Rendle, 
may  be  adopted  confidently  aa  guides. 
In  a  span  roof  propagating  house,  forty 
feet  long,  thirteen  feet  broad,  «even 
feet  high  in  the  centre,  and  four  feet 
high  at  the  two  fronts,  having  a  super- 
ficial surface  of  glass  amoantiDg  to 
538  square  feet,  Mr.  Jlendle  baa  a  task 
eighty-three  feet  long,  running  roond 
three  sides  of  the  hou8e>  four  feet  wide 
and  about  eight  inches  deep,  and  co»- 
sequently  capable  of  containiAg  neacly 
300  cubic  feet  of  hot  water,  though  only 
half  that  quantity  is  used.  This  'i% 
closely  approaching  to  the  nxe  pointed 
out,  according  to  Mr.  Tredgoid's  for- 
mula. The  mean  temperature  of  a  hot- 
water  tank,  will  never  be  roach  above 
100^,  so  that  for  the  sized  boose  niea- 
tioned  by  that  skillful  engineer,  the 
divisor  must  be  2*1  times  the  diffsrence 
between  100°  and  60°,  which  fives  as 
the  quotient  335  cubic  feet. 

The  tank  in  Mr.  Rendle's  propagating 
house,  is  built  lined  with  Roman  ce- 
ment, and  if  the  temperature  at  the 
time  of  lighting  the  fire  be  90^,  the  tea- 
perature  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
67°,  and  the  temperature  out  of  doors 
50°,  the  quantity  of  small  coal  or 
breeze  required  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  to  125*^,  is  28  poundr. 
In  twelve  hours,  the  water  cools  after 
the  fire  has  been  extinguished,  from 
125°  to  93°. 

When  steam  is  employed,  the  spsce 
for  steam  in  the  boiler  is  easily  foaad 
by  multiplying  the  length  of  the  pipe 
in  feet,  by  the  quantity  of  steam  in  a 
foot  in  length  of  the  pipe. 

Interior  diameter        ^'!!^^F!^!ll 
^f  rs'.Tvm  in  i»^k..  cubic  lOoi  of  »te«ai 

Of  pipe  jn  inches.        ^„  ^^^^  ftwtof  pipe. 

1         ....     0.0545 
U       ....     0.1225 
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2 

2* 

3 

4 

6 

6 


0.21S6 

0.34 

0.49 

0.873 

1.063 

1.964 

2.67 


8  ....    3.49 

9  ....    4.42 
10        ....    5.45 

In  the  aboTO.  noticed  house,  the 
length  of  pipe  five  ipches  in  diameter, 
ia  150  fee\i  and  these  oiulttplied  by 
1.363  =20.5  cubic  feet  of  steam,  and 
as  the  pipe  will  condense  the  steam  of 
about  one  cubic  foot  and  one-third  of 
water  per  hour,  therefore  the  boiler 
■boald  be  capable  of  evaporating  1( 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  hour,  to  allow 
lor  unavoidable  loss.  In  the  eitreme 
case  of  the  thermometer  being  at  zero, 
the  consumption  of  coals  to  keep  up 
this  evaporation  will  be  12}  pounds  per 
hour. 

These  calculations  are  all  founded 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  condensed 
water  is  returned  to  the  boiler  whilst 
hoi;  but  if  this  cannot  be  effected, 
then  one-twetflh  more  fuel  will  be  re- 
quired. The  boiler  for  the  supply 
either  of  steam  or  hot-water,  should  be 
covered  with  the  best  available  non-con- 
ductor of  heat,  and  this  is  either  char- 
coat  or  sand. 

A  case  of  brickwork,  with  pulverized 
charcoal,  between  this  and  the  boiler, 
is  to  be  preferred  to  any  other.  A 
boiler  having  a  surface  of  seventy  feet 
exposed  to  the  air,  in  a  temperature  of 
32^,  requires  an  extra  bushel  of  coals 
to  be  consumed  per  day,  to  compensate 
for  the  heat  radiated  and  conducted 
from  that  surface  ;  and  the  smaller  the 
boiler,  the  greater  is  the  proportionate 
waste.  The  surface  of  the  pipes  should 
be  painted  black,  because  a  surface  of 
this  colour  gives  out  more  heat  in  a 
given  time  than  any  other. — Prin.  qf 
Gardening. 

Ventilation. — The  accumulation  of 
gaseous  matters,  such  as  sulphurous 
acid  and  ammonia,  and  the  consumption 
of  carbonic  acid,  render  ventilation 
essential  to  the  health  of  plants  in  forc- 
ing-pits and  hot^honses.  They  cannot 
inhale  air  overloaded  with  these  con- 
taminations, without  being  speedily  in- 
jured, and  the  proportions  of  those' 
gases  which  rapidly  cause  disease,  or 
even  death,  are  much  less  than  the 


gardener  usually  suspects;  for  if  the 
sulphurous  acid  amounts  to  no  more 
than  one  cubic  foot  in  ten  thousand  of 
the  air  in  a  hot-house,  it  will  destroy 
most  of  its  inhabitants  in  two  days. 
To  avoid  such  destruction,  for  the  com- 
fort of  visitors,  and  above  all  for  the 
sake  of  the  plants'  vigour,  air  should  be 
admitted  as  freely  as  the  temperature 
will  permit.  The  foul  warm  air  can 
be  easUy  allowed  to  escape  through 
ventilators  in  the  most  elevated  parts 
of  the  roof,  and  fresh  warm  air  can  be 
as  readily  supplied  through  pipes  made 
to  enter  near  the  flooring  or  tne  house 
after  passing  through  hot  water,  or 
other  source  of  heat. 

I  am  ouite  aware  that  Mr.  Knight 
has  stated  that  he  paid  little  attention 
to  ventilation,  and  that  plants  will  be 
vigorous  for  a  time  in  Wardlan  cases; 
but  this  does  not  prove  that  their  Creator 
made  a  mistake  when  he  placed  vege- 
tables in  the  open  air. 

Plants  confined  in  houses  or  other 
close  structures  may  be  mad^  to  grow 
in  spite  of  such  confinement ;  but  all 
experience  proves  that  other  favourable 
circumstances,  such  as  heat,  light,  and 
moisture  being  equal,  those  plants  are 
most  vigorous  and  healthy  which  have 
the  most  liberal  supply  of  air. 

There  have  been  many  modes  sug- 
gested for  self-acting  ventilators,  de- 
scriptions of  which  may  be  found  in 
Loudon's  Encyclopadia  qf  Gardening, 
and  the  Transactions  cj'  the  London, 
Horticultural  Society  f  but  there  are 
none  that  can  supersede  the  gardener's 
personal  care,  directed  by  the  ther- 
mometer and  experience. 

The  practice  of  all  ventilation  is 
founded  on  the  principle  that  the  hot- 
test air  rises  to  the  highest  part  of  the 
house,  and  if  there  allowed  to  escape, 
colder  air  will  come  in  below,  if  al- 
lowed, to  supply  its  place.  To  pre- 
vent the  hot  air  escaping  too  rapidly, 
the  ventilators  should  be  fitted  with 
doors  or  caps,  capable  of  regulating  the 
size  of  the  orifice ;  and  the  openings 
admitting  fresh  and  colder  from  with- 
out, should  have  similar  regulators, 
and  be  made  by  means  of  pipes  passing 
through  the  bark-bed,  tank  of  hot  water, 
or  othet'  source  of  heat,  so  that  the 
reduction  of  temperature  be  not  too 
rapid. 

Some  guide  in  constructing  venti- 
lators proportioned  to  the  size  of  if 
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immanljF  larroimded  bj  k 


houw  ID  b«  ventilated,  will  ba  faDiid 
in  Mr.  Baod'i  folloiirtng  ubie  of  Ihe 

quinlitjofiir,  in  cnbic  feel,  diichirged  ilMa  or  cut-iron,  >r«  ..   __  ^ 

per  minuta,   Ibrough  m  lentilitor,   of  The  roof,  whan  nacetaarj,  maj  be 
which  tbe  area  ii  ona  aqtura  Ibol.  ported  b;  ir  '  -        _■ 

_  [of  the  pit,  a 


ilnmna  Itddi  th«  middle 


The  IbregoiDg  table  ahowa  the  dia- 
charga,  Ihroagh  a  TCnlQator  of  inj 
height,  and  for  any  difference  of  tempe- 
rature. Thui,  auppoie  the  height  of 
the  rentilitor  ftom  the  floor  of  the  room 
to  the  eitreme  point  of  diacharge  lo  be 
thirlj  feet,  and  the  difference  between 
the  lempemture  ofthe  room  and  of  the 
eileraal  air  lo  be  16°,  than  the  dii- 
charge  through   a  ventilator   one   foot 


nuts,     ir  the  height 
the  difference  of  lemi 


4S3  cubk  feet  per 


.J  be  placed  •gainH  tb« 
hack  will,  b,  and  occanonallj  a  in- 
row-leaied  creeper  ran  up  Ihe  roof,  c. 
VTt  ma;  add,  thai  honaea  of  diia  de- 
acription  are  generallj  placed  eaal  and 
weal  Bgainal  wallt,  on  acconitt  of  the 
absller  therebT  obtained  daring  wii 
when  a  high  degree  of  heat  ii  kep 
within,  while  the  cold  ii  eiceaaiie  * 
out." — £bc.  qf  Cord. 

But  Ihe  lank  ijatera  i«  hr  tvperiar  to 
the  foregoing;  and  Ibe  followiiig  de- 
tail, RiTen  b;  the  Rev.  John  UDjabe,  ii 
ao  fall  of  infonnalion  Dpon  tba  point. 


keplap 


of  a  moiet  BtoTe  warmed  ^  the  ^"^  a<JV'  oi  lue  nuDSB,  ma  nnrpLicq 
plan  of  deriTing  heat  by  Ihe  com-  i  •"''".I  '"  "  ^'"'\  «'"«'■  V"  '"''"'  " 
Id    agencjofbark   and   floea.     In-   ""all  «nd  con.cal;  .  I  and  i  S  are  the 


irae  of  th 


the  boDae  with  aieam  at 
The  arrowa  indicate  iba 
!  water  Ihrongh  the  ttaka 
pipei.  The  two  pipai,  thongh 
'n  aide  bf  eide,  are  reallj  oaa 
e  the  other;  the  retam  pipe  beiag, 

)  ii  a  atone  ihelf.  Tank  ■  I  ia 
B  of  oak;  Ihe  other,!  3,  of  eln. 
wood  of  each  ia  two  inchea  and  a 
in  IhicknCHi  aad  they  lUitd  on 
block  I,  three  inchea  thick,  to  taia* 
floor.  Thia  tenda  la 
ent  their  decay,  and  proniDtea  > 
'  circnlalion  of  hot  nir.  The  bol- 
boarda  are  placed  the  lengthway 
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oT  Iha  Unk.  Tbe  bottom,  la  well  u 
th«  lidM  or  the  tanlo,  ira  bollad  to- 
gether bj  iron  ban,  five-eigbtb)  of  an 
Ulch  ID  tbickaSH,  paHed  IhroDgb  the 

powibla.  Each  Unk  »  diiridsd  by  an 
lacfa  and  ■  baJf  elm  board,  and  ii  ca- 
tered witb  coDnnon  toofiiiB-alate*  — 
eral);  called  "■  ' 


entj-fou; 


a   Ion 


stopped    merely  • 


aqoars,  bat 

and    the    joii 

welted  clif:   the 

much  ileam  eecsping  into  the  houae. 

••Ai  the  diiriaiona  of  tapk  a  wen 
UleeD  inchea  wide,  a  email  atrip  ofoili 
ia  nailed  on  the  inaide  of  the  laok,  o 
■officient  ihickseH  Id  alloif  tbe  alalea 

reach  acroaa.     Hoand  the  edgei  of  thi 


thia  aud,  thougb  ele> 


,jila* 


Cracked. 

•<in  a  couaiderible  part  of  lank  ■  1, 

ia  which  pinea  are  planted  without  anr 
pota,  ader  tbe  French  mode.  Tbe  unk 
bolda  twentj-two  hogaheadaj  and  the 
boiler,  thougb  a  amall  one,  ia  fullyable 
to  heat  thia  quaolity.  The  water,  heat- 
ad  to  114°  or  llfi°  of  Fahrenheit,  la 
high  enough  to  keep  the  houae  at  a 
temperature  of  TO"  at  night ;  and  a  mo- 
derate fire,  kept  up  tbt  five  or  aii  houra 
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in  the  twenty-fbor,  ia  abnDdaotly  auS- 
cient."— Gord.  Chran. 

Dry  Slovt, — Formerly  thia  wai  heat- 
ed by  flaea  ouly,  a  lUge  for  planU  oc- 
capying  th«  place  of  tbe  bark-pit  in  the 
moiat  ato>e.  But  iDoderD  acience  haa 
auggeated  the  fkr  better  mode  of  beat- 
ing by  either  alaim  or  hot  water.  Of 
theae  two  tbe  latter  ia  by  far  the  moat 
preferable.  Tbe  followiug  ia  tbe  plan 
adopted  at  Elcot,  and  haa  nerer  been 

"  Brick  Quea 


ing,  t 


a  joii 


t,  from  theii 


even  with   two  Gieplacea  id   a   honaa 
forty  OT  Glly  feet  long,  it  ia  impoaaible 

-•--•-    ■--- [th.  \be   bouaea  get  over- 
die   neighbourhood    of  the 


Grepinc 


ia  diSca 
roper  wartuth  at  tbe  eittemitiea  of 

do  lery  well  on  a  large 

re,  both  day  and  night] 

n- bo  Her  and  the  appa- 


;    for   fteam-enginei   generally 
lenoua    properly   inattucled   to 


Fig.  162. 


1)0 nad  ■■  belonging  to  Bi 
The  apparatua  ia  aim  pie, 
~D  gel  out  of  order.  1 
nil  a  loose  wooden  c 


The  fuel 
ideralB,  and  when 
ited,  very  litda  at 
for  il  reuina  ita 
after  (he  fire  h» 


to  the  endaaf  thehoaae  a]ang  tbeaidea 
of  Ihe  Huea,  where  thej  unite  to  tait- 
ironreaervoiraateach  end  of  the  banae, 

g  g,  which  reaerrolta  are  each  Ibree 
leetaii  inchealong,  one  Toot  >ii  incba* 
wide,  aad  one  root  eight  inchea  deep, 

bv  means  of  the  pipea,  with  the  watef 
in  the  boiler. 

"  When  Ihe  boiler,  pipsa,  and  reeer- 
Toira  are  filled,  and  a  fire  ligbtad  under 
the  boiler,  the  heated  water,  uceodiac 
to  the  lop  oC  the  boiler,  Torcea  its  waf 


diamelerj  two  ofthem  are  joined  to  Ihe 
boiler  just  above  the  bnllom,  and  Ihe 

The  hooee  ia  diiided  by  glaied  parti- 


t  Bo wing'ti) rough  the  epper  pipea  to  the 
reaenoir,  and,  aa  it  coola,  rclDraiag 
back  to  the  boiler  through   the  nnder 

"  I  hare  repeatedly,  after  the  water 
hat  beoD  heated,) mm eraed  a  thenuome- 
ter  in  the  reaervoira  at  the  enda  of  tba 
hottae,nnd  hare  onlf  found  adifTerence 
of  three  or  four  defect  between  that 
and  the  water  in  the  boiler.     Il  ia  not 


a  jud 


ualy  maaaged,  do 


"  The  pipea  from  [he  boile 
Mlallj  to  the  front  of  the  hoi 
ne  upper  and  one  lower  p' 


eiamine  I 
-   add  walei 


Fig.i 


I,  boweier,  Deceaeary  to 

•oiler  occaaionallj,  and  to 

igbt  be  filed  in  the  boU«r, 
1  reMenoIra,  for  letting  ateaa 
bonae  if  required  ;  bet  thai 
juce  the  ueceHitj  of  boilisf 
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the  water;  and  it  has  not  heen  done 
here,  aa  T  find  I  can  produce  all  the 
steam  I  require,  with  little  trouble,  by 
wetting  the  pipes  with  a  watering*pot. 

'<  I  am  persuaded  that  the  advantages 
of  this  mode  of  heating,  with  its  great 
simplicity,  will  give  satisfaction  to  every 
practical  gardener  who  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  trying  it.  When  once  the 
water  is  heated  and  the  fires  well 
made,  he  may  retire  to  rest,  certain 
that  the  pipes  will  not  get  cold  during 
the  night,  but  retain  a  considerable  heat 
in  the  morning." — Trans.  Hort.  Soc. 

STRANV^SIA  glaucetcens.  Hardy 
evergreen  tree.  Grafting  or  budding. 
Common  soil. 

STRAPWOOD.     Corrigiola. 

8TRATI0TES  uloides.  Water 
Soldier.  Hardy  aquatic  perennial. 
Suckers.     Loam  and  peat. 

STRAVADIUM.  Three  species. 
Stove  evergreen  trees.  Layers.  Sandy 
peat. 

STRAWBERRY.    Fragaria. 

Species  and  Varieties,  —  F.  Virgin- 
tana:  Scariet  or  Virginia  Strawberry. 
American  Scarlet;  Bishop's  Wick  ; 
Black  Roseberry ;  Coul's  Late  Scarlet ; 
Garnstone  Scarlet ;  Grove  End  Scarlet ; 
Melon  ;  Old  Scarlet ;  Roseberry ;  South- 
boroagh  ;  and  Wilmot's  Late  Scarlet. 

F.  VescaNigella:  Black  Strawberry. 
DowDton  ;  Elton  ;  and  Myatt's  Pine. 

F.  Grandiflora:  Pine  Strawberry. — 
Myatt^s  British  Queen ;  Myatt's  Eliza  ; 
Keene's  Seedling;  Old  Caroline,  or 
Pine ;  Round  White  Caroline ;  and 
Swainstone*s  Seedling. 

F,  Chilensis:  Chili  Strawberry.— 
The  Scarlet  Chili,  Yellow  Chili,  and 
Wilmot's  Superb,  are  the  only  varieties 
of  this  class  at  all  deserving  cultivation; 
and  even  these  are  woolly  and  defi- 
cient in  flavour. 

F,  Moschata :  Hautboy  Strawberry. — 
Black  Hautbois,  Common  Hautbois ; 
Large  Flat ;  Prolific,  or  Conical ;  and 
Round-fruited  Muscatelle. 

F.  CoUina  Viridis :  Grefen  Strawber- 
ry.— Of  this  class  the  Green  Pine,  or 
Pine-apple,  deserves  culture  ;  its  fruit 
being  solid,  juicy,  and  fine-flavoured. 

F.  Collina  Alba  and  Rubra:  Alpine, 
or  Monthly,  and  Wood  Strawberry. — 
American  Alpine;  Red  Alpine;  Red 
Wood  (F.  Vesca  Rubra) ;  White  Alpine ; 
White  Wood  (F.  V.  Alba). 

The  following  is  a  selection  from  the 
best  of  the  preceding,  in  the  order  of 


their  ripening:  —  White  Alpine;  Old 
Scarlet;  Grove  End  Scarlet;  Keene's 
Seedling;  Roseberry;  Garnstone  Scar- 
iet; Myatt's  Eliza ;  Old  Pine  ;  Myatt's 
British  Queen  ;  Large  Flat  Hautbois ; 
American  Scariet;  Downton ;  Elton; 
Coul's  Late  Scarlet ;  and  Turner's 
Pine.  The  chief  bearing-time  of  these 
is  from  the  end  of  June  to  the  middle 
of  July ;  but  the  White  Alpine  pro- 
duces successive  crops  until  November. 
I  have  even  gathered  from  iheiA  a  dish 
late  in  December. 

Soil  and  Situation. — Any  good  deep 
loamy  soil  will  produce  good  strawber- 
ries. It  should  be  well  trenched  and 
manured  previously  to  planting.  Though 
they  will  succeed  when  partially  shaded 
by  trees,  yet  they  are  best  flavoured 
when  grown  in  an  open  compartment, 
with  no  other  shade  than  that  from  their 
own  leaves.  If  Alpines  are  planted  on 
south-west,  east,  and  north  borders, 
they  will  give  a  succession  of  fruit  from 
June  till  December. 

"  Beds,  four  feet  wide,  should  be 
marked  out  with  a  foot-alley  between 
each,  which  is  highly  necessary  to  pre- 
vent those  who  ^aUier  the  fruit  from 
treading  between  the  plants ;  and  lastly, 
the  runners  are  planted  two  feet  apart. 
A  bed  thus  made  will  last  three  years, 
without  requiring  anything  further,  not 
even  so  much  as  a  top-dressing.  My- 
att's pine  will  grow  profusely  on  lights 
rich,  sandy,  alluvial  soils,  near  the  sea. 
In  such  situations  other  strawberries 
are  apt  to  throw  out  too  many  runners ; 
and  for  such  Myatt's  plan  is  well  adapt- 
ed."— Gard.  cKron, 

Manures. — The  best  top-dressing  for 
strawberry  beds  is  a  little  leat-mould, 
pointed  in  with  a  fork,  early  in  March. 
A  good  addition  also  is  nitrate  of  sodn, 
three  ounces  to  each  square  yard, 
sprinkled  over  the  surface  at  the  same 
season.  Bone  dust,  and  charred  turf, 
pointed  in  with  a  fork,  in  October,  have 
also  been  found  highly  beneficial. 

Propagation. — This  is  chiefly  by  run- 
ners; but  the  Alpines  are  best  propa- 
gated by  seed.  All  other  kinds  can 
oifly  be  obtained  true  by  planting  the 
runners.  The  first  of  these  should  be 
pegged  down  as  early  as  possible,  and 
all  others  removed  to  promote  the 
quick  rooting  and  strength  of  the  young 
plants. 

**  It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  encourage 
the  earliest  runners  by  letting  ther 
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root  in  small  pots  Bank  in  the  earth ;  as 
soon  as  thev  are  well  rooted,  plant  them 
in  their  beds." — Gard.  Chron, 

**  The  seeds  of  the  true  Alpine  straw- 
berry may  be  obtained  from  the  Paris 
seedsmen.  The  seeds  should  be  sown 
in  a  bed  of  light  rich  soil,  or  in  pans, 
and  the  plants  afterwards  planted  where 
they  are  to  remain  for' fruiting,  the  soil 
being  trenched,  and  well  mixed  with 
rotten  dung.  You  may  insure  a  more 
abundant  crop  late  in  the  season  by 
cutting  off  the  blossoms  that  appear 
previously  to  June." — Oard,  Chron. 

Planting. — ^The  best  period  for  mak- 
ing strawberry  beds  is  from  the  close  of 
July  until  the  middle  of  October — the 
earlier  the  better — ^but  this  must  be  con- 
trolled by  the  rooting  of  the  runners. 
If  the  planting  be  deferred  until  spring, 
they  never  succeed  so  well,  and  the 
produce  that  year  is  very  small.  Show- 
ery weather  is  the  best  for  planting,  and 
the  less  the  roots  are  disturbed  the  bet- 
ter, which  is  the  chief  reason  why  in- 
ducing the  runners  to  root  in  small  pots 
is  beneicial ;  they  can  be  turned  out 
of  these  without  any  injury  to  the 
roots.  Myatt's  pines  Are  more  difficult 
to  grow  fruitfully  than  other  varieties, 
but  Mr.  Mearns  says  they  will  not  fail 
if  the  following  precautions  ,are  adopt- 
ed : — 

«  Take  off  the  first  runner  plants  as 
soon  as  they  have  rooted  :  the  weather 
being  showery  is  the  more  suitable  for 
transplanting.  Get  a  piece  of  well-ex- 
posed rich  ground  ready  for  their  recep- 
tion, according  to  the  quantity  desired, 
and  let  it  be  divided  into  four-feet  beds. 
Plant  them  about  four  inches  apart; 
water  them,  and  shade  them  for  a  few 
days  if  the  sun  should  be  powerful,  and  ' 
keep  them  clear  from  weeds.  Get  a  \ 
piece  of  ground  prepared  for  their  final 
transplanting,  either  in  autumn  or  the 
following  spring,  by  trenching  and  ma- 
nuring it.  Plant  them  eighteen  inches 
row  from  row,  and  nine  inches  in  the 
row;  and  if  any  blossoms  appear  the 
first  season  pinch  them  off,  and  keep 
them  free  from  weeds;  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  divest  tbem  of  their  run- 
ners until  the  following  spring,  when 
the  beds  are  to  be  cleaned,  and  all 
runners  cut  off;  but  the  soil  should  by 
no  means  be  stirred  between  them  any 
further  than  with  a  Dutch  hoe,  to 
loosen  the  surface  lightly,  and  without 
destroying  more  of  the  surface-roots 


than  can  possibly  be  avoided,  as  they 
are  of  great  importance  towards  the 
saccess  of  the  crop.  Before  the  leaves 
cover  too  much  of  the  sor&ce,  boe 
gently  amongst  them  to  destroy  all 
weeds,  and  afterwards  cover  the  snr- 
fiice  with  clean  straw*  Take  the  first 
produced  runners  from  them,  and  plant 
them  in  a  nursery  bed  as  in  ibe  previous 
season ;  and  when  the  fruit  is  all  ga- 
thered, destroy  the  old  plants,  and  the 
ground  will  be  then  ready  for  canli- 
Bowers,  or  any  other  crop  required  to 
be  put  out  at  that  time.  Myatt's  pise 
will  do  little  ffood  by  remaining  •  third 
season  upon  ue  same  ground,  however 
well  manured;  and  this  is  generally 
applicable  to  haatboys,  the  Elton  pine, 
Downton,  and  in  fket  to  all  strawt»er- 
ries." — Giord,  Chron. 

Bedi. — **  Never  have  more  than  three 
rows  in  a  bed.  Let  them  be  eighteen 
inches  apart,  and  the  plants  twelve 
inches  apart  in  the  rows;  or  two  feet 
by  eighteen  inches,  according  to  the 
richness  of  the  soil,  and  vigoroos 
growth  of  the  variety.  The  pines  re- 
quire more  room  than  the  scarlets. 

*'  Strawberries  generally,  bat  espe- 
cially Mvatt's  pine,  succeed  best  npon  a 
bank  facing  the  south-west. 

"  The  old  Hautboy  strawberry  bears 
the  male  and  female  flowers  on  differ- 
ent roots.  The  mode  of  planting  is 
this :  mark  the  male  plant,  the  st^le, 
and  plant  the  lines  in  qoincuAX  tho»^ 


the  middle  roots  marked  X  to  be  the 
male  plants,  and  the  others  the  flunale. 
If  this  rule  is  observed,  you  will  never 
fail  to  have  abundance  of  frait.  Tte 
only  time  to  mark  the  males  is  when 
they  are  in  blossom;  and  every  gar- 
dener should  know  them,  and  keep 
them  apart  in  his  narsery,  to  take  young 
ones  from." — Gard.  Chron, 

Dr.  Lindley  has  these  jas||v  discri- 
minating observations  on  the  fireqaeat 
renewal  of  the  beds :-« 

"  With  regard  to  the  opinion  that  a 
fresh  plantation  of  strawberries  shosU 
be  made  every  year,  to  be  destroyed 
after  having  once  bom  fruit,  and  that 
the  finest  crops  can  only  be  obtained  by 
this  method,  there  are  sonae  doabts. 
Mr.  Keene,  the  fortunate  raiser  of  the 
seedling  which  bears  his  name,  and  aa 
extensive  cultivator,  had  a  toleraUs 
crop  the  first  year,  an  excellent  one  the 
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second,  and  after  the  thirdvear  he  de- 
stroyed the  plantation.  llioBe  called 
Pine  Strawberries,  such  as  the  Old 
Pine,  Keene*s  Seedling,  Elton,  Ice, 
will  bear  well  in  the  same  situation  (or 
nanj  years,  if  properly  managed. 

**  That  scarlets  are  best  when  the 
plantations  are  frequently  renewed,  is 
generally  admitted ;  and  there  are  some 
large  Tarieties  which  appear  to  have 
more  or  less  of  the  Chili  in  their  con- 
stitotion,  as  Myatt's  Seedlings,  which 
require  that  runners  be  early  establish- 
ed, for  bearing  in  ihe  following  season, 
as  the  old  plants  are  apt  to  die  off.  As 
fruit  can  be  obtained  earlier  in  the  sea- 
son from  plants  that  have  not  previously 
borne,  it  is  advisable  to  renew  some 
portion  every  year;  but  the  propriety 
of  annaally  destroying  the  whole,  de- 
pends rery  mach  on  circumstances,  and 
therefore  the  method  cannot  be  recom- 
mended except  in  particular  cases." — 
Card.  Ckron. 

The  surface  of  the  soil  should  be  co- 
Tered  with  straw,  or  the  mowings  of 
grass-plotSj  during  the  bearing  season, 
to  preserve  moisture  to  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  and  to  keep  the  fruit  from  being 
dirt-splashed. 

To  promote  an  early  produce  of  frnit, 
it  is  also  suggested  by  Mr.  6.  L.  Smartt, 
of  Enfield, — that  <<  there  should  be  fixed 
on  each  side  of  the  rows  of  strawber- 
ries, jilst  before  they  come  into  blossom, 
feather-edged  boards,  at  an  angle  of  50° 
or  55^.  This  may  be  effected  by  nail- 
ing two  narrow  slips  of  wood  to  each 
board,  and  pushingthem  into  the  ground. 
The  boards  should  be  painted  black. 
Thin  plan  makei  two  or  three  weeks 
difference  in  the  ripening  of  the  fruit ; 
bot  glass  or  an  oiled  paper  frame  being 
placed  on  the  top,  makes  a  greater  di^ 
ference  still,  and  prevents  any  of  the 
fruit  from  being  trod  upon,  or  eaten  by 
Termin.  This  plan  at  first  sight  may 
appear  to  be  an  expensive  one,  but  it  is 
not  so ;  any  old  boards  will  answer  the 
pnrpose.  I  have  bought  old  feather- 
edged  boards  at  one  half-penny  per 
foot ;  and  as  they  are  only  used  in  sum- 
mer, tbey  last  for  many  years.  The 
expense  is  saved  in  the  first  year;  for 
the  wood,  although  painted  on  each 
tide  with  a  coat  of  invisible  green,  costs 
only  about  three-halfpence  the  foot, 
while  the  increase  of  fruit  in  quantity, 
MM  well  as  in  quality,  quite  compen- 
sates for  the  outlay." — Qard,  Chron. 


After-Cvlturt. — «  Remove  all  ranners 
not  required  for  planting  as  often  as 
they  appear,  for  their  growth  at  first  is 
at  the  expense  of  the  parent,  and  the 
more  beds  are  matted  with  plants,  the 
more  these  will  draw  the  moisture  out 
of  the  soil. 

"  What  would  be  just  sufficient  for 
supplying  the  evaporation  of  a  moderate 
quantity  of  plants,  would  be  completely 
exhausted  by  an  excessive  number. 
Stirring  the  soil  so  as  not  to  injure  the 
roots,  mulching  with  grass  or  litter,  or 
paving  with  fiat  tiles  or  small  round 
pebbles  and  occasional  waterings,  are 
the  best  means  to  adopt. 

<*  In  thin  soil  the  plantations  will  re- 
quire to  be  more  frequently  renewed 
than  where  it  is  deeper,  and  of  a  more 
substantial  quality.V — Qard.  Chron. 

The  spade  should  never  be  permitted 
to  enter  among  strawberries,  except  to 
dig  them  up  when  a  bed  is  %o  be  de- 
stroyed ;  the  hoe,  or  at  the  most  point- 
ing with  4  three-pronged  fork,  is  all  the 
surface-stirring  required,  if  the  beds 
were  well  trenched  when  mtde^  and 
have  not  been  trampled  upon. 

Lat9  Cropt. — To  obtain  these  of  the 
Alpine,  it  is  correctly  recommended  to 
sow  the  seed  in  pans,  and  place  in  a 
hot-bed  about  February,  or  not  later 
than  the  first  week  in  March.  «  When 
the  plants  are  hardied  off,  plant  out  in 
good  time  in  May;  they  will  bear  a 
plentiful  crop  in  August  and  September 
following,  and  continue  to  bear  until 
stopped  by  the  frost.  The  same  plants 
will  also  bear  earlier  than  the  larger 
sorts,  and  continue  on  until  the  crop 
raised  from  seed  (as  above)  succeea, 
when  they  can  be  thrown  away.  Lai^e 
stones,  or  tiles,  or  slates,  placed  be- 
tween the  plants,  will  keep  the  roots 
moist  through  the  summer  months,  and 
ripen  the  fruit.  Seed  should  always  be 
saved  from  jthe  finest  fruit ;  to  get  them 
large  afad  plentiful,  waterings  (with  now 
and  then  manure  water)  will  improve 
the  size  of  the  fruit."— GarJ.  Chron. 

To  obtain  late  crops  of  other  straw- 
berries, as  of  the  Kcene*s  Seedling, 
Mr.  W.  Godwin  recommends — "  plants 
which  were  early  in  spring  to  be  plants 
ed  out  into  a  rich  border,  to  remain 
until  the  last  week  of  September,  when 
they  will  throw  up  very  strong  spikes 
of  flowers;  take  up  and  pot  in  the  same 
soil  in  which  they  weie  growing,  and 
place  in  a  pine  frame.    They  will  bear 
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fruit  to  near  the  close  of  the  year." — 
Oard,  Chron, 

Forcing. — On  this  point  we  have  the 
following  directions  from  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  modern  horticulturists, 
Mr.  Paxton : — 

**  Select  for  this  purpose^  in  the  mid- 
dle of  August,  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
best  runners  from  approved  kinds  to 
have  choice  from,  and  plant  them  six 
inches  apart,  in  beds,  upon  a  strong 
border  in  a  dry  and  sheltered  situation. 
As  soon  as  the  leaves  have  withered, 
mulch  them  lightly  with  well-rotted  ma- 
nure, and  if  very  severe  weather  occur, 
f protect  them  for  the  time  with  fern  or 
itter.  They  must  be  kept  the  follow- 
ing spring  free  from  weeds  and  runners, 
removing  also  any  flowers  as  they  ap- 
pear. Towards  the  latter  end  of  May 
or  beginning  of  June,  whenever  dull  or 
rainy  weather  may  occur,  remove  them 
carefully  into  forty- eight-sised  pots.  It 
is  optional  with  the  grower,  whether 
one,  two,  or  three  plants  are  put  in  one 
pot,  according  to  his  object  being  quality 
or  quantity ;  but  we,  desiring  fine  fruit 
in  preference  to  number,  only  place  one 
of  the  strongest  or  two  of  the  weaker 
in  one  pot,  using  enriched  melon  soil 
or  turfy  loam.  Place  them,  when  pot- 
ted, in  a  situation  where  they  can  be 
readily  shaded  for  a  short  time,  and 
receive  regular  supplies  of  water  if 
necessary.  About  the  latter  end  of 
Julv,  or  early  in  August,  these  pots 
will  be  filled  with  roots,  when  the 
plants  must  be  repotted  into  flat  thirty- 
two-sized  pots,  usually  termed  straw- 
berry pots,  and  at  this  time  plunged  in 
old  tan  or  coal  ashes.  The  best  man- 
ner of  plunging  them  we  find  to  be, 
forming  beds  wide  enough  to  contain 
five  rows  of  pots,  when  plunged,  upon 
a  hard  or  gravelly  surface,  to  prevent 
them  rooting  through,  the  sides  sup- 
ported by  slabs  of  the  same  width  as  the 
depth  of  the  pots,  and  filling  them  up 
with  old  tan  or  ashes;  the  plants  re- 
main here  until  wanted  to  take  in,  and 
are  easily  protected  from  severe  frosts. 
It  will  be  found  an  excellent  plan  to 
preserve  the  latest  forced  plants,  which 
are  not  much  exhausted,  for  forcing  the 
first  the  next  season  ;  these,  from  their 
long  period  of  rest,  and  well-ripened 
buds,  are  predisposed  to  break  earlier 
and  stronger  than  the  others ;  some  of 
them,  if  the  autumn  is  moist,  will  be 
excited,  and   produce  flowers,   which 


must  be  immediately  pinched  out ;  they 
should  have  their  balls  carefully  re- 
duced, and  be  repotted  in  latter  pots 
early  in  August,  protecting  them  from 
the  late  autumnal  rains,  and  from  frt»8t.» 
— Gard,  Chron. 

«  For  succession,'*  Mr.  Paxton  says, 
"  strong  runners  are  taken  up  in  Sep- 
tember, and  planted  about  six  inches 
apart,  in  manured   and  well- prepared 
beds,  four  feet  vride,  in  a  somewhat 
sheltered  situation ;  there  t)iey  are  al- 
lowed  to  remain   until    the   rollowing 
July,  during  which 'period  Uiey  mast  b« 
kept  very  clean  from  weeils,  have  the 
flowers  and  runners  regularly  pinched 
ofl^,  and  be  watered  whenever  likely  to 
suffer  from  drought.    About  the  middle 
of  July  they  are  potted  in  small  thirty- 
two-sixed   pots,  two  plants    in  a  pot, 
taking  the  greatest  care  that  neither 
roots  nor  leaves  are  damaged  in  the 
operation,  and  an  important  part  of  it 
is  to  press  the  earth  firmly  about  them ; 
the  soil  used  is  two  parts  loam  to  one 
of  well-rotted  dung.     Beds  which  will 
hold  five  or  six  rowi  of  pots  are  then 
formed  in  the  following  manner : — level 
the  Surface  of  the  ground,  and  spread 
upon  it  a  layer  of  coal  ashes;  above 
which  must  be  nailed  firmly  slabs,  or 
any  rough  boards,  as  wide  as  the  depth 
of  the  pots,  which  are  then  to  be  plunged 
to  the  rim  in  spent  bark  or  ashes.     All 
that  they  will  here  require  is  attention  to 
watering  when  necessary,  and  a  slight 
protection  with  fern,  or  other  light  cover- 
ing, during  severe  frosty  weather.    I  al- 
ways preserve  from  300  to  400  of  the 
latest  forced  plants  of  the  above  descrip- 
tion, and  afrer  having  carefully  reduced 
their  balls,  repot  them  in  large  thirty- 
two-sized  pots  in  July,  treating  them 
afterwards  precisely  as  the  others.    I 
find  these  by  having  their  buds  formed 
early  (through  the  slight  forcing  they 
have    received),    and    becoming   very 
strong,  are  admirably  adapted  ibr  the 
first  crop,  and  always  repay  me  for  the 
extra  trouble.      Begin  forcing  with   a 
temperattire  of  40^,  increasing  to  50^ 
when  in  bloom,  and  to  55^  when  ripen- 
ing."— Gard.  Chron, 

Mr.  Brown,  gardener  to  Lord  Sou^ 
ampton,  at  Whittlebury  Lodge,  near 
Towcester,  says,  that  *'  Mr.  Paxton's 
method  of  preparing  strawberry  plants 
for  forcinff  is  a  good  one  where  tine 
and  trouble  are  of  no  conseqaence ;  but 
for  the  last  fifteen  years  he  has  adopted 
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to  plant  two  rows  about  twelve  inches 
apart,  and  the  plants  twelve  Inches  from 


a  plan  which  answers  well,   and  by   of  the  strawberry,  plant  both  in  spring 
which  good  strong  plants  are  procured    and  early  in  autumn;  their  method  is 
in  one  month  from  the  present  year's 
runners. 

"  The  compost  used  is  good  strong  !  each  other  in  the  rows ;  between  every 
loam,  well  mixed  with  rotten  dung  fVom  two  rows  as  described,  they  leave  spaces 
the  hot-bed  linings;  twenty-four-sized  !  of  two  feet,  which  are,  by  the  growth  of 
pota  are  the  best  for  Keene's  Seedlings, '  the  vines,  reduced  to  one  toot,  thuft 
and  thirty-twos  for  Grove  End  Scarlets,  making  each  bed  two  feet  wide  with  an 
The  latter  variety  answers  for  early  fore- I  alley  of  twelve  inches  between  them; 
ing  better  than  any  other  sort,  when   when  planted  in  the  spring  they  usually 


strawberries  are  wanted  by  the  end  of 
March. 

**  Having  filled  the  pots'with  the  com- 
post, they  are  removed  at  once  to  the 
strawberry  t]uarters,  and  arranged  on 
each  side  of  the  rows,  dmongst  the  run- 
ners. The  middle  of  July,  when  the 
plants  are  emitting  roots,  is  the  proper 
time  to  begin  the  operation  of  layering; 


raise  some  dwarf  crop  on  the  same 
ground,  but  that  had  better  be  omitted 
— keeping  the  soil  cultivated  and  top- 
dressed  with  some  well-rotted  manure. 
In  the  autumn,  they  spread  on  the  sur- 
face, both  beds  and  alleys,  a  good  coat 
of  coarse  manure,  such  as  Will  lie  light- 
ly, the  loose  portion  of  which  may  be 
raked  off  in  the  spring,  when  the  alleys 


having  previously  prepared  a  quantity  i  are  dug,  and  covered  with  straw,  to  ex- 
of  pegs,  the  runners  that  are  rpoted  into  '  elude  draught  and  screen  the  trusses  of 


the  ground  are  carefully  removed,  and 
their  roots  inserted  in  the  pota,  and  peg- 
ged down.  Put  three  plants  into  the 
twenty-foar  pots,  and  one  in  the  thirty- 
twos  ;  they  immediately  begin  growing, 
being  supported  by  the  mother  plant, 
and  will  only  require  occasional  water- 
ing in  dry  weather. 

«  When  the  plants  are  well  rooted, 
which  is  in  about  one  month,  detach 
them  from  the  old  plants,  and  remove 
to  their  winter  quarters. 

*'  Beds  are  prepared  for  them  with  a 
bottom  of  coal  ashes,  and  they  are 
plunged  in  old  tan ;  each  bed  surrounded 
with  a  stratum  of  coal  ashes  six  inches 
wide,  and  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  pots, 
which  prevents  worms  from  working 
amongst  them.'' — Gard,  Ckron, 

Thus  far  we  have  copied  the  English 
edition  of  this  work.  The  American 
reader,  ||iough  he  will  find  that  which 
will  instract  in  the  culture  of  this  de- 
licioae  fruit,  will  perceive  there  is  too 
much  detail  and  tedious  labour  for  his 
practice. 

Many  of  the  varieties  named  in  the 
preceding  article  are  comparatively  un- 
known in  this  country,  and  others  have 
been  tested,  and  found  wanting.  Our 
American  Seedlings  have,  on  the  whole, 
given  most  satisfaction,  and  are  most 
reliable,  whilst  the  efforts  now  being 
made  to  produce  varieties  promise,  from 
the  success  already  attained,  to  give  all 
that  could  be  desired. 

**  The  market  gardeners  around  Phi- 
ladelphia, who  are  successful  cultivators 


fVuit  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  from  con- 
tact with  the  earth.  Exhausted  tanner's 
bark,  or  saw-ddst  scattered  among  the 
plants,  is  highly  serviceable  in  protect- 
ing the  fruit  from  grit. 

"  VarietUs.  Hudson  or  Scarlet. — 
This  variety  is  grown  almost  exclu- 
sively for  t^e  supply  of  the  Philadelphia 
market;  it  appears  to  be  distinct  from 
what  is  known  as  the  old  Hudson,  in 
New  York,  which  Downing  describes  as 
having  a  neck,  whereas  the  Philadelphia 
Hudson  has  none,  (unless  occasionally 
spontaneous  seedlings  are  found  witn 
elongated  crowns.)  It  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  best,  though  from  want  of 
skill  in  its  culture  it  is  frequently  unfruit- 
ful. The  fruitful  and  barren  flowers  are 
on  separate  plants,  and  as  the  barren  are 
most  vigorous,  they  are  liable  to  take 
nearly  exdusive  possession;  in  such 
cases  the  inevitable  result  is,  but  little 
fruit  is  obtained.  The  proper  method 
is  to  carefully  cull  them  when  in  flower, 
(the  experienced  can  detect  them  by  the 
foliage  as  well  as  flowers,)  exterminating 
the  larger  portion  of  the  male  or  stami- 
niferous  plants,  as  one  in  ten  suffices  to 
impregnate  the  pistiliferous  or  fruit" 
bearing  flowers.  Much  has  been  said 
on  this  subject,  and  most  positive  deni- 
als of  the  fact  here  stated  have  been 
made,  but  after  all  it  is  incontrovertible, 
and  remains  a  <  fixed  fact.'  Our  limits 
will  not  admit  of  embarking  further  in 
the  controversy,  which  has  been  prac- 
tically settled  around  Philadelphia  for 
fifty  years,  by  the  German  truck  women.. 
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who  may  be  seen  in  the  spring,  with 
their  linsey  petticoats  and  short* gowns, 
busily  engaged  plucking  out  the  'he 
plants,'  as  they  term  them. 

*<In  France  the  Chili  strawberry  is 
highly  esteemed,  but  as  it  requires  for- 
eign fertilisation,  they  mix  with  it  other 
Tarieties,  and  adopt  artificial  methods 
of  impregnation.  Duchesne  has  suc- 
ceeded by  cutting  off  the  half-dosed,  or 
rather  haJf>opened  umbils  of  staminife- 
rous  flowers,  with  foot-stalks  from  one 
to  three  inches  long,  which  being  placed 
in  phials  filled  with  water,  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  Chili  plants;  the  next 
day  the  blossoms  opened  and  the  im- 
pregnation was  successfully  completed. 

<*  Many  experiments  with  like  re- 
sults, have  been  practised  by  others,  and 
what  in  some  of  the  periodicals  is  called 
'Longworth's  theory,'  is  nothing  more 
than  that  of  the  Philadelphia  truck-wo- 
men, firom  one  of  whom  tnat  gentleman, 
as  he  says,  received  the  hint. 

<'Methven  Scarlet,  also  termed 
Keene's  seedling  (erroneously),  is  a  very 
large  variety,  sometimes  exceeding  five 
inches  in  circumference;  it  is  but  indiP 
ferently  flavoured,  but  much  admired 
for  preserving.  The  flowers  of  this  va- 
riety are  pistilate  (female),  though  sta- 
mens are  «ls6  present,  generally  in  an 
imperfect  state,  hence  it  fruits  more 
eurely  in  company  with  those  which  have 
strong  staminate  flowers,  as  for  instance 
the  Iowa,  or  the  males  of  the  Hudson. 

<' Ho  VET'S  Seedlxro  (Fig.  164)  was 
raised  from  the  seed  by  the  Messrs. 
Hovey,  of  Boston,  some  years  since, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  straw- 
berries among  us.  It  is  of  vigorous 
growth,  withstands  the  winter  equal 
to  any  other,  produces  fruit  of  an 
enormous  size,  and  exquisite  flavour; 
too  mnch  cannot  be  said  in  its  praise. 
Mode  of  cultivation  same  as  others ;  it 
does  not,  however,  always  produce 
fVuit  when  planted  alone,  from  a  defi- 
ciency of  pollen  in  the  anthers,  and  in  an 
unfavourable  state  of  the  weather,  fails 
to  produce  fruit  at  all :  the  better  plan, 
therefore,  is  to  mix  with  it  some  other 
Tariety,  as  directed  for  the  Methven 
scarlet,  or  grow  others  in  immediate 
contiguity,  whei'e  the  flies  and  air  can 
affect  the  impregnation.  It  is  true,  fine 
crops  from  this  variety  are  sometimes 
produced  where  no  other  variety  is 
within  a  considerable  distance,  but  it  Is 
attribouble  to  most  fiivoarable  states  of 


the  weather,  in  which  the  scanty  poUem 
is  all  available,  and  also  to  impregnatiMi 
from  seedlings,  which  are,  more  or  less, 
in  all  beds  of  one  year's  standing,  and 
some  of  which,  proceeding  from  th«  old 
Hovey,  have  strong  erect  stamens,  not 
unlike  the  Hudson  males,  with  this  dl^ 
ference,  however,  the  pistil  is  fivitfid 
and  the  fruit  perfect. 

« Ross's  PHCEinx. — ^This  variety  has 
been  much  praised  in  New  York.  It  was 
produced  by  Mr.  Alexander  Roes,  of 
Hudson,  in  that  state,  and  from  its 
character  for  hardiness  and  prodnct  (if 
true),  would  speedily  attain  popularity 
and  general  culture — unfortunately  for 
its  reputation  it  has  suffered  greatly  by 
the  past  season's  drought,  whilK  other 
varieties  have  sustained  themselves  un- 
injured. We  must  have  further  confir- 
mation of  its  value,  before  recommend- 
ing it  for  enlarged  culture. 

«Cu8Hiivo.— (Fig.  165.)  This  is  one  of 
a  multitude  of  seedling  strawberries, 
raised  by  that  indefatigable  amateur  cai- 
tivator,  Dr.  Wm.  C.  BrinckM,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  drawing.  Fig.  165,  and  many  other 
favours.  He  thus  describee  it  in  an  arti- 
cle communicated  to  the  Farmers'  Cabi- 
net, vol.  xi..  No.  1. 

<*  <  Cuthing,  so  named  as  a  compli- 
ment to  J.  P.  Cushing,  Esq.,  of  Boston, 
to  whom  I  am  under  a  thousand  obliga- 
tions— produced  from  a  seed  of  a  berry 
of  No.  72,  A.,  [Dr.  B.'s  private  cata- 
logue,] the  anthers  not  naving  beea 
extracted ;  planted  May  31st,  lS45; 
fruited  in  1846,  one  year  from  the  seed; 
flower  large,  with  perfect  anthers ;  leaf 
large  and  roundish,  like  that  of  Keene's 
Seedling  and  Ross's  Phoenix ;  differing, 
however,  from  these  two  varieties,  ia 
having  a  hairy  leaf  stem,  and  when  full 
grown,  the  leaf  is  slightly  twisted ;  froit 
very  large,  round,  some  of  the  berries 
with  a  short  neck,  light  scarlet  colour; 
seed  inserted  in  slight  depressions ;  fins 
flavour,  and  very  productive.  This  plant 
was  exhibited  at  one  of  the  meetings  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society 
this  summer,  with  26  fine  berries  on  it, 
several  of  them  four  and  a  quarter  inches 
in  circumference.  Not  long  since,  Mr. 
Lonff worth,  of  Cincinnati,  offered  one 
hundred  dollars  for  a  strawberry  witk 
perfect  anthers  that  will  bear  a  full  crop 
of  fruit  as  large  as  Hovey's  Seedling. 
Such  a  strawberry  is,  I  think,  the  Cask* 
ing.» 


Fig.  161,— (p.  673.) 
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'<If  Dr.  Brinckl^'s  opinion  ihould  be 
confirmed  bj  further  observation,  he 
will  have  contributed  an  invaluable  va- 
riety of  this  delicious  fruit." — Rttral 
Register. 

STRAWBERKY  BUTE.    Blitum. 

STRAWBERRY  SPINACH.  BlUum, 

STRAWBERRY  TREE.     Arbutus. 

STRELITZIA.  Eight  species.  Stove 
herbaceous  perennials.  Suckers.  Turfy 
loam. 

STREPTANTHERA.  Two  species. 
Green-house  bulbous  perennials.  Off- 
sets.    Loam  and  peat. 

8TREPTANTHI7S.  Two  species. 
Hardy  annuals.     Seeds.     Common  soil. 

STREPTIUM  asperum^  Stoye  herb- 
aceous perennial.  Cuttings.  Loam  and 
peat. 

STREPT0CARPU8  f<x«.  Stove 
herbaceous  perennial.  Division.  Rich, 
soil  and  vegetable  mould. 

STREPTOPUS.  Five  species.  Herb- 
aceous perennials;  all  hardy  except  S. 
simplex f  which  belongs  to  the  greep- 
house.  Seeds  or  division.  Light  soil. 
STROBILANTHES  Sabiniana.  Stove 
evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings.  Light  rich 
soil. 

STROPANTHUS.  Three  species. 
Stove  evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings.  San- 
dy loam  and  peat. 

STRUMARIA.  Ten  species.  Green- 
bouse  bulbous  perennials.  Offsets.  San- 
dy loam. 

S  TRUTH  I  OLA.  Fifteen  species. 
Green-house  evergreen  shrubs.  Sandy 
peat. 

STRUTHIOPTERIS.  Two  species. 
Ferns.  Hardy  herbaceous  perennials. 
Division.     Loam  aqd  peat. 

STRYCHNOS.  Six  species.  Stove 
evergreeo  trees.  £».  colubrina  is  a 
climber.  Half-ripe  cuttings  and  seeds. 
JLoam  and  sand^  peat.  Nux  vomica  is 
one  of  the  species. 

STYLIDIUM.  Nine  species.  Green- 
hoase  herbaceous  perennials  or  ever- 
green shrubs.  The  latter  increases  by 
cuttings,  a  few  of  the  herbaceous  by 
division,  but  chiefly  by  seeds.  Sandy 
loam  and  peat  suit  them  all. 

STYPANDRA.  Five  species.  Green- 
house herbaceous  perennials.  S.fru- 
tescens  an  evergreen  shrub.  Division. 
Bandy  loam  and  peat. 

STYPHELIA.  Eight  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Young  cut- 
tings.    Sandy  peat  and  sandy  loam. 

6TYRAX.    Four  species.    Hardy 


deciduous  shrubs.  S.  officinale  produces 
the  balsam  of  storaz.  Layers.  Light 
soil. 

SUCCORY,  CHICORY,  or  WILD 
ENDIVE.  Cichorium  intybus.  Although 
this  hardy  perennial  plant  is  much  used 
on  the  Continent  in  salads,  yet  it  has 
never  been  employed  to  any  extent  for 
that  purpose  in  Britain. 

SoU  and  Situation. — Like  endive,  for 
the  main  crops  it  requires  a  rich  light 
soil,  and  for  the  earlier  sowings  a  moist- 
er  one,  in  every  instance  having  an  open 
situation  allotted  to  it.         ' 

Sowing  must  be  annually;  for,  al- 
though it  is  a  perennial, yet, after  being 
cut  ^om  two  or  three  times,  the  radical 
leaves  become  bitter  and  worthless. 
Mr.  Oldaker  says,  it  should  be  sown  at 
the  end  of  June,  or  early  in  July ;  but 
L'Quintinye  recommends  it  to  be  per- 
formed in  the  beginning  of  March;  and 
it  may  be  performed,  for  successive 
crops,  between  the  two  periods  men- 
tioned by  the  above  writers,  in  the  same 
manner  fts  endive,  and  also  like  that 
salad  herb  in  small  portions  at  a  time, 
the  earliest  sowings  being  very  liable  to 
run  to  seed.  Sow  moderately  thick,  in 
the  same  manner  as  endive,  the  direc- 
tions for  cultivating  which  are  eaually 
applicable  in  every  other  particular. 

Cultivation. — When  the. plants  begin 
to  cover  the  ground,  they  are  thinned  to 
nine  inches  apart ;  and  those  removed 
planted  out  at  similar  distances.  They 
require  to  be  kept  very  clear  of  weeds; 
and  if  the  leaves  grow  very  luxuriant, 
and  shade  the  roots  much,  they  must 
be  cutoff  within  an  inch  of  the  ground. 
Those  grown  from  sowings  antecedent 
to  June,  when  of  nearly  full  growth, 
>yhich  they  arrive  at  in  about  four 
months  from  the  insertion  of  the  seed, 
must  have  all  their  leaves  trimmed 
away,  so  as  not  to  injure  their  hearts, 
and  then  covered  over  thick  with  sand, 
ashes,  or  long  litier.  By  this  treatment, 
those  fresh  leaves  which  are  produced 
become  etiolated  and  cnsp,  losing  their 
bitterness.  Those  which  arise  from  the 
sowings  of  June  and  July,  must,  at  the 
end  of  September,  or  early  in  October, 
be  raised,  and  planted  very  close,  by  the 
dibble,  in  pots  or  boxes,  having  their 
leaves  trimmed  as  before  directed,  and 
their  roots  shortened  previous  to  plant- 
ing. Water  must  be  given  moderately 
in  dry  weather,  until  they  are  establish' 
ed,  and  shelter,  if  frosts  occur,  by  a 
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light  coveriDg  of  litter.  When  well 
rooted  they  may  be  removed  into  the 
cellar,  or  other  place,  where  the  light 
can  be  completely  excluded  from  them, 
to  blanch  for  uae  as  wanted,  which 
change  will  be  effected  in  six  or  seven 
days.  Succory  will  bear  a  temperature 
of  60°,  but  thrives  better  in  a  rather 
lower  one. 

If  the  roots  are  vigorous,  they  will 
bear  cutting  from  two  or  three  times, 
after  which  they  are  unproductive. 

To  obtain  Seed,  a  few  plants  must 
be  lel\  in  the  open  ground  of  the  June 
towing ;  they  bear  the  severity  of  win- 
ter without  protection,  and  shoot  up  in 
the  spring,  running  to  seed  about  May. 

SUCCOWIA  baUarica,  Hardy  an- 
nnnl.    Seeds..    Light  soil. 

SUCCULENT  PLANTS  are  so  cha- 
racterized on  account  of  their  thick  juicy 
leaves.  "  They  are  fbrmed  to  exist,*' 
says  that  excellent  botanist  and  horti- 
culturist, Mr.  Fortune,  now  traveling 
for  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 
"  in  countries  and  situations  where  they 
are  often  exposed  to  intense  light  and 
dryness;  their  skins  are  thick;  they 
have  few  evaporating  pores ;  and  they 
have,  likewise,  few  roots  to  gorge  their 
tissue  with  food  during  the  rainy  season. 
Therefore,  we  find  the  dry  sandy  plains 
of  the  Cape  abounding^  in  aloes  and 
mesembryanthemums ;  and  the  bare 
volcanic  rocks  of  Mount  Etna  covered, 
in  many  places,  with  the  common  prick- 
ly pear.  In  Mexico,  also,  and  in  many 
other  parts  of  Central  and  South  Ame- 
rica, th^  extensive  race  of  cacti,  with 
their  curious  unvegetable-like  forms, 
are  at  home,  and  flourish  even  in  those 
dry  and  parched  seasons  when  the 
whole  face  of  nature  besides  aeems 
withered  and  destroyed.  I  wish  particu- 
larly to  draw  attention  to  the  natural 
circumstances  in  which  these  plants 
are  found ;  because,  if  these  are  once 
known,  they  are  sure  and  certain  guides 
in  cultivation. 

**  To  be  grown  well,  the  whole  race 
of  what  are  called  succulent  plants  re- 
quire to  be  kept  in  the  lightest  possible 
situation  in  the  green-house.  It  is  true 
they  may  be  grown  in  heavy-shaded 
green-houses,  but  their  leaves  will  ne^ 
ver  acquire  that  beautiful  colour  which 
is  seen  in  liffht  situations,  nor  will  they 
flower  so  freely.  Water  should  be 
given  to  the  slow.growing  kinds  at  all 
times  with  a  judicioas  hand,  but  par- 


ticularly during  winter,  as  more  plants 
are  killed  by  over-watering,  than  by 
any  other  cause.  At  this  time,  once  in 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight  will  generally 
be  found  sufllcient;  but  as  this  depends 
upon  the  situation  and  the  weather, 
much  must  be  left  to  the  good  sense  of 
those  who  attend  them.  Those  kinds 
which  are  more  luxuriant  in  grow^j 
and  not  so  succulent,  reqnire  more 
water,  and  are  not  so  easily  injured  by 
it.  By  far  the  greatest  number  succeed 
perfectly,  where  the  temperature  is 
merely  high  enough  to  exclude  frost, 
that  is,  anywhere  between  fhirty-fiTe 
and  forty-five  degrees,  as  may  be  most 
agreeable  to  the  cultivator. 

« Succulents  are  generally  easily 
multiplied,  either  by  seeds  or  cuttings. 
If  the  cutting  is  very  sofl,  and  liable  to 
damp,  it  ought  to  be  dried  a  little  be- 
fore it  is  put  into  the  sand.  Sometimes 
a  little  quicklime  is  useful  for  prevent- 
ing decay,  and  can  be  either  nsed  for 
the  base  of  the  cutting,  or  to  any  part 
of  the  plant  fVom  which  a  damping 
piece  has  been  removed.** — GardekaV 
Chron. 

SUCKERS,  says  Dr.  Lindley,  in  his 
Theory  qf  H<nrticulturey «« are  branches 
naturally  thrown  up  by  a  plant  fVom  its 
base,  when  the  onward  current  of 
growth  of  the  stem  is  stopped.  Every 
stem,  even  the  oldest,  must  have  been 
once  covered  with  leaves;  each  leaf 
had  a  bud  in  its  axil ;  but  of  those  buds, 
few  are  developed  as  branches,  and 
the  remainder  remain  latent,  or  perish. 
When  the  onward  growth  of  a  fNant  is 
arrested,  the  sap  is  driven  to  find  new 
outlets,  and  then  latent  buds  are  very 
likely  to  be  developed ;  in  fact,  whea 
the  whole  plant  is  young,  they  must 
necessarily  shoot  forth  under  fitting 
circumstances;  the  well-known  effect 
of  cutting  down  a  tree  is  an  exemplifi- 
cation of  this.  Such  branches,  if  they 
proceed  from  under  ground,  frequently 
form  roots  at  their  base,  when  they  are 
employed  as  a  means  of  propagation; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  pine-apple  they 
are  made  use  of  for  the  same  purpow, 
although  they  do  not  emit  roots  till 
they  are  separated  from  the  parent. 
Gardeners  usually  satisfy  themselves 
with  taking  firom  their  pine-apple  plants 
such  suckers  as  are  produced  in  con- 
sequence of  the  stoppage  of  onward 
growth  by  the  formation  of  the  fruits ; 
but  these  are  few  iii  nomber,  mad  tot 
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M  all  what  the   plant  is  capable  of 
yielding.  Instead  of  throwing  a  way  the 
**  stamp"  of  the  pine-apple,  it  shoald 
be  placed  in  a  damp  pit,  and  exposed 


kind  of  grain,  like  that  of  most  others, 
varies  considerably,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  soil,  climate  and  the  cul- 
tivation   that  is  employed ;    bet    the 


to  a  bottom  heat  ofSO**,  or  thereaboots,  |  avenge  quantity  of  seed  ia  about  fifty 
when  every  one4>r  the  latent  eyes  will '  bushels  per  acre.  This  will  produce 
spring  forth,  and  a  crop  of  young  plants  i  fifly  gallons  of  oil,  and  of  oil-cake  I,dOO 
be  the  result."  '  pounds.     The  stalks,  when  burnt  for 

Taking  up  or  transplanting  snckers  I  alkali,  give  ten  hundred  weight  of  po- 
may  be  performed  almost  at  any  time,  { tash. 


in  open  weather,  from  October  to 
March,  being  careful  to  dig  them  up 
frMD  the  mother  plant  with  as  much 
root  as  possible,  and  f  otting  off  any 
thick  knobbed  part  of  the  old  root  that 
may  adhere  to  the  bottom,  leaving  only 
ike  fibres  Arising  fW>m  the  young  wood. 
Thoegh  it  Is  probible  some  will  appear 
with  hardly  any  fibres,  they  will  be  dis- 
posed to  produce  them  afler  removal. 

SUFFOCATION  is  a  term  employed 
by  Keith  and  others  to  describe  any 
stopping  of  the  transpiMtory  organs  of 
plaato,  whether  it  arises  from  extrava- 
sated  sap,  mosses,  fungi,  or  even  fi'om 
a  deficient  supply  of  sap. 

SUGAR  BAKERS'  REIFUSE.  See 
Animal  Matten. 

SUMACH.    Rhm, 

SUNFLOWER.    JMkmthm, 

H.  annma.    Annual  Sunflower. 

8oii  and  Situaiion,^^A  light  rich  soil, 
and  as  unshadowed  by  trees  as  possible, 
suits  it  best.  It  is  now  much  cultivated 
for  its  oil,  and  as  a  food  for  cattle  and 
poohry.  The  following  directions  for 
Its  cultnre  on  a  large  scale,  ire  applica- 
ble on  a  redaced  extent  for  the  gar- 
den:— 


SUNFLOWER.  Aetinotus  HeUantki. 

SUN  ROSE.    Heliantkemum. 

SURFACE  GRUBS,  or  caterpillars, 
are  the  larvc  of  several  species  of 
Noctva,  or  Night  Moths.  Gardeners 
thus  name  them  because  they  attack  the 
roots  of  the  turnip,  mangold  wurtxeV 
fltc.,  just  at^he  surface  of  the  soil. 

SUTHERLANDIA/H</MCfn<.  Half-^ 
hardy  evergreen  shrub.  Seeds  or  young 
cuttinga.    Peat  and  loam. 

8UWARR0W  NUT.    Caryoear, 

8WAINS0NIA.  Three  speeies. 
Green-house  evergreen  shrubs.  Yoang 
cuttings  or  seeds.  Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

SWALLOW  WORT.    A$cUpids. 

SWAMP  LOCUST  TREE.  Qledit-^ 
tehia  monotperma* 

SWAMP  POST.    Quernu  lyrata. 

SWARTZIA.  Three  species.  Stove 
evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings  with  the 
leaves  on.    Sandy  loam  and  pelt. 

SWEDISH  BEAM  TREE.  Pyru$ 
intertnedia, 

SWEDISH  TURNIP.  Brtt$$icacam^ 
pe$triii  var.  rutabaga, 

SWEEPING.  See  Broom,  It  is 
best  done  in  calm  weather^  and  early, 
whilst  the  dew  is  strong  enough  to  al- 


SWEET  BAY.    Laurut  nobilU, 
SWEET  BRIAR.    Rom  rubiginoia. 


Tlie  eariier  the  seed  can  be  got  into  |  lay  the  dust  and  keep  the  light  refuse 
the  ground  the  better,  say  the  beginning   firora_blowing  about. 
•f  April,  as  the  crop  will  be  ready  to 
barveet  die  latter  part  of  August,  which 

win  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  |  It  is  of  the  easiest  propagation  in  any 
growers.      The  necessary  quantity  oft  common  garden  .soil.    Cuttings,  suck* 
seed  required  for  an  acre  depends  upon   era,  and  seed  may  be  indifferently  em* 
the  conditions  of  the  soil,  and  varies  I  ployed. 
from  Soar  pounds  to  five  pounds;  but,       <*  To  form  a  hedge  of  it  sow  the  heps 


of  course,  it  is  advisable  to  sow  a  little 
more  than  is' actually  wanted,  to  pro- 
vide against  accidents.  The  seed  should 
be  drilled  into  the  ground,  and  the  di 


in  the  autumn  as  soon  as  ripe,  or  which 
is  better,  in  the  month  of  March,  hav* 
ing  kept  them  in  the  meanwhile  mixed 
with  sand.    But  it  is  far  more  conveni* 


tance  from  row  to  row  eighteen  inches;  {  ent  to  boy  sweet  briar '  layers,'  (young 
the  plante  to  be  thinned  out  to  thirty  j  plants,)  rrom  the  nurseryman,  and  to 
inches  from  plant  to  plant,  and  the  plant  them  a  foot  apart  early  in  the 
number  of  plants  at  this  distance  would  month  of  November.  Let  them  grow 
be  about  14,500  per  acre  ;  at  eighteen  '  as  they  like  for  the  first  year,  and  cut 
inches  from  plant  to  plant,  25,000  per  '  them  down  to  the  ground  the  second ; 
acre ;  and  at  twelve  inches  from  plant '  they  will  then  spring  up  and  require  no 
to  plant,  32,000.    The  produce  of  this .  more  care  than   occasional  trimming 
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with  the  praning^Dife  or  ihetra ,  to  as 
to  keep  the  hedge  in  shape.  When  it 
gets  naked  at  the  bottom  it  must  be 
again  cat  down.'' — Qard.  Chron, 

8WEET  CALABASH.  PoMtiflara 
wuiltfortnU. 

SWEET  CICELY.    See  ChervU, 

8WEETIA.  Three  species.  Stove 
evergreen  twiners.  .  Cjittiags  or  seeds. 
Loam  and  sand. 

SWEET  MARJORAM.  Origanum 
moAorana. 

SWEET  MAUDLIN.  Aehmea  age- 
ratum, 

SWEET  PEA.    Lathyntt  odoratua, 

SWEET  POTATOE.    Batata, 

SWEET  SOP.    Anona  9qftamo$a. 

SWEET  SULTAN.  Cmttauraa  num- 
chatA, 

SWEET  WILLIAM.  DtanthMS  bar- 
batvt, 

VarUtiii,^^  NarrotD^lsaved  kiniM.' 
Deep  Red;  Pale  Red;  Pale  Red  and 
Flesh^oloured;  Purplish,  white-eved; 
Snow  White;  White  and  Flesh-colour* 
ed ;  White  and  Pniple ;  White  Spotted ; 
Red  flowers  and  white  borders,  called 
Painted  Ladjr  Sweet* William,  and  many 
other  intermediate ,  shades  of  colours 
and  variegations,  and  which  frequently 
vary  in  the  flowers  of  the  same  aggre- 

Sate;  there  are  also  single  and  double 
owers  of  each  variety.  Among  the 
doubles  of  this  class  of  narrow  leaves, 
is  that  sort  called  the  Mule«  having  a 
bright  red  double  flower  in  smallish  ag- 
gregates,  said  to  have  been  accidentally 
produced  from  the  seed  of  a  Carnation 
impregnated  by  the  Sweet- William. 

Broad-teaoed  Mn^t.— Tall  deep  red ; 
Tall  flesh-coloured;  Pure  White;  White 
dotted;  Striped  leaves  and  red  flowers; 
Large  double  rose-coloured;  Sweet 
•cented;  Large  double  deep  purplish 
burster;  Double  variegated.  AIL  the 
varieties,  about  forty  in  number,  are 
hardy  herbaceous  evergreen  perennials, 
rising  the  first  year  with  a  large  bushy 
tuft  of  leafy  shoots,  continuing  green 
the  year  round,  and  the  second  year 
ahooting  up  flower-stems,  producing 
flowers  in  June  and  July,  succeeded  by 
abundance  of  seed  in  autumn.  The 
plants,  although  usually  of  several 
years'  duration,  yet,  after  the  first  year 
of  flowering,  the  shoots  generally  be- 
come long,  straggling,  and  of  dwindling 
growth,  so  that  a  supply  should  be  raised 
every  year  from  seed  or  layers. 
Sot/.— The  best  is  a  moderately  rich 


lightloamonadrysubeoU.  Lem^neaM 
and  liquid  manure  the  beet  additiees. 

Prqpogo/ioii.—- They  are  propagated 
by  aeed.  layers,  and  siipa. 

By  fiM.  —  March  and  April  is  the 
season  for  sowing ;  sow  it  in  a  bed  er 
border  of  light  earth  broadcast,  aad 
rake  it  in.  In  a  fortnight  the  plants 
will  come  ap.  In  June  or  Jdly  tnaa- 
plant  into  nursery  beds  of  comnon 
earth,  in  tows  sii  or  eight  iscfaes  dis* 
tant,  to  remain  until  autumn  or  spriag 
following,  then  to  be  taken  np  aid 
planted  in  the  places  where  they  are  to 
flower; 

By  Xaysrs.— June  and  Jalj  is  the 
proper  season,  and  the  saiM  inothod  is 
to  be  obserred  in  every  respect  as  fiir 
the  CarnaUon,  This  is  the  only  mo* 
thod  of  propagation  to  contiane  the 
same  double-flowered  varietiea.  Bssag 
layered,  give  frequent  waterings  in  dry 
weather,  and  they  will  be  woU  rooted 
in  aiz  or  seven  weeks,  then  to  be  sepa- 
rated firom  the  old  p^nt,  and  removed 
to  a  bed  of  light  soil ;  and  in  October 
some  of  them  should  be  potted  to  move 
to  occasional  shelter  from  frost,  fer 
although  the  doubles  are  nlniost  as 
hardy  as  the  single,  yet  being  more 
choice,  it  is  necessary  always  to  have 
some  that  may  have  protection  in  sevore 
winters,  the  same  as  for  choioe  CarBa- 
tions. 

By  Sl^, — Jal^  is  the  best  mooth  ftr 
slipping;  observmg,  if  it  is  to  be  per- 
formed upon  the  year>old  plants,  they 
must  be  slipped  quite  down  to  the 
roots,  so  as  to  have  fibres  to  each  alip  9 
plant  them  at  once  where  they  are  to 
flower,  but  these  never  make  such  good 
plants  as  seedlings  and  layers,  nor  do 
they  generally  flower  so  strongly. 

8avi$tg  SMtf.-^<The  flowers  which 
have  the  most  beautiAil  colours,  shwdd, 
when  in  foil  bloom,  be  marked  (nam 
which  to  have  seed ;  if  any  ordinary 
sorts  grow  near  them,  let  them  be  re- 
moved to  prevent  hvbridising.  Let  the 
branches  of  seed  be  gathered  in  dry 
weather,  and  after  lying  a  few  davs  in 
the  sun  be  beaten  out  and  stored  till 
spri  ng.»— •^fr«rcromMe. 

SWIETENIA.  Two^>eeio8.  Stovo 
evergreen  trees.  Ripe  cqttiags  with 
the  leaves  on.    Loam  and  sand. 

STMPHIANDRA  patduia.     Hardy 
biennial.    Seeds.    Common  soil. 
I     SYMPHORICARPUS.      St.    Peters 
I  Wort.    Three  species.    Hardy  decide- 
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tntreei.    Cottiiift  or  f oclMn.    Coii»- ' 
moo  soil.  I 

SYMPHYTUM.    Eight  species,  j 
Htrdj  berbaceoas  or  toberons-rooted 
pereanials.     DiTision.     Off-«efes.    Anj 
•oil  suits  Cben; 

SYMPIEZIA  eapUaiata,  Green- 
bouse  evermen  sbnib.  YooDg  cut- 
ciigs.    Tui^  peat  and  sand. 

8YMPLOC08.  Three  species. 
6ree»>hoese  evergreen  shmbs,  or  stove 
efeigreen  trees.  Cuttings.  Loam, 
peat  and  sand. 

8YNCHR0NICAL  TIMES  are  Ta- 
lidlj  observed  fi>r  the  performance  of 
gardeaing  operations.  More  than  one 
botanist  has  observed  that  if  the  time 
of  the  foliation  and  bloesoming  of  trees 
and  herbs,  and  the  days  on  which  the 
seed  is  sown,  powers,,  and  ripens,  were 
noted,  and  if  the  observer  continoed 
these  observations  for  many  years,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  we  might  find 
•one  rule  from  which  we  might  con- 
elade  at  what  time  grains  irad  calinary 
piaats,  according  to  the  nature  of  each 
•oil,  onght  to  be  sown ;  nor  should  we 
be  at  a  Toss  to  guess  at  the  approach  of 
winter;  nor  ignorant  whether  we  ought 
to  make  onr  autumn  sowing  later  or 
earlier. 

M.  Barek  wooM  derive  his  intima- 
tions from  the  vegetable  tribes  alone, 
hot,  I  think,  the  other  kingdoms  of 
organic  nature  might  be  included;  as 
the  appearances  of  certain  migratory 
bifds,  and  the  birth  of  certain  insects. 
For  example,  in  the  east  of  England,  it 
if  a  common  saying  among  gardeners, 
confirmed  by  practioe— «  When  you 
have  seen  two  « wallows  together,-  sow 
kidney  beans." 

Mr.  Stillingileet,  one  of  the  most 
careful  of  Nature's  observers,  says,  that 
in  his  time  *<the  prudent  gardener  never 
ventured  to  put  his  house-plants  out 
until  the  mulberry  leaf  was  of  a  certain 
frowth."— Gord.  Aim. 

8YlfN£TIA.  Three  species.  Green- 
house bnlbonu  perennials.  OfisAts. 
Sandy  peat  and  loam. 

SYJUNGA.  LUae,  Five  species  and 
numy  varieties.  Hardy  deciduous 
•hrubs.  Seeds,  layers,  or  tuckers. 
Common  soil. 

SYRINGE.  This  is  a  most  useful 
implement  for  impetiing  water  over 
plants  in  pots,  wall-trees.  Ice.  Read's 
•ynages  are  excellent;  When  the  ob- 
ject is  merely  to  refiresh  the  plants,  the 


opemtor  should  st«md  ftt  fome  distatte 
from  the  plants,  so  that  the  water  m%f 
spread  and  fall  upon  them  like-a  ahower* 
But  if  aphides  have, to  be  destroyed  be 
may  be  closer  to  the  plants,  and  drive 
forth  the  water  with  greater  force. 

8YZYGIUM.  Three  species.  Stove 
evergreen  treee  or  shrubs.'  Cuttings. 
Sandy  peat. 

TABERNJEMONTANA.  Fiaeen 
species.  Stove  evergreen  shrubs  and 
trees.  Cuttings.  Loam,  peat,  and  sand.' 

TACCA.  Six  spoiciM*  Stove  bulbous 
perennials.  Division.  Loam,- peat,  and 
sand. 

TACHIA.  Threb  speeies.  Stove 
evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings.  Peat,8and:y 
and  loam. 

TACHI6ALIA  bijugn.  Stove  ever^ 
green  tree.  ^  Cuttings.   Xight  loam. 

TACSONIA.  Two  species.  Stove 
evergreen  climbers.  Cuttings.-  Loam 
and  peat. 

TiBRRITIS.  Three  species.  Ferns. 
Stove  evergreen  creepers.  Division  or 
seeds.    Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

TAGETES.  Fifteen  species.  Hardy 
animals,  eikcept  T,florida  and  T.  lueida^ 
the  first  a  hal^hardy,  the  second  , a 
green-house  herbaoeous  perennial.*  Tliie 
annuals  increaae  by  seed,  the  others  by 
cuttings  or  ^livision.    Light  rich  soil. 

TALAUMA.  Three  species.  Stove 
evergreen  shrubs.  Layers  or  tnarohing- 
on  Magnolia  olfevaUif  and  ripe  outtinge 
with  the  leaves  on  will  root,,  but  not 
easily.    Loam,  peat,  and  sand. 

TALIERAfon^rotoiHs.  Palm.  Seeds^ 
TurQr  loam  and  sand. 

TALIRIUM.  Seven  species.  Stove 
and  green-house  evergreen  shrubs  and 
herbaceous  perennials.  Cuttings.  Loam, 
peat,  and  sand.  T.  refiexumy  a  stove 
biennial,  increases  by  needs. 

TALISIA  gwiantn$i$.  Stove  ever^ 
green  shrub.  Larae  cuttings  with  the 
leave*  on.    Turfy  foam  and  peat. 

TALLIES.    SeeLa60Zt. 

TAMARINDUS.  Tamarind.  Two 
ipecies.  Stove  evergreen  trees.  Seedv 
and  cuttings.    Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

TAMARIX.  Three  species.  Stove 
evergreen  shrubs  or  trees,  except  T.. 
galUcaf  which  is  n  hardv  dectduoo* 
sbrubi    Cuttings.    Any  soil  suits  them. 

Manna  is  produced  firom  a  variety  of 
r.  gallicia. 

TAMONEA.  Two  speciei.  Stove 
biennials.    Seeds.    Sandy  soil. 

TAN.    SeeJSorA;. 
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TANACETUM.  Tinty.  Niii€ 
■pscies.  Hardy  or  green-hoase  berba- 
ceoDS  perennials.  The  hardy  kioda 
increaae  by  diviaion,  the  green-honae 
by  cutting!.  Light  rich  aoi).  T.  globus 
^Tiprum  a' hardy  atinnaJ.  Seeds.  Cem- 
Don  soil. 

TANGIER  PEA.  Lathynu  tingi- 
tonus, 

TANK  SYSTEM.  See  Stove,  Hot 
Water,  and  Rendle, 

TAj<fSY.    Tanacetum  vulgare, 

Fari«liM.— The  Curled  or  Doable 
Tansy,  the  one  chiefly  grown  for  coli^ 
nary  purposes;  the  Variegated;  and 
the  Common  or  Plain.  Thia  last  is  bat 
of  little  worth,  except  for  medicinal 
preparations. 

Soil  and  Situaiian.'^lL  light,  dry,  and 
rather  poor  soil,  in  an  open  exposore, 
is  best  suited  to  it,  as  in  such  it  is  the 
most  hardy. and  aromatic. 

PlatUing.'—li  is  propagated  by  rooted 
dips,  or  divisions  of  its  fibrous  creeping 
root,  planted  from  ther  close  of  Febro* 
ary  until  that  of  May,  as  well  as  daring 
the  autumn.  Established  plants  may 
be  moved  at  any  period  of  the  year. 
Insert  in  rows  twelve  inches  apart  each 
way;  a  gentle  watering  being  given,  if 
the  aeason  is  not  showery.  As  the 
roots  spread  rapidly,  plants  Will  soon 
make  their  appearance  over  a  large 
•pace  of  ground  if  left  undisturbed ;  to 
prevent  it,  a  path  should  be  left  entirely 
round  the  bed,  iind  often  dug  up  to  keep 
them  within  bounds.  The  plants  run 
up  to  seed  during  summer,  but  the 
•talks  most  be  constantly  removed,  to 
encourage  the  prodocCion  of  young 
leaves.  Weeds  should  be  extirpated, 
and  the  decayed  stalks  cleared  away  in 
autumn,  at  the  same  time  a  little  fresh 
mould  being  scattered  over  the  bed. 

Forcing.— -If  required  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring,  old  undivided 
roots  must  be  placed  in  a  moderate 
hot-bed  once  a  months  fW>m  the  middle 
of  November  to  the  close  of  February. 
They  may  be  planted  in  the  earth  of  the 
bed,  in  pots,  and  planged  in  a  similar 
situation,  or  placed  round  the  ed^s  of 
the  bark  pits  in  a  hol^hoaae.  A  frame 
is  not  absolutely  necessary^,  as  a  cover* 
ing  of  mats  supported  on  hoops,  afforded 
during  frost,  at  night,  and  in  very  in- 
clement weather,  will  answer  nearly  as 
well. 

TARCHONANTHUS.   Two  species. 


Green-house  evergreen  shrttb.  Cnttim** 
Light  rich  soil. 

TARRAGON.  ArtemMa  ^onmcu- 
hu.  Use  it  in  salads  to  correct  the 
coldness  of  the  other  herbs ;  and  its 
leaves  are  likewise  excellent  whea 
pickled. 

Sot7  and  SUueHm,-^lx  wUl  flovrish 
in  any  that  are  poor  and  bleak.  Indeed, 
a  poor  dry  earth  ia  essentia]  to  prodnce 
it  in  pecfecUon  as  to  iavour,  and  bardy. 

Propagation  by  parting  tbe  r^ots, 
slips,  and  cuttings;  as  also  by  seed  to 
be  sown  in  the>  spring,  but  thia  oMKle  is 
attended  with  much  trouble.  To^bave 
green  Tarragon  during  Ibe  winter  and 
spring,  strone-rooted  plants  m«at  be 
planted,  small  portiosa.at  a  tiae,  onc« 
or  twice  a  month,  from  tbe  doae  of 
October  to  the  end  of  January*  For  Um 
main  crop,  it  may  be  ^Unt^  luiy  time 
from. tbe  end  of  Febluary  until  the  con- 
clusion of  May  ;  and  by  cottinga  of  tbe 
young  stalks,  from  the  close  of  Jane 
until  the  same  period  of  Aoguet ;  tbia 
last  mode  is  not  ^)^n  adopted,  on  ao- 
oount  of  the  uncertainty  attending  tbe 
rooting  of  the  tuttinga. 

Cultivation. — The  plants  must  be  at 
least  ten  inches  apart;  and  if  dry 
weather,  especially  in  the  snmaa«r 
montfaa,  water  must  he  given  regularly 
every  evening  until  they  are  rooted. 
They  aoon  establiah  tbemselvea,  and 
may  be  gathered  from  the  aame  year. 
Aa  they  run  up,  if  aeed  ia  not  required, 
the  atoms  should  be  cut  down,  which 
causes  them  to  shoot  afresb.  The  only 
additional  cultivation  required  ia  to 
keep  them  free  from  weoda. 

At  the  end  of  autumn,  if  soom  estab- 
lished plants  are  set  beneath  a  aontfb 
fence,  they  will  often  afford  lenves 
threughoat  tbe  winter,  or,  at  all  events, 
come  early  in  the  spring.  Sooae  of  the 
leaves  ahould  be  gathered  in  the  aa*- 
nCer,  and  dried  for  winter*a  nee. 

To  obtjin  Seedy  it  is  only  neccaaaiy  te 
allow  it  to  run  up  without  nolaatatiee* 
It  flowers  about  July,  and  when  the 
seed  is  ripe,  in  early  autumn,  nusC  be 
cut,  and  completely  dried  beibre  it  is 
beaten  out. 

TA8MANNIA   aromatica, 
house  shrub.     Cuttings.     Sandj  U 
and  peat. 

TAVERNIERA.Twoapeciea.  Gi 
bouse  everffreeos;  one  a  trailer, 
other  a  shrub.    Seeds.    Sandy  leai 

TAXODIUli  capense,    Gi«en-hoi 
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gygrgrecn  throb;  and  T.  diiiiehum 
(Decidaoas  C^rpress),  and  ito  varieties, 
hardy  decidaoos  trees.  Seeds,  layers, 
or  cottia^s  with  the  leaves  ob,  placed  in 
water.    Rich  moist  soil. 

TAXU8.  Yew  Tree.  Five  species. 
Evergreen  shrubs  and  trees,  all  hardy 
eieept  T.  nueifmn,  which  belongs  to 
the  green-honse.  They  increase  chiefly 
by  seeds,  bnt  may  also  increase  by  cut- 
tings.   Moist  soil.    See  Cordfit^tM 

TEA-TREE.    Thea, 

TECOMA.  Fifteen  species.  Stove 
evergreen  shmbs  and  trees.  Green- 
boose,  hardy,  and  halMiardy  evergreen, 
and  deciduoQS  climbers.  Cottiogs  and 
layers.  Peat  and  loam,  er  common 
soil,  and  a  warm  situation. 

TEEDIA.  Two  species.  Green- 
house biennials.  Cuttings  or  seeds. 
Light  rich  soil. 

TEESDALIA.  Two  species.  Har^ 
dy  annuals.    Seeds.    Common  soil. 

TELEEIA  spMciosa.  Hardy  herba- 
ceous perennial.  Division.  Common 
soil. 

TELLIM  A  ,^iwidi/!ora.  Hardy 
herbaceous  perennial.  Division.  Peaty 
soil. 

TELOPEA  tpeciosiMima.  Warratah. 
Green-house  evergreen  tree.  I«ayers 
tod  also  cuttings.  Sandy  loam  and 
heath  mould.^ 

TEMPERATURE  is  the  most  im- 
portant circumstance  connected  with 
the  coltivatioQ  of  plants  $  for  open  its 
proper  regulation  and  just  accommoda- 
tion to  the  intensity  or  light  depend,  in 
the  chief  degree,  whether  a  plant  is 
healthy  and  capable  of  performing  its 
functions.  Every  seed  has  its  appro- 
priate temperature  for  germinating  (see 
Gtrmimation) ;  evei^  root  has  a  temper- 
ature in  which  it  imbibes  food  most 
&vourably  (see  Bottom'heat) ;  and  every 
leaf  baa  a  temperature  in  which  it  re- 
spires most  vigorously  (see  Leav€$  and 
Night  Temperature). 

TEMPLES  dedicated  to  some  deity 
of  the  heathen  mythology,  as  to.  Pan  in 
a  grove,  or  to  Flora  among  bright  sun- 
ny parterres,  are  not  inappropriate,  if 
the  eitent  of  the  grounds  and  the  ez- 
peaditore  on  their  management  allow 
them  to  be  of  that  size,  and  of  that  cor- 
rectness of  style,  which  can  alone  give 
the  classic  air  and  dignity  Which  <ire 
their  only  sources  of  pleasure, 

TEMPLETONIA.  Twospeciea. 


Green-hoose  evergreen  shrubs.-  Young 
cuttings.     Sandy  Team  and  peat. 

TENTHREIDO.  Saw-fly.  T.  mori$y 
Plum  Saw-fly,  attacks  the  green-gage, 
and  other  plums,  when  abput  the  siie 
of  peas.  It  pierces  them^  abusing  their 
iail,  to  deposit  its  eggs  in  th^ir  pulp. 
M.  Kollar  gives  these  correct  partiou* 
lars  of  this  insect : —   . 

*<At  a  distance  it  resembles  a  small 
house-fly ;  but  it  has  four  wings,  where- 
ais  the  house-fly  has  only  iwo«  The 
head  and  body  are  completely  black, 
and  the  feet  of  a  reddish  yellow. 

« It  lays  its  eggs  in  the  notched  part 
of  the  calyx  of  the  flowers,  cuta  in 
obliquely  with  its  saws,  without  com* 
pletely  piercing  it  through^  and  4ntro- 
daces  the  egg  into  the  deepest  part,  to 
that,  when  it  flies  away,  nothing  is  seen 
on  the  exterior  but  two  very  small 
brown  epots. 

**  The  egg  is  very  small,  greenish- 
white,  and  transparent.  It  is  hatched 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  pro- 
duces a  delicate  whitish  larva,  with  a 
dark-brown  head,  ^ix  pairs  of  middle 
feet,  three  pairs  of  fore  feet,  and  one 
pair  of  anal  feet." 

T.  hm¥nrhoitkUi9,  Pear  Saw-fly,  re- 
sembles the  former,  but'is  rather  larger, 
and  has  more  yellow  about  it.  Tbe 
same  authority  last  quoted  says. that  it 
<<  appears  usually  late  in  May,  some  of 
them  only  in  June,  if  the  warm  spring 
weather  sets  in  late.  The  female  lays 
from  forty  to  sixty  -^ggs,  and  almost 
always  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaC 
The  caterpillar,' which  is  hatched  in  a 
few  days,  at  first  is  of  a  whitish  yellow, 
but  becomes  darker  every  day.  As  soon 
as  it  is  exposed  to  the  light,  it  spins  a 
web  over  itself,  tbe  threads  of  which 
proceed  from  its  mouth.  The  caterpil- 
lar never  appears  out  of  this  web;  and 
when  it  has  partly  eaten  a  leaf,  it  spine 
itself  a  web  on  another,  and  always  in 
company  with  the  other  caterpillars.  It 
has  a  black  ho>d,  and,  immediately  un- 
der the  throat,  two  black  dots :  the  other 
parts  of  the  body  are  oehre-eolored  and 
transparent,  without  hairs." — Kollar. 

T*  d^ormi9,  Antler  Rose  Saw-fly. 
Its  caterpillar  feeds  on  the  leaves  of 
rose-trees }  and  they  are  thus  described 
by  Mr,  Curtis :— • 

.    «They  are  nearly  cylindrical,  taper- 
ing a  little  to  the  tail.    They  are  bright 
green,  and  covered  with  short  oprigh 
hairs,  with  a  darker  line  down  the  b«c 
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%hi  ene  of  a  deeper  tint  down  emcb 
tide.  Having  arrived  at  their  AiU 
growth)  they  spin  a  web  either  between 
the  contigQoas  leaves,  or  in  a  fold,  by 
drawing  the  sides  of  a  leaf  slightly  to- 
gether ;  bat  sometimes  it  is  attaehed  to 
die  stem  only  at  a  fork  of  the  branches. 
In  this  web  tliey  form  a  yellowish- white 
cocoon,  somewhst  oval.  In  these  co- 
coons the  green  larva  rest  a  short  time, 
losing,  it  is  said,  their  fourteen  false 
legs,  and  eventually  changing  to  a  papa. 
Th^  flies  are  hatched  in  twelve  or  thii^ 
teen  days.  The  perfect  inse<!t  is  found 
from  the  end  of  May  to  the  middle  of 
Augast. 

<<  It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  an  easy 
matter  to  get  rid  of  these  trooblesome 
caterpillars,  eicept  by  hand-picking  and 
shaking  the  branches  over  a  cloth ;  for, 
as  they  keep  on  the  vnder  surface  of 
the  leaves,  no  application  exc#pt  fumi- 
gating with  sulphur  would  fkirly  reach 
them.  It  is  possible  that  sprinkling 
hellebore  powder  over  the, leaves  would 
anney  them.»> — Gard,  CSftron. 

T.  populi,  Peach,  or  Poplar  Saw-fly, 
afso  resembles  the  first-named,  and  M. 
Kollar  says  that, — 

«A8  soon  as  tho  first  leaves  of  the 
•tone-fVuits  are  unfolded  in  spring,  this 
saw-fly  visits  them,  and  attacks  the 
peach,  apricot,  and  plum  trees.  They 
choose  days  that  are  particulariy  still 
and  warm,  and  lay  their  eggs  on  a  leaf 
in  rowa,  one  after  another,  from  thirty 
to  fbrtv  in  number,  not  all  at  once,  but 
oflen  disburden  themselves  of  their  ejgss 
mt  different  times.  They  ar«  longish, 
cylindrical,  and  of « Jight  yellow  color. 

"  If  the  weather  is  Ikvorable  the  eggs 
are  batched  in  a  fbw  days,  and  a  white- 
greenish  grub  is  produccxi  from  them. 
They  no  sooner  begin  to  move  than 
they  surround  themsdves  with  a  web ; 
thus  surrounded  they  roam  fWnn  one 
leaf  to  another,  from  which  they  select 
the  best  parts  for  their  food ;  there/bre 
a  leaf  is  never  found  entirely  con- 
sumed. 

"As  soon  as  they  have  attained  tiieir 
full  growth  they  retire  into  the  ground, 
form  ^emkelves  a  chamber,  make  them- 
selves a  dark-brown  roomy  case,  the 
material  for  which  they  produce  from 
themselves,  and  remain  in  the  earth  till 
spring,  when  they  again  appear  as  saw- 
flies   to    propagate   their  species.'*— 

r.  gnmviarim  and    T.  HbmU  are 


very  destnictive  of  gooeetortiM.   Ifr. 
Curtis  says  that, — 

«  The  lame,  of  which  there  are  two 
generations  in  the  eoiirae  of  the  year, 
live  in  societies  consisting  of  from  M 
to  Boarly  1000.  One  family,  so  to 
speak,  fr^ueatly  occupy  one  bnh, 
and  destroy  all  the  leaves,  thaa  prevent* 
ing  the  froit  from  arriving  at  maturity. 

"  The  larvs  are  of  a  grayiah  coloor, 
covered  with  small  blaek  warts  ar- 
ranged in  rows,  and  have  twenty  feet. 
Their  transformation  also  takes  plaete 
in  society,  one  fixing  the  ead  of  its 
cocoon  to  the  end  of  the  aazt,  and  se 
on.  Many  remedies  hav«  beea  sa^ 
gested*  but  none  have  baem  attended 
with  perfect  sncoess.  Perhaps  the  surest 
way  of  all  to  diminish  the  nomt>ef  is 
to  haad*pick  the  larve,  aad  collect  the 
cocoons  wherever  they  appear,  and 
destroy  them,  thus  killing  many  hsn- 
dreds  in  embryo." — Gcard.  Ckrmt* 

T.  pini,  T.  erythroctphaia^  and  T.  r«- 
fusj  infest  the  pine  and  fir  iipecies. 

T.  ceraH  produces  a  slimy  catepfllar, 
commonly  called  a  slug-worm,  veiT  ia- 
jurious  to  the  leaf  of  the  cherry,  plom, 
and  pear.  Mr.  Curtis  observes  of 
*<  these  very  singular  and  inactiTe  cat- 
erpillars," that  they  '**  are  nsore  Kkc 
little  black  slugs,  or  tadpolea,  than  the 
larve  of  a  aaw-fly,  being  entirely  co- 
vered with  a  slimy  matter  which  gives 
them  a  moist  and  shining  appearance; 
and  when  at  rest,  upon  tlie  Ibliam, 
they  might  easily  be  mietakeB  for  me 
droppings  of  sparrows  or  •wallewa. 
Upon  cl<»ser  examination  they  w3l  be 
found  to  exhibit  the  tymcal  cbaractors 
of  tiie  family  to  whicn  they  belong, 
having  six  pectoral  and  Ibarteen  abdo- 
minal feet,  but  no  anal  onea.  They 
are  of  a  deep  bottle-green  color ;  the 
thorax  is  dilated,  being  very  mack 
thicker  than  the  rest  of  the  body,  aad 
concealing  the  head,  or  nearly  se. 

**  After  fbur  or  five  weeks,  when 
they  have  arrived  at  their  fnll  growth, 
they  cast  off  their  bottle-green  ^ckeia, 
and  then  appear  in  a  suit  of  bnn,  being 
entirely  changed  in  their  appeamnee ; 
they  no  longer  ahtne,  neither  am  tkey 
smoodi,  but  covered  with  small  trane- 
verse  wrinkles ;  and,  a  short  time  niher, 
they  leave  the  leaves  for  the  pnipem 
of  entering  the  earth,  where  they  apm 
an  oval  brown  cocoon  composed  of  sift, 
with  grains  of  the  soil  adhering  to  the 
datside. 
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<<Towaidb  the  ead  of  July,  after 
Kaving  laia  donnant  nearly  ten  mootlM, 
the  flies  emerge  from  their  tombs.  The 
leoiale  is  of  a  shining  black,  with  a 
violet  tint;  the  head  and  thorax  are 
pebeecent;  the  horns  are  short,  pointed, 
and  composed  of  nine  joints ;  the  ovi- 
peeitor  is  nearly  concealed ;  the  wings 
are  often  more  or  less  stained  with 
black. 

**  The  eggs  are  deposited  On  the 
upper  side  of  the  leaves,  probably  nn- 
der  the  skin.  They  are  oval,  and  of  a 
deer  yellow  colour :  the  yoang  lams 
are  batched  from  them  in  a  few  days. 
PoettBg  the  infested  trees  with  qnick- 
lime  ie  certain  death  to  the  lar? e,  es- 
pecially in  their  earlier  stages ;  but  it 
oeglit  to  be  repeated  once  or  twice,  as 
they  change  their  skins,  and  ean  thus, 
like  aJngs,  get  rid  of  the  noxioos  matter 
with  thttr  uoagh,  for  the  first  time,  but 
not  ao  at  the  second  dusting.  On  a 
small  scale,  the  powdered  and  unslaked 
lime  might  be  scattered  over  the  leavea 
with  « tin  box,  having  a  number  of  holes 
in  tlM  lid  like  a  dredging-box ;  and  on  a 
larger  scale  a  fine  sieve  might  be  used  by 
a  man  on  a  ladder  or  steps.  Peooction 
of  tobacco  water,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  tobacco  to  two  gallons  of 
water,  thrown  over  the  trees  with  m 
garden-eflgftae,-will  destroy  them. 

«  Some  persons  have  employed  line- 
water  with  complete  success ;  about  a 
peck  of  IhBM  to  thirty  gallons  of  water; 
afid  if  two  pounds  of  soft  soap  be  added, 
H  will  improve  the  mixture. 

<*  The  best  periods  for  appiyiog  these 
liquids,  are  belbre  seven  tn  the  ofto^n- 
ieg  and  after  five  i|i  the  efeaing.  The 
ayringing  should  be  repeated  until  the 
trees  are  free  from  the  slug  worm  $  they 
may  afterwards  be  wash«i  clean  with 
pare  water;  and  if  the 'lime  water  be 
used  in  the  evening  the  cleansing  may 
be  deferred  until  the  following  morh" 
iag,'*'^Qard.  €ftre». 

TEPHRITIS  owtpordinit.  Celery 
Fly.  This  ineect  causes  blisters  on  the 
leaves  of  celery  by  puncturing  them, 
and  depositing  its  eggs  within  their 
lissur      Bir.  Curtis  observes  that^-* 

**  On  examining  these  blisters  they 
are  found  to  be  conaideffably  inflated, 
and,  on  holdk^r  them  up  to  the  light,  i 
maggeC  may  be  seen  moving  betwjeeo 
the  thin  and  somewhat  transparent  co- 
tictes,  where  St  has  been  eonsuming^ 
the  pat enchyma.    Thoee  parts  of  the 


blisters  where  it  commenced  its  opera- 
tions betug  withered,  they  become 
ocbreous  or  brown ;  and  the  other  por- 
tions, but  recently  deprived,  of  the 
pulpy  substance,  par^ke  of  a  pale 
green  tint.  In  this  way  one  maggot 
will  form  u  patch  of  more  than  an  inch 
in  diameter  before  it  is  foil  grown. 

«  The  larvB  are  of  a  glossy  '  pale 
g^en,  with  the  alimentary  canal  shin- 
ing tilirough  the  back  ;  the  head  is  at- 
tenuated, and  the  tail  obtuse,  with  a 
few  tubercles.  The  maggots  leave 
their  habitatftoos  and  probably  enter  the 
earth  to  undergo  their  transformation  to 
the  pupa.  The  male  flies  are  shining 
ochreous,  with  a  few  black  bristles  on 
the  head  and  thorax,  which  are  dark 
ochreous;  the  lower  part  of  the  fkoe 
and  horns  is  yellowish ;  the  latter  droop, 
and  are  furnished  with  a  fine  bristle  or 
seta,  which  is  black,  except  at  the 
base.  The  eyes  are  deep  green ;  the 
body,  which  is  flve-joioted,  is  rusty 
brown  and  downy ;  the  wings  are  much 
longer  than  the  t>ody,  iridescent,  pret- 
tily variegated  with  brown,  lea  vine 
two  transparent  spots  oA  the  costal 
edge,  and  five  lar^  ^nregula^  ones  on 
the  inferior  margin.'  The  female  is 
larger  and  darker,  especially  the  tho- 
rax, abdomen,  and  the  bsown  markinga 
on  the  wings."— Card.  Chron, 

The  blisters  are  most  prevalent  in 
September  and  October,  and  are  occa- 
sionally found  on  those  of  the  Alex- 
ander and  Parsnep.  ,     , 

TEPHR06IA.  Twenty-eight  spe- 
cies. Stove  and  green-house  evergreen 
shrubs,  and  a  few  herbaceous  peren- 
nials of  the  latter  species.  7.  vtrgini^ 
ana  is  half  hardy.  Seeds  or  young  cut* 
tings.    Loam  and  peat* 

TERAIINUS.  Two  species.  Stove 
evergreen  twiners.  Cuttings.  Loam 
and  peat. 

TEREAKATION,  or  peg-grafting,  is 
an  obsolete  mode,  in  which  a  bole 
was  bored  in  the. stock,  snd  the  scion 
was  cut  in  a  peg  form  to  fitit*  See 
Orqfthig. 

TERMINALIA.  Fifteen  species. 
Stove  overmen  Uees  and  shrubs.  Ripe 
cuttings.  Loam  and  peat.  From  T. 
eataippa  the  Indian  ink  is  obtarned. 

TERKSTROMIA.  Four  apecies. 
Stove  evergreen  shfobs.  Ripe  cuttings. 
Loam  and  peat. 

TERRACES  are  not  permissible  snv- 
where  but  around  the  mansion.    Mr. 
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WlHttcly  Jottly  obtervei,  \n  conBectioo 
with  these  ttractures,  tbat,T- 

*<  Choice  arrangenient,  compotition, 
improvement,  and  pfeservation,  are  to 
maBj  fymptoms  of  art  which  may  occ«- 
aionaJly  appear  in  seyeral  parts  of  a 
garden,  but  ought  to  b«  displayed  with- 
out reaenre  near  th«  house;  nothing 
there  should  seem  neglected ;  it  is  a 
soene  of  the  most  cultivated  nature ;  it 
ought  to  be  enricl^ed — it  ought  to  be 
adorned ;  and  design  may  be  avowed 
in  the  plan,  and  expense  in  the  execu- 
tion." 

Mr.  J«oudon  is  more  practical  on  this 
subject,  and  ^bserves^— 

*<  The  breadth  of  terraces,  and  their 
heiffht  relatively  to  the  level  of  thccfloor 
of  the  living-rooms,  must  depend  jointly^ 
on  the  height  of  the  floor  of  the  living- 
rooms  and  the  surface  of  the  grounds 
or  country  to  be  seen  over  them.  Too 
broad  or  too  high  a  terrace  will  both 
have  the  effect  of  foreshortening  a  lawn 
with  a  declining  surface,  or  conceal- 
ing a  near  valley.  The  safest  mode, 
in  doubtful  cases,  is  not  to  form  this 
appendage  till  after  the  principal  floor 
is  laid,  and  then  to  determine  the  de- 
tails of  the  terrace  by  trial  and  correc- 
tion. 

<<  i*farrow  terraces  are  entirely  occu- 
pied as  promenades,  and  ma^  be  either 
gravelled  or  paved;  and  different  le- 
vels, when  they  exist,  connected  by  in- 
clined planes  or  flights  of  steps.  Where 
the  breadth  is  more  than  is  requisite  for 
walks,  the  borders  may  be  kept  in  turf, 
wilh  groups  or  margin^  strips  of  flowers 
and  low  shrubs.  In  some  cases  the 
terrace-wails  may  be  so  extended  as  to 
enclose  ground  sufficient  for  a  level 

?Iot  to  be  used  as  a  bowling  green, 
'hese  are  generally  connected  with  one 
of  the  living-rooms,  or  the  conservatory; 
and  to  the  Tatter  is  frequently  joined  an 
aviary,  and  the  entire  range  of  botanic 
stoves."— £nc.  Oard. 

TESTUDINA&IA.  Two  species. 
Green-bouse  deciduous  climbers.  lin- 
portfd  roots.    Turfy  loam  and  peat*. 

T£TRAjC£RA.  Fonr  species.  Stove 
eveivreen  climbers.  Ripe  cuttings. 
Turfy  loam  and  peat. 

TETRAGONOLOBUS.  .  Hardy  traU- 
ing  Annuals  .or  deciduous  trailers. 
Seeds.    Common  soil. 

TETR  AGONOTHECA  kOiaHtkoidM. 
Hardy  herbaceous  pereaatal.  0ivision 
or  seeds.    Rieb  light  soil. 


TETRAMENA 
Green-house  shrab.  Cuttings  and 
Light  rich  loam. 

TETR ANTH  ERA.  Eight  spedes. 
Stove  and  green-house  evergreen  trees 
and  ahrnbs.  Ripe  cuttings.  Tarif  loasi, 
peat,  and  sand. 

TETRANTfiUS  littoralU,  Bteve 
evergreen  creeper.  Division.  Saody 
loam. 

TETRAPELTIS  fragrmns.  Stove 
orohid.    Division.    Peat  and  poCahetds. 

TETRAPTERIS.  Two  epedes. 
Stove  evergreen  shrabs.  Cuttinga.  Feat 
and  loam. 

TETRATHECA.  Seven  spedes. 
Green-house  evergreen  shmbs.  Yooag 
cuttings.    Loam,  peat,  and  sand. 

TETTIGONIAspHmarta.  Froth  Fly, 
or  Cuckoo  Spit.  The  firo^  patohea 
seen  in  April  and  May  vpon  the  yoang 
shoots  of  hawthorn,  lilac,  pemcb^  fee, 
are  formed  by  this  insect.  As  the  froth 
is  formed  from  the  sap  of  the  plaat, 
the  4nsect  is  by  so  much  injnrioas  to  it. 
The  froth  protects  the  ineeot  from  tha 
sun,  fi'om  niglit  colds,  and  from  paiMJtk 
insects ;  but  it  betrays  the  iaeeet  to  the 
gardener,  whose  band  is  the  best  re- 
medy. 

TEUCRIUM.  Forty-eeren  spedes. 
Hardy,  hal^hardy,  aid  greeD-boese 
evergreen  shrabe  and  hflrSaceoos  pe- 
reaaials;  some  hardy  anaeala,  and  T. 
cuAffiM  a  stove  biennial.  The  herba- 
ceous perennials  increase  by  divisaee 
and  seeds ;  the  shrubby  kmds  by  yoaag 
cuttings ;  the  aBBoals  and  biea«ials  bj 
seeds.    Common  soil  eoita  them  aO. 

THALIA  dsaOoto,  a  hal^bardy  a^ea- 
tic  perennial,  and  T,gmi€vMm^  aaloive 
herbaceous  perennial.  Diviaioa.  Light 
rich  soil. 

THALICTRUM.  Fifly-mx  apedea. 
Hardy  herbaceous  perennials :  a  few 
are  twinera.    Division.    Light  soil. 

THAPSIA.  Seven  speciee.  Hardy 
herbaceous  perennials.  Seeda.  Com* 
mon  soil. 

THAPSIUM.  Twoapedea.  Hardy 
herbaceous  perennials.  Dividee  er 
seeds.    Common  soil. 

THEA.  Tea.  Three  apedea.  Green- 
house evergreen  shniba.  Cettiaca.  San- 
dy loam  and  peat. 

THEOPHRASTA  ^uimL  Steie 
evergreen  tree.  Cmtiaga,  with  the 
leaves  left  entire. 

THERMOMETER.  Thie  inalnuBaat 
is  the  only  unfiuliag  guMle  Ibr  the  ga^ 
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liener  in  regnlttiDg  the  heat  to  which  |  foreign  writerc,  the  fbllowiDg  table^ 
be  allows  the  roots  and  foliage  of  his  |  showing  the  synonymous  degrees  of 
phihtM  to  be  subjected.   Fahrenheit's  is  each,  will  be  useftil.     [See  table.] 


that  employed  in  England ;  but  as  on 
tbe  Continent  others,  differently  gradu- 


FahrmheiVM  is  ased  chiefly  in  Britain, 
Hbllana,and  North  Anierica, the  freei- 


ated,  are  employed ,  and  referred  to  by  ]  log  point  of  water  oa  which  is  at  92** ) 
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Fah. 
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Fab. 

Reau. 
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Fah. 
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212 

80.0 

100.0 

153 

53.7 

67.2 

94 

27.5 

34.4 

36 

lU) 

1.61 

SU 
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99.4 

152 

53.3 

66.6 

03 

27.1 

33.8 

34 

'      0.8 

11 
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79.1 

96.8 

151 

52.8 

66.1 

92 

26.6 

33.3 

33 

0.4 

0.5 

200 

7''.6 

99.3 

160 

53.4 
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91 

26.2 

327 

32 

0.0 

0.0 
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7a2 
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31 
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31.6 

30 

—  Q.8 

—  1.1 
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96.6 

147 

51.1 

63.8 

88 
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31.1 

29 

—  1.3 

—  1.6 
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76.8 

96.1 
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50.6 

63.3 

67 

24.4 

30.5 

28 

—  1.7 

—  2.2 

2D4 

76.4 

95.5 
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60.2 
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86 

240 

30.0 

27 
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—  2.7 
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144 

49.7 
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85 

235 
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28 

—  2.6 

—  3.3 
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94.4 
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49.3 

61.6 

84 
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03.8 
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83 
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24 
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46.4 
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22 
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47.6 

59.4 

80 
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26.6 
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—  48 

—  6.1 
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91.6 
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5a8 

79 
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19 
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66 
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63 
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62 
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61 
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9 
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60 
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1 
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59 

13.0 
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0 
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37.7 
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68 

11.5 

144 

—  1 

-14.6 
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79.4 
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37.3 

466 

67 
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—  2 
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36.8 
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56 
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55 
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54 
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53 

M 
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52 

88 
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83 
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45 

57 
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44 

53 
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-26.1 
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31.1 

3a8 

43 

4.8 

6.1 

-16 
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-26.6 

100 
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3a6 

38.3 

42 

4.4 

5.5 

-17 
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30.2 

37.7 

41 

4.0 

5.0 

—18 
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—27.7 
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99 

29.7 

37.2 

40 

35 

44 
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69.4 

98 

39.3 

36.6 

39 

31 

3.8 

-20 
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97 
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36.1 

38 

2.6 

3.3 
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96 
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37 

9.2 
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05 
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36 
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and  tto  boDiDg  point,  SU*'.  BMmnurU 
theimometer  was  that  chiefly  used  in 
France  before  the  Bevolntion,  and  is 
that  now  generally  nsed  in  Spain,  and 
in  some  other  Continental  States.  In 
its  scale,  the  freeiing  point  is  0^ }  and 
the  boiling  point,  80^.  Cstsiut  or  the 
Ctntigradi  thermometer,  now  nsed 
tfarougbottt  Prance,  and  in  the  northern 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  the  freesing  point 
is  O^';  and  the  boiling  point,  100<'. 
Hence,  to  reduce  degrees  of  tempera^ 
ture  of  the  Centigrade  thermometer  and 
of  that  of  Reaumur  to  degrees  of  Fah- 
renheit's scale,  and  conTersely:— 

Rule  1.  Multiply  the  Centigrade  de- 
grees by  9,  and  divide  the  product  by 
5 }  or  multiply  the  degrees  of  Reaumur 
by  9,  and  divide  by  4 ;  then  add  33  to 
the  quotient  in  either  case,  and  the 
sum  IS  the  degrees  of  temperature  of 
Fahrenheit's  scale. 

Rule  3.  From  the  number  of  degrees 
on  Fahrenheit's  scale,  snbtract  32; 
multiply  the  remainder  by  l^,  for  Centi- 
grade degrees,  or  by  4  for  those  of 
Reaumur's  scale,  and  the  product,  in 
either  case,  being  divided  by  9,  will 
give  the  temperature  required. 

To  ascertain  the  internal  temperature 
of  a  hot-bouse^  the  thermometer  should 
be  fixed  near  it#  centre,  against  a  pillar, 
and  ttjider  a  cupeta,  or  lit&e  roof,  shad- 
ing it  from  tbe  sun. 

A  self>registering  thermometer  should 
be  In'everv  house,  for  it  shows  the 
highest  and  lowest  degrees  of  beat 
which  have  occurred  in  the  twenty* 
four  hours;  and,  therefore, 
Fig.  Ido.     iMrves   as   a  check    upon 

0  those  to  whose  care  toey 
^^         are  entrusted. 

BBregaszi's  bark-bed  ther- 
mometer is  an  excellent  in- 
strument for  ascertaining 
the  bottom  heat  of  hot- 
beds, bark-pits,  &c.  It  is 
a  thermometer  inclosed  ia 
a  metal  tube,  perforated  t9 
admit  the  heat,  pointed  so  as 
to  be  easily  thrust  down  and 
with  a  small  door  in  the 

1  Jl  side,  for  observing  the  de- 
y#  gree  of  temperature  shown 
^  by  the  scale.    Fig.  166. 

THERMOP6I8.  Three  species. 
Rardy  or  half-hardy  herbaceous  peren- 
nials. ,  Seeds.    Light  rich  soil. 

THE8IUM.  Six  species.  Haidy 
•"•rtieceoui  perennials,  except  T,  om- 


pUxieaule,  a  green -lioaaa  eveigrcea 
shrub ;  increased  by  cntdiige,  and  giew- 
ing  bfl«t  in  loam  and  peat ;  tbe  herba- 
ceous kinds  increase  br  6ivisiea  or 
seeds,  and  require  a  chalky  soil. 

TH£SP£SIA.  Two  species.  Stove 
evergreen  trees.  Half>ripe  cattings. 
Sandy  loam. 

THIBAUDIA.  Four  species.  Store 
evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings.  Tnriy  loam, 
peat,  and  sand. 

THINNING.  The  exhaostion  conee- 
quent  upon  the  production  of  seed,  is 
a  chief  cause  of  the  decay  of  plantk 
This  explains  why  fruit  trees  are  weak- 
ened qr  renders  temporarily  an  pro- 
ductive, and  even  killed,  by  being 
allowed  to  ripen  too  large  a  crop  of 
fruit,  or  to  **  overbear  themselves,"  as 
it  is  emphatically  termed  by  tbe  gar- 
dener. 

The  thinjiing  of  fruit  is  coneeqnendy 
one  of  the  most  impoijant  operatioas 
of  the  garden,  tbongn  one  of  tbe  least 
generally  practised.  On  the  weaker 
branches  of  tbe  nectarine  and  peach, 
an  average  space  of  nine  inches  aboold 
be  between  each  brace  of  fruit,  aed  on 
the  most  vigorous  wood  of  the  most 
healthy  trees,  they  should  not  be  nearer 
than  six  inches.  This  enforcement  of 
the  importance  of  thinning  fruit,  is  not 
intended  to  be  confined  to  the  two 
trees  specified ;  it  is  equally  isapertaat 
to  be  attended  to  in  all  other  frvit- 
bearera,  bat  especially  the  Viae,  apri- 
cot, appfe,  and  pear.  •  It  should  be 
done  with  a  bold  fearless  haad,  and  the 
perfection  of  that  which  is  allowed  to 
remain,  will  amply  reward  tbe  grower 
in  the  harvest  time  for  the  apparent 
sacrifice  now  made.  But  he  will  not 
reap  his  reward  only  in  this  year,  for 
the  trees,  thus  kept  unweakened  by 
over  production,  will  be  able  to  ripen 
their  wood,  and  deposit  that  store  of 
inspissated  sap  in  their  vessels,  so  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  tbeir  fivitfolaess 
next  season. 

The  berries  of  the  grape  vine  are  best 
tninned  from  tbe  branches  with  a  sharp* 
pointed  pair  of  scissors,  care  beiag 
taken  to  remove  the  smallest  berriea. 
This  increases  the  wei|ht  and  excel- 
lence of  the  bunches;  for  two  berries 
will  always  outweigh  four  gros^n  on 
the  same  branofalet  of  a  bunch,  be- 
sides  being  far  handsomer,  and  having 
more  juice,  as  compared  with  tbe  akins. 
Tbe  average  weight  of  the  benches  en 
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m  vioe  maj  be  taken,  when  ripe,  at  half 
a  pooad  each,  and  with  thit  data  it  is 
emej  to  carry  into  practice  Mr.  Clement 
fioare**  excellent  rule  fbr  proportioning 
the  crop  to  the  tixe  of  the  fine. 

If  its  atem,  meatored  jnat  above  the 
gtouudj  be  three  inches  in  ciroumfer* 
ence,  it  may  bear  five  poanda  weight  of 
yrapea. 

3^  inchea 10  Iba. 

4        « 16  M 

4i      " 20  " 

6        « 26  " 

And  ao  five  pounds  additional  for 
every  half  inch  of  increased  circom- 
fiBrenee. 

Tbiaaiag  is  a  meet  necessary  opera- 
ttoD  with  plants,  as  well  as  with  the 
fiuit  they  bear.  The  i^>ots  of  a  plant 
•steod  in  a  circle  round  it,  of  which  the 
Bten  is  the  centre.  If  the  roots'  of  ad- 
joining plants  extend  within  each  other's 
Girde,  they  mutually  rob,  of  nutriment, 
and  check  each  other's  erowth.  Thin- 
Bins'  in  the  eeed-bed  is  the  remedy 
generally  applied  with  too  timid  a 
hand. 

THOMASIA.  Seven  species.  Green- 
honee  evergreen  shnibs.  Ripe  cuttings. 
Loam,  peat,  and  sand. 

THOUINIA  finnata.  Stove  ever, 
green  ahnibe.  Eipe  cottinga.  Sandy 
loam  and  peat. 

THRIFT.    Statiet  armtria.    See 


TBRIFSy  a  genos  of  predatoiy  in^ 


7.  fldewf  Jul  is  perticnlarly  injurious 
to  alovo  plants.  Ita  different  fbrms  ere 
thus  portrayed  by  that  excelleat  ento- 
mologist, Bfr.  Curtis  :— 

**  The  Urv8  and  pops  are  yeUowish- 
vhite,  and  the  perfect  insect  is  of  a 
dull  deep  black,  with  the  point,  and 
sometimes  the  whole  of  the  abdomen, 
of  a  rust  colour,  the  wings  are  dirty 
white,  the  homa  and  legs  vellowisb, 
the  extronity  of  the  former  black ;  it  is 
veiy  tronblesome  in  hot-houses,  attack- 
iac  tropical  plants  by  piercing  the  under 
sioe  or  the  leaves,  and  one  often  sees 
at  the  tip  of  the  tail  a  globule  of  black- 
ish fluid,  which  it  soon  deposits,  and  by 
innumerable  spots  of  this  glotinoes  mat- 
ter the  pores  of  the  leaves  are  stopped 
ap,  aao  large  portions  of  the  sortace 
become  Uotebed.  During  March  the 
fiUI-grown  Janrs  aad  papc»  which  are 
as  large  as  the  perfect  mse^  are  foand 
ia  gn>ups>  feedmf  ea  the  oader  side  of 


the  leaves,  and  at  this  time  the  recently 
hatched  but  perfect  insect,  eiUier  lies 
close  under  tne  ribs,  or  roves  about  in 
search  of  a  mate.*' — Oard,  Chran, 

7.  ochraceta  infests  the  ripe  fruit  of 
plums,  peaches,  and  nectarines,  piero- 
ing  the  stalks  and  causing  their  fall,  and 
rendering  the  fruit  disgusting.  It  was 
first  noticed^  and  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Curtis:— 

<'  It  is  narrow  and  linear,  of  a  bright 
and  deep  oohreous  colour,  the  eyes  are 
black,  the  horns  appear  to  be  only  six- 
jointed  and  brownish  at  the  tips ;  it  has 
three  ocelli  in  the  crown,  the  body  is 
hairy,  the  tip  pointed  and  bristly,  the 
wings  are  shorter  than  the  body  in  the 
male,  lying  parallel  on  the  back  when 
at  rest,  narrow,  especially  the-iinder 
ones,  and  fringed,  the  hairs  longest 
beneath  aad  at  the  point,  tips  of  feet 
dusky." — Gitrd,  Ckron, 

THftOATWORT.  Ompamda  cervu 
carta, 

THROATWORT.  Campanula  trm* 
chfHwn, 

THROATWORT.    Tradielittm. 

THRTALLI8  lnraekyttacky$.  Stove 
evergreen  climber.  -  Ripe  cut^gs. 
Loam  and  peat. 

THUJA  arbor  tita.  Eight  ^»eciea. 
Evergreen  trees,  all  hardy  except  T. 
articuUUaf  which  is  half-hardy,  and  T. 
eaprciioidei,  which  belongs  to  the  greea* 
house.  Seeds,  and  T.  ptndula,  one  of 
the  rarer  kindis,  by  cuttings.  A  moist 
soil  salts  them  best.  T.  aecidenialU 
aad  7.  orientalU  form  admirable  eveiw 
green  hedges,  and  when  properi v  shear- 
ed, inclining  inward  from  the  base  so 
that  no  part  is  overshadowed,  retaia 
their  beauty  for  many  yeara.  As'  a 
standard,  the  oecidenUui$  or  American 
arbor  vita,  has  fewaopefiors  among  the 
minor  evergreens. 

THUNBEROIA.  Ten  species.  Stove 
evergreen  climbets,  except  T,  auroM' 
tiaea,  a  greea-hoose  berliaceofis  peren- 
nial. Cuttincs  or  seeds.  Saady  loam 
aad  leaf  momd. 

Mr.  Ifaclntyre  aaya,  that  the  spactes 
of  this  genus,  '*  though  asaally  growa 
ia  a  stove,  will  flower  freely  la  a  areea* 
house,  or  evea  when  they  are  puuited 
oat  ia  the  open  border,  dming  tae  saa»- 
mer  months;  if  the  sitoatioa  is  sheltered, 
and  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sua, 
they  wUI  flower  well.  In  prspagatiaf 
those  that  are  intended  for  piantiaf  oat, 
i  take  of  the  lateral  aheots  whsa  they  ai» 
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<»ft  safficient length,  which,  if  pottible, 
should  be  done  in  March,  to  that  the 
plants  may  have  attained  a  medinm  size 
before  they  are  put  out;  pot  them  in 
equal  quantities  of  peat  and  sand,  then 
plunge  them  in  a  hot- bed,  and  they  will 
strike  root  In  a  week  or  two.  When 
they  are  rooted,  pot  them  off  into  small 
pots  filled  with  good  rich  loam  and 
leaf-mould,  mixed  with  a  little  sand; 
then  replace  them  in  the  pit  or  frame 
until  the  middle  of  May,  when,  if  the 
weather  is  favourable,  they  may  then  be 
planted  -out.  If  the  soil  is  not  natnrftlly 
good,  it  should  be  made  so ;  and  as  the 

Slants  advance  in  growth,  they  should 
e  trained  to  some  kind  of  support, 
which  may  be  of  any  shape  that  fancy 
may  snigest.  If  the  season  is  dry,  they 
should  be  watered  and  syringed.  About 
the  middle  of  October,  take  up  the 
plants  with  good  balls,  re-pot  them, 
and  place  ^em  in  the  green-house. 
After  they  have  been  there  for  a  short 
time,  they  muj  txj  removed  to  the  stove, 
where  they  will  keep  gay  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter. 

«  7.  alata  has  •  beautiful  effect  when 
it  is  planted  out  on  a  rock-work,  where 
the  plant  appears  in  its  natural  charac- 
ter, cKnging  to  the  various  projections, 
which  it  quickly  covers.*' — Oard,  Ckron, 

THYMBRA  tpieata.  Half-hardy 
evergreen  shrub.  Young  cuttings  or 
seeds.    Gravelly  soil. 

THYME.    T^srmut  mdgarii. 

Vari4tim, — ^Broad-leaved  Green,  Nar- 
row-lea v^  Green,  Variegated,  and 
Lemon-scented.  The  Variegated  is 
grown  almost  solely  on  account  of  its 
ornamental  foliage 

Soil  and  SitmOion.-^A  poor,  light, 
and  dry  soil,  is  best.  Ii|  moist  or  rich 
soils,  it  becomes  luxuriant,  but  deficient 
in  its  aromatic  qualities,  and  generally 
perishes  during  the  winter.  The  situa- 
tion cannot  be  too  open. 

Fropagation.^^Bjf  8e6d$  nnd  roottd 
S^pt.— Sowinff  may  be  performed  from 
the  middle  of  March  until  about  the 
beginning  of  May,  in  drills  htlf  an  inch 
deep,  six  inches  apart,  or  as  an  edging 
to  a  bed  or  border.  The  seedlings  must 
be  kept  dear  of  weeds,  and  if  the  season 
is  dry,  watered  moderately  twice  a  week. 
When  of  about  six  weeks'  growth,  or 
when  three  or  four  inches  high,  thin 
to  six  inches  apart,  unless  grown  as 
an  edging,  when  they  must  be  left 
tliick.    Tlioee  reoMved  may  be  pricked 


out  at  a  similar  distance,  if  required  | 
water  occasionally  until  they  hare  taken 
root.    The  plants  mav  be  left  in  the 
situations  they  are  placed   in   at  this 
season,  or  be  finally  planted   out  in 
September  or  October,  or  in  the  eariy 
spring  of  the  following  year.    To  obcaia 
slips,  some  old  stools  ma/  bo  divided 
into  as  many  rooted  portions  as  poeaiblet 
or  layers  may  be  obtained  by  loosening 
the  soil  around  them,  and  pegging  the 
lateral  shoots  beneath  the  surftce.  Tliey 
must  be  planted  out  at  distances  similar 
to  those  raised  from  seed,  water  and 
weeding  being  similarly  required. 

In  autumn  Uie  decayed  stalks  sbovld 
be  cleared  away,  and  a  Uttle  fVeeh  earth 
scattered  and  tamed  in  among  the 
stools. 

Although  it  is  perennial,  jet  after 
three  or  four  years,  thjme  becomes 
stunted  and  naprodoctive,  conooqaently 
requiring  to  be  raised  periodicallj  from 
seed. 

By  S/^.— These  mar  bo  planted 
fi-om  the  beginning  €»f  Febmary  aatil 
the  close  of  May. 

To  offtain  Sssif.— Some  plants  sfaonld 
be  allowed  to  run  op  witfaoot  being 
gathered  from,  in  earfy  svmmor.  The 
seed  is  ripe  doring  July,  and  matt  be 
cut  immediately  it  is  so,  and  laid  on  a 
cloth  to  dry,  otherwise  the  first  rain  wfll 
wash  it  out  of  the  seed-vessela. 

THYMUS.  Thyme.  Ninotooa  spe- 
cies, and  several  Tarietiee.  Hardj  or 
half-hardy  evergreen  shrubs  or  tratlers. 
T,  eofficttf,  an  herbaceoos  perennial. 
Division,  slips,  cuttings,  or  aeeda.  Dry, 
light,  sandy  soil. 

THYSAlfOTUS.  Seven  species. 
Green-house  or  half-hardy  berbacooes 
or  taberous-rooted  perennials.  Offbets. 
Sandy  loam.         ^ 

TIARELLA.  Foorspoeiee.  Haidj 
herbaceous  perennials.  Diviaioa.  Saady 
peat. 

TIARIDIUM.  Two  speeieai.  HalA 
hardy  annuals.  .  Seeds.    Conmoa  soil. 

TIGER  FLOWER.     Tigridia. 

TIGRIDIA.  Two  species.  Haidy 
bulbous  perennials.  OffiMts  or  soods 
Light  rich  soil. 

TILE  ROOT.    OtiuorUza. 

TILIA.  Lime  Tree.  Threo  apoeies, 
and  many  varieties.  Hardy  docidooas 
treea.  Seeds  and  sometimos  layers. 
Any  deep,  light,  and  fertile  aoU  sails 
them. 

TILIACORA  raeontowi.    8toy«  ever* 
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|reen  climber.    CdttiBgi.    Sandy  loun 
and  peat. 

TILLANDSIA.    Thirty-one  species. 

Stove  epiphytee.     Suckers  or   seeds. 

Wood,  with  a  little  moss  on  their  roots. 

TINEA,  a  genua  of  moths,  the  larvs 

of  which  are  very  destructive. 

T.  daurelia*  Carret  Moth.  Head  and 
back  and  upper  wings  reddish-brown ; 
abdomen  gray  and  white.  Its  cater- 
piUar  ia  greenish-gray  with  black  tuber- 
cles, and  lives  on  the  flowers  and  seeds 
of  the  carrot,  but  prefers  the  parsnep. 
r.  padella.  Small  Ermine  Moth  is 
white  with  black  dots  on  the  upp^r 
wiage.  £gg8  deposited  in  June  and 
July,  near  the  blossom  bods  of  the  haw* 
thorn,  eunymus,  apple  and  pear  tree  ; 
caterpillars  appear  in  autumn,  and  in- 
cloee  the  twigs  with  a  web.  In  the  fol- 
lowing spring  they  attack  the  petals  and 
caljz..  Color,  dulhJead  with  a  black 
bead. — Xollar. 

T.  CUrckella.  Pear  Tree  Blister 
Moth.  The  caterpillars  of  this  raise 
dark  brown  blisters  on  the  leaves  of  the 
pear  tree,  and  less  often  on  those  of  the 
apple.  The  moth  is  active  and  minute, 
shining  like  pearly  satin,  the  wings  hav- 
ing an  orange  ground  spotted  with 
black  and  other  colors.  It  appears  in 
Maj.  Mr.  Curtis  says, — '«To  check 
this  disease,  it  will  be  advisable  to  wash 
the  tree  with  soapsuds  the  end  of  May 
or  beginning  of  June,  when  the  mothia 
are  pairing  and  laying  eggs  for  a  future 
progeny  ;  and  if  a  very  valuable  tree 
be  only  partially  attacked,  the  blistered 
leaves  might  be  gathered  and  burnt  as 
soon  as  any  spots  began  to  appear  in 
Aoinist.^* — Qard,  Chron. 

T,  capiteUa,  Triple-spotted  Currant 
Tinea.  The  larvn  of  this  feed  upon 
the  pith  of  the  young  shoots  of  the  cur- 
rant, which  they  attack  in  the  spring. 
The  moth  itself  is  fuscous ;  the  head 
with  an  ochreons  tuft;  superior  wings 
bronzed,  spotted  with  purple  and  yel- 
low. 

T.  porsctella.  JEtocket  or  Gray-atreak 
Moth,  has  its  habits  and  forma  thus  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Curtis  : — 

**  During  the  middle  and  latter  end 
of  April,  as  the  shoots  of  the  rockets 
advanee,  it  is  found  that  the  leaves  ad- 
here firmly  together,  and  those  that 
liberate  themselves  are  perforated  with 
large  boles.  On  forcibly  opening  a 
■boot^  for  the  young  leaves  are  con- 
nected by  silken  threads,  a  imall  ipreen 


caterpillar  of  different  shades,  varying 
with  its  age,  is  found  in  or  near  the 
centre  feeding  upon  the  tender  leaves, 
and  sometimes  a  little  fkmily  of  four  or 
five  inhabit  the  same  head.  The  head 
feelers  and  horna  of  our  little  moth  are 
white,  the  latter  with  a  few  black  spots 
near  the  tips ;  the  thorai  is  cream-co- 
loured, the  sides  brown,  upper  wings 
lartce-shaped,  venr  pale  clay  brown, 
with  whitish  streaks.  Perhaps  the  best 
method  of  extirpating  them  would  be 
to  search  for  tne  young  caterpillars 
between  the  leaves  on  the  first  symp- 
toms of  their  presence,  and  extracting 
them  with  a  small  pair  of  forceps,  such 
as  are  used  for  microscopic  objects  { 
but  as  some  might  be  too  minute  at  that 
early  period  to  be  detected  on  the  first 
search,  this  operation  must  be  repeated. 
Pinching  the  maggots  in  the  bod  is  also 
recommended  aa  well  as  dusting  the 

{slants  with  flower  of  sulphur,  which  I 
ear  would  be  of  little  use.  I  think, 
however,  that  a  portable  frame  miglit 
be  conlitructed  and  covered  with  tarred 
or  painted  canvas,  which  could  be 
placed  over  a  bush  or  small  bed  of 
flowers,  when  it  is  attacked  by  insects ; 
and  it  would  then  be  eaay  to  fumigate 
any  plant  by  means  of  an  aperture  with 
a  tube  of  leather  or  any  pliable  mate- 
rial which  could  be  tied  or  plugged  up, 
so  as  to  keep  in  the  smoke  of  tobacco, 
or  even  of  sulphur,  which  laat  would 
in  ten  minutes  destroy  every  living  an i* 
mal  within  th^  incloaed  space." — uord. 
Chron. 

TIPULA.  Crane  Fly  or  Baddy-long- 
legs. 

T.  oUracea,  the  grubs  or  <<  leather 
jackets,*'  so  injurious  to  the  market 
gardener,  are  its  larve.  Thev  attack 
the  roots  of  fcarlet  beana,  lettuces, 
dahlias,  potatoes,  &c.,  from  May  to 
August.  During  the  last  month  and 
September  they  become  pups.  Mr. 
Curtis  observes,  that — <<  It  ia  aaid  that 
lime  water  will  not  kill  them,  and  sug- 
gests that  if  quicklime  was  scattered  on 
the  ground  at  night,  it  would  destroy 
them  when  thev  come  to  the  surface  to 
feed ;  and  all  the  gnats  that  are  ^und 
on  the  walls,  palings,  ground  or  else* 
where,  should  be  killed,  especially  the 
female,  which  would  prevent  any  eggs 
being  deposited  in  the  ground.  A  mix- 
ture of  lime  and  gas  water  distributed 
by  a  watering  pot  over  grass,  has  com- 
pletely exterminated  the  larvs,  whera 
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they  had  been  exceedingly  destnictive, 
and  by  sweepiag  the  grass  with  a  bas- 
net, like  an  angler's  landing  net,  on^ 
covered  with  canras,  immense  norobera 
of  the  gnats  might  be  taken  and  de- 
stroyed .*'^-Gard.  Chron. 

TITHONIA  tagetiflora.  Stove 
evergreen  tree.  Cuttings.  Light  rich 
toil.  * 

TOBACCO.  Nicotiana,  whether  in 
the  form  of  snaff,  or  its  decoction  in 
water,  or  its  smoke  whilst  horning^  is 
very  destructive  to  insects. 

T\>bacco  papgr  is  paper  saturated  wHh 
the  decoction  of  tobacco,  and  when 
burnt  emits  a  fuiqe  nearly  as  strong.  It 
is  an  easy  mode  of  generating  the 
•moke.  Whenever  plants  are  smoked 
they  should  be  done  so  on  two  follow- 
ing nights,  and  then  be  syringed  the 
following  morning.  Mr.  Cameron  says, 
— <*  I  have  always  found  tobacco  paper 
the  most  efficacious  substance  to  fumi- 
gate with  for  destroying  the  aphis  with- 
out doing  any  injury  to  the  pisnts ;  if 
the  house  ia  not  filled  too  rapidly  with 
smoke,  and  is  allowed  to  reach  the 
glass,  without  coming  in  contact  vrith 
any  of  the  plants,  it  then  descends  as 
it  cools,  without  doing  any  injury. 
Plants  fumigated  in  frames,  or  under 
hand-glasses,  are  moat  liable  to  be  in- 
jured by  the  heat  of  the  smoke,  if  not 
done  cautiously.  There  is  a  spurious 
kind  of  tobacco  paper  sometimes  offer- 
ed in  spring  by  the  tobacconists^  appa- 
rently made  to  meet  the  increased  de- 
mand, and  this  kind  of  paper  will  bring 
the  leaves  off  plants,  without  killing 
many  of  the  aphides.  It  is  of  a  lighter 
color  than  the  genuine  sort,  and  may 
be  readily  detected  by  the  smell  being 
very  different.  Foliage  should  be  per^ 
fectly  dry  when  a  house  is  fumisated, 
and  should  not  be  syringed  till  next 
morning.  If  plants  are  syringed  im- 
mediately afler  fumigation,  many  of 
the  aphides  will  recover  even  where 
they  have  dropped  off  the  plants,  a 
foct  which  any  one  may  soon  prove 
afler  fumigating  a  house.'* — Qard, 
Chron. 

Another  very  simple  mode  of  fumi- 

Sating  plants  in  frameS|  and  under 
and-glasses  turned  over  them  for  the 
purpose,  is  as  follows :— «  Dissolve  a 
Ublespoonful  of  saltpetre  in  a  pint  of 
water;  take  pieces  of  the  coarsest 
brown  paper,  six  inches  wide,  and  ten 
inches  long,  steep  them  thoroughly  in 


the  solution,  dry  them  and  keep  liB 
wanted.  To  fumigate,  roll  one  m  the 
pieces  into  a  pipe  Tike  a  cigar,  leaving 
the  hollow  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
which  fill  with  tobacco,  twist  one  aid 
and  atick  it  into  the  aoil,  light  the  other, 
and  It  will  bum  gradoally  away  for  an 
hour  or  more." 

Tobacco  smoke  shonld  not  be  ad* 
mitled  to  fruit  trees  when  in  Uoooii 
nor  when  the  fruit  is  ripening,  as  it 
imparts  to  them  a  flavour^  See  I\mii» 
gating. 

Tobacco  Water  is  usually  made  from 
;what  is  known  as  Tobaccoiutti*  Uquor^ 
being  a  liq^uor  expressed  by  them,  and 
fhll  of  ammonia  and  the  acrid  oil  of  the 
plant.    To  every  gallon  of  this  add  five 

S'  aliens  of  water.  This  mixture  with 
Lead's  garden  syringe  may  be  sprinkled 
over  the  trees,  patting  it  on  with  the 
finest  rose,  and  being  careful  to  wet  all 
the  leaves.  This  operation  is  to  be 
performed  only  in  the  hottest  sunahine, 
as  the  effect  is  then  much  greater  than 
when  the  weather  is  dull  $  five  galloae 
of  liquor  reduced  as  above  slated, 
cleanses  seventeen  peach  and  nectarine 
trees,  averaging  seventeen  feet  ia 
length,  and  twelve  in  height.  The 
black  glutinous  aphU,  provincialiy  call- 
ed blight,  80  destructive  to  the  cberry 
trees,  and  in  fact  every  speciee  of  aphia« 
ia  destroyed  in  the  same  way  with  eqnnl 
facility ;  the  grub*  which  attack  the 
afirioot,  may  be  destroyed  almost  in- 
stantly by  immersing  the  leaves  infested 
in  thia  liquor.— Gerd.  Mag. 

As  the  tobacconists'  liquor  cannot  be 
obtained  always,  tobacco  water  may  be» 
in  such  case,  made  by  pouring  half  a 
gallon  of  boiling  water  upon  one  ounce 
ef  strong  tobacco,  and  allowing  it  to  re- 
main until  cold,  and  then  strained. 

TOCOCA.  Two  species.  Stove  ever- 
green trees.  Cuttings.    Peat  and  loam. 

TjOCOYENA  longijkra.  Stove  eter^ 
green  shrub.  Cuttings.  Sandy  pent  and 
loam. 

TODDALIA.  Two  apecies.  Stove 
evergreen  shrubs.  Cattings.  LoaB, 
peat,  and  sand. 

TODEA.  Two  speciee.  Fema. 
Green-house  herbaceons  perennials^ 
Division  or  seeds.    Loam  and  peat. 

TOLPIS.  Five  species.  Hardy  an> 
nuals.    Seeds.    Common  soil. 

« TOMATO  or  Love-apple.  Tliis 
plant  is  a  native  of  Sooth  America,  and 
perhaps  df  the  West  Indies;  thence  ii^ 
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trodnced  into  thif  country.  Bat  a  few 
years  siace  it  was  scarcely  known  as  an 
eecolent— now  it  is  in  very  general  use. 

<<  There  are  six  or  seven  varieties, 
between  which  there  is  not  mach  real 
difference ;  the  oommon  red  is  eqaal  to 
ajiy. 

**  Cultivation  same  as  directed  for  the 
MeloBgena,  or  Egg  Plant.  It  is,  how- 
ever, more  free  in  growth,  and  will  pro- 
dace  fniit  tolerably  early,  when  sown 
.  en  the  open  border. 

<<On  the  approach  of  firost  pall  up 
some  of  the  plants,  (root  and  all,)  which 
are  well  laden  with  fruit,  and  hang  them 
ep  ID  a  dry,  airy  apartment,  fa  this 
Manner  it  may  be  continned  in  perfec* 
tion  for  some  time  longer  than  the  natu- 
ral season  ."—^Attroi^e^. 

TONQUIN  BEAN.    Dipterix. 

TOOL-HOUSEL  Upon  this  too  much 
neglected  garden  edifice,  the  editor  has 
been  favoured  by  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Bicton 
Gardens,  with  the  following  excellent 
remarks : — *'  Have  a  place  for  every- 
thing, and  everything  in  Its  placiB ; — 
kept  in  good  condition,  and  at  all  times 

Ct  away  clean  ; — for  omission  of  which 
ve  mfea  and  fines  placed  in  each  of 
the  tool*hoases,  regularly  enforced,  and 
payment  demanded  for  each  fine  on  the 
labourers'  pay-day.  At  Bicton,  a  book 
is  kept  for  entering  each  fine,  and  a 
separate  account  given  of  each  fine,  and 
for  what,  or.  whr,  it  was  enforced ;  an- 
anally.  Lady  Rolle  doubles  the  i^mount 
so  collected,  and  if  good  order  has  been 
kept,  and  only  a  small  sura  so  collected, 
her  ladyship  trebles  the  amount.  I  add 
my  own  mite,  and  each  foreman  theiri , 
as  a  sort  of  compound  for  any  matter 
that  ma/  have  slipped  our  memories, 
3cc. ;  the  amount  is  then  placed  in  the 
Savings  Bank,  as  a  reserve  sum  ii)  case 
of  illness,  &c.  We  have  the  same  brder 
and  regulation  kept  in  each  tool-shed, 
that  is  to  say,  the  tool-shed  of  each  de- 
partment— that  I  need  here  describe 
only  one.  The  tool-shed  of  tiie  hot- 
hopse  and  flower-garden  department  is 
a  lean-to  shed  at  the  back  of  a  hotphoose, 
substantially  bnilt,  and  covered  with 
slate :-^ength,  fifVjr-four  feet;  width, 
thirteen  feet;  height  at  back,  fifteen 
feet;  and  heighten  front,  nine  feet; 
pavcMi  all  through  with  Yorkshire  flag- 
stones, which  are  neatly  swept  up  every 
aigbt,  the  last  thing,  and  washed  every 
Saturday,  thoroughly.  There  is  a  door 
at  each  end,  and  one  in  the  centre  of 


the  front  wall,  and  a  window  on  each 
side  of  the  centre  door.  Strong  beams 
are  thrown  across  from  front  to  back, 
and  strong  planks  laid  on  them,  which 
form  a  usetul  \o(i  for  placing  mats, 
stakes,  laths  for  tally  making,  brooms, 
nets,  canvas  for  covering  and  shading, 
ftc.  &c.  Within  two  feet  of  the  roof, 
against  the  back  wall,  is  placed  a  row 
of  pegs  the  whole  length  of  the  shed, 
for  nanging  the  long-handled  tools,  such 
as  grass  and  leaf  rakes,  long-handled 
Dutoh  hoes  and  iron  rakes,  kc. ;  on  the 
next  row  of  pegs,  the  whole,  length  of 
the  shed,  are  ^placed  the  various  lunds 
of  draw  hoes,  tan  forks,  dung  forks  and 
prongs,  strong  forks  for  digging  and 
surface  stirring,  spades  and  shovels  of 
various  kinds,  pickaxes,  mattocks  and 
bills,  dung  drags,  edging  shears,  fcc. } 
on  a  third  row  of  pegs,  still  lower,  are 
placed  the  water  pots,  all  numbered, 
with  initials  as  well,  thus— B,  G— 45, 
or  60,  whatever  the  number  may  run 
to ;  Underneath  those  is  a  row  more  of 
pegs,  for  placing  the  noses  of  the  water 
pots — thus  the  back  wall  is  furnished. 
The  front,  wall,  half  way,  is  furnished 
with  shelves  for  placing  shreds  and 
nails,  rope  yam,  tallief,  flower  pegS| 
whetstones,  rubber  or  scythe-stones, 
and  many  other  small  articles.  Under- 
neath those  shelves  are  pegs  for  hang-^ 
ing  the  hammers,  axes,  saws,  hatchets, 
qnailetsand  stake-drivers,  trowels,  hand- 
forks,  reels  and  lines,  hedge-clipping 
shears,  scythes,  chisels,^  the  various 
vises  of  one-handed  crane-neoked  hoes, 
crowbars,  toops,  hair -brushes  and 
broon|s,  and  various  other  articles* 
The  scythes  are  hung  up  over  the  end 
beam,  and  on  the  other  side  without 
shelves  the  band-barrows  are  placed  | 
birch  and  heath  brooms,  both  round  and 
fan-shaped,  that  are  in  daily  use;  and 
various  other  articles.  The  garden  rules 
are  hung  in  a  conspicuous  place ;  also 
in  the  tool-house.  Every  tool  is  to  be 
put  into  its  proper  or  allotted  plaee, 
every  night,  thoroughly  cleansed ;  any 
omission  of  whioh  suMects  the  defaulter 
to  a  fine.  ,  Each  tool-house  is  under  the 
same  syMem.  We  have  separate  wheel- 
barrow sheds ;  sheds  for  placing  soils  in 
the  dry,  arranged  in  old  casks ;  varieties 
of  sand,  pebbles,  and  flints,  for  potting 
purposes,  with  lofls  over  for  flower  pot 
stowage  ;~-a  shed  for  the  liquid  manure 
casks,  which  is  one  of  the  most  essen<* 
tial  and  valuable  of  all.    A  shed  for 
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pltcing  the  charred  article!  of  all  kindt, 
equal  to  the  last ;  a  potting  abed ;  mash- 
room  ahed ;  atove  qhed ;  fruit  roojna, 
and  onion  lofts,  &c.  &c. — Each  and  all 
are  kept  under  t^e  above  regulationa.'^ 

TOKEN  I A  scabra  and  cordifolia, 
Oreenxhouae  evergreen  shrubs.  Seeds. 
Sandy  loam.  There  are  two  other  ape-t 
cies  not  worth  cultivating. 

TORTRIX.    A  genua  of  moths. 

T.  lutcana  generates  a  red  grab,  and 
T.  cynotbana  a  black-spotted  green 
grub,  both  very  destructive  of  blossom 
buds. 

T.  vUitana,  Vine  Tortriz.  Found 
on  the  vine  in  April  and  May;  head 
yellow;  upper  wings  marbled  with  rusty 
and  grar  colours.  Caterpillars  appetr 
as  the  blossom  buds  open,  which  they 
unite  with  white  threads. 

T.  nigricana.  Red  Plum  Grub  Tor- 
triz. Moth  black,  appearing  in  June. 
Egga  deposited  on  tne  plum;  grub, 
small  red,  piercea  the  fruit,  and  is  fttund 
near  the  stone.  Mr.  Curtis  observes, 
that— « If  the  plumathat  have  fallen  off 
be  examined,  a  amall  red  caterpillar 
will  be  found  within  it;  the  caterpillar 
being  generally  full  grown  when  the 
plum  falls  off,  aoon  creeps  out,  and 
penetrates  the  loose  bark,  forming  a 
case  in  which  it  remains  daring  the 
winter.  Early  in  tlie  spring  it  changes 
into  a  light  brown  pupa,  and  the  moth 
emerges  about  June.  The  moth  is  not 
so  large  as  a  house-fly ;  its  wings  are 
almost  black,  and  when  the  aun  is 
•hining  on  them,  they  have  aremarka- 
bhr  metallic  lustre ;  on  the  outer  edge 
of  the  fore  winga  there  is  an  appearance 
of  fine  ailver  oust.  Among  the  reme- 
dies proposed  to  lessen  the  ravagea  of 
thia  insect,  it  is  recommeDded  to  shake 
the  trees,  and  remove  all  the  fruit  that 
falls  off;  and  another  ^bod  method  is 
to  scrape  the  rough-  piecea  of  bark  of 
the  stem,  uhder  which  the  cocoons  are 
concealed  ;-  this  must  be  done  late  in 
the  autumn,  or  early  in  the  spring.'* — 
Qard,  Ckron. 

T,  Bergmanniaaa,  Rose  Tortriz. 
Differs  little  to  a  common  observer 
from  the  preceding.  «  Where  bushes 
are  much  infested  with  the  larvs  of 
these  insects,  it  is  much  better  to  cut 
them  down  and  burn  the  shoots ;  this 
and  hand-picking  are  the  only  remedies 
we  are  acquainted  with.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  disturb  the  maggots  when 
collecting  them,  for  they  will  let  them- 


selves down  by  threads^  and  thas  es- 
cape."— Oard,  Chron. 

T.  ofitUana,  This  is  the  parent  of 
the  red  bud  caterpillar,  which  destroys 
the  buds  of  the  apple  aad  pear.  Upper 
winffs  gray,  with  a  white  >  transverse 
band. 

T.  Wmberiana.  Plmn  tree  Tortriz. 
Ita  larva  feeds  on  the  inner  bark  of  the 
plum,  apricot,  almond,  an4  peach.  ThA 
grubs  pierce  holes  through  Uw  bark, 
which  may  be  detected  by  small  heaps 
of  red  powder  apon  it.  Moth  brown; 
grub  greenish,  with  a  red  head. 

T.  pomonana.  Codling  Moth.  lu 
reddish-whitegrubis  common  in  a|»»les 
and  pears.  Moth  light  gray,  streaked 
with  dark  gray*  Seen  of  an  evening 
during  May,  and  the  grubs  appear  soon 
afler.  All'  fallen  apples  diould  be  de- 
stroyed, because  they  usually  contain 
this  or  other  grubs,  which  will  otherwise 
produce  moths,  and  multiplj  the  evil. 

« T.  iurionanay  T.  hf/rcynianmy  T. 
resinelia,  and  T.  buoHana,  all  infest 
pine  trees,  injuring  them  bvdepositiBg 
their  eggs  in  the  buds,  which  are  sub- 
sequently proved  upon  by  their  cater- 
pillars.»'— ITo/ter. — Gard.  Chnm, 

TOUCH-ME-NOT.    ImpaHeiu. 

TOURRETIA  lappium,  Haidy 
climbing  annual.   .Seeds,    Light  soil. 

TOWER  MUSTARIX  ArMs  TW- 
rita. 

TRACHELIUM  etenOeum.  Hardj 
herbaceous  perennial.  Seeds  er  cot- 
tings.    Light  soil. 

TRACHYMENE.  Siz  species.  Green- 
house annuals;  increased  by  seed,  and 
green-house  and  stove  evergreen  shrubs, 
increased  by  yoang  cuttings.  Loam 
and  sandy  peat  suits  them  all. 

TRACHFTELLA  actaa.  Green* 
house  evergreen  climber.  Ripe  cat- 
tings.    Peat  and  loam. 

TRADESCANTIA.  Tweatj-sevea 
species.  Chiefly  stove  and  hardy  herb- 
aceous perenniala.  A  few  harij  a>- 
nuals,  and  stove  and  jgreen-faoase  ever- 
green trailers.  T.  pattieuloia  is  a  greea- 
house  biennial.  T.  hAeroia  is  a  stove 
tuberous-rooted  perennial.  Divisioa. 
The  annual  a,  seeds.  Rich  light  sod 
suits  them  all. 

TRAGOPOGON.  Goat's  beaid-  FiA 
teen  species.  Hardy  biennials.  Seeds. 
Common  soil.  T.  porrtfoUm  is  the  gar* 
den  Saltafy, 

TRAGOPYRUM.      Three 
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Hardy  decidnOQB  •farnbs.   Lajere.  Peat 
and  aandj  loain. 

TRAILERS.    See  CrMpers. 

TRAIN  OIL.    See  AniTnal  Matters. 

TRAINING  hufor  its  object  render- 
ing plants  more  productive  either  of 
flowers  or  of  frnit,  bj  regahiting  the 
tramber  and  petition  of  their  branches. 
If  their  nninber  he  too  great,  they  orer- 
riiadow  those  below  them,  and  by  ei- 
clading  the  bent  and  light,  prevent  that 
elaboration  of  tho  sap  required  for  the 
production  of  fructification.  If  they  are 
too  few,  the  sap  is  expended  in  the  pro- 
duction of  more,  and  in  extending  the 
sorAc*  of  the  leaves  required  for  the 
digestion  of  the  juices. 

The  position  of  the  branches  is  im- 
portaat,  because,  if  trained   against  a 
wa]l>  they  obtain  a  higher  temperature, 
and    protection    from .  winds ;    and    if 
traiaed   with  their    points  below    the 
borixontal,  the   return   of  the  tep  is 
checked.     Shy-flowering  shrubs,  as  DU 
plaetu  ptmiceus,  are  made  to  blossom 
abundantly,  and  fVeety-flowering  shrubs, 
as  Cyiistu  kybridui,  are  made  to  blos- 
som earlier,  by  having  their  branches 
bent  below    the   horizontal    liae.    Dr. 
Lindley,  observing  upon    these   facts, 
proceeds  to  remark ,  that — «  If  a  stem 
is  trained  erect,  it  will  be  more  vigorous 
than  if  placed  in  any  otbef  position,  and 
ita  tendency  to  bear  leaves  rather  than 
flowers  will  be  increased  :  in  proportion 
as  it  deviates  fVom  the  perpendicular  is 
its  vigour  diminished.    For  instance,  if 
a  stem  is  headed  back,  and  only  two 
opposite  buds  are  allowed  to  grow,  they 
will  continue  to  push  equally,  so  long 
as  their  relation  to  the  perpendicular  is 
the  same  ;  but  if  one  is  bent  towards  a 
horizontal  direction,  and  the  other'  al- 
lowed to  remain,  the  growth  of  the 
fbrmer  will  be  immediately  checked  ;  if 
the  depression  is  increased,  the  weak- 
ness or  the  branch  increases  proportion- 
ally ;  and  this  may  be  carried  on  till  the 
branch  perishes.     In  training,  this  fact 
is  of  the  utmost  value  in  enabling  the 
gardener  to  regulate  the  symmetry  of  a 
tree.   It,  however,  by  no  nleans  follows, 
that   because  out    of  two    contiguous 
branches,  one  growing  erect,  and  the 
other  forced  into  a  downward  direction, 
the  latter  may  die,  that  all   branches 
trained  downwards  will   die.    On  the 
contrary,  an  inversion  of  their  natural 
position  is  of  so  little  consequence  to 
their  healthiness,  that  no  effect  seems 
38 


in  general  to  be  produced,  beyond  that 
of  causing  A  slow  circulation,  and  the 
formation  of  flowers.'*— TAftwyqf  Horf. 
The  reason  of  this  appears  in  the  fact, 
that  a  plant  propels  its  sap  with  greatest 
force  perpendicularly,  so  much  so  that 
the  sap  rising  in  a  vine  branch  growing 
in  a  right  line  from  the  root,  with  a  force 
capable  of  sustaining  a  column  of  mer- 
cury twenty-eight  inches  high,  will,  if 
the  branth  be  bent  dowu  to  a  right 
angle,  suppoct  barely  twenty-three 
inches,  and  if  bent  a  few  degrees  be- 
low the  horizontal,  the  column  sustained 
will  not  be  more  than  twenty-one 
inches.  This  is  the  reason  why  at  such 
angles  gardeners  find  the  trained 
branches  of  their  wall  trees  rendered 
more  productive  of  blossoms,  and  fur- 
nished with  k  smaller  surface  of  leavei. 

Fig*  167. 


A  similar  effect  is  produced  by  training 
a  branch  in  a  waving  form,  for  two- 
thirds  of  its  length  are  placed  horizon- 
tally, as  in  the  accompanying  outline. 
— Princ,  of  Oardening, 

On  the  practical  parts  of  training, 
Abercrombie  has  the  following  go^ 
directions: — 

"  When  it  is  intended  to  raise  trained 
fruit-trees  for  walls  and  espaliers,  some 
of  the  best  young  plants  of  the  respect- 
ive sorts,  both  dwarf  and  half-standards 
of  one  year  old,  with  the  first  shoots 
from  the  budding  and  grafting  entire, 
should  be  transplanted  in  autumn,  at 
eight  or  ten  feet  distance,  against  any 
kind  offence  having  a  south  aspect,  in 
a  free  situation,  not  less  than  four  or 
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five  feet  high,  either  a  wall,  pallog, 
reed-fence,  8cc. 

*'  The  treet  thus  planted,  in  spring 
Tbllowing,  just  as  they  begin  to  make  an 
effort  for  shooting,  should  be  headed 
down ;  that  is,  the  first  shoots  from  the 
budding,  &c.,  to  be  cut  down  to  within 
three  or  four  eves  or  buds  of  its  place 
of  insertion  in  the  stock,  especially 
those  intended  for  dwarfs;  also  the 
half-standards,  if  worked  on  tall  stocks^ 
and  this  heading  dowh  both  prevents 
their  running  up  too  high  with  a  single 
naked  stem,  branchless  below,  and 
causes  them  to  throw  out  lateral  shoots 
from  the  lower  part,  to  fill  the  wall  or 
espalier  regularly  with  branches  quite 
from  the  bottom  upward  ;  for  they  will 
soon  after  push  forth  strong  shoots  from 
all  the  remaining  lower  buds,  which 
shoots,  when  of  due  length,  in  summer, 
should  be  trained  along  to  the  fence, 
equally  to  the  right  and  left,  at  full 
length,  till  next  spring,  when  these 
shoots  may  also  be  cut  down  to  six  or 
eight  incites*  length,  to  force  out  a 
further  supply  of  more  branches  near 
the  bottom.  Continue  shortening,  more 
or  less,  the  two  or  three  first  sprigs  on 
the  last  summer's  shoots,  as  you  shall 
see  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  a  pro- 
per spread  of  lower  branches  to  give 
the  tree  its  intended  form.  Though  this 
work  of  pruning  short,  to  obtain  laterals, 
may  also  be  performed  occasionally  in 
summer,  in  May^  or  early  in  June,  on 
the  strong  young  shoots  of  the  year, 
cutting  or  pinching  them  down  to  a 
few  eyes,  and  they  will  thereby  throw 
out  lower  laterals  the  same  Season,  and, 
by  that  means,  a  year*s  growth  is  gained. 
Branches  thus  gained  arrive  to  proper 
length  in  summer  for  training  in ;  they 
should  all  be  trained  along  close  to  the 
wall ;  and  if  any  fore-right  or  back 
shoots  come  out,  rub  them  all  off  close, 
leaving  the  well-placed  side  shoots  in 
every  part;  and  let  the  whole,  or  as 
many  as  possible,  be  trained  in  daring 
this  season,  to  have  plenty  to  choose 
from  in  the  ^neral  pruning  season  of 
winter  or  spnng — train  equally  to  the 
right  and  left  on  each  side  of  the  tree, 
in  a  spreading  somewhat  borixontal 
manner,  nowhere  crossing  one  another, 
but  at  parallel  distances,  and  mostly 
all  at  full  length  during  the  summer's 
growth. 

**  In  the  winter  pruning  we  are  to 
observe  that,  if  more  wood  waa  trained 


up  in  summer  than  now  appears  neces- 
sary, or  than  can  he  trained  in  witbdae 
regularity,  retrench  sAich  superfloities; 
likewise  any  remaining  fore-right  or 
back  shoots,  and  other  irregolar  growths 
omitted  in  summer,  not  eligibly  sitoated 
for  training  in,  should  also  be  now  all 
pruned  out,  cutting  everything  of  the 
above  nature,  both  superabondasoes 
and  irregularities,  quite  close  to  their 
origin,  being  careful,  however,  to  leave 
all  the  regular,  well  -  placed,  aaefal 
shoots  that  can  readily  be  trained  with 
due  regularity,  without  crowding  or 
crossing  one  another,  all  of  which 
should  also  be  cleared  from  all  lateral 
or  side  slioots,  if  any ;  and  with  respMt 
to  their  being  shortened  more  or  less, 
or  left  6ntire,  you  vrill  order,  according 
to  your,  discretion,  agreeably  to  the 
above-mentioned^  hints. 

*'  Thas,  having  obtained  a  regular 
spread  of  branches  sufficient  to  effsct 
the  proper  expansion  requisite  to  form 
a  trained  wall  or  espalier  tree,  they 
must  then  be  pruned  according  to  the 
method  peculiar  to  each  respective  sort 
of  fruit,  as  directed  in  their  caltare, 
each  under  its  proper  genus.  Training 
espalier  trees  is  effected  exactly  in  the 
manner  as  above,  only  these  may  be 
also  trained  as  they  stand  in  the  narse- 
ry  lines,  in  the  open  quarters  or  bor- 
ders, &c.,  by  ranging  some  stout  stakes 
in  the  ground,  along  one  side  of  each 
tree.  Where  a  general  luxuriancy  pre- 
vails, while  under  the  course  of  train- 
ing, or  afVer,  it  issdvisable,  in  the  work 
of  pruning,  to  use  the  knife  with  mode- 
ration ;  for  the  more  wood  we  c«t  oat 
of  a  generally  vigorous  (ree,  sad  the 
more  the  shoots  are  shortened ,  the  more 
vigorous  will  it  continue  to  shoot  with- 
out ever  becoming  properly  fmitfol; 
and  if  severe  cutting  is  repeatedly 
continued,  the  tree  often  exhansts  so 
greatly  by  luxuriant  shooting,  that  it 
suddenly  assumes  a  weak  consumptive 
state.  Such  trees  as  are  vigorous  only 
in  particular  shoots,  may,  in  somo  cases, 
have  such  shoots  radicaJly  retreftcbed, 
and  in  others  reserved ;  that  if  a  very 
vigorous  shoot  runs  considerably  strong- 
er than  all  the  rest,  and  seems  to  sap- 
port  its  vigour  at  the  expense  of  the 
others  in  its  neighbourhood,  it  shoald 
be  retrenched  to  the  very  origin,  as 
early  in  summer  as  discoverable.  Is 
other  leases,  if  a  luxurisut  shoot  anst 
in  any  vacant  space  towards  the  btk- 
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torn,  especially  where  a  anpply  of  more 
wood  it  wanted,  it  may  be  retained, 
and  pinched  or  topped  down  to  a  few 
eyes  in  May  or  Jane;  it  will  send  out 
several  laterals  below,  the  same  sea- 
ion;  and  instead  of  one  rude  luxuriant 
ahoot,  there  will  be  four  or  five  of  mO" 
derate  growth  to  fill  the  vi^cancy  naore 
effectually,  and  that  will  much  sooner 
attain  to  fruitful ness.^' — Abercrombie. 

Bendes  the  abore  usual  modes  of 
training  —  for  which  see  also  WcUUy 
Egpalitrs,  and  Standard* — there  are 
two  other  modes  which  deserve  notice. 
QuenouiUe  Training  <*  consists  in 
training  one  upright  central  shoot  in 
summer,  and  shortening  it  down  to 
fifteen  inches  at  the  winter  pruning,  in 
order  that  it  may,  at  that  height,  pro- 
dace  branches  forming  a  tier,  to  be 
trained,  in  the  first  instance,  horizon- 
tally. The  shoot  produced  by  the  up- 
permost bud  is,  however,  trained  as 
upright  as  possible  during  the  summer, 
and  is  cut  back,  so  as  to  produce  an- 
other tier  fifteen  inches  abov«  the  first, 
and  so  on  until  th6  tree  has  reached  the 
desired  height.  In  this  climate,  it  is 
necessary  to  train  the  shoot  dowjiwards, 
which  is  easily  done  by  tying  those  of 
the  first  tier  to  short  stakes,  those  of 
each  successive  tier  being  fiistened  to 
the  branches  below  them.  When  the 
shoots  are  thus  arched  downwards  at 
full  length,  or  nearly  so,  they  soon 
come  into  a  bearing  state ;  but  in  this 
climate,  if  cut  short,  as  the  French  do, 
thejT  only  send  up  a  number  of  shoots 
annually.  The  plan  answers  very  well 
where  it  can  be  at  all  times  properly 
attended  to ;  but  if  this  cannot  be 
guaranteed,  the  ordinary  form  of  dwarf 
is  preferable.  Quenouilies  require 
more  time  to  be  devoted  to  them  than 
espaliers.** — Qard.  Chron, 

Bailoon  Trcdning, — On  this  mode  I 
merely  extract  the  following  from  Dr. 
Liiidley*s  Theory  of  Horticulture: — 

<<  What  are  called  balloon  apples  and 
pears,  are  formed  by  forcing  downwards 
all  the  branches  of  standard  trees  till 
the  points  touch  the  earth,  and  they 
hare  the  merit  of  producing  large  crops 
of  fruit  in  a  very  small  compass;  their 
upper  parts  are,  however,  too  much 
exposed'  to  radiation  at  night,  and  the 
crop  from  that  part  of  the  branches  is 
apt  to  be  cut  off.  '  One  of  the  prettiest 
applications  of  this  princjiple  is  that  of 
Mr.'  Charles  Lawrence,  described  in 


the  Gardener^s  Magazine,  viii.  680,  by 
means  of  which  standard  rose  trees  are 
converted  into  masses  of  flowers.  The 
figure  given  in  that  work  represents  the 
variety  called  the  <  Bixarre  de  la  Chine,* 
wRich  flowers  most  abundantly  to  the 
ends  of  its  branches,  and  was  truly  a 
splendid  object.*' 

TRANSPLANTING  is  most  success- 
fully performed,  whenever  the  roots  are 
least  required  for  supplying  the  leaves 
with  moisture.  The  reason  is  obvious, 
because  the  roots  are  always  in  some 
desree  broken,  and  lessened  in  their 
absorbing  power,  by  the  process  of 
removal.  Now  the  leaves  require  least 
moisture  in  the  autumn  and  winter, 
therefore,  these  are  the  seasons  when 
transplanting  is  effected  with  least  in- 
jury to  a  plant.  That  such  is  the  ra- 
tionale of  seasonable  transplanting  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  pots  in- plants, 
with  reasonable  care^  may  be  trans- 
planted at  any  season.  This  rule,  too, 
IS  sanctioned  both  by  theory  and  prac- 
tice—  transplant  as  early  as  possible 
after  the  leaves  cease  to  require  a  sup- 
ply of  sap,  the  reason  fur  which  is, 
that  the  vital  powers  in  the  roots  con- 
tinue active  long  afterthey  have  become 
torpid  in  the  branches  and  fresh  roots 
are  formed  during  the  autumn  and 
winter,  to  succeed  those  destroyed  by 
transplanting. 

«  If  the  months  of  November  and 
December,*'  says  Dr.  Lindley,  "  are 
the  most  favourable  far  transplanting 
deciduous  trees,  and  March  and  April 
the  worst,  how  much  more  important 
must  be  those  periods  to  evergreens. 
An  evergreen  diflTers  from  a  deciduous 
plant  in  this  material  circumstance,  that 
it  has  no  season  of  rest ;  its  leaves  re- 
main alive  and  active  during  the  winter, 
and,  consequently,  it  is  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  growth.  I  do  not  mean  that 
it  is  always  lengthening  itselfin  the  form 
of  hew  branches,  for  this  happens  peri- 
odically only  in  evergreens,  and  is  usu- 
ally confined  to  the  spring ;  but  that  its 
circulation,  perspiration,  assimilation, 
and  production  of  roots  are  incessant. 
Such  being  the  case,  an  evergreen, 
when  transplanted,  is  liable  to  the  same 
risks  as  deciduous  plants  in  full  leaf, 
with  one  essential  difference.  The 
leaves  of  evergreens  are  provided  with 
a  thick  hard  epidermis,  which  is  tender 
and  readily  permeable  to  aqueous  ex- 
halations only  when  quite  young  and 
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which  becomM  very  firm  and  toagh  b^ 
the  arrival  of  winter,  wheooe  the  rigi- 
dity always  observable  in  the  foliage  of 
evergreen  trees  and  shrobs.  Such  a 
coaling  as  this  is  capable,  in  a  much 
less  degree  than  one  of  a  thinner  tex- 
ture, such  as  we  find  apon  decidaoas 
plants,  of  parting  with  aqueous  vapour; 
and,  moreover,  its  stomates  are 'few, 
■mall,  comparatively  in  active,  and 
chiefly  confined  to  the  under  side, 
where  they  are  less  exposed  to  dryness 
that  if  they  were  on  the  upper  side  also. 

<<  But  although  evergreens,  from  their 
structure,  are  not  liable  to  be  affected 
by  the  same  external  circumstances  as 
deciduous  plants  in  the  same  degree  ; 
and  although,  therefore,  transplanting 
an  evergreen  in  leaf  is  not  the  same 
thing. as  transplanting  a  deciduous  tree 
in  the  same  condition,  yet  it  must  be 
obvious  that  the  great  extent  of  perspir- 
ing surface  upon  the  one,  however  low 
iCi  action,  constitutes  much  difficulty, 
superadded  to  whatever  difficulty  there 
may  be  in  the  other  case. 

<'  Hence  we  are  irresistibly  driven  to 
the  conclusion  that  whatever  care  is  re- 
quired in  the  selection  of  a  suitable 
season  damp,  and  not  too  cold  for  a 
deciduous  tree,  is  still  more  essential 
for  an  evergreen." — Theory  qf  Hort. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  transplant- 
ing has  to  be  performed  at  the  most  in- 
auspicious seasons ;  and  when  this  is  the 
case  the  following  directions,  given  by 
Mr.  Williamson,  of  the  Sheffield  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  may  be  followed  with 
success  :— 

<*  At  the  Sheffield  Botanical  Gardens 
we  have  for  some  time  practised  what 
we  term  the  washing  in-system^  which 
has  been  attended  with  success  in  every 
instance.  Indeed,  I  doubt  not  that  by 
this  method  trees  of  considerable  size 
may  be  removed,  at  any  season  of  the 
year,  with  safety.  ToMfards  the  latter 
end  of  last  May  I  had  occasion  to  form 
a  block  or  screen,  in  a  situation  fully 
exposed  to  the  su^i,  for  whieh  purpose 
I  transplanted  a  number  of  tali  trees 
and  evergreens,  not  one  of  which  was 
injured  by  the  removal ;  and  early  this 
May  we  disposed  of  upwards  of  a  dozen 
Inrge  horso-cbestnuts,  Spanish  ditto, 
limes,  sycamore,  and  birches,  all  fVom 
ten  to  eighteen  feet  high,  in  full  leaf,  to 
a  gentleman  in  this  neighbourhood,  the 
planting  of  which  I  superintended.  All 
At  this  time  (ai  fortnight  subsequently) 


exhibit  no  appearance  of  baring  been 
removed.  In  the  first  place,  we  anke 
the  hole  where  ^e  tree  is  intended  to 
be  placed  sufficiently  large  for  the  roots 
to  be  extended  at  full  length ;  and,  in 
removing  the  tree,  great  care  is  taken 
to  avoid  cutting  or  injuring  the  roots. 
If  a  ball  of  earth  is  retained  so  much 
the  better,  as  it  will  assist  in  steadying 
the  tree ;  but,  if  well  staled^  it  is  not 
of  much  importance.  As  it  is  eseential 
that  the  roots  be  at  little  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  as  possible,  we  provide 
sufficient  earth,  either  sifted  or  fineiy 
reduced  by  a  spade  or  rake,  and  have 
in  readiness  as  many  buckets  of  water 
as  will  nearly  fill  the  hole ;  the  bee  is 
I  then  placed  in  its  intended  position ;  the 
J  whole  of  the  water  is  then  thrown  over 
the  roots,  the  fibres  of  which  will  be 
supported  by  it.  Tbe  fine  earth  is  then 
expeditiously  sprinkled  over  the  sarfaoe 
of  the  water,  and,  gradually  subsiding, 
fills  all  the  interstices,  and  gives  sta* 
bility  to  the  tree,  which  is  further  se- 
cured by  three  stakes  placed  at  right 
angles,  which  finishes  tbe  operation. 
The  earth  must  not  be  trodden,  as  is 
oflen  done." — Gard,  Chron, 

Tbe  following  observations,  in  the 
Qardmer^$  ChronicU,  so  epitomize  all 
that  is  practically  essential  in  trans- 
planting, that  it  is  extracted  v«4tb  litde 
abbreviation  :— 

<*  In  the  removal  of  large  trees  or 
shrubs,  first  fbrm  tbe  pit,  where  the 
plant  is  to  be  planted,  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  inches  wider  than  the  roots 
will  reach. 

«  In  lifUag  laurels,  and  other  ever* 
greens,  always  bind  op  tbe  plant  with 
strong  straw  ropes,  tying  one  end  €tCth% 
rope  to  one  of  the  strong  branch^  in 
the  centre  of  the  plant,  and,  taking  op 
all  the  branches,  draw  into  as  smnJI  n 
compass  as  possible,  without  injarinf 
the  plant.  Clear  the  roots,  and,  sup- 
posing the  plant  to  be  a  common  lanrel, 
six  or  eight  feet  high,  begin  as  many 
feet  fropi  the  main  stem,  and  cot  a 
trench  round  the  plant  at  the  said  dis- 
tance, as  deep  as  it  may  be  soppoasd 
the  rootp  have  gone  down  ;  then  redoce 
the  ball  by  degrees  with  a  fork,  clean- 
ing out  the  soil  with  a  spade,  and  taking 
care  not  to  injure  any  of  the  roots  or 
fibres.  These  tie  np  in  trusses  with 
nuitting,  in  order  to  prevent  them,  as 
much  as  possible,  from  l>eing  injured. 
Clear  tbe  roots  to  within  two  or  thr«e 
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firat  of  the  maiq  tteia,  and  then  !inder> 
mine  the  eolid  piece  that  is  lefl. 

*'  When  the  plant  is  readj  fo)*  re- 
moval,  the  strength  for  lifUng  it  will 
depend  upon  its  size,  and  the  weight  of 
the  bail  left,  if  an^.  When  the  plant 
is  brought  to  the  pit  and  placed  in  the 
centre  of  it,  untie  the  roots,  and  dress 
with  a  sharp  knife  anj  that  maj  have 
been  bruised.  Shorten  strong  ones, 
that  tfaoT  may  make  young  fibres,  npon 
which  the  welfare  of  the  plant  in  a  great 
measure  depends.  After  dressing  tiie 
roots,  lay  them  all  carefully  out  round 
the  pit.  If  there  are  one,  two,  or  three 
layers  of  roots,  aa'is  often  the  case,  keep 
each  layer  by  itself,  and  lay  out  the 
undermoet  first,  taking  care  to  spread 
out  every  fibre  with  the  hand.  On  these 
spread  well-broken  soil;  but  in  doing 
this,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  club  the 
roots  together.  After  the  first  layer  of 
roots  i«  well  covered  proceed  with  the 
next,  and  so  on  until  ail  is  finished. 

<<  After  transplanting,  never  give  the 
planu  water  oftener  than  once,  which 
M  immediately  after  the  operation  of 
planting  is  performed.  BMny  young 
trees  and  ahrube  are  destroyed  (after 
having  been  transplanted)  by  the  fte- 
qnent  application  of  water  in  dry 
weather.  After  the  roots  are  all  well 
covered,  leave  the  pit  three  or  four 
inches. nnfilLsd,  and  apply  the  water 
according  to  the  state  of  the  soil,  and 
mxe  of  the  plant.  To  a  shrub,  that 
covers  nboot  four  square  yards  of 
gronnd  (if  the  soil  is  not  very  moist), 
give  about  eight  common  sized  water- 
ing potfnls,  and  so  on  for  every  square 
yard  of  ground  covered.  The  only 
treading  to  be  permitted  is  merely  what 
may  take  place  in  going  round  them  in 
taking  away  the  rope  and  spreading  out 
the  branches  iik  their  original  position. 
The  above  remarks  apply  well  to  the 
comnaon  and  Portugal  laurel,  and  also 
to-decidnous  trees  snd  shrub^  in  gene- 
ral. A  few  kin^s  that  are  difficult  to 
remove  wijLhout  balls  when '  they  are 
large  plants,  are  the  following: — the 
holiy  is  one  that  is  impatient  of  being 
removed  without  a  ball,  and  in  fme 
light  eoils  it  will  not  lift  with  one.  The 
best  method  with  it  is  this.  Two  years 
before  removal,  open  a  trench  round  the 
plant  about  two  feet  from  the  main  stem 
(more  or  less,  according  to  its  sise). 
Two  feet  will  do  for  a  plant  six  feet 
high.    Go  as  deep  as  there  are  roots, 


and  cut  clean  off  all  those  outside  of 
the  bail,  and  again  fill  in  the  soil.  In 
aboat  two  years  afterwards,  the  cut 
roots  will  have  made  firm  young  fibres^ 
which  supply  the  plant  with  food  when 
it  is  transplanted.  In  lifting  them,  al* 
ways  try  to  get  a  good  ball  with  them. 
The  Laurestinus  is  not  very  fond  of 
being  removed  without  a  ball.  There 
are  but  very  few  of  the  fir  tribe  that  can 
be  transplanted  after  they  have  attained 
the  heiglit  of  from  six  to  sixteen  feet  $ 
but  the  best  are  the  silver,  the  spruce, 
and  the  Weymouth  pines.  The  silver 
fir  bears  transplanting  tolerably  well, 
provided  care  is  taken  not  to  injure  the 
roots,  which  run  horizontally  near  the 
surfkce.  The  spruce  lifts  well,  even 
when  sixteen  foet  higb;  and  the  Wey* 
mouth  pines  ftom  ten  to  twelve  feet 
high.  In  lifting  them  always  try  to  get 
good  balls  with  them,  keeping  their 
roots'  as  entire  as  possible,  and  making 
the  pits  wherein  they  are  to  be  planted 
laige,  so  as  to  get  all  their  roots  spread 
out  as  regularly  as  possible ;  when 
covered,  water  in  the  same  manner  as 
evergreen  shrubs.  In  lifting  and  trans- 
planting hard-wooded  trees,  such  as 
oaks,  kc,,  keep  their  roots  as  entire  as 
possible,  and  shorten  in  any  strong 
ones ;  they  should  be  well  watered.  It 
is  very  essential  to  the  welfare  of  plants 
that  have  been  transplanted  to  have 
them  well  supported  to  prevent  them 
from. shaking  with  the  wind,  &c.  For 
trees  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  hig^,  use 
three  poles,  set  op  in  the  form  of  a  tri- 
angle ;  rbtl  a  straw  rope  round  the  stem 
of  the  tree,  for  the  poles  to  rest  on,  as 
it  prevents  them  from  hurting  the  bark ; 
then,  after  tying  the  poles  firo&ly  to  the 
tree,  and  fixmg  them  in  the  ground,  the 
work  is  finished.  For  plants  of  smaller 
size  use  small  rope,  tied  in  the  same 
manner  to  the  tree,  and  fixed  to  stakes 
driven  into  the  ground,  after  the  man- 
ner of  isnt  ropes. 

*<  No  doubt  the  summer  months  are 
not  proper  for  transplanting,  therefore 
it  should  be  avoided  if  possible.  From 
October  to  April,  all  shrubs,  8cc.,  may 
be  lifled  with  safety.  November  is 
preferable  for  lifting  large  plants,  as 
those  planted  about  that  time  always 
send  out  young  roots  during  winter; 
fluently  by  Febmary,  from  one  to 
three  inches  long. — Oard,  Chron, 

T  R  A  P  A.  Four  species.  Aa  uatic 
plants.    Green-house,  stove,  and  hardy 
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annaalt  and   biennials.    Seedt.    Rich 
loamy  soil,  in  water. 

TRAVELER'S  JOY.  ClenuUU  tn- 
talba. 

TRAVELER'S  JOT.  ClematU  vi- 
oma, 

TREACLE  MUSTARD.    Clypeola, 

TREE  CELANDINE.  Bocamiafrxt- 
tescens. 

TREE  GUARDS.  The  following  are 
cheap  and  effectual.  Mr.  W.  Brown, 
gardener  at  Merevale  Hall,  uses  stakes 
about  the  thickness  of  the  wrist,  seven 
feet  in  length,  and  tolerably  straight: 
he  chops  each  a  little  flat  on  one  side, 
gets  aome  iron  hooping  a  little  thicker' 
than  coopers  are  in  the  habit  of  using 
for  barrels ;  he  punches  holes  through 
it  six  inches  apart  (with  one  near  each 
end),  nails  it  to  the  stakes  on  the  chop- 
ped side,  one  foot  from  the  top  of 
them,  and  iMie  foot  from  the  bottom ; 
then  raises  it  and  bends  it  circularly 
round  the  tr«e,  observing  that  the  hoops 
are  placed  inside  nearest  the  tree ;  the 
holes  lefl  at  each  end  of  the  hoop  ar^ 
then  clenched  up  with  a  nail,  and  the 
guard  is  then  complete. — Gard.  Chron. 

The  following  plan  is  somewhat  simi- 
lar:— <<  Procure  stakes  of  ash  or  larch, 
six  feet  in  length,  or  more  if  requisite, 
and  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  and 
bore  holes  through  the  tops  and  botr 
toms,  about  one  foot  from  each  end. 
Get  a  similar  hole  drilled  up  the  centre 
of  a  stake^  and  saw  it  off  in  lengths  of 
two  inches^  or  rather  less;  pass  a  strong 
wire  or  thick  tarred  string  through  one 
stake,  by  the  holes,  at  the  top  and  at 
the  bottom^  then  pass  it  through  the 
hole  made  in  one  of  the  two  inch  pieces 
at  each  ^nd,  and  then  through  another 
stake,  separating  each  stake  at  top  and 
bottom  by  a  piece  of  wood,  until  you 
leave  enough  to  surround  the  tree 
loosely^  leaving  plenty  of  space  for 
growth.  Place  it  round  the  tree^  and 
nsten  tlie  ends  of  the  wire  or  string. 
This  guacd  is  much  the  same  as  a  cradle 
put  round  the  neck  of  a  blistered  horse, 
to  prevent  his  gnawing  the  irritated 
part.  The  stakes  nterely  rest  on  the 
ground,  and  should  be  cut  quite  flat  at 
Uie  bottom,  to  prevent  their  sticking 
into  the  ground.  At  the  upper  end  they 
should  have  a  sharp  slanting  out  with  a 
bill-hook,  and  threaded  with  the  slope 
towards  the  tree.  The  motion  of  the 
tree  will  not  in  any  degree  be  impeded ; 
and  the  bark  eannot  be  injured,  let  the 


wind  blow  as  it  may,  for  the  gml 
moves  freely  with  the  tree  in  every  di- 
rection."— Gard,  Chron. 

TREES  are  a  chief  material  in  land- 
scape gardening.  Treee  and  shrabs 
are  of  different  shapes,  colours,  aad 
growths. 

«  The  varieties  in  their  ahapee,"  says 
Mr.  Whateley,  *<  may  be  reduced  to  tk 
following  heads.  Some  thick  with 
branches  and  foliage  have  aJmoet  ai 
appearance  of  solidity,  as  the  beach, 
the  elm,  the  lilac,  and  seringa.  Otheis 
thin  of  boughaand  ofleavesyseem  light 
and  airy,  as  the  ash,  and  the  arbele,fhc 
common  arbor  vitc,  and  the  tamarisk. 

«  There  is  a  mean  betwixt  the  two  ex- 
tremes, very  distingoisbable  from  both, 
as  in  the  bladder-nut,  and  the  ashen- 
leaved  maple.  They  may  again  be  di- 
vided into  those  whose  braDchee  begin 
from  the  ground,  and  those  which  shoot 
up  in  a  stem  before  dieir  branches  begin. 
Trees  which  have  some,  and  not  mach 
clear  stem,  as  several  of  the  firs,  belong 
to  the  former  class;  bnt  a  very  short 
stem  will  rank  as  a  ahrub,  each  as  the 
althea  in  the  latter. 

<<  Of  those  whose  J>ranches  begin  from 
the  ground,  some  rise  in  a  conical  figure, 
as  the  larch,  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  and 
the  holly.  Sotne  swell  out  in  the  mid- 
dle of  their  growth,  and  diminish  at  both 
ends,  as  the  Weymouth  pine,  the  OKran- 
tain  ash,  and  the  lilac ;  and  some  are 
irregular  and  bushy  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom,  as  the  evergreen  oak,  the  Vir- 
ginian cedar,  and  Guelder  rone.  There 
is  a  great  difference  between  one  whose 
base  is  very  large,  and  another  wbess 
base  is  very  smiUl,  in  proportion  to  its 
height ;  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  and  the 
cypress,  are  instances  of  soch  a  diflcr- 
ence,  yet  in  both  the  branchee  begia 
from  the  ground. 

*'  The  heads  of  those  whieh  aboet  ap 
into  a  stem,  before  their  branches  be* 
gin,  sometimes  are  alender  cmi^,  as  of 
many  firs,  sometimes  are  broad  cones, 
as  of  the  horse-chestnut,  sometinMe  they 
are  round,  as  of  the  stone  pine,  ana 
roost  sorts  of  fruit  trees;  and  oometiaMs 
irregular,  as  of  the  elm.  Of  this  last 
kind  there  are  many  considerable  va- 
rieties. 

« The  branches  of  some  grow  beri- 
KOtttally,  as  of  the  oak.  In  ethers  they 
tend  upwards,  as  in  the  almond,  and  ia 
several  sorts  of  broom,  attd  of  willows. 
In  others  they  fall,  as  in  the  line  and 
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the  acacia ;  and  in  fomc  of  tbete  last 
tbcj  incline  obliqoelj,  as  in  manj  of  the 
firs;  in  some  they  hang  directly  down, 
as  in  the  weeping  willow. 

**  These  are  the  most  obvions  great 
distinctions  in  the  shapes  of  trees  and 
shmbs.  The  difference  between  shades 
of  green  cannot  be  so  considerable,  but 
tb^e  also  will  be  found  well  deserring 
of  attention. 

*<  6oa»e  are  of  a  dark  green,  as  the 
horse^hestnnt  and  the  yew.  Some  of  a 
light  green,  as  the  lime  and  thelaarel. 
Some  of  a  green  tinged  with  brown,  as 
the  Virginian  cedar.  Some  of  a  green 
tinged  with  white,  as  the  arbele  and  the 
sage  tree.  And  some  of  a  green  tinged 
with  Yellow,  as  the  ashen-leaved  maple 
and  the  Chinese  arbor  vits.  The  Torie- 
gated  plants  also  are  generally  entitled 
to  be  classed  with  the  white  or  the  yel- 
low, by  the  strong  tinctnre  of  the  one 
or  the  other  of  those  ooloars  on  their 
leaTOs. 

<•  The  fall  of  the  leaf  is  the  time  to 
learn  the  species,  the  order,  and  the 
proportion  of  tints,  which  blended,  will 
form  beaatifal  masses;  and^on  the  other 
band,  to  distinguish  those  which  are  in- 
compatible near  together. 

**  The  pecaliar  t^anty  of  the  tints  of 
red,  cannot  then  escape  obserTation, 
and  the  want  of  them  throoghout  the 
summer  months  must  be  regretted ;  but 
the  want,  though  it  cannot  perfectly, 
majr  partially  be  supplied,  for  plants 
have  a  permanent  and  an  accioental. 
colour.  The  permanent  is  always  some 
shade  of  green,  but  any  other  may  be 
tb^  accidental  colour;  and  there  is  none 
which  so  many  circumstances  concur  to 
produce  as  a  red.  It  is  assumed  in  suo- 
ceaeton  by  the  bud,  the  blossom,  the 
berry,  the  bark,  snd  the  leaf.  Some- 
times it  proAiselv  overspreads,  at  other 
tiroes  it  dimly  tinges  the  plant,  and  a 
reddish-green  is  generally  the  hoe  of 
thoee  plants  on  which  it  lasts  long  or 
frequently  returns. 

*<  Admitting  this,  at  least  for  many 
montha  in  the  year,  among  the  charac- 
teristic distinctions,  a  large  piece  of  red- 
green,  with  a  narrow  edging  of  dark 
green,  along  the  further  side  of  it,  snd 
beyond  that,  a  piece  of  lisht  green,  still 
larger  than  the  first,  win  be  found  to 
compoee  a  beautiful  mass.  Another, 
net  lees  beantifbl,  is  a  yellow  green, 
neareet  to  the  eye,  beyond  that  a  light 
green,  then  a  broWn  green,  and  lastly  a 


dark  green.  The  dark  green  must  be 
the  largest,  the  light  green  the  next  in 
extent,  and  the  yellow  green  the  least 
of  all. 

«Froro  those  combinations,  the  agree- 
ments between  particular  tints  may  be 
known.  A  light  green  may  be  next 
either  to  a  yellow  or  a  brown  green,  and 
a  brown  to  a  dark  green;  all  in  consider- 
able'quantities,  and  a  little  rim  of  dark 
green  may  border  on  a  red  or  a  light 
green. 

'  '*  Further  observations  will  show,  that 
the  yellow  and  the  white  greens  connect 
easily;  but  that  large  quart  titles  of  the 
light,  the  yellow,  or  the  white  greens, 
do  not  mix  well  with  a  large  quantity 
also  of  the  dark  green;  and  that  to  form 
a  pleasing  mass,  either  the  dark  green 
must  be  reduced  to  a  mere  edging,  or  a 
brown  or  an  intermediate  sreen  must  be 
interposed ;  that  the  red,  the  brown,  and 
the  intermediate  greens  agree  among 
themselves,  and  that  either  of  them  may 
be  joined  to  anv  other  tint;  but  that  the 
red  green  will  bear  a  larger  quantity  of 
the  light  than  of  the  dark  green  near  it; 
nor  does  it  seem  so  proper  a  mixture 
with  the  white  green  as  with  the  rest. 
In  massing  these  tints,  an  attention  must 
be  constantly  kept  up  to  their  forms, 
that  they  do  not  lie  in  large  stripes  one 
beyond  another;  but  that  either  they  be 
quite  intermingled,  or,  which  is  gene- 
rally more  pleasing,  that  considerable 
pieces  of  different  tints,  each  a  beautiful 
figure,  be  in  different  proportions  placed 
near  together. 

"  Elxactness  in  the  shapes  must  not  be 
attempted,  for  it  cannot  be  preserved  ; 
but  if  the  great  outlines  be  well  drawn, 
little  variations  aflerwards  occasioned 
by  the  growth  of  the  plants,  will  not 
spoil  them.  Another  effect  attainable 
by  the  aid  of  the  different  tints,  is  found- 
ed on  the  first  principles  of  perspective; 
objects  grow  faint  as  they  retire  from 
the  eye ;  a  detached  clomp  or  a  single 
tree  of  the  lighter  green  will,  therefore, 
seem  farther  off  than  one  equidistant  of 
a  darker  hue,  and  a  regular  gradation 
from  one  tint  to  another  will  alter  the 
apparent  length  ef  a  continued  planta- 
tion, according  as  the  dark  or  the  light 
greens  begin  the  graduation. 

«  Single  treea scattered  abeat  alawn, 
cast  it  into  an  agreeable  shape,  and  to 
produce  that  shape,  each  must  be  placed 
with  an  attention  to  the  rest ;  they  mar 
stand  in  particular  directions,  and  cot- 
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lectively  form  agreeable  figures,  or  be- 
tween several  straggling  treei,  little 
glados  may  open  full  of  variety  and, 
beauty.  The  lines  they  trace  are  fainter 
than  those  which  larger  plantations  de- 
scribe, but  then  their  forms  are  their 
own ;  they  are  therefore  absolntelyfree 
from  aJl  appearance  of  art ;  any  dispo- 
sition of  them,  if  it  be  but  irregular,  is 
sure  to  be  natural. 

<*  The  situations  of  single  trees,  is  the 
first  consideration,  and  differences  in 
the  distances  between  them,  their  great- 
est variety.  In  shape,  they  admit  of  no 
choice  but  that  which  Uieir  species 
afford :  greatness  ofVen,  beauty  often, 
sometimes  mere  solidity^  and  now  and 
then  peculiarity  alone,  recommends 
them.  Their  situations  will  also  fre- 
quently determine  the  species ;  if  they 
are  placed  before  a  continued  line  of 
wood  only  to  break  it,  they  should  com- 
monly be  similar  to  the  trees  in  that 
wood,  they  will  else  lose  their  connec- 
tion, and  not  aiiect  the  outline  which 
they  are  intended  to  vary;  bat  if  they 
are  designed  to  be  independent  objects, 
they  are  as  such  more  discernible,  when 
distinguished  both  in  their  shapes  and 
their  greens,  from  any  plantations  about 
them.  After  all,  the  choice,  especially 
in  large  scenes,  ia  much  confined  to  the 
trees  on  the  spot 9  young  clumps  from 
the  first  have  some,  and  soon  produce  a 
considerable  effect ;  but  a  young  single 
tree  for  mahy  years  has  none  at  all,  and 
it  is  often  more  judicious  to  preserve  one 
already  growing,  though  not  exactly 
such  as  might  be  wished,  either  in  itself 
or  in  its  situation,  than  to  plant  in  its 
stead  another,  which  may  be  a  finer 
object,  and  better  placed,  in  a  distant 
futurity.*'  See  Clump,  Atwiue,  Grave 
and  Wood, 

TREE  MALLOW.  Laoatera arbor M. 

TREE  OF  SADNESS.  Nyctanihet 
arbor  tristia. 

TREE  or  CANADA  ONION.  AttUm 
prottfemm.  This,  like  the  Ciboule,  is 
without  a  bulbous  root,  but  throws  out 
numerous  offsets.  Its  top  bulbs  are 
greatly  prized  for  pickling,  being  con- 
sidered of  saperior  flavour  to  the  cosii- 
mon  onion  for  that  purpose,  as  well  as 
others  in  which  that  species  is  employed. 

Time  and  Mode  qf  Planting,— ll  is 
propagated  both  by  the  root  offsetSi 
which  may  be  planted  during  March 
and  April, or  in  September  andX)ctober, 
and  from  the  top  bttlbs,  which  are  best 


planted  in  sprlnf^.  The  old 
best  to  plant  agatn  for  a  crop  of  holba, 
as  they  are  most  certain  to  mo  to 
stems.  If  the  bnJbs  be  planted  eariier 
than  as  above  directed,  they  are  aptto 
push  up  the  same  season  aad  cxhaosi 
themseives,  withoet  producing  either 
good  offsets  or  bulbs  ;  bat,  on  the  othet 
hand,  by  planting  the  old  roots  in  the 
previous  autumn,  or  early  in  the  spring, 
they  will  produce  good  balbs  the  seme 
year.  They  must  be  inserted  in  rows 
twelve  incb^  asunder,  in  boiee  six 
inches  apart  and  two  deep,  a  aiagle 
offset  or  bulb  being  put  in  each.  Those 
planted  in  aotumn  will  shoot  np  leaves 
early  in  the  spring,  and  have  th^ 
bulbs  fit  for  gathering  in  Jane  or  the 
beginning  of  July ;  thoae  inserted  ta 
the  spring,  will  make  their  appearance 
later,  and  will  be  in  production  at  the 
close  of  July  or  early  in  Aogast ;  they 
must  not,  however,  be  gather^  m 
keeping  or  planting  until  the  stalhs  de- 
cay, at  which  time,  or  in  the  sprieg 
also,  if  only  of  one  year*e  growth,  the 
roots  may  be  taken  op  and  parted  if 
required  for  planting;  hot  when  of  two 
or  three  years*  continoanoe,  thej  amst 
at  all  events  be  reduced  in  eixe,  other- 
wise they  grow  in  two  large  and  spin- 
dling buncbeji ;  hot  the  bMt  plan  is  le 
make  a  fresh  plantation  annoaUj  with 
single  oflbets.  The  only  cnltivatioa 
necessary  is  to  keep  then  clear  of 
weeds ;  and  when  the  stems  mn  np,  le 
give  them  the  support  of  stahee. 

The  bolbs,  when  gathered,  mnet  be 
gradually  and  carefully  dried  in  a  stttdy 
place ;  and  if  kept  perfectly  fi^e  fireai 
moisture,  will  continue  in  a  good  slats 
until  the  following  May. 

TRELLIS  or  TREILLAGS,  is  an 
arrangement  of -sapporters  opon  which 
to  train  plants. 

^palter  TVsUis.— The  cheapest,  the 
easiest,  and  soonest  made,  is  that 
formed  with  straight'polee  or  stahes,  of 
ash,  oak,  or  chestnut,  in  lengths  of  Am 
five  to  six  or  seven  foot,  driving  tttem 
in  the  ground  in  a  range  aboiit  a  fiMt 
distant,  all  of  an  equal  l^ight;  and  then 
railed  along  the  top  with  the  same  kind 
of  polea  or  rods,  to  preaerve  the  whole 
form  in  a  regolkr  poeition.  They  ehedd 
be  full  an  inch  ^and  a  half  thick,  and 
having  pointed  theoa  at  one  end,  drive 
them  with  a  mallet  into  the  froond  in  a 
straight  range,  dose  along  the  row  of 
treea,  a  foot  deep  at  leant.    To 


trcillige  (till  (tranger,  run  two,  il 

pin  of  ihe  uprighu,  ■  fool  or  '  ' 
■Dchaa  Blunder,  raiteaing  them  ta 
oprigbt  lUkM,  ailber  with  piecei 
■tf^Dg  wire  twLBted  two  oi  t}Lroc  tj 

Whan  Iha  Ueillue  ii  finiabed, 
■diiable  to  pilot  (be  vhote  to  rw 
il  both  more  beiutiltil  tod  dunble  ; 
th«   danbililj  il  grMllj  ii 


lorihenprighlibi 


dnnng  th«i 

Elapalier  ireiiu  maae  oi  cxi  iron 
rodi,  n  much  laare  dorable,  ind  Deiter, 
thin  that  mad*  of  wood. 

TrMitSor  CUnbtrt.  —  Theas  bi*e 
been  greailjimproTed,  or  rathot  created 
within  ttine  few  jeira.  Tor  ten  jein  ago 
we  htd  notbing  bat  atakei  and  rodi. 
The  following  obaerrationa  lad  deaigua 
•re  from  the  Oardmtr't  ChronicU: — 

"  The  beantT  oT  greeb-boiiiea  hit 
beeo  wDoderfullj  increaaed,  bj  the 
codln**nce  of  compeUing  Ibeie  Bi- 
BaBigeiblenBiblingacninblingplaDl*, 
to  grow  down  upon  themaeTrea,  or 
roand  ud  round  a  circular  trellia,  eo 


liatsl;  U 


I  foliage,  I 


whateie 


tbelei 


•n  tbej  produce,  iliarj  od*  who  tau 
ever  witoewed  the  eibibitiou*  in  the 
prdea  of  the  Horticultural  Booielj, 
Dual  hate  been  ilrsck  with  the  eitrb 
ordinarf  beaalf  of  the  Bfiatiita,  and 
Tropatiaam,  Lichyai,  and  HtTdmber- 
giai,  red,  jajiow,  criuaou,  and  blue, 
which  biTe  sraced  the  alanda  of  otbu 
rowera.  Il  ia  not 
ing  planta  require 
lo  mve  ineir  raou  confined  in  ginleD 
poll,  nor  becauaa  being,  in  the  Hi- 
jorit;  of  cue*,  iahabiliiilj  of  tiopicij 
fbreali,  Ihof  demand  more  boUom-heat 
liMn  the;  can  obtain  in  thia  eounlry, 
wbea  pliDled  in  tha  open  border  of  i 
cMwertalor;  that  the  modern  plan  of 
diatnbulJDg  their  bnnchea  oiar  the 
Uellii  cf  a  flower^pol,  ia  to  be  ao  much 
eoBDiended.  Nor  ia  it  beeinae  the 
flowera^  wbicb  if  the  braachei  are  ao- 
.re  carried  out  of  light  bj 
Biwie  iaogth  of  the  itema,  are 
ought  immediilelj   '    ' 


Diilr«)fed,  I 


ere 


another  great  id< 
1  in  thia  practica.  Gai^eoen  n 
be  told  Mat  the  immediate  eSecl  of 


make  them  bloom,    Thia 


SII!£^'°* 


ranch e<  were  alway*  loaded  with 
nit,  the  pnetioe  wia  aoon  imitaleil, 
nd  gaie  riae,  among  other  thinga,  to 
'bat  il  cilled  balloon  tnioing,  Thia 
roducea  an  abnndinea  of  flowan,  in 
le  iwat  aterile  treei,  lod  of  fruit,  when 
le  branehea  are  not  oiposed  to  aCTere 
ighl  froati,  which  kill  the  bloaaoma. 
kiat  tbe  Bime  conaequencei  follow  the 
lining  of  climbing  planli  downwatdt ) 
le;  are  compelled  to  yield  a  far  greater 
rop  of  flowen  than  if  pennilled  to 
row  St  full  length.  The  man^  kinda 
f  treiliaei  that  b»e  bean  inianled  for 
lia  purpoie,  ara  adniinblj  idspled  for 
impelling  plaula  to  grow  upaide  di 


e  thej  are  entanal 

le  effect  prodocedT 

Fig.  16S. 


;l«d,  the  p 


"The  locompinjing  fbrma  will  be 
Fig.  189. 


•dminblj  tdtpled  li>r  Om^aliiHum, 
Trapaolum  tricolor,  uid  other  pluit) 
iKHieHed  of  icantr  roliige,  when 
bnuicbca  mqufre  to  be  cloaelj  trainad 
to  prodncfl  ■  good  effect. 

"The  follawiBg  enl  wUl  ibow  tbe 
mtmier  ia  which  the  wire-trellii  fbi 
climbing  pltnw,  ii  ittiched  to  tbe  poU, 
a  mfttter  of  gremt  importapceT  and  of 
whicb   Iha   lepante    plana    (bat   '      - 


propond,  and  aaitie  ■ 
bed,  come  J  an  incoi 

Fig.  170. 


I  idea. 


"  It  will  be  nan  that  a  itrong  « 
rug  i(  carried  round  the  pot,  a  lii 
aboTe  it!  botlom.  To  thi>  ■  auSicI 
nnmber  of  nprigbt  wirei  are  alUc! 
all  roand.  Tbe  upright  wirei 
premd  down  npoa  Ibi  lurrace  of 
pol,  till  thej  readi  the  rim,  o?or  wb 
ther  ate  ermlj  bent  till  the^  reach 

highett  poial  of  the  "'"    

bent  a  little  within 

Itaej  are  aecured  by 

nout  wire,  aiijuited  ai  in  ma  arawing, 

which  having  been  done,  the  nprighta 

are  directed   upwarda,  and   faahioned 

into   the    pattern   requited.     Bf  theaa 


.  of  collar 


■  form 


lellit  Troi 


wire  lieepa  it  froin  awingiDg  and  ■ 
iwt  bacliwarda  and  fbrwardt." — ( 
CKrm. 

mibrtOa  Trellit  ia  arorm  eicellentJ]> 
adapMd  Tor  IViittrIa  Hmmli,  and  <    ' 

orflaweia.    The  following  (Fig.  IIDia 
it!  rorni. 

HotlumH  TrMii  for  training  Tinea 
near  the  glait,  ia  uaaall;  made  of  thin 
roda  of  deal  or  of  iron,  placed  abonl  a 
ibol  apart,  and  failened  to  Iha  frams- 
work  oFxtn  building.  Mr.  Long,  fieaa- 


rorl  Place,  Chelaea,  ha<  invented  a 
DiOTable  wire  trellia,  bi  wbich  tbe  riica 
may  be  lowered  fmni  the  roof,  or  placed 
at  anj  angle,  witbont  iDJarlw  tbe  liaaa. 
Thia  ia  an  eicellent  mode  of  remoTiaf 
them  froin  the  inBnence  of  eitrerae  »- 
terior  beat  or  cald.  A  atill  further  in- 
protement  would  be  to  haie  the  Tani- 
cal  roda  morable  round  the  rod  boinoa. 
u!l  J  filed  to  tbe  raher  or  rvof,  for  thai 


whenerer  ann  to  the  Tine  apon  the  trel- 
lia, or  ahade  to  tbe  planla  withia  the 
honae  waa  deairabla. 

TraiU  for    WaOi.—Thm   (Ulowiag 
obaerTationi   made    bj    Mr. 


ling  the  garden 


r  Lai 


"Among    t 


incea  adopted 

lur  giving  LmereaL  id  ine  walka,  aad  10 
leparate  one  acene  from  aDoibet,  an 
poniona  of  walk  coiered  with  arebsd 
tretlia  work.  One  of  theae  ii  growa 
OTor  with  climbing  roaa  [  annlber  wilt 
lahnmnma,  wbich  in  the  floweiiag  aaa- 
aon  haa  a  retaarkabl^  fine  atpecl,  hw 
"   n  the  ahadeaa 


e  ofli 


Thia  h 


fealnre,  thai  o 
der  of  trellia  work  intended  ta  ba  ce- 
Tered  with  iiy;  we  hiTO  no  doebl  iia 
effecta  will  be  good,_eapeciailj  ia  wia* 
tar.  We  meat  remark  aome  circiB- 
atancea  in  tbe  conalmetion  of  fuim 


TRE 
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trellises,  which  should  be  ample  in  their 
dimeDsions,  strictly  geometrical  in  all 
their  forms,  and  most  accurately  and 
snbstanti&llj  execnted.  Nothing  can  be 
.  more  miserable  in  its  effect  on  the  eye 
thaa  a  low  narrow  archway ,  the  sdpport 
lesning  in  different  directions^  and  the 
carve  of  the  gronad  plan  and  of  the 
roof  in  no  marked  style  of  determinate 
line.  The  most  accurate  carpentnr  and 
smithwork  ought  always  tfi  be  employed 
in  such  structures,  otherwise  they  had 
much  better  be  omitted  as  garden  deco- 
rations. Some  attempt  forming  trel- 
lises over  walks  with  long  hai^  rods, 
bat  nothing  can  be  meaner  than  the 
effect:  such  rod  trellis  works  or  ar- 
bours are  at  best  fit  for  a  cottage  gar- 
den, or  a  hedge  alehouse.'* — Qard. 
Mag, 

TREMBLING  ASPEN.  PopiOut 
trtmuia. 

TRENCHING  is  ope  of  the  readiest 
modes  in  the  gardener's  power  for  re- 
novating his  soil.  The  process  is  thus 
cooducted  :— 

**  From  the  end  of  the  piece  of 
ground  where  it  is  intended  to  begin, 
take  put  a  trench  two  spades  deep,  and 
twenty  inches  wide,-  and  wheel  -the 
earth  to  the  opposite  end  to  fill  up  and 
finish  the  last  ridge.  Measure  off  the 
width  of  another  trench,  then  stretch 
the  line  and  mark  it  out  with  the  spade. 
Proceed  in  this  way  until  the  whole  of 
the  ridges  are  outlined,  after  which 
begin  at  one  end  and  fill  up  the  bottom 
of  the  first  trench  with  the  surface  or 
*  top  spit'  of  the  second  one  ;  then  take 
the  bottom  '  spit'  of  the  latter,  and 
throw  it  in  sucti  a  way  over  the  other 
aa  to  form  an  ejevated  sharp-pointed 
ridge.  By  this  means  a  portion  of  fresh 
soil  ia  annually  brought  on  the  surface 
to  the  [ilace  of  that  which  the  crop  of 
the  past  season  may  have  in  some  mea- 
aare  exhausted." — Gard,  Chron. 

Bastard'Trenching  is  thus  perform.- 
ed:-r 

*'  Open  a  trench  two  feet  and  a  half 
or  a  yard  wide,  one  full  spit,  and  the 
ahoveling  deep,  and  wheel  the  soil 
from  it  to  where  it  is  intended  to  finish 
the  piece,  then  put  in  the  dung  and  dig 
it  in  with  the  bottom  spit  in  the  trench, 
then  fill  up  this  trench  with  the  top 
apit,  ftc.,  of  the  second,  treating  it  in 
like  manner,  and  so  on.  The  advan- 
tagea  of  thia  plan  of  working  the  soil 
»y  the  good  foil  ia  cetained  at  top,  an 


important  consideration  where  the  sub- 
soil is  poor  or  bad,  the  bottom  soil  is 
enriohed  and  loosened  for  the  penetra- 
tion and  nourishment  of  the  roots,  and 
allowing  them  to  descend  deeper,  they 
are  not  so  liable  to  suffer  from  drought 
\n  summet;  strong  soil  is  rendered  ca- 
pable of  absorbing  more  moisture,  and 
yet  remains  drier  at  the  surface  bv  the 
water  passing  down  nfore  rapidly  to 
the  subsoil,  and  it  ensures  a  thorough 
shifting  of  the  soil."— -Gord.  Chron. 

In  all  trenching,  whether  one,  two, 
or  more  spades  deep,  always,  previous 
to  digging,  put  the  top  of  each  trench 
two  or  three  inches  deep  or  more,  with 
all  weeds  and  other  litter  at  the  bottom 
of  the  open  one,  which  not  only  makes 
clean  digging,  and  increases  the  depth 
of  loose  soil,  but  all  weeds  and  their 
seeds  are  regularly  buried  at  such  a 
depth,  that  the  weeds  themselves  will 
rot,  and  their  seeds  cannot  vegetate. 

TREVIRANIA.    See  Achimenet. 

TKl^yiRANI  A  puichelUi.  Stove 
herbaceous  perennial.  Division.  Light 
rich  soil. 

TREVOA.  Two  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Young  cut- 
tings.   Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

TREWIA  nvdiflora.  Stove  ever- 
green shrub.  Cuttings.  Sandy  loam 
and  peat. 

TRIBULUS.  Eight  species.  Green- 
house and  hardy  trailing  annuals  or 
stove  evergreen  trailers;  the  annuals 
increase  by  seeds,  and  common  soil 
will  suit  them ;  the  evergreens  increase 
by  cuttings  or  seeds,  and  grow  best  in 
loam  and  peat. 

TRICHOCEPHALUS.  Three  spe- 
cies. Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs. 
Young  cuttings.     Sandy  peat. 

TRICHOCLADUS  erinihu.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrub.  Young  cut* 
tings.    Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

TRICHOMANES.  Two  species. 
Ferns.  Hardy  and  stove  herbaceous 
perennials.  IMvision  or  seeds.  Loam 
and  peat. 

TRICHONEMA.  Sixteen  species. 
Green-house,  hardy  and  haIP>hardy 
bulbous  perennials.  Offsets.  Sandy 
loam  and  peat. 

TRICUOPETALUM  graciU,  Halfl 
hardy  herbaceous  perennial.  Diyision. 
Light  rich  soil. 

TRICHOPILIA  tortilU.  Stove 
epiphyte.  Division.  Wood  with  a  lit- 
tle moss  on  the  roots. 
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TRICHOSANTHES  an^iui.  Snake 
Goard.  Frame  trailiog  annual.  Seeds. 
Common  soil. 

TRICHOSTEMA.  Two  species. 
Hardy  annuals.    Seeds.-  Common  soil. 

TRICORYNE.  Three  species. 
Greenhouse  herbaceous  perennials,  ex- 
cept T.  timpUx,  a  green-nouse  biennial 
increased  by  seeds,  the  other  two  by 
division ;  a  light  rich  soil  sOits  them  all. 

TRIDENTIA.  Seten  species.  Sto?e 
evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings.  Sandy 
loam  and  brick  rubbish. 

TRIENTALIS.  Two  species.  Hardy 
herbaceous  perennials.  Division  or 
seeds.    Light  rich  soil. 

TRIFOLIUM.  TrefoU  or  Clover. 
One  hundred  and  two  species.  All 
hardy,  chiefly  annuals,  some  herba- 
ceous perenuals,  and  a  few  deciduoos, 
herbaceous,  •  and  annual  trailers.  Di- 
Tision  or  seeds.    Common  soil. 

TRIGONIDIUM.  Four  species. 
Stove  orchids.    Division.   Fibrous  peat. 

TRIGUERA  ambroiiaea.  Hardy  an- 
nual.   Seeds.    Common  soil. 

TRILLIUM.  Fifteen  species.  Hardy 
tuberous-rooted  pereAniaU.  Division 
or  seeds.    Peaty  soil. 

M.  F.  Otto  observes,  that— ^<  Seven 
speoiee  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens, 
namely:  Trillium  teaiU;  7.  erfthro- 
carpum;  T,putilium;  T.cernMumi  T, 
er§ctum$  T,pindulum;  and  T.gramdi' 
ftontm.  Their  cultivatioq  is  very  sim- 
ple. They  grow  fireelv  in  the  open  air 
without  covering,  in  sliady  places,  and 
in  a  mixture  composed  of  marah  or 
heath  soil,  mixed  with  river  sand.  They 
bloom  abundantly  every  year,  in  April 
and  May,  and  are  a  great  ornament  to 
our  gardens}  the  tuberous  roots  spread 
rapidly  by  the  forauition  of  lateral  eyet, 
■o  that  sher  tome  years,  if  the  1>lants 
have  not  been  removed,  they  will  form 
large  handsome  bushes*  The  seeds 
ripen  in  August,  and  if  sown  imme- 
diately, they  will  come  up  the  following 
year.  Thev  may  be  sown  either  in  the 
open  ground,  in  a  shady  peat  border,  or 
in  pots.  The  stronger  seedlings  will 
bloom  in  the  third  season.*'— GordL 
Cknm. 

TRIOPTERIS.  Twospeeieo,  Slove 
evergreen  twiners.  Ripe  cnttings. 
Loam  and  peat. 

TRIPHiENIA  prontifto.  Yellow  Un- 
derwing  Moth.  Mr.  Cnrtis  nays  that 
*(  its  caterpillar  is  hatched  in  July  or 
August,  and  if  the  egg  has  been  depo- 


sited in  a  cabbage  or  caoliAower,  the 
young  larva  immediately  eats  its  way  to 
the  centre,  on  which  it  feeds  till  it  is 
full  grown,  when  it  is  about  two  tnckoo 
loog»  greenish  or  brownish  green  in 
colour,  with  two  rows  of  bl|^  spots 
on  the  back.  During  the  winter,  it  lien 
beneath  atones  or  clods  of  earth,  aod  im 
April  or  May  it  descends  n  few  inehee 
below  the  surface,  where  it  changes  to 
a  reddish  pops,  from  which,  the  perfect 
moth  emerges  in  June  or  July.  The 
moth  varies  in  sixe  from  two  to  two  nod 
a  half  inches:  the  upper  wings  are 
brownish  or  nrayish,  with  an  indistinct 
kidney-shaped  spot  near  the  centre; 
the  lower  wings  are  bright  yellow,  with 
a  narrow  black  band.  The  moth  Tariee 
considerably  in  its  colour  and  rnnrkingn, 
scarcely  two  individuals  ever  being  ex*- 
actly  alike.  The  caterpillar,  though  it 
most  frequently  is  found  on  the  cabbage 
or  cauliflower,  Tet  sonetimee  does  ooa- 
siderablo  mischief  to  celery,  and  even 
the  young  leavee  and  flower-boda  of 
auriculas,,  primroses,  and  violets  are 
destroyed  by  it.  The  only  remedj  we 
can  suggest  is  to  search  lor  and  d satin/ 
them." — Qard,  Ckrim, 

TRIPH^SI A  trifoliata.  Green-honae 
evergreen  shrub.  Ripe  cnttinga.  Tmrtj 
loam  and  peat. 

TRIPTILION.  Two  speoiee.  Hnidy 
annuals.    Seeds.    Common  soil. 

TRISTANIA.  Eight  species.  Green- 
house  evergreen  trees  and  ahrnba.  Half 
ripe  cuttings.     Loam,  peat,  and  sand. 

T^ITELEIA.  Three  specina.  Bali- 
hardy  bulboaa  perennials.  Ollseta  or 
seeds.    Peat,  loam,  and  sand. 

TRITOMA.  Four  speeiea.  Hardy 
or  half-hard^  herbaceous  perennials. 
Suckers.    Light  rich  soil. 

TROCHETIA  grtrnd^fian.  Stove 
evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings.  Rich  liglM 
loam. 

TROCHOCARPA  knarima,  Green- 
hoHse  evergreen  shrub.  Cottingn.  Sandy 
peat  and  turfy  soil. 

TROLLIUS.  Globe  Flower.  Seven 
species.  Hardy  herbeceona  perennials. 
Division  or  seeds.    Light  moiet  noil. 

TROMOTRICHE.  Fif«  spades. 
Stove  evergreen  shmba.  Cuttings. 
Sandy  loan  and  brick  rubbish. 

TROPJEOLUM^  Nssluniain.  Four- 
teen species;  Qrnen-hoosn  hardy  and 
halPhardy  annuals,  and  eieigieu 
twiners.  T,  braekfctrat  and  7.  Inls- 
ronm  are  halPhardy  tuberouo-rootsrf 
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perennials.  The  green-hoase  and  hel^ 
Mrdy  apeciet  increaae  bj  cvttiDga,  and 
require  a  light  rich  toil.  The  annaala, 
aeeda  only,  and  common  aoil.  The 
taberoa»-rooted,  cuttings,  loam,  and 
peat.  Some  of  the  species  require  par* 
ticnlar  treatment,  as  follows  i— 

T.  trUolorvm.'^Mr.  Falconer,  gar- 
dener to  A.  Palmer,  Esq.,  of  Chemm, 
enters  fiitlj  into  its  culttvation.  He 
says  thmt-^<  the  toil  best  suited  to  it  is 
a  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand,  with 
a  small  portion  of  soot;  this  mixture  to 
be  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun 
from  May  until  time  to  planrthe  tubers. 
About  the  latter  end  of  June,  or  as  soon 
as  the  decay  of  the  stem  and  ripening 
of  the  seed  ahow  that  the  circulation  of 
the  sap  has  ceased,  turn  out  (he  tubers 
fitnn  the  pots,  and  baring  carefhlly  re- 
moved the  soil,  put  the  tubers  in  flower 
pans  upon  a  shelf  in  a  dry  room.  About 
the  beginning  of  September  they  pro- 
duce their  new  stems;  let  them  remain 
vntil  they  have  lengthened  fVom  twelte 
to  fifteen  inches.  Ha  vine  well  drained 
a  Ho,  12  pot,  611  it  up  with  the  compost 
to  within  four  inches  of  the  top,  then 
place  the  tuber  in  the  centre  of  tne  pot, 
and  coil  the  stem  or  stems  around,  care- 
fully filling  up  with  the  compost  until 
about  two  inches  of  the  stem  are  left 
abo^e  the  soil.  After  potting,  place  the 
pots  on  a  stsge  out  of  doors,  there  to 
remain  till  the  middle  pf  October,  they 
are  then  removed  to  the  front  of  a  cool 
green-house,  exposed  to  as  much  light 
and  air  as  can  be  given  to  them.  With 
respect  to  watering,  keep  them  rather 
moiat  than  otherwise:  when  out  of  doors 
they  are  freely  exposed  to  rain.  The 
early  flower-buds  should  be  picked  oflT 
until  the  space  allotted  is  covered,  the 
object  being  to  have  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  bloom  at  one  time.  When  ne- 
cessary, in  their  early  growth,  they  may 
be  stopped  to  give  a  supply  of  laterals. 
At  all  times  ihey  should  have  plenty  of 
air  and  light,  more  especially  after  they 
show  their  flower-buds,  for  the  joints 
will  be  shorter,  and  consequently  the 
flowers  more  close  together.  When  in 
bloom,  care  must  be  taken  to  shade 
from  the  midday  sun,  which  will  pro- 
long their  season  of  plenty:  take  ofi* 
the  weak  laterals  that  are  not  likely  to 
flower,  where  about  two  inches  long ; 
if  with  a  heel  so  much  ^e  better.  Any 
time  from  February  till  May  fill  the  pot 
half  full  of  crocks,  then  with  a  mixture 


of  peat  and  sand,  till  within  two  inches 
of  the  top,  fill  up  with  silver  sand,  and 
water  with  a  fine  rose  to  settle  it.  Then 
dibble  in  the  cuttings  all  round,  within 
one  inch  of  the  rim,  leaving  about  half 
an  inch  of' the  cutting  above  the  sand. 
Place  the  pot  on  a  shelf  in  the  f)ront  of 
the  green-house,  keep  the  sand  con- 
stanUy  moist,  taking  care  that  the  cut- 
tings are  always  erect.  In  the  course 
of  two  months  many  of  them  will  throw 
up  shoots  from  under  the  sand.  The 
pot  should  then  be  removed  to  a  shady 
situation  out  of  doors.  When  the  stems 
decay,  do  not  disturb  the  sand,  but 
water  sparingly.  In  October  let  them 
be  placed  in  the  green-house,  when  all 
that  have  made  small,  tubers  will  grow. 
It  is  from  these-plants  the  b^st  cuttings 
are  obtained  in  the  spring.  '  III  the  fol- 
lowing May,  turn  the  whole  ball  out  of 
the  pot,  in  a  warm  situation  in  the  open 
ground.  After  they  have  finished  their 
growth,  take  them  up  and  sift  the  ball 
Uirough  a  fine  sieve,  carefully  picking 
out  the  tubers.  They  are  then  treated 
in  all  respects  as  the  older  tubers,  and 
will  make  fine  flowering  plants  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  The  seeds  before  sow- 
ing should  be  soaked  in  milk  and  water 
twenty-four  hours,  and  (he  outer  shell 
carefully  removed ;  they  will  under  this 
treatment  grow  much  sooner  and  with 
greater  certainty.  They  should  remain 
in  the  seed  pot  until  after  they  have 
formed  a  tuber.  A  small  stick  can  be 
placed  affainst  each  plant,  to  which  it 
will  climb,  and  H  serves  to  indicate  the 
place  of  the -tuber  when  the  stem  is 
dead.  Many  seeds  will  remain  twelve 
months  befere  vegetating."  — •  Gard. 
Ckron. 

T*  moritzianum  requires  very  similar 
treatment.  Dr.  Lindley  directs  that 
— **  After  this  plant  has  bloomed,  water 
should  be  gradually  withheld  froni  it, 
and  the  pot  containing  the  tubers  should 
be  stored  away  in  some  dry  situation, 
until  the  season  for  starting  it  into 
growth  returns.  The  tubers  should  then 
be  repotted  and  placed  in  a  gentle  heat.*' 
^Qard.  Ckron. 

T.  majug  is  the  Nasturtium  of  our 
gardens.  "The  flowers  and  young 
leaves  are  frequently  eaten  in  salads; 
they  have  a  warm  taste,  like  the  com- 
mon Cress,  hence  the  name  of  Ncutur" 
titan.  The  flowei^  are  also  used  as  a 
garnish  to  dishes.  The  berries  are 
gathered  green  and  pickled,  in  which 
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«tate,  th«y  form  an  excellent  tnbstiiate  Utter  cnltirates  the  Piedmoot  Tnfle, 


for  capers. 

"  It  thonld  be  planted  on  a  warm 
border  in  April,  having  soaked  the  seed 
in  warm  water  for  twelve  hours.  The 
usual  mode  of  planting,  is  in  hills  three 
feet  apart  eacn  way,  four  seeds  in  a 
hill ;  two  strong  plants  are  suflScient  to 
remain ;  when  thej  commence  running, 
place  brush  around  them  to  climb  on. 
When  the  berries  attain  full  growth, 
but  whilst  yet  tender,  they  are  plucked 
with  the  foot  stalk  attached,  and  pre- 
served in  vinegar."— Aura/  Register. 

TROWEL.  This  implement,  made  of 
iron  from  twelve  to  six  inches  long  in 
the  plate,  and  half  as  broad,  hollowed 
like  a  scoop,  and  fixed  on  a  efaort  handle 
to  hold  with  one  hand,  is  convenient  in 
removing  small  plants,  with  a  ball  or 
lump  of  earth  about  their  roots,  lifting 
bulbous  flower  roots  after  the  flowering 
ie  past  in  summer;  planting  bulbs  in 
patches  or  little  dumps  about  the  bor- 
ders, as  also  for  digging  small  patches 
in  the  borders,  for  sowing  hardy  annual 
flower  seeds;  likewise  for  filling  mould 
into  small  pots,  stirring  the  surface  of 
the  earth  in  pots,  and  fresh  earthing 
them  when  necessary.  And  such  a 
trowel  is  likewise  very  convenient  for 
pointing  over  or  stirring  the  ground  be- 
tween rows  of  small  close-placed  plants 
io  beds  or  borders ;  are  made  between 
about  twelve  inches  long  in  the  plate, 
and  six  broad,  narrowing  gradually  to 
the  bottom,  the  other  six  or  eight  inches 
in  the  plate,  and  four  inches  broad, 
narrowing  considerably  towards  the  bot- 
tom, to  introduce  between  small  plants. 

TROXIMON.  Two  species.  Hardy 
herbaceous  perennials.  Division.  Com- 
mon soil. 

TRUE  PARSLEY.  Apittm  Petroso- 
Uniim. 


and  his  process  is  this : — He  either  em- 
ploys the  soil  where  the  tniffle  is  fooad, 
or  he  prepares  an  artificial  soil  of  sevea 
parts  good  garden    earth;    two,  wdl 
pulverized  clayey  soil ;  and  one,  oak 
sawdust — intimately  mixed.      Decayed 
oak  or  beech  leaves  would  be  better 
probably  than  the  wwdast.     If  the  na- 
tural soil  waeused,  he  trenched  it  two 
feet,  reihoving  all  the  large  stones,  and 
adding  oak  sawdust,  if  oeceesary,  and 
about  one-tenth  of  powdered  snail  shells, 
if  the  soil  was  too  stiflT. 

**  Choosing  an  aspect  rather  exposed 
to  the  north  than  the  south,  where  no 
reflected  rays  could  ftll  upon  it,  with 
every  precaution  to  insure  its  being 
thoroughly  soaked  witfi  pure  rain-water, 
and  after  waiting  a  day  or  two  till  it 
was  in  a  proper  state  of  moisture,  he 
made  rows  half  a  foot  deep,  and  in 
these,  at  six  inches  distance,  he  placed 
good  and  sound  truffles,  each  or  them 
being  surrounded  with  two  or  three 
handfiils  of  oak  sawdust,  taking  care  to 
mark  the  rows  accurately.  Ridges  were 


then  made  over  each  row,  to  prevent 
the  truffles  being  injured  by  too  abuad- 
ant  moisture.  The  bed  was  then  left 
till  the  following  autumn,  with  nooUier 
precaution  than,  in  dry  weather,  to  take 
care  that  it  did  not  become  too  dry. 
The  result,  we  are  informed,  vras  an 
abundant  harvest,  every  year,  from  Oc- 
tober to  January.'* — ckrd,  Chr<m. 

Bradley,  writing,  in  1736,  of  the  cohi- 
vation  of  the  truffle  in  England,  says 
that— 

«  The  truffle  may  be  easily  cultivated 
where  there  are  woods  or  coppices  of 
oak  or  basel,  and  where  the  soil  is  not 
too  stiff,  or  inclining  to  chalk.  The  soil 
where  they  are  most  found  is  a  reddish 
sandy  loam ;  this  will  then  be  the  beet 
for  our  purpose,  especially  if  it  has  lain 

~  thes 


TRUE  SERVICE.    Pyrus  SoHms. 

TRUFFLE.  Tuber  magnaJtuniy  Pied- :  long  uncultivated.  Wlien  we  are 
montese  Truffle ;  T.  Borehii,  Italy ;  T.  |  provided  with  the  proper  soil,  we 
fHOScfuUvm,  Musk  Truffle,  near  Bath ;  {  be  sure  to  let  it  lie  undisturbed  till  we 
T.  cibariwn.  Common  Truffle,  England,  are  ready  to  plant,  which  will  be  in  the 
But  besides  the  tubers  there  are  other '  months  of  October,  November,  and  De- 
edible  fungi  known  as  truffles,  viz.,  Hy- 1  cember,  if  the  weather  be  open  ;  for 
drebolUes  tulasnei,  Spye  Park,  Wilts  ;   then  the  truffles  are  to  be  found  in  their 


full  ripeness,  and  then,  likewise,  one 
ma^  find  them  in  a  state  of  potrefoctioa. 


Melagcnaster  Broomeianus,  Red  Truf- 
fle, near  Bath. 

These  edible  fungi  have  not  yet  been  ,  which  is  the  time  when  the  seeds  are 
cultivated  in  England,  though  the  Prus-,  prepared  for  vegetation.  It  is  in  the 
siaos  have  succeeded  in  maaing  them.a  last  state  that  one  ought  to  gather  treF> 
garden  tenant,  and  Comte  de  Borch  has  :  fles  for  planting,  or  at  leest  they  shooM 
been  equally  successful  in  Italy.    The  \  be  in  perfect  ripeoees. 
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<<The  proper  toil,  aod  these  rotten 
truffles,  beioff  found,  we  may  begin  oar 
work  ms  followt :— Open  a  spot  of 
groQod,  of  a  convenient  space,  and 
take  out  the  earth  aboot  eight  inched 
deep,  and  screen  it,  that  it  may  be  as 
fine  as  possible ;  then  lay  about  two  or 
three  inches  thick  of  this  fine  earth  at 
the  bottom  of  the  trench  or  open  ground, 
and  upon  it  lay  some  of  tne  overripe 
truffles,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  distance 
from  one  another;  and,  as  soon  as  pos- 
nble,  prepare  a  thin  mud,  made  or  the 
screened  earth  and  water,  well  stirred 
and  mixed  together,  and  pour  it  on  the 
truffles  till  the  open  ground  is  quite 
^)led  up.  By  this  means,  in  a  few  hours, 
me  ground  will  be  as  closely  settled 
about  the  truffles  as  if  it  had  never  been 
dag  or  disturbed  at  jail,  and  you  may 
expect  a  good  crop  in  due  time.  You 
must,  however,  take  care  to  choose 
your  spots  of  ground  in  woods  or  cop- 
pices, or  such  places  as  are  shaded  with 
trees.  Their  favorite  tree  is  the  osk,  or 
the  ilex  or  evergreen  oak,  as  the  elm  is 
the  fiivourite  of  the  Morille. 

**  Notwithstanding  these  statements, 
it  is  quite  certain  that,  at  present,  the 
art  of  cultivating  the  truffle  is  not  known 
in  England;  and  it  will  remain  unknown, 
probably,  until  we  have  discovered  how 
its  spawn  can  be  prepared,  as  for  culti- 
Tating  the  mushroom." — Card,  Chron, 

Mr.  Gower  says  he  recommended  an 
old  trofflerhunter  «  to  bury,  at  the  pro- 
per depth,  some  of  his  truffles  that  were 
io  a  state  of  decay  and  unfit  for  the 
table,  under  one  of  the  unproductive 
trees  sufficient  in  stature  and  in  umbra- 
geous development.  At  the  beginning 
of  next  winter,  when  his  visit. was  re- 

Eeated,  he  sought  for  Mr.  6.,.  and  told 
im,  with  great  satisfaction,  that  the 
scheme  hsd  answered ;  for  he  had  found 
two  or  Jhree  pounds  of  excellent  truffles 
beneath  the  hitherto  .barren  tree.  By 
following  this  example,  proprietors  of 
trees  adapted  to  truffles,  and  where  the 
proper  trees  have  been  planted,  may,  in 
a  short  period,  do  that  which  a  lapse  of 
years,  unassisted,  would  not  effect. 

**  Of  all  trees  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  is 
tba  roost  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the 
truffle." — Oard,  Chron, 

TRUMPET  FLOWER.    Bignonia. 

TRUSS  is  the  florist's  name  for  what 
botanists  call  an  umbel  of  flowers,  a  dis- 
tinctive title  for  that  mode  of  inflores- 
cence where  several  flowers  have  their 


stalks  united  at  one  common  centre, 
and  thus  spring  from  the  root  or  branch 
on  one  stem,  as  in  the  auricula,  polyan- 
thus, and  cowslip.    See  Pip. 

TUBE  FLOWER.  Ckrodendron  $1^ 
phonanthvs, 

TUBER  dbariwn,  the  well  known 
truffle.  It  grows  under  ground,  in  light 
dry  soils. 

TUBEROSE.  Polyanthei  tvberma. 
Dr.  Lindley  says  that, — 

**  To  flower  the  tuberose  in  the  open 
air  the  bulbs  should  be  started  in  a 
moderatelv  warm  frame,  and  planted 
out  -towards  the  end  of  May,  in  a  sunny 
sheltered  border.  The^bottom  of  the 
border  should  consist  principally  of  well 
decomposed  manure,  and  should  be 
covered,  to  th^  depth  of  six  inches,  with 
light  sandy  loam,  in  which  the  bulbs 
should,  be  planted.  Success,  in  this 
case,  will  depend  greatly  upon  the  sea- 
son, and  upon  having  good  bulbs,  which 
should  be  planted  just  as  they  are  re- 
ceived. When  grown  in  pots  the  same 
soil  should  be  used,  the  plants  should  be 
kept  near  the  fflass,  and  they  should  re- 
ceive a  liberal  supply  of  water  when 
growing." — Oard.  Chron. 

TVCKERMAmAinaritima.  Hardy 
herbaceous  perennial.  Division.  Sandy 
loam. 

TULBA6HIA.  Five  species.  Green- 
house bulbous  perennials.  Offsets  or 
seeds.    Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

TULIPA.  Twenty-four  species. 
Hardy  bulbous  perennials.  Offsets.  Rich 
loam  and  sand. 

TULIP.  Tuiipa  Qttneriane.  From 
this  species  are  descended  our  innume- 
rable garden  varieties.  Of  these  4t  is 
needlesa  to  do  more  than  offer  a  selec- 
tion ;  and  the  most  judgmatical  is  the 
following,  by  Mr.  Sfater,  florist,  of  Chel- 
tenham Hill,  near  Manchester. 

The  first  class  contains  all  that  are 
worthy  of  a  pi  ace  in  any  stand  of  twelve 
or  twenty-four  varieties,  and  possess 
every  requisite  of  a  fine  tulip.  In  the 
second  the  varieties  have  either  fine 
forms,  but  tinged  stamens,  or  else  have 
rather  long  cup*  and  pure  bottoms  and 
stamen.  Those  in  the  third  class  are 
such  as  deserve  a  place  in  any  coUeo- 
tion,  but  are  not  calculated  for  a  south- 
em  stage. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

Rote.  —  Aglaia;  Amelia;  Bacchus, 
alioM  Atlas,  and  Rope  Baccu ;  Carnusr 
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d«  Craiz ;  Catalina,  alia$  Poncetu  tre« 
BUno,  and  Cerise  Blanche;  Cerise  ^ 
belle  forme;  Onlatea  (Slater's);  Tri* 
omphe  Rojale,  alias  Heroine,  La  Belle 
Nannette,  and  La  Cberie;  Madame  Ves- 
tris,  alias  Clarke's  Clio,  and'Gotdharo's 
Princess  Sophia  oroioucester;  Ponceau 
tres  blanc  (Dutch) ;  Queen  of  Heart* 
(Franklin's);  Rose  Brillant. 

£yMofii«JM.^Anacreon  (Slater's);  Bi- 
jou des  Amateurs;  Byzantium  (Lao- 
renoe's);  Ckmarine;  Eveqoe  d'Amboise; 
Holmes'  King;  Invincible  (Franklin's); 
Mentor,  oHaa  Reine  de  Sheba ;  Masa- 
dora ;  Pandora ;  Roi  de  Siam>  alias  Aca- 
pnleo ;  Salvator  Rosa ;  Violet  Cook  ; 
Violet  Sovereign ;  Violet  Quarto,  alias 
Violet  Alexander;  Violet  Bmn;  Zenobia 
(Slater's). 

J3t;rarr«s.— CaUialqoe  (Old  Dutch); 
Charbonnier ;  Carion  (Slater's) ;  Duke 
of  Hamilton  (Slater's) ;  Fabins  (Lau- 
rence's) ;  Glencoe ;  lago  (Laurence's) ; 
Maroellns ;  Napoleon  (Walker's) ;  Poly- 
phemus, alias  Goldham's  Albion,  Ulys- 
ses, and  Nourri  Effendi. 

SECOITD  CLA88. 

jRo«es.— Brulante  Eclatanie;  Catha- 
rine; Cerise  Royal, oiicM  Mantes u  Ducal, 
Ponceau  fiirilliant,  and  Moore's  Rose ; 
Elizabeth  Jeffries ;  Lady  Crewe ;  Lady 
Middleton ;  Lac ;  Man  on ;  Mason's  Ma- 
tilda, alias  Strong's  French  Rose ;  Pre- 
tiosa,  alias  Thunderbofi ;  Queen  Boadi- 
cea ;  Rose  Camuse. 

ByblomsTis, — Ambassador,  alias  Adas 
and  Rose  Baccu ;  Bailleu  van  Menvedc ; 
Bienfkit  Incompanibje ;  Beauty  (Buck- 
ley's); Buckley's  No.  46;  Cleopatra; 
Comte  de  Provence ;  David,  alias  David 
Pourpre ;  Davy's  Queen  Charlotte ;  Due 
de  Bourdeauz ;  General  Bameveld ;  Im- 

Fteratriz  Florum;  Incomparable  Daphne; 
ncomparable,  (Rowbottom's,  lUias 
Haiffh's;)  Lancashire  Hero  (Buckleys); 
Lord  Denbigh;  Lord  of  the  Isle  (Sla- 
ter's) ;  Lewold ;  Louis  XVI. ;  Ne  plus 
Ultra;  Prince  Elie;  Queen  Victoria 
(WUmer's);  Rubens ;  Sir  E.  Knatchbull; 
Thalia  (Clarke's);  Violet  Sovereign. 

Bizarrss. — Charles  X.,  alias  Water- 
loo, Bnrtlett's  Platoff,  La  Conquerante, 
Grabel's  Glory,  Royal  Sovereign,  and 
Duke  ofLancaster;  Catsfalqne  Surpasse; 
Carter's  Leopold;  Donzelli,  alias  Wells' 
Lord  Brougham  ;  Leonatus  Posthumus; 
Lord  Milton  ;  Lord  Lilford  ;  Leonardo 
da  Vinci ;  Optimus  (Hutton's),  alias  Sur- 
passe Optimus;  Richard  Cobden  s  3an- 


^io,  aHas  Abercrombie,  Captain  White ; 
Strong's  Admirsl  White,  and  Strong's 
Admiral  Black  ;  Shakspeare,  altos  Gw' 
rick  and  Edmund  Kean  ]  Strong's  King. 

THI&D  CLAM. 

iSosss.-^ Admiral  Kinffsbergen ;  Alei- 
andre  le  Roi;  Camillnsf  Claodiana; 
Comte  deVergennes ;  Ducbees  of  Cla- 
rence ;  Emily ;  Fleur  de  Dane ;  Grai^ 
Roi  de  France;  Incomparable  Hebe, 
alias  Iphigenia  and  Rose  Hebe ;  Lady 
Wilmot;  La  VandyJ^e;  Lavinia  (Clarke's); 
Lilas  en  Cerise;  Maria  (Goldham's); 
Mary  Ann  (Lawrence's) ;  Rose  Mon^, 
Rose  pianca.  Rote  Quarto,  Roae  Prime 
biea  du  Noir,  and  Rose  Uniqae ;  Sarah 
(Lawrence's);  Strong's  Daphne,  very 
like  if  not  the  same  as  La  Vandyke; 
Tbalestrisj  Vesta;.  Walworth,  aUas  Glo- 
ry of  Walworth,  and  Glapbyra. 

JDyMoflunt.  —  Alexander  Magnat, 
alias  Aloon  and  Grand  Marvel ;  Ange- 
lina^ Bagnel,  called  also  Black  Bagnel; 
Baluruc;  Black  Tabbart;  Catbariaa; 
Chef  d'<euvre  ;  Competitor ;  Czarine ; 
Ely's  Queen  Victoria;  Pair  Flora 
(Buckley's);  Glory  (Biick)ey's) ;  Gro- 
ttus ;  Iroperatrice  de  Maroc,  alias  Lady 
of  the  Lake,  and  Valerius  PobJicola ; 
Imperatrice  des  Romaines,  alias  Do- 
chesse  de  Modena;  Incomparable  Pre- 
mier Noble,  alias  Grand  Czidt;  La  belle 
Narene;  La  Mere  Bruin  Incomparable; 
Laurence's  Friend;  Nectar;  Passe 
Reine  d'Egypt;  Patty  (Lawrence's); 
Queen  of  Beauties ;  Queen  Charlotte ; 
Raid's  Sir  John  Moore;  Reine  d'Hon- 
grie;  Reine  des  Tulips;  Roeetus;  Sa- 
perbeen  Noir,  alias  Lyaander  Noir; 
Transparent  Noir;  Washington,  alias 
Rodney;  Violet  k  belle  fbnDe» Violet 
Imperial,  Violet  Pompeuse,  Violet  Roo- 
geatre,  Violet  Triumphant,  and  Violet 
Wallers. 

Bizarres.  —  Bolivar  (Lawrence's) ; 
Carlo  Doici;  Catafalque  Snp^eere; 
Duke  of  Wellington  ;  Emperor  of  Aos- 
tria ;  Jubilee  (Rider's) ;  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  alias  Magnum  Booom,  Trebi* 
sonde,  Demetrius,  and  Franklin's 
Washington;  Osiris;  Prince  Albert 
(Groom's). — Gard,  Chron. 

It  will  be  observed^  that  talips  are 
divided  into  different  classes,  and  as 
the  characteristics  of  these,  as  well  as 
some  other  terms  applicable  to  these 
flowers,  may  not  be  understood  by  all 
readers,  they  are  here  defined. 

Florists  call  tulips  seedlings  uatil  they 
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bare  bloomed ;  afler  this  those  pre* 
served  on  accoant  of  their  good  form 
and  habit,  as  well  as  the  onsets  they 
produce,  are  called  breedert.  After 
some  years  the  petals  of  these  become 
ttriped,  and  thej  are  then  said  to  be 
Woken.  If  the  8tri{)ing  is  good,  they 
are  said  to  have. a  good  strain ^  if  it  be 
inferior,  they  are  described  as  having 
a  bad  ttrain,  A  rectified  tulip  is  syno- 
nymous with  a  tulip  having  a  good  strain. 

A  feathered  tulip  has  a  dark-coloured 
edge  roand^its  petal!,  gradually  becom- 
ing liffhter  on  the  marsin  next  the  cen- 
tre ^f  the  petal;  the  feathering  is  said 
to  be  light,  if  narrow ;  heavy,  if  broad ; 
and  vrreguiar,  if  its  inner  edge  has  a 
broken  outline. 

AJUuned  tulip  is  one  that  has  a  dark- 
pointed  spot,  somewhat  in  shape  like 
the  flame  of  a  candle,  in  the  centre  of 
each  petal. 

Sometimes  a  tulip  is  both  feathered 
znd  flamed, 

A  Bizard  tulip  has  a  yellow  ground, 
and  coloured  marks  on  its  petals. 

A  Byblomen  is  white,  marked  with 
black,  lilac,  or  purple. 

A  Roee  is  white,  with  marks  of  crim- 
son, pink,  or  scarlet. 

Oiaraeteristics  of  Excellence.  —  A 
tolip,  however  coloured,  should  be 
composed  of  six  petals,  three  outer  and 
three  inner,  which  should  be  alternate, 
and  lie  close  to  each  other ;  broad  and 
roand  on  the  top,  quite  smooth,  and  of 
sufficient  width  to  allow  the  edges  to 
lie  over  each  other  when  fully  expand- 
ed. They  should  be  firm  in  texture, 
having  a  slight  swell  towards  the  lower 
part  of  the  midrib  of  the  petal,  which 
will  enable  it  to  retain  its  shape;  this 
in  a  fully  expanded  flower  should  be 
setni-globular,  the  stalk  being  inserted 
*  in  the  pole,  which  should  be  a  little 
depressed.  The  petals  should  t^  level 
on  the  top,  the  inner  three  of  the  same 
height  as  the  outer ;  the  latter  should 
not  be  bent  back,  as  is  the  case  in 
some  flowers.  The  colour  of  the 
ground  should  be  pure  and  rich,  the 
base  of  the  petals  without  stain,  and 
the  yellow  ground  should  possess  the 
same  intensity  of  colour  on  the  outer  as 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  flower.  In  the 
three  principal  classes,  namely,  roses, 
bizards,  and  bybjomens,  the  colours 
should  be  brilliant,  and  well  defined. 
In  Mr.  Groom's  opinion,  the  feathered 
flower  is  most  preferable;  the  feathers 
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should  commence  at  the  bottom  of  each 
petal,  the  deepest  marking  being  on  the 
top,  and  equal  in  every  one.  The 
flamed  flower  should  likewise  possess 
this  feather ;  with  a  rich  beam  up  the 
rib  of  each  petal,  branching  off  on 
either  side,  touching  the  feather,  and  at 
the  same  time  preserving  sufficient  of 
the  ground  colour  to  show  it  to  advan- 
tage. A  flame  without  a  feather,  ia 
general,'  presents  a  star-like  appear- 
ance, which,  though  not  so  correct  as 
the  other,  is  still  beautiful.  The  stem 
should  be  elastic,  neither  too  tall  nor 
short  for  the  size  of  the  flower,  and  auf- 
ficiently  strong  to  keep  itself  erect 
without  support.  The  edge  of  the  petals 
should  be  unbroken,  their  greatest 
width  near  the  top,  which  would  pre- 
vent all  quartering  (a  term  which  in 
reality  means  dividing  in  four),  whereas 
the  tulip  parts  into  six,  and  it  would 
be  better  in  Mr.  Groom^s  opinion  if 
seztalizing,  or  some  more  proper  term 
were  substituted — Gard.  Chron. 

Soil  and  Situation. — The  best  soil  is 
formed  of  good  turfy  loam  from  9  pas- 
ture. Some  very  old  cow-dung,  say 
two  years  old,  and  road  scrapings,  in 
the  proportions  of  three  or  four  barrow- 
fuls  of  the  loam  to  one  of  the  others. 
The  best  aspect  is  south-west;  the  beds 
should  be  upon  ad  open  space,  eight 
yards  at  least  from  any  wall,  to  avoid 
the  reflection  of  the  sun.  The  soil 
should  be  free  from  manure,  rich^  and 
rendered  light  by  well  working  it.— 
Gard.  Chron. 

Propagation. — By  Seed. — An  excel- 
lent French  authority  gives  these  direc- 
tions : — (<  When  the  ripeness  of  the 
tulip  seed,  where  the  flower  has  bloom- 
ed in  a  full  exposure,  is  indicated  by 
the  opening  of  the  capsule,  it  is  cut  on 
a  few  inches  below  the  head,  and  placed 
in  a  very  dry  situation,  in  order  to  in- 
sure its  perfect  maturity.  This  being 
accompliohed,  the  seeds  are  taken  out, 
and  should  be  sown,  about  the  middle  of 
October,in  abedofwell  prepared  earth, 
which  has  been  passed  through  a  coarse 
sieve,  and  covered  about  the  eighth  of 
an  inch  in  depth  with  soil  of  a  fine  and 
light  texture,  which  will  allow  the  free 
vegetation  of  the  seeds  without  in- 
crusting  or  becoming  hard.  The  beds 
must  be  protected  from  sharp  frosts  by 
covering  them  with  leaves  or  with  mats, 
and  likewise  kept  perfectly  free  from 
weeds.    If  these  necessary  precautions 
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are  attended  to,  the  tolips  will  come*  account  of  their  different  beigfata,ctDed 
up  towards  the  end  of  February.    From    first  row,  second   row,  third  row,  or 
the  size  of  a  small  pea  in  the  first  year, 
the    roots  will   increase   considerably 
during  the  two  following  seasons,  and 


fourth  row  flowers;  the  first  row  beiag 

nearest  the  sides,  and  the  fourth  row 

being  in  the  middle ;  of  course,  both 

each  time  when  the    leaves  fade,  I  \  sides  being  alike.    There  are  but  four 

spread  over  my  seedlings  about  an  inch   heights  recognised.    Although  we  have 


in  thickness  of  similarly  prepared  soil 
to  that  with  which  the  seed  was  cover- 
ed,  being  satisfied,  that  from  the  loss  of 
time  and  the  greater  extent  of  land  they 
will  occupy  by  taking  them  up  in  the 
second  year  and  repenting  them,  it  is 
the  better  plan  to  allow  them  to  remain 
till  they  have  made  their  third  growth. 

**  I  do  not  take  up  mine  until  that 
time,  and  in  a  few  days  afterwards  I 
replant  them  about  two  or  three  inches 
in  depth,  and  about  three  inches  apart 
from  each  other,  in  a  well  prepared 
bed.  Lastly,  in  every  succeeding 
year,  I  set  them  in  fresh  soil,  being 


said  a  bed  should  consist  of  seven  rows, 
to  make  the  matter  plain  to  those  who 
have  not  grown  a  bed  of  tnlipe,  erery 
seven  which  cross  the  bed  is  called  a 
row ;  and  among  tnljp  growers,  wher- 
ever  they  speak  of  a  row,  they  mean 
the  row  of  seven  which  croesee  a  bed, 
all  these  sevens  being  nrumbered  from 
1  to  50,  as  distinct  rows,  or  op  to  the 
full  number,  whatever  it  may  be.  Tu- 
lips should  be  always  planted  siji  inches 
apart  every  way,  consequently  a  bed  of 
twenty-five  feet  would  take  fifty  rows 
of  seven  each.  The  tulips  required  will 
be  50  fourth-row  flowers,  100  third  row, 


convinced  that  they  attain   their  full    (there  being  two  rows  alike  of  the  other 


size  much  sooner  when  treated  in  this 
manner,  especially  if  sand  has  been 
mixed  with  it,  or  lime  rubbish,  which 
has  been  enriched  with  good  rotten 
manure  or  vegetable  soil."— Gard. 
Chron. 

By  Qff'teta, — The  same  practical  hor- 
ticulturist observes,  that-— 

"  The  side  bulbs  always  reproduce 
flowers  identically  with  those  from  | 
which  they  derived  their  origin.  Their 
period  of  blooming  varies  according  to 
their  size;  it  occasionally  happens  in 
the  first  year,  but  sometimes  it  is  six  6r 
seven  years  before  they  flower.  During 
August  the  bed  must  be  prepared  for 
their  inception  ;  and  in  September  they 
must  be  planted  from  two  to  four  inches 
apart,  according  to  their  size.  Should 
their  planting  be  deferred  tilKNovem- 
ber,  it  is  very  possible  that  many  of  the 
smaller  ones  will  shrivel  and  perish. 
When  they  are  put  into  the  ground  or 
taken  up,  the  same  system  is  fdUowed 
as  in  the  main  collection,  so  that  all 
mistakes  may  be  avoided,  and  by  that 
means  the  amateur  will  be  able  to  re- 
place any  bulbs  which  by  accident  or 
otherwise  he  may  have  lost  in  his  choice 
or  best  beds." — Card.  Chron, 

Planting  in  Beds. — On  this  part  of 
their  culture  the  best  practical  informa- 
tion is  given  by  Mr.  Glenny.  He  says — 

**  A  bed  properly  arranged  consists 
of  seven  long  rows,  of  which  the  tallest 


heights)  100  second  row,  and  100  first; 
and  each  of  these  ought  to  comprise, 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  one-third  of  each 
class. 

*<  There  should  be  a  few  orer  of  each 
to  guard  against  accident.  The  parties 
who  supply  the  tulips  should  not  only 
send  the  names  attached  to  each,  but 
their  classes  also. 

*'  Mark  a  space  twenty-fire  leet  long 
and  four  feet  broad,  and  lying  as  near 
as  may  be  convenient  north  aod  south. 
Dig  this  clean  out  to  the  depth  of  three 
feet. 

*<  If  the  soil  at  the  bottom  is  soor  or 
wet,  make  a  drain  from  the  bottooi  to 
the  nearest  place  at  which  the  water 
can  escape  ;  this  drain  should  be  made 
by  cutting  a  trench  even  with  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bed  all  the  waj  to  the  pro- 
posed outlet,  half  fillrag  it  with  large 
stones,  broken  pots,  or  (for  want  of. 
harder  and  more  lasting  substance)  with 
faggot  wood,  and  fill  up  the  trench  with 
i  the  soil  of  the  garden. 

« If  the  bottom  of  the  tulip  bed  should 
be  gravel,  there  will  require  no  artifi- 
cial drainage.  On  the  bottom  of  the 
bed  spread  a  foot  of  the  common  soil 
of  the  garden ;  the  real  depth  of  the 
bed  required  for  the  tulips  is  hut  two 
feet ;  but  in  clearing  away  all  that  might 
prove  noxious,  and  making  the  grouad 
sound  and  sweet,  by  throwing  in  a  foot 
of  good  garden  soil,  an  excellent  bottom 


tulips  should  be  the  middle, and  shorter  i  is  made,  which  will  not  again  have  to 
ones  nearer  the  sides.    Tulips  are,  on  ;  be  disturbed. 
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<*  Ifthe  bottom  be  wet  and  sour,  and 
Toa  hare  drained  it  aa  before  denoted. 
Jet  tbere  be  a  good  six  inches  of  brick 
mbbiah,  or  broken  flower  pots,  or  both, 
pot  at  the  bottom,  tfnd  about  six  inches 
of  the  common  garden  soil  upon  them. 

'*  The  pit  for  the  bed  being  now  pre- 
pared Tor  filling,  spread  drj  cow-dung, 
six  inches  thick,  at  the  bottom;  let  it 
be  trodden  down,  and  throw  maiden 
loam,  as  already  described  as  the  top 
spit  of  a  meadow,  with  the  turf  rotted 
in  it;  fill  up  the  bed  to  eight  inches 
above  the  surface,  drive  down  at  each 
comer  of  the  bed  a  stake,  to  mark  the 
exact  size  the  bed  should  be,  that  is, 
the  two  end  stakes  four  feet  from  each 
other,  and  from  one  end  to  the  other 
twentj-five  feet;  and  let  these  stakes 
stand  exactly  square,  one  foot  above 
the  sarface  of  the  path,  and  perfectly 
level. 

'*1C  YOU  design  to  have  the  sides 
boarded,  which  saves  much  trouble, 
yoar  best  way  is  to  let  the  carpenter 
adjust  the  boards  very  nicely  as  to  level, 
to  let  them  go  down  at  least  six  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  garden  or  path, 
and  stand  eight  inches  above  it;  he  must 
then  provide  a  three-inch  width,  to  fit 
on  and. take  off  at  pleasure,  because  it 
is  of  the  greatest  service  in  planting. 
The  most  simple  way  of  planning  this 
is  with  bolts ;  the  boarding  should  be 
an  inch  thick,  staples  should  be  placed 
both  in  the  fixed  and  in  the  moveable 
board,  bpposite  each  other,  at  proper 
distances. 

'<  The  whole  should  be  covered  from 
heavy  falls  both  of  rain  and  snow  ;  and 
from  the  moment  the  bulbs  are  in  the 
ground,  have  none  but  genial  showers, 
and  not  much  rain  of  any  sort.  We 
woold  never  see  the  bed  dry,  but  should 
be  quite  as  miwilling  to  see  it  too  wet." 
— Gnrd.  and  Pract,  Flor, 

Should  very  severe  frosts  occur  dur- 
ing the  winter,  cover  the  bed  all  over 
a  few  inches  thick  with  sawdust,  which, 
if  dry,  the  frost  never  penetrates.  When 
the  frost  is  over,  take  away  the  sawdust, 
and  sift  a  little  fresh  soil  over  the  sur- 
fiice  of  the  bed. 

SAoJe.— -Tulips  cannot  be  grown  more 
advantageously  than  in  two  beds,  ar- 
ranged and  sheltered  according  to  the 
plan  of  which  the  following  is  an  end 
view.  But  whether  ^rown  in  two  beds 
or  in  one,  highest  in  the  centre,  as  be- 
fore mentioned.    The  edges  of  the  beds 
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should  be  supported  by  deal  planking 
two  inches  thick,  and  painted  green, 
surmounted  by  a  wire  trellis,  thirty 
inches  high,  coloured  similarly,  and 
supporting  arches  of  wire  to  bear  a 
canvas  covering,  when*  shade  is  re- 
quired. These  wire  arches  fit  into 
'  sockets  in  the  upper  rail  of  the  trellis, 
I  and  the  canvas  cover  is  fastened  to 
them  by  strings,  as  in  the  case  of  a  tent 
bedstead. 

The  wire  trellis  will  preserve  the 
plants  from  boisterous  winds  during  all 
periods  of  the  growth,  and  the  whole 
will  be  found  to  be  the  most  efficient 
shelter,  at  a  moderate  expense  that 
combines  elegance  with  utility.  The 
firat  fortnight  of  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber is  the  best  season  for  planting.  A 
hole  should  be  made  with  a  trowel,  not 
with  a  dibble,  a  little  aand  be  placed 
beneath  and  over  each  bulb,  and  a  small 
hillock  marks  on  the  surface  its  place. 

The  only  afler  culture  required  is  a 
frequent  hoeing  of  the  surface  of  the 
bed  ;  and  as  the  flowers  fall,  to  cut  off 
the  seed  pod. 

Taking  up  the  BuUa. — ^This  must  be 
done  as  soon  as  the  leaves,  in  early 
autumn  become  yellow.  Mr.  Glenny 
says*— 

<<  If  yon  have  room  and  convenience, 
put  them  into  boxes,.with  all  their  skins 
and  roots,  and  place  the  drawers  singly 
in  an  airy  dry  covered  place  out  of  the 
sun.  In  a  few  days  they  will  harden, 
the  skins  will  come  off  easy,  and  the 
root  break  away  without  damaging  the 
bulb.  Should  any  in  taking  up  be  found 
with  moist  or  mildewed  skins,  which  ia 
not  unfreqnently  the  case,  they  should 
nevertheless  be  let  alone  a  day  or  two; 
the  removal  of  the  skins,  stalks,  and 
roots  is  accompanied  with  much  less 
risk.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  part  of 
the  top  to  come  away  with  the  roots,  if 
the  latter  is  broken  off  at  the  time  of 
taking  up  in  temporary  boxes  at  first, 
so  that  as  they  are  cleared  of  their 
skins  and  roots,  tbey  may  be  laid  away 
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ia  their  own  drawera  perfectly  clean, 
Mrhtch  is  not  easily  done  if  they  are 
taken  out  to  clean  and  returned  to  the 
same  place,  because  there  will  be  grit 
and  mould  not  easily  got  rid  of.  Tulips 
when  put  away,  should  have  air,  with- 
out heat,  or  much  frost;  an  outhouse  of 
any  kind  is  better  than  a  dwelling-house. 
There  should  be  a  Tacancy  between  all 
the  drawers,  and  the  case  all  round 
should  have  wire  panel  sides,  back  and 
front." — Gard,  and  Pract,  Flor, 

TULIP  TREE.    Liriodendron, 

TUP  A.  Six  species.  Half-hardy 
herbaceous  perennials.  Division  and 
seed.    Light,  rich,  or  peaty  soil. 

TURF  may  be  obtained  either  by 
sowing  grass  seeds,  or  laying  turf  ob- 
tained from  a  common  or  down  ;  and  if 
the  latter  mode  can  he  adopted,  it  is 
the  best,  as  the  turf  is  obtained  at  once, 
and  more  regular  than  can  be  under  the 
best  circumstances  from  seed. 

All  the  preparation  of  the  soil  re- 
quired is  to  dig  it  level,  a  spade  deep, 
provided  the  subsoil  is  open,  otherwise 
to  have  a  good  drainage  effected  (see 
Draining);  to  have  all  large  stones  re- 
moved from  the  surfkc^,  and  to  have  it 
brought  to  a  perfect  level,  by  repeated 
rollings,  and  filling  up  the  hollows 
when  necessary,  as  indicated  by  the 
level.  The  surface  being  then  loosened 
by  raking,  is  ready  for  the  seed  or  turf. 

By  Seed, — *«  Never  use  that  from  a 
haystack,  for  it  will  have  mixed  with  it 
the  seeds  of  weeds ;  but  buy  of  respect* 
able  seedsmen,  as  much  as  you  require. 
For  this  purpose  the  best  are  Poa  pro- 
^tfiMtf,  green  or  spear  grass;  Poa  eom- 
presaor,  blue  grass ;  Anthoxanthvm  odo- 
rattmty  swefet  scented  vernal  grass: — 
either  of  the  above,  mixed  with  a  small 
proportion  of  white  clover,  will  form  a 
permanent  and  pleasing  sward. 

<<  Sow  evenly,  and  rake  well  in,  and 
roll.  When  the  grasses  come  up,  the 
ground  should  be  carefully  gone  over, 
and  cleared  of  all  weeds  and  spurious 
grasses,  as  they  appear.  Strict  atten- 
tion to  this  will  do  much  to  ensure  the 
future  excellence  of  the  lawn.  During 
the  first  season  after  sowing,  the  grass 
may  be  mown  three  or  four  times,  but 
not  in  hot  dry  weather;  and  afterwards, 
the  oftener  it  is  rolled  and  mown  the 
better."  —  Gard,  Chron.  —  Gard,  and 
Prac,  Flor. 

By  Turf. — ^The  season  for  laving  turf 
is  any  time  from  September  till  April 


or  May,  though  it  will  grow  at  a)no«t 
any  time  of  the  year,  even  if  there  is 
occasion  to  lay  it  in  summer,  and  dry 
weather  succeed:  for  although  it  will 
open  at  the  joints,  and  turn  brown,  as 
ir  dead,  yet,  aller  the  first  rain  it  will 
close  again,  and  resume  its  verdure. 

The  turf  for  this  use  is  cut  with  an 
iron  instrument  called  a  turfing  iron, 
observing  to  cut  the  pieces  all  an  equal 
width,  length,  and  thickness— the  pro- 
per size  is  a  foot  wide,  a  yard  long,  and 
about  an  inch  thick;  they  should  be 
first  marked  by  line,  the  proper  width, 
length,  and  depth  with  a  racer  or  rutter. 
Racing  them  first  longwise  a  CM>t  wide, 
then  across  in  yard  lengths ;  then  pro- 
ceed to  cut  them  up,  having  particular 
regard  to  cut  them  level,  and  equal  in 
thickness,  otherwise  it  will  be  ioipossi- 
ble  to  lay  them  level.  As  you  cot,  a 
man  or  boy  should  roll  each  turf  up 
close  and  tight,  the  grass  side  inwards, 
and  pile  them  up  by  tens,  especially  if 
they  are  cut  by  the  hundred.  They  are 
to  be  laid  regular,  turf  and  turf,  unroll- 
ing them  as  you  lay  them,  joining  then 
up  quite  close  edge  to  edge,  making 
good  all  deficiency  of  broken  parts  as 
vou  go  on  ;  and  as  soon  as  laid,  it  sbonld 
be  well  beaten  with  broad  heavy  wood- 
en beaters,  being  flat  pieces  of  elm  or 
oak  plank,  two  inches  thick,  fifteen  or 
eighteen  inches  long,  snd  a  foot  broad, 
having  a  long  handle  fixed  slanting  in 
the  middle  of  the  upper  side  ;  and  with 
these,  beat  the  grass  regularly  all  over, 
and  then  roll  it  well  with  a  heavy  roller, 
observing  the  beating  and  rolling  should 
be  repeated  in  moist  weather. 

**If  very  dry  hot  weather  succeeds, 
so  as  to  occasion  the  turf  to  shrink  and 
open  at  the  joints,  a  good  watering  will 
be  of  much  advantage." — AbercrombU. 

By  Inoctdation. — ^If  turf  is  scarce,  cot 
turves  into  pieces,  about  three  inches 
square,  and  plant  these,  green  side  up, 
pretty  thickly  over  the  space  intended 
for  the  lawn.  Beat  them  down  into  the 
soil,  and  water  freely,  roll  frequently, 
and  water  also  in  dry  weather.  The 
turf  will  soon  be  as  close,  and  the  sward 
as  perfect,  as  if  the  ground  had  been 
entirely  turved. 

TURF  ASHES.    See  A$hn. 

These,  which  are  the  basis  of  charred 
turf,  now  becoming  so  usual  a  manure, 
are,  according  to  M.  Sprengel,  thas 
constituted  :— 

Silica 93.10 
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Alamina 1.35 

Oxide  of  iron 1.73 

'• —  manganese    .    .    .    0.32 

iJRie 0.62 

Magnesia 0.33 

Potash,  combined  with  sulphu- 

ric  acid 0.38 

Common  salt 0.08 

SaJphuric  aeid,  combined  with 

potash  and  lime  ....     1.70 
Phosphoric     acid,    combined 

with  lime  and  magnesia  .  0.39 
TURF  TOOLS  are  the  Racer  or  Rut- 
ietj  for  cutting  the  edges  of  tarf  after  it 
baa  been  laid,  and  for  cutting  the  out- 
lioea  of  the  turves  when  first  obtained. 
It  is  a  thin  sharp  edged  implement, 
somewhat  resembling  a  cheese-cutter, 
fiaed  to  a  handle  about  four  feet  long. 

Fig.  173. 


The  Turfing  Iron  is  for  raising  or 
peeling  off  the  turves  from  the  soil.  It 
pas  an  arrow-headed  flat  blade,  with  an 
angular  handle,  thus  :— 


Fig.  174. 
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A  Turf  or  DaUy  Rake  consists  of  a 
piece  of  thin  plate  iron,  cut  into  teeth, 
with  two  slips  of  ash,  or  other  tough 
wood,  between  which  it  is  firmly  rivet- 
ed to  form  a  back,  and  keep  it  from 
bending.  When  put  together,  the  back 
is  an  inch  and  a  quarter  thick.  The 
wood  is  beveled  to  nothing,  half  an  inch 
above  the  interstices  of  the  teeth,  at 

Fig.  176. 


which  point  the  iron  is  slightly  bent 
longitudinally  to  admit  the  thickness  of 
wood  underneath,  and  give  a  proper 
inclination  to  the  handle.  The  instru- 
ment serves  both  as  a  grass  rake  and  a 
daisy  rake,  and  has  the  advantage  over 
the  daisy  rakes  in  common  use,  of  being 
easier  cleaned,  from  the  wideness  of 
the  interstices  between  the  teeth.—- 
Gard.  Mag. 

T  U  R  N  £  R  A .  Eleven  species. 
Stove  annuals,  biennials,  and  evergreen 
shrubs.  T.  trionifiora  is  «n  herbaceoui 
perennial ;  and  T.  racemosa  a  hardy  an- 
nual. Seeds,  and  the  shrubby  kinda  by 
cuttings.    Rich  soil. 

TURNIP.  Brauica  rapa,  ««The 
turnip  is  a  biennial  plant,  growing 
in  a  wild  state  in  some  parts  of*£ng- 
land,  but  better  knawn  as  an  inha- 
bitant of  the  garden  and  fMm.  There 
are  an  immense  variety:  «to  cultivate 
all  is  not  so  desirable  as  .lo  plant 
such  as  are  the  more  valuable.  Those 
which  we  deem  best  for  family..use  -are 
the  Early  Dutch  and  Red  Top,  for  au- 
tumn and  early  winter  supply.  The 
Yellow  Aberdeen,  Golden  Maltese, 
Ruta  Baga  {or  Swedish),  are  not  so  much 
esteemed  in  the  autumn,  but  remain 
firm  and  solid  until  late  in  the  springs 
(when  most  other  kinds  have  become 
pithy,)  and  are  then  fine.  The  Large 
Globe,  and  Norfolk  Turnip,  and  the 
Ruta  Baga,  are  principally  cultivated 
for  cattle. 

'<  The  main  sowings  of  all  the  kinds 
recommended  for  family  use,  are  made 
in  the  vicinitv  of  Philadelphia  from 
about  the  middle  of  August  to  the  first 
of  September.  If  sown  earlier  they  are 
not  so  tender  and  finely  flavoured)  and 
if  sown  later  do  not  generally  attain 
full  growth.  The  Ruta  Baga,  Globe  and 
Norfolk  require  more  time  to  perfect 
themselves;  sow  therefore  about  a 
month  earlier.  The  more  rapidly  the 
root  is  produced  the  more,  tender  mad 
well  flavoured  it  will  be.  Those  which 
are  intended  for  the  spring  supply  should 
be  topped  yery  closely^  else  when  the 
weather  becomes  mtld,  the  crown  will 
start,  and  the  root  soon  gets  pithy  and 
unfit  for  use. 

**  Spring  sowings  seldom  answer  a 
good  purpose:  the  Early  Dntch  and 
Red  Top  are,  however,  best. 

'*  Should  a  long  continued  drought 
prevail  at  the  time  recommended  for 
^ovviog  in  the  autiimn,some  difficulty 
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may  be  experienced  in  getting  the  seed 
to  vegetate,  (anless  it  be  small  patches 
in  the  garden,  which  can  be  shaded  and 
watered.)  The  only  resource  is,  to 
make  several  sowings  in  fVeshly  dug  or 
ploughed  ground. 

<*  If  the  seed  has  lain  long,  say  two 
or  three  weeks,  without  vegetating, 
should  a  shower  come,  the  safer  plan 
will  be  to  re-plough  or  barrow  the 
ground,  and  make  a  fresh  sowing. 

"  Frequently  the  *  fly»  proves  very 
destructive,  preying  upon  the  young 
plants  when  in  so  early  a  stage  that 
they  can  scarcely  be  seen  without  close 
inspection.  To  counteract  them  it  has 
been  recommended  to  soak  the  seed  in 
sulphur  water — an  ounce  of  sulphur  to 
a  pint  of  water.  A  mixture  of  quick- 
lime, ashes,  and  soot,  sprinkled  over 
them,  is  frequently  effectual. 

«  The  crop  may  be  put  in  either  broad 
cast,  or  in  drills,  raking  the  seed  well 
in.  The  latter  plan  is  the  better,  and 
if  sown  on  very  dry  ground  during  hot 
weather,  it  is  safer  to  roll  the  land  im- 
mediately afterward.  Observe ,  the  land 
cannot  be  too  rich  for  this  crop;  old  sod, 
or  newly  cleared  land,  produces  the 
largest  and  finest  flavoured  roota." — 
Rttral  Register. 

To  obtain  Seed,  some  of  the  most  per- 
fect roots  of  those  which  will  withstand 
the  winter  may  remain  where  grown ; 
or  they  may  be  transplanted  in  February 
or  March. 

The  plants  must  stand  a  foot  apart 
each  way;  be  carefully  freed  of  weeds, 
and  especial  care  taken  to  Keep  away 
birds,  as  they  are  particularly  voracious 
of  the  seed  of  this,  and  of  all  other  spe- 
cies of  brassica.  When  ripe  in  July  or 
August,  the  stalks  are  cut ;  and  when 
perfectly  dry,  the  seed  beaten  out  and 
stored.  No  two  varieties-  must  be  al- 
lowed to  grow  together. 

Jfanures.— -The  best  manure  for  tur- 
nips is  stable  dung ;  and  next  in  their 
order,  guano,  super-phosphate  of  lime, 
soot,  and  salt. 

For  the  injuries  to  which  the  turnip 
is  liable,  see  AthtUia,  Ambury^  and 
Black  Fiy, 

Turnip-cabbage  {Brassica  napo-braS' 
sica),  and  turnip-rooted  cabbage  (B. 
cttulo-rapa).  These  species  of  brassica 
are  but  little  cultivated,  and,  at  most,  a 
Tery  small  quantity  of  each  is  in  request. 
The  bulbs,  for  which  they  are  cultivated, 
must  have  their  thick  outer  skin  re- 


moved, and,  in  odier  respects,  be  treat- 
ed as  turnips  in  preparing  tbem  for 
use. 

Varieties,-^ Of  the  tumip-cabbaffe, 
which  is  so  named  on  accoant  of  the 
round  fleshy  protuberance  that  is  form- 
ed at  the  upper  end  of  the  stem,  there 
are  four  varieties  ;— 

1.  White  turnip-cabbage. 

2.  Purple  turnip-cabbi^e. 

3.  Fringed  turnip-cabbage. 

4.  Dwarf  early  tomip-cabbage. 

Of  the  turnip-rooted  cabbage,  vhicb 
is  distinguished  from  the  abore  by  its 
root  having  the  protoberaoce  near  the 
origin  of  the  stem,  there  are  two  Tarie- 
ties,  the  white  and  the  red. 

Sowing,— They  are  propagated  by 
seed,  which  may  be  sown  br<Hulcaat  or 
in  drills,  at  monthly  intenraJs,  ie  small 
quantities,  from  the  commeDcemeat  of 
April  until  the  end  of  June. 

Plantitig,— The  best  mode  is  to  sow 
thin,  in  drills  two  feet  and  &  half  apart, 
and  allow  the  plants  to  remain  vHtere 
sown,  the  plants  being  thinned  to  a 
similar  distance  apart;  or,  if  sown 
broadcast,  to  allow  them  to  remain  in 
the  seed-bed  until  of  sufficient  sise  to 
be  removed  into  rowS)  at  similar  dis- 
tances, for  production,  rather  than,  as 
is  the  practice  of  some  gardeners,  to 
transplant  them,  when  an  inch  or  two 
in  height,  in  a  shady  border,  in  rows 
three  inches  apart  each  way,  to  be 
thence  removed  as  abore  stated. 

Water  must  be  given  every  night  after 
a  removal  until  the  plant*  are  again 
established;  and  afterwards,  in  dry 
weather,  occaaionally  as  may  appear 
necessary. 

Karth  may  be  drawn  up  to  the  stem 
of  the  turnip-cabbage  as  to  other  species 
of  brassica ;  but  the  bulb  of  the  turnip- 
rooted  must  not  be  covered  with  the 
mould.  For  directions  to  obtain  seed, 
&c.,  see  Brocoliy  Turnip,  &c. 

TURNIP-FLY.    See  Btedk  jF7^. 

TURNSOLE.    Helioiropiw^ 

TURPENTINE.  Silpkiwn  terMntka- 
ceum, 

TURPENTINE  MOTH.  See  Tu- 
trix reiiiutla. 

TURPENTINE  TREE.  Pittadate- 
rebinthus, 

T  U  R  R  £  A.  Five  speciea.  Stova 
evergreen  trees.  Catting*.  Loam,  peat, 
and  aand. 

TUSSILAGO.    Twelve  species. 
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Hardy  or  half-hardy  herbaceooi  peren- 
■ials.     Division.    Common  toil. 

TWAYBLADE.    Littera. 

TWEEDIA.  Two  epecies.  '  Hardy 
decidooas  twiners.  Cuttings  or  seeds. 
Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

TYLOPHORA.  Throe  species. 
Store  evergreen  twiners.  Cuttings. 
Peat  and  loam. 

TYPOGRAPHER  BARif  BEETLE. 
Se«  Bottrichtu. 

TYTONIA  natans.  Stove  aquatic 
annual.  Seeds.  Rich  loamy  soil^  ih 
water. 

ULCER.    See  Canker, 

U  L  E  X .  Furze.  Four  species. 
Hardy  evergpreen  shrubs.  U.  Ettropaa 
is  increased  by  younff  cuttings,  and  all 
by  seeds.    Common  light  soil, 

ULMUS.  Elm.  Thirteen  species 
and  many  varieties.  Hardy  deciduous 
trees.  Layers  or  grafts.  Common  soil. 
(7.  integrtfolia  is  a  stove  evergreen 
tree.  The  Wych  elm  (17.  montana)  is 
also  propsgated  by  seed  ripened  here. 

UMBILICUS.  Four  species.  Hardy 
and  half-hardy  herbaceous  perennials. 
Offsets,  cuttings,  and  seeds.  Loam, 
peat,  and  sand. 

UMBRELLA  TREE.  HHn$cutgul' 
neensU. 

UMBRELLA  WORT.    OtyhafhvM. 

UNCARIA.  Two  species.  Stove 
everffreen  climbers.  Cuttings.  Peat 
and  loam. 

UNDER-GROUND  ONION.  SeePo- 
teUo  Onion, 

UNONA.  Ten  species.  Stove  ever- 
green shrubs j  trees,  and  climbers.  Ripe 
cuttings.    Light  turfy  loam. 

URANIA  gpeciosa.  Stove  herbace- 
ous perennial.  Newly  imported  seeds. 
Turfy  loam  and  peat.  It  requires  to  be 
well  watered. 

URARIA.  Six  species.  Stove  and 
green-house  evei^reen  shrubs,  except 
U.  Utgocephakif  a  stove  herbaceous  pe- 
rennial.' Seeds  or  young  cuttings. 
Loam,  peat,  and  sand. 

UREDO;  See  Barberry  and  Mildew. 

URINE.  See  Dung,  The  urine  of 
all  animals  is  excellent  as  a  manure; 
but  it  must  be  given  only  to  plants 
whilst  growing,  and  in  a  diluted  state. 
One  of  the  most  fertilizing  of  liquid 
manures  is  composed  of  cabbage-leaves, 
and  other  vegetable  refuse,  putrefied  in 
the  urine  from  a  bouse  or  st(|ble,  and 
diluted  with  three  times  its  (quantity  of 
water  when  applied.    If  mixed  with 


bleaching  powder  (chloride  of  Iline), 
there  will  be  no  offensive  smell.  Gyp- 
sum mixed  with  urine,  or  a  little  oil  of 
vitriol  poured  into  it,  adds  to  its  utility 
as  a  manure.    Sulphate  of  iron,  in  the 

Sroportion  of  seven  pounds  to  every 
undred  of  urine,  prevents  the  escape 
of  ammonia  during  putrefaction. 

UROPETALON.  Six  species.  Half- 
hardy  and  green-house  bulbous  peren- 
nials. Offsets  and  seeds.  Loam  and 
lea^mould. 

UTRICULARIA.  Hooded  Milfoil. 
Three  species.  Hardy  aquatic  peren- 
nials.   Division.    Water. 

UVARIA.  Six  species.  Stove  ever- 
green shrubs;  U.  zeylanica,  a  twiner. 
Ripe  cuttings.    Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

UVULARIA.  Six  species.  Hardy 
herbaceous  perennials.  Division.  Light 
sandy  soil. 

VACCINIUM.  Whortleberry.  Thirty- 
two  species  and  some  varieties.  Chiefly 
hardy  deciduous  shrubs;  V,  caracasa^ 
num  and  V.tneridtonale  are  stove  ever- 
greens ;  and  a  few  are  hardy  and  half- 
hardy  evergreen  trail«rs.  Layers, 
seeds,  and  the  sto?e  species  cuttings : 
sandy  peat. 

VALERIANA.  Valerian.  Nineteen 
species.  Hardy  herbaceous  perennials, 
except  V,  capensU,  which  belongs  to 
the  green-house,  and  V,  tisymbrifolia^ 
is  a  hardy  biennial.  Division.  Loam, 
peat,  and  sand,  for  the  natives  of  warm 
climates,  and  common  soil  for  the 
hardy  species. 

VALERIANELLA.  Three  species. 
Hardy  annuals.    Seeds.    Common  soil. 

VALLARIS  pergulana.  Stove  ever- 
green twiner.  Cuttings.  Sandy  loam 
and  peat. 

VALLESIA.  Two  species.  Stove 
evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings.  Sandy 
loam  and  peat. 

VALLISNERIA  epiraUs,  Green- 
house aquatic  perennial.  Seeds.  Wa- 
ter. 

VALLOTA  purpurea,  and  its  variety. 
Green-house  bulboQs  perennial.  On- 
sets.   Peat  and  sand. 

VAN  DA.  Five  species.  Stove 
epiphytes.  Division.  Wood,  and  some 
of  the  stronger,  kinds,  sphagnum  and 
potsherds. 

VANDELLIA.  Four  species.  Stove 
annuals,  except  V.  hireuta,  which  is 
hardy.     Seede.     Sandy  ioam. 

VANGUERIA.  Three  species.  Stov 
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evergreen  tbmbe.     Cuttings.      Loam 
end  peat. 

VANILLA.  Three  species.  V.  hi' 
color,  a  stove  epiphyte,  increased  bj 
divisioHi  nnd  growing  on  wood.  The 
other  two  increase  by  cuttings.  Moss 
and  turfy  peat. 

VARIEGATION  is  the  colour  of 
leave*  different  from  green,  such  as 
«the  silvery  and  golden  margins,  and 
varieties  of  spots,  which  are  common 
among  garden  plants,  as  in  myrtle, 
■age,  ivy,  holly,  the  Agave  Anuricana, 
Smpervivum  arhcreum,  and  many  of 
the  Pelargonia,  These  spots  are  not 
diseases,  for  the  whole  plant  has  all  the 
signs  of  being  in  a  perfectly  healthy 
state.  But  neither  are  they  effects  of 
a  law  of  nature,  like  the  spots  of  Orchis 
mactUatay  and  the  red-coloured  leaves 
of  Cidadium  bicohr  and  Amaranthus 
tricolor,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  con- 
tinued by  propagation  by  seed.  Such 
discoloured  spots  are  incapable  of  per- 
forming the  usual  function  of  leaves, 
namely,  the  exhalation  of  oxygen 
gas.'* — Vecandolle, 

Yet  this  variegation  does  not  render 
the  plant  more  tender ;  for  the  varie- 
gated holly  and  ivy  are  as  hardy  as 
those  with  leaves  entirely  green. 

V  AS  CO  A.  Two  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Young  cut- 
tings.   Loam  anM  peat. 

VEGETABLE  *  MANURES.  See 
Oreen  Manures,  Ashes,  Manttres, 

VEGETABLE  MARROW.  See 
Goiard, 

VELEZIA  rigida.  Hardy  annual. 
Seeds.    Light  soil. 

V  E  L  L  A  Pseudo  -  cytisus.  Cress 
Rocket.  Green-house  evergreen  shrub. 
Young  cuttings.    Common* soil. 

VELLEJA.  Three  species.  Green- 
house herbaceous  perennials.  Division 
or  seeds.    Loam,  peat,  and  sand. 

V  E  L  T  H  E I M I  A.  Three  species. 
Green- house  bulbous  perennials.  Off- 
sets.    Light  loamy  soil. 

VENTILATION,    gee  Stove, 
VENUS'S   COMB.    Scandix  pecten- 
veneris. 

VENUS'S  FLY-TRAP.  Dionaamus- 
cipuia, 

VENUS'S  HAIR.  Adianium  capillis 
veneris. 

VENUS»S  LOOKING-GLASS.  Spe- 
cuiaria  speculum, 

VENUS'S  NAVELWORT.  Orfmha- 
lodes.  ^ 


VEPRIS  obovata.  Stove  evergnea 
shrub.  Cuttings.  Peat,  loam,  and 
sand. 

VERATUM.  Six  species.  Hardy 
herbaceous  perennials.  Division  or 
seeds.    Rich  soil. 

VERBASCUM.  Stxty-feor  species. 
Chiefly  hardy  biennials,  and  a  few 
I  herbaceous  perennials.  V.  spinosum  is 
.  a  half-hardy  evei^reen  shrub ;  F.  het- 
I  morrhoidale,  and  V.  pinnaiifidtan^  are 
:  green-house  biennials.  Seeds ;  the  pe- 
I  rennials  by  division.    Common  soil. 

VERBENA.  Vervain.  Thirty-two 
species.  Hardy,  halAhardv  and  green- 
house herbaceous  perennials,  and  hardy 
and  hall-hardy  annuals  and  biennials. 
These  latter  increase  by  seed,  the  pe- 
rennials by  cuttings.    Light  loam. 

Choice  Varieties  are — 

Scarfet.  —  V.  Atrosangninea ;  V. 
Boule  de  Feu. 

Orange^  Scarlet. -^y.  formoaa  ele- 
gans;  Gladiator. 

White.-^Pr'mctu  Royal ;  Monareh; 
Alba'  magna. 

Purple'. — ^V.  Stewartii ;  Blmma. 

Reddish  Purple.: — V.  rubra ;  V.  pur- 
purea ;  Renown ;  V.  rubeacens. 

Ruby. — Defiance ;.  Ruby. 

Rose. — Bridesmaid;  Wood's  Princess 
Royal ;  Beauty ;  Suprteme ;  Teucriodef 
Rosea ;  Rose  d'Amour. 

Mulberfy. — Mplberry. 

Cream. — V.  lutescens. 

Lilac. — Messenger;  Giant. 

Propagation.' — By  Swrf.  — Sow  to- 
wards the  end  of  February  in  sballew 
pans,  to  be  placed  in  a  gentle  heat. 
The  seedlings  may  be  planted  out  ia 
summer  in  a  warm  part  of  the  gardes, 
where  they  will  flower  in  the  autumn. 

By  Cuttings. — In  the  last  week  of 
August  or  first  week  of  September, 
take  cuttings  from  laterals  not  in  blooa. 
Pot  them  in  sixties,  filled  firmly  with 
sandy  loam  and  .leaf- mould;  water  sad 
plunge  in  a  hot-bed,  temperature  not 
more  than  45^,  under  a  hand-glass, 
shading  from  sunshine,  and  when  rooted 
pinch  off  their  tops. 

By  Layers. — verbenas  in  the  opea 
borders  are  readily  propagated  by  peg- 
ging down  the  laterals  in  September  ia 
pots  filled  with  earth  and  sunk  into  the 
bed  near  the  plants.  The  layers  will 
be  rooted  in  about  six  weeks,  when  they 
may  be  separated  from  the  parent 
plant.  Put  them  into  a  gentle  best, 
repot    them,  and    keep    through   the 
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winter  in  a  cold  framei  giving  Tory 
little  water  daring  that  season. 

General  Culture, — Mr.  G.  Fielder, 


VfRNONIA.  Fiaeen  species.  Hard/ 
green>house  and  stove  herbaceous  pe- 
rennials, and  stove  evergreen  shrabs. 


gardener  to  W.  Brisco,  Esq.,  of  Hast-,  V.  Unearfa  is  a  stov^   annual.    Seeds 
ings,  says  that  six  plants  of  a  kind  are '  and  young  cuttings,  and  the  herbaceous 
usually  enough  to  obtain  cuttings  and  ,  kinds  by  divbion.     Light  rich  soil, 
layers  from  for  bedding  out.    His  mode  i      V£RONICA.     Speedwell.    Onehun- 
of  proceeding  is  as  follows :—  I  dred  and  twenty-five  species.    Chiefly 

**  In  the  first  or  second  week  in  July  t  hardy  herbaceous  perennials.  Some 
strike  in  sixty  pots  as  many  cuttings  of  are  deciduous  trees  and  trailers,  and  a 
the  different  kinds  as  required  for  fill- 1  few  evergreen  shrubs  and  creepers, 
ing  the  beds  in  the  following  year, .The  green-house  shrubs  increase  by 
about  six  pots  of  a  sort  being  usually   cuttings.    The  hardy  annuals  by  seeds. 


sufficient.  Early  in  August,  the  pots 
being  filled  with  roots,  prepare  as  many 
boxes,  two  feet  square  sorts,  filling  one- 
third   of  each   box  with  broken  tiles. 


The  herbaceous  by  division.    Common 
soil  suits  them  alU 

VERVAIN.    See  Verbena, 

VKSICARIA.    Nine  species.    Hardy 


and  the  rest  with  one  part  sand,  one   and  half-hardy  annuals,  biennials,  her^ 


leaf-mould,  and  two  parts  good  rich 
loam.  Plant  in  them  at  equal  distances 
apart,  and  the  shoots  being  pegged 
down  they  soon  take  root  all  over  the 
box,  and  form  one  mass.  Place  in  a 
cold  frame  during  the  winter,  and  the 
lights  thrown  oflT  except  in  wet  or  frosty 
weather.  Early  in  the  springy  they  begin 
to  make  young  shoots,  which  pot  in  sixty 
pots  and  strike  in  a  cucumber  frame ; 
these  will  be  ready  to  plant  out  by  the 
end  of  April,  at  which  time  the  boxes 
are  turned  out,  one  side  being  removed 
and  the  mass  planted  in  the  centre  of 
a  bed.  The  bed  is  then  filled  up  with 
the  young  plants  from  the  sixty  pots ; 
those  out  of  the  boxes,  being  oldest 
and  strongest,  take  the  lead  and  keep 
iU" — Gard.  Chron, 

In  Pole. — Some  of  these  trained  over 
a  trellis  should  always  be  on  the  green- 
house. All  the  particular  attention 
required  Is  that  they  should  be  kept 
regularly  shifled  into  pots  of  a  larger 
size  as  they  require  it,  and  should  be 
grown  either  in  a  pit  or  green-house, 
where  they  receive  the  full  benefit  of 
the  son  and  air.  Any  free  rich  soil 
will  suit  them. 

Such  are  the  directions  for  its  culture 
as  given  in  the  English  edition  of  this 
work.  In  the  United  States  the  climate 
is  more  favourable  for  the  Verbena,  and 
when  turned  out  in  an  open  border 
early  in  summer,  the  only  care  requisite 
seems  to  be  lest  it  take  entire  posses- 
sion of  the  garden. 

YERBESINA.  Eight  species.  Green- 
hoose  and  hardy  herbaceous  perennials. 
V,  bostDtUUa  is  a  green-house  annual, 
and  V,  airiplicifoliaan  evergreen  shrub. 
Division.    Light  rich  soil. 


baceous  perennials,  and  evergreen 
shrubs.    Seeds.    Sandy  loam. 

VESTIA  iycioides.  Green-house  de- 
ciduous shrub.  Cuttings.  Peat  and 
loam. 

VIBORGIA.  Two  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Young  cut- 
tings.   Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

VIBURNUM.  Twenty-seven  species 
and  some  varieties.  Hardy  deciduous 
and  evergreen  shrubs ;  a  very  few  be- 
long to  the  stove  and  green-house,  and 
one  or  two  are  halAhardy.  Layers  or 
cuttings.  Peat  and  loam ;  F.  opulus  is 
the  Guelder  Rose. 

VICIA.  Vetch.  Seventy-seven  spe- 
cies. Chiefly  hardy  annuals  and  climb- 
ing annuals  or  deciduous  climbers. 
Seeds :  and  the  few  perennial  kinds  by 
division  and  seeds.    Common  soil. 

VIEUSSEUXIA.  Eleven  species. 
Green-house  bulbous  perennials.  F. 
glaucopis  is  hal^hardy.  Oflfsets  or 
seeds.    Peat,  loam,  and  sand. 

VIGNA  globea.  Hardy  training  an- 
ntial.    Seeds.    Common  soil. 

VIGUIERA.  Two  species.  Stove 
herbaceons  perennials.  Cuttings.  Sandy 
peat  and  loam. 

VILLARSIA.  Ten  species.  Hardy, 
half-hardy,  green-houae  and  stove 
aquatic  and  herbaceous  perennials.  Di- 
vision or  seed.  Peat  and  sand ;  and 
the  perennial,  or  marshy  kinds,  in 
pots  placed  in  water. 

VILMORINIA  multifiora.  Stove 
evergreen  shrub.  Seeds  and  cuttings. 
Loam,  peat,  and  sand. 

VIMINARIA.  Two  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrabs.  Cuttings. 
Light  loam  and  peat. 

VINCA.     Periwinkle.     Three  spe- 
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cies  dnd  seTeral  Tarieties.  Hardy 
evergreen  trailers.  Division.  Coin- 
mon  soil.  « 

VINE.    VUis  vinifera.     See  Crape 
Vine. 
VINE  BOWER.    Clematis  Vitieella. 

VINE  LEEK.  Allium  ampeloprastan. 

VIOLA.  Violet.  Ninety-nine  spe- 
cies. Chiefly  hardy  herbaceous  peren- 
nials, ftnnuais,  decidooas  and  evergreen 
trailers,  a  few  are  half-hardy,  and  a 
few  others  belong  to  the  green-house. 
The  herbaceous  kinds  increase  by  di- 
vision or  seeds :  the  shrubs  by  cuttings. 
The  annuals  by  seeds.  Loam,  peat,  or 
leaf-mould,  and  sand  suits  them  best. 

VIOLET.    Viola  odorata. 

Varieties. — The  best  are  Neapolitan, 
double  pale  blue ;  RussUin,  blue ;  Tree 
Violet i  semi-double,  blue, stem  eighteen 
inches  high.  DwbU  Blue;  Whites 
Pink. 

Soil. — All  the  varieties  prefer  a  light 
rich  soil  on  a  well  drained  subsoil. 
Stable  manure  makes  them  too  luxuri- 
ant ;  and  when  they  require  the  addi- 
tion of  a  fertilizer,  none  is  so  beneficial 
as  ]eaf>mould,  or  the  bottom  of  an  old 
wood  stack. 

Propagation. — By  Division,  &c. — 
They  all  multiply  by  parting  the  roots, 
and  by  their  side  shoots  rooting  in  the 
earth.  They  may  be  parted  or  slipped 
in  spring,  summer,  or  autumn,  as  soon 
as  they  have  done  flowering,  in  moist 
weather.  Each  plant  mav  be  slipped 
or  divided  into  several  slips,  not  too 
small ;  and  planted  either  at  once  to 
remain,  or  the  weakest  may  be  planted 
in  nursery  beds;  and  in  either  method 
each  slip  will  soon  increase  into  a  large 
tuft,  and  flower  abundantly  the  next 
year. 

By  Seed. — Sow  it  either  soon  after  it 
is  ripe,  or  early  in  the  spring,  in  a  bed 
or  border  of  light  earth,  and  raked  in  ; 
and  when  the  plaAts  are  come  up  an 
inch  or  two  high  in  summer,  prick  them 
out  in  a  shady  border  to  grow  till  Oc- 
tober, and  then  plant  out  to  remain. 

Pink  Violets. —  The  best  time  to 
plant  them  is  in  September,  but  they 
should  be  planted  in  a  dry  situation, 
and  not  fblly  exposed  to  the  sun  at  any 
part  of  the  day.  The  principal  points 
to  attend  to  are,  never  to  disturb  them 
by  clearing  or  digging  about  them, 
and  always  to  plant  them  in  a  shaded 
plaoe. 


Russian  and  Neapolitan  VtoUts.-^ 
There  are  two  double  Tarieties  of  the 
Russian,  the  purple  and  the  white.  At 
the  close  of  autumn,  in  a  rich  yet  light 
soil,  some  vear-old  plants  of  each  va- 
riety should  be  planted,  some  in  a  bor- 
der which  is  exposed  to  the  full  meridtaa 
sun ;  some  in  a  border  which  only  r^ 
ceives  its  morning  rays;  and  a  third 
quantity  in  pots  on  a  north  border.  The 
only  attention  they  require  is  to  keep 
them  free  from  weeds,  and  to  remove 
all  runners  as  they  appear.  These  will 
bloom  in  succession  from  March  until 
the  end  of  May;  and  if  those  in  pots  in 
the  north  border  are  prevented  from 
blooming  by  having  their  flower-bods 
picked  off  as  they  appear  vntil  late  in 
May,  and  are  then  plunged  in  the 
border  which  enjoys  the  morning  snn, 
they  will,  if  carefully  watered  and  at- 
tended, bloom  in  June  and  early  in  Jaly. 
The  double  purple  may  be  most  aoe- 
cessfully  cultivated  in  this  way.  For 
forcing,  Mr.  Ayres  directs  some  vear- 
old  plants  of  the  Neapolitan  varieties 
to  be  taken  up  after  having  done  flower- 
ing, and  planted  in  a  light  rich  border, 
a  foot  apart  each  way,  care  being  taken 
to  remove  all  runners,  bat  to  injure  the 
roots  as  little  as  possible.  A  copioos 
watering  is  to  be  given  at  the  time  of 
planting;  they  should  be  shaded  through 
the  summer,  and  all  runners  removed 
as  they  appear.  In  September,  the 
Neapolitans  with  good  balls  of  earth 
are  to  be  placed  in  fortjr-eight  or  thirtv- 
two  size  pots,  and  removed  into  a  gentle 
hot-bed,  and  protected  by  a  frame.  If 
air  be  admitted  freely  and  the  beat  be 
kept  up  very  gently,  these  may  be 
brought  to  bloom  in  February.  Another 
mode  of  making  the  Neapolitan  violet 
bloom  during  the  winter  is  to  plant  ^me 
of  the  runners  at  the  end  of  April,  in 
small  pots  filled  chiefly  with  leaf-mouM, 
watering  them  until  rooted,  and  thta 
moving  them  to  a  cold  shaded  place,  u 
the  north  side  of  a  wall"— the  colder  the 
better.  In  October  bring  them  uader 
the  sunny  side  of  the  green-house,  or 
into  an  empty  frame  to  be  closed  at 
night,  and  then  move  them  the  second 
week  in  December  into  a  sunny  window 
or  green-house.  They  will  bloom  in 
January,  and  for  some  months  after,  by 
having  a  proper  succession. 

Dr.  Lindley  says — **  To  have  Rnssian 
violets  in  flower  during  winter,  yoa 
must  treat  them  in  the  following  mift- 
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ner:  u  soon  at  they  have  done  flower- 
ing, about  March,  sift  a  little  light  soil 
over  them,  and  encourage  their  growth 
as  much  as  possible,  to  obtain  early 
strong  rooted  runners  from  the  old 
plants,  which  if  properly  managed  will 
be  about  the  end  of  May.  Transplant 
the  young  runners  into  a  nursery-bed  in 
a  rather  shaded  but  not  confined  situa- 
tion. The  soil  should  be  fresb  sandy 
loam  and  peat,  with  a  small  portion  of 
leaf-mould,  but  by  no  means  made  rich 
with  dung,  as  that  causes  the  plants  to 
grow  too  vigorously.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  August  prepare  a  place  for  their 
final  reception,  an  old  cucumber- or 
melon  bed  will  do  well,  taking  away 
the  soil  from  the  fVame,  and  filling  the 
place  with  a  mixture  of  good  loam  and 
•andy  peat,  adding  about  one  quarter  of 
well  rotted  cow-dung  to  it,  well  water 
the  whole,  and  let  it  remain  for  a  few 
days  to  settle.  Afler  this  remove  the 
young  plants  from  the  nursery-bed  with 
good  balls,  and  plant  them  in  rows 
about  six  or  nine  inches  apart  each  way, 
and  afterwards  place  the  lights  on  for  a 
lew  days  until  the  plants  recover  the 
th'ifi.  They  will  afterwards  require  no 
further  trouble  except  watering  and 
keeping  free  from  slugs  and  weeds, 
which  must  be  attended  to.  When  the 
weather  becomes  cold  in  the  autumn, 
the  lights  iDust  be  put  on  during  the 
night,  and  in  rough  wet  weather;  and 
finally  tlie  violets  must  be  well  prote,cted 
from  frost  during  winter,  by  covering 
them  at  all  times  when  the  weather  will 
permit,  to  prevent  their  damping  off. 
Treated  in  this  way,  they,  will  then 
flower  freely  from  December  to  Febru- 
ary. They  may  also  be  potted  and 
cultivated  in  the  same  manner,  and 
when  in  flower  may  be  planted  in  the 
green-house;  but  they  will  not  bloom 
during  the  winter,  if  exposed  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,  or  if  in  a  damp 
situation." — Gard,  Chron. 

Water  should  only  be  applied  to  them 
when  they  really  want  it,  and  then  it 
should  be  given  freely,  and  early  in  the 
morning,  so  that  the  plants  may  have 
plenty  of  time  to  dry  before  the  frame 
is  closed. 

Tree  FtoW.— This  requires  to  be  pot- 
ted in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  sandy 
loam,  and  requires  no  further  attention 
than  to  be  kept  in  a  shady  part  of  a 
greeo-bouse;  supplying  it  plentifully 
with  water  and  air. 


VIOLET  THLASPI.  Clypeoia  Jon 
Thiaspi. 

VIORNA.     CUmatU  viorna. 

VIPER'S  BUGLOSS.     Echium. 

VIPER»S  GRASS.    See  Scorzonera. 

VIRGILIA.  Six  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs,  except  F.  lutea^ 
a  hardy  deciduous  tree.  Young  cut- 
tings.    Loam,  peat,  and  sand. 

VIRGINIAN  CREEPER.  AmpelopiU 
hederacea, 

VIRGINIAN  POKE.  Phytolacca  de- 
candra. 

VIRGIN'S  BOWER.  ClenuUit  VUU 
cella, 

VISCARIA.  Three  species.  Hardy 
annuals.    Seeds.    Common  soil. 

V I  S  C  U  M  album.  The  Mtatl^oe, 
Parasite,  increased  by  putting  the  ber- 
ries on  trees  after  cutting  the  bark.  Se« 
MUtletoe, 

VISMIA.  Three  species.  Stove 
evergreen  shrubs.  Young  cuttings. 
Loam  and  peat. 

V  I T  E  X .  Twelve  species.  Stove, 
green-house  and  hardy  evei^reen  shrubs 
and  trees.  Cuttings.  Loam  and  peat^ 
and  the  hardy  kinds  of  common  soil. 

VITIS.  Eleven  species  and  some 
varieties.  Hardy  deciduous  or  stove 
evergreen  climbers.  V,  vinifera  is  the 
common  grape  vine :  seed,  cuttings  or 
layers.  Strong  rich  soil.  See  Grape 
Vine. 

VITTARIA.  Two  species.  Ferns. 
Stove  herbaceous  perennials.  Division 
or  seeds.    Loam  and  peat. 

VOANDZEIA  tuUerranea,  Stove 
creeping  annual.    Seeds.    Rich  mould. 

VOLKAMERIA  aculeata.  A  stove 
evergreen  shrub,  and  V.  Japonicay  a 
green-house  evergreen  tree.  Cuttings. 
Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

VOUAPA  bifolia.  Stove  evergreen 
shrub.  Ripe  cuttings.  Sandy  loam  and 
peat. 

VOYRA  rosea.  Stove  herbaceous 
perennial.  Seeds.  Sandy  loam  and 
peat. 

VRESIA  psittacina.  Stove  epiphyte* 
Suckers.    Leaf-mould  and  potsherds. 

WACHENDORFIA.  Eight  species. 
Green-bouse  bulbous  perennials.  Off- 
sets or  seeds.    Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

WAHLENBERGIA.  Four  species. 
All  hardy;  W.  grandijlora,  an  herb- 
aceous perennial ;  W.  repenSy  an  ever- 
green creeper;  the  other  two  are  an- 
nuals. Division  and  seeds.  Loam  and 
peat. 
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WALDSTEINIA   geoidet.       Hardy  ] 
herbaceoDS    perennial.      Division    or 
seeds.    Common  soil. 

WALKERA.  Two  species.  Stove 
evergreen  shrubs.  Ripe  cuttings.  Sandy 
loam  and  peat. 

WALKS.  See  Gravel.  It  may  be 
observed  here,  that  of  whatever  material 
a  walk  is  composed,  that  it  is  essential 
to  have  it  well  under-drained,  and  for 
this  purpose  an  understratum  offlints  or 
brick-bats,  twelve  inches  deep,  is  not 
too  much.  Walks  so  founded,  are  never 
wet  or  8of\.  Coal  ashes,'  or  which  is 
still  better,  fresh  tan,  makes  a  pleasant 
winter  walk,  particularly  on  tenacious 
soils,  as  it  never  adheres  to  the  shoes, 
either  during  rain  or  af\er  frost;  half 
an  inch  I  think  is  sufficient.  It  likewise 
makes  a  soft  and  pleasant  summer  walk, 
and  from  its  loose  nature,  is  readily 
cleared  from  weeds.  If  not  wanted 
during  summer,  it  may  readily  be  swept 
clean  oiTafVer  a  few  dry  days.  It  is  in- 
Taluable  for  covering  walks  or  footpaths 
in  the  kitchen  garden,  when  there  is 
much  wheeling  of  manure  or  soil,  to  be 
done  during  Irost,  which  is  too  often 
obliged  to  be  suspended  after  ten  or 
eleven  o'clock,  when  there  is  clear  sun- 
shine, from  the  ground  getting  soft  and 
clammy.  With  a  covering  of  tan,  the 
operation  may  be  continued  throughout 
the  day,  and  even  during  wet  weather. 
If  the  tan  remain  permanently,  it  will 
require  renewing  every  two  years.— 
Gard,  Cfiron. 

WALL  CRESS.    Arabis, 

WALL-FLOWER  or  STOCK-GIL- 
LIFLOWER.    Cheirantkus. 

C,  arborem.  Shrubby  W.  F.  Yel- 
low.   June. 

C.  cheiri.  Common  W.  F.  Yellow, 
crimson,  brown.    June. 

C.firmui.  Permanent  W.  F.  Yellow. 
July. 

C.  lirUfolim,  Flax*leaved  W.  F.  Pur- 
ple.   July. 

C.  tcoparttit.  White,  yellow,  and 
purple.    June. 

C.  umperfloreru.  Everblooming  W. 
F.    White.    July. 

Besides  these  species  and  Tsrieties, 
there  are  man?  German  WaXUfiowets 
imported,  mostly  semi-double,  and  well 
worthy  of  culture  for  their  peculiar  co- 
lours and  habits. 

Sowing  is  best  done  in  June,  the 
seedlings  to  be  transplanted  into  nur- 
sery beds  when  three  inches  high.  They 


will  Uoom  in  the  spring,  and  the  best 
may  be  then  selected.  Watering  in 
very  dry  weather,  lengthens  the  darm- 
tion  of  their  bloom.  Saltpetre  on« 
ounce  to  the  gallon,  given  once  in  ten 
days,  heightens  their  colour  and  vigour. 

Cuttings. — The  double  varieties  are 
thus  propagated.  When  the  old  plants 
are  done  blooming,  cut  off  tbeir  heads  ; 
water  them  freely,  and  they  will  pro- 
duce shoots  along  with  their  entire  stem; 
these  when  from  four  to  sit  inches  long, 
must  be  cut  off  close  to  the  stem,  awl 
be  planted  in  a  light  rich  shady  border, 
under  a  hand-glass ;  watering  occasion- 
ally until  rooted. 

Soii. — A  light  rich  loam,  mixed  with 
a  little  lime  rubbish,  suits  it  best.  Seo 
Stock. 

WALLICHIA.  Two  species.  Stove 
palms.  Seeds.  Strong  rich  soil  and  a 
strong  heat. 

WALLS  are  usually  built  in  panels, 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  in  length,  one 
brick  thick,  with  pillars  for  the  sake  of 
adding  to  their  strength,  at  these  speci- 
fied distances ;  the  foundation  a  t>nck 
and  a  half  thick.  The  plan  of  Mr.  Sil- 
verlock,  of  Chichester,  is  worthy  of 
adoption,  since  if  well  constructed,  it  is 
equally  durable,  and  saves  one-third  of 
the  expense.  Walls  so  constructed  are 
stated  to  become  dry  after  rain,  noch 
more  rapidly  than  a  solid  wall  of  the 
same  or  any  other  thickness,  apd  there 
appears  not  a  shadow  of  a  reason  why 
it  should  not  ripen  fruit  equally  well. 

He  forms  the  wall  hollow,  nine  inches 
in  breadth,  by  placing  the  bricks  edge- 
wise so  as  to  form  two  &cinffs,  they  are 
laid  in  good  mortar,  and  the  joints  care- 
fully finished.  They  are  placed  alter- 
nately with  their  faces  and  ends  to  the 
outsides,  so  that  every  second  brick  is 
a  tie,  and  in  each  succeeding  course,  a 
brick  with  its  end  outwards  is  placed 
on  the  centre  of  one  laid  lengthwise  on 
either  side;  The  top  of  the  wall  must 
be  covered  with  a  coping  of  stone  or 
bricks,  projecting  two  inches.  It  is 
strengthened  at  every  twenty  feet,  by 
piers  of  fourteen  inch- work,  built  in  the 
same  manner,  with  bricks  laid  on  edge. 
The  mode  of  constructing  the  piers, 
obviating  the  disadvantages  arisiag  frosi 
training  branches  round  their  sharp 
angles,  which   often    causes  them   to 

ffum,  recommended  by  the  Rev.  T.Cul- 
uni,  of  Bury  St.  Edmonds,  is  to  have 
their  corners  bevelled.    He  also  advises 
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the  copings  to  project  much  further 
Uian  they  are  usually  made  to  do,  evea 
as  much  as  twelve  inches ;  but  his  rea-  j 
soning  refers  more  immediately  to  the 
management  of  wall  IVuit.  ' 

It  is  a  practice  sanctioned  by  econo- ' 
my,  to  build  the  wall  half  brick  thick,' 
on  a  nine  inch  foundation,  and  to  com-! 
pensate   for  its  want    of  strength,    ai 
waved  form  is  given.    Both  the  small- 
ness  of  its  substance  and  its  form,  are 
found,  however,  to  be  inimical  to  the 
ripening  of  fruit. 

In  every  instance  a  wall  should  never 
be  lower  than  eight  feet.  The  thick- 
ness usually  varies  with  the  height  of 
the  wall,  being  nine  inches,  if  it  is  not 
higher  than  eight  feet;  thirteen  and  a 
half  inches,  if  above  eight  and  nnder 
fourteen  feet;  and  eighteen  inches, 
from  fourteen  up  to  twenty  feet. 

Fruit  trees  will  succeed  quite  as  well 
■gainst  a  stone  "wall  as  against  a  brick 
one,  although  the  former  is  neither  so 
neat  in  appearance,  nor  can  the  trees 
be  trained  in  such  a  regular  form  upon 
it  as  upon  the  latter.  The  last  disadvan- 
tage may  be  in  a  great  measure  reme- 
died by  having  a  wooden  or  wire  trellis 
affixed  to  it. — Oard,  Chron, 

If  it  be  desirable  that  the  roots  of  the 
trees  should  benefit  by  the  pasturage 
outside  the  wall,  it  is  very  common  to 
build  it  upon  an  arched  foundation. 

Colour  has  very  considerable  influence 
over  a  body's  power  of  absorbing  heat. 
If  a  thermometer  on  a  hot  summer's 
day,  be  exposed  to  the  sun,  it  will  indi- 
cate a  temperature  of  about  100^;  but  if 
the  bulb  be  blackened  with  Indian  ink 
or  the  smoke  of  a  candle,  it  will  rise 
fVom  ten  to  twenty  degrees  higher. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  polished 
surface  of  the  glass  reflects  some  of  the 
sun's  rays,  but  the  blackened  surface 
absorbs  them  all.  Blue  absorbs  all  but 
the  blue  rays — red  all  but  the  red- 
green  and  yellow  all  but  those  of  their 
own  name — and  white  reflects  all  the 
rays.  The  lightest  coloured  rays  are 
the  most  heating,  therefore  light  co- 
loured walls,  but  especially  white,  are 
the  worst  for  fruit  trees.  The  ther- 
mometer against  a  wall  rendered  black 
by  coal  tar,  rises  5^  higher  in  the  sun- 
shine, than  the  same  instrument  sus- 
pended against  a  red  brick  structure  of 
the  same  thickness;  nor  will  it  cool 
lower  at  night,  though  its  radiating 
power  is  increased  by  the  increased 


darkness  of  its  colour,  if  a  proper  screen 
be  then  employed. — Jbhruon^t  Princ,  qf 
Card. 

Inclined  or  Sloping  WalU  have  been 
recommended,  but  have  always  failed 
in  practice.  It  is  quite  true  that  they 
receive  the  sun's  rays  at  a  favourable 
angle,  but  they  retain  wet,  and  become 
so  much  colder  by  radiation  at  night 
than  perpendicular  walls,  that  they  are 
found  to  be  unfavourable  to  the  ripen- 
ing of  fruit. 

*<  The  Flued-vmll  or  Hot-wall,**  says 
Mr.  Loudon,  '*  is  generally  built  entire- 
ly of  brick,  though  where  stone  is 
abundant  and  more  economical,  the 
back  or  north  side  may  be  of  that  ma- 
terial. A  flued  wall  may  be  termed  a 
hollow  wall,  in  which  the  vacuity  is 
thrown  into  compartments,  to  facilitate 
the  circulation  of  smoke  and  heat,  from 
the  base  or  surface  of  the  ground,  to 
within  one  or  two  feet  of  the  coping. 
Such  walls  are  generally  arranged  wiUi 
hooks  inserted  under  the  coping,  to  ad- 
mit of  fastening  somo  description  of 
protecting  covers,  and  sometimes  for 
temporary  glass  frames.  A  length  of 
forty  feet,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  high, 
may  be  heated  by  one  fire,  the  furnace 
of  which,  being  placed  one  or  two  feht 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the 
first  course  or  flue  will  commence  one 
foot  above  it,  and  be  two  feet  six  inches, 
or  three  feet  high,  and  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  courses,  narrower  as  they 
ascend.  The  thickness  of  that  side  of 
the  flue,  next  the  south  or  preferable 
side,  should  for  the  first  course,  be  four 
inches  or  brick  and  bed,  and  for  the 
other  courses,  it  were  desirable  to  have 
bricks  cast  in  a  smaller  mould  :  say  for 
the  second  course  three,  for  the  third 
two  and  three  Quarters,  and  for  the 
fourth  two  and  a  half  inches  rn  breadth. 
This  will  give  an  opportunity  of  bevel- 
ing the  wall,  and  the  bricks  being  all  of 
the  same  thickness,  though  of  diflerent 
widths,  the  external  appearance  will  be 
everywhere  the  same." — Enc,  Gard, 

Mr.  Paxton  has  the  following  excel- 
lent observations  upon  ConeervcUive 
Walls,  or  walls  so  constructed  as  to 
shelter  trees  trained  against  them  fVom 
winds,  and  other  natural  modes  of 
rapidly  lowering  the  temperature : — 

«  In  forming  a  conservative  wall,  it  is 
necessary  that  it  should  have  a  south  or 
a  south-western  aspect.  It  is  also  desi- 
rable, in  order  to  ^ve  it  an  ornamental 
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appearance,  that  there  thoald  be  promi- 
nent parts  at  certain  intenrali,  or  that 
the  whole  ahould  be  divided  into  re- 
cessei  and  projectiona.  The  latter,  bj 
being  of  limited  dimensions,  would 
serve  lor  the  display  of  the  more  hardy 
plant,  and  also  afford  additional  shelter 
to  the  remaining  portions.  If,  more- 
over, the  whole  be  surmounted  by  an 
appropriate  coping,  its  beauty  will  be 
greatly  enhanced. 

<<  Much  has  been  said  of  the  conser- 
rative  wall  at  Chatsworth,  the  leading 
characteristics  of  which  are  a  pra<;ticiS 
illustration  of  the  opinions  now  ad- 
vanced— large  retiring  compartments, 
covered  with  a  neat  trellis,  and  relieved 
by  occasional  small  stone  projections  or 
piers ;  and  as  the  wall  stands  on  a  steep 
slope,  each  of  the  piers  is  raised  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  one  below  it, 
thus  constituting  as  it  were  a  series  of 
▼ery  broad  ascending  steps  on  the  top. 

<*  The  advantage  of  having  a  slight 
wooden  trellis  against  the  wdl,  instead 
of  fastening  the  plants  to  it  in  the  usual 
way,  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out. 
Independently  of  its  superior  appear- 
ance^  which  is  a  point  too  frequently 
neglected  in  such  matters,  the  greater 
ease  with  which  the  branches  can  be 
attached  to  it,  and  removed  or  altered 
at  any  time,  is  quite  sufficient  to  give  it 
the  preference,  while  the  destruction 
and  defacement  of  the  wall  consequent 
on  the  use  of  nails,  and  the  injury  they 
often  occasion  to  the  shoots  of  the 
plants,  give  a  value  to  any  system  by 
which  they  can  be  discarded.  The 
extra  expense  of  the  trellis  is  too  tri- 
fling to  be  regarded. 

«  It  has  been  founds  in  attempting  to 
grow  exotics  against  open  walls,  that 
whatever  tends  to  preserve  the  border 
in  which  they  are  planted  comparatively 
dry,  during  the  winter,  does  more  to- 
wards sheltering  them  from  the  Hrost 
than  extensive  protection  of  any  other 
kind. 

«  As  the  fluids  of  plants  are,  for  the 
moat  part,  imbibed  through  the  roots, 
and  as  the  heat  of  vegetable  bodies 
escapes  mainly  in  proportion  to  the 
fluids  they  contain,  protection  to  the 
medium  in  which  they  grow  is  perhaps 
even  more  necessary  than  to  the  stems 
and  branches.  It  will  therefore  be  seen , 
that  the  portion  of  the  border  where  the 
roots  lie  must  be  covered,  and  that,  if 
the  canvas  or  other  protection  actually 


given  to  the  wall  does  not  extend  over 
the  border,  a  coating  of  dry  litter  shoold 
be  spread  over  it,  as  soon  as  severe 
weather  commences,  and  be  retained 
on  it  until  the  spring. 

«  The  wall  is  composed  of  alternate 
prominent  and  retiring  compartments. 
Each  of  the  former  includes  two  stone 
pillara,  which  stand  out  a  little  l>eYond 
all  the  remainder,  and  are  to  be  left  on- 
covered;  while,  between  these,  ia  n 
division,  over  which  is  extended  a  trellis 
for  supporting  the  hardiest  sorts  of 
climbera  and  those  that  demand  no  pro- 
tection. 

<<  The  recesses  are  capable  of  beioff 
covered  in  cold  weather  with  glazed 
sashes,  which  can  be  placed  out  of  sight 
in  a  moment,  whenever  it  is  safe  to  re- 
move them,  by  sliding  them  behind  the 
other  divisions.  In  these  recesses  the 
tenderest  green-house  plants  may  be 
cultivated,  and  trained  Against  a  trellis. 

<<  Thus  are  combined  a  handsome 
architectural  elevation,  and  the  means 
of  having  some  of  the  finest  exotic  plants 
exposed  in  summer,  without  danger, 
and  in  a  condition  incomparably  more 
healthy  and  attractive  than  they  ever 
attain  in  the  green-house. 

'<  If  glazed  sashes  are  too  expensive, 
canvas,  or  other  screens,  can  be  readily 
substituted  ;  but,  in  that  case,  the  plants 
will  suffer  from  being  kept  in  daricness 
during  the  winter.  Where  it  is  thonght 
preferable,  another  set  of  rails,  on  the 
outside  of  those  for  the  saahes,  can  be 
prepared,  to  carry  some  kind  of  cover* 
ing  in  rigorous  weather.  Where  this  is 
done,  the  necessity  for  fire  heat  will  be 
trifling ;  in  fact  it  might  be  entirelv  dis- 
pense with." — Paxton^i  Me^azwiu  <if 
Botany, 

PLANTS  FOR  A  CONIERTATITK  WAIX. 

Abutilon  striatum ;  Acacia  angastifblia, 
armata,  cultiformis,  dealbata,  decnr- 
rens,  juniperina,  lancelota,  longissi- 
ma,  lunata,  and  mncronata. 

Bignonia  capreolata,  grandtflora,  asd 
tweediana;  Billardiera  longiflora; 
Bossiiea  linophylla  and  scolopen- 
drium ;  Bracbysema  hvbridom  and 
undulatum ;  Bnmnansia  sangainea 
and  suaveolens;  Budleya  Lindleyana. 

Camellia  Japonica;  Ceanothus  aznreas; 
Ceratonia  siliqua;  Clematis  azsrsa 
grandiflora,  and  sieboldi ;  Correa 
bicolor,  Harhsii,  Lindleyana,  and 
pulchella. 
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Diplacoi  pnmiceas.  i 

Edwardflia  grandiflora  and  microphylla; 

Erjrtbrina  crysta-galli ;  Eotaxia  myrti- 

folia. 
GreTillca  rosmariBifoIia. 
Hibbertia  volubilis. 
JaimiDuni  grand iflorum,  and  umbella- 

tain. 
Eennedya  lUacina,  longiracemoM,  and 

ovata. 
Lageratrcmia  indica;  Linum  trigjniam. 
MaWa  creeana  ;  Manettia  blcolor;  Ma- 

rianthofl  caeroleo-punctatui ;  Mimosa 

proatrata. 
01  ea  fragrana.  t 

Pattiflora  alata,  ccrnlea,  ccrnlea  race- 

Diosa,  and  mayani ;  Plumbago  capen- 

sit ;  Polygala  ccHrdifolia  and  grandU 

flora ;  Puoica  granatam. 
Hhodocbiton  volubile. 
Schinns  molle;    Siphocaropyllus  bico- 

]or;  Sollya  heteropbylla  and  liniaris ; 

SwainsoDia  coronillaefolia. 
Tacionia  moDissima  and  pinnatistipula. 
WALNUT,  ENGLISH.  Juglans  regia, 

VarUtUt, — Common  Duck  Nut ;  Ha- 
tif ;  Highflyer ;  Double ;  Tardif;  York- 
•hire.  Of  tnese  Highflyer  and  Yorkshire 
are  best. — London  Hort»  Soc,  Catalogue. 

Propagation  by  Seed, — Sow  in  drills 
twelve  inches  apart  and  two  inches  and 
a  half  deep,  and  the  nuts  six  inches 
apart.  This  may  be  done  in.  October, 
or  the  nuts  preserved  in  dry  sand  until 
February.  They  will  come  up  the  same 
spring,  and,  by  the  end  of  summer,  the 
young  plants  will  be  half  a  foot  or  more 
high,  which,  afler  having  two  years' 
growth  in  the  seed-bed,  plant  out  in  the 
nursery.  Previously,  when  taken  up, 
shorten  thoir  tap  roots;  but  preserve 
their  tops  entire,  and  plant  them  in 
rows  two  feet  and  a  half  asunder,  and 
about  eighteen  inches  distant  in  each 
row.  Here  they  are  to  remain  a  few 
years,  training  them  with  single  stems, 
till  five  or  six  feet  high,  then  transplant 
them  where  they  are  to  remain. 

Those  intended  principally  as  timber 
trees,  as  well  as  to  bear  fruit,  should  be 
always  planted  out  for  good  when  from 
four  to  five  feet  high ;  or,  if  the  nuts 
were  planted  at  once  where  the  trees 
are  designed  to  remain,  without  trans- 
planting, they  would  assume  a  quicker 
and  stronger  growth. 

By  Gritfting,—yir,  Knight  first  suc- 
ceeded in  this  operation,  and  the  fol- 
lowing directions  accord  with  his 
mode:— 


<<The  shoot  to  be  grafled  must  be 
cut  above  the  place  where  a  young 
shoot  is  pushing;  this  shoot  most  be 
preserved,  and  the  scion  must  be  placed 
opposite  to  it,  being  fitted  in  the  man- 
ner of  whip-grafUng,  care  being  taken 
that  the  inner  barks  coincide.  When 
the  buds  of  the  scion  begin  to  swell,  the 
point  of  the  shoot  ]t(i  opposite  on  the 
stock  must  be  pinched ;  and  when  the 
graft  has  fully  burst  into  leaf,  and  is 
consequently  in  a  condition  to  appro- 
priate the  whole  of  the  sap,  the  shoot 
on  the  stock  may  be  then  dispensed 
with. 

**  The  scions  should  be  taken  off  in 
March,  and  their  ends  laid  in  the  ground 
till  required  for  use,  as  above  men- 
tioned.**— Card,  Ckron. 

Soil.— 'It  prefers  a  deep  loam,  though 
it  will  succeed  on  all  lignt  moderately 
fertile  soils,  provided  they  are  well 
drained. 

Planting.  —  Walnnt  trees  should 
never  be  planted  nearer  to  each  other 
than  sixty  feet.  They  require  no 
pruning. 

Preserving  the  Fntit, — It  is  ripe  in 
October,  and  should  be  allowed  to  hang 
upon  the  tree  until  the  outer  covering 
begins  to^  crack.  In  this  state,  when 
the  tree  is  shaken,  many  of  the  walnuts 
as  they  fall  will  roll  out  of  the  husk. 
These  should  be  gathered  into  a  basket, 
separate  from  those  that  retain  their 
covering ;  the  latter  should  be  laid  aside 
for  a  few  days,  until  the  husks  burst, 
and  they  can  be  taken  out  with  ease. 
The  great  object  is  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  mouldy;  they  should, 
therefore,  be  wiped  clean  and  dry,  and 
laid  on  a  shelf,  in  a  dry  place,  where 
they  can  have  a  free  current  of  air,  until 
all  tendency  to  mouldiness  is  overcome. 
Great  care  must,  however,  be  taken  that 
they  are  not  over  dried,  for  that  will 
cause  shriveling.  When  sufficiently 
dry  they  should  be  put  into  boxes  in 
layers,  alternately  with  bran,  fine  dry 
sand,  or  shreds  of  cloth,  and  kept  for 
use  in  a  cool  dry  situation.  By  this 
means  they  will  retain  their  moisture 
and  flavour,  and  the  film  will  with  ease 
peel  ofi". — Gard.  Chron. 

Taking  the  Fruit. — There  is  an  un- 
gallant  distich  which  says— 

**  A  woman*  spaniel,  and  walnut  tree. 
The  belter  are,  the  more  well  tlirashM  they 
be." 

But  in  the  third  instance  most  certainly 
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it  is  *'  a  vulgar  error."  Walnuti  should 
be  literally  gathered  or  shaken  from  the 
tree,  for  none  other  bleeds  more  freely 
if  wounded;  and  no  result  of  practice 
or  suggestion  of  science  can  point  out 
why  the  walnut  tree,  contrary  to  all 
others,  is  beneBted  by  having  its 
brsnches  bruised  and  broken. 

WALNUT,  BLACK.  Juglam  nigra, 

WARDIAN  CASE.    See  Glass  Case, 

WARREA  cyanea.    Stove. 

WART  WORT.  Euphorbia  helio- 
scopia. 

WASPS  should  be  sedulously  de- 
stroyed during  April,  May,  and  June, 
for  all  appearing  in  these  months  are 
queens,  and  the  foundresses  of  nests. 
Their  favourite  resort  at  that  season  is 
the  laurel,  for  the  sake  of  the  honey 
secreted  by  the  midribs  of  its  leaves. 
They  may  then  be  caught  In  the  hooped 
gnuze  net  of  the  entomologist.  In  Au- 
gust, wasps*  nests  should  be  destroyed, 
and  spirit  of  turpentine  is  the  best  agent 
that  can  be  employed  for  the  purpose. 
The  mode  of  using  it  when  the  nest  is 
in  the  earth  has  been  thus  detailed.  Put 
some  of  the  turpentine  into  a  large  bot- 
tle, shaking  it  about  until  the  whole 
of  the  inside  is  wetted  by  it;  then  fix 
the  neck  of  the  bottle  in  the  nest^s  en- 
trance, and  place  over  it  a  large  flower- 
pot. By  replenishing  the  bottle  with 
turpentine  once  or  twice,  the  whole  of 
the  wasps  will  be  destroyed  by  the 
fumes. — Gard.  Chron, 

If  the  nest  be  in  a  place  where  the 
bottle  cannot  be  employed,  the  spirit 
may  be  injected  by  a  syringe,  and  the 
fume  retained  by  covering  up  the  nest's 
mouth. 

WATER  being  an  essential  applica- 
tion to  the  seed,  as  well  as  to  the  grow- 
ing plant,  the  source  from  whence  it 
comes  is  by  no  means  immaterial.    The 
best  for  the  gardener*s  purpose  is  rain 
water,  preserved  in  tanks  sunk  in  the 
earth,  and  rendered  tight  either  by  pud- 
dling or  bricks  covered  with  Parker's 
cement.    To  keep  these  tanks  replen- 
ished, gutters  should  run  round  the  eaves  | 
of  every  structure  in  the  garden,  and 
communicate  with  them.     Every  hun- 
dred  cubic  inches  of  rain  water,  con-  ' 
tains  more  than  four  cubic  inches  of  air,  I 
of  which  more  than  half  are  carbonic  | 
acid  gas,  and  the  remainder  nitrogen 
and  oxygen  in  the  proportion  of  sixty- ' 
two  of  the  former  to  thirty-eight  of  the 
last  named. 


Liebig,  from  actual  experiment  oi  a 
large  scale,  states  that  both  rain  and 
snow  contain  ammonia;  and  its  import- 
ance appears  from  the  fact  that  if  there 
be  only  one-fourth  of  a  grain  in  each 
pint  of  water,  the  annual  depontioa 
from  the  atmosphere  would  be  more 
than  sufficient,  on  half  an  acre  of 
ground,  to  give  all  the  nitrogen  con- 
tained in  the  vegetable  albumen  of  150 
cwt.  of  beet  root.  Rain  water  also  con- 
tains a  peculiar  substance,  analogous  to 
the  extractive  matter  and  gluten  of 
plants,  though  differing  from  then 
chemically.  To  this  substance.  Dr. 
Daubeny  nas  given  the  name  of  pjrr- 
rhine.  Traces  of  salts  and  oxides  have 
also  been  found  in  rain  water,  bot, 
compared  with  all  other  naturally  pro- 
duced, it  is  so  pure,  and  so  abounds 
with  the  gases  beneficial  to  plants,  that 
none  other  can  equal  it  for  their  service. 

That  obtained  from  ponds  or  springs, 
invariably  contains  matters  offensive  or 
deleterious  to  plants.  That  known  as 
hard  water,  containing  an  excess  of 
salts  of  lime  or  magnesia,  is  invariably 
prejudicial,  and  pond  water  is  scarcely 
less  so.  If  it  be  stagnant,  and  loaded 
with  vegetable  extract,  it  is  even  worse 
than  harid  spring  water ;  for  it  then  con- 
tains carburetted  hydrogen  and  other 
matters  noxious  to  vegetables.  These 
last  named  waters,  if  obliged  to  be  em- 
ployed to  tender  plants,  should  have  a 
pint  of  the  ammoniacal  water  of  the 
gas  works,  mixed  thoroughly  with  every 
vixty  gallons,  an  hour  or  two  t>eA»re 
they  are  used. 

Mr.  Paxtun  justly  observes  that 
''  watering  outdoor  crops  is  frequently 
recommended  during  continued  dry 
weather ;  but  it  should  be  avoided  as 
long  as  possible,  as  the  benefit  of  arti- 
ficial watering  is  but  temporary,  and  it 
has  the  effect  of  exciting  the  roots, 
thereby  rendering  them  more  liable  to 
suffer  when  the  water  has  evaporated. 
When,  in  a  case  of  emei^encv,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  wator,  it  snonid  be 
given  morning  and  evening,  more 
abundantly  than  is  usually  done,  and 
never  discontinued  after  its  commence- 
ment, until  a  change  in  the  weather 
renders  it  no  longer  necessary.  Dis- 
crimination should  be  used  in  selecting 
proper  objects  for  watering;  for  it  is 
no  uncommon  occurrence  to  see  small 
basins  of  soil  formed  round  the  items 
of  fruit  trees,  on  walls  and  other  per^ 
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manent  planto,  into  which  teveral  pant 
of  water  ara  poured  daily  during 
drought.  Thia  must  be  naeless  or  near- 
1t  ao,  as  the  roots  which  would  take  up 
uie  water,  for  the  benefit  of  the  plants, 
will  form  a  circle  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  stem.  Seed  beds,  or 
plants  which  can  be  regularly  and  tho- 
roughly watered,  as  radiabes,  lettuce, 
and  salading,  will  be  much  benefited, 
butartifieial  watering  out  of  doora,  in  the 
manner  it  is  usually  applied,  is  of  little 
service ;  and  in  the  case  of  strawber- 
ries, and  similar  crops,  mulching  with 
straw,  grass,  or  some  such  contrivance, 
which  will  prevent  the  rapid  evapora- 
tion of  moisture  A-om  the  soil,  is  much 
preferable.'* — Gard.  Chran, 

Mr.  8.  Taylor,  of  Stoke  Perry,  in  the 
Gardeners'  Magazine  for  1840,  recom- 
mends the  use  of  bottles  with  two  small 
holes  in  the  sides  near  the  bottom,  for 
watering  plants.  The  botUes  are  buried 
lo  the  neck,  aear  the  roots  of  the  flower 
whieh  requires  watering,  and  after 
being  filled  and  corked,  the  water  is 
allowed  gradually  to  exude  through  the 
lK»let.  **This,"  says  that  good  horti- 
culttfrist,  Mr.  W.  P.  Ayres,  **  though 
undoabtedly  an  ingenious  method,  is 
objectionable,  because  the  roots  of  the 
plants  are  liable  to  be  injured  in  plnng- 
iBg  the  bottlea,  and  that  it  would  require 
«o  many  of  them,  where  copious  water- 
iar  was  necessary.  A  better  plan  is  to 
take  moderate  sized  flower-pots,  and 
having  placed  an  inch  or  two  of  rough 
gravel  in  the  bottom  of  each,  to  pine 
tiieoi  round  the  plant  to  be  watered, 
and  fill  with  water,  which  as  it  perco- 
lates gradually  through  the  gravel,  will 
•oak  into  the  ground.  For  plants  such 
as  standard  roses,  rhododendrons,  See., 
closely  turfed  over  on  lawns,  or  for  any 
thing  in  a  sloping  situation,  this  is  a 
most  excellent  plan,  as  the  pots  filled 
with  water  may  be  placed  at  night,  and 
removed  the  next  morning,  so  as  not  to 
become  an  eyesore.  Watering  plants 
in  flower  beds  is  at  all  time's  a  difficult 
matter,  because  if  the  borders  are  suf- 
ficiently fall  of  soil  to  give  them  a  con- 
vex form,  which  they  alwaya  oaght  to 
faave,  the  water  runs  to  the  sides  of  the 
borders  as  fast  as  it  is  poured  on.  In 
such  cases  it  will  be  found  advisable  to 
perforate  the  beds  as  thickly  as  possible, 
without  injuring  the  roots,  to  the  depth 
of  six  or  eight  inches,'  with  a  stick  one 
inch  in  diameter,  and  by  filling  these 
40 


ten  or  a  dozen  times,  the  ground  will 
become  thoroughly  soaked.  With 
annuals,  verbenas,  and  other  groupinff 

f>lants,  I  have  found  this  a  most  exceN 
ent  method.  In  connection  with  the 
watering  of  strawberries,  a.  radical  im- 
provement is  required;  for  although 
gardeners  are  prettly  liberal  with  the 
limpid  fluids  over  the  heads  of  the 
plants,  they  are  not  good  conservators 
of  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  It  is  true, 
by  copious  watering,  both  the  size  and 
quantity  of  the  fi-uit  is  much  increased  ; 
but  it  is  equallv  true  that  if  water  is 
used  over  the  plants  after  the  fVuit  is 
half  grown,  the  latter  will  be  much  de* 
teriorated  in  quality.  We  all  know 
that  strawberries  in  a  wet  season  are 
never  so  high  flavoured  as  they  are  in  a 
dry  one,  and  what  is  the  reason  t  Why, 
because  there  is  a  superabundance  of 
aqueous  matter  in  the  fVuit;  and  so  it 
is  with  the  plants  copiously  watered 
overhead  in  dry  seaaons.  In  truth » it 
may  be  laid  down  aa  a  rule,  if  fine  fla- 
voured fruit  be  a  desideratum,  water 
ought  never  to  come  in  contact  with  it 
after  the  saccharine  or  maturing  assi- 
milation commences.  Hence  in  water- 
ing strawberries,  let  it  be  poured  from 
the  spout  of  the  watering  pot  upon  the 
soil,  but  on  no  account  is  it  to  touch 
the  ftuit;  or,  what  will  be  better,  fork  the 
ground  over  between  the  plants,  give  it  a 

frood  soaking,  to  at  least  the  depth  of  a 
bot,  and  cover  it  two  or  three  inches 
deep  with  clean  straw.  This  will  both 
prevent  the  evaporation  of  moisture, 
and  the  radiation  of  terrestrial  heat; 
and  as  the  straw,  ftom  its  colour  and 
non-conducting  qualities,  will  reflect 
instead  of  abaorbing  the  heat,  the  fruit, 
being  subjected  to  increased  tempera^ 
ture,  will,  in  conaequence,  be  improved 
in  flavour.  If  water  is  required  after 
the  straw  is  placed  on  the  beds,  let  it 
be  applied  through  pots,  placed  one 
foot  apart,  as  recommended  above  for 
plants  on  a  lawn."— Oard.  Chron. 

I  agree  with  those  who  recommend 
'*  sunrise  as  the  best  time  for  the  water- 
ing of  exposed  plants.  Evaporation  no 
doubt  will  then  go  on  freely ;  but  the 
atmosphere  is  beginning  to  get  warmer, 
and  the  sun's  rays  to  exert  their  coun- 
teracting influence.  The  darkened  sur- 
face— that  very  condition  which  made 
the  soil  throw  off  its  heat  more  readily 
during  the  night,  causes  it  to  imbibe  the 
heat  of  the  son's  rays  by  day  with  in- 
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creased  facilitj,  so  that  yoo  thus  have 
the  greatest  amount  of  the  fostering 
agencies  of  beat  and  moisture  for  the 
growth  of  plants^  When  evening  again 
comes  round,  the  surface  moisture  has 
been  dried  up,  and  its  colour  again  ren- 
dered of  a  lighter  shade ;  there  is  con- 
•equently  litUe  diminution  of  tempera- 
ture beyond  surrounding  objects,  either 
from  evaporation  or  radiation  of  heat«" 
'^Gard.  Chron, 

Although  an  excess  of  water  applied 
to  the  roots  of  plants  is  injurious  to 
them,  yet  all  of  them  are  benefited  by 
a  due  supply  of  that  liquid,  and  the 
supply  has  to  be  regulated  by  the 
amount  of  their  daily  transpiration.  The 
gardener  knows  that  this  differs  in  every 
species,  and  during  different  seasons. 
For  instance,  in  a  dry  hot  day,  a  sun- 
flower three  feet  and  a  half  high  trans- 
pired lllb.  4  ox.,  being  seventeen  times 
more  than  the  human  body ;  during  a 
hot  dry  night,  3  ox.;  during  a  dewy 
night  there  was  no  transpiration,  and 
during  a  rainy  night  the  plant  absorbed 
3  oz.  Therefore,  the  gardener  finds  it 
best  to  apply  water  during  dry  weather 
early  in  the  morning,  just  before  the 
chief  demand  occurs,  which  is  from  six 
A.  M.,  till  two  in  the  afternoon ;  and 
during  moist  weather  he  refVains  from 
the  application  entirely.  Then  again 
the  gardener  keeps  his  agaves  and  other 
fleshy-leaved  plants  in  a  dry  stove,  for 
they  transpire  but  sparingly  in  proper^ 
tion  to  their  mass,  and  require  watering 
but  seldom,  and  then  abundantly;  for 
they  take  up,  as  in  their  native  silicious 
habitats,  a  large  supply,  and  retain  it 
pertinaciously  in  defiance  of  the  long- 
protracted  droughts  to  which  they  are 
exposed.  In  the  same  species  I  have 
always  found  varieties  transpire  abun- 
dantly and  require  a  large  supply  of 
water  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
their  transpiring  sarface.  Thus  the 
broad-leaveid  fudisias  and  pelargoniums 
transpire  from  two  to  three  times  as 
much  as  those  rarieties  which  have 
smaller  and  less  abundant  foliage. 
Excessive  moisture  induces  that  over 
succulency,  which  is  ever  attended  by 
weakness,  unnatural  growth,  and  early 
decay.  Such  plants  more  than  any 
others  are  sufferers  by  sudden  vicissi- 
tudes in  the  hygrometric  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  are  still  more  fatelly 
visited,  if  exposed  to  low  reductions  of 
temperature."— Pn'nc.  qf  Gard. 


WATER  CRESS.     NastwrHam  ^- 
ficincUe, 

Varieties,  —  Small  brown  -  leaved, 
hardiest;  Large  brown-leaved,  best  for 
deep  water;  Green-leaved,  easiest  cul- 
tivated.— London  Hort.  8oe.  Tram, 

Planting  in  Water,  —  On  this  we 
have  the  following  good  directions  ia 
the  ^jBtm  Jardinier,  The  depth  of  the 
trenches  in  which  they  are  grown  being 
entirely  dependent  upon  that  of  the 
springs  by  which  they  are  supplied 
with  water,  the  former  are  so  prepared 
that,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  regular 
depth  of  three  or  four  inches  can  be 
kept  up.  These  trenches  are  three 
yards  broad,  and  eighty-seven  yaidi 
long,  and  whenever  one  ia  to  be  plants 
ed,  the  bottom  is  made  qaite  firm  and 
slightly  sloping,  so  that  the  water  which 
flows  in  at  one  end  may  run  out  at  the 
other.  If  the  bottom  of  the  trench  it 
not  sufficiently  moist,  a  small  body  of 
water  is  allowed  to  enter  to  eoflen  it. 
The  cresses  are  then  taken  and  divided 
into  small  lets  or  cuttings,  with  roots 
attached  to  them ;  and  these  are  tfarova 
over  the  bottom  of  the  tr«i<^  at  the 
distance  of  three  or  four  inches  fnm 
each  other.  The  cress  soon  attaches 
itself  to  the  damp  earth ;  in  three  or 
four  days  the  shoots  straighten  and  be- 
gin to  strike  root.  At  &e  end  of  five 
or  six  days,  a  slight  dressing  of  well 
decomposed  cow-dung  is  spread  over 
all  the  plants,  and  this  is  pressed  down 
by  means  of  a  heavy  board,  to  which  a 
long  handle  is  obliquely  fixed.  The 
water  is  then  raised  to  the  depth  sf 
two  or  three  inches,  and  never  higher. 
Each  trench  is  thus  replanted  annoally, 
and  furnishes  twelve  crops  during  the 
season.  In  the  summer  the  cresses  are 
gathered  every  fifteen  or  twenty  days, 
but  less  frequently  during  winter :  cart 
is  taken  that  at  each  gathering  at  least 
a  third  part  of  the  bed  is  left  nDtoecbed, 
so  that  neither  the  roots  may  be  ei- 
hausted,  nor  the  succeeding  gatheriag 
delayed.  After  every  catting,  a  littls 
decayed  cow-dung,  in  the  proportios 
of  two  large  barrowfiils  to  each  trcack, 
is  spread  over  the  naked  plants,  and 
this  is  beaten  down  by  means  <^tht 
rammer  above  mentioned.  After  the 
water  cresses  have  been  thus  treatsd 
for  a  twelvemonth,  the  manore  forms  • 
tolerably  thick  layer  at  the  bottom  el 
the  trench,  and  tends  to  raise  its  level. 
To  restore  it  to  its  original  levd^  all 
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the  rtfose  thould  bb  thrown  out  apon 
the  borders  which  separate  the  trenches 
from  each  other.  These  borders  may 
be  planted  with  artichokes,  cabbages, 
or  oaaliflowers,  which  will  here  attain 
a  great  size.  Cress-grounds  should  al- 
ways be  at  a  distance  from  trees,  on 
account  of  the  leaves,  which  otherwise 
drive  amongst  the  plants,  and  require 
Bich  time  to  pick  out.  There  are 
two  weeds  which,  even  in  the  cleanest 
crese  grounds,  can  scarcely  be  kept 
under;  these  are  the  Duckweed  and 
Zumichiiiia  pahutrii,  which  both  mul- 
tiply so  quickly,  that  unless  carefully 
rooted  out,  they  do  great  injury  to  the 
creseea.  The  Zanniehettia  may  be 
kept  under  by  careful  hand-weeding, 
and  the  Duckweed  by  raising  the  wa- 
ter, so  as  to  make  it  float  above  the 
eress  plants,  when  it  may  be  skimmed 
off. 

Planting  in  Borders.— This  must  be 
done  in  September  and  in  a  moist  shady 
border.  Plant  slips,  and  the  only  cul- 
tivation  necessary  is  to  dig  the  earth 
fine,  to  draw  a  slight  trench  with  a  hoe, 
to  fill  this  with  water  until  it  becomes 
a  mud,  to  cover  it  about  an  inch  deep 
with  drift  sand,  and  then  to  stick  in  the 
■lip*  about  six  inches  apart,  watering 
them  until  established.  The  sand  keeos 
the  plants  clean.  They  will  be  ready 
for  gathering  fVom  in  a  very  few  weeks, 
and  the  shoots  should  be  invariably  cut 
and  oot  picked.  They  are  not  so  mild 
ilavourea  as  those  grown  in  water,  but 
then  they  are  free  from  aquatic  insects, 

WATERFALL.    See  Cascade. 

WATER  GERMANDER.  Teuerium 
Scprdiwn, 

WATERING  ENGINE.  See  £71- 
gine. 

WATERING  POTS.  These  should 
have  roses  pierced  with  very  fine  holes; 
the  diameter  of  those  usually  used  is 
too  large.  Long-ipouted  watering  pots 
are  required  for  watering  plants  in  pots 
upon  shelves.  French  watering  pots 
have  zigxag  bends  in  the  spout  to  break 
from  the  plant  the  force  of  the  water. 
Sheif  watering  pots  are  small  and  flat- 
bodied  for  giving  water  to  plants  over- 
head, and  near  the  glass  in  green-houses 
or  stoves. 

**  The  accompanying  engraving  is  of 
a  watering  pot  from  Mr.  G.  Thompson, 
390  Oxford  Street,  who  states  that  its 
superiority  consists  in  the  roses  being 


■o  formed  as  to  give  the  water  thrown 
from  them  the  nearest  resemblance  to 
a  gentle  shower  of  rain,  which  renders 
it  peculiarly  suitable  for  watering  seed- 
lings or  other  tender  plants.  As  the 
brass  joints  which  connect  the  roses  to 
the  spout  are  made  water-tight,  there 
is  no  danger  of  its  returning  outside,  to 

Fig.  176. 


the  annoyance  of  the  person  using  it : 
a  is  the  spout  to  which  the  roses  are 
screwed ;  0,  the  box  to  contain  either 
spout  out  of  use;  c  and  d,  the  holes  in 
which  the  joints  are  placed  ;  «,  a  large 
rose  for  watering  flower  beds;  /,  a 
smaller  rose  for  watering  plants  in 
pots.*> — Gard.  CAron, 

Another  watering  pot  is  the  follow- 
ing, and  suggested  by  Mr.  Williamson. 

« No.  I  represents  the  original, 
which  differs  from  a  common  watering 

Eot  in  having  its  tube  inserted  in  a 
orizontal  position,  with  a  brass  valve 
near  the  point,  through  which  passes  a 
brass  wire  or  rod,  held  in  its  proper 
position  by  two  strong  transverse  pieces 
of  wire,  perforated  in  the  centre,  and 

Fig.  177. 


connected  with  a  crank  or  lever,  be- 
tween the  lower  part  of  which  and 
the  side  of  the  pot  is  a  steel  spring, 
which  propels  the  piston  and  shuts  the 
valve.    From  the  top  of  the  lever  is 
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fixed  a  bran  rod,  which  10  kept  in  iti 
place  by  a  collar  braxed  to  the  side  of 
the  pot.  In  raising,  the  rod  is  pressed 
by  the  finger.    No.  2  represents  the  im- 

firovements,  which  consist  in  a  double 
ever,  acting  like  the  key  of  a  flute. 
Instead  of  the  steel  spring  at  the  end 
of  the  lever,  a  spiral  one  of  brass  wire 
is  fixed  within  the  point  of  the  tube, 
immediately  before  the  valve,  which  it 
shuts;  at  the  other  end  of  the  tube  is  a 
convex  rose  of  copper,  to  prevent  dirt, 
&c.,  passing  into  the  tube,  through  the 
centre  of  which  passes  the  rod  in  con- 
nexion with  the  lever  and  the  valve. 
No.  3  differs  from  the  preceding  only 
in  having  a  movable  curved  tube  at- 
tached to  the  pipe,  at  the  top  of  which 
is  a  very  fine  rose  about  an  inch  in 
diameter.  From  the  length  of  tube 
(about  twenty  inches)  the  pressure  of 
water  is  considerable,  when  the  pot  is 
held  in  an  inclined  position,  producing 
a  light  shower  admirably  suited  to  small 
seeds." — Gard.  Chron, 

A  third  invention  is  Mr.  Saul's,  and, 
he  sa^s,  "  it  can  be  constructed  at  a 
very  little  more  expense  than  those  in 
general  use.  In  the  annexed  sketch. 
Fig.  1  represenu  a  section  of  the  can  ; 
1  1  are  removeable  tubes,  having  roses 
on  their  upper  ends,  while  the  lower 
ends  slide  over  the  tube  2,  fixed  into 
the  can ;  3  is  a  valve  placed  over  this 
tube,  made  of  atrong  leather,  and  hav- 
ing a  small  block  of  wood  on  the  top 
like  those  in  common  pumps,  the  bot- 
tom 4>f  the  can  being  wood,  the  valve  is 
screwed  on  it,  as  shown  at  4,  in  such  a 
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manner  as  to  be  easily  taken  off,  when 
it  requires  to  be  repaired.  The  rod  5 
is  connected  with  the  valve  3,  and  the 
spring  6 ;  when  used,  the  can  may  be 
held  by  the  handle,  either  in  the  right 


hand  or  the  left :  by  drawing  ap  ike 
spring  6  with  the  forefinger,  the  valve 
is  raised  by  means  of  the  connecting  red 
5,  and  consequently  the  water  flows 
into  the  tubes  1  and  2 ;  as  soon  as  the 
finger  is  removed  from  the  spring,  the 
valve  falls,  and  the  water  is  stopped. 
The  spring  is  fixed  on  the  under  side  of 
the  handle,  and  nearly  all  inclosed  in 
that  part  made  to  fit  the  hand.  Fig  2 
represents  the  bottom  of  the  can ;  the 
dotted  line  showing  the  sixe  of  the 
valve;  1  shows  the  point  at  which  the 
water  flows  into  the  tnbea." — Gar4, 
Chron, 

WATER  LEMON.    Paasf/Iora /oacH- 
folia, 

WATER  LILY.    Nympkea. 

WATERMELON.  CucumU  CUrm- 
lu8y  var. 

WATER  PLANTS.    See  AquarimiL 

WATER  PURSLANE.    Peplis. 

WATER  VINE.  Tttracera  fcUst^ 
ria, 

WATER  VIOLET.    Hottonia. 

WATSONIA.  Fifteen  specin. 
Green-house  bulboas  perennials.  Off- 
sets or  seeds.     Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

WAYFARING  TREE.  Vibtmm 
Lantana, 

WEATHER.  The  gardener,  evea 
more  than  the  farmer,  is  dependent  optHi 
the  weather  for  opportunity  to  insert  and 
to  remove  the  plants  under  bis  care.  I 
shall,  therefore,  give  him  all  the  prog- 
nostics which  appear  worthy  of  attentioB. 

1.  The  hollow  vfinds  begin  to  blow, 

2.  The  clouds  look  black,  the  gla*$  it  low  j 

3.  The  soot  fails  down,  the  svanieis  sleep, 

4.  And  spiders  from  their  c<raweb«  peep ; 

5.  Last  night  the  sun  went  pale  10  bed ; 

6.  The  moon  in  halos  hid  her  head. 

7.  The  boding  »bepherd  heaves  a  sigh, 
H.  For  see,  a  rainbow  spans  the  sky ; 

9  The  toaUs  are  damp,  the  ditches  smell, 

10.  Closed  is  the  pink-eyed  pimprm^; 

11.  Hark '.  how  the  ekmtrs  and  takUs  erack. 

12.  Old  Betty's  joints  are  on  the  raek ; 

13.  Loud  quack  the  duekt^  the  ptaeocka  cry, 

14.  The  distant  hilis  are  looking  nigh: 

15.  How  reAtlem  are  the  snorting  tteinej 

16.  The  bngyftits  disturb  Uie  kine ; 

17.  Low  o^er  the  grass  the  awallow  wings, 

18.  The  cricket^  too.  how  sharp  he  sings; 

19.  Puss  on  the  hearth,  wiih  veWei  paws. 
Silt  wiping  o'er  her  whiskered  iawt ; 

90.  Throuf^  the  clear  stream  the  jtsha  rise. 
And  nimbly  catch  th'  iacautioas  flies: 

21.  The  gloW'WormSy  numerous  and  Ivig ki, 
Illumed  the  dewy  dell  la«t  night; 

22.  At  ni^hl  the  squalid  toad  was  seen 
Hopping  and  crawling  oVr  the  green; 

93.  The  vfktrUng  wind  the  dust  obeys, 
And  in  the  rapid  eddy  pl^^; 
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M.  Thd/hof  hat  ehanged  his  yellow  veit, 

And  in  a  rasMt  coai  is  drest ; 
S5.  Though  Jane,  the  air  is  cold  yet  ttiU/ 
96.  The  btackbinr*  mellow  voice  is  shrill  j 
t7.  My  dogy  so  alter'd  is  his  taste, 

Quits  mutton  bones,  on  grass  to  feast : 
28.  And  see  yon  rooks,  how  odd  their  flight, 
They  imitate  the  gliding  kite, 
And  seem  precipitate  to  fall. 
As  if  they  felt  the  piercing  ball ; 
Twill  surely  rain,  I  see.  with  sorrow, 
Onr  jaunt  cannot  take  place  to-morrow. 

lo  the  foregoing  rhymes,  attributed  to 
Dr.  Jeaner,  are  comprised  nearly  all  the 
■atural  phenomena  which  predicate  ap- 
proaching rain,  and  most  of  them  are 
■oataiaed  by  oof  more  tcienced  know- 
ledge. 

Thoa  the  wind^  when  rain  ia  ap- 
pnMching,  caasea  more  moaniag  and 
whistling  sounds  in  passing  through  the 
crerices  and  cranniea  ofoor  houses,  on 
the  same  principle  that  all  other  gases, 
in  proportion  as  they  are  more  or  leas 
heated,  or  more  or  leas  dry,  cause 
louder  or  lower  sounds  in  passing 
through  the  orifices  of  small  tubes. 

Soot  fiills  becauae  it  absorbs  more 
moisture  firom  the  air  aa  rain  approaches, 
and  becoming  heavier  breaks  away  from 
ita  slender  attachment  to  the  chimney's 
walls.  A  halo  round  the  moon  is  caused 
by  the  rays  of  its  light  passing  through 
moisture  precipitated  from  the  air,  and 
the  larger  the  halo,  the  nearer  ia  such 
precipitated  moisture  to  the  earth,  and 
conaequently  the  rain  is  at  band. 

WcUlt  become  damp  fh>m  the  same 
eauae  that  soot  falls,  when  rain  is  ap- 
proaching, namely,  because  the  moist- 
ure in  the  air  is  more  abundant,  and  in 
a  atate  of  mixture  with  it  more  eaaily 
separable.  Wails  that  tfius  become 
damp,  contain  chloride  of  calcium,  or 
ether  salta  which  are  deliquescent,  that 
is,  absorb  moisture  from  the  air.  Ditches 
swuU  in  rainy  weather,  because  all 
odunra  are  conveyed  with  more  fkcility 
by  damp  than  by  dry  air.  Not  only 
does  thepimpemell(>liui^ti//<«arvenfis) 
elose  its  flowers  when  exposed  to  damp 
air,  but  those  of  many  other  plants  are 
similarly  sensitive.  Convolvulus  arvensit 
(field  Bindweed),  AnagallU  arveniU, 
Calendula  jiuoiaiU,  Arenaria  rubra 
(purple  Sandwort),  SteHaria  media 
(Chickweed  or  Stitchwort),  and  many 
othera,  are  well  known  to  shut  up  their 
flowers  against  the  approach  of^  rain ; 
whence  the  Anagallie  has  been  called 
« the  Poor  Man's  Weather  Glass."    It 
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has  been  observed  by  Xinnsus,  adds 
Sir  J.  £.  Smith,  that  flowers  lose  this 
fine  sensibility,  either  after  the  anthers 
have  performed  their  office,  or  when 
deprived  of  them  artificially ;  nor  do  I 
doubt  the  fhct.  I  have  had  reason  to 
think  that,  during  a  long  continuance  of 
wet,  the  AnagalHs  is  sometimes  ex- 
hausted ;  and  it  is  evident  that  very  sud« 
den  thunder  showers  oftener  take  such 
flowers  by  surprise,  the  previous  state 
of  the  atmosphere  not  having  been  such 
as  to  give  them  due  warning. 

The  cracking  of  fbmiture  is  the  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  the  dry  woody 
fibre  expanding  when  exposed  to  m«ist- 
er  air.  Diitant  dbjecte  appear  nearer 
when  rain  is  at  hand,  because  the  air  is 
rarer  at  such  times,  and  objects  alwava 
appear  distinct  in  proportion  to  the 
rarity  of  the  gaseous  medium  through 
which  they  are  viewed.  Swatlowe  fly 
low  at  such  times,  probably  for  two  rea- 
sons :  insects  are  then  -more  busy  near 
the  earth's  surfhce,  and  the  rarity  of 
the  atmoaphere  renders  flying  more  la- 
borious in  proportion  to  the  heiffbt  to 
which  a  bird  soars.  The  changed  habita 
of  animals  at  the  approach  of  rain,  are 
perhaps  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  al- 
tered state  of  the  atmospheric  pressure, 
and  of  the  air's  electricity  causing  a 
change  of  sensations  which  warns  tibem 
b^  past  experience  that  the  season  of 
discomfort  or  of  pleasure,  aa  their  na- 
ture may  be,  is  coming  upon  them. 

These  natural  phenomena  combined 
with  a  carefbl  attention  to  the  indica- 
tions of  the  Barometer,  are  much  less 
erring  guides  than  tables  founded  upon 
the  moon's  chants.  It  is  impossible, 
in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  our 
meteorological  knowledge,  to  say  that 
the  moon  has  no  influence  upon  the 
wfatber,  but  it  is  next  to  certain  that 
other  influences  are  much  more  power- 
ful and  controlling.  -  The  same  moon 
rises  and  sets  and  chauges  in  Hindoo- 
stan  as  in  England,  yet  in  that  climate, 
its  wet  and  hot  and  cold  seasons,  its 
northeast  and  southwest  monsoons  ar- 
rive with  a  changeless  regularity  and 
intensity  that  demonstrate  the  moon's 
influence  there  has  no  paramount  con- 
trol. 

The  fkcts  esUblished  by  Mr.  Forster 
and  other  acute  observers  of  the  ba- 
rometer, appear  to  be  theaer— 1.  Not 
the  great  height  or  depression  of  the 
mercury  is  so  much  tO'  be  regarded  r 
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whether  it  coBtumef  to  rise  or  declioe. 
2.  If  the  mercury  falls  when  the  wind 
blows  nearly  firom  doe  soothe  rain  is 
approaching.  3.  If  it  &lls  in  hot  wea- 
Wier,  there  will  be  thunder.  4.  If  it 
lises  in  winter^  frost  is  nigh ;  and  if,  the 
frost  continaing,  it  still  rises,  there  will 
be  snow.  5.  If  it  falls  much  daring 
frost,  a  thaw  will  set  in.  6.  A  change 
taking  place  immediately  afier  the  n>er- 
cury  rises  or  falls,  rarely  endures.  7. 
If  the  mercury  continues  to  rise  during 
wet  weather,  or  to  fall  daring;  fine  wea^ 
ther,  a  permanent  change  will  come. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  H.  White^ 
on^of  the  intelligent  Secretaries  of  the 
Meteorological  Society^  for  the  follow- 
iag  observations  >~ 

BAHOMmUC  FLUCTUATIONS. 

1.  The  barometer  in  calm  serene  wea^ 
ther  generally  ranges  pretty  high, 
rather  above  thirty  incnes;  if  the 
fluctuations  dail^  are  very  small,  but 
still  rather  getting  higher,  a  fine  se- 
ries of  days  or  weeks  may  be  eipect- 
ed. 

2.  When  the  barometer  is  below  twen- 
ty*nine  inches,  and  the  clouds  dis- 
perse with  but  little  wind,  it  will  be- 
come stationary  for  a  day  or  two,  till 
the  electrical  equilibrium  of  the  air 
be  destroyed :  if  it  then  rise,  expect 
fair  weather;  if  it  fall,  expect  a  storm 
of  wind  accompanied  with  rain  or 
hail,  according  to  the  season. 

3.  When  the  barometer  ranges  between 
S9  and  29.60,  if  the  clouds  hang  low 
and  float  before  a  west  or  southwest 
wind,  almost  every  cloud  will  deposit 
its  contents,  especially  if  passing  over 
an  elevatioi^  a  wood,  and  sometimes 
a  river.  In  all  cases  the  hygrometer 
should  be  considered :  if  the  air  be 
dry  and  the  barometer  fall,  wind  will 
follow;  if  the  air  be  saturated  with 
moisture,  rain  or  sleet,  according  to 
season. 

4.  When  the  thermometer  ranges  in 
summer  between  70^  and  80^,  and 
the  barometer  fUls  rapidly  and  exten- 
sively, thunder  will  roUow  with  hail 
or  heavy  rain. 

6.  In  winter,  when  the  thermometer 
ranges  below  freesing,  and  a  low 
barometer  begins  to  rise,  expect 
snow  to  follow ;  but  if  the  thermo- 
meter rise  and  the  barometer  fall 
daring  frosty  weather,  a  thaw  will 
qoickly  follow. 


6.  The  barometer  at  all  eeaeoM  of  tht 
year  will  Ikll  very  low  and  very  ra- 
pidly on  the  approach  of  a  storm  of 
wind  without  rain ;  on  the  approach 
of  an  earthquake  too,  thomrh  it  be 
four  or  five  hundred  miles  oof 

7.  If  the  barometer  &11  with  an  easteriy 
or  northeast  wind,  rain  will  follow. 

8.  If  the  crown  of  the  mercury  in  the 
tube  be  convex,  it  indicates  a  riaiag 
will  take  place ;  if  concave,  it  will 
soon  fidl. 

These  are  a  few  of  tbe  chaeges  pecv* 
liar  to  England.  Tbe  operatiiig  caosct 
of  the  oscillations  involve  one  of  tiie 
most  interesting  inqoiries  belonging  to 
meteorology.  Electricity  is  the  mnd 
mover  of  £e  barometric  oolnmn.  Ifany 
other  rales  miffht  be  getbered  from  the 
restlessness  of  animus,  the  flights  of 
birds,  and  dM  gambols  of  AsIms;  all 
indicating  by  their  motaoos  that  there  is 
a  change  taking  place  in  the  electrical 
condition  of  the  atmosphere. 

ITATUKAL  APESiJlAirCEi. 

1.  In  winter,  a  red  sky  at  aonrise  indi- 
cates the  speedy  approach  of  raia. 

2.  In  summer,  the  same  appearance  de- 
notes refreshing  showers. 

3.  Squalls  of  wind  generally  follow 
these  appearances: — *<  It  will  be  Ibel 
weather  to-day,  for  the  sky  is  red  and 
lowering."    Matt,  zvi.  3. 

4.  Small  patches  of  white  clouds,  like 
flocks  of  sheep  at  rest,  indicate  con- 
tinued fine  weather. 

6.  Large  mountainous  (or  Jopiterias) 
clouds,  called  cumolo  stratus,  pro- 
duce sodden  showers  in  spring  and 
autumn,  and  hail-storms  in  summer 
and  winter. 

6.  When  large  doods  diminish  in  stu, 
fine  weather  will  follow  |  if  they  in- 
crease, rain  or  snow. 

7.  Rainbows  denote  frequent  showers. 
Spidere  generally  alter   their  webs 

once  in  twenty-four  boors;  and  a  nie 
has  been  deduced  fW>m  this,  whereby 
to  foretell  the  coming  change.  If  thsy 
thus  alter  their  web  between  six  aad 
seven  in  the  evening,  there  will  be  a 
fine  nuht;  if  in  the  morning,  a  fiae 
day;  if  they  work  during  rain,  exped 
fine  weather;  and  the  more  active  aad 
busy  the  spider  is,  the  finer  will  be  tbe 
weather.  If  spiders'  webs  (gossamer)  iy 
in  the  aotumn,  with  a  sooth  wind,  expect 
an  east  wind  and  fine  weather.  If  gar- 
den spiders  break  off  and  destroy  &at 
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webs,  and  creep  away,  expect  continned 
rain  and  »hower7  weather. 

The  Zeecb  also  possetaes  the  pecu- 
liar property  of  indicating  approaching 
change*  of  the  weather  in  a  most  emi- 
nent degree.  lo  fair  and  frosty  weather 
it  remains  motionless  and  rolled  up  in  a 
spiral  form  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ; 
previously  to  rain  or  snow,  it  will  creep 
to  the  top,  where,  should  the  rain  iSe 
heavy,  or  of  long  Continuance,  it  will 
remain  for  a  considerable  time ;  if  tri- 
fling, it  will  descend.  Should  the  rain 
or  snow  be  accompanied  with  wind,  it 
will  dart  about  with  great  velocity,  and 
seldom  cease  its  evolutions  until  it 
blows  hard.  If  a  storm  of  thunder  or 
Ughtnioff  be  approaching,  it  will  be  ex- 
ceedingly agitated,  and  express  its  feel- 
ings in  violent  convulsive  starts  at  the 
top  of  the  glass.  These  animal  move- 
ments are  all  induced,  probably,  by 
sensations  in  the  animal  occasioned  by 
changes  in  the  atmospheric  electricity. 

Rain  mat  be  Expectvd— When  the 
sounds  of  distant  waterfalls,  &c.,  are 
distinctly  heard — When  the  sun  rises 
pale  and  sparkling — ^When  the  son  rises 
amidst  ruddy  clouds — When  the  sun 
sets  behind  a  dark  cloud — When-  there 
is  no  dew  after  heat  in  summer — When 
there  is  much  hoar  frost  in  winter — 
When  mists  rest  on  the  mountain  tops 
— When  snails  and  frogs  beset  your 
evening  walk— When  gnats  bite  vigor- 
onsly — When  animals  are  unusually 
restless. 

Faik  Weatreb  mat  be  Expected 
-—When  none  of  the  signs  of  rain  just 
given  occur — ^When  the  s«n  sets  red 
and  cloudless — When  the  moon's  horns 
are  sharp— When  the  stars  shine  briffht- 
ly— When  smoke  rises  easily — ^When 
moths  and  beetles  appear  in  numbers. 

CUmdt. — "  When  it  is  evening,  ve 
■ay.  It  will  be  fair  weather,  for  the  sky 
is  red."  (Matt,  xvi.  2.)  «  And  this 
observation  of  nineteen  centuries  past 
is  explained  by  the  optical  fact,  that  dry 
air  refracts  more  of  the  red  rays  of  light, 
than  when  it  is  moist;  and  as  dry  air 
is  not  perfectly  transparent,  those  rays 
are  reflected  in  the  horizon."— Davy's 
Salmonia. 

Rainbow.—^*  When  this  is  seen  in  the 
morning,  it  betokens  rain  ;  but  if  in  the 
evening,  fair  weather;  and  Sir  H.  Davy 
thus  explains  this, phenomenon  : — <  The 
bow  can  be  seen  only  when  the  clouds 


depositing  the  rain  are  opposite  to  tb« 
sun, — thus  in  the  morning  the  bow  is  in 
the  west,  and  in  the  evening  it  is  in  the 
east;  and,  as  the  rains  in  this  country 
are  usual Iv  brought  by  westerly  winds, 
a  bow  in  that  quarter  indicates  that  th^ 
rain  is  coming  towards  the  spectator; 
whereas  a  bow  in  the  east  indicates  tint 
rain  is  passing  away.'  '^-^Salmonia, 

Wind. — Mr.  Christensen  says,  that 
the  wind  changing  to  any  point  of  the 
compass  between  e.8.e.  and  ir.ir.w. 
causes  the  mercury  to  rise;  and  a 
change  to  any  point  between  w.  and  s. 
causes  it  to  be  depressed. 

WEEDS  should  be  warred  upon  un- 
remittingly by  the  gardener,  for  not  only 
does  their  presence  detract  from  that 
neatness  which  should  be  the  all-per- 
vading characteristic  of  the  garden,  but 
every  weed  robs  the  soil  of  a  portion  of 
the  nutriment  which  should  be  devoted 
to  the  crops. 

To  destroy  them,  the  hoes  and  weed- 
ing irons  should  be  unremittingly  at 
work.  Neither  should  weeds  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  where  cut  down,  but 
should  be  gathered  together,  and  mixed 
with  saline  matters,  to  convert  them 
into  most  valuable  fertilizers.  Never 
burn  them.  No  weed  will  endure  being 
continually  cut  down,  and  when  cut 
down,  it  should  be  carri^l  to  a  comnM>n 
heap,  and  a  peck  of  common  salt,  and 
a  gallon  of  gas  ammoniacal  liquor^ 
mixed  with  every  barrow  load.  The 
whole  speedily  becomes  a  saponaceous 
mass ;  all  seeds  in  it  are  destroved ;  and 
it  is  rendered  one  of  the  best  fertilizers 
the  gardener  can  command. 

WEEDING  TOOLS.    SeeHof.    Be- 

Fig.  179. 


Fig.  180. 
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ftidei  spudi,  weeding  pincers,  and  boes, 
there  are  several  implements  invent- 
ed for  eradicating  the  deeper-rooting 
weeds.  Such  are  Hall's  Land  Crab 
(Fig.  179),  Dockspuds  and  the  Gnernsej 
Weeding  Prong  (Fig.  180). 

WEEVIL.  See  Anthonaimu  and 
Otiorhyncus, 

WEIGHTS. 

AYOIBDUPOB  WEIGHT. 

16  Drachms,      1  ounce. 


16  Ounces, 
2$  Pounds, 
4  Quarters^ 
20  Cwt., 


1  pound. 
1  quarter. 
1  cwt. 
1  ton. 


WEIGHTS  AS  nr  EKGLAND. 

14  Pounds,        1  stone. 
8  Pounds,        1  stone  butchers' 

meat. 

66  Pounds,        1. truss  of  hay. 

36  Pounds,       1  truss  of  straw. 

36  Trusses,       1  load. 

WELCH  ONION.    See  CibouU, 

WENDLANDI A  pam'cu/a/a.  A  Stove 
evergreen  tree ;  and  W.  poptUifolia,  a 
green-house  evergreen  twiner.  Cut- 
tings.   Loam,  peat  and  sand. 

WESTRINGIA.  Ten  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrubs.  Toung  cut- 
tings.   Light  rich  soil. 

WHEELBARROWS.  The  greater 
the  diameter  of  the  wheel  of  a  barrow, 
and  the  smaller  the  axis  or  spindle  on 
which  it  turns,  the  less  power  will  be 
required  to  drive  it  forward;  for  the 
friction  is  proportionately  reduced. 

The  diameter  of  the  wheel  might  be 
increased  with  manifest  advantage  to 
double  that  now  employed,  for  even 
tiien  it  would  be  below  the  point  of 
draught  or  impulsion  (the  hand  of  the 
labourer);  ana  the  nearer  it  can  be 
brought  to  a  level  with  this,  the  more 
efficiently  he  exerts  his  power. 

The  breadth  ofthe  wheel's  periphery, 
or  felloes,  might  be  also  increased  two 
inches  advantaseously;  for,  as  it  is  al- 
ways employed  upon  a  sur&ce  in  some 
degrees  soft,  such  an  increased  breadth 
would  decrease  the  depth  to  which  the 
wheel  of  a  loaded  barrow  usually  sinks 
into  the  soil,  and  would  proportionately 
decrease  the  power  required  to  over- 
come the  augmented  opposition.  In  a 
wheelbarrow  so  constructed,  a  man 
might  move  with  more  ease  eight  hun- 
drwi  weight,  than  he  now  impels  five 
hundred  weight,  which  is  a  full  barrow 
load. 


IF  a  wheelbarrow  be  made  of  wood, 
the  feet  and  handles  should  be  capped 
with  iron,  and  its  joints  strength^ed 
with  bands  of  the  same  metal.  Iroi 
barrows  are  now  made  weighing  no 
more  than  ninety-two  pounds,  and  they 
run  very  light. 

The  longer  the  handles  of  a  wheel- 
barrow are,  and  the  nearer  the  ]<Md  to 
the  wheel,  the  easier  is  that  load  lifted, 
and  the  easier  is  the  barrow  turned  ov& 
to  discharge  the  load. 

WHIRLING  PLANT.  LemodiMm 
gyrani. 

WHITE  BEAN  TREE.   PynaAria. 

WHITE  CEDAR.  Cv^irenw  tly- 
oides. 

WHITE  SPRUCE.    Pimu  Alba. 

WHITE  TREE.  Melaleuca  Letter- 
dendron, 

WHITE  VINE.    Clematis  vitaAo. 

WHITEFIELDIA  lateritia.  Stove 
evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings.  Leafy 
mould  and  loam. 

WHORTLE  BERRY.     Vaecinivm, 

WIDOW  WAIL.    Cneorum. 

WIGANDIA  caracasana.  Stove  de- 
ciduous shrub.    Seeds.   Loam  and  peat 

WILDERNESS.    See  Labtfrintk. 

WILD  LIQUORICE.    Abna, 

WILD  SERVICE.   Pyrus  torminaUt. 

WILDENOVIA.  Twospedes. 
Grasses.    Division.    Loam  and  peat. 

WILLEMETIA  (tfricana.  Stove 
evergreen  shrub.  Toung  cuttingi. 
Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

WILLOW.     Salix, 

WILLUGHBEIA«tfii/it.  Stove  ever- 
green shrub.  Cuttings.  Loam,  peat, 
and  sand.         

WIND  FLOWER.  Gentiana  PMv- 
monanthej  and  Anemone. 

WINGED  PEA.  Tetragonololnttpur' 
pureus. 

WINTER  ACONITE.    Eraniki$. 

WINTER  BERRY.    Prinot. 

WINTER  CHERRY.  PAytoitt,  and 
Cardiospermmn  HaHcacabum. 

WINTER  CRESS.    Barbarea. 
WINTER  MOTH.    Qioe  Cheimatobia. 

WINTER  SWEET.  Orf^ofitfloi  Acre- 
cleoticwn. 

WIRE -WORMS  are  the  larva  of 
various  species  of  £tofcr,  CHdt  Beelki 
or  Skip  Jack.  Of  these  there  are  B»ort 
than  fiily  species ;  but  the  most  commoa 
are: — 

E,  tegette,  of  which  the  wire-worn  it 
often  so  abttndant  in  old  paetiiree,  and 
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of  which  the  ravages  are  so  great  oc- 
casionallj  upon  oar  com  crops. 

E.  aputator.  Spring  beetle.  The 
lanra  op  wire-worm  of  this  is  particularly 
destraclive  to  the  lettuce  and  carrot. 

The  following  general  description  of 
the  click  beetles  and  their  larve,  is 
given  bj  Mr.  Cuthbert  Johnson,  in  the 
Farmert*  Encychpttdia  .—- 

**  Click  beetles  are  readilj  known  bj 
having  the  sternum  prodoocNl  behind  in 
a  strong  spine  fitted  to  enter  a  groove 
in  the  aboooien,  situated  between  the 
intermediate  pair  of  legs.  By  bringing 
these  parts  suddenly  into  contact,  the 
insects  are  enabled  to  spring  to  some 
height  into  the  air,  and  thus  recover 
their  natural  position  when  they  happen 
to  &11  on  their  backs,  which  they  fre- 
queotly  do  when  dropping  from  plants 
to  the  ground.  A  special  provision  of 
this  kind  is  rendered  necessary  in  con- 
sequence of  the  shortness  and  weakness 
of  their  legs. 

<<The  wire -worms  have  a  long, 
sleader,  and  cylindrical  body,  covered 
by  a  hard  crust,  which  has  obtained  for 
them  the  above  name.  They  are  com- 
posed of  twelve  segments,  fitting  closely 
to  each  other ;  and  are  provided  with 
six  conical  scaly  feet,  placed  in  pairs  on 
the  three  segments  neit  the  head.  The 
latter  is  furnished  with  short  antennae 
palpi,  and  two  strong  mandibles  or 
jaws. 

«  To  remove  the  virire-worm  from  a 
•oil,  no  mode  is  known  but  fVequently 
digging  it  and  picking  them  out,  as  their 
yellow  colour  renders  them  easily  de- 
tected. To  prevent  their  attack  upon  a 
crop,  mix  a  little  spirit  of  tar,  or  a  iarger 
quantity  of  gas  lime,  with  the  soil.  It 
has  been  stated  that  growing  white 
mustard  drives  them  away,  and  it  is 
certainly  worth  the  trial*  To  entrap 
them,  and  tempt  them  away  from  a  crop 
they  have  attacked,  bury  potatoes  in  the 
eoU  near  the  crop  ;  and  if  each  potato 
has  a  stick  thrust  through  it,  this  serves 
as  a  handle  by  which  k  may  be  taken 
up,  and  the  wire  worms  which  have 
penetrated  it  be  destroyed.  To  decoy 
them  from  beds  of  anemones,  ranuncu- 
luses, fce.,  it  is  said  to  be  a  successful 
plsn  to  grow  round  the  beds  an  edging 
of  daisies,  for  the  roots  of  which  they 
bare  a  decided  preference. 

«  If  a  crop  be  attacked,  as  the  pansy 
or  earaation,  our  only  resource  is  to 
bviy  in  the  soil  other  vegetable  matters, 


of  which  they  are  fonder  than  they  are 
of  the  roots  of  those  flowers.  Potatoes, 
with  a  string  tied  round  them  to  mark 
where  they  are,  and  to  flicilitate  their 
being  taken  out  of  the  soil  in  which 
they  are  buried.;  and  carrots  similarly 
thrust  into  the  earth  where  the  wire*- 
worm  is  ravaging,  are  bnccessful  lures. 
The  vermin  prefiirs  these,  bnries  itself 
in  them,  and  may  be  easily  removed. 
The  roots  of  the  white  mustard  also  are 
said  to  drive  the  wire- worm  away  from 
the  soil  on  which  it  is  grown."— ^tf. 
Farm,  Mag. 

Mr.  Glenny  says,  *'  that  Mr.  May, 
nurseryman,  Tottenham,  plants  the 
common  daisy  round  his  principal  beds, 
finding  the  wire- worm  prefer  it  to  the 
carrot.'* — Gard,  Gazette, 

And  Mr.  Oram,  Edmonton,  says  <<tbat 
the  double  daisy  is  employed  by  one  of 
his  friends,  who,  in  one  snmmer,  fVom 
a  row  of  daisies  three  hundred  feet 
long,  has  taken  S,000  wire-worms."^ 
Gard,  CAron. 

WISE  MEN'S  BANANA  TR£E» 
itfttsa  SapientuM, 

WISTARIA.  Two  species.  Hardy 
deciduoua  climbers.  Layers,  and  also 
cnttings.  Light  rich  soil.  W.einermt 
requires  the  shelter  of  a  wall,  and  to  be 
pruned  about  the  beginning  of  March ; 
cut  the  leading  shoots  about  half-way 
back,  and  spur  the  othere  in  rather  short. 

WITCH  HAZEL.    HamamdU, 

WITHERINGIA.  Seven  species. 
Stove  and  green-house  evergreen  shrubs 
and  herbaceous  perennials.  W.  jmr- 
purea  is  tuberous  rooted  \  W,pKyUemtha, 
a  green-house  annual.  Cuttings  or 
seeds.    Licht  rich  soil. 

WITSENIA.  Three  species.  Green- 
house herbaceous  perennials.  Offsets 
or  seeds.    Ssndy  peat. 

WOLF'S  BANE.  AcokUum  Ivpu- 
limtm, 

WOOD  ASHES.    See  AOies, 

WOODBINE.  Ck^folium  Peridy- 
menum, 

WOOD  LEOPARD  MOTH.  See 
Bombyx4 

WOODLICE.    See  Onisetit. 

WOODROOF.    Aepemla, 

WOOD  SORREL.    OxalU, 

WOOLLEN  RAGS.  See  Animal 
Mattere, 

WORKING  is  a  gardener's  term  Par 
the  practice  of  grafting.  **  To  work" 
upon  a  stock  is  to  graft  or  bad  it. 

WORMS  are  beneiclel  in  all   the 
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oompartmenti  of  the  garden,  acting  as 
a  kind  of  underdrainere,  by  their  bur^ 
rowing!.  To  keep  them  from  coming 
near  the  aorAce  of  lawnt,  it  may  be 
aprinkled  with  salt  at  the  rate  of  five 
buahels  per  acre,  three  times  a  year,  in 
spring,  summer,  and  antamn.  The 
most  speedy  destruction  is  bronght  upon 
them  by  dissolving  two  ounces  of  corro- 
sive sublimate  in  every  forty  gallons  of 
water,  and  applying  this  profusely  on 
the  grass  infested.  The  worms  come 
to  the  surface  and  may  be  destroyed  by 
thousands.'  The  sublimate  is  a  virulent 
poison.  Lime-water  always  must  be  an 
uncertain  application,  because  even  if 
the  lime  be  fresh  from  the  kiln,  there  is 
never  any  oertainty  of  its  being  per- 
fectly calcined,  and  every  particle 
which  remains  combined  with  carbonic 
acid,  is  still  chalky  and  insoluble.  The 
strength  of  lime  water  is  consequently 
never  uniform. 

Worms  should  not  be  allowed  to  re- 
main in  garden  pots,  for  they  puddle 
the  soil  in  so  connned  a  apaoe. 

WORMIA  dentatcL,  Stove  evergreen 
tree.  Ripe  cuttings,  with  the  leaves  on. 
Light  loam,  or  loam  and  peat. 

WORMWOODS.  Artemisia.  These 
are  perennial  rooted  bitter  aromatics, 
and  cultivated  solely  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses. Common  wormwood  (Artetnitia 
ab8intkivm)i  Sea-wormwood  (^.  mari' 
tima) }  Roman  wormwood  {A.  Pontica) ; 
Santonicum,  or  Tartarian  wormwood 
{A.  SarUonica). 

Soil. — The  soil  best  suited  to  them  is 
one  that  is  dry,  light,  and  poor,  other- 
wise they  grow  luxuriantly,  and  are  de- 
fective in  their  medicinal  qualities,  as 
well  as  in  their  power  to  withstand  the 
rigour  of  the  winter.  Any  situation  will 
suit  the  common  and  sea  wormwoods, 
that  is  open  and  unconfined,  but  the 
exotic  species  require  to  be  sheltered 
from  the  severe  aspeets.  In  a  severe 
wintec,  the  Tartarian  can  only  be  pre- 
served under  a  frame.  The  sea  worm- 
wood seldom  flourishes,  fVom  the  want 
of  a  genial  soil ;  the  application  of  salt 
would  undoubtedly  be  beneficial. 

Propagation. — Thev  are  all  propa- 
gated by  seed,  as  well  as  slips  and  cut- 
tings, the  first  of  which  may  be  sown  in 
March  or  April ;  and  the  latter  planted 
daring  June,  July,  and  beginning  of 
August.  The  seed  is  sown  thinly  broad- 
cast ;  and  when  the  plants  arrive  at  a 
height  of  two  or  three  inches,  are  weed- 


ed and  thinned  to  six  inches  atasder; 
and  those  taken  away  pricked  at  a  like 
distance ;  water  being  given  if  the  wea- 
ther is  at  all  dry.  The  slips  and  cot- 
tings  are  planted  in  a  shady  border, 
about  eight  inches  apart,  and  water 
given  regularly  every  evening  nntfl  they 
have  taken  root. 

The  only  cultivation  required  is  to 
clear  away  the  decayed  stalks  in  aa- 
tumn,  and  to  keep  them  constantly  clear 
of  weeds  by  frequent  hoeings.  To 
obtain  seed  no  further  care  is  required 
than  to  gather  the  stems  as  they  ripen 
in  autumn.  The  Roman  seldom  per- 
feots  its  seed 

WOUNDWORT.  AnthyUit  vulmn. 
ria. 

WOUNDS.  See  Extravatattd  8(9. 

WRIGHTIA.  Four  species.  Store 
evergreen  trees  and  shmbs.  Cattings. 
Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

WULFENIA  carin^tiaea.  Haidy 
herbaceous  perennial.  Diviaion  or 
seeds.    Light  rich  soil. 

WURMBEA.  Four  species.  Green- 
house and  half-hardy  bulbous  peren- 
nials.   Offsets.    Sandy  peat  and  loam. 

WTCH  ELM.    Vbtais  montana. 

XANTHORIZA  apiifoHa,  Hardy 
evergreen  shrub.  Suckers.  Common 
soil. 

XANTHORRHJEA.  Six  ^>eeies. 
Green-house  evergreen  shrubs,  or  herb- 
aceous perenniala.  Offketa.  Loam  and 
peat. 

XAm^HOSlArotvndifoHa.  Green- 
house evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  or 
seeds.    Loam,  peat,  and  sand. 

XANTHOXYLUM.  Fourteen  spe- 
cies. Stove  and  green-house  evergreen 
and  hard^  deciduous  trees  and  slmibs. 
Ripe  cuttings.    Common  soil. 

XERANTHEMUM.  Three  species. 
Hardy  annuals.  Seeds.   Light  rich  soil. 

XEROPHYLLUM.  Four  species. 
Hardy  herbaceous  perennials.  Division 
or  seed  s.    Peaty  soil . 

XIMENESIA.  Five  species.  Baidy 
annuals  and  biennials,  and  green-honse 
herbaceous  perennials.  Seeds.  Com- 
mon soil. 

XIMENIA.  Two  species.  Stove 
evergreen  trees.  .  Cuttings.  Loam  aad 
peat. 

XIPHIDIUM.  Two  species.  Stove 
herbaceous  perennials.  Division.  Loam, 
peat,  and  sand. 

XIPHOPTERIS.  Two  species.  Doe 
a  stove,  the  other  a  green-hoose  perea- 
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nial.     Diyiiioii  or  teeds.     Loam  and 
peat. 

XTLOMELUM  vjfriforme.  Green- 
house  evergreen  tree.  Ripe  cottingi. 
Loam,  peaty  and  sand. 

XYLOPHYLLA.  Eleven  species. 
Stove  evergreen  shmbs.  Ripe  cuttings. 
Loam  and  peat. 

XYLOPIA.  Three  species.  Stove 
evergreen  shrubs.  Ripe  cuttings.  Loam 
and  peat. 

YELLOW  SULTAN.  C«n/atirs0tiMi- 
V90lent, 

YELLOW-TAILED  MOTH.  See 
Bombyx, 

YEW  TREE.    TaxuM, 

YUCCA.  Adam's  Needle.  Thirteen 
species.  Hardy,  stove,  and  green-house 
evergreen  shrubs,  and  a  few  hardy  herb- 
aceous perennials.  F.ptffuHiid,  a  vari* 
ety  of  Y.  aJoifolia,  is  a  hardy  deciduous 
tree.    Suckers.    Light  rich  soil. 

**  Cut  the  flower-stem  off  Tucea  glori- 
osa  directly  it  has  done  flowering,  and 
take  away  all  the  suckers,  except  two 
or  three  of  the  strongest.  Then  remove 
a  little  of  the  soil  round  the  bottom  of 
the  plant,  and  replace  it  with  a  dressing 
of  eqoal  parts  of  sandy  loam  and  cow- 
dung." — Gard,  Chron, 

ZAMIA.  Twenty-one  species.  Stove 
or  green-house  herbaceous  perennials. 
Suckers.    Light  sandy  soil. 

ZEBRA  PLANT.    Caiathea  zebnna, 

ZEPHYRANTHES.  Eleven  species. 
Green-house  and  half-hardy  bulbous  pe- 
rennials, and  a  few  hardy  and  half-hardy 
herbaceous  perennials.  Offsets.  Turfy 
loam,  peat,  and  sand. 

ZEXMENIA  tagetiflora.  Half-hardy 
herbaceous  perennial.  Seeds.  Com- 
mon soil. 

ZICHYA.  Three  species.  Green- 
house evergreen  twiners.  Young  cot- 
tings.    Sandy  loam  and  peat. 


ZIERIA.  Ten  species.  Green-house 
evergreen  shrubs.  Young  enttings.  San- 
dy loam  and  peat. 

ZIGADENUS.  Five  species.  Hardy 
herbaceous  perennials.  Division  or 
seeds.    Peaty  moist  soil. 

ZILLA.  Two  species.  Half-hard? 
evergreen  shmbs.  Cuttings.  Light  rich 
soil. 

ZINZTBER.  Ginger.  Thirteen  spe- 
cies. Stove  herbaceous  pereanials, 
except  Z.  miega,  which  belongs  to  the 
green-house.  Division.  Loam,  peat, 
and  saad. 

ZINNIA.  Eight  species.  Hardy  an- 
nuals. Seeds.  Rich  mould,  or  common 
soil. 

ZIZIA.  Three  species.  Hardy  herb- 
aceous perennials.  Division  or  seeds. 
Moist  soil. 

ZIZIPHORA.  Seven  species.  Hardy 
annuals,  Z.  acinoides  a  hardy  deciduous 
trailer,  and  the  others  half-hardy  ever- 
green shrubs.  The  latter  increase  by 
cuttings,  the  former  by  seeds.  Common 
soil. 

ZIZYPHUS.  Lotus.  Fourteen  spe- 
cies. Stove,  green-house,  hardy,  and 
hal^  hardy  evergreen,  and  a  fbw  hardy 
deciduous  shrubs.  The  stove  and  green- 
house kinds  increase  by  ripe  cuttings, 
and  succeed  in  loam,  peat,  and  sand ; 
the  hardy  kinds  by  ripe  cuttings  or  lay- 
ers, and  require  a  rich  soil. 

ZORNIA.  Seven  species.  Stove  an- 
nuals and  green-house  herbaoeous  pe- 
rennials.   Seeds.    Peat  and  loam. 

ZY60PETALUM.  Six  species.  Stove 
orchids.    Division.   Peat  and  potsherds. 

ZYGOPH YLLUM.  Thirteen  species. 
Green-house  and  stove  evergreen  shrubs. 
Cuttings.  Loam,  peat,  anid  sand.  Z. 
prottrattan  is  a  trailer;  Z.  simplex,  a 
half  hardy  annual ;  and  Z,fdbago  is  in- 
creased by  seeds  only. 


THE    END. 
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